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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session. One of the most distinguished 
schools in America. Boys from 10to 20 years old prepared for 
the Universities, Government Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of 
the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the 
Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental 
discipline. Separate building and special teachers for younger boys. 
Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine shady 
lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic 
park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in open air. 
Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individ- 
ual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. 


Academy 64 years old. Complete plant, full equipment, absolutely fire- 


proof. Charges, $700. Illustrated catalog free. Address 
COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 
Box A Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


New Mexico Military Institute 


In the Sunshine State 


A school of distinction offering exceptional high school and junior college 
me under the most favorable conditions. Balanced program of academic, mili- 
tary and physical training. All sports, including polo and swimming. R.O.T.C. 
Altitude 3700 feet. Outdoor life the year round. Bracing air, dry climate. A 
cavalry school. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 


COL. J. C. TROUTMAN, Supt. Box M, Roswell, New Mexico 


Est. 1844. High Schooland Junior 
College. Scholastic work of recog- 
nized excellence. 

Develops the boy and trains him 
for leadership by a comprehensive 
system of athletic, military and 
general activities. 

The new gymnasium, the most recent 
addition to Kemper’s already fine equip- 
ment, gives unsurpassed opportunity for 
all indoor sports— basketball, track, ten- 
nis, etc. 

Send for catalog. 


Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
708 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 


a STECTRICALSS COO 


wi) enti oy 
Cure ie * if 


KEMPER 


MILITARY 


A special technical school with concise but comprehensive course in Electrical Engineering. 
eliminated. Thorough knowledge of underlying principles emphasized. 
interwoven in class-room and laboratory. 


Electrical Engineering. in One Year 


The course is designed for earnest, ambitious young men of limited time and means. 
Curriculum includes mathematics, mechanical drawing and intensive shop work. Students 
construct motors, install wiring, test electrical machines. Graduates are qualified to 
enter the electrical field at once. 

Bliss men hold responsible positions throughout the world. 
proof dormitories, dining hall, laboratories and shops. Prepare tor your profession in the 
most interesting city in the world. Established 1893. Send for catalog. Address 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 327 Takoma Avenue Washington, D. C. 


Nonessentials 
Theory and practice are closelv 


Thoroughly equipped fire- 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


THREE NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Were won in 1924 by the rifle team of St. 
John’s Military Academy pictured above. 
These lads were victors in the National Rifle 
Association Match for Military Schools, the 
National Intercollegiate Match for R.O.T.C. 
units under direction of the War Depart- 
ment, and the National Wm. Randolph 
Hearst Match, open to all schools. 

They have put themselves in harmony 
with the St. John’s system, and are reaping 
their rewards in sound bodies, nerves of 
steel and powers of concentration that have 
brought them the joy of accomplishment 
and the thrill of victory. 

At St. John's, boys learn to do things. 
They are trained for leade ‘rship. They are 
under the supervision of selected men, spe- 
cialists in boy training. Catalog. 

Box 18-G Delaheld, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
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EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
of Cumberland 


LAW SCHOOL ° Sires 


A one-year course, covering the entire field of American Law. 


' Daily lessons assigned from Standard text-books. Nota lec- 


ture school Moot Court twice a week. More than 5000 
alumni, among whom are numbered two former Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, present or 
former Chief Justices and Associate Justices of many state 
courte, including those of Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Arkansas,‘Florida, Montana. Oklahoma, North Caro- 
lina and Texas all three present Federal Judgee in Tennessee 

seven United States Senators, and scores of other jurists end 
representatives in Siany Sg Seventy-ninth year, begins second 
Wednesday in September, 1925. For catalogue. address 


LAW SCHOOL, Box 26 Lebanon, Tenn. 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


R. O. T.C. 
under U.S 
War Department 


46th year. In Blue 
Ridge Mountains, 1300 “ 
ft. altitude. 4 hours from “. oO 
Washington. Prepares for Ne e 
universities and business Ife 
Small classes. One teacher for ™ 
every ten cadets. New $250,000 
fireproof buildings. Swimming pool and 
all athletics. For catalog write 


COLONEL MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal 
Box A, Waynesboro, Virginia 


Preparatory in grade, military in organization, 
refining in influence. Trains the character, mind, 
body. The patronage is nation-wide. 


67-acre campus of Blue Grass on main line 
railway; 9 stone and brick buildings erected by 
U. 8. Government. All manly sports, golf course, 
swimming pool. R.O.T.C. under army officers. 

Thorough . preparation for college and West 
Point on certificate. English-Business Course for 
boys not entering college. Juniorschool. Fixed 
charges $620. Send for catalog; give boy's age 
and grade. 


COL. 
Box 403, Columbia, 


Cc. E, CROSLAND, President 
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‘The ‘Ten Marks 
Of an Educated Man 


By Albert Edward Wig gam 


HENEVER I get to think- 
° ing about the marks of an 
educated man, my mind 
oes back to Uncle Noah 
mith. 

Uncle Noah was a model maker in the 
old plow factory at Vernon, Indiana—the 
place that I always feel I am away from, 
although I have lived all over America. 
And the place that a man feels he 1s away 
from, no difference where he may have 
lived, is the place that to him will always 
be home. 

Uncle Noah retired after the plow 
factory moved to Indianapolis, about 
1g00. And when I would come home from 
my long lecture trips he used to come over 
and see me. We often sat out under the 
old apple tree in the back yard and talked 
—as men will when the air is quiet—of 
science, love, and religion; of money, 
destiny, and God. The old tree went 
down in the cyclone of 1917, but the 
memory of my talks with Uncle Noah 
will always remain. 

I knew more than Uncle Noah did. He 
was not a learned man, as the notion 
goes. | had read more and traveled and 
seen more. But I doubt if I had thought 
or felt more. He had made the first models 
for the old Buckeye mowing machine, 
back in the seventies. He was skilled in 
his craft, and that is the foundation a man 
must have if he 1s ever to become educated. 

But a man does not get all of his 
education out of his work. Tint and last, 
I have myself traveled many hundreds of 
thousands of miles over this country, 
lecturing. I have lectured to audiences in 
universities and small colleges; in mining 
and lumber camps and gold-leafed ball- 
rooms; to labor conventions, capitalists’ 
conventions, educators’ conventions, 
women’s clubs, men’s clubs, millionaires’ 
clubs, down-and-out clubs, and to Opie 
Read’s ‘‘Arkansas Travelers,” in the 
Ozarks. 

I have been a traveling salesman, a 
quasi-sugar chemist and assayer, and 
once I san a big bankrupt hotel in a 
mining camp, ai made it pay. 

i have been a police reporter and have 
wntten best sellers and worst sellers. I 
have had tuberculosis three times, and at 
htty-three am working fourteen hours a 
day and expect to keep on for another 
hfty years or so. 


For thirty years I have studied biology 
—especially its social applications. I have 
made, suppose, the largest private 
collection in the world of the literature of 
heredity, genetics, and eugenics. I have 
gone across the ocean, as any special 
student does, to talk in his laboratory 
with some man who knew more than any- 
one else about some problem with which I 
was concerned; and I believe I number 
some of the most learned men of our time 
among my warm personal friends. 

And yet, with all this, which ought 
to give a man an education, if anything 
would, as I look back this morning through 
the mist: of the years since Un¢le Noah 
went to his reward, I have grave doubts 
as to which of us was the better educated 
man. 

For Uncle Noah had to an unusual 
degree the first of the ten great marks 
which these years of knocking against all 
sorts and conditions of men have led me 
to believe are the mental badges that 
distinguish a man of genuine education. 
And that first mark 1s this: © 


Furst: He keeps his mind open on 
every question until the emdence 1s all in. 

“It does not matter much what a man 
knows, nor how much he knows,” Uncle 
Noah often said to me; “‘the thing that 
separates an educated man from an un- 
educated man is how he learned what he 
does know.” 

In this remark Uncle Noah struck at 
the roots of every man’s personal problem 
with reference to his own education. Half 
a man learns in school and college is of no 
use, and the other half he forgets; but if 
he has learned right habits of learning; if 
he has learned to keep his mind open to 
new facts, even though some new fact 
might jab some of his personal opinions 
in the “proud flesh,” so to speak; if he 
has got over being afraid to change his 
mind, no matter what it costs his personal 
pride; if he has got so he is not afraid to 
think; above all, if he has learned to hold 
back his judgment until the evidence is 
all in, that man will wake up one fine 
morning to find he its one of the most 
trusted men in his community and, it may 
be, of his day and generation. 

So if a man wants to become really 
educated, instead of becoming merely a 


highly informed fool, he should, I think, 


continually ask himself the following 
three questions, which I call the A B C of 
all education: 


(A) Do I really want to know the truth 
about politics, business, science, religion, 
morals, and life; or do I merely want to prove 
that my preconceived notions of these things 
are right? 

(B) Am I willtng to lay aside the convictions 
of a lifetime, and all the traditions and beliefs 
of history, and all the customs of my social 
class, in the presence of a new fact, long enough 
to find out if this new fact ought to change my 
point of view? 

(C) Have I ever, without mental reservation, 
prejudice, bias, set notions, and dogmas, even 
for a moment surrendered my mind ..and 
heart completely to the examination of ‘the 
reasons for my most cherished opinions; that 
is, surrendered completely to the truth, no 
matter where it may lead me? 


[ JNCLE NOAH was strong on these 
points. “ When I make a plow model,” 
he said to me one day, “I am not guided 


by creeds, nor party platforms, nor what 


my party said about plows a hundred 
years ago. I just take my tools and set 
to work, and settle each problem with 
common sense and what skill I have as it 
comes up. Why can’t we settle all our life 
problems 1n the same way. 

‘I wonder what would happen,” he 


added, “‘if the Republicans and Demo- 


crats would forget what they are quarrel- 
ing about, and sit down in this same 
spirit, and actually try to so/re our hard 
problems? Most parties to all contro- 
versies don’t want the question settled. 
What they want ts to prove that they are 
right. If the question was really settled, 
a lot of politicians would be out of a job.” 

It is a great day in a man’s life when he 
comes to Uncle Noah’s mental attitude 
and makes this surrender to truth. Some- 
thing happens to him. He has become 
educationally “converted.”’ He has been 
baptized into a new faith—a new faith in 
himself, n the world, and in his fellow 
men. He has entered into a new kind of 
life. He has gained a new courage; he ts 
no longer afraid. He suddenly finds him- 
self in possession of a strange new power— 
the power to handle and control facts, the 
power to discover new facts about things 
for himself. He finds for the first time in 
his life that his knowledge has become 
power—power to move men and things. 

Such @ man ,suddenly finds himself 
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exercising a strange new influence over his 
fellows. His neighbors notice the panes 
as they do when a drunkard reforms. His 
superior officers notice it, and mark him 
for promotion. His feet are at last on the 
highway toward the four great objects of 
life and education: namely, poise, power, 
peace, and freedom. Sometimes this mira- 
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I nudged Mrs. Wiggam and whispered 
to her: 

“I saw she was one of these decided 
viewers when she came in the front door.” 

This does not mean that you should not 
arrive in the end at very strong con- 
victions. But if you have always had 
them, and never changed your mind, then 


And this brings us naturally to the 
second mark of a man of education: 


ECOND: He always listens to the 
K7 man who knows. 

I once heard youn W. Black, professor 
of education at Indiana University, tell a 
story which goes to the heart of this 


cle happens to a man at 
the workbench. Sometimes 
it does not happen in the 
chair of the university pro- 
fessor. 

But wherever it happens 
and to whomsoever it hap- 
pens, there, and there only, 
is a man who 1s well on his 
way to becoming educated. 

i; is easy to see how 
practical this all is and how 
astoundingly effective. For 
this miracle happened to 
Columbus, and he discov- 
ered America; to Galileo, 
and he discovered the tele- 
scope; to Henry Ford, and 
he made a practical auto- 


mobile; to Wilbur Wright, | 
and he invented the air-_ 


plane; to Edison, and he 
illuminated the __ physical 
world; to Jesus, and he 
lighted the spiritual uni- 
verse. 

I dwell much longer on 
this point than any other, 
because it is preliminary to 
all education. Unless a man 
gets past this point you 


can’t educate him. But if | 
you once learn these A B C’s 


of open-mindedness, once 
catch onto the method, get 
the hang of the thing, then 
all things in education are 
within your easy grasp. 


lf ALL our business men 
and legislators should sud- 
denly get the hang of these 
three A B C’s, and go at 
their problems as Uncle 
Noah went at making a 
plows it would cut down 

usiness failures one half, 
decrease the number of laws 
to about one fifth and multi- 
ply their effectiveness mani- 
fold: and it would reduce 
the Congressional Record 
from a set of volumes that 
have to be shipped in a 
freight car to one that could 
be carried in the voter’s 
vest pocket. 

You can easily test these 
marks of education upon 
your neighbors. Study the 
people you meet, and you 
will soon see that the whole 
world is divided into just 


If You Are Not Educated— 
- You Can Be 


| EFORE the month of June is over, a good 

many thousands of young men and young 

women will have completed their college 
courses and struck out into the world. A hundred 
times as many, driven by desire or force of circum- 
stances, will drop school and college courses un- 
finished, and step out into the hurly-burly of 
industry and business. And numbers of them will 
leave the formal path of education with regret or 
heartache. 


But later, if they are fortunate, all of these 


young people will learn that education is a process 
which is never completed. A college diploma 
merely signifies that the bearer has been given 
a fair start on the road to education—albeit with 
better advantages than the average manhas. But 
it doesn’t mean that he is through with education. 
Far from it! 7 
Many people still cling to what one prominent 


college dean has called the ‘“‘camel theory” of 
_ education. They think that, as a camel can pre- 


pare for a long journey across the arid desert by 
drinking large quantities of water, so they them- 
selves can fill their minds with knowledge in their 


youth and “live off it”’ for the rest of their natural 


lives. | 

Education, however, is much more than a sup- 
ply of knowledge. It is, first of all, as Mr. Wiggam 
points out, a state of mind and spirit, a yearning 
to know the truth, and a courage great enough to 
act upon the truth once it is known. ~ 

So the college man is not the only one who has 
the chance to become educated. A man unlearned 
in book lore, as Mr. Wiggam explains, may be 
profoundly educated. Perhaps his fund of knowl- 
ledge along formal lines may not be great, but 
he may be great in wisdom, tolerance, and open- 
mindedness. Such a man is better educated than 
the best informed man in the world, provided 
that the latter has a sealed mind. 

If you have never attended college, or even 
high school, you can, if you will make the effort, 
become an educated man or woman. Mr. Wig- 
gam points the way. He shows you the true 
education, which is rich in poise, power, and 
freedom. It 1s open to all. THE EpITor. 


phase of every man’s edu- 
cation. 

As the story went, old 
John Crosby was the best 
farmer in Johnson County. 
His corn and hogs and 
pumpkins always took first 
prize. He scorned ‘‘these 
scientific fellers,” as he 
called them, “who write 
pieces for the agricultural 
papers.” 

“You can’t teach farming 
in a college,” said Old John; 
and that settled it. 

But Young John, his son, 
had gained a different notion 
from the new high-school 
principal, and begged to be 
allowed to go to the state 
agricultural college. Finally, 
the Old Man yielded to the 
combined pleadings of the 
boy and his mother, and the 
lad went off to take the 
short winter course. 

“* But when you get back,” 
said the Old Man, ‘I'll 
give you half of the west 
forty and I'll take the other 
half. We'll pute them in 
corn, and then I’Il show you 
what they don’t know about 
dirt farming in _ college.”’ 


ONE morning, however, 
in the early spring, Old 
John asked, a bit uneasily: 

‘* Mother, what’s that boy 
got in his room up-stairs in 
the south window?” 

‘Oh, just some boxes 0’ 
dirt, testin’ his seed corn,” 
replied the mother cau- 
tiously. 

‘““Huh!” snorted the Old 
Man. “Do you reckon I’ve 
been selectin’ seed corn for 
forty years and can’t tell a 
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good ear from a bad one? 

But Mr. Crosby noticed 
that the boy had scarcely 
any replanting to do, while 
nearly one fifth of his corn 
failed to come up. 

And so it went all sum- 
mer. When the dry weather 
set in, the boy kept right on 
plowing, while the Old Man 
laid off, as usual, and said 
it would make all the 
moisture evaporate. 

In October, when the 


these two types—open-minded and tight- 
minded people. Open-minded people you 
can educate; tight-minded you can’t. 

I saw one of the tight-minded sort the 
other day on the train. A woman across 
the aisle from me, to whom nature had 
given a marvelous loud speaker, undis- 
turbed by static, said to a defenseless man 
opposite her, 

“V’ve always had very decided views 
on politics.” 


you have never learned anything new. 

Such people go through a process which 
they call ‘‘making up their minds.” As 
an old lady says in one of Miss Wilkins’s 
stories: 

‘*] make up my mind slow, but I make 
it up firm.” | 

And when they get it made up, they 
close it with a snap. After that, a new 
fact could not drive its way in with a 
hydraulic ram. 


corn was cribbed, Old John proudly put 
in his usual eighty bushels per acre. But 
when Young John weighed in his last 
load, the average was ninety-five. 
he next morning the Old Man came 

down to breakfast in his Sunday blacks 
and with his satchel packed. 

‘“‘Why, Father,” said Mother Crosby, 
‘“‘what ails you? Where are you going?” 

“Oh,” replied the old man, with a 
sheepish grin, “I’m going to college.” 


The Ten Marks of an Educated Man, by ALBERT Epwarp WIGGAM 


For all I know old John Crosby may 
have gone to college for the next twenty 
years and may now be a professor of 
agricultural chemistry. 

But the biggest day in his education 
was when he closed his satchel, and opened 
his mind to listen to the voices of those 
who knew. However, Old John Crosby was 
not altogether wrong. 
In many respects he 
was altogether right. He 
was right when he said 
that you can’t make a 
farmer in college. You 
can’t. 

Observe, he was al- 
ready getting eighty 
bushels per acre, and the 
college only added fif- 
teen. When he got to col- 
lege, he no doubt had a 
great deal of value to tell 
the theoretical and ex- 
perimental professors. 

He was wrong only 
when he assumed that 
they had nothing to tell 
him. And they were 
wrong if they assumed 
that he did not have a 
great deal to tell them. 

After Old John got 
back and combined his 
long practical experi- 
ence with his new theo- 
ries and experiment, | 
have no doubt he beat 
Young John as badly as 
Young John had beaten 
him. - “a 


* ISDOM,” Uncle 

Noah used to say, 
“is the thing a man gets 
after he has run his 
knowledge through the 
mill of experience.” 

It is only when the 
college and the practical 
man get together that 
we get the best farmers 
and the best business 
men. I lunched the other 
day with two friends, a 
big business man and a 
celebeaced psychologist. 
The business man wanted 
the psychologist to help 
him in selecting his em- 
ployees, and asked him 
what was the first ching 
he would do if he came 
into his plant. 

*‘Why,”’ said the psy- 
chologist, “‘my first job would be to find 
out what you know and what you have 
tried. I want the benefit of your practical 
experience first, because it is only by 
combining what you know with what I 
know that we can get better employees.” 
_ When business men and _ scientists 
strike hands in this manner both business 
and science will reap immense rewards. 

This makes the next mark of an edu- 
cated man stand out so plainly that I 
hesitate to mention it. 


TPHIRD: He never laughs at new ideas. 
The story 1s told that many years ago 
a famous actor invited a number of 
friends to a dinner party. He explained 
to them, however, that he had invited a 
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young man who was sort of cracked 
about an invention he had, by which he 
claimed to be able to talk at a distance 
over wires. He said the young man 
might want to interest them to take some 
of the stock in his company, but to pay 
no attention, as it was pure moonshine. 

The young man was Alexander Graham 


Albert Edward Wiggam, famous lecturer and writer, devotes his life 
to making biology and kindred sciences easily understood and applied 
by the man in the street. His latest two books have been best sellers 
in the nonfiction field. ‘‘The New Decalogue of Science’’ is described 
by Professor Franklin Giddings, the celebrated sociologist of Columbia 
University, as ‘‘the most important contribution to popular educa- 
tion that has been made in America in fifty years.’’ ‘‘The Fruit of the 
Family Tree,’’ Mr. Wiggam’s latest work, expresses in simple terms 
the truth about heredity, a subject on which the author is per- 
haps the greatest living lay authority. Mr. Wiggam was born in Aus- 
tin, Indiana, fifty-three years ago. Before becoming a lecturer and 
writer, he worked as a chemist, an assayer, a mine superintendent, 
hotel manager, and newspaper man. 


Bell, and the moonshine invention was 
the telephone. 

When I was a cub reporter on a Minne- 
apolis newspaper many years ago, I met 
a friend one day who told me he had 
invented an adding machine, and if I 
would give him twenty-five dollars, he 
would give me a _ half-interest in the 
patent, and we would make a fortune. 

I laughed at the idea. 

Shortly afterward a big corporation 


bought this half interest for a quarter of 


a million! 

Humanity has always laughed at its 
saviors and stoned its prophets. 

It seems to me that the fourth mark of 
an educated man follows inevitably from 
the first three. It is this: 


He now lives in New York City 
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PrOURTH: He cross-examines his day- 


dreams. 

Jesus, who was the greatest educator 
that ever lived, said one day to his 
followers: 

Which of you, intending to build a tower, 
sitteth not down first, and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufficient to finish it? 

Lest, haply, after he hath 
laid the foundation, and is 
not able to finish it, all that 
behold it begin to mock 
him, saying, this man began 
to build and was not able 
to finish. 


Jesus plainly was 
speaking here of that 
large number of people 
who have “hair-trigger 
constitutions.” They go 
off half-cocked; they are 
constantly biting off 
more than they can 
chew. They are built on 
what aveW lognte call 
the “all or none princi- 
ple.” When an_ idea 
strikes them, they do not 
instantly call up counter 
ideas to check and bal- 
ance the first one. I 
often find myself, when 
in an audience, dreaming 
of jumping up and yell- 
ing, “Fire,” and then 
leaping on the stage and 
calming the audience and 
becoming quite a hero. 

Fortunately, just at 
that moment my foot 
gives me a twinge, or 
some counter idea gives 
me a poke, and I save 
my reputation for being 
sane. 


NSANITY is simply 

daydreams that are 
not cross-examined but 
are carried to the limit. 
We like to read melodra- 
matic novels and see 
motion pictures of this 
type, because we there 
see our daydreams fully 
carried out. It is excel- 
lent relaxation, but = it 
won’t work in practice. 

A frend of mine of 
this type adopted a 
unique plan! When an 
idea of importance de- 
manding action struck 
him, he would set it up 
on the witness stand and subject it to a 
merciless cross-examination. If it got 
through the third degree, he called the 
idea a good one, and adopted it for 
practical use. This man was formerly 
called a “dreamer.” As we say of so 
many people, they said he was ‘‘full of 
grand ideas, but lacked ballast.”” But by 
this simple process of cross-examining his 
ideas, he became a really great executive. 

An executive is simply a dreamer with a 
good balance wheel. 

A young industrial engineer from one of 
the Baten schools of business admin- 
istration said to me recently, “‘I have just 
come from the survey of a ten-million- 
dollar concernywhich>for years paid one 
hundred per cent(Continued on page 160) 


Thriling Days n Dawson When 
The Klondike Rush Was On 


“Grub” was worth its weight in gold that first winter when this city of wild ad- 
venture was jammed with fortune hunters—Apples sold for a dollar each 
and eggs at $200 a dozen—Stories of famine and great riches, 
of courage and of cowardice, as I saw them enacted 


By Barrett W. tlloughby 


Eprror’s Note: Last month Barrett Willough- 
by told you how she went to the Klondike on 
her father’s shoulders. “It never occurred to 
him,” she said, “gay wanderer that he was, to 
leave his wife and children behind when he set 
out for gold or adventure!’’ In the article that 
follows she tells of their thrilling experiences 
after reaching Dawson, which was the Mecca 
of the prospectors in the mad days of the rush 
to Alaskan gold fields. 


N DAWSON, in the gold-mad days of 

’97, the river front was lined with 
crazy craft—houseboats, scows, hay- 
covered rafts, skiffs, and canoes, that 

had brought thousands of eager 
Argonauts down the Yukon. On the 
muddy banks above, sprawling in the late 
September sunshine, lay the city of the 
adventurers, its tents and crude log 
cabins sending up smokes of supper fires. 
‘The tents, with stovepipes rakishly 
aslant, bore slogans painted in tar along 
their walls: ‘‘Klondike, or Bust!’ 
**We’re from Missouri!” ‘‘Washing done 
& Fortunes told!”’ The cabins, inked 
untidily with moés, had dirt roofs. Shoot- 
ing up everywhere were small platforms 
on stilts six and eight feet high, whereon 
provisions were 
stored out of reach 
of the wolf dogs that 
prowled about and 
fought in the street. 
Skirting the 
river bank went 
Front Street, a 
muddy road without 
sidewalks, dotted 
with stacks of grub 
under tarpaulins. 
Facing the river 
were a few business 
houses of logs and 
many tent saloons. 
Down the middle 
of the muddy thor- 
oughfare plowed 
a dense mass of 
picturesque human- 
ity. High-booted 
men in mackinaws 
of many colors, men 
in overalls, in buck- 
skin, in red under- 
shirts, and even in 
blankets. There 
were a few women 
in rubber hip boots, 
and skirts con- 
sidered very short in 
those days—the 
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PMOTO BY BROWN BROS., W. Y 
Prospectors bargaining for food which a newcomer has just brought to 
Dawson. These hardy adventurers often had plenty of gold; but there 
were many times, as Barrett Willoughby relates in the accompanying 
article, when they would have given a king’s ransom for a baked potato 


same being about a foot above the instep! 
fiecaiiawally a “bold creature” in bloom- 
ers skirted the edge of mud _ puddles, 
drawing disparaging remarks from some 
and admiring glances from others. Dap- 
per Northwest Mounted Policemen, with 
scarlet coats, stiff-brimmed hats, yellow- 
striped trousers, and riding crops tucked 
under their arms, calmly surveyed the 
throng. 

Sounds of laughter and of tinny pianos 
drifted out from the tent saloons to 
mingle with the cheery greetings of men, 
the yelping of dogs, the shouts of dis- 
tracted teamsters trying to extricate their 
horses from the bog of the street. Despite 
the mud, the confusion, and the hantetie 
the autumn air was charged with hope, 
with a sense of newness, of discovery. 


HAT was Dawson the day my father 
moored his little open boat to the bank 
of the Yukon and established my mother 
and us three small children in a tent on 
the water front. 
Just as we dropped off to sleep the first 
night there was a shooting near our tent 
and a man was killed. The sound of the 


firing set hundreds of Malemutes baying 
in an eerie chorus that made my brothers 
and me duck our heads under the blankets 
and snuggle closer to Mother. One of the 
beasts ceased vocal effort long enough to 
slip into our grub-tent and make off with 
two slabs of” bacon, valued then at a 
dollar a pound. 
. Because of the dogs my father was 
obliged to get a cabin immediately—a 
tremendous undertaking, since the cold 
weather was coming on and thousands of 
others in Dawson were trying to do the 
same thing. On the river bank he found a 
one-room shack of logs, through which 
daylight filtered in a hundred places. The 
rent was fifty dollars a month, a great 
bargain; and we were soon settled there, 
our furniture, a Yukon stove, three boxes, 
and three bunks built against the wall, 
one above the other. padi, 
Many, not so fortunate as we were, 
pitched one tent inside another, and when 
the crisp, frosty nights of October came, 
they made the outer one air-tight by 
throwing water over it until layer after 
layer of ice coated it. Almost overnight 
cabins went up on both sides of ours. Our 
left-hand neighbor 
bought the last 
window in Dawson; 
it had six panes of 
glass and cost him 
twenty-five dollars. 
The young man 
on our right made 
his window of 
whisky bottles, as 
did many other 
home-builders in 
those days. Our 
cabin had a real 
window, through 
which we children 
used to watch the 
swirling Yukon, 
thick with ‘‘mush”’ 
ice by that time, and 
dotted with the 
boats and scows of 
arriving gold 
hunters racing in to 
beat the freeze-up. 
Often those chee- 
chakoes would leap 
from their craft 
armed with shovels 
and gold pans, and 
begin to dig in front 
of our door. Many 
came to the cabin, 
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asking naively, ‘Where 
is the gold?” They 
actually expected to pick 
up nuggets in the street! 
During that fall so 
many people rushed into 
Dawson without ade- 
uate outfits that a 
amine threatened. 
The two trading posts, 
the Alaska Commercial 
Company and the North 
American Trading and 
Transportation Com- 
pany, were expecting one 
more steamer from St. 
Michael’s with a supply 
of food before the Yukon 


froze solid. 


HE whole Klondike 

Valley was desperately 
depending on that steam- 
er for its winter food, and 
men watched with anx- 
ious eyes asthe thermom- 
eter dropped lower and 
lower and the ice in’ the 
river floated by thicker 
and slower eachday. Talk 
of gold ceased. Instead, 
people asked one another 
“Can she make it?” ... 
“Will the river freeze 
before she gets here?”’ 

One cold night, when 
the whole bowl of the sky was a-quiver 
with northern lights, the steamer rounded 
into sight below Dawson. Its stack was 
belching black smoke and it panted like 
a live thing as it bucked the current 
heavy with tons of slush ice. Thousands 
who had gathered in town to witness its 
arrival rushed toward the dock. Men 
shouted, dogs howled, and every whistle 
tooted in delirious, joyful welcome. But 
as the boat swung hn to the landing the 
cheering suddenly died. There was a 
strange, ominous silence. Then the frosty 
air was split by a swelling roar of rage. 

Instead of food for hungry Dawson that 
steamer had come in with a cargo of whisky 
and wine! 

“Lynch him!”’. . . “String him up!” 
the crowd began to yell; and the Mounted 
Police had to turn out en masse to keep the 
captain from being mobbed on his vessel. 
Not a case of liquor was allowed to land. 


HILE the wheel of the steamer was 

kept churning to prevent the ice from 
freezing about it, the manager of the Alaska 
Commercial Company’s store mounted a 
pile of logs and addressed the angry 
crowd. He appealed to the unmarried 
men who had no provisions to get aboard 
the waiting boat and go down-river, so 
that what food there was in Dawson might 
go to the women and children. His appeal 
was not in vain, for five hundred gallant 
fellows gave up their chances of fortune 
for that winter. When the river boat 
sped down-stream again, within three 
hours of its landing, the Yukon froze 
solid in its wake! 

That winter my father spent much of 
his time “trading and trafficking about,” 
as he called it, trying to get enough for us 
to eat. Company for dinner in those days 
was nothing less than a tragedy. We had 
neither sugar, butter, nor milk—no one 
had except the gamblers and the dance- 
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Gold seekers at work during the stirring days of the Klondike rush 


hall girls. Dad paid from fifty dollars to 
three hundred dollars for a fifty-pound 
sack of flour; but often his gold had no 
purchasing power at all, for there was 
neither food nor clothing for sale. It was 
my mother who solved ake problem of the 
family larder. 


Q)NE day a trapper with a back-load of 
furs sat down on our doorstep to shift 
his pack. He looked so cold that Mother 
invited him in and gave him a cup of our 
precious coffee. It was ten below zero; 
and though the man’s poke was full of 
gold dust, he had his blond head tied up in 
woolen socks, for there wasn’t a warm cap 
to be purchased in Dawson. Mother was 
always resourceful; and while the man sat 
there thawing out, she bought his furs, 
cut up a blanket, and, combining both, 
made him a fine warm headcovering with 
ear laps that could be worn up or down. 
He was the happiest man I ever saw. He 
gave her twenty dollars for the cap, 
weighing it out on our little gold aeale 
that stood on the shelf above the stove. 

But it wasn’t money that my mother 
wanted. She bought a stock of blankets 
from the A. C. Company—since there was 
no cloth in town—and the next morning 
hung in the window a cap with “ For Sale”’ 
on it. It wasn’t fifteen minutes before we 
had a line of men at our door leaving 
orders for caps. Mother took her pay in 
provisions instead of money, and because 
the caps were needed so badly we man- 


aged to get enough food to keep our 


family from hunger that winter. 

The clothes problem was a serious one 
for us children too, but Mother made us 
suits out of a brilliant red blanket, and 
little parkas of bedticking with fur around 
the hoods. My brother Loll considered 
red a “sissy” color for a boy, and he 
dreaded going out on the street for the 
first time in his flaming new suit. [“{J'll 


wear the pants first, Ma,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
break the news gently.”’ 

Mother made my father a whole suit 
out of a gray blanket that had a brilhane 
border of red, white and blue stripes. 
Because of the scarcity of material, in 
cutting it she had to let the stripes fall 
where they might. They appeared in such 
ridiculous and astonishing places that 
even the Indians from Moosehide Village 
used to follow Dad, laughing and pointing 
at him. “Htyu hehe!” they would cry; 
and my father, always ready for a little 
fun, would turn and say something to 
them in Chinook, which sent them into 
fresh spasms of mirth. 

They must have liked him, though, for 
they came often to our cabin bringing 
gifts. The squaws kept me supplied with 
the moccasins I wore. They were made of 
tanned moosehide, and trimmed beauti- 
fully with beads. 

Everyone in Dawson that winter wore 
moccasins and mittens of moosehide, for 
which the Indians charged prices ranging 
from ten to twenty dollars. 


KEROSENE, when obtainable, sold for 
forty dollars a gallon. Like many 
others, we had neither candles nor lamps 
in our cabin. Our light was a “bug,” made 
by drawing a piece of cloth through a but- 
ton, and setting the homemade wick in a 
baking powder can lid full of bacon grease. 
Even the grease was limited. I remember 
my father’s bringing home two candles 
one night. They were the product of an 
ingenious friend, who was making them 
from moose tallow, using tte for wicks. 
They sold for a dollar each, but melted 
almost as soon as the flame began to glow. 

The restaurants that had been running 
in October one by one shut their doors. 
‘No Supplies” was the sign that appeared 
everywhere along Front Street. The last 
eating-house (Continued: on page 68) 


“I Believe in Shooting Square 


With Man and God” 


The remarkable story of Charles Page, one of the biggest business men in the West, 
who has made millions only to give them away — First, he contnbuted ten 
per cent of his income, then twenty-five, then fifty per cent, “and 
finally,” he says, “I decided to pass along everything 
I didn’t need for living expenses, and I’ve 
been happier than I ever was before” 


By Harry A. Stewart 


N THE winter of 1892 a woman lay 
sick in the hospital at Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Each time the busy sur- 
geon paused at the head of her bed 
to glance at the chart which hung 


there, he frowned worriedly. Day b 
day the woman’s life was ebbing. cath 
seemed inevitable. 

One evening her husband paid his 


nightly visit to the hospital. He came 
dressed just as he had been when he left 
his work of hauling logs—in rough macki- 
naw jacket and calked boots. Hintocing 
awkwardly through the glistening corri- 
dors he sat for a long time by his wife’s 
bed, not saying much, but giving her the 
comfort of his presence. 

When it came time for him to go, he met 
the doctor as he passed out. 

*‘Doc,” he asked anxiously, ‘‘how’s she 
gettin’ along?”’ 

The medical man answered with pro- 
fessional cheerfulness. 

“Oh, she’s doing fairly well,” he said. 

The young logger looked the doctor in 
the eye for a moment, and then turned 
dispiritedly away. He could read the un- 
spoken verdict in the physician’s glance. 

Outside, he sat down on a bench and 
took his head in his hands. Over the snow 
under the evergreens gleamed the lights 
from the hospital windows. If the young 
husband felt the bitter cold, he gave no 
sign. His thoughts ran back over his life 
since he had been married, twelve years 
before. It had been a runaway match, a 
love marriage; and that love had never 
faltered, not even for a day. And now he 
seemed about to lose his wife. 

“Oh, Lord!” he groaned, in the an- 
uish of his spirit, “don’t take her away 
rom me. I just couldn’t bear it!” 

He was not accustomed to prayer. To 
beg, even of his Creator, was a thing he 
had never done. He felt strangely help- 
less as he tried to pray. 

“Lord,” he implored, “leave her with 
me, even if it’s only for a little while!” 

The words he uttered rang emptily in 
his own ears. He didn’t seem to be 
making the connection—somehow. The 
prayer fell to earth without ever reaching 
to the height of Heaven. His clasped 
hands dropped between his knees.. 

““Why should God do anything for 
me?” he thought. ‘‘What have I ever 
done for Him?” 

This idea—which at that moment en- 
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tered his mind for the first time—startled 
him. He had always prided himself on 
“‘shooting square,” on giving value for 
value—on doing his part. Now, it oc- 
curred to him, that he was asking some- 
thing for nothing. The idea was abhor- 
rent to him. 

“TI couldn’t expect God to help me,” he 
thought. “I ain’t been shootin’ square 
with Him!” 

He leaped to his feet. With him, to 
think was to act. He hastened down the 
path, eager to begin to do his duty toward 
God. But as he hurried through the snow- 
drifts, his first quick steps slowed. What 
was his duty to God? 

Then he remembered his childhood. 
His mother had belonged to a religious 
sect which practices “tithing,” or giving 
a tenth to God. There, it flashed across 
his mind, lay the way in which he could 
begin to “‘shoot square” with the Lord. 

For the rest of that evening he dis- 
appeared. Noone knew what he did. But 
on the following morning a poor widow had 
a burst of joy when she found under her 
doorsill an anonymous contribution that 
removed from her heart the fear of winter. 


PRE next night the man was back at 
the hospital. 

“How is she?” he greeted the doctor. 

The answer was a pitying headshake. 
*“No better.” | 

For a moment the young chap was de- 
pressed. Maybe he was on the wrong 
track. Maybe there was nothing to this 
notion of his that God would take pity on 
him if he tried to do his part. Then he 
shut his teeth determinedly. 

“I ain’t makin’ a bargain with you, 
God,” he thought. “I’m doin’ this be- 
cause it’s the right thing for me to do.” 

And, with that, he felt strangely cheered 
and relieved. This time, 1t seemed to him 
that his message carried. Thereafter, of 
each dollar he earned, a tenth part stead- 
ily went to relieve the necessities of some 
poor person. 

Now comes the remarkable part of this 
incident. His wife, much to the aston- 
ishment of the surgeons, took a turn for 
the better, and within a comparatively 
short time was well! 

That man’s name was Charles Page. 
The practice he began thirty-four years 
ago he has never stopped. For a long time 
he gave a tenth of his income. Then he 


increased the quota to a quarter; then to 
a half, and finally to all except enough to 
provide for his personal and family ex- 
penses. The amount he has thus donated 
runs far into the millions. If Page had 
kept what he has made, he would to-day 
be one of the richest men in the Middle 
West. Later in this article I will tell you 
just what these “gifts” of his amount to. 

iow I want to ai you something about 
the man. 

Few men are as well known throughout 
the Middle Western states as Charles 
Page. The fact that he has been so con- 
sistently successful as an oil operator, 
however, is emphasized less than certain 
extraordinary qualities the man possesses. 
As far away as St. Louis, I began to meet 
people who knew of him, and who talked 
of his wonderful home for children in Sand 
Springs, Oklahoma. They spoke of the 
huge sums of money he has given to phil- 
anthropic enterprises. They referred to 
him as a millionaire who has done a great 
deal of good with his money. 

But no one seemed to understand ex- 
actly why he did these things. I began to 
realize, as I traveled steadily south and 
west, that Page was surrounded, to a cer- 
tain extent, by a wall of mystery. The 
man himself was well known, but his mo-~ 
tives and character were understood only 
vaguely. 


[i BEGAN to dawn upon me that I was 
on the trail of a story with unique and 
fascinating features. When I finall 
Page I found that my surmise ha 
correct. 

There was nothing unusual or strange 
about his boyhood and early life, except, 
possibly, the uncommon buoyancy of his 
spirit—his refusal to be defeated, or even 
ase Chase by an unfriendly environment. 

e was born in 1861 on a farm in the 
woods near the little town of Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. When he was sixteen 
bia old, his father died, and Charles 

ecame the sole support of his mother and 
his brothers and sisters. The farm was too 
poor to provide for the family, so the 
moved to town, where the boy got a ‘ob 
as a messenger on the railroad. He worked 
at this for a year or so, and then became a 
contractor, hauling logs out of the woods 
for the lumbermen. He was doing this 
when his wife became so ill. 

After.a few years (Continued on page 150) 
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Charles Page 


IF MR. PAGE had wanted to be a rich man, he 
could have one of the largest fortunes in the West 
to-day. But he gives away a// of his income, except 
enough for his personal and family expenses. He has 
donated many millions of dollars to an orphans’ home 
which he founded at Sand Springs, Oklahoma; and 
in numerous other ways he has kept his benefactions 


abreast of his income. Mr. Page was born in Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, sixty-four years ago. He has been 
a telegraph operator, a miner, and a lumberman. 
To-day he is one of the leading oil operators in 
Oklahoma, and is also interested in farming, manu- 
facturing, and public utilities. This picture shows him ° 
with two of the orphans from the home he established. 
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Mrs. JOHN KELLY (below), one of the 
most remarkable mothers in the coun- 
try, tells in the accompanying article 
how, despite poverty, she raised her fa- 
mous sons and daughters. Mrs. Kelly 
was born in Ireland, but came to Amer- 


ica asachild. She lives in Philadelphia. 


P. H. KELLY (above), 
who is one of the lead- 
ing contractors of 
Philadelphia, 1s Mrs. 
Kelly’s eldest son. 
He built the $¢,000,- 
ooo library in_ his 
citv, and many other 
important struc- 
tures. (Below) 
Charles Kelly is su- 
perintendent of con- 
struction for the P. 
H. Kelly Construc- 


tion Company. 
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(BeELow, LeErr), Mrs. John Frommeyer 
and Mrs. Joseph Cruice, daughters of 
Mrs. Kelly. (Below, right), John B. 
Kelly, known to his friends as Jack, 1s, 
like his elder brother, an important 
Philadelphia contractor. He is also a 
famous athlete, and in the Olympic 
games of 1920 won the world’s cham- 
pionship among single-scullers. 
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WALTER KELLEY 
(above), known in 
America and Europe 
as ‘‘The Virginia 
Judge.” He 1s one of 
the most popular of 
vaudeville entertain- 
ers now on the stage. 
(Below) George Kelly, 
actor and well-known 
dramatist, is author 
of “The Show-Off,” 
“The Torchbearers,” 
and of several other 
plays. 


Photo by Apeda Studivs 


~ Oh, for a Million Mothers 
Like Mary Kelly! 


She has five sons and two daughters, who are an honor to her and who think she 1s 
the most wonderful person in the world — Poor and always hard pressed by 
work, she nevertheless kept ahead of her children in education. 

She loved them and toiled for them, but she never was 
afraid of them— An inspiring story of an extraor- 
dinary woman and her distinguished children 


By William A. McGarry 


FEW years ago, Mrs. John Kelly’s 
sons and daughters, their hus- 
bands, their wives, and their 
children held a reunion in her 
home near Philadelphia. The 

house, the money to run it, and an ample 
ersonal income are hers—given to her by 
bei children. 

Back of these gifts there is a deep 
affection and an abiding gratitude. But 
that isn’t all. There is also an extraor- 
dinary reverence, a great respect! For 
they have learned to count not only on 
the mother-love in her warm heart but 
also on the wise counsel of her clear and 
active brain. 

Her five sons are men of achievement. 
In age, they range from the thirties to the 
fifties. They have won prosperity and 
high honors. Yet when they are consider- 
ing a new enterprise, or are taking any 
important step, they go to their mother 
for her judgment and opinion. 

The whole story of the Kelly family 
is an extraordinary one; but the supreme 
figure in it—the one which has made it 
possible—is this mother who sits enshrined 
in the hearts and the minds of her 
children. 


Sixty baad ago, when she was thirteen 
l 


rears old, she came to this country from 
her birthplace in Ireland. She was 
brought up by her grandmother and her 
aunt, who lived in Rutland, Vermont. 

The little girl, she was Mary Costello 
then, began in childhood the struggle 
against poverty which was to last a 
many years. But it never broke her spirit 
and never warped her judgment. On the 
contrary, it made her only the more wise, 
just, and self-reliant. 

‘‘The school I went to in Rutland,” 
she told me, ‘‘was a mile from our house. 
There was a janitor; but I think he must 
have been one of these hibernating 
animals,” she declared, with a twinkle in 
her eye; “for many a winter morning, 
after wading through a mile of snow 
drifts, I’ve gone down into the school- 
house cellar, gathered up shavings and 
kindlings, and started a fre to warm the 
building. 

“It’s that way all through life. There’re 
always some folks that won’t do their 
share—and there’re always some that do 
two shares. But the slackers are not so 
smart as they think they are. They’re 
cheating themselves, if they only knew it. 


“For there’s no kind of work that won’t 
teach you something; and I ought to 
know,” she added, ‘‘for I’ve done ’most 
every kind of work that was ever invented! 
You can’t be the wife of a poor man and 
the mother of ten children without holding 
more jobs than you have time to count. 

“TI had to be cook, baker, laundress, 
scrubwoman, dressmaker, milliner, valet, 
lady’s maid, waitress, chambermaid. I’ve 
been doctor, nurse, preacher, and teacher. 
I’ve been a lawyer, for I laid down the 
code of justice in the family; and I was 
the policeman that kept order, and the 
jury that decided the cases, and the judge 
that handed out the punishment. 

““Yes, and I’ve been the banker that 
received the money, the accountant that 
kept the books—in my head—the cashier, 
and the paymaster. 

“T had to know groceries and dry goods, 
fuel and light, plastering and papering 
and carpentering. 


“FINHAT,” said Mrs. Kelly, with a proud 

lift of her head, ‘‘is what 1t means to 
be the wife of a poor man and the mother 
of ten children! And will you tell me that 
a woman who can do and be all that 
shouldn’t have the respect of her husband 
and her children? 

“Pil tell you what is the trouble in 
most families: the mother 1s afraid of her 
children! I never stood in fear of mine 
even though I would have given my 
heart’s blood for them. They were the 
whole world to me. But I never was 
afraid of them. 

“Why should I be? I had more 
knowledge and experience and judgment 
than they had. For their own good, they 
must be taught to respect me as their 
superior—which I was then. 

“Not that I demanded their respect 
just because I happened to be their 
mother! You can demand a show of 
respect, so long as you are the stronger. 
But the thing itself has to be earned; and 
I never stopped trying to earn the respect 
of my children.” 

“How?” I asked. 

“For one thing,”’ she said, “‘I tried to 
grow in knowledge. From the time | was a 
child | had a hunger for books. I couldn’t 
buy them; but i begged and borrowed 
them at every turn. All my life, I have 
kept up my reading. 

‘I married young—before I was quite 


eighteen years old. My husband had come 
over from Ireland and was a workman 
in Rutland. Our first six children were 
born there. Then we came down to this 
section. 

‘“‘For years we were poor. My husband 
would earn perhaps twelve dollars a week. 
You can guess that it took some managing 
for eight of us to live on that! I was up 
at five o'clock in the morning; and often 
it was midnight before I went to bed. 

“But,” she said, and again with that 
proud lift of the head, “I never stopped 
reading and studying! I’ve stood by the 
stove hundreds of times, a baby under m 
left arm and a book in my left hand, 
while I made pancakes with my right one. 
And they were good pancakes, too, if 1 
do say it. 

“T’ve sat at my sewing machine, with 
a cradle beside me, and a newspaper hu 
in front of me. At the turn of a seam, 
would read a few lines, and give the 
cradle a push, to keep the baby asleep 
just a wee bit longer. 

“One of my neighbors used to say to 
her friends, ‘Huh! Mrs. Kelly! Why, I’m 
told that she reads the newspapers! 

‘She thought I should have etn goin 
along the railroad tracks, like herself, 
picking up pieces of coal. The trouble 
was, he liked being out on the tracks 
instead of taking care of her house and 
her children—teaching them and herself 
to be ft for better things.” 

“What became of hee children?” I 
asked. 

Mrs. Kelly sat up very straight. 

“Tl cell you!”’ she said. “‘ Three of them 
have died—miserable deaths. One ts still 
living, more’s the pity! For if she,were 
my daughter, I would ratherjsee her dead 
than as she is now.” 


WITH this tragic picture before you of 
that other woman’s children, let me 
tell you about Mrs. Kelly’s. 

With ten of them to care for, and on so 
slender a sum, she 1s justly proud that she 
brought all of them through the critical 
period of infancy. One boy died when he 
was ten years old. The others lived to 
manhood and womanhood. 

The oldest son, P. H. Kelly, 1s a con- 
tractor in Philadelphia; builder of the 
five-million-dollar municipal lhbrary, the 
Capitol_Annex at Harrisburg, and great 
skyscrapers), (Continued on page 72) 
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Three Old-Timers 


A story of loyalty 
By Wilbur Hall 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STOCKTON MULFORD 


ITTLE Mrs. Gill was almost seventy, 
and yet, she told herself as 
bravely as she could, she had al- 
ways been sharp and _ pert 
enough—until Candless came! 

Candless! Dimly—for the big man’s loud 
voice, his positive ways, his rapid words, 
tangled and portentous, seemed to have 
been.the very origin of this confusion of 
her mind, this Blaring of thought, as 
though he had created a mist about her 
brain—dimly she recalled his first coming. 

It had been two years after Nort's 
death, when she had come into the 
property that lay between the two deep 
canyons, Fish Creek and Cascade River, 
with its four thousand acres of timber, 
its quarry site, its upland meadows, 
dotted with springs. 

Candless had “dropped in.” He had 
said that he wanted to take care of her 
and her interests, for the sake of his old 
friendship with Nort. She had thought 
that strange; she had never remembered 
having heard her husband speak of him. 

As for being taken care of, Nancy Gill 
had wondered then, and wondered un- 
easily now, if she needed taking care of. 
When the mist cleared a little from her 
brain she felt that she was amply able to 
take care of herself, as she had done before. 

No; Candless had insisted. She was to 
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go where she could be comfortable, waited 
on—“‘seen to!” 

Her hands locked and unlocked them- 
selves in her lap as she considered all this. 

Looking out from her bay window, 
where the winter sun shone brightly, 
Mrs. Gill saw Candless’s big machine dis- 
appear over the Plumas road. She sighed. 

he tenth of May, he had said. There 
were some legal formalities to be seen to. 

She had not understood. She did not 
understand now. She only thought that, 
if she could clear her brain, she might 
be able to think of some of Nort’s old 
friends, and hers—some of those early 
Californians—to whom she could turn. 

The Plumas pe folks were neigh- 
borly and pleasant; but they were not 
hs oe ie the eet aes Like 
that lawyer, Judge... Judge... or 
the little, twisted, smiling old man who 
took things so quietly, as he drove his 
team and battered wagon up and down — 
up and down. The thin fog rose across 
her mind, like breath on a mirror. 

There was Candless . . . coming back 
. « . onthe tenth of May. 


(THREE diminutive burros, wearil 
dragging a rattletrap of a wagon, wit 
an old man hunched on the sagging seat, 
and with two buckets swinging from the 


rear axle, were turned from the highway 
at the summit and began to descend the 
steep grade leading into the gulch where 
lay Gold Bar. 

Their driver was a small, bent, wiry old 
man, with thin shanks and arms, strong, 
bronzed hands, and gray eyes squinting 
a little from looking at ah sun and facing 
rain and wind and snow. 

The old man seemed to belong to his 
wagon, his wagon to the country, as indi- 
visible parts. For thirty years he had been 
traveling thus, trading, peddling, carry- 
ing messages, doing errands, and acting 
as intermediary in a job-lot of deals for 
the isolated inhabitants of mountain, des- 
ert, and upland stretches that ran three 
hundred miles north and south, and ex- 
tended from the Nevada line on the east 
to San Francisco on the west. 


LJPON his annual pilgrimage he made 
a circuit that, through the years, had 
become as fixed as an orbit; calendars 
could be corrected by Doc Winship’s 
visits; some said that watches could be 
set by his infrequent but exact arrivals 
and departures. 
_ It was precisely because of this latter 
fact that Judge Esra Marker, seated on 
a low wall in the historic cemetery of Gold 
Bar, basking in the first warmth of the 
spring sun, doubted his eyes when they 
were caught by the flashing reflection of 
two buckets swinging back and forth 
from the rear axle of the equipage that 
came over the summit and began to de- 
scend the grade. 

“Cherries in January next!” the judge 
exclaimed, aloud. ‘“‘ Now what can bring 
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Doc Winship to Gold’ Bar in Apnil?” 

It was, of course, something extraor- 
dinary; the judge rearranged the bunch of 
half-wild pink roses he had gathered at 
the abandoned Wilkins place on the way 
up, touched the warm, moist mound 
gently, tenderly, laid the roses there, and 
st up. 

Tall, broad, and vigorous, despite his 
seventy-five years, he lingered for a 
moment, looking down at the headstone 
that bore the name of his wife. With a 
dignity that was beautiful, he took off his 
broad black hat. 

Then, returning his hat to his head, at 
that slight angle—inimitable—at_ which 
he had always worn it, he walked down 
the cemetery road at a good pace, swing- 
ing his cane, to intercept the eae esa 
wagon of his old friend. 


OC WINSHIP, squinting ahead, 
raised acracked shout. ‘‘Cometo fetch 
you, Jedge!” he called. “Git, jackasses!” 
They came up with a flourish, only old 
Pete, the offside, holding back a little, as 
though protesting at this violence to their 
common custom. 

“You old fraud, you!” the judge cried, 
reaching up for Winship’s hand. “What 
are you doing here in April? Have you 
come to draw your will?” 

“Will?” Winship snorted. “You'll be 
under the sod a las time before I’m 
ready to make my will, Jedge. Climb 
up—and look out for Henry Grosbeck’s 
silk funeral hat! Kick that durn blanket 
over—there!”’ 

The’ burros started again, old Pete 
switching his tail vigorously. The rickety 
wagon creaked, 
swayed, jolted. 
Judge arker 
clung to the top 
rod. 

“Tf it isn’t your 
will, Doc, what zs 
it?” 

Winship shook 
his head. 

“Wait till we get 
set in the office, 
Jedge. What’s the 
news here in Gold 
Bar?” 

The town, the 
shell of a town, 
into which they 
were descending, 
had once boasted 
a population of 
twenty thousands 
but that had been 
in the days when 
thehydraulicswere 
tearing the vitals 
from the Rincon 
and the Phillips- 
Garrity hills back 
of Main Street, 
for gold; now it 
claimed a hundred 
souls, and was fall- 
ing to pieces block 
by block, wall by — 
wall. 

Gold Bar had 
once known life at 
flood, when ro- 
mance tinctured 
every simple fact 
and occurrence; 


in September 


now, it marked dull time, housing only 
such as were too poor or too indolent to 
move, or else, like Judge Marker, were 


rooted to the spot by sentiment, living in | 


the past. 

The judge’s law office was Gold Bar in 
miniature. It was furnished in the gar- 
nishments of the Sixties—faded, worn and 
dilapidated, though neatly kept; its most 
prized and eloquent decoration was a 
lithograph, framed in gilt, of ‘ Lincoln— 
Our Candidate.” Its law books were of a 
still earlier period, but sufhcient for the 
old man’s needs and references. 

Once in the judge’s office, with the 
burros tied to the old rack by the Bonanza 
House and contemplatively munchin 
straw, Doc Winship filled and lighte 
his pipe, puffed a few minutes to order 
his thoughts, then said, in his cracked 
voice: 

‘““There’s a heap of law in Californy, 
ain't there, Jedge?” 

66 Yes +P 


*“ New laws all the time, eh?” 

“New provisions. About the same old 
law, Doc.” 

‘““New ways to get around it, too?” 

“Yes. But old ways to prevent getting 
around it, if you know where to look 
for them.” 

‘‘That’s correct, is it?”’ Doc Win- 
ship’s face brightened. “ Reckon there’s 
some lawin’ ’Il have to be done!” 

“For yourself, Doc?” 

Winship snorted. 

“Huh! No.” He puffed a moment. 
“Californy’s changed, Jedge, since our 
day. The smart aleck run things now. 
Ain’t such a power of us old fellows left.”’ 


**Yes, Mr. Candless. Come in. 
Come in. Nort isn’t here.’’ She 
brushed her fingers across her 
eyes, helplessly. ‘‘He—he died 


when was it?’’ 


mention o 
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He ruminated. The judge waited, puz- 


-zling. ‘‘There’s Piney Johnson,” Winship 


concluded, and smoked on. 

“Piney Johnson?” The judge looked 
out of the window for a moment without 
speaking. The name carried a faint clue. 

es, there were they three, at any rate, 
who had been Californie a long, long 
time; a long enough time, so that they 
had forgotten the Taceenin s of the last 
quarter-century, but remembered vividly 
the smallest details of those before. 
“Piney Johnson? Yes. What’s up, Doc?” 


(THE little man burnished his pipe 
bowl on his knee. 

ee was Norton Gill, Jedge,” he 
said. 

The judge looked at him sharply at the 
F this fourth name. 

“And his wife, Nancy,” he added | 
gently. aa 

“You and I met the stage with Nort 
when she came in from Inditanny to 
marry him,” Winship remarked. 

“In sixty-nine.” | 

“Seventy-one.” The little old man 
chuckled. “Your mind’s failin’ a leetle, 
oe e. But not much. Nort died a while 

ack. 

“TI know, Doc. It’s fifteen years, at’ 
least, since I’ve seen them. They moved 
up into Plumas County before that, and 
I can’t be sure.” 

“You knew Nort did himself good up 
there? Land, and timber, and so on.” 

“Yes. He must have been well off 
when he died.” 

“He was. And left it all to Nance.” 
Doc Winship smoked a moment, in a 

Alehce that began to be trou- 
bled. 

“All to Nance. She was 
always trusting—easy put un- 
der. Remember?” 

‘The judge leaned forward. 

‘Then there’s something 
wrong, Doc?” he asked. 

‘*That’s what 
I’ve drove two 
hundred miles out 
of my time to see 
‘ie about, Jedge.” 

e drew from an 
inner pocket a long 
envelope, and took 
from it a news- 
paper clipping. “I 
got to San pe 
cisco on the first, 
as usual. Second 
day I went into a 
lib’ary I know, to 
look up the county 
papers. This was 
in the Plumas ‘Reg- 
ister. Marked 
‘Legal Advertisin’,’ 


edge. 

He laid the clip- 
pe down; leaned 

ack to look at the 
Lincoln lithograph, 
but not seeing it. 

The judge read 
slowly, his large 
ruddy face intent 
—coloring a little 
—under its crown 
of white hair. 
When he had fin- 


ished he was quiet 
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a moment, drumming a slow measure on 
the desk with his finger tips. Then he 
asked, thoughtfully: 

“Do you know who this P. M. Candless 
is, Doc?” 

‘Not personal, I don’t. But I’ve seen 
his tracks before. Varmint tracks!” 

The judge considered. 

‘““You mentioned Piney Johnson.” 

The doc spoke apologetically. 

‘“‘Wasn’t aimin’ to belittle you, Jedge 
—nor the law. But sometimes, as I 
rec’lect back, the law was a leetle slow!” 
He cleared his throat. 

“It was. Perhaps even slower now, 
Doc. You're right.. Go ahead for Piney, 
if you think you can make it. The drifts 
will be bad, and it’s eighty miles, just 
about.” He paused. ‘‘There aren’t 
many men, Doc, who would try that 
journey in April—for the widow of an 
old friend.” 

Doc Winship rose, putting on his sorry 
old hat. Then he snorted scornfully: 

‘“‘Not. many o’ the new Californians, 
maybe—the smart alecks!” He crossed 
to the door. “I'll see you in Plumas 
County.” = 
Pit be there on May tenth, Doc!” 

“I figgered you would, Jedge.” A 
slow smile came on his face. “It’s a 
hundred mile, and hard travelin’,” he 
observed. “‘Not many men’d try that 
journey in May—for the widder of an 
old friend!” 

The judge colored, then laughed reso- 
nantly. 4 

“You go to blazes, Doc!” he cried, 
and blew his nose violently. 


PINEY JOHNSON, a long, thin, dark 


man on whom Time had tried vainly 


to leave his marks—an indomitable old | 


man whose spirit and strength denied the 
passing of the years—stood in the doorway 
of his crude cabin in a lost valley in the 
heart of the deep mountains, looking 
across the wastes of snow to observe 
the slow approach of a traveler driving a 
packed burro. 

The sight was unusual; perhaps three 
times in a winter—when Johnson hi- 
bernated like a bear, trapping, mending 
gear, cleaning his guns—some telephone 
company lineman, a trapper, or one of 
his faraeattered neighbors would drop in 
for an hour or a night. Therefore the old 
man watched the approaching visitor 
keenly, gazing over the glare with unwink- 
ing eyes. Finally he grunted and turned 
into his cabin again, where he shook up 
his fire, added wood, and set forward his 
coffee pot and a mess of beans, already 
steaming and fragrant. 

So much done in preparation, he sat 
down at his bench and took up again the 
dressing of the pelt of a silvery-bellied 
fisher. The coffee was boiling and the 
beans simmering when Doc Winship 
stood in the door. 

“Well, Piney, you old wart-hog!” he 
cried. 

ohnson, scraping the inside of a leg 
skin, did not look around. 

‘*’Lo, Doc,” he replied quietly. “‘Where’d 
you drop from?” 

“**Cisco. Um-m! Beans an’ coffee, eh? 
That’s prime! Any dry feed for the 
burro?” 

“Lean-to.” Johnson jerked a thumb. 
“Dry your blankets in here.” 

‘Ain't figgerin’ to unpack, Piney. 
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Got to be goin’ soon’s I’ve et.” 

‘Suit yourself, Doc.’ 

When Winship returned, the 
beans and coffee were on the 
table, flanking hunks of Dutch- 
oven bread, and Piney was open- 
ing one of his hoarded cans of 
ses He did not turn his 

ead. 

“Slick up an’ set, Doc,” he 
suggested. ‘‘Basin’s under the 


bench.” 
VYVINSHIE used the basin, 


soaping himself generously, 
flinging drops of water. When 
they were seated at the table, 
neat and inviting with its spotless 
red cloth, Piney Johnson folded 
his hands before him, glanced at 
his guest, then bowed his head. 

“We're iving thanks, Lord, 
for your lovin’ kindness and 
bountiful goodness. Amen.... 
Lift yourself some beans, Doc.’ 

They exchanged fragmentary 
bits of news for a time, Doc 
Winship hungry, Piney Johnson 
incurious, patient. Reaching for 
a second helping of the gleaming 
yellow hemispheres of fruit in 
their thick, clear sirup, Doc 
asked, offhandedly: 

‘“‘D’ye rec’lect my mentionin’ 
that d cut Perry Candless’s 
trail up north, couple o’ years 
back?’ 

ponnse flashed a look at him. 

e 


“You ain’t seen him since— 
your dealin’s with him?” 
- “Ain’t wanted to!” 

“Never got anything more 
out of him, did you?” 
“ 66 No.”’ ss , 

The old wagoner shook his head. 
Artlessly he asked: 

“Remember Nort Gill, Piney?” 

Johnson nodded, rolling a cigarette 
smoothly. “Died up in Plumas County, 
I heard.” 

““Yes. He was real, old Norton Gill 
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was. 
“Certain!” Piney Johnson said, round- 


Doc Winship withdrew from his coat 
pocket the envelope and newspaper clip- 
ping, handing the latter across the red 
tablecloth. Piney Johnson read it slowly, 
reread it. He poured himself a third cup 
of coffee and began to drink it, without 
looking up. Doc Winship spoke casually: 

“I come by Gold Bar on the way in. 
panes Marker’s goin’ to look after the 
awin’ end.” 

Johnson spoke sharply for the first 
time. 

“Can’t law a cantamount like Cand- 
less!’ he snapped. 

The old doc wagged his head. 

“That’s what J figgered,” he said. 
“It’s why I’m here.” 

Johnson rose. He crossed to the stove, 
removed the coffee pot, and set it aside. 
He closed the drafts of the stove care- 
fully, pulled to and latched his windows, 
tacked his fisher skin to a board, and be- 
gan rubbing it with a compound of salt 
and tannic acid. Doc Winship, finishing 
the peaches, got up also, and redded up 
the dishes. 

Before he was through, Piney Johnson 


had pulled on a heavy mackinaw coat 
and a skin cap. Then he reached for his 
snowshoes. 

“*Stay’s long’s you like, Doc,” he said, 
stooping to the thongs. 

Doc Winship looked at him. 

‘‘Ain’t you goin’ back with me?”’ 

“‘Nope. Goin’ down the river and out 
Sacramento way.” 

“But that’s sixty mile fa’ther!” 

Johnson straightened, stamping his 
feet to fit them to the clumsy webbed 
shoes. 

“My best shootin’ gun is loaned out,” 
he explained. “I’m goin’ by for it.” 
He rose and shuffled across to the door. 
‘Tenth of May, you said?” 

““That’s what’s in the paper.” 

“T’ll be there.” 

“The jedge and _ I'll be mighty obliged 
to you, Piney,”” Doc Winship observed. 

“You go to hell!” Johnson replied, 
and turned westward down the little 
valley, lifting his feet with a drag and 
slide—pulling up his collar. 


HE big automobile seemed to leap 

over the hill summit like some great 
beast of prey, and its roar, coming 
faintly to ee Gill’s ears, heightened 
the similarity. As the machine ap- 
proached she could see the breath coming 
from the driver’s lips hke steam, and a 
smoky black plume extended itself from 
the rear of the car. 

Encased iny glass, heavily overcoated 
and, (muflered,-and now leaning down 
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Candless threw open the door—and Piney Johnson stepped into it. A revolver butt pro- 
truded from his belt. Johnson did not touch it. He did not glance at it. But Candless: did | 


to speak to a small companion, was the 
man she dreaded. Her mind, that had 
been almost orderly for a few moments, 
became a whirling jumble, clouded— 
fogged. Little old Mrs. Gill raised her 
hands nervously to her head, patting 
her smooth white hair. Was she ready? 
Candless had warned her that she must 


TS soon the door pull was violently 
jerked, and its bell clattered hysteri- 
cally in the kitchen and rang through the 
still house. Mrs. Gill hurried along the 
front passage and stood in the door, 
her bent and trembling little figure 
sweetly framed in the burgeoning honey- 
suckle. 

“Hello, Mrs. Gill!” Candless greeted 
her, in his booming voice. “We're on the 
dot, you see. This is the tenth of May.” 

“Yes, Mr. Candless. Come in. Come 
in. Nort isn’t here.” She brushed her 
fingers across her eyes, helplessly. “‘He— 
he died in September—when was it?” 

Candless interrupted her, giving his 
smaller fellow a quick glance. 

“Don’t bother your head about that, 
old lady!” he said. ‘‘ This is Mr. Gifford, 
the lawyer. A shrewd man, Mr. Gifford 
is, Mrs. Gill. I wouldn’t cross him, 
if | were you!” He winked broadly at 
the attorney. 

“Come in, Mr. Gifford. You are wel- 
come, sir!” Her voice quavered, and she 
took herself to task. She closed the front 


door and led the way toward the back 
parlor, where the fire glowed. 

“Hat rack behind the door, Gifford,” 
said Candless. “Make yourself at home. 
It’s cold in this barn of yours, Mrs. 


Gill!” 
“Cold? Oh, yes. Nort— But Nort 
isn’t here. I didn’t notice it was cold.” 


She found her knees shaking, and her 
strength gone. She sank into her chair 
at the window. Candless came in nois- 
ily, kicked up the fire on the hearth, threw 
on a new log. He stood with his back to 
the flames, his hands behind him. 

“Drag up a chair, Gifford,” he di- 
ee “That’s more like. Now, Mrs. 

ill!”” 

The little old lady’s eyes leaped to his 
face. He was a big man of forty, with a 
heavy, round head on enormous shoulders, 
and a smooth face lined only by two or 
three wrinkles on his forehead. His mouth 
was large and straight, with a slight down- 
ward droop at the corners; it had the look 
of a steel trap. 

“In the fies place,” he continued; 
“T’ve made all the arrangements I spoke 
to you about for finding you a comfortable 
place down below. A woman will come 
for you this morning, and as soon as 
we're through here, you'll be taken 
away.” 

“Taken away?” Mrs. Gill’s eyes left 
his face to travel haltingly about the 
“Taken away. Yes, Mr. Cand- 


“In the second place, there are one or 
two papers for you to sign, so that I can 
manage your affairs for you without any 
trouble. You have the documents there, 
Gifford?” 

The lawyer rose, as though shot up by 
a spring, and opened a brief case. 

“All ready, Mr. Candless,” he said, 
spreading the papers out. ‘“‘Power of 
attorney, assignment of homestead, as- 
signment under foreclosure, mortgages, 
memorandum of agreement—” 

Mrs. Gill’s attention wandered. She 
could understand nothing now. She 
only knew that something troubled her 
excessively. She stared about her. Out- 
side the window the first rosebuds were 
just beginning to form—small, green. 
Beyond was the road, with patches of 
snow here and there under the firs. 


A WAGON drawn by three burros 
passed the window and stopped. An 
energetic, brisk little old man jumped 
down, tied the burros, hurried into the 
ard. The wagon had a torn and weather- 
earch canvas top; two buckets hung 
from the rear axle. Mrs. Gill’s heart 
leaped. Norton would have known— 
Norton—Doc—Doc Winship— Who was 
Doc Winship? Oh! 

Nancy Gil gasped. “Excuse me, 
gentlemen,” she said suddenly to Cand- 
less, who was standing by the frre, poking 
it. He swung.around. Mrs. Gill was 
leaving ‘the ‘room, (Continued on page 96) 


Give the Man You'd Like To Be 
A Look at the Man You Are 


That’s what I did while on my vacation last summer, and I discovered that the man 
I'd like to be 1s a wiser fellow than I am!—In my cottage, far from the 
hurry and noise of city life, I made a list of things I don’t want, 
and of things I do want—I am giving you these lists in 
the hope that they will help you, as they have 
helped me, to live a richer, happier life 


FRIEND and I were talking one 
night recently about every- 
thing in general and nothing 
in particular, as friends will do 
upon occasion. And then our 

talk drifted into a discussion of vacations. 
‘“‘T don’t intend to take a vacation this 
summer,” he said to me. 
“Why not?” I asked. 
“Well, I’ve got a lot to 
do,” he answered. ‘‘My 
business is growing, and it’s 
riding me so that I don’t 
feel justified in leaving it. 
Besides, a man. doesn’t 
really need vacations. I 
have enough amusement 
right here at home. There’s 
always somewhere to go, 
and 1 can see more of m 
friends here than I can if | 
go to some flossy summer 


By Edgar A. Guest 


around you. If you never cut loose from 
your work and go off for new experiences, 
you are very likely to live a poor life, even 
though vour bank account mounts into 
impressive figures. 

bone to this conclusion last summer 
when for two full months I stepped out of 


Not How Much, But How Little; 
Not How Fast, But How Slow 


is OT how much can I get out of life, but 
how little do I need from life to be 
happy and healthy and comfortable, is the 
question that now concerns me, 
Guest. 
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says Mr. 


for the maximum. I learned that it is 
possible for good friends to be happy with 
themselves; that time isn’t valuable in 
itself; that a little is as much as a lot, 
if it 1s enough; and that a friend of mine 
who drove to Pointe Aux Barques in four 
hours hadn’t unpacked his grip before the 
friend arrived who took 
four hours and a half to 
make the trip. Nothing 
happened in that thirty 
minutes the former had 
“saved” that was worth 
risking his life for. | 
And while I sat on my 
porch, hearing the swish of 
the waters on the shore, I 
decided a good many other 
things, too. I tried to strip 
life of its frills, and get down 
- to fundamentals. I let the 
man I would like to be have 


resort, or to some outland- 
ish place where there isn’t 
anybody but a lot of tin-can 
tourists stopping overnight. 
I took a vacation last year, 
and didn’t get anything out 
of it but sunburn and sore 
muscles.” 

I let him talk on, and 
didn’t argue very strongly 
with him, even though I 
know he is mistaken about 
vacations. They are among 
the few real necessities of a 
full life. ‘‘All work and no 
play makes jack,” as some 
wit has said—“‘yjack,” of 
course, having its slang 
meaning of “money ” 1n this 
instance. And that’s about 
all it does make! 

For my part, I have very 
positive views about vaca- 
tions. I am sure that you 


‘**Not how fast can I go, but how slowly 
can I travel, and still reach my destination 
in time for my appointment. 

“Not how much money can I make, but 
how much do I need to provide properly for 
my family and insure them against want and 
misery. | 

‘**Not how many things can I do, but what 
are the few things I can do best. 

“This is my revised program of life. I 
made it up last summer as I sat at night 
on the porch of my summer cottage and 
thought about the things that count, and the 
things that don’t count. I recommend it to 
you as a help to the achievement of the great 
goal of happiness and worth-while living.” 


a good look at the man I 
really am. I let him size me 
up, and from him I got a 
list of things I don’t want, 
and of things I do want. 


PUT these things down 

because I hope they will 
help you, my friend, in your 
efforts to be as happy as 
possible. That’s what we 
all want, and I think I have 
found out how to make it 
easier to get a little closer to 
your enon share of happi- 
ness. Have you ever stopped 
to think that happiness is 
not only aright, but a duty? 
Have you ever stopped to 
think that if you are un- 
happy you make others 
unhappy? And that if you 
are happy you make others 
happy? 


will be a better man or woman for taking 
them, and that you will do your work with 
greater skill, and live your life more 
successfully if, once in a while, you get 
away from all that you are accustomed to, 
and give yourself over to play, rest, 
companionship with your family, and 
thinking about the things that are worth 
while and the things that are not. 

You get a good perspective only by 
getting away from the familiar. You 
can’t see the forest if the trees are all 
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the rush and swing of city life into the 
calm and quiet of a country neighborhood. 
My wife, my boy, and my girl were with 
me on this glorious vacation, and all of 
our lives will be richer because we went to 
Pointe Aux Barques, a little place on 
Lake Huron. 

Day after day I rested, played, sat on 
my porch looking out over the wide 
waters, and thought of the values of life. 
And this ts what | have decided: Most of 


us hinder our own happiness by. striving 


That’s why I urge you to get away, 
when you can, and give the man you 
would like to be a look at the man you 
really are. The man you would like to be 
is the better of the two, and the wiser. 
Listen to him, and see if he doesn’t tell you 
some of the same things he told me out 
there in our isolated home last summer. 

In our little cottage I decided that I 
don’t want all the money in the world. I 
don’t even want every dollar it would be 
possible for mé to make. I have no 
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ambition to be the highest paid member 
of my profession. I did cling to that 
thought a few years ago, but I have 
discarded it. I have found so many other 
things I would rather be and _ possess. 

I don’t want the biggest house in 
Detroit, the largest front yard, the finest 
art collection, the fastest automobile, or 
the swiftest pleasure yacht. 

I don’t want the superlative in anything 
I can think of, un- 
less it be the finest 
fnends, and those I 
am sure I already 
have. 

But I dowanttodo 
the best I can with 
my task every day. 


DO want to be 

the best possible 
father to Bud and 
Janet; the best pos- 
sible bushand te 
their mother; the 
best possible com- 
rade to those who . 
share the path with 
me; the best possible 
influence within my 
little circle; the best 
possible employee of 
the Detroit “Free 
Press;” the best 
possible neighbor, 
lodge member, club 
member—and these 
ambitions I am sat- 
ished I can more 
nearly achieve by 
living within the 
limit of my powers. 
I don’t. want to 
break myself on the 
rocks o fe men 
imum possibility in 
selfish performance. 

I want a house I 
can liveinandenjoy, 
not a mansion I can 
move into only to 
die. 

I don’e want to 
head the subscrip- 
con list with one 
splendid splurge. I 
don’t want to be the 
greatest giver to 
chanty. I prefer to 
give a little, but to 
give that little often- 
er and to live longer 
to do my giving. 
should like to die 
mth my donations 
all made in ad- 
vance. I don’t want 
to die and have my 
chanties left to a 
trust company to disburse. I do want to 
leave my family protected and provided 
for; bue I don’t want to leave them too 
soon, with the memory that I devoted all 
my strength and energy to building the 
fortune which they inherit. 

Modern life has made us all more or 
less slaves to the maximum. It seems to 
have grown too complex to be lived either 
safely or sanely. We are all trying to do 
too much, and a lot of it is unimportant, 
or not worth while. We are seeking the 
superlative in almost everything we at- 
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tempt. We are all driving through life 
in the mad hope that we are going to get 
somewhere, some day, but we're missing 
the beautiful scenery along the way, and 
we're passing by innumerable friendly 
inns where kindly people dwell and simple 

leasures flourish. We're dropping the 
hone for the shadow. 

We have the idea that there can be 
neither pleasure nor pride in anything, 


**It’s good to get away from this, once in a while,’’ says Eddie Guest, who, in 
the accompanying article, describes the finest vacation he ever had. Mr. Guest 
is one of the most popular and widely read newspaper poets in the world. Born 
in England in 1881, he was brought to America when he was ten years old. He was 
educated in the public schools of Detroit, and for the past thirty years has 
worked for the Detroit ‘‘Free Press.’ Mr. Guest’s poems have been syndicated and 
printed by scores of newspapers for many years. His helpful philosophy, and 
his genius for seeing the sunny side of life, have won for him innumerable friends 


unless it be the largest, the greatest, the 
newest, the most expensive, or the most 
exclusive; and we've lost the notion and 
habit of comfort and solitude and self- 
entertainment. As a matter of fact, most 
of us are not fit company for ourselves. 
We've had so little time to ourselves that 
we're positively miserable when chance 
gives us an open evening. 

We are all thrill-chasers in one form 
or another. We are striving to be top- 
speed artists and contest winners and 
record smashers, forgetting that the great 


Benue: must necessarily be few. We are 
etting our neighbors set the pace, when 
we should be controlling our own destinies. 

But at that little summer cottage, I 
discovered that many of the things which 
we deem important in our city life are 
really ummmportant. Much that we fret 
and worry about in town doesn’t matter 
at all. 

It isn’t necessary to happiness to know 
everything that ts 
going on; you need 
not attend dinners 
and luncheons and 
parties and recep- 
tions to find con- 
tentment. Life could 
be lived without a 
telephone, and lived 
well, except on rare 
occasions. The daily 
telephone calls 
which come to us in 
the city, with very 
few exceptions, are 
unimportant. But 
the jingling of the 
telephone bell has 
grown to be a tax 
upon our nervous 
energies. We may 
sit down to rest, 
but we are menaced 
constantly by the 
knowledge that we 
may be summoned 
into conversation. 

Baseball games, 
yachtraces, the state 
fair, public dinners, 
and all the seem- 
ingly great events in 
life are just inci- 
dents of the day. 
Within reach of 
them, we feel that 
we must attend. Our 
neighbors will be 
there; not to be 
there also would be 
to suffer a loss in 
social prestige. 

But these things 
don’t really matter. 
Miss them and noth- 
ing vital is lost. Re- 
moved from them, 
these events come 
and go, and you find 
yourself as happy 
as you would have 
been had you been 
among the throng. 


HERE is very 
little discontent 
in missing things, 
once you have made 
up your mind to it. 
A quiet, simple little country church can 
charm you. Isolate yourself from the 
reat city for two months, and you will 
find that the magnificent cathedral, with its 
vested choir and costly organ, its eloquent 
divine, is no holier and no more restful to 
your soul than is the humble little tem- 
ple of the countryside. If the essence of 
religion be there, you will never miss the 
ee apping: and the vestments. 
e reached Pointe jAux Barques dur- 
ingo the last\ week.of\ June. For the 
first time in the (Continued on page 144) 


A corner of Jack Miner’s world-famous sanctuary for birds. Each year thousands of wild geese, wild 
ducks, and other birds visit this haven of safety. The birds you see in the picture are wild geese 


“It Was Me That Needed 'l'amin’— 
Not the Birds!” 


For years Jack Miner was a professional hunter, and all wild creatures were 
terrified at the sight of him—Then he experienced a great awaken- 
ing, out of which he built a new life on the ruins of his | 
old one — To-day he is known the world over 
as the friend of all outdoor things 


By William S. Dutton 


ENTLEMEN,” announced the 
chairman, “the last speaker 
on to-night’s program will be 
Jack Miner. fre will tell you 
about his birds.” 

It was past ten o'clock, on a big pleasure 
boat homeward bound to Detroit after a 
week’s outing in Canada. Between four 
and five hundred business and professional 
men filled the vessel’s big saloon. Three 
hours they had listened to popular speakers, 
to famous entertainers and well-known 
wits. They were becoming tired and rest- 


less. 

“Who the deuce is Jack Miner?”’ asked 
one. 
‘*Never heard of him,” shrugged an- 
other. ‘‘Come on, let’s go on deck.” 
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All over the saloon men got up to leave. 
They crowded the aisles and doorways and 
the meeting broke into confusion. 

A man had taken the speakers’ plat- 
form, a big, homely, red-headed man. His 
face was freckled from ear to ear and 
freckles showed on his scalp where his hair 
was thin. His shoulders were of a breadth 
that suggested the strength of a grizzly. 
His hands were those of a man who all of 
his life had done hard outdoor work. 

“Folks, all I ask o’ you is a chance,” he 
said, ‘“‘just about five or six minutes to tell 
you ee I’ve come to talk on. If you 
don’t want to hear me then, I won't say 
another word.” 

And the big homely man began to talk. 

His sentences were unpolished, Here 


and there he slipped up in his grammar 
and some of his words were not accurately 
pronounced. But slowly, over that noisy 
saloon, there came a change. In the door- 
ways men paused. Those in the aisles be- 
an to slip on tiptoe back to their seats. 
fie minutes went by, and when the 
speakerg hesitated and became question- 
ingly silent, the only sound to be heard 
was the throb of the boat’s engines and the 
faint lap of the waters against the sides. 
‘“‘Want me to go on?”’ the big man asked. 
“Go on! Yes, go on!” men shouted 
from all over the room. 
It was past midnight before they let him 
sit down! 
The speaker had told them how, for 
years) (he(had hunted the woods over, a 


“It Was Me That Needed Tamin’—Not the Birds!” by WiLLiamM S. Dut TON 


professional killer, the deadliest enemy 
there of every wild thing; how, eventually, 
he had noticed that birds would fly in 
peace over the farmer at work in his field 
and by the housewife and the schoolboy, 
but go shrieking off in utter terror at the 
frst glimpse of his own red and freckled 
head. 

“Tt wasn’t right,” he related to those 
men. “I felt like crawling into a hole and 
never again coming into the light o’ day. 
Why, even the robin shunned the trees 
about my house. The only bird that’d 
associate with me was the thievin’ Eng- 
lish sparrow! 

“| went home and I put away my gun 
—l’ve never taken it up since. Right 
there, | decided I was going to win the 
birds back to me. 
I bought seven wing- 
clipped geese and 
put them in a mud- 
hole about twenty 
reds from the house. 
Around the mud- 
hole I put corn, 
hoping that the food 
and the geese that 
couldn’t fly would 
attract there other 
geese and wild 
ducks, 

“For four years 
I kept putting out 
my offering of corn, 
but not a goose or 
a duck came down 
to take it. They 
wouldn’t trust me. 
They thought it was 
another trick. Then, 
in 1908, when I was 
beginning to think 
they were done with 
me forever, ] got up 
one morning to see 
what made me feel 
like jumpin’? over 
the house. Eleven 
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geese had come down and were eating my 
corn! 

“T waited and watched, but no more 
came down that year. Then, in 19009, 
thirty-two stopped to visit me, and in 
1910 I counted more than four hundred! 
I made the mudhole into a pond, and next 
year so many came that I couldn’t begin 
to count them! 


““T SAW the truth that year—the birds 
weren't wild, it had been me/ I hadn’t 
tamed them, I had only tamed myself! 
‘**Gentlemen, thousands and thousands 
come now,” he concluded, “both geese 
and wild ducks. They shadow the sun 
when they fly. The chine come raght up 
to my kitchen door, some of them right 
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wilder or 
wild goose, yet thousands of them come down on Miner’s place, at Kingsville, On- 
tario, and while there they are tame. Miner was born in Ohio sixty years ago, and 
as a young fellow was a hunter. But for many years now he has been one of the 
stanchest friends that wild creatures ever had. 
all over the world call him, could neither read nor write until he was thirty 


“Uncle Jack,’’ as children 
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into my kitchen to eat from my hand. 
They’re all my friends, and I feed and look 
after them, the same as I would any hu- 
man friend who honored me with a visit. 
Last year, in two months’ time, I fed three 
thousand two hundred bushels of corn. 
All told, for the year, corn cost me three 
thousand dollars. 

“T’m a poor man as worldly riches go, 
and sometimes I have to dig pretty deep 
to get the money for that corn. But in 
friends—well, I wouldn’t change places 
with John D., or Ford, or any of them. | 
can’t count my friends. They can count 
their money.” 

When he had sat down the big room was 
silent for a little. Then suddenly it burst 
into a riot of applause, and something 
happened that was 
not on the program 
at all! A dozen men 
were on their feet, 
shouting to the 
chairman to be rec- 
ognized. At length 
one of them gained 
the floor. 


“Mr. Chairman,” 
he said, “‘I’d like to 
help Jack Miner feed 
those birds. I know 
he hasn’t asked for 
money and isn’t ex- 
pecting any, but [ 
and some more here 
want to help him, 
just the same. I 


move that we pass 
the hat.” 


‘*Make it a bas- 
ket,’’ shouted 
another, ‘‘and I'll 
second that motion. 
A hat won’t be near 
big enough.” 

hey did make it 
a basket! What’s 
more, they filed it! 
The collection from 
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friends with birds,’’ says Jack, ‘‘is to throw a handful of corn instead_.of,a, thimbleful 
of shot.’’ Every year Miner feeds thousands of bushels of corn to migrating wild fowls 
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Jack Miner's beautiful home, which he, his wife and their sons built with their own hands. For twenty- 
five years he saved oak boards until finally he had enough to put up the house he had dreamed of 
living in. He and his family also planted all of the flowers and practically all of the trees on his place 


those five hundred men amounted to one 
one five hundred and sixty-six dol- 
ars! 

The life story of Jack Miner—the story 
which Jack Miner himself told me a few 
weeks ago when I spent a day with him at 
his home near Rane ville in Ontario, 
Canada—is a real romance. He was born 
in a country village in Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, one of a family of ten children. His 
father was a brick and tile maker. The 
family was poorer than any brood of 
church micé ever pretended to be. At the 
age of ten, and I mean the statement lit- 
erally, Jack was as wild and uncouth as 
any Indian savage who ever roamed the 
American forests. Until thirty he could 
neither read nor write! 

Yet to-day, at sixty, Jack Miner is rec- 
ognized as Canada’s greatest bird man! 

he Canadian Government has set aside 
one thousand five hundred acres at Kings- 
ville as a sanctuary in which he may pur- 
sue his work. His home ts visited by thou- 
sands of people, a number 
which includes both Amer- 
icans and Canadians, and 
some of the continent’s big- 
gest men. His discoveries on 
the migration of water fowl 
have been accepted as authori- 
tative the world over. Fur- 
thermore, this boy of the Ohio 
woods, whose entire schooling 
in books occupied less than 
three months, has made of 
himself a lecturer in demand 
on both sides of the border. 
He can’t fill all of his invita- 
tions to speak. And he has 
written a book. 


lk » FROM Detroit, you will 
take the ferry over to Wind- 
sor, and from there the Kings- 
ville trolley, and ask the con- 
ductor to let you off at Miner’s 
Crossing, you will be within 
a five-minutes walk of Jack 
Miner’s home. 

Walk west, and you need 
not inquire the way. You will 
know the place at once by its 
birds and. its flowers. In 
spring and in autumn, up 
until there’s ice on the ponds, 
the wild waterfowl will be 


there by the thousands, their number only 
equaled by the between-seasons flowers of 
summer. 

You will find a lane of roses a city block 
in length, trellised overhead, and with the 
vines so deep on either hand that you 
won't be able to see through them. You 
will come upon pheasants tame as chickens, 
and, if you are careful, may stand within 
a yard or two of ducks and geese called 
wild in all the books. Every way you turn 
will be birds, shrubs, trees, blooming 
flowers. 


“TINHERE’S a dusty road in front of our 
house,” Jack Miner told me, “but 
though the machines run thick as flies all 
summer, we never get any dust. Instead of 
smearing the road with oil, I plant flowers 
in my dooryard. Then I nurse those flow- 
ers until they’re so beautiful that folks 
passing by just must slow down to look at 
them! Going slow they make no dust.” 
Like as not, you will find Jack in shirt 
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Jack Miner’s youngest son, Jasper, feeding his-pet 
robins. The birds are so tame that..they often follow 
the boy around and sometimes fly to school with him 


sleeves, with arms bared to the elbows, 
shirt open at the neck, hatless, and in 
rough workaday trousers tucked in laced 
boots. It’s the garb that he loves, the one 
I found him in upon my visit not long ago. 

I came upon him working away at a 
little writing table by a window. At his 
elbow was a stack of letters, freshly opened, 
big enough to make a mail-order man rub 
his hands and chuckle. I had a look 
through that stack later on. The letters 
were from all sorts and kinds of people, 
and were postmarked from all corners of 
the world. 

““Mr. Miner—’” I began. 

He had leaped up and extended his 
hand, big as a bear’s paw. His freckles 
eapanded into a wide, how ish smile, that 
kind of smile which makes you feel really 
at home, and welcome. 

** Just drop off that ‘mister,’ if you don’t 
mind,” he said, “and make it plain Jack 
Miner. I’m not used to being ‘ mistered.’ 
Everybody I know calls me Jack. The 
boys have put an ‘uncle’ 
ahead o’ that.” 

He strode back to the table 
and pawed among the letters, 
selecting a scrap of a missive 
from among the rest. 


**TOOK at this,” he invited 

eagerly, ““sent round the 
earth to old Jack Miner. 
Read it and tell me if Mister 
Miner’d ever get a letter like 
that.” 


Dear Uncte Jack: I have 
read all about your great love 
for birds in “My Magazine.” I 
will always be kind to birds, 
because it pleases God and you. 
I am nearly nine and have never 
hurt a bird yet and never will. I 
am sending you a card. . 


Here was the soiled penny 
card: 


Away in the Land of Purple and 
Gold 

And the Home of the Kangaroo, 

"Tis there where the Laughing 
Jack laughs all day; 

There somebody is thinking of 
vou. 


“Te’s from Australia,” ex- 
plained (Cont'd on page 126) 


Things I Wish My Wife 
Wouldn’t Do 


A few heartfelt remarks in regard to some of the domestic thorns 
which make otherwise happy husbands want to throw fits 


f 


HEER up! This isn’t going to be 

a Book of Lamentations, by An 
Unhappy Husband. No, sir,— 

or madam, as the case may be— 

I am that somewhat rare breed 

among domestic animals, a lucky dog. 

I got the girl I wanted. And up to the 
present—business of rapping on wood— 
she and I have hit it off better than an 
other couple we know. Anyway, we thin 
we have. 

When I hear the usual jokes about 
married life, I laugh; but in most cases I 
_ laugh because the joke is on some other 
fellow, not on me. I could write a whale 
of a piece about the things my wife does 
that suit me fine! Maybe I 
will, when I get my hand in. 
But, as a starter, Vm going 
to tackle the much smaller 
job of telling some of the 
things I wish she wouldn't do. 

This idea has been incu- 
bating in my mind ever 
Bacel read, in THE AMERI- 
caN MaGazine, the story 
of a man whose wife gave 
him a daily attack of the 
willies because of a certain 
little habit she had. 

It seems that she regarded 
herself as a partner not 
only in his joys and sor- 
rows but in his hair brushes 
also. She had a way of 
using those sacred articles 
to brush her own locks. As 
every man will agree, this 1s 
a species of léese majesté which ought to be 
punishable with impnsonment of, say, 
thirty minutes for the first offense, and 
thirty days for the second. 

However, this erring wife was guilty 
of a still more heinous crime. She not 
only used her husband’s brushes but she 
neglected to remove from them the fuzz 
of yellow hairs accumulated during the 
process of “doing up.” 


WHEN I had finished reading about 
this fellow sufferer, I triumphantly 
took the magazine to my wife, pointed to 
the story in question, and said, “‘Read 
that! You say I’m queer, and funny, be- 
cause I object a 9 never mind! You 
read that. Juse read it!” 

“Well, don’t get so excited,” said my 
wife. . 

That, by the way, is another puzzling 
habit of wives. They are always exhorting 
us not to get excited. Of course this has 
just the opposite effect. However, it’s a 
small matter. I mention it only because 
I wish my wife would never again say to 


wife! 


By R. B.D. 


me, ‘Well, dear, you needn’t get so 
excited about it!” 

But I will say this for her: Havin 
delivered that familiar admonition, an 
having perused the tale of the desecrated 
hair brushes, she proved herself the good 
sport I claim she pte Fon 
shee evening, always to be marked with a 
red letter in our domestic annals, the law 
of Thine and Mine, in regard to hair 
brushes, has not been broken. At least, 
if she ever has used my brushes she has 
removed the incriminating evidence so 
carefully that I am none the wiser. 

The ease with which this reform was 
achieved made me hope that THE AMER- 


A Wife Has Her Say Next Month! 
HE “fond but irritated husband” 


who airs his views in the accompany- 
‘ing article will be answered next month 


by an equally fond and equally irritated 


“Things 1 Wish My Husband 
Wouldn’t Do” is the title of her article. 
After you have read what she has to say, 
you will agree that she gets at least an 
even break in the argument. 
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1CAN MaGazineE would print other stories 
which might eliminate a few more thorns 
from our married life. I haven’t run across 
any that will serve my purpose, so I’ve 
decided to take the matter into my own 
hands. 

For this service, I probably shall be 
awarded the prize offered to the person 
who has been the greatest public bene- 
factor during the year. Naturally, that 
will be very gratifying to me. But it will 
be nothing compared with the peace which 
will descend on my spirit if by this means 
I cure my wife of the things I wish she 
wouldn’t do—and, perhaps, incidentally 
set a flock of other wives to thinking. 

I shall put these things down just as 
they occur to me, without regard to their 
importance or to their sequence. All of 
them are trifles, anyway. I admit that. 
The sharp point of a nail, in the heel 
of your shoe, is a trifle. But tf you can’t 
get rid of the naz/, you feel as if you can’t 
keep on wearing the shoe. 

lee is one thing, for instance; only 
a small matter, but it gets my goat just 


the same. We have an automobile—but 
not a chauffeur. I drive the car myself; 
and I drive it pretty well, if I do say so. 
I’ve heard my wife admit this, even boast 
of it—to other people. But, gosh! if you 
could hear her when we are in the car 
you'd think I must be half blind, totally 
deaf, and with the mental development of 
an infant in arms. 

We have two children: Bobby, aged 
ten, and six-year-old Eleanor. According 
to our custom, Bobby sits in front with 
me. The feminine half of the family takes 
the back seat. But in the business of 
driving the car my wife doesn’t take any 
back seat. Not much! As the poet says— 
or something like it—she 
seems to think it is her duty 
to warn, to counsel, and to 
command. And she sure 
does do her duty. 

“‘Sound your horn, dear! 
We're coming to a turn.” 
. .. You'd better go into 
second.” ... Slow down 
on the’ curve, Harold.” 
(That’sthename my mother 
wished on me at an age 
when I was powerless to 
prevent it.) ... “Better 
not try to pass that car; 
there’s another one coming.” 
... ‘Be careful! There’s 
a machine backing out of 
that driveway.” ... “Slow 
up, Harold! There’s a rail- 
road crossing ahead!” 


A back-seat driver! Yes, 


. that’s what my wife is. And I can hear 


the swelling chorus from other men who 
are in the same fix. The appalling num- 


.ber of mysterious motor accidents is 


doubtless due to the fact that the pa- 
tience of pestered husbands gave way 
under this strain. Mine gets dangerously 
threadbare sometimes. 


fi eae! is Number One among the things 
I wish my wife wouldn’t do. Now for 
Number Two. I wish—oh, how I wish!— 


.she didn’t love semi-darkness rather than 


light! 

A man regards a window as a means of 
admitting light and air. But to a woman 
a window 1s something you hang things in 
front of. 

First, shades; and they have to be 
pulled down exactly half way, no more 
and no less. Especially no less! Sec- 
ond, curtains; somewhat transparent, but 
admitting only a relatively feeble glim- 
mer of light. And, third, what women 
call “draperies.” ) Silk, or cretonne, or 
something, but,.(Continued on page 8&8) 
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CATTERGOOD BAINES, from 
the piazza of his hardware store, 
watched lazily as the young man 
called Rabbit Branch drove across 
the bridge and stopped his farm 

wagon before the grocery opposite. The 
old hardware merchant gave the young 
man only a brief glance; then his eyes 
strayed to the well-kept, well-nourished 
horse; to the wagon, clean, and fresh with 
paint. 

Lastly, he looked at the girl on the seat 
beside the driver—Rabbit’s bride of less 
than a year. Here his interest seemed to 
quicken, as well it might. 

Lilly was beautiful as a country girl 
should be beautiful. It is wholly possible 
she would no longer have been beautiful 
in Parisian gowns, nor if she had been 
patient under the ministrations of barbers, 
manicures, and beauty specialists. Who 
can tell? She was what Ne was, and her 
environment set off a loveliness which 
was of it, belonged to tt. 

Strong she was and healthy. Character 
sat upon her face. Indeed, she quite over- 
shadowed the slender, mediocre boy to 
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Leduc took a cold-blooded delight in his work, calling taunts, turning to ridicule 


Scattergood Sums 


whom her life was joined. Coldriver had 
wondered at the marriage, for, though 
Rabbit was industrious, frugal, capable 
as a farmer, nevertheless he had won and 
worn the name of “Rabbit.” And Lilly, 
it seemed, was entitled to be mated with 
some nobler animal. 

As Scattergood watched, there strode 
from the grocery store a large man nearing 
middle age. He was handsome, and laugh- 
ing and reckless, this Louis Leduc; and 
there were tales of him which it.was safer 


By Clarence Bud- 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


to whisper beyond his hearing than to 
mention in his presence. Louis was a 
riverman, a state of Maine man, whose 
language of youth had been the French 
atois of the Aabitant—a recent comer, 
ut a man who had made his mark in the 
vicinity. 

Leduc laughed and flung back his head 
as he saw the wagon and its occupants, 
and with a lordly swaying of the body he 
ruffed up to the off wheel and leaned a 
familiar-elbow-upon the seat. 
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Rabbit to his wife, who stood tense, hands clasped, watching in big-eyed silence 


Up the Eiwidence 


ington Kelland 
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“Well, see who’s here!” he said jo- 
vially. ‘‘He’s breeng you to town, him. 
Now, for sure zass nize, eh? We make ze 
féte, you and I by ourself, while zees 
Rabbit go to buy ze flour and ze lard!” 

Lilly made no reply, but glanced una- 
fraid at Louis; then, very slowly and with 
a peculiarity of expression, turned her 
head and looked at her husband. Her 
attitude was one of waiting, of expecta- 
tion. It was Rabbit’s cue, but he seemed 
to have forgotten his lines. He said noth- 


ing, did nothing, while his cheeks burned 
red, then ebbed to whiteness. Lilly turned 
away her face, and stared straight before 
her. 

“I go for take you away from zees 
Rabbit ’fore long time,” said Leduc. ‘‘I 
t’eenk zees Rabbit, she’s no good for 
husban’ more as ze sheeps. But you— 
Ha, ma belle, you arel ze womans for ze 
man, ze beeg man zat ees not rabbit but 
maybe loup-cervier. You come now—for 
zose sody pop?”’ 


Stull Rabbit sat quiet, very white, but 
uttering no protest, not asserting his man- 
hood. His shoulders were dropped, his 
head hanging—no spectacle to excite 
admiration. 

Leduc laughed. ‘‘You come?” he said. 


ILLY arose; but Leduc did not wait for 
her to step from the wagon. He seized 

her in his great arms and swung her to his 
side. 

‘*You see, eh? You feel zose arm? For 
you ze man, not ze rabbit, for sure!”’ 

Lilly did not glance back at her hus- 
band, nor did she speak to Leduc; but she 
accompanied him, very straight and silent, 
aloof. Somehow, as she walked beside the 
big Frenchman, she seemed apart from 
every other human being, isolated, lost in 
some deep communion with herself, busied 
in depths of her mind, to which no other 
prying mind could reach. 

Rabbit sat crouched behind his horse, 
a statue of shame and dejection. He 
knew that the part he had played was not 
admirable. 

Scattergood) heaved forward in his espe- 
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cially reinforced chair until it protested 
at the shifting of his great weight, and 
lifted himself to his feet. Slowly he ambled 
across the road to stop at Rabbit's wheel. 

‘*Mornin’,” he said. “‘Um. Dunno 
anybody keeps up their stock, ’n’ waggins, 
’n’ implements better’n you.” 

“Did ye seef” asked Rabbit in a 
strange, dead voice. ‘‘Did ye see him 
come and take my wife away from me? 
I fetched her into town, figgerin’ to give 


her a treat; and he’s took her away from 


me. I guess everybody seen it.” 

‘Mos’ likely some few done so,” said 
Scattergood. ‘I dunno’s I’d do a heap 
sight of worryin’ about how many folks 
seen it. No; } calc’late that wouldn’t set 
me thinkin’ much. What I’d have preyin’ 
on my mind was that she seen it!’ 


ABBIT moaned. ‘Don’t ye calc’late I 
know? I seenit inhereyes. He done 
what he done, and I didn’t do nothin’. I 
est set. Nor ’tain’t the fust time, nuther. 
He’s always a-comin’ it over me, every 
chanct he gits. Shamin’ me in her eyes 
and in my own. Tellin’ her ’n’ me he’s 
goin’ to take her away from me and all. 
And it kind of looks like he might do it.” 
Pe Mecaa Be you figgerin’ tolethim?” 
“What kinI do? Jest /ook at me. The’s 
men built for wrastlin’ and fightin’, and 
then the’s men like me. I hain’t never fit 
in my life. I kin work, Mr. Baines, and 
things grows fer me, and animiles likes me, 
and seems like I understand ’em. I’m jest 
that, and nothin’ else, seems as though. 
Jest the workin’ and lovin’ part of a man, 
with the man left out.” 
‘**Tain’t good any woman sh’ud git the 
~ notion her man’s a coward,” said Scatter- 


good. 

‘*What kin I do?” | 

“Huh! Now, jest let’s you’n’ me git 
down to s’posin’. S’pose Lilly was to git 
sick with, maybe, smallpox. Would you 
go runnin’ off, or would you stay by and 
nuss her?” 

‘Nothin’ could drive me away from her 
then,” said Rabbit. 

“Yit,” said Scattergood, ‘‘] hear tell 
Leduc run from a camp where smallpox 
broke out. And if Lilly was to fall into 
the river? Calc’late you’d stand on the 
bank and screech, or would you bust right 
in and do your best to git her out?” 

“I don’t calc’late I could hold myself 
back from her,’”’ said Rabbit. 

“Seems like I heard tell of a burnin’ 
barn and hosses inside. What about that, 
eh? With flames a-roarin’ and the hosses 
Runet and kickin’, and timbers a-fallin’. 

‘obody ’d go in but you—hain’t it a fac’? 
But vou got ’em out!” 

‘They was dumb beasts,” said Rabbit, 
“‘and I yest couldn’t bear they sh’ud suffer. 
Them things hain’t fightin’.” 

‘“‘Mebbe so, mebbe not. But, s’posin’ 
ag’in: Let’ssay this here Leduc’sa lunatic 
like. He comes smashin’ into your house 
where you ’n’ Lilly’s sittin,’ and he’s dan- 
gerous, like crazy folks sometimes ts. 
S’posin’, in this here frenzy of hisn, he 
goes to kill Lilly. Then what, eh? Would 
you go hide under the bed?” 

‘*Them’s diff’rent cases to this. Them’s 
necessity,” said Rabbit. *‘ But here I got 
to do the startin’. I got to commence a 
hghe with a feller that kin lick me with 
one hand. Seems like he’d jest mash me 
in a second.” He shook his head. ** The’ 
hain’t nothin’ I kin do!” 
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“Don’t seem to me like this here case is 
so diff’rent,” said Scattergood. ‘‘D’ye 
calc’late Lilly ’ud be any better off if this 
Leduc makes her run away with him than 
she would be drowned in the river or dead 
with smallpox or killed by a maniac? Eh? 
Hain’t it a wuss thing to kill the part of ye 
that lasts when the body’s gone, than it is 
jest to kill the body? Now, chaw on that 
idee. And figger, young feller, that no 
woman expects a husband to /ick every- 
body. Nor that she sees it’s a disgrace fer 
him to be licked. What’s bad is for her to 
git the idee he’s afraid to fight fer her 
sake. Understand that?” 

66 Yes.” 

““Be ye afraid special of a leetle pain?” 

“‘T—J] don’t think so.” 

“Or mebbe of havin’ a tooth knocked 
loose or a eye blacked up?” 

‘*I—mebbe not.” 

““Hain’t ye been bruised wuss this 
mornin’ than Leduc’s fists could bruise 

rer”? 

“‘T been crucified!”’ said the young man. 

‘“*Then,” said Scattergood, “I calc’late 
I’ve said my say. . . . G’-by.” 

The old man ambled back to his porch, 
but he did not sit down. He waited. Pres- 
ently Rabbit Branch lifted his head; he 
drew a deep breath and looked about him 
piteously. Then he clambered down from 
the wagon seat and started slowly across 
the bridge in the direction Leduc had 
taken with his wife. Scattergood followed. 

The young man paused outside the 
drug store, through whose window he 
could see Lilly, an untouched glass before 


_her, and Leduc boisterously jovial at her 


side. After a time they arose, and came 
out upon the walk. 

Rabbit, very white, and shaking so that 
the movement of his hands was visible, 
stepped out to front them; but when he 
spoke his voice was husky, unsteady, little 
more than a whisper. 

“Leduc,” he said, “you hain’t actin’ 
right. Go off about your business.” 

Lilly eyed him curiously. It was ab- 
surd, unimpressive. Leduc threw back 
his head and laughed. 

“You make me, heh? You, Rabbit, 
make me to go away! See. I wait.” 

Now it was apparent the young man 
did not know where or how to begin. He 
stood undecided, pitiful, and Leduc laughed 
once more. ‘‘You go out from my way, 
or, mebbe so, I walk across you!” he said. 


ND then Rabbit stepped closer— 
patently half a head shorter than his 
antagonist, and thirty poundslighter—and 
struck a futile, absurd blow, a sort of slap. 
Leduc retaliated ferociously. His fist 
flailed Rabbit to the ground. From all 
sides men came running. There were 
shouts of “‘Stopit!... “Let him be!” ... 
“Grab Leduc!” 

But Scattergood intervened. “Let 
be!” he said. ‘‘Let be.” 

“Leduc’ll kill him!” 

**Mebbe so. This hain’t to be meddled 
with. Leave ’em be!” 

Rabbit scrambled to his feet, and struck 
another silly blow at Leduc; again he was 
sent staggering. Once more he returned— 
unpossessed of the very rudiments of 
self-defense—and once more Leduc’s fist 
sent him staggering until the wall of the 
store arrested his body. He was silent; 
his eyes were bright, bright with some- 
thing folks never had seen gleaming in 


them before, as he came on again. It 
was ferocious, shameful. 

Leduc took a cold-blooded delight in 
his work, calling taunts, turning to ridi- 
cule Rabbit to his wife, who stood tense, 
hands clasped, watching in big-eyed si- 
lence. Five, six, seven times the boy was 
knocked to the sidewalk, and now he 
arose more slowly, wavered as he stood, 
but still staggered, tottered inward upon 
his adversary, to receive the blow he knew 
would come. 

He could scarce rise now. Leduc, laugh- 
ing, stood over him waiting—but he got 
to his hands and knees, raised his body 
erect upon his shanks, forced himself to 
stand and, head lopping from side to side, 
struck blindly at ihe big man before him. 
Again he was sent headlong, and now for 
half a minute he lay, struggling, unable to 
arise; but in the end he got again to hands 
and knees. 

No further could he go. The strength 
to stand was not there, but—the crowd 
gasped to see it!—he crawled toward Le- 
duc, crawled until his head was against 
Leduc’s knee, and there he struck the 
most absurd, the silliest blow ever seen in 
conflict between human beings. 

It was all his ebbing consciousness 
could muster. Resting on his left palm, 
he lifted his right to strike Leduc on the 
leg—a blow which would scarcely have 
killed a gnat. Then he fell upon his face. 


pEDUC drew back his foot to kick, but 
Lilly was before him. She looked up- 
ward into his grinning face, and her eyes 
were savage, dangerous—but proud. Her 
body sheltered Rabbit’s battered head, and 
as she crouched she seemed somehow re- 
mindful of a panther defending its cub. 

“If you dast to kick him,” she hissed, 
“Til kill yet? | Pe 

Rabbit stirred, and she bent over him; 
Leduc sneered at the hostile faces sur- 
rounding him, jostled and bullied his way 
through the circle, and swung off up the 
street. Scattergood, too, bent heavily 
over the boy; but Lilly shoved him aside. 

‘**Don’t touch him,’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t 
nobody touch him but me!” And she 
gathered his bashed and bleeding face to 
her bosom. 

He opened his eyes—as far as he could 
open them. “TI allus... told yeI ... 
couldn’t fight,” he said. And then, “‘He 
... he gave me a awful... lickin’!” 

Lilly pressed her cheek to his, and then 

lared about her. ‘““Him! Him lick you! 
He never did. Mebbe he could &:ll you, 
but he couldn’t Jick you—nobody could!” 

Scattergood arose, pinchin ie under 
lip between finger and ab. “Might 
git him over to Doc’s,” he said; and then 
he surveyed the little crowd. ““Um. . .. 
This here come out full better’n I ex- 
pected.” 


[! WAS early morning, the hour when 
Coldriver arises to milk its cows and do 
its chores, and Scattergood was sitting 
down to a light breakfast of flannel cakes, 
baked beans, salt pork and two kinds of 

ie—not to mention porridge and hot 
Sear and coffee—when there came an 
excited pounding upon his door. 

“Somebody knockin’,” said Mandy. 

*““T calc’late mebbe I’d of heard ’em in 
another minute, if you hadn’t spoke,” 
said Scattergood>dryly. ‘Better let ’em 
in, 
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Still Rabbit sat quiet, very white, but uttering no protest, not asserting his manhood. His shoulders were 
dropped, his head hanging—no spectacle to excite admiration. Leduc laughed. ‘‘You come?”’ he said 


It was Pliny Pickett, conductor of 
Scattergood’s passenger train, and Pliny 
was in a state of mind—so much so that 
he forgot to await Mr. Baines’s customary 
greeting, and to go through with the reg- 
ular ritual. 

“Ye better come quick! "Twas Jed 
Lewis found him, blowed nigh in two with 
a shotgun, and Sheriff Watts is all rigged 
up to go ’n’ arrest Rabbit Branch fer it!” 

“Now,” said Scattergood, ‘‘that’s what 
I call a masterly summin’ up of events— 
only you jest hain’t managed to mention 
the events. Who did Jed Lewis find?” 

“‘Leduc—right alongside the road, in 
the ditch!” 


Scattergood pushed back his plate. He 
needed to know no more; the whole of the 
event and its consequences spread clearly 
before him. “Um... . And Ulysses 
Watts is calc’latin’ to arrest the boy fer 
it—on account of that rumpus yestiddy. 
Um. ... Dunno’s I kin blame him off- 
hand. And ’twon’t do no harm to men- 
tion— Et yit, Pliny?” 

Pliny nodded. 

“Then set and watch me. Wa’n’t nothin’ 
never gained by startin’ a day on an empty 
stummick.” 

The old hardware merchant addressed 
himself to his food in such an efficient 
manner that one would little have sus- 


pected his mind to be troubled by any- 
thing not spread before him on the table. 
He did not hurry. He did not neglect. 
Not until his stint of twenty-four flannel 
cakes had been consumed, his third cup 
of coffee emptied, did he push back his 
chair, take his napkin out of his shirtband 
and sigh with satisfaction. 

“Now,” he said, “we kin go and see 
what the’ is to see!” 

They walked down the road until they 
reached an excited knot of folks by the 
roadside. There was Louis Leduc, not 
swaggering now but very still, lying upon 
the slope of) theGitch where he had fallen. 
He had been (Continued on page 162) 


How Cecil De Mille Works 


And What He Knows About Us 


Stories of exciting moments in the making of motion pictures and of the courage 
and devotion which the actors show in an emergency —Why De Mille 
came to do “The Ten Commandments” —Surprising revelations 
in regard to the kind of pictures people want to see 


By Mary B. Mullett 


ELL, what are you going 

to do next?” said Jesse 

Lasky to Cecil De Mille. 

It was in the early fall of 

1913, and the two men were 
lunching together in a New York res- 
taurant. 

“Oh, I think I'll go down and be 
President of Mexico,” laughed De Mille. 
“They have a new president about twice 
a fies so it must be easy to get the job.” 

“Why don’t you go ‘into motion pic- 
tures?” said Lasky. 

“I will, if you will,” was the prompt 


reply. 

_ “All right!” agreed Lasky. “‘Let’s do 
it. 
Before they left the table they had 
written, on the back of the menu, a draft 
of the articles of incorporation. That was 
the beginning of what is now the Famous 
Players-Lasky Company; and it was the 
way Cecil De Mille, who is now conceded 
to be “top dog” among motion-picture 
directors, happened to enter this field. 

It sounds as 1f the two men acted on the 
spur of the moment; but back of this 
apparently impulsive decision there was 
a good deal of serious thinking. 

e Mille, for instance, had been writing 
and producing plays; but he also had been 
watching the motion picture business. It 
wasn’t much to watch! Most of the 
movies at that time were crude and stupid. 

‘““Producers were making two-reelers 
which were nothing but chases,” De 
Mille said to me: ‘An Indian chased a 
cowboy through the first reel, the cowbo 
chased the Indian through the second a 
shot him—and that was the picture. Or 
the villain chased the hero through the 
first reel, the hero chased the villain 
through the second, shot him—and that 
was that picture. 

‘‘T was tired of seeing that kind of stuff. 
I believed I could tell a whole dramatic 
story on the screen. When Mr. Lasky 
said, ‘Why don’t you go into pictures?’ it 
simply brought things to a focus. I 
wasn’t acting on a sudden impulse. I had 
an idea in which I believed; and I also be- 
lieved that I could put it over in a big way. 

‘**The company was divided into four 

arts. One part I tried to persuade my 
brother to take for $5,000. 

***No,’ he said, ‘I'll keep my money. 
You'll need part of it to pay your fare 
back home!’ 

‘“‘I bought the rights to ‘The Squaw 
Man’ and engaged Dustin Farnum as the 
leading actor. i tried to persuade him to 
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take some of the stock as part of his 
salary, but he said he preferred the cash. 
I did my best to peddle that stock around; 
but the only person that could be induced 
to buy any of it was a man in Gloversville. 
He put in $2,000 just as a gamble. 

Phat $5,000 in stock, which went 
begging then,” laughed De Mille, ‘‘ would 
be worth about $10,000,000 now! 

“Well,” he went on, ‘I hired a stable 
out in Los Angeles; and with that as our 
studio we did ‘The Squaw Man.’ Up to 
that time, I never had seen the inside of a 
motion picture studio, except once when 
I visited a small one near New York. 
Being totally ignorant of the technique of 
production, I engaged a director for that 
first picture. But I directed the second 
one; and I’ve been directing ever since. 
_ “Those first years were pretty hectic 
ones,” laughed De Mille. “I got my 
motion picture education in a rapid 
succession of good stiff lessons. For 
instance, when I started, I didn’t know 
even the A B C of distribution. I sup- 
posed that you made your picture, got 
some theatres to show it—and there you 
were. 

“But we found that the General Film 
Company had a monopoly of distri- 
bution. And when we asked them to 
handle ‘The Squaw Man,’ which was a 
six-reeler and a new sort of production, 
they told us they had all the pictures 
they needed. 

‘** But,’ I said, ‘this is different.’ 

*“*We don’t want anything different!’ 
they told me. 

‘But this is better!’ 1 protested. 

*€*Oh,’ they said, ‘the public has gotta 
take what we give them. [They don’t know 
anything but our pictures, and don’t 
want to know.’ 

“They were right on the first point, 
but wrong on the second. The public 
did want something different; something 
better. And before the end of that vear, 
instead of our going to the General Film 
people, they were coming to us and asking 
for our pictures.” 


DE MILLE was not exaggerating when 
he said that those first years were 
hectic ones. Mr. Lasky, at that time, was 
producing a series of vaudeville sketches 
with music. So, for the first year or two, 
De Mille practically ran the whole enter- 
prise single-handed. 

He selected and bought the plays to be 
produced; helped with the work of adap- 
tation; engaged the actors; planned; the 


sets; directed the scenes; supervised the 
technical work and also the business 
operations. He had to have an almost 
incredible range of ability. And he had to 
drive himself with inexhaustible energy. 

The second year he made two pictures 
simultaneously! He did ‘‘The Cheat” in 
the daytime and “The Golden Chance” 
at night. 

‘“‘How did you manage it?” I asked. 

“From 9 A. M. to 4 P. M.,” he said, “I 
shot scenes in ‘The heat.’ from 4 to 5, 
attended to my mail; from 5 to 6, rested; 
6 to 6:30, dinner; 6:30 to 7, smoked a pipe; 
7 to midnight, shot scenes in ‘The Golden 
Chance;’ went to bed at one o'clock and 
got up at seven.” 


[‘ ISN’T surprising that this kind of 
concentration, backed with ideas, and 
with faith in those ideas, has resulted in an 
extraordinary record of achievement. 

During one of De Mille’s recent visits 
to New York, I had a long talk with him. 
He had brought a dozen people with him 
from Hollywood, and his suite at the 
Ambassador Hotel fairly buzzed with 
activity. Secretaries, stenographers, di- 
rectors, agents, lawyers! The place was 
full of them. 

But in the room where three or four of 
us, including De Mille himself, sat and 
talked there was no hint of all this hurry 
and bustle. One secret of his ability to do 
so many things 1s that he does them one 
at a time! The one thing he was doing 
just then was giving me an internew; and 
if those people outside had been a million 
miles away, he couldn’t have seemed any 
less conscious of them. 

One of the strongest impressions he 
gives you is of quietness. He talks easily, 
and extremely well. But he is never 
insistent or strident. He is as ready to 
listen as to talk. He knows that he is one 
of the most powerful figures in one of 
the world’s largest industries. How can 
he help knowing it? Ask him a straight 
question about himself, and he gives vou a 
straight answer. But when he talks of the 
peor who work for and with him, then 

e shows real feeling. 

‘IT wish the public knew some of the 
things that happen in the making of 
pictures!”’ he said. ‘The actors have the 
same spirit that makes a soldier go for- 
ward in battle. No matter what happens, 
they don’t stop so long as the camera 
keeps on grinding. 

“You doubtithat? Well, let me tell you 
some things(that (Continued on page 131) 


Cecal B. De Mille and His Family 


CECIL B. De MILLE has directed scores of famous 
motion pictures, beginning with ““The Squaw Man” 
and “‘The Virginian,” and including among his latest 
productions ““The Ten Commandments,” ““Triumph,”’ 
and ‘‘Feet of Clay.’’ He was born in Ashfield, Massa- 
chusetts, his father being Henry C. De Mille, a well- 
known playwright. William De Mille, also a motion 


picture director, is Cecil’s brother. About twenty years 
ago Cecil married Miss Constance Adams. The picture 
above was taken in the grounds of their beautiful 
home at Hollywood. They have four children, but only 
the eldest daughter Cecilia, is their own; the other 
daughter and the two boys are adopted. The youngest, 
Richard, is only two vears old. 
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A.A. Schantz 


AS PRESIDENT and general manager of the 
Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company, Mr. 
Schantz is one of the leading transportation men of 
the Great Lakes region. He became an agent for the 
“D. & C.”’ when he was nineteen, and immediately 


showed skill in organizing excursions. Later he was 
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made traveling passenger agent, and from that position 
his climb was steady. “But it took me twenty years,’ 
he says, “even to meet the president of the company!” 
Mr. Schantz, whose home is in Detroit, is a native of 
Ohio, and is sixty-three years old. He is one of the 
most popular yachtsmen on the Great Lakes. 
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It Took Him 26 Years 'T’o 


Travel 150 Feet 


“That was the distance between my first desk and the one I set out to 
necupy,” says A. A. Schantz, now general manager and president 
of a big navigation company — How the use of his spare 
time made it possible for him to achieve his goal 


N a balmy spring evening in hands when he finished with the baggage. 


Detroit, some fo 
young man intr 


at the baggage-room of the 
leveland lake ised. 
steamship lines in a manner which made 


Detroit an 


the Irish baggage agent 
scratch his head in_per- 
plexity. 

“Ye say,” the agent re- 
peated, “‘rhat ye’re goin’ to 
help me im my work—an’ 
for nothin’?”? 

The young man already 
had peeled off his coat. 
Now he tossed it with a 
Tunes ne air over a near- 
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y trunk. 

“Yep,” he grinned. “I’m 
the new D. & C. traveling 
passenger agent, and | want 
to find out how this line 
handles baggage.” 

‘But, me boy,” pointed 
out the Irishman, more 
flabbergasted than ever, 
“it’s after seven. Your 
ae time is five-thirty. 
An’ the company ain’t pay- 
in’ ye, no matter what time 
it 1s, to come dirtyin’ yez 
hands with baggage!” 

“Oh, that’s all mght,” the 
youth assured him. “This 
time ig on me. I’m out to 
leam something about the 
business besides passenger 
work, and this strikes me as 
a good place to start in.” 

Again the Irish agent 
scratched his head. Never 
had he heard the like of it! 
Outside, the waters of the 
St. Clair lapped with spring- 
time laziness against the 
piers. A Cleveland boat 
was getting under way; from 
its decks came snatches of a 
song, mingled with young 
folks’ laughter. 

“Well, ye can help if re 
want to,” the agent finally 
declared, “but I’ mathinkin’ 
thatyemustbeloony. Most 
lads the age of ye’d be glad 


years ago, a 
uced himself morrow night?” inquired the agent, slyly. 


By Sherman Gwinn 


“Don’t Wait for the Elevator— 
Walk Up!” 


“A GOOD many of the young men who 

come to me for advice don’t like foot- 
work; they insist on going up in the elevator,” 
says Mr. Schantz. 

“One day I was on one of our boats, 
starting a trip to Buffalo, when a young man 
introduced himself to me. He said he was out 
of a job, had no money, and asked for a 
chance to work his way. 

***T’ll shovel coal,’ he said; ‘Tl do anything 
to get home.’ 

“Pll take you at your word!’ I told him, 
and, calling a steward, I sent the young man 
below to work with the coal passers. 

“That evening, to my surprise, I discovered 
him on deck, nonchalantly strolling about 
with the passengers.. 

“What are you doing up here?’ I de- 
er ‘I thought I sent you down to pass 
coal.’ 

“Why, so you did,’ he replied airily; ‘but 


evidently you didn’t know I wasn’t a coal | 


passer. Dve quit!’ 

“A lot of young folks are like that: they 
want passage, all right; but when they find 
they have to work their way, they quit. They 
are very eager to rise in the world, they tell 
me; but when they find that the elevator 
isn’t running they won’t walk up.” 


One evening in August it was stifling 
“Do ye think ye’ll be comin’ back to- hot and the work was unusually heavy. 
The agent sank onto a trunk and mopped 
“T’ll be back,” the young man prom-_his face. “‘ Me boy,” he grumbled, “‘there’s 
no sinse to such drivin’! The way you 
And, to the agent’s amazement, he was! work, a body would think ye was aimin’ 


to be the gineral manager 
himself!” 

The young man straight- 
ened, with a smile that was 
oddly serious. ‘‘You’ve 
guessed it,” he said quietly. 

‘I’m working for just that 
thing. Some day I am 
going to be general man- — 
ager!” 


RECENTLY, in Detroit, 
I spent a morning with 
this same young man. He’s 
sixty-three, now. The top 
of his head is bald. The 
forty-odd years have added 
to his belt line and left their 
mark upon his face. But 
he’s still a young man, in 
spirit, In energy, In accom- 
plishment—in the things 
which count most. Further- 
mote, he 75 the general mana- 
ger, as well as the president, 
of the Detroit and Cleve- 
land Navigation Company’s 
lines, a man recognized as 
one of the foremost authori 
ties on fresh-water shipping 
in the country. 

I want to tell you that 
young man’s story, the story 
of how Arnold Augustus 
Schantz made himself presi- 
dent and general manager 
of the Detroit and Cleve- 
land Navigation Company. 
If his statement to the old 
Irish agent sounded like a 
boy’s boast, he has more 
than made good, for in 
addition to the job he aimed 
for he is also a director and 
chairman of the executive 
committee of the White Star 
Line; president of the Ash- 
ley and Dustin Steamer 
Line, and of the Peerless 


to be out enjoyin’ thimselves on sich a fine 
an’ beautiful av’nin’ as this.” 

That night the young man—he was 
only eighteen—worked until after eleven 
o'clock It wasn’t easy work, either. His 
back ached and he had blisters on his 


He was back the third night, and the 
night following that. For weeks he kept 
up his study of the baggage problems of 
the company, working with such vim that 
the experienced agent himself had to 
hustle to hold up his end. 


Weighing Machine Company; vice presi- 
dent of the Detroit Marine-Aéro Engine 
Company; vice president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress—but to 
enumerate all of his connections would 
make this read(like (Covitinued on page 172) 
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Mrs. Kruse never stopped talking . . . just intersecting her remarks with ‘“‘Oh, dear, hearts aren’t 
trumps, are they? ... I meant to put on a trump.” Or, ‘‘Oh, dear, partner, was that your king?”’ 


A Dot and Will story 


Will Keeps His Eye on the Ball 


HERE are times,” said Dulcie 
disgustedly, “when I wish there 
were something besides men that 
you could marry.” 

- She had brought back my sher- 
bet glasses that she’d borrowed for her 
dinner party the night before, and we 
were chatting in a pleasant, neighborly 
way in my kitchen. 

““ Men just don’t seem to have any sense 
of responsibility. I was so mad at Roger 
last night that I could have choked him. 
There I’d worked an hour setting the 
table for the party. I was busy in the 
kitchen when Roger came home, and 
beyond calling ‘Hello’ I didn’t pay any 
attention to him. I just happened to go 
into the dining-room, and I got there just 
in time! 

““There he stood beside my beautiful 
table, looking over the evening paper, and 
eating up every bit of the celery. In two 
more minutes he’d have started on the 
olives and the salted nuts, and, given him 
ten minutes alone, the dinner table would 
nave been stripped as bare as a farm after 
the seventeen-year locusts have passed 
through!” 

“Will is just the same,” I said feelingly. 
‘* Nobody would ever believe that it was 
his party and his friends and his house, 
just the same as mine. I simply can’t get 
him to take any responsibility for any- 
thing. If I ask him what to have for din- 
ner when we're going to have company, 
he’ll say ‘mulligatawny stew.’”’ 

“‘Does he help you any in deciding im- 
portant things, either?” Dulcie asked. 

“‘Does he!’ I raised my eyes to the 
ceiling to show Dulcie that he decidedly 
did not. “‘When we got that new rug for 
the living-room, I had every bit of the 
worrying to do myself. I tried to explain 
to him the different things to be con- 
sidered: how, if we got a blue rug we 
couldn’t use the curtains we had; but how, 
if we didn’t get blue, the wing chair Mother 
Horton is going to let us have wouldn’t 
fit so well—and all the oe and cons peu 
positively have to consider before you buy 
an expensive thing like a rug. There’s no 
use pretending you can decide on any- 
thing big like that without talking a lot 
about it; but after the first two or three 
evenings Will didn’t seem to want me 
even to mention it. 

‘*He’d either be flippant and say, ‘I'll 
tell you what! Get a plaid rug; that'll go 
with anything!’ Or else he’d act kind of 
half exasperated, and say, “Oh, get what- 
ever you like, Dotty, and let’s forget it!’”’ 

‘“‘That’s Roger all over!’ Dulcie broke 
in. “ ‘Oh, just any old thing,’ or, ‘I wouldn’t 
fuss so over it, are his two favorite an- 
swers. It would serve men just right if we 
took them up on some of those answers! 
Funny-looking houses we'd have if we 


did, and funny meals and a funny life all 
around. They’d hate it just as much as 
we would, but they don’t realize that it’s 
only our fussing that keeps things half- 
way decent. And | suppose they know we 
will fuss, no matter i they say. They 
don’t have to have any sense of responsi- 
bility; they know we've got enough for 
two.” 


| KNEW this was true, of course, but 
I didn’t realize how very true it was 
until the week-end Will and I entertained 
the Kruses. 

This was purely a business matter. I 
had never seen either Mr. or Mrs. Kruse 
before, and neither had Will. Will always 
takes me into his confidence about all the 
business of the real estate company, but 
this time it was specially important for 
him to. 

Father and Mother Horton had gone 
South for January and February, the first 
time they'd been away from Montrose in 
yeas and years. And while they were gone 
Nill found that the Kruse Leather and 
Bark Novelty Manufacturing Company 
was thinking of moving its factory from a 
Chicago suburb to somewhere in our dis- 
trict, either here or Verblen. Will was all 
excited over the prospect. It looked like 
a chance to rent the canning factory build- 
ing at lase. If Will could put it over, it 
would tickle his father almost to death, 
as well as give him a fat commission for 
himself. | 

Will went right down to Chicago to see 
Mr. Keuse, and talk Montrose up to him. 
He came back more excited than before. 

“Kruse is a fine fellow,” Will said, all en- 
thusiasm,“‘and he said our place sounded 
pretty good. He’s got his eye on the ram- 
shackle old shoe factory building in Ver- 
blen too, though. He could get it cheaper, 
of course; but it’s a frame building, and 
it’s run down till there are about two boards 
left nailed together. They’ve written him 
though, and to read their description— 
well, you’d never dream it was the old 
shoe factory they were talking about!” 

It always gives me the most delicious 
feeling of being extremely mature and 
important to have Will talk to me about 


business. Naturally, I was all interest. I 


was perfectly unprepared, though, for 
what came next. 

“‘He wants to look our place over,” 
Will went on calmly, “so he’s coming up 
here to stay over, week-end after next, 
to do it.” 

“It’s a shame he can’t make it without 
stayingovernight,”’ I said, withthe pleasant 
little feeling that it always gives me to be 
so understanding about business. “The 
hotel isn’t anything to recommend Mont- 
rose. It’s too bad the new one isn’t done.” 


“That’s night,” said Will, as though — 
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relieved. “I’m certainly glad you can see 
how it is.. I knew it would queer the deal 
for him to stop at the hotel. So I asked 
them to stay here.” -:s« 

“Here, in this house!” I gasped. 

“There isn’t anywhere else,” said Will 
apologetically, “with the folks away. You 
can get Ella Crowninshield to come and 
help you, can’t you? So that there won’t 
be too much work for you?” 

“Qh, it isn’t the work,” I said faintly. 
And then, ‘‘Them?” I echoed. “ Will— 
will his wife come with him?” 

“Sure!” said Will. 

Any woman can understand why it 
made me feel a little faint. When you do 
practically all your own work, and have a 
pair of twin babies, the idea of week-end 
guests of any kind is rather appalling. 
And when fhevie people you’ve never 
laid eyes on before, and asa A rich enough 
to own a factory at that—well, it’s not 
like some of your old crowd that it doesn’t 
make any difference with whether you 
have everything just mght or not. It was 
a stupendous undertaking, of course; but 
I could see that it was really necessary. 

“Do you think we can manage it all 
right, Dotty?” Will asked anxiously. ‘I 


hate to put any extra work on you, with 


all you’ve got to do, but—well, you can 
see yourself how it is. Dad would never 
forgive me if I didn’t do all I could to get 
the Novelty to come here; we’ve got a lot 
of property out around the old cannery, 
eat it would all boom some. Then, on 
just this one deal alone, there’s the little 
old commish to think of. It wouldn’t hurt 
our budget’s feelings any to crowd in a 
little extra cash. [ll help you all I can. 
Do you suppose we can swing it?” 

“Oh, yes, I guess so,” I said lightly 
and, as a matter of fact, rather pleased. 

Not that I was pleased at ‘fie ordeal 
ahead of me, goodness knows, but there 
were other reasons. Mainly, it was Will’s 
putting it up to me the way he did. There 
are plenty of husbands who don’t explain 
their business to their wives. Why, just 
take Howard Merton for instance! If I'd 
been in Rosemary’s place I’d have wanted 
to leave him, the way he acted when old 
Mrs. Long got a divorce from her hus- 
band. 


[i WAS the only divorce in Montrose for 
years and years. The Longs had been 
married thirty-five years, and, while every- 
body knew they fought hke a cat and dog, 
we all thought they were happy. Then 
suddenly the news got out that she had 
fled suit for divorce against him a month 
before. The whole town simply reeled on 
its foundations. We girls heard it first at 
Charity Club, and went home absolutely 
bug-eyed to tell our husbands. 

‘They were all as dumfounded as we 
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40 . 
had been. All but Howard Merton. He 


is a lawyer of course, and when Rosie 
went home all atwitter and told him with 
bated breath, he said carelessly, “Oh, yes, 
Mrs. Long talked to me about it before 
she filed the suit, and I advised her to go 
to Mr. Grant.” 

“‘ Before she filed the suit!’ Rosemary 
told me, she echoed in a gasp. “You've 
known about it for a month and never 
told me! You’ve deliberately kept still 
and let me hear it from Mrs. Frank 
Kirsted, when I might have had all 
the fun of springing it first!” 

“‘That’s exactly why I didn’t tell 
you,” Howard said. ‘“‘Because you 
couldn’t have kept from springing 
it first on somebody. Mrs. Long con- 
sulted me in confidence, and any- 
thing you tell your doctor or your 
lawyer or your priest is sacred.” 

“You needn’t think I would have 
told a living soul,” Rose said with 
cold dignity, “‘or that anybody I did 
tell would ever have dreamed of re- 
peating it. It simply shows you 
don’t trust me.” 

“You bet your life I don’t,” 
Howard admitted cheerfully. 
“You’re too good-looking to 
have good sense!” 


And along that line he actually jollied 
Rosemary out of being hurt about it. It 
is strange how a woman will swallow any 
insult in the world if it’s hung on her be- 
gia F Trrentinc ! 

ill thinks I am good-looking, too, and 
I couldn’t help being pleased to see that 


he also trusts me. It gave me a comfort- 
able feeling of superiority. Then, I rather 
liked the idea of entertaining my hus- 
band’s business friends. Lots of the older 
married girls have quite a bit of this to do, 
and complain bitterly about it. And when 
they fad comelaines to me before it had 
always placed me at rather a disadvan- 
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tage, not being in a position to complain 
any myself. 

Oh, take it altogether, for all entertain- 
ing the Kruses was such an undertaking, 
I entered into it with interest and even a 
certain amount of enthusiasm. 

“They'll probably get in on the five- 
seven, Saturday,” I said. “We'll have 
dinner at night, and I’ll ask Dulcie and 
Roger and the Kirsteds. They make the 
best impression on strangers of any of our 
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Will did the besthe could 
to help me... even to 
shellacking the kitchen 
floor when he found I 
was going to do it myself 
if he didn’t. But he 
didn’t see any sense in it 


friends. Then that'll make just two tables 
for bridge afterward.” 

ss Brid, e nothing,” said Will. ‘“Let’s 
make it Mah Jong or five hundred.” 

“Mah Jong is going out,” I said; ‘‘and 
as for asking people from Chicago to play 
five hundred, you might as well suggest 
lotto! Nobody in the world but you and 
Frank Kirsted even remembers that there 
is such a game as five hundred!” 

“What's the difference if Mah Jong is 
going out,’ Will objected. “We've still 
got our set, and if Kruse likes to play—” 

“* Now listen, Will,” I jncernpeet gently, 
“Mr. Kruse isn’t the only one who’s got 


to be pleased. You'll make a terrible mis- 
take if you forget that. The Kruses will 
live in whichever town they put the fac- 
tory in; and you can be sure Mrs. Kruse 
will have something to say about which 
town it’s to be.” » 

“Well, you don’t suppose the sight of a 
Mah Jong set will turn Mrs. Kruse against 
the town of Montrose, do you?” 

“Tt might easily, Will,” I said gently. 
“If she’s very snappy and keeps right up 
to date on things herself. What we've 
got to do is to show her that the social life 
here is something that even a woman used 
to life in Chicago would never need to be 
ashamed of. If she once got the idea that 
there was anything provincial about Mont- 
rose—”’ 

“But, ye gods, Dotty, the way I play 
bridge isn’t going to raise the social tone 
of Montrose any! If Kruse knows any- 
thing about bridge, he’ll just think the 
other business men of Montrose must be 
half-wits too, or I couldn’t earn a living 
here. You know how I play bridge.” 

Well, there was considerable truth in 
that. Actually, I’ve watched Will playing 
bridge, and thought he must have one of 
those dual personalities you read about. 
It simply doesn’t seem possible that the 
same person can be smart enough to under- 
stand real estate law as he does, or take a 
flivver all to pieces and put it together 
again, and yet be thick enough to let a one 
no trump doubled stand. 

“Tl tell you what,” he said. “Let 
Frank and his wife and Dulcie and me play 
some game fer simple’ minds at one table, 
and you and Roger play bridge with the 
Kruses at the other.’ 


Puar really was an idea. Roger plays 
a terribly keen game, and I’mnotsobad, 
if I do say it myself. In fact, I was so re- 
lieved at having this first problem so well 
settled that I didn’t realize how signif- 
cant Will’s part of it was. I thought of it 
later, though. 

“Then, Sunday morning you can take 
them to church,” I went on. “And I'll 
stay home and get dinner. Thank good- 
ness, the new church is done, if the hotel 
isn’t. I wish to goodness I could be there 
too; but I can’t, possibly. You want to 
be sure to introduce them to the right 
people as you’re going out. People like 
the Burrises and the Scogginses. Then, 
in the afternoon, I’ll ask Miss Evarts and 
Professor Haynes and his wife to drop 
in for tea. They’re fearfully cultured—a 
woman like Miss Evarts who goes abroad 
any time the notion strikes her would 
make a good impression on anybody. 
Then, I suppose, they’ll take the eight-ten 
back to Chicago!” 

“But you haven’t left any time to go 
out to see the cannery!” Will objected. 
“And that’s what they’re coming for, you 
know.” 

“That’s so,” I admitted. “I suppose 
we'll have to get that in somewhere.” I 
considered the advantages of the different 
parts of my plan. “Well, I guess we'd 

etter leave out church for once, and go 
out there Sunday morning. You can 
drive past the church, and call attention 
to the building on your way. Then I’ll 
ask the Burrises to come to tea too. They'll 
add just the right heavy-respectable note.”’ 

i But isn’t this going to be too much for 
you, Dotty?” Will asked anxiously. ‘‘I 
don’t want to put too much work on you.” 


Will Keeps His Eye on the Ball, by FANNIE KILBOURNE 


“T don’t mind a bit!” I assured him. 
“T’ve an interest in your getting that com- 
mission, too.” 

I really didn’t mind. If anybody ever 
started off a hard job with her heart in her 
work, I started that one. Fortunately, 
the week-end was ten days off, so I had 
plenty of time. I invited the different 
people, first of all, so that I would know 
what I had to work with; and they could 
all come. I engaged Ella to come all day 
Saturday and Sunday to help me. The 
very first evening, I sat down and made 
ut complete menus for all the meals we'd 

ave. 


ILL was greatly impressed at my 

havingso much system and executive 
ability. Of course I wanted Will’s advice 
in making out the menus. 

“Now, what do you think would be 
nice for dinner Saturday evening?” I 
asked him. 

‘“‘Mulligatawny stew!” said Will. 

I could scarcely believe my ears. That 
he should be flippant at a time like this! 
Seeing that he ad hurt my feelings, he 
sobered up right away and tried to help 
me. 

‘“*How about a chicken?” he said. 

“T’d thought we’d have a chicken Sun- 


day.” 

Fait that little difficulty squelched Will 
completely. He likes almost anything to 
eat, but he can never think of anything 
but chicken. With the props pulled out 
from under his one idea, he was simply 
helpless. 

“T’d thought about veal birds—you 
know, the kind fixed with toothpicks—for 
Saturday night,” I said at last. “Don’t 


Mr. Burris gave another elderly, approv- 
ing chuckle. . . . ‘“*A very shrewd young 
husband you have, Dorothy!’’...and he 
left me with his nice, old-fashioned bow 


you think that those would be nice?” 

“Fine!” said Will enthusiastically. 

“I thought we'd have grapefruit with a 
cherry in the center to start with,” I went 
on, “then split-pea soup with croutons 
and cheese straws. Then the birds, and 
riced potatoes and gravy and—well, either 
cauliflower or scalloped squash or both, 
and peach pickles. Then salad with 
Roquefort cheese dressing, and ice cream 
and cake and coffee. How do you think 
that would be?” 

“Fine!” said Will approvingly. 

“Then, for Sunday, we can have chick- 
en,” I wenton, “and all the trimmings, and 
mousse for dessert and—which do you 
think would be best for salad, boiled dress- 
ing or oil dressing?” 

‘Fine,’ said Will. 

“‘Fine what?” I asked sharply. “‘Aren’t 
you paying any attention to what I’m 
saying?!” | 

e pulled himself together and said he 
uessed French dressing; but even then 
i could see that his heart wasn’t in this 
thing as mine was. Why, I threw my 
whole soul into it. All the week before, no 
matter what else I was doing, I was plan- 
ning that week-end. 
aturally, with anything on my mind 
so much, I mentioned some of the prob- 
lems to Will. He was not the slightest 
help, though. Sometimes, especially after 
I had struggled with the same problem for 
some time, considering the advantages of 
first one way, then another, it would seem 
to me he was scarcely listening to what I 
was Saying. 

I don’t know when I first began to be a 
little hurt by this. I think, though, it was 
along toward Thursday, when the real 
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work began. Will was especially busy at 
the office, so I had most of it to do. He 
helped me all he could—he’s always sweet 
about helping with work; but that kind of 
help wasn't what I wanted. WhatI wanted 
was for Will to take a little interest. He 
didn’t seem to care even to talk about it, 
saying almost irritably, “Ye gods, Dot, 
how should I know?” when I asked him 
if he thought coffee kept Mrs. Kruse awake. 

He seemed to haye no appreciation of 
the vast amount of intelligent thought 
that it takes to make a week-end a suc- 
cess. He actually seemed to think you 
could go on just as usual, thinking of noth- 
ing, and then when the time came—per- 
fectly prepared meals, perfectly clean 
house, perfectly dressed wife, and all the 
rest, simply happening by magic. 


WE WERE going to give the Kruses 
our room. Since the babies came, we 
haven’t any guest-room. Will would sleep 
on the couch in the sewing-room, andi I on 
the davenport in the living-room. I didn’t 
care much about sleeping on the ground 
floor, but I was afraid to trust Will. I 
couldn’t depend upon his leaping up at 
the first sound of the alarm clock, and 
dashing up-stairs with all the bedding, 
and being wary about not meeting the 
Kruses in the hall. 

It’s a terrible thing to feel you can’t 
trust your own husband; but there’s no 
dodging the fact that there’d be a chance 
of his shutting off the alarm, thinking 
he’d lie just a (Continued on page I12) 


I'm Still on the Sucker List 
~ But I Don’t Bite Any More 


For years I was easy pickings for the flimflammers, the get-rich-quick schemers, and 
the let-you-in-on-the-ground-floor decoys, but at last I’ve learned my 
lesson—Some of the glowing prospects I’ve fallen for, and 
what they cost me—Read ’em and weep, for 
you've probably been a sucker too 


OI want to get out of the wage- 
earning classes? 
Do I want my share of the 
luxuries of life? 
7 Do I crave financial independ- 
ence in my old age? 

Do I want a home, with all the comforts 
of life, and a silver-plated touring car? 

Do I prefer riches to poverty? 

Do I want to “spend my winters at 
Palm Beach”? 

Yes! Louder and with more expression, 
““YeEs-s-s!” 

But who’s talking, please? Ah, that’s 
the point! [ll tell you. A coterie of smooth, 
oily, sterling-silver-tongued, facile-penned, 
kind-hearted, philanthropic, considerate, 
self-sacrificing promoters, who are ob- 


sessed a hot desire to make me a 
million dollars overnight, whether I get 
it or not. 


You know them. Probably you are on 
the Sucker List, the same as I am. 
youre not, you have been, and if you 


aven’t been you will be. All good Ameri- _ 


cans go on the Sucker List before they die. 
It’s inevitable. 

My name must be one of the pioneers 
on the Sucker Lists by this time. I have 
been getting letters, 
circulars, pamphlets, 
financial statements, 
and sign-on-the- 
dotted-line ‘“‘oppor- 
tunities’ through 
them for years. When 
some of the Get-Rich- 
Quick Companies look 
over theiralphabetical 
lists, they must re- 
gard me, horticul- 
turedly speaking, as 
one of their Sweet P’s. 

If all the mail I 
have received from 
these companies were 
placed end to end it 
would reach from the 
Grand Jury Room at 
Yonkers, New York, 
easterly around the 
world to the Fed- 
eral Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas. And these two 
points would make an 
appropriate beginning 
and ending. 

Hardly a week 
passes that I do not 
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By HT. Phillips 


receive at least one letter from a total 
stranger, addressing me as “Dear Friend,” 
and offering me, “in view of my position 
in the community as a discriminating and 
keen student of business affairs, an un- 
precedented, positively unequaled, never- 
to-be-surpassed opportunity to step in on 
the ground floor” of some budding busi- 
ness enterprise that will in a few short 

ears be to the button, banana, egg- 
been saucepan, suit and cloak, gasolene, 
canary raising, tin whistle, or nut industry 
what Henry Ford is to the automobile 
industry. 

That is an old trick of the Sucker 
Hunters. They use Mr. Ford’s name, 
print a table of his company’s earnings 
from the day he first cranked a horseless 
carriage, and emphasize, usually in red 
letters, the great fortunes that fell into the 
laps of ““THos—E Wise MrEMBERS OF THE 
InvestinG Pustic WHo GoT IN ON THE 
Ground Fioor WHEN OpporRTUNITY 
KNOCKED.” 

This Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp 
story of the rise of Henry Ford and his 
business is very absorbing and very 
gripping. It has a popular appeal to the 
imagination. It is great stuff in the hands 


BE YOu THE 
NORTH ANER\CAN 
PRESTO CARBON 
REMoveR _ COMPAN 
INC.? 


As branch manager of the concern that had “let me in on 
the ground floor,’’ I receive my first consignment of goods 
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of the Sucker Hunter. People fall for it. 
I have fallen for it lots of times. It is 
sauce to the ‘“‘Sapps.” Many of the 
“come-on letters” name other highly re- 
spectable and eminently successful cor- 
orations. “Look at the history of the 
Ford Automobile Company!” says one 
letter I received the other day. ‘‘Look at 
the history of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany! Look at New York Central! Look 
at Wetten Union Telegraph! There are 
hosts of others like them that have made 
millions for investors!” 


B aa sign on the dotted line, the in- 
structions say, making your check pay- 
able to J. Wellington Hookfish, Esq. 

And it gets results—but not the results 
it used to get. Some of the country’s best 
little promoters of bogus enterprises are 
now breaking stone under the direction of 
armed cele ene Prosecutions and cam- 
paigns of education during the past few 

ears have made the flimflammers’ task a 
ittle more difficult. 

Yet tens of thousands of gullible in- 
vestors continue to lie down and roll over 
each year. I’d be indignant if anybody 
called me a “hick” or a “boob,” but I 
have succumbed with- 
out a struggle year 
after year to some of 
the rawest and most 
obvious bunco games 
ever devised in this 
land of the free and 
the home of the gul- 
lible. 

Few are immune. 
I have a friend who 
conducted a campaign 
of exposure against 
bogus oil companies, 
and warned the dear 
public not to throw 
away its money. Yet 
a few weeks ago he 
showed me some stock 
certificates in one of 
the wildest wildcat 
companies inthe coun- 
try. He had pur- 
chased them ‘on a 
tip,’ without more 
than a casual investi- 
gation, at the very 
time he was writing 
a red-hot article pro- 
tecting the public 
against doing any such 
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thing. Can you beat it? 

If anybody hands me 
a questionnaire with 
the query, “How long 
have you been a suck- 
er?” I shall have to 
answer, “Always.” I’m 
probably what Walling- 
ford would refer to as 
an “A Number One 
Prospect. Soft Pick- 
ings!’ For years I 
would bite at almost 
any kind of bait offered 
by the artful promotor 
of a Make-Y ourself- 
Financially-Independ- 
ent proposition. I am 
not so easy as I used to 
be, but I am still afraid 
to trust myself com- 
pletely in the face of a 
“‘come-on.” 

Ie must be a More 
Money Complex. Even 
as a boy I was always 
strong for making a lot 
of money. The neigh- 
bors used to predic 
that I would carve out 
a career as a business 
man. J remember that, when running the 
boyhood “shows,” I never would admit 
any pode 
let anybody in for less than a penny. | 
never had any boyhood illusions about 
pins as a substitute for coin of the realm. 

I used to gaze with awe upon the 
Moneyed Men of the old home town, and 
I can recall the days of standing, barefoot, 
opposite a big brick building that held the 
business of one of the town’s leading 
industries, and just looking at the name of 
the firm, “ Bryan, Miner & Read,” in gold 
letters against a black background, won- 
dering how a feller would have to begin in 
order to get his name grouped over a 
business house that way. 


WRITING had no appeal to me until I 
was seventeen years old or there- 
abouts. I wanted to be a business man. 
I wanted “to get out of the wage-earn- 
ing class” even before I was in it. 

Even in my early twenties the business 
complex persisted, and I was a steady 
reader of those departments of the news- 
paper classified ads known as “Business 
Opportunities.” I read all of those in the 
home newspapers and many in the New 
York papers. 

Looking backward, my impression is ] 
answered most of them. Possibly that is 
how I got a permanent place on the 
Sucker List. At any rate, what I wanted 
was “to get out of the wage-earning 
class,” to be a “somebody,” “‘to get my 
share of the luxuries of life, 


ALONE! 


” “to have a 
life of independence in my old age” (if not 
in my young age), to “have ten thousand 
dollars for every one I had at the mo- 
ment.” It was my idea that writing was 
interesting, but that to enjoy it one must 
be a Big Business Mogul on the side. 
Any ic itimate business would do. Ads 
reading “ Wanted—Man to invest in going 
concern; share of earnings; owner needs 
money for expansion, etc.” ... “Rare 
opportunity to get in on ground floor.” 
. « . “Partner with small amount of cash 
to take interest in prosperous business.” 
or, “Man with $1,000 can secure interest 


There ARE |,067.543.859 MERRY- 
Go-ROUND HORSES IN NORTH AMERICA 


two GLASS EYES! WELL, AT 50% 
CENTS AN EYE, ETC., ETC War 


for ten or fifteen pins. I never ' 


EACH HORSE HAS To HAVE , 
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One of the first big business propositions ever put up to me was to buy 
stock in a factory that was going to make glass eyes for wooden horses 


in fine horseradish bottling plant,” always 
got an answer from me. ig percentage 
of these businesses, as I look back, were 
advertised as “going” propositions. They 
invariably ‘“‘went” shortly after I put 
some of my savings into them. 

Almost as fast as I became the sole 
owner of two or three hundred dollars, I 
would find, through the business oppor- 
tunities, some gentlemen more than pleased 
to take it in return for an “‘interest”’ in 
some business. Iron products or peanuts, 
suspension bridges or oysters, motor trucks 
or straw-hat bands, garages or delicatessen 
shops—it made no difference to me, in my 
enthusiasm to make money and become a 
substantial member of the Chamber of 
Commerce at once. 

A fellow worker with me, “Bob” Hy- 
man, had the same complex. We were 
always planning to leave the newspaper 
business flat and open up a business of our 
own. He has his now, being the head of 
one of the largest furniture houses in New 
England. Once we considered combinin 
our savings (something like five hundred 
dollars) and opening a lunch-room. At 
another time we came close to joining with 
a smooth-tongued “slicker” from the 
metropolis, and going into the jitney bus 
business. This was when the jitney bus 
craze first swept over the country. Our 
ardor for being transportation magnates 
cooled when we found the third party was 
principally interested in obligating us to 
the purchase of some used cars at twice 
their value. 

Once, a friend, who knew of our business 
leanings, wrote us a letter emphasizing the 
demand for glass eyes for rocking horses, 
and picturing the fortune to be made if we 
would come in with the man who con- 
trolled the patents. 


[TDURING this period we went into part- 
nership with a produce dealer who had 
wonderful ideas (but no money) for cor- 
nering the local green produce market. 
He soon had the money, and probably by 
this time he has the produce market. 
Shortly after this I answered a letter 


headed “AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE.” | 
It proceeded to reveal the marvels of a 
carbon remover that would keep. auto 
engines free of carbon “and other de- 
posits. Just the invention every car 
owner 1s looking for. Selling like hot 
cakes,” the letter said. “‘ Agents can make 
$300 to $500 a week.” | 

Yeabo! 

I sought the local agency at once. Ina 
few days a wonderful Fourth of July 
orator called upon me, showed me the 
carbon remover (it looked like a camphor 
ball and, I am inclined to think, was a 
camphor ball), explained the details of the 
proposition and urged me to sign up at 
once. 

I swallowed hook, line, and sinker. 

“Do you know Elliot J. Gainsborough?” 
he asked. 

“No,” I replied. 

“I have his name here. He is very 
anxious to get the agency if you don’t 
take it,” he said. 


Tals got me. I never could let Elliot 
J. Gainsborough get it away from me, 
even if, as was the case, no such person 
existed. 

I signed up the papers obligating me to 
take something like one hundred dollars’ 
worth of the carbon remover the first 
month, three hundred dollars the second, 
and so on. Then IJ paid him somethin 
like twenty-five dollars deposit. He talked 
me right into it. His attack was perfect, 
and I had developed no adequate defense 
against a fast and smooth talker. 

In a few days a case of the stuff arrived. 
Then it occurred to me it might be a good 
idea to test it. I gave a few of the 
“camphor balls” to a motorist I knew. 
I think he ate them himself instead of 
feeding them to the engine. At any rate, I 
never feara any more of him. I discovered 
at once that the automobile owners were 
firm against putting any foreign compo- 
sition into their engines, and would have 
none of the wonderful carbon remover. I 
never heard any more from the company. 
Evidently the (Continued on page 102) 


What a Psychoanalyst Knows 
About You and Your ‘Troubles 


Most unhappiness and mental confusion, as well as a lot of physical ills, are due 
to the tendency of human beings to dodge reality — Facing facts, and doing 
the things one knows one ought: to do, will change a person’s whole 
outlook on lfe—The story of a girl who became deaf because her 
sweetheart said something she didn’t want to hear, and other 
marvelous narratives of adventures into the subconscious 


HE well-known writer, Lucian 

Cary, gave an account in the 

May issue of this magazine of 

his experience in being psycho- 

analyzed. It was an extremely 
interesting human document. And yet, 
for a great many of us, it had one draw- 
back: Where did <ve¢ come in? 

Perhaps you said to yourself, ‘‘Even 
if I should want to go to these psycho- 
analysts, I couldn’t do it! So far as I 
know, there isn’t one of them within a 
thousand miles of where I live.” 

It is true that there are still only a 
few psychoanalysts. Freud gave his 
theories to the world but a few years ago. 
It is also asserted that some who call 
themselves by that name are not very 
highly thought of by some of the others. 
However, if you can’t go to one anyway, 
you are not particularly interested in their 
comparative standing. 

What does interest you is this: Do the 
psychoanalysts know things about you, as 
a human being, that you don’t know about 
yourself? Even though you can’t be 
analyzed by them, can they tell you 
something that will be a help to you? 

I put this question to Miss Grace 
Potter, the schon who, according 
to Mr. Cary, had been the means of help- 
ing him out of his difficulties. 

Miss Potter, after studying first in 
Zurich, later went to Vienna, where she 
was herself analyzed and trained in the 
Freudian School Methods. She has prac- 
ticed for some years in New York. Before 
that, she had been what she called a 
“practical psychologist,” which means 
that even then she was helping people out 
of their difficulties. 

I said to her, “You have had a lot of 
experience with people whose ‘machinery’ 
isn’t running just right. All of us are 
having more or less trouble with our own 
machinery. Tell us how we ‘get that way.’ 
And tell us something that will help us to 
run more smoothly and more efficiently. 
These people who come to you for analysis 
—what kind of troubles ip they have?” 

“Their difficulties,” she replied, ‘‘be- 
long under one, or more, of three heads: 
Physical, emotional, and inability to 
work. They may have, or seem to have, 
some physical disease or diseases. They 
may have domestic trouble, or unhappt- 
ness in their relations with their friends 
and relatives. Or their difficulty may be 
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By Keene Sumner 


in their contacts with the outside world in 
general, with the result that they are 
unable to accomplish satisfactory work. 
Often there is a combination of these 
difficulties in the same case. 

“You see, fundamentally all these 
troubles may be the result of failure in 
emotional adjustment to life. They had 
their origin in our childhood—before we 
were seven years old.” 

“‘How did they start?” I asked. 

“In some emotional conflict which was 
too hard for us to go through. We 
encountered some reality which was so 
unwelcome and so difficult that we receded 
from it.” 

“You mean,” I said, ‘that we came up 
against something we didn’t like, and so 
we backed off and wouldn’t face it?” 

“Yes,” laughed Miss Potter, ‘‘that 
really is what happens. Then we built a 
barrier, and tried to deny that the thing 
which had hurt us had ever happened. 
This was to prevent access into the for- 
bidden realm of any stimulus from the 
outside world which might renew the 
conflict and create again the painful 
feeling which we wished to escape. We 
had made a repression, put an experience 
out of consciousness, into the Unconscious. 
The wishes connected with the experience 
won't agree to this arrangement, however. 


“WE HAVE two selves, a conscious 
selfand an unconscious self. The 
wishes in the Unconscious clamor for 
freedom and pleasure. So, as long as these 
repressions continue—which may be all 
through life—the unconscious self con- 
tinues to struggle against them. 

“‘At the time of that early conflict, we 
failed at some point to make the usual 
adjustment to life. The Unconscious 
keeps trying to effect a substitute adjust- 
ment. if the repressions are not too 
painful the Unconscious may cooperate 
with the conscious self, and adjust in work 
and love. So all culture is built. But if 
the repressions were made under too great 
stress, a happy adjustment is not possible. 
And so these struggles and maladjust- 
ments bring very troublesome conse- 
quences, without the victims themselves 
having any realization of why and how 
it all happens. 

“For example, a number of years ago 
there came to my notice the case of a 
young woman who was deaf in one ear. 


About five years before J saw her, this 
girl had been through an unhappy love 
affair. It had gone smoothly enough for a 
time, although the young man kept 
deferring their marriage on the score that 


he could not afford it. Finally, she began 


to fear that he did not intend to marry 
her at all. 


“QUE night he was late in keeping an 
appointment with her. When he 
arrived, they talked for a little while, and 
then she suddenly heard hm say sharply: 

““Why don’t you answer me? Ive 
spoken to you twice and you don’t 
answer.’ 

‘*She had been sitting with her left side 
toward him. Now she turned, and said, 
‘I didn’t hear you. What did you say?’ 

“‘He replied, ‘I told you that I don’t 
love you any more and he I’m not going 
to see you again.’ 

‘Now this is what had happened: The 
girl had been afraid that this break was 
coming and that he would tell her just 
what he did tell her. She did not want 
to hear it; and in order not to hear it, she 
suddenly became deaf in the ear that was 
next to him. 

“But of course that isn’t the whole 
explanation. You and I don’t become 
deaf when we think we are going to hear 
something unpleasant! Neither would 
this girl, if it had not been for one of those 
early conflicts of which I spoke just now. 
In hes case, as I found later, it had 
something to do with her mother. As a 
child, she had come face to face with an 
emotional problem which she couldn’t 
handle. She had ‘receded’ from this 
reality; tried to deny its existence; negated 
it, as we Say. 

“‘When she found herself, in her rela- 
tions with her lover, facing another situ- 
ation which seemed unsolvable and intol- 
erable, she again receded from reality; 
this time, by becoming deaf. 

“You understand that she did not 
consciously decide to be deaf, and there- 
fore became deaf. The conscious mind 
could not accomplish that feat. But the 
Unconscious, which in its own way is 
immensely more powerful than the con- 
scious mind, did actually produce deaf- 
ness. 

“The Unconscious is very much like a 
child with the power of a giant. Its first 
impulse ts to help us to escape from what 
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we fear and dislike. But it does not 
reason. It does not look ahead and con- 
sider the consequences. The result is that 
it often gets us out of the frying pan only 
to plunge us into the fire. 

“In this case, the girl continued to be 
deaf until, through analysis, she under- 
stood how the condition kad come about. 
When she did understand this, 
her deafness disappeared 
almost immediately. 

“I had another case of a 
woman whose eyes were seri- 
ously affected, simply because 
of her unconscious desire to 
escape from a situation which 
had grown intolerable to her. 

“Briefly, this is what hap- 
pened in her case: She was 
married, but she was support- 
ing her able-bodied and really 

ifted husband, who had not 
ound it easy to get work which 
satished him. Little by little, 
his efforts had relaxed, until he 
was practically living on what 
she earned. 

“His wife was doing work 
which required rather constant 
use of her eyes. But after 
several years of supporting her- 
self and her husband, her sight 
had gradually failed to such an 
extent that she could not see to 
read, and had to find some- 
thing else to do. The work she 
then took up required her to be 
away most of the time from the 
town where she and her hus- 
band were living. 

“‘ Deprived of his wife’s earn- 
ings, and without her being 
there for him to depend on, the 
husband went to work himself 
—which was precisely what she 
had wanted. 


“QECRETLY rebellious and 

dissatisfied, her conscious 
mind nevertheless had not been 
willing to attack the problem. 
But her unconscious mind 
settled the matter in its own 
way, by making it impossible 
for her to use her eyes. If she 
read, even for only a few 
moments, her eyelids would 
swell painfully and her head would ache. 
Oculists in New York, London, and other 
places had not helped her. She could 
not see to read with any glasses they 
could provide. Finally, a doctor advised 
her to be psychoanalyzed. 

*‘When, through analysis, she under- 
stood how this condition had come about, 
she said to herself: ‘If there is nothing 
really the matter with my eyes, except 
that I have been expressing a psychic 
conflict by means of them, now that I 
have solved my conflict I ought to be able 
to see.’ 

**So she took a book and sat down, in- 
tending to read a few moments as an 
experiment. This was immediately after 
breakfast. Four hours later the maid 
came in and told her that luncheon was 
ready! The woman had been reading 
steadily all that time; and her eyes did not 
feel, or show, any ill effects of it. 

“That is another example of how the 
Unconscious gets us out of one trouble, 
but into another. It does not correct 


its mistakes. Only the conscious mind, 
through an understanding of the mecha- 
nism that has produced these mistakes, 
can undo them. 

“I have had other cases where the 
physical troubles had developed into 
actual organic disease; yet they had their 
origin in psychic causes: early emotional 
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PMOTO BY JESSIE TARGOX BEALS, Wi. Y. 
Miss Grace Potter, who has had an extensive experience 
as a psychoanalyst, gives you, in the accompanying 
article, some information that may protect you against 
worries. For many years Miss Potter, who now prac- 
tices in New York, has specialized in psychological 
subjects. She has studied both in America and abroad 


conflicts, which had prevented a normal 
adjustment to life and eventually had 
resulted in physical disease. The medical 
profession wail tell you now that this ts 
possible. 


*470OU understand that I am not saying 

all disease is caused in this way. Tas 

not mean to imply that all cases of deaf- 

ness, or of partial blindness, are like those 

I mentioned.” 

“‘How about the people who come to 

ou because of serhtcal aieuliee or of 
inability to work?” I asked. 

““They are not very different from other 
people,” said Miss Potter. ‘‘The one 
problem which is common to us all is the 
problem of adjusting ourselves to life. 

“‘Unhappiness, inefficiency, loneliness, 
discord—these are due simply to failures 
in adjustment. They are the result of 
those early conflicts when, as you put it, 
we backed off from some emotional prob- 
lem which was too hard forus. We didn’t 
make the right adjustment then; and we 


have been trying ever since to get along 
with a substitute adjustment, which has 
perhaps proven very unsatisfactory.” 

“Can you tell us any way in which we 
can help ourselves?” Parked. “T don’t 
mean through psycho-analysis; because 
not one person in a hundred thousand in 
this country can go to an analyst.” 

“There are a few funda- 
mental facts,’ said Miss Potter, 
“‘which should help anyone. 
In the first place, people should 
realize that we live, as it were, 
partly above ground—in our 
conscious minds; and_ partly 
underground—in our Uncon- 
scious, literally mot conscious, 
minds. 

‘In this unconscious part of 
us there is a tremendous reserve 
of power, of energy. But most 
people do not use it, except 
perhaps in rare emergencies, 
when it is somehow tapped by 
a great emotional experience. 

“* Cases of the slips atencn 
lous healing of disease are 
sometimes explainable in this 
way. They are examples of 
people suddenly becoming able 
to use their own reserve of 
power. During the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, for instance, 
a number of persons abruptly 
recovered from serious illness. 


“PROBABLY there is no 
human being who has not, 
at some time of great stress, or 
of peculiar exaltation, surprised 
himself by showing a_ physical 
or a mental capacity far be- 
yond his ordinary powers. 

“The great purpose of 
psycho-analysis 1s to help the 
individual to realize that he 
possesses this reserve of energy, 
and to help him to free the 
Unconscious. But I think 
there are two ways 1n which he 
can help himself. 

“You have heard that 
‘Actions speak louder than 
words’? ell, the only lan- 
guage the Unconscious under- 
stands is action! That is a 
tremendously important truth, 
and anyone can use it. 

“‘Is there some one thing that you dis- 
like to do?” Miss Potter asked me. 
“Something that you keep putting off 
and worrying about?” 

“Yes,” I replied promptly. “TI hate to 
answer letters! I think about them a 
dozen times a day. I am always promising 
myself to attend to them, always putting 
it off, and always feeling guilty about it.”’ 

“In other_words,” said Miss Potter, 
“you really are punishing yourself by 
not writing them. It may interest you to 
know that this goes back to your early 
childhood. Something happened then 
which gave you a deep sense of guilt. You 
have had a sense of guilt ever since; and 
also a sense of the need of punishment. 
Analysis would show these two factors at 
work in all kinds of ways in your life. 


“But tell me this: When you do sit 
down to write a letter, what paaere 
“Why,” I laughed, “when I finally 


make myself begin a letter, it goes easily, 
and I really enjoy (Continued on page 84) 


Blue Hyacinths 


A love story 


By Alice Garland Steele 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. 


N THE double parlors of the late 

Mrs. Talbot’s ocedin -house, in 

Thirty-seventh Street, the window 

blinds were up again and the windows 

discreetly open to the mingled odors 
of the street outside, which included such 
homely scents as fresh-grated horse-rad- 
ish from a passing peddler, the smell 
of new-baked loaves from the bakery on 
the corner, and Evie May’s hyacinths. 
These grew in two long boxes that Jen- 
kins, the pork-butcher’s clerk, had built 
for Evie May and painted green, down in 
the cellar last autumn. The flowers were 
rearing lovely heads of pink and white, 
and a heavenly blue that had tints of 
violet in it, like Evie May’s eyes. 

They were talking about Evie May 
now in the big, gaunt front room where 
the boarders Fad their “company,” and 
where the late Mrs. Talbot’s still form 
had rested from Saturday till Monday, 
the strong, work-worn hands quiet for 
proveply the first time since Evie May 

ad been born. ~ 

“What on earth about Evie May?” 

It was Mrs. Jake Daggert, otherwise 
known in vaudeville as one of the team of 
‘“‘Daggert and Walker,” who put the 
question that all of them had_ been 
turning over while they waited for dinner 
to be dished up. There was Miss Flossie 
Merkle, who gave “Facials;” and little 
Miss Minns, who did dressmaking; and 
Mrs. Rosenberg, who lived on alimony 
and the movies. Also, there was a pale 
young man named Piggens, who sold 
safety razors on commission; Jenkins, the 
pork-butcher’s clerk; and Mr. Jake Dag- 
gert, who, in spite of his air of youth, had 
seen Evie May grow up from babyhood 
in those intervals when hie was not on the 
road. She had been an awful sweet kid, 
Evie May. 

“Tt ain’t as if Evie May had style,” 
went on Cora Daggert. “Jake and I 
might of got her a little stunt. But, my 
word, no matter what kind of a make-up 
you used, you couldn’t make her look any- 
thing but a sweet little kid still doing her 
turn at Girls’ High.” 

“I could of got her in up at the Acme” 
—it was Flossie Merkle’s good-natured 
voice speaking— “only for a beauty parlor 
you got to have something to show. When 
you do a facial you got to show round 
curves yourself, and keep any thinness 
you have for your hips.” 

“Gentlemen present, Flossie.” 

Miss Merkle turned without the slight- 
est embarrassment to survey the pale 
young man and the uncomfortable Mr. 
Jenkins. ‘“‘Why, so there are,” she said 
smoothly. “Maybe you two could give 
us ladies some idea of what’s best for Evie 
May. Mr. Jenkins, you ought to be about 
ripe for a proposition of some kind.” 


matrimony as the safest way out of any- 
thing that Mr. Jenkins was at once 
covered with confusion, and Mr. Piggens 
turned several shades paler. 

Perhaps it was fortunate that at this 
embarrassing instant the door opened 
and Evie May herself came in. Hesitat- 
ing on the threshold, she stood a moment, 
trying to smile on them with her old 
manner, and not to look at that empty 
room with the couch-bed where there was 


B. KING 


still a hollow. But what they saw was the 
strangely disconcerting sight of Evie May 
in her new pink gingham, the last thing 
her mother had made, with a little heap 
of black garments hung over one arm. 
‘‘Miss Minns, I—I’ve brought them 
back.” Evie May took two or he steps 


forward and laid those small borrowed 
arments of her first great sorrow in Miss 
{inn’s lap. 


“Why, Evie May!” 


This was so obviously another of Miss 


: ; : Hesitating on the threshold, she stood a moment, trying to smile on them 
Merkle’s constant side-steppings toward 


certing sight of Evie May in her new pink gingham, the last thing D@ 
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**T couldn’t wear them, really. It—oh, 
how could I, when I believe that for 
Mother itis... happier!’ Evie May, her 
blue eyes bright with tears that she would 
not shed, looked at them each in turn, as 
she stood in her little pink dress with the 
white collar and cuffs, looking like a May 
blossom that had come up freshly after a 
devastating rain, with drops still in its 
chalice. 

‘““My goodness, Evie May, you got to, 
child! Folks will think you don’t care.” 
Miss Minns spoke almost sharply. Evie 
May seemed such a little thing to be de- 
ciding for herself. 

Evie May sent another of her bright 
glances about the somber room. ‘You 
will know that I care,”’ she said, “and just 
now it does not seem as if the world mat- 
ters!” 

Mr. Jake Daggert stared fiercely at the 
door knob. “You do as you like, kid,” 
he said hoarsely, “‘and send the bill to 
Daggert and Walker. We'll back up any 


little act you got the idea of putting 
across. Just shake your feet to any tune 
you want the band to play.” 

“What I came in to say to you all”’— 
Evie May seemed to hunt for words—“‘is 
that I’m going to give up school and try 
to keep everything going here just the 
way Mother did.” 

“Good lord, Evie May!” It was Cora 
Daggert this time who voiced the amaze- 
ment of the rest. 

“Evie May, you always wanted to be 
a school-teacher.” 

“Why, you hate the boarding-house 
business, Evie May!” 

“I know—but, you see, I love you!” 


(THERE was again that strange silence, 
while they took in the fact that for Evie 
May childhood had gone forever, had 
been laid, with those quickly fading 
flowers, back there on the fresh-turned 
earth. Evie May had grown up. 

Back of the Hence there was something 


with her old manner .. . But what they saw was the strangely discon- 
mother had made, with a little heap of black garments hung over one arm 
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that Evie May could not guess. Miss 
Merkle, rolling her fine eyes, said some- 
thing across the room to Daggert and 
Walker. “Tell her, Cora.” 

But Mrs. Jake Daggert shook her head. 
“‘Go ahead, Jake,” she said tersely. ‘‘ She’s 
got to know.” 

Mr. Jake Daggert reached for a long 
blue envelope that he had tucked that 
morning behind the clock on the mantel- 
piece. He cleared his throat. ‘‘It’s like 
this,” he said. ‘‘ Kid, your mother leased 
this place from the Herrold Estates. Well, 
that means that it’s a corporation, and 
that means that it ain’t got a heart the 
size of a split pea. The very day she died 
the lease ran‘out, and they’ve went up on 
her on the rent.” 

“You mean,” Evie May said, “that 
Mother would have had to pay more?” 

‘Such a darned sight more,” said Mr. 
Daggert fiercely, “that it was highway 
robbery. Not if you raised the rooms on 
all of us, kid, you couldn’t manage it.” 

Evie May still stood, her arms straight 
at her sides. Her eyes, clear now of tears, 
were troubled. Her face had whitened, 
but her small chin had taken a resolute 
line. ‘“‘But it’s your home,” said Evie 
May, her voice growing more and more 
earnest, “‘and we’ve just got to do what 
we can, all of us. I can rent my room to 
somebody and the back parlor, now that 
—now that Mother won't be needing it. 
Oh, you say corporations have no heart, 
but there’s got to be a head to them, and 
perhaps the Herrold Estates aren’t near! 
sO fal as—as you all think. If Jake will 
go with me to-morrow—” She broke off, 
hxing her blue eyes on Mr. Daggert. 

“Sure I will, kid. Pll go the limit for 

ou. 

“Then,” said Evie May, “‘we won’t 
need to worry right now about it. And 
maybe it will all come right. Because—” 
here she made a desperate effort to 
steady herself against hae aching sense 
of loss—‘‘because nothing ever fazed 


Mother.” 
KVIE MAY, in her small straw hat with 


the wreath of flowers on it, stood in the 
dull vestibule the next morning pulling 
on her worn kid gloves. Miss Muinns, 
shocked and solicitous, had spent an 
extra fifteen minutes on her way to work 
trying to persuade Evie May that a 
flower-wreathed hat on the day after a 
funeral was really unwise, and made you 
“liable to be mistook for a person lacking, 
if not heart, at least due respect to your 
mother’s memory.” All of which, said 
on a breath and without commas, failed 
to shake Evie May’s attitude toward her 
everyday garments. 

‘Mother trimmed this for me herself,” 
she said. ‘‘And oh, Miss Minns, can’t you 
see I’d rather wear it than the Geandest 
black one in the world?” 

“Well, I must say, Evie May, you’re a 
strange being, but as loyal a little soul as 
ever lived. Only, you would look well in 
black, dear, and Flossie and I could fx 
you up so the expense would be minus.” 

Evie May put one hand to her throat 
as if she would check in that way the size 
of the lump there. And just then Mr. Jake 
Dageert joined her on the doorstep. 

‘““Which way, kid? Say the word.” 

ad dear, I want you to take me to 
the Herrold states?’ 

He looked at her quizzically. ‘‘What’s 
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the great idea all about, little one?” 

She shook her head. “‘I don’t want you 
to ask me anything, Jake, or to go in with 
me. I want to say it all in my own way.” 

“They won’t do a thing for you, Evie 
May, not a darned thing!’ 

“Tell me, Jake,” Evie May went on, 
“how much money did they say they 
want, in that blue envelope?’ 

Mr. Daggert shook his cane moodily 
from right to left. ‘‘Look here, kid, if 


you're bound to act, go and take center 


front and-do the ingénue. I’m not going 
to give you any pointers, see? It’s Laby 
talk that gets those fellows if anything 
gets ‘em, which | doubt.” 

In silence he conducted Evie May 
through a down-town district of narrow 
streets and towering stone fronts, coming 
finally to a stop somewhere near Bowling 
Green. ‘We park here,” he said at last; 
and nodded to Evie May, and said to an 
elevator man as he nervously fingered a 
cigarette, ‘‘Take her up, will you, and let 
her off twelfth floor—Herrold Estates.” 


THE Herrold Estates, it seemed, was 
heavily guarded. Railings within and 
railings without, and barriers to pass that 
seemed to Evie May harder than the hard 
crust of a hard-baked world. She found 
herself in an office full of men, who 
stopped smoking to stare as she went by. 
Finally she managed to voice her timid 
question to one of them. 

“About a lease renewal? Where does 
she go for a lease renewal, Buck? Yeh. 
You’re in the wrong joint for that. There’s 
a man takes care of leases up-town. 
Somewhere in Fifty-fifth. Yeh. And he’s 
. out of the city, anyway.” 

“Oh, but it’s—it’s so very important, 
please. All the boarders will have to find 
another place.” 

““What’sit all about, Tim?” An individ- 
ual had detached himself from one of the 
brass railings and now drew nearer, to 
stare, as the rest had, at Evie May. He 
too was in shirt sleeves; but he had the 
grace to shift his cigar from his mobile 
lips as he looked at the small person who 
had got into the “wrong joint.” 

“‘Ie’s about our boarding-house,” said 
Evie May. “You see, Mother died on 
Monday, and I’ve had to take it over.” 

There was an awkward silence. The 
man looking down at Evie May suddenly 
took off his hat. He had businesslike eyes 
and a bored mouth. 

“IT thought,” she faltered, “if I could 
tell Mr. Herrold about it—I mean the 
head of the Estates.” 

The man continued to stare at her. 
‘“fAs a matter of fact,” he said at last, 
“Mr. Herrold doesn’t handle these 
things. You see, this is a corporation.” 

Evie May smiled ever so faintly. She 
had practiced trying to smile ever since 
the funeral, but anyone could see it was 
hard work. 

“ Suppose,” said the man bluntly, “you 
come in where we can be quiet, and give 
me an idea or two. I’m Mr. Oliver. It’s 
just possible” —he spoke guardedly—‘‘I 
can put you on the night track.” 

Evie May looked straight ahead as she 
followed him into a small office on the 
left, bue her cheeks were burning. She 
could hear some of those men back of her 
saying things about her eyes. 

Evie May sat on a small stool. The 
man, Mr. Oliver, sat in a swivel chair, and 
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stared for a further period at Evie May. 
She couldn’t tell whether he was old or 
young. That.is, his hair looked young, 

eing close-cropped and crisply curling, 
but his eyes and mouth looked old. 

After a minute he spoke to her, a lit- 
tle sharply, Evie May thought. “Don’t 
think,” he said, “because this happens to 

my personal den that I’m a high 
mokey-moke. Now cut in and tell me 
what you’re up against, and er—make it 
brief. and snappy.” 

Evie May was brief. She told it in 
three sentences with small gaps between. 
“It’s about our boarding-house in Thirty- 
seventh Street.” ; 

“Yes? What’s wrong with it?” 

“Nothing. Only Mother has just died, 
and I’ve had to take it over.” 

_**What has all this to do with the 
Herrold Estates?” His curt gaze held 
her hard and fast. 

“‘The lease is out, and they’ve sent up 
the rent.” . 

The man tapped on the desk lid with a 
lean, hard, brown hand. ‘And you don’t 
want to pay it?” 

“Oh, I must, if it’s right. I just want 
them to give me a chance to—to make 


““H’m. You look to me like a bad risk. 
The boarding-house game is a pretty 
rough one. Did you—inherit anything 
from your mother?” 

Evie May’s chin trembled: “Just the 
boarders.” 

“That seems rather an incubus.” 

*“*A what?” 

““Never mind. Why don’t you soak 
them for more pay? Go on ’em good and 
hard, and get it es way?” 

Evie May shook her head. “Oh, you 
wouldn’t say that if you knew them. You 
see, except Daggert and Walker, who go 
on the road, they are all—quite poor!” 
Evie May flushed, as if she were giving 
something away that she shouldn’t. 

The man leaned back in his swivel 
chair. “What do you bother with them 
for, then? Why don’t you get a lot of new 
ones?” 

Evie May lifted the flower-wreathed 
hat. “But, you see, I love these—” 


HERE was a small silence. Evie May 

fancied that the man’s lip curled. She 
straightened, with that lump in_her 
aching throat again as she remembered 
their goodness—how Jenkins had stayed 
from work all day to help before the 
funeral, and how Flossie had offered her 
best crépe de chine. .. . She drew up 
with a start to hear Mr. Oliver speaking. 

“*H’m. I suppose, as a matter of return 
compliment, the boarders love you?” 

Evie May nodded. “‘Yes. You see”— 
she was suddenly covered with confusion 
—‘‘they’ve known me sucha long time.” 

“Really? I should say that would 
rather break the spell for most of us. 
However, let’s get to the business in 
hand. What is troubling you now—that 
extra rent?” 

“Te troubled me all last night,” ad- 
mitted Evie May honestly, “until I had 
thought out a way. You see, I can rent 
the back parlor, that—that Mother used 
to have, and my room on the second 
floor. I can perfectly well do without a 
room, really, and—” 

“IT see. You would put up a tent in the 
back yard?” 


**No, sir. There is a place under the 
roof, where the skylight comes through. 
When I was little I used to love it up 
there, because I could see the pigeons.” 

“IT understand. You’d rent these two 
rooms then, and meet our increase?” 

“Yes. And I thought, for the first 
month, before I get them filled, that if 
you wouldn’t mind taking these as—as 
security—” Evie May, groping in the 
depths of her mother’s ol sheen bag, 
drew out a small tissue paper parcel an 
nervously undid the string. She held out 
her hand to Mr. Oliver. 

He stared down at the contents spread 

on his man’s palm: a child’s gold locket 
and chain, a turquoise and pearl ring, a 
small gilt and enamel class pin. ; 
_ “IT don’t imagine,” said Evie May, feel- 
ing suddenly intensely anxious, ‘‘that 
they are very valuable; but if juste until I 
got the rooms rented the Herrold Estates 
would hold them for me—because I 
should want them back—” The lump was 
in her throat again, but she fought it down 
hercely. 


R. OLIVER laid them down on the 

desk and looked again at Evie May. 
His eyelids were drooped a little, as if his 
gaze had narrowed to get the whole effect. 
He cleared his throat. 

“Suppose,” he said, “we allow you 
thirty days—to turn in?” 

Evie May smiled faintly. It sounded 
so like a committal to jail or the work- 
house! 

“T’ll do this on my own responsibility,” 
added Mr. Oliver. ‘But of course, since 
it is a business transaction, I shall want 
to hear a report now and then.” 

“T could write you every Monday. 
Would that do?” 

“Perfectly,” said Mr. Oliver. He was 
still staring at her with those queer, 
drooped lids. 

Evie May rose. She looked mournfully 
at her treasures, and it seemed to jerk Mr. 
Oliver into alertness. He reached for a 
big yellow envelope, dropped Evie May’s 
jewels into it and carefully sealed the 
flap, locking it in a small drawer of the 
huge desk. “There,” he said, “you can 
depend on my looking out for them, er— 
er—until we can square up that monthly 
difference.” 

Evie May held out her hand. Whether 
it was the thing to do or not in a matter 
of such pure business, Mr. Oliver took it, 
dropping it, however, rather quickly as 
he realized that through the open door the 
othce force seemed to think it a mov- 
ing picture. The next instant Evie May 
had turned away. The world no longer 
seemed a heartless place full of graves. 


LL the same, Evie May had entered 
into a business obligation that must 
be met in thirty davs! 

Miss Minns, fnding her at work mak- 
ing the box under the skylight into a 
place fit for sleeping quarters, voiced 
tremulous disapproval. 

“Evie May, your poor mother: would 
have been heartbroken to see you cram- 
ming a chair and a child’s crib into that 
hole in the wall. And if a Gerry Society 
agent saw you, darling, and found we were 
lerting you run a boarding-house, I don’t 
know what would happen, because you 
no moreslovk eyhteen, Evie May, than I 
do-eighty.7 
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There was a moment of silence. Out of it, Evie May saw the whole picture, that she was 
quite shut out of. . . . She saw something more—that the woman either hated Mr. 


Oliver, or loved him. 


“Oh, please,” said Evie May gently, 
“do let me try. I have to earn my living, 
and this is the only way I know.” 

It was Jenkins, however, who was 
moved to the depths. For three years 
now, he had seen Evie May in gingham 
frocks tripping to school or to the corner 
bakery. He had presented her with a 
stiff bouquet when she was graduated 
from Public School No. 35 and entered 
‘Teachers’ Training;” he had watched 
her over her dead mother’s form, but he 
had never seen Evie May cry. And now, 
when he found her crying over her little 
white desk in the room she was giving up 
for an extra boarder Jenkins felt the time 
for action had come. 

“*Look-a here, Evie May—” 

**Oh, Jenkins, I must this once. Mother 


| gave it to me on my birthday.” 


And that Mr. Oliver either loved the woman, or hated her! 


“What I got to say, Evie May, is this—” 
Jenkins was frowning heavily—“‘there 
ain’t no call for you to work for your 
living. Get the idea?” 

Evie May shook her head. “But I 
must, Jenkins.” 

“Nothing doing. I’m pretty husky. I’m 
in a good business. Well—it’s up to me 
to earn enough for two of us—Evie May.” 

** Jenkins—” 

“T mean for you to marry me, Evie 
May.” 

**Oh, it’s so dear and—and good of you, 
Jenkins; but I couldn’t.” Evie May’s 
tears had gone dry. She was stirred, and 
strangely frishitened, 

Jenkins stared down at her. His big 
hand twitched. His chest lifted. But he 
was a gentleman! “You... think it 
over, Evie May, and let me know. You 


. . . think it over.” Still frowning heav- - 
ily, he precipitated himself down the 
stairway. 

Evie May’s small notes to the Herrold 
Estates each Monday were at this time a 
very good road map of her soul. 


Dear Sirs: [have advertised the rooms in 
two papers. There are so many nice people 
without homes! I ought to be sorry for this, 
but at least I can try to make it homelike for 
whoever comes to live with us. I forgot to 
state that there is a pearl out of my ring, which 
of course makes it less valuable. Thanking 
you for your consideration. 

Evetyn May TAatsor. 


Her second was shorter: 


Dear Sirs: The rooms are not yet rented; 
but I feel sure they will be soon. 
Evetyn May TAacsot. 


Her third, (Continued on page 148) 


Obstacles Are the Biggest 
Bluffers in the World 


“They challenge you, but they ought never to scare you—They’re like chained 
lions, whose roar is the worst thing about them,” says Bror G. Dahlberg, 
an important manufacturer—“My slogan has always been: 
‘Don’t quit yet, you may be just at the top of the hill’” 


HE men on the rear platform of 

the private car watched the steel 

rails as mile after mile of track 

through the Bad Lands of Da- 

kota slipped behind them. They 
were not idling; they were inspecting 
every rod of the railroad with practiced 
eyes. 

The central figure in this group was a 
grizzled, bearded man in his sixties, known 
to che world at that time, and since, as an 
empire builder, and as one of the greatest 
American business men of any time. A 
group of employees surrounded him, and, 
inconspicuous 1n their midst—but watch- 
ing everything with the keenest interest— 
was one slim youth in his early twenties. 

A discussion was under way. One man 
in the group was the superintendent of 
that on A division. To hear him tell 
it, he was having more trouble than any- 
body else on the entire line. This had 
gone wrong, and that had gone wrong. As 
he unburdened his soul, something like a 
note of discouragement crept into his 
complaints. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with you?”’ the old 
man who was the central figure in the 
group finally shot at him. “Don’t you 
know a thing doesn’t begin to be interest- 
ing unless it’s hard? When things go 
wrong, then the fun starts.” 

The grizzled veteran on that inspection 
trip was gamit . Hill, the great railroad 
builder of the Northwest. The youngster 
was Bror G. Dahlberg, a man who has 
since visioned and directed a new industry 
and, still in the flush of his dream, 1s 
bringing it swiftly into being. He was 
telling of the training he had had with Mr. 
Hill. 

‘‘That idea was the dominating power 
of Mr. Hill’s business career,” said Bror 
Dahlberg. “I heard him express it scores 
of times in the years I worked under him. 
It was at the bottom of everything he did.” 

Only the hard jobs have any interest for 
Dahlberg himself. 

I do not know where in real life you 
could find in a young man a better exam- 
ple of the romance of energy, or resource- 
fulness, and of that splendid impatience 
which brings large achievement, than you 
would find in B. G. Dahlberg. He is 
forty-three years old. Barely five feet six, 
every inch of him is brimful of energy and 
zest. You like him the minute his hand 
touches yours. He smiles readily. But 

ou never forget the force and purpose 
back of the smile. He has learned how to 
win battles, and he has won many of them; 
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but the zest of winning has not begun to 
wear off. 

Dahlberg’s forty-three years have 
been packed full of dreaming and doing. 
Before he was thirty, he had made what 
most men would call a fortune. In the 
past few years, he has created from prod- 
ucts that formerly went to waste not 
merely a new business but a new industry 
that ae great potential significance for 
this and other countries. And in so doing, 
he has displayed a spirit that shows his 
keen relish for the lesson he got from Hill. 
On routine matters, his associates say he 
1s more or less of a nuisance; but when 
things are going all wrong, they declare 
there 1s nobody like him. 

“‘Bror Dahlberg has never been licked,” 
one of these associates said to me with 
fierce conviction, ‘‘and he never will be. 
If he ever bucks up against something he 
can’t swing, he may go down, fighting; 
but he won’t be licked in spirit.” 

After talking with him at length, I have 
the same conviction. 


- | WAS born,” Mr. Dahlberg said in reply 
to my questions, ‘‘in Christianstad, 
Sweden, in 1881. My father was an artist. 
We were in comfortable circumstances. 
However, my father lost his money, and 
decided to emigrate to the United States. 
We arrived when I was eight years old. 
“My early impression was that this 
was a pretty shabby country. You see, 
we moved first to Omaha, because my 
father’s brother lived there; but Omaha 
people in 1889 weren’t buying art. Father 
turned to interior decorating, but he 
couldn’t make much of a living at that. 
Within the year, we moved to Minneap- 
olis. It was not long after this that he 
died, leaving my mother in a strange land 
with three little boys and two little girls— 
and not much else. 

“We had so little money that it was 
hard to make both ends meet. It was the 
contrast between life in such surroundings 
and in Sweden, where we children always 
had a nurse to look after us and take us 
out walking, and money to buy all the 
comforts and little luxuries we wanted, 
that gave me my early unfavorable impres- 
sion. In Minneapolis, we were lucky if we 
had shoes to wear, even in winter. 

“IT was thirteen when I made up my 
mind to get a job and earn some money. 
I was always the impatient one in our 
family. I got that trait from my mother. 
When she saw anything 1n her way, no 
matter what it might be, she was impa- 


tient to get it out of the way. In short, she 
was never satished until an obstacle was 
jumped on, licked, and put behind. 

‘Well, I had an idea that I wanted to 
be a lawyer, and the first job I applied for 
was in a lawyer’s office. Typewriters in 
those days were just beginning to come 
into general use; but when the lawyer 
learned that I couldn’t operate one, he 
wouldn’t give me a job. 

“I decided to be a lawyer, in spite of 
him. In the meantime, J had to have a 
job somewhere; I got it in the offices of the 

orthern Pacific Railway, Here they set 
me to work running an elevator—one of 
the kind in which you pull a rope when 
you want to go up or down. | pulled the 
rope for fifteen dollars a month, for several 
months. 

“‘Now, our home was in Minneapolis; 
but the Northern Pacific offices were in 
St. Paul, seven miles away. The street- 
car fare between the two cities then was 
only ten cents; but it was as much out of 
the question to pay out that much money 
every day as it would be now to hire an air- 
plane for a ten-mile trip every day. So I 
had to walk. To do this and be at work on 
time—the office opened at eight—I had to 
sa up about five-thirty in the morning. 

venings I got home and was through 
supper by about eight. 


“T WAS in arailroad office, but I was not 
forgetting that I had set out to be a 
lawyer. I realized that I would have to 
study, so I enrolled in the night law course 
at the University of Minnesota rightaway. 
One result of having so many irons in the 
fre was that I rarely got to bed before 
twelve. 

“You remember that the lawyer had 
refused me a job on the ground that I 
could not operate a typewriter. I decided 
to remedy this. A fellow in the office used 
to let me practice on the typewriter at his 
desk during the noon hour; in a fairly 
short time I could operate his machine 
pretty fast. 

‘I saw that shorthand would be useful 
too, so | took it up. My shorthand course 
cost me exactly ten cents. I bought a 
second-hand textbook for that sum. I. 
studied it at off times. I was rather slow, 
but still I could take dictation and trans- 
scribe it on a typewriter when, five months 
after starting with the Northern Pacific, 
I was advanced from elevator boy to a 
clerical job and thirty dollars a month. 

_‘‘Meantime, I had gained some expe- 
rience in another direction: I used to turn 
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my pay over to my mother, and she did 
what she had to with all of it except a 
dollar or two a month, which I had for 
clothes. But she also started me to saving. 
Every week we put aside fifty cents. 
When we had saved ten dollars in this 
way, I took it down and bought a share of 
stock in a British Columbia mining com- 


any. 
; uy have that stock certificate yet,” Mr. 
Dahlberg grinned. “It isn’t 
worth a cent; but I wouldn’t 
sell it for many times what it 
cost me. It’s a pretty good 
reminder to look before I leap 
into an investment.” 
Consumed with impatience 
because there was so much to do 
before he could become presi- 
dent of the railway—he aimed 
at nothing less!—young Dahl-— 
berg worked relentlessly, and 
advanced astonishingly, until 
he was eighteen. At that time 
he was earning seventy-five 
dollars a month, and was 
assistant to the foreman of 
bridges and buildings. 


“MOHEN the foreman re- 
signed,” Mr. Dahlberg 
continued. ‘‘] knew the work, 
and expected to succeed him. 
But the superintendent would 
not have it. I had still two 
years to go to reach twenty; 
was small and looked younger 
than I was. 

‘““Of course you may know 
the work well enough,’ the 
general superintendent told 
me; ‘but, good land, Dahlberg, 
can't you realize that a fellow 
no bigger than you could never 
handle the hunkies you'd have 
under you? They'd run all 
over hee 

“‘Well,’ I said, ‘if that’s the 
way you feel, I’ll have to see if 
Mr. Hill will give me a job on 
his railroad.’ 

“T felt that it would do me 
no good to stay where I would 
have to continue doing things 
[ had outgrown. It was that 
impatient feeling again. Some 
fellows in my place would have 
stuck and waited, and for them 
it would have been the right 
thing, but for me it was impos- 
sible. So I went to the Great 
Northern, and got a job at 
hfty dollars a month.” 

“That,” I interrupted, “was 
twenty-five dollars less than 
A with the Northern Pacific?” 

es 


| “How did you satisfy yourself to take 
ess’ 

“By keeping my eyes on the presi- 
dency!” Mr. Dahibets replied instantly. 

I was only eighteen, but t fully expected 
to be president by the time I was, say, 
twenty-four. You can see from that 

ow impatient I was. I was willing to 
let the matter of a few dollars slide 
or the moment.” 

At the Great Northern again, Dahlber 
went ahead at no ordinary rate. He held 
one position after another in rapid suc- 
cession until, by the time he was twenty- 
six, he was in charge of the tariff depart- 


railroad man. 


ment, fixing rates for freight on the entire 
system. He was earning two hundred 
dollars a month—in those days a lot of 
ny for a young sae . 

“How did you earn those rapid promo- 
tions?” I asked him. 

“‘By hard work,” Dahlberg shot back, 
“‘and by always studying the fells ahead. 
That was the secret. T would finish my 
own work as soon as I could, then hunt up 
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Bror G. Dahlberg is president of the Celotex Company, 
which manufactures ‘‘synthetic’’ lumber. 
forty-three years ago in Sweden; but when eight years old 
his parents brought him to America. The family settled 
in Omaha. After his father’s death, young Bror began work- 
ing as an elevator boy, to help his mother support herself 
and four small children. Subsequently, he held various 
other positions, one of them with James J. Hill, the great 
Dahlberg established the company of which 
he is now the head. His headquarters are in Chicago, 
though the main factory of his company is in New Orleans 


another fellow and do some of his work, 
so I could learn the job. I never remember 
a fellow who wasn’t glad of my help. No 
doubt they thought, ‘Here’s a chap so 
crazy he wants to do our work for us. Let 
him, and three cheers!’ 

“They never stopped to think that J 
was the one benefiting. I was stepping 
across their shoulders to higher jobs. It’s 
an actual fact that time after time I re- 
turned to the office nights to do some other 
man’s work. 


“DUT that wasn’t all. You had to work 

hard for the Great Northern. Hill 
was a greatexecutive. He himself worked 
hard all the time, and expected all of 


He was born 
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those around him to do the same thing. 
cé - 

I wrote shorthand in those days, and 
occasionally I came in still closer contact 
with him on those inspection trips he took 
covering the country between St. Paul 
and Seattle. It was customary to go by 
special train, telegraphing ahead from 
town to town that the party was coming. 

“By the time the special arrived, the 
station agent would usually have got to- 
gether all the shippers and busi- 
ness men and farmers he could 
collect, and Mr. Hill would talk 
with them. He would want to 
know about their crops, about 
business conditions; whether 
they were satisfied with the 
railroad service they were get- 
ting; whether they had any 
complaints; whether the super- 
intendent was giving satisfac- 
tion; what the railroad might 
do to help them. 


“HE WOULD usually ask 
employees how they liked 
their work, whether they were 
satisfied with wages, how the 
liked the superintendent. te 
wasa tough day for any superin- 
tendent when Mr. Hill found 
him universally well spoken of. 

“That fellow must be no 
good,” he would conclude. 
‘We'll probably have to get 
rid of him.’ 

““He knew perfectly well 
that the line of least resistance 
for a boss is to be ‘easy,’ to 
make soft berths for those 
under him, and so to be well 
spoken of; but Mr. Hill also 
knew that such methods did 
not always build up his rail- 
roads. 

“Mr. Hill wanted men about 
him whose information was 
instantly available, not men 
who simply ‘knew where to 
find it.’ If, for instance, he 
asked me the freight rate on 
iron pipe between Helena, 
Montana, and St. Paul, and J 
couldn’t have rapped out, 
‘Eighty cents!’ right off the 
bat, and be right, he would be- 
come suspicious that I wasn’t 
up to my job. Two or three 
such failures and, as far as 
Mr. Hill was concerned, a man 
was booked to lose his position, 
or else to slip back into the 
humbler ranks where he didn’t 
much matter. 

“By the time I was twenty- 
seven,” Mr. Dahlberg continued, ‘‘there 
was another promotion I believed I was 
entitled to, but which I didn’t get. It 
caused me to make what was probably 
the most important decision of my life. 

“One of the officials had resigned. I 
wanted his job. My superior wouldn’t 
ENS it to me, although I felt I was quali- 
ed. 

“*You’re getting along fine as it 1s, 
Dahlberg,’ my _ boss ait ‘Be patient. 
You’re advancing fast enough.’ 

“He hit me on my one sore spot! 
Whether it was a fault or a virtue, it was 
not in me to be patient so long as I saw 
my goal ahead, one road blocked and 
another wayyto (Continked on page 153) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


The eleventh of the new series, 
‘Adventures in Understanding” 


NE of the greatest pleasures I 
have had since I began writing 
these ‘‘ Adventures,’ now many 

ears ago, has been. the letters 

i have received. But some 

have had in them, so it seemed to me, a 

strange background of tragedy; for these 

writers, contrary to the common report 

concerning what men want most, seek 

something that no money, no 

position in life, no law, not even 

any institution, can satisfy. They 
cannot find rest in dollars. 

So it is that I have concluded 

from these letters, and from much 
other experience of life, that the 
chief thing desired in this world 
by human beings is a workin iE 
agreement of a man with ag 
that is, unity or peace within. 
a man have that—if he can i 
upon iene terms with himself 
—nothing else seems to matter. 
For lack of this agreement within, 
the place of which is taken by 
tumultuous civil war, each man 
fighting himself, most human 
beings are sad. 

I was thinking some such things 
as these the other day when 
walking the street of the City, 
where there is much strife and 
little tranquillity, and came home 
to my Tower to find a letter ad- 
dressed to me from a stranger. It 
was a curious letter, which made 
me feel at once that it was written 
by a man who was afraid of life. 
It was not that he said | in so many 
words, ‘I am afraid,” but he put 
in fear as he would put in acomma at each 
pause in the sentences, and fear lurked, 
like a period, at the end of it. 

I read over this letter several times, for 
there was true feeling in it, and finally 
I looked up and said to Harriet: 

‘There 1s nothing that comes to a man 
SO dreadful as fear. 

“That,” said Harriet, “is true.” 

‘“‘And fear of life,” said I, ‘‘is worse 
than fear of death.” 

‘That 1s also true,” said Harriet. 

The man’s name was Thorpe; and I 
could not get him out of my mind. 

“‘This man Thorpe,” said I to myself, 
“feels strongly and suffers deeply.” 

Two or three times I sat down to an- 
swer his letter, thinking I would put cour- 
age, like commas, in my reply, and hope, 
like a period, at the end of it. But I have 
been ish a writer and know well the 
poverty of the written word. Language, 
at best, is a poor method of conveying 
what one truly feels. ‘There will perhaps 
come a time when thought, leaping clear 
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desk ... 


of the slow wires of language, will cross 
boundless space when one soul tunes to 
the wave length of another. 


I could not make my letter to this man. 


Thorpe convey what I felt. As I read 
again what he said it seemed to me that he 
had much fineness of spirit—hidden fine- 
ness, easily hurt—covered and concealed 
by the kind of whistling which is supposed 


I found him standing quite forbiddingly behind his 
He wasimmaculately dressed, and wore to per- 
fection the easy mask of One Weary with Large Concerns 


to keep the courage up. He would be a 
man who would shrink from rough con- 
tacts, and by virtue of the gentleness of 
his nature would suffer not only for him- 
self but even more keenly for those he 
loved. For to love—if a man have not 
come to understanding—is to suffer; and 
the deeper the love the sharper the suffer- 
ing. I know this. 

his letter gave little evidence of his 
outward circumstances, save that it in- 
dicated a good background of cultivation. 


“HE IS probably a poor man,” said I to 
myself, “say, an unsuccessful profes- 
sional man, or a teacher, or an artist, who Is 
tet for himself and his family because he 
oor. Poverty isa skillful intimidator.” 

» his was the way I pictured him: a har- 
ried and worn human being living in some 
teeming hive of an apartment, cut off 
from pleasant and comforting scenes and 
being crowded slowly to death by the 
cares of life. (A mere blade of grass will 
hold up a cobweb.) 


“Why,” asked Harriet, “‘do you talk so 
much about this Mr. Thorpe—whom you 
have never seen?” 

Harnet 1s a sensible rson. 

“Harnet,” said I, “human beings are 
inconceivably interesting, and how can 
you know them without thinking about 
them?” 

“Well,” said Harriet, “you can easily 
satisfy your interest; you can go and see 
this Mr. Thorpe. He lives in this city.’ 

This suggestion came to me with the 
shock of discovery. 

“So I can. 

I suppose I am stupid, but I had been 
so absorbed in picturing this Mr. Thorpe 
as a kind of abstraction—the man 
afraid—that I had not thought of 
going. any further. And he might 

e living in the next street or so. 
It came upon me with a warm 
glow. 

“Tl go now,” said I, jumping 
up and reaching for my hat. 

“David!” 

When Harriet speaks in that 
tone I know something 1 is wron 

“It’s ten o'clock at night,” 
said she. 

“So it is,’ I said. “Tl go to- 
morrow.” 


] EXPECT you will think me 
ridiculous to become so excited 
over a matter like this, but so it 
was. It seemed to me such a 
chance as I had never had before 
to test out my thoughts regardin 

such a character as I conceived 
this Mr. Thorpe to be, with the 
man Thorpe himself the reality. 
I lay awake that night picturing 
to myself all the various strange, 
unexpected, amusing, even shock- 
ing things that mig t happen. [| 
soon had two or three first-class 
stories about Mr. Thorpe growing 
like mushrooms in my imagination—each 
leading away to a different conclusion, 
but all strung upon the red thread of 
fear. (The difference between a story 
and true life is that the first must have 
an ending, while the second goes straight 
on to the stars.) 

The quite simple rush of sympathy I 
had felt when A first read this man 
Thorpe’s letter was losing itself in a maze 
of speculation. I could feel myself rap- 
idly becoming a mere story-smith, for- 
getting that this was a live man, loving, 
suffering, and afraid. 

There is something cold and hard about 
daylight in a city, and great bare stone 
buildings, and cars pounding through the 
streets, and boys crying the afternoon 
papers; and when I turned in at the ad- 
dress given upon Mr. Thorpe’s letter—it 
was an office building of the older sort, 
yet prosperous-looking—I had a strange 
shrinking feeling. I hesitated inside the 
door at for an instant the whole project 
seemed absurdly quixotic. Why should 
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I bother this man Thorpe? I would prob- 
ably be disappointed in him and he in 
me, for we would see only the outsides of 
each other. And then the thought of the 
man himself as he had wonderfully ex- 
pressed himself in his letter came over me 
warmly, and I said aloud: 

“T must see this Mr. Thorpe.” 

I suppose surprise is of the essence of 
adventure, and what, after all, is more 
surprising than reality? I had to laugh 
at Lie 5 so feeble did all my imaginings 
appear. Instead of the shabby apart- 
ment I had so vividly pictured in my 
mind—where the worn Mr. Thorpe ate 
out his heart with fear—I stepped into a 
roomy office which exhaled the veritable 
aroma of prosperity. I can think of no 
one word that conveys the essential im- 
pression it gave as well as “metallic.” 

All the furniture 
seemed made of hard 
metal, sharp corners 
and glittering sur- 
faces. The type- 
writers had a biting, 
metallic click and the 
heels of the hurryin 
clerks upon che Bard 
floor sent out a metal- 
lic echo. The voice 
of the girl at the tele- 
phone seemed to be 
made out of the wires 
of her instrument, so 
hard, sharp, cut-off, 
it was. Pverythine 
was running likea per- 
fectly oiled machine, 
sothat I thought that 
if aman were to live 
long in such a place 
his brain would begin 
to tick like a clock. 


T FIRST I said 
to myself, ‘Mr. 
Thorpe is undoubt- 
edly a poor book- 
keeper,ora stockman, 
or some little caged 
secretary afraid of his 
life.” But I discovered 
immediately that Mr. 
Thorpewasnone other 
than the manager, the 
superior, the veritable 
king, of the place. It 
was his office. His 
name in large letters 
was there on an inner 
door. 

“Tt is going to be 
more exciting than | 
thought,” I said to 
myself. 

cannot describe 
the eagerness I now 
felt to see, actually 
see, the kind of outer 
man who would cover 
such a spirit as I had 
found in Mr. Thorpe’s 
letter. 

It appeared im- 
mediately that Mr. 
Thorpe was hard to 
get at, very much 
engaged and so forth. 
The Cerberus at the 
gate was delightful 
enough—she had, in- 


deed, only one head, and a very pretty 
one it was, but it served as well as three. 

“Is your business urgent?” she asked. 

“Most urgent,” said I. 

‘Are you—selling something?” 

You can see what skepticism prevails 
among the young! 

““No,” said I, “I am giving it away.” 

I looked at her and Feailed 

““Oh,”’ said she. 

“But,” I said, “what I give away 
many people would be glad to buy.” 

This remark seemed to confirm her 
worst suspicions. I could see exactly 


what was going on behind her bright eyes. 
“You think I am odd, don’t you?’ 
Vet" 
“And you think I am trying to get to 
Mr. Thorpe to sell him some bonds, or 
books, or perhaps a patent warming-pad?”’ 
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I think of him sitting at evening in a homemade rustic chair i 
doorway, looking out across the garden to the 
lake ... and as he sat a great look ‘of peac¢ | 
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“Well—” She was smiling broadly. 

“You tell Mr. Thorpe that there is an 
odd sort of man out here—you can de- 
scribe me with as much humor as you like, 
it won’t hurt me—and that he wants to 
see me. {Tell him he wrote this man a fine 
letter—a personal letter—on June 16th. 
Tell him ahs man’s name is Grayson.” 


UMAN nature is curious. I had 

thought that after writing me such an 
appealing letter Mr. Thorpe would receive 
me with open arms. But, as I reflected 
afterward, I should have known better, 
for the essence of the man was fear. He 
could impulsively pour out his harried 
soul in a letter to an unknown writer who 
had touched him; but when that writer 
appeared upon the scene, an actual, com- 
mon person (Continued on page 160) 
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Not only a fine picture, but also a fine fisher- 
man. You can tell that by looking at him. 
The skillful amateur who made this picture 
knew how to handle a camera and, what is 
even more distinctive, how to select a subject 


ABIES and bathing girls, snow- 

storms and family automobiles 

are the favorite subjects for the 

ten million amateur photog- 

raphers in the United States, 

according to Thomas A. Riggles, who has 

been dealing with camera enthusiasts for 
twenty-six years. 

Mr. Riggles, a seasoned camera fan him- 
self, is manager of the photographic 
supplies house of Willoiustiby, Incorpo- 
rated, New York City. His store has 
thousands of customers, and within a 
single week has turned out as many as 
one hundred thousand prints. 

“We figure that an average of one out 
of every ten Americans 
nas. 2 picture-taking 
machine of some kind,” 
Mr. Riggles told me 
recently. ‘‘ Most of our 
customers are between 
fifteen and fifty or sixty, 
and in experience they 
range from the man 
who has gone so deeply 
into the science of 
photography that he is 
an expert, to the girl 
who merely wishes to 
get a few vacation 
views to show to her 
chums back home. 

“Photography is a 
hobby that grips folks 
just as radio, motoring, 
or collecting does. 
Usually they start 
small, say with a three- 
dollar box camera. 
Then the interest of the 
thing takes hold. We 
sold one woman a two- 
dollar camera, and in 
three months she had 
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bought sixty-two dollars’ worth 
of films! t sold a prominent 
New Jersey doctor his first 
camera—a _ five-dollar folding 
one. In eight years, he went 
through twenty-five cameras, 
each larger than the other, 
until finally he was lugging 
around an instrument so heavy 
thatit was back-breaking. Now 
he has gone back to a small 
ocket-size instrument, which 
s carries all the time. He is 
one of the most expert and 
prolific photographers I know. 

“Physicians, by the way, 
seem to be especially addicted 
_ to the camera hobby. I know 
several doctors who, when they get to 
be all nerves and need a let-down from the 
grind of professional demands, go off on a 
vacation with their cameras. They get the 
same relaxation through photography that 
others get through fishing or hunting. 
You would be surprised, too, at the 
number of working men who have cameras 
and use them habitually. 

“There are five men amateur pho- 
tographers to every woman among our 
customers. Most of the amateurs who 
have become real experts are men. There 
is a physician in New York who can sell 
his pictures any time he wants to for 
one hundred dollars a negative. Instead, 


Nature did her part here by offering a perfect scene. The 
camera did its part by making a clear record. And the camera 
fan did his (or her) part first by having a real appreciation of, the, 
beautiful and next by knowing how to make # photograph of it © 


Babies and 


Are the Favorites| 


Snowstorms, waterfalls, the family automobile, 
the ten million amateur photographers in the 
pen in a Store that develops films; tips 


By George 


he gives them away to his friends. | 
know several instances in which _pro- 
fessional photographers have consulted 
him on points of photographic technique. 

“Another top-notch amateur 1s an 
investment broker who has found in pho- 
tography a hobby more exacting than 
either money-making or golf. He will spend 
days working to get a desired effect, 
making negative after negative, trying 
different lights, different timings, differ- 
ent lenses, until he gets just the effect he 
is after. Some of his photographs look like 
fine etchings, and they are the envy of 
all the camera folk who know him. 

“* Perhaps the largest group among ama- 
teurs is made up of proud daddies, ”’ con- 
tinued Mr. Riggles. ‘‘The main business 
of their cameras is to snap the story of 
Baby’s progress from infancy to maturity. 
I had one customer bring in a film he had 
taken when his child was three hours old. 

***T’m the proud father,’ he said; ‘and 
I guess it didn't hurt the little fellow to 
lie quiet on a pillow and be snapped. I’m 
going to have a picture of that kid every 
week till he’s grown!’ The child is now 
ten years old, and he has been photo- 
graphed every Sunday of his life. 


NY THERE are many men like that. We 
have one customer who has five chil- 
dren, two boys and three girls. He started 
taking pictures nineteen years ago, when 
the first child was a 
baby in arms. Every 
Monday since then, he 
has brought in from 
one to five rolls of film 
to be developed. Re- 
cently his eldest daugh- 
ter married, and he 
added a picture of her 
in her wedding dress to 
the collection. The 
whole family is proud 
of that album, though 
there are a few bathtub 
pene taken in their 

aby days which the 
children would like to 
eliminate. But Papa 
won't spare a_ single 
print, and he told me 
that ten thousand dol- | 
lars would not buy that 
album. 

“Yes, the fond par- 
ents come first among 
the fans. Sometimes it 
is an idolizing mama, 
but more often a proud 
papa. 


Bathing Girls 


of Camera Fans 


and bobbed hair are other popular subjects with 
United States—Curious things which hap- 
from an expert on when to take pictures 
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“Perhaps the next largest group is 
made up of sweethearts. A fan usually 
starts in the middle teens, when he or she 
first discovers the importance of the op- 
posite sex. A youth will fall in love with 
a girl and he'll photograph her in a hun- 
dred ways—canoeing, picnicking, in her 
bathing suit; sitting on fences, rocks, 
beaches, porches; smiling, laughing, cry- 
ing, eating—every way. He'll bring his 
films in here Monday morning, and though 
we tell him the prints won’t be ready until 
Wednesday, usually he'll drop in Tuesday 
to see if by any chance his work got 
through ahead of time. 


“ FVREQUENTLY we follow the ups and 
downs of a romance, just by the way 

the young fellow acts. He’ll be crowding 
us with work, always impatient to get his 
prints ahead of our regular forty-eight- 
hours delivery. Then, all of a sudden, he 
will stop. Prints will remain uncalled for. 
After they have been around a week or 
two we will telephone him. He will dis- 
claim responsibility. The prints belong to 
the girl, Fe will say; he just left chem for 
her. And so he puts us off. Perhaps in a 
couple of weeks fell be on fire again, just 
as rushed to get his pictures finished as he 
was before the spat with his lady-love. 
“‘ Sweethearts give us plenty of business, 
but they create problems. It is quite 
common for a young man to come in and 
ask for Miss So-and- 
so’s_ pictures. Miss 
So-and-so asked him to 
fet them—so he says. 
e may even have her 
receipt ticket. We tele- 
phone the young lady, 
and she 1s indignant. 
‘No; of course I didn’t 
tell him to get my 
pictures,’ she says. To 
safeguard against this 
sort of thing, we require 
a customer to sign for 
every order left for de- 
velopment, and we in- 
sist upon the same 
signature on delivery. 
“‘Girls in their teens 
constitute a large slice 
of the camera public. 
Their photographs are 
largely of vacation 
scenes and of clothes. 
Many young ladies 
apparently never add a 
hat or a dress to their 
wardrobes without get- 
ting a picture of them- 


selves clad in the glad rags. 
“Bobbed hair is another 
thing that just seems to cry 
out for photographing. Right 
after a girl has bobbed her hair, 
we will get two or three film 
rolls devoted to views of her 
head from all angles. She may 
keep this up for some time, tak- 
ing film after film. Finally, she 
will hit on just the right pos- 
ture. Then she goes to a pro- 
fessional photographer with the 
fortunate snap and tells him 
she wants a regular art photo- 
graph taken inexactly that way. 
“The bathing suit is most 
important of all. A girl will buy 
a new bathing suit, and she'll 
have herself photographed in it in a dozen 
ways. Very frequently we get bathing- 
suit pictures without a drop of ocean or 
a grain of beach or a splinter of board- 
walk in sight. A girl will slip the suit on 
at home, and pose out on the lawn, or in 
a hammock, on the porch steps, in the 
garden—anywhere that gives another set- 
ting for an Annette Kellermann. 
“Summer is the principal season for 
pHotont hy, outside of Florida and Cali- 
ornia. In Florida, the season extends 
about eight months of the year, with the 
summer months quieter than the others. 
California has an eleven-months’ season, 


The king of beasts always comes in for the lion’s share of atten- 
tion at a zoo or circus; and no wonder, for a nobler-looking 
creature does not walk the earth. This picture, like all the 
others accompanying this article, was made by an amateur 
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It gives you a sort of happy, warm feeling inside 
to look at this perfect picture, even though the 
little fellow, thanks to his generous pal, is giv- 
ing himself a sort of happy, cold feeling inside! 
The person who took this picture knew all that 
is worth knowing about getting good results 


the fans being compelled to lay off only in 
the month oe rain. But in the vicinity of 
New York amateur photography reaches its 
peak in August, when the bathing beaches 
reach the height of their popularity. 

“Of course many childeeie pictures 
are bathing-suit pictures, as are many 
photographs of family groups. One of the 
most frequent poses is a line-up on the 
beach, arms linked over shoulders, a 
rolling surf in the background. 

. he purchase of the first automobile 
invariably calls the camera into Bey 
There will be a picture taken of Papa 
driving, another of Mama at the steering 
wheel; aunts and uncles 
and grandparents will 
be piled into the car and 

hotographed; even the 
baby will be perched up 
on the front seat for 
his picture. The car 
will be photographed 
on the dave. on the 
beach, in the woods. 

‘Sundays and holi- 
days are the days on 
which most photo- 
graphs are taken, and 
on Monday morning 
people will stand in line 
waiting their turn at 
the counter where films 
are received for develop- 
ing and printing. The 
biggest day of the year 
is Labor Day, with 
Memorial Day and the 
Fourth of July about 
neck and neck for sec- 


at ae 
“On the Tuesday 
after last Labor Day,we 


had more than a thou- 
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If family pictures were all like this one, débutante 
daughters would not get so uncomfortable when the 
*‘old folks’’ pull the family album out to entertain the 
*“‘company’”’ after a Sunday dinner. You never will see 
a more charming picture of a more charming little girl 


sand customers call at the store and leave 
film rolls, and they averaged five rolls to 
the customer. We turned out more than 
one hundred thousand prints that week. 

*‘Summer ts our best season; but that 
doesn’t mean that winter is dead. A 
sunny Christmas usually brings a spurt 
in amateur photography. If Christmas 
happens to coincide with the frst big 
snowstorm of the 
season, it always re- 
sults in much picture- 
taking, for snow scenes 
are the favorite winter 
view, as beach scenes 
are the favorite in 
summer. 

“Perhaps the most 
photographed thing in 
America is Niagara 
Falls. I was there this 
summer, and I never 
before saw so much 
picture-taking going 
on. The favorite sub- 
jects in New York City 
are Grant’s Tomb, the 
Statue of Liberty, and 
the ‘Little Church 
Around the Corner.’ 
Also many pictures are 
taken of the Woolworth 
Building, the Public 
Library, the Aquari- 
um, and the crowds on 
Fifth Avenue. 

“Every time one of 
the big ships docks we 
receive batches of films 
for development—espe- 
cially if there are many 
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celebrities on board. Peo- 
ple like to get some big 
man or woman _photo- 
graphed with them, and 
shipboard is an opportune 
place for this. I remember 
that when ex-President 
Roosevelt came back from 
his African trip we had a 
regular epidemic of Roose- 
velt pictures. To judge 
by the dozens of snapshots 
we handled, he must have 
pitched quoits with every 
passenger on board. An- 
other celebrity who was 
obliging to camera fans 
was Caruso. Almost every 
time he crossed the water 
we got a crop of films in 
which his smiling face 
appeared. 

‘One shipboard stunt 
of the camera fan ts to get 
his picture snapped with 
the captain, preferably on 
the bridge.” 

I asked if it is true that 
a beginner usually gets 
better results with a cheap 
camera than with one of 
the more elaborate types. 

‘““Yes,’’ Mr. Riggles said 
to me. “I suppose it’s be- 
cause the beginner does 
not know how to make use 
of the devices on the fully 
equipped camera. A wom- 
an customer will usually 
want the salesman to load 
the camera for her, set it 
for picture-taking, and then she will go 
out, and frequently get better results than 
a man who starts with a more expensive 
outht. 

““The man is naturally more mechan- 
ical-minded, however, and while he may 
bungle a bit at first, he is usually the one 
who becomes the expert. 

“The amateur with a scientific interest 


An uncommonly good picture of a common cat of the back-yard- 
Everything about a cat shows that the jungle 
is a recent experience in his evolution, and that he could again, 
if necessary, make his living by stealthily stalking ,his prey 


in photography likes to experiment. Some 
doctor their lenses and shutters to get 
queer results. One New York fan made 
a device that gave a twisted, corkscrew 
effect to everything photographed through 
it. Another rig ad up his camera so that 
it would focus double; take a picture of a 
man, and in the negative his ghost showed 
up behind him. Of course all the trees, 
poles, houses, and everything else in the 
held also were accompanied by their 
ghosts. | 
“Devices that permit two and even 
three exposures on the same negative are 
fairly common. Any sophisticated amateur 
can show you how to take a picture of 
yourself talking to yourself while a third 
yourself lookson. This is accomplished by 
means of a metal cap in which are three 
vertical slits controlled by a sliding panel. 
The cap fits over the lens, and the slits 
are so placed that each exposes one third 
of the dim. Very precise relations between 
the timing of each exposure and the size 
of the diaphragm must be followed to get 
smooth results in triplicating. 


“A CAMERA fan is an appreciative 

person,” went on Mr. Riggles. “‘ I’ve 
found they are always thankful for tips 
on any new kinks in the game. The 
numerous local camera clubs throughout 
the country have helped to develop this 
attitude. I’ve found beginners especially 
appreciative of our criticism of their first 
film. They like suggestions on how to 
take various types of pictures, the best 
time to photograph, and so on.” 

‘*When is the best time?” I asked. 

‘Oh, that depends on a lot of things— 
speed of plate or film used, speed of lens 
and size of diaphragm, light conditions, and 
color of surroundings. It’s hard to gener- 
alize. But my best results have been 
secured between three and five o'clock in 
the afternoon, in summer, and between 
twelve and three, in the winter—standard 
time, of course. 

‘“‘Many people seem to think that the 
only time is the middle of the day. That 
is really one of the 
worst times, in summer. 
Not only is there usual- 
ly too much light, but 
you don’t get the shad- 
ows that give depth 
and contrast to the 
picture. Late after- 
noon of a sunny day 
can usually be de- 
pended on.” 

“Does the camera 
fan take his medicine 
without dodging when 
work does not come out 
as i wales 

“‘He’s pretty much 
like the rest of us,” Mr. 
Riggles answered. “It’s 
human nature, isn’t it, 
to duck responsibility 
for failure? Only the 
other day, in a roll of 
six exposures that we 
developed, two were 

rotesquely out of 
Pcie The man blamed 
it on the camera. A 
woman, whose photo- 
graph of a group play- 
ing tennis failed to in- 
clude the one person 
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she had especially intended to get, stoutly 
insisted that there must be some defect 
in our developing that failed to bring her 
friend out. She was positive that she had 
potes the camera in the right direc- 
tion 


“Nor long ago an amateur who ranks 
among the experts complained that a 
film pack had been improperly developed. 
Every picture in the pack showed a haze. 
He was considerably annoyed, for the 
defect spoiled some fine pictures. I asked 
him many questions, to try to discover the 
cause of the defect. His answers indicated 
that all conditions had been favorable. 

“We supplied him with another film 
pack, and a few days later he was back 
with new negatives of the same scenes. 
We developed them, and there again was 
that haze. I talked with the customer 
again. There seemed no explanation of 
the fault. Finally, an idea occurred to me. 
‘Did you smoke while you were taking 
the pictures?’ I asked. He reflected a 
moment and replied that he did. There 
was the trouble. The smoke had floated 
in front of the lens! 

“When we develop a film containing a 
double exposure we make no prints of it. 
Our idea 1s that the customer may not 
wish to waste further money on his 
mistake. Not long ago a lady was quite 
put out because he failed to find in her 
packet of work any prints of two expected 
pictures. When we showed her that one 
film was a double exposure and the other 
a blank, what do you suppose she did? 
Blamed us for mixing up two of her 
pictures! Strange things come to 
light in the developing laboratory. 
One picture that astonished every- 
one who saw it was of a street- 
cleaner mopping up the floor of a 
magnificent ballroon. He was in 
his characteristic white-duck uni- 
form, but it was smudged with 
dirt, his shoes were muddy, he was 
shaggy, unkempt, intent on push- 
ing his pile of rubbish along the 
solished floor. 

‘“‘When the man who took the 
picture came to get it, he was 
flabbergasted. He explained that 
it was his first attempt at photog- 
raphy. He had just bought and 
loaded his new camera and, pass- 
ing along Broadway, saw the 
street cleaner. He snapped the 
“‘white wings” as a picturesque 
specimen. A little later he went to 
a famous hotel and took a time 
exposure of the ballroom. But he 
had forgotten to turn the film. 

“We are asked to do the most 
extraordinary things,” said Mr. 
Riggles. ‘‘Some time ago a lady 
left a roll to be developed, and in 
taking her order the girl asked, 
*Do you want them mounted or 
unmounted ?’ 

“*T want them. unmounted, 
every one of them,’ the customer 
replied. 

““A few days later she came to 
claim her prints. Among .them 
were pictures of three children on 
a horse. As soon as the lady saw 
these she protested. ‘Why, I told 

ou I wanted them dismounted. 
didn’t want the children to be on 
the horse.’ 


patch to make a jack-o’-lantern. 
would ’a’ give us this punkin if we’d asked for it,’’ one 
of the boys said. ‘‘Sure he would,’’ answered the 
other; *“‘but it’s a lot more fun to ask him afterward”’ 


COURTESY EASTMAN KODAK CO 


A truly great picture, not only because of its technical perfection, but 
because it stirs your imagination, and calls up glorious memories. 
Every man who has had such a boyhood as this picture suggests is 
glad of it; and every man who hasn’t had such a boyhood is sorry 


“We get many requests to change a 
asa in some decal Another woman 

rought in a photograph of a pet horse 
which she wanted enlarged. In _ the 
original the horse was a poor old nag, with 
droopy ears and a il to match. She 
wanted us to touch up the ears and tail 
to a racing position. 


“An old lady brought a faded little 


COURTESY EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


These boys are taking a pumpkin from Dad’s prize 


**I s’pose he 


‘snapshot of her son, a soldier in the Great 


War. It was taken five years before he 
went away, and he had changed in the 
meantime, she explained. He cut his 
hair differently, and parted it on the side. 
He had a dimple in his cheek that didn’t 
show in the picture, and she wanted us to 
get that in. The boy had been killed in 
action. This tiny snap was all the mother 
had, and she wanted a picture that 
would show her son as she had 
last seen him. The print was so 
imperfect and faded that it was 
impossible to enlarge it. 

“We got a great many pathetic 
cases like that during and right 
after the war. 

‘““We have an annual contest in 
which over a thousand photo- 
graphs are entered, and it takes a 
diplomat to handle the people who 
come in to demand an explanation 
why their picture did not win the 
prize. There is a sort of pride 
about the photograph you have 

-; taken; it’s like your face or your 
baby: you're sensitive to any 
slights.” 


AMATEURS take pride in pho- 
tographing difficult scenes and 
in getting a picture under heavy 
handicaps. Extraordinary pictures 
of train wrecks, fires, and other 
disasters have been taken with no 
other incentive than the desire to 
get an unusual picture. Mr. Rig- 
gles told of an amateur in Wash- 
ington who wanted photographs 
of President McKinley’s funeral. 
What he did was to hire himself 
as assistant to the driver of the 
carriage in which rode the offici- 
ating, clergyman. He got all the 
funeral photographs he wanted. 

‘**One of the most daring exploits 
In amateur annals,” said Mr. 
Riggles, ‘““was the photographing 
of a battleship on hes speed test 
off Newport News some years ago. 
The waters had been cleared of 
vessels; (Continued un page 122) 
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COURTESY EASTMAN NOODAK CO. 


If family pictures were all like this one, débutante 
daughters would not get so uncomfortable when the 
‘told folks’’ pull the family album out to entertain the 
*‘company”’ after a Sunday dinner. You never will see 
a more charming picture of a more charming little girl 


sand customers call at the store and leave 
film rolls, and they averaged five rolls to 
the customer. We turned out more than 
one hundred thousand prints that week. 

‘‘Summer is our best season; but that 
doesn’t mean that winter is dead. A 
sunny Christmas usually brings a spurt 
in amateur photography. If Christmas 
happens to coincide with the first big 
snowstorm of the 
season, it always re- 
sults in much picture- 
taking, for snow scenes 
are the favorite winter 
view, as beach scenes 
are the favorite in 
summer. 

“Perhaps the most 
photographed thing in 
America is Niagara 
Falls. I was there this 
summer, and I never 
before saw so much 
picture-taking going 
on. The favorite sub- 
jects in New York City 
are Grant’s Tomb, the 
Statue of Liberty, and 
the ‘Little Church 
Around the Corner.’ 
Also many pictures are 
taken of the Woolworth 
Building, the Public 
Library, the Aquari- 
um, and the crowds on 
Fifth Avenue. 

“Every time one of 
the big ships docks we 
receive batches of films 
for development—espe- 
cially if chere are many 


fence variety. 


The American Magazine 


celebrities on board. Peo- 
ple like to get some big 
man or woman _ photo- 
graphed with them, and 
shipboard is an opportune 
place for this. I remember 
that when ex-President 
Roosevelt came back from 
his African trip we had a 
regular epidemic of Roose- 
velt pictures. To judge 
by the dozens of snapshots 
we handled, he must have 
pitched quoits with every 
passenger on board. An- 
other celebrity who was 
obliging to camera fans 
was Caruso. Almost every 
time he crossed the water 
we got a crop of films in 
which his smiling face 
appeared. 

“One shipboard stunt 
of the camera fan is to get 
his picture snapped with 
the captain, preferably on 
the bridge.” 

I asked if it 1s true that 
a beginner usually gets 
better results with a cheap 
camera than with one of 
the more elaborate types. 

“Yes,” Mr. Riggles said 
to me. “I suppose it’s be- 
cause the beginner does 
not know how to make use 
of the devices on the fully 
equipped camera. A wom- 
an customer will usually 
want the salesman to load 
the camera for her, set it 
for picture-taking, and then she will go 
out, and frequently get better results than 
a man who starts with a more expensive 
outht. 

“The man is naturally more mechan- 
ical-minded, however, and while he may 
bungle a bit at first, he is usually the one 
who becomes the expert. 

“The amateur with a scientific interest 
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An uncommonly good picture of a common cat of the back-yard- 
Everything about a cat shows that the jungle 
is a recent experience in his evolution, and that he could again, 
if necessary, make his living by stealthily stalking, his prey 


in photography likes to experiment. Some 
doctor their lenses and shutters to get 
queer results. One New York fan made 
a device that gave a twisted, corkscrew 
effect to everything photographed through 
it. Another poet up his camera so that 
it would focus double; take a picture of a 
man, and in the negative his ghost showed 
up behind him. Of course all the trees, 
poles, houses, and everything else in the 
field also were accompanied by their 
ghosts. 

“Devices that permit two and even 
three exposures on the same negative are 
fairlycommon. Any sophisticated amateur 
can show you how to take a picture of 
yourself talking to yourself while a third 
yourself looks on. This is accomplished by 
means of a metal cap in which are three 
vertical slits controlled by a sliding panel. 
The cap fits over the lens, and the slits 
are so placed that each exposes one third 
of the éim. Very precise relations between 
the timing of each exposure and the size 
of the diaphragm must be followed to get 
smooth results in triplicating. 


“A CAMERA fan is an appreciative 

person,” went on Mr. Riggles. ‘“‘I’ve 
found they are always chankral for tips 
on any new kinks in the game. The 
numerous local camera clubs throughout 
the country have helped to develop this 
attitude. c ve found beginners especially 
appreciative of our criticism of their first 
flm. They like suggestions on how to 
take various types of pictures, the best 
time to photograph, and so on.” 

“When is the ae time?” I asked. 

“Oh, that depends on a lot of things— 
speed of plate or film used, speed of lens 
and size of diaphragm, light conditions, and 
color of surroundings. ie’s hard to gener- 
alize. But my best results have been 
secured between three and five o'clock in 
the afternoon, in summer, and between 
twelve and three, in the winter—standard 
time, of course. 

‘“‘Many people seem to think that the 
only time is the middle of the day. That 
is really one of the 
worst times, in summer. 
Not only 1s there usual- 
ly too much light, but 
you don’t get the shad- 
ows that give depth 
and contrast to the 
picture. Late after- 
noon of a sunny day 
can usually be de- 
pended on.” 

“Does the camera 
fan take his medicine 
without dodging when 
work does not come out 
as ved aesaage ea 

“‘He’s pretty much 
like the rest of us,’’ Mr. 
Riggles answered. “‘It’s 
human nature, isn’t it, 
to duck responsibility 
for failure? Only the 
other day, 1n a roll of 
six exposures that we 
developed, two were 
grotesquely out of 


sink focus. The man blamed 


it on the camera. A 
woman, whose photo- 
graph of a group play- 
ing tennis failed to in- 
clude the one person 
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she had especially intended to get, stoutly 
insisted that there must be some defect 
in our developing that failed to bring her 
friend out. She was positive that she had 
poate the camera in the right direc- 
tion 


Nor long ago an amateur who ranks 
among the experts complained that a 
film pack had been improperly developed. 
Every picture in the pack showed a haze. 
He was considerably annoyed, for the 
defect spoiled some fine pictures. I asked 
him many questions, to try to discover the 
cause of the defect. His answers indicated 
that all conditions had been favorable. 
“We supplied him with another film 
pack, and a few days later he was back 
with new negatives of the same scenes. 
We developed them, and there again was 
that haze. I talked with the customer 
again. There seemed no explanation of 
the fault. Finally, an idea occurred to me. 
‘Did you smoke while you were taking 
the pictures?’ I asked. He reflected a 
moment and replied that he did. There 
was the trouble. The smoke had floated 
in front of the lens! 

**When we develop a film containing a 
double exposure we make no prints of it. 
Our idea 1s that the customer may not 
wish to waste further money on his 
mistake. Not long ago a lady was quite 
put out because he failed to find in her 
packet of work any prints of two expected 
pictures. When we showed her that one 
film was a double exposure and the other 
a blank, what do you suppose she did? 
Blamed us for mixing up two of her 
ier Strange things come to 
ight in the developing laboratory. 
One picture that astonished every- 
one who saw it was of a street- 
cleaner mopping up the floor of a 
magnificent ballroon. He was in 
his characteristic white-duck uni- 
form, but it was smudged with 
dirt, hts shoes were muddy, he was 
shaggy, unkempt, intent on push- 
ing his pile of rubbish along the 
polished floor. 

*‘When the man who took the 
picture came to get it, he was 
flabbergasted. He explained that 
it was his first attempt at photog- 
raphy. He had just bought and 
loaded his new camera and, pass- 
ing along Broadway, saw the 
street cleaner. He snapped the 
‘“‘white wings” as a picturesque 
specimen. A little later he went to 
a famous hotel and took a time 
exposure of the ballroom. But he 
had forgotten to turn the film. 

**We are asked to do the most 
extraordinary things,” said Mr. 
Riggles. ‘‘Some time ago a lady 
left a roll to be developed, and in 
taking her order the girl asked, 
*Do you want them mounted or 
unmounted?’ 

*“*T want them. unmounted, 
every one of them,’ the customer 
replied. 

“*A few days later she came to 
claim her prints. Among them 
were pictures of three children on 
a horse. As soon as the lady saw 
these she protested. ‘Why, I told 

ou I wanted them dismounted. 
didn’t want the children to be on 
the horse.’ 


patch to make a jack-o’-lantern. 
would ’a’ give us this punkin if we’d asked for it,’’ one 
of the boys said. ‘‘Sure he would,’’ answered, the 
other; “‘but it’s a lot more fun to ask him afterward”’ 


COURTESY EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


A truly great picture, not only because of its technical perfection, but 
because it stirs your imagination, and calls up glorious memories. 
Every man who has had such a boyhood as this picture suggests is 
glad of it; and every man who hasn’t had such a boyhood is sorry 


“We get many requests to change a 

icture in some derail: Another woman 
bean ht in a photograph of a pet horse 
which she wanted enlarged. In the 
original the horse was a r old nag, with 
droopy ears and a tail to match. She 
wanted us to touch up the ears and tail 
to a racing position. 


“An old lady brought a faded little 


COURTESY EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


These boys are taking a pumpkin from Dad’s prize 


**! s’pose he 


‘snapshot of her son, a soldier in the Great 


War. It was taken five years before he 
went away, and he had changed in the 
meantime, she explained. He cut his 
hair differently, aad arted it on the side. 
He had a dimple in his cheek that didn’t 
show in the picture, and she wanted us to 
get that in. The boy had been killed in 
action. This tiny snap was all the mother 
had, and she wanted a picture that 
would show her son as she had 
last seen him. The print was so 
imperfect and faded that it was 
impossible to enlarge it. 

“We got a great many pathetic 
cases like that during and right 
after the war. 

“We have an annual contest in 
which over a thousand photo- 
spo are entered, and it takes a 
diplomat to handle the people who 

come 1n to demand an explanation 

why their picture did not win the 

prize. There is a sort of pride 

_ about the photograph you have 

. taken; it’s like your face or your 

baby: you’re sensitive to any 
sights.” 


AMATEURS take pride in pho- 
tographing difficult scenes and 
in getting a picture under heavy 
handicaps. Extraordinary pictures 
of train wrecks, fires, and other 
disasters have been taken with no 
other incentive than the desire to 
get an unusual picture. Mr. Rig- 
gles told of an amateur in Wash- 
ington who wanted photographs 
of President McKinley’s funeral. 
What he did was to hire himself 
as assistant to the driver of the 
carriage in which rode the offici- 
ating, clergyman. He got all the 
funeral photographs he wanted. 
~~“ One of the most daring exploits 
in amateur annals,” said Mr. 
Riggles, “‘was the photographing 
of a battleship on her speed test 
off.Newport News some years ago. 
The( waters) had been cleared of 
vessels; (Continued on page 122) 
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inds of pathetic efforts to make her own room prettier. . . . Maga- 


zine covers in color—anything that made a gay patch—began to splotch a pinned-up frieze on the walls of her 
room. ‘‘She’s his child,’’ Gertrude said to herself ... and for an instant the pain at her heart grew sharp 


Gertrude came upon Nabby engaged in all k 
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_ differently. 


Na 


Discarded 


By Inez Haynes Irwin 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. SIMONT 


Synopsis of Preceding Instalments 
ERTRUDE HAVILAND was a good mother. She had believed she was also a successful 


wife until that day in the tenth year of her marriage when she opened a letter from Will 
Haviland, her husband. He was writing to her because he could not bear to tell her, face to 
face, what he must say. For five years he had been in love with Alicia Bushnell; he wanted 
Gertrude cto get a divorce that he might marry Alicia. Will was a successful architect; he would 
make provision for her and the children; they might stay on in the old Haviland homestead 
for the three years needed to obtain a divorce on grounds of desertion; he was deeding to Gertrude 
a house they had bought in the little village of Rock Harbor. He was sorry; he still loved her, 
but she had long failed to mean to him the companionship and inspiration which another woman 
had been able to give him; he would always love the children. 

For days Gertrude fought the mingled rage and grief that swept her. Then she packed her 
personal belongings, and went to Rock Harbor with the children—Happy and Editha and 
Nabby. The house in Rock Harbor was a dreary, half-furnished old place, which they had 
planned to do over. Mr. and Mrs. Tront, neighbors, had tried to make it habitable for her, but 
her only reaction to them, to the house, the town, and the people was one of dulled despair. 
Lydia Maine and her brother, Ira Forbes, who lived next door, were the only people who in- 
sisted upon being friendly, in spite of Gertrude’s coldness. They drove her about the town, they 
introduced her to Mrs. Newnham and other people, they explained Morgan’s Hollow. This was 
the “slum” portion of the town, occupied by slovenly and more or less degenerate people—but 
it interested Gertrude as little as the fine houses of the summer residents, or the lovely mansions 
of the old aristocracy. There was no vitality in the life of the town, as there was no vitality in 
Gertrude’s spirit. She was no longer even a good mother; the children ran wild, while she 
brooded upon her tragedy. 

Gertrude carried on all communications with her friends through “Uncle Bart” Chase, her 
lawyer. Will's letters she returned unread, with the request that he write no more to her. And 
so, definitely, she broke all the threads connecting her with the old life, and made no attempt 
whatever to build up a new one. She wanted nothing except to be left alone in her suffering. 


ERTRUDE arose the morning 

after her letter to Uncle Bart, 

inténding to do the rest of her 

unpacking. But somehow she 

went through the day without 
once approaching the huge wooden cases 
piled in the shed. The next morning she 
awoke with the same resolution in her 
mind. But again the day passed without 
any move in their direction. 

The third morning she remembered 
only that she had failed to accomplish her 
purpose for two days. The fourth—she 
vaguely recalled her previous intention. 
The fifth—it had sunk to the depths of 
her memory. 

Thereafter, when her gaze fell on the 
woodshed, her mind stirred only in- 
The time came when she 
failed to see the packing cases, even when 
her eyes turned in their direction. 

ers came from Maywood; one was 
from Will, containing a check for her 
monthly allowance. She extracted the 
check; wrote ‘‘Unread” on the letter; 
sent it back. Within a few days came a 
reply. She returned this. Presently there 
arrived, through Uncle Bart, a letter from 
Aunt Dora. ill had sought her good 
offices as a mediator. 

Aunt Dora said that Will was heart- 
broken because she had left the house so 
suddenly; that he had no intention of 
forcing her out; indeed, he would have 
liked her to stay on indefinitely. She 
added that Will insisted on her letting 
him know if ever she needed extra money, 
or when the children were ill. 

Gertrude ignored this communication. 
There came a second letter from Aunt 


Dora, obviously just a dictated note from 
Will, highly peremptory in tone, announc- 
ing that he was coming to see her. To 
this, Gertrude dispatched by Uncle Bart 
a brief note: 


Tell him if I need money I will write 
him. Tell him if the children have any serious 
illness I will let him know. Tell him if he 
comes to Rock Harbor he will force me to move 
immediately to some other place. Tell him 
if he spies upon me here I shall soon know it, 
and then I shall go where he never can find me. 
Tell him I was never so contented in my life, 
and [ want to be left alone. 


Emily Ellis sent a letter. Phoebe 
Warburton sent a letter. A scattering 
of other friends sent letters. All of them 
offered sympathy in the abstract form of 
the written word, and some of them in 
the concrete form of offers of money. But 
no one of them sounded a note that 
awakened any echoes in Gertrude’s hol- 
low heart. She answered them all with 
polite notes of evasive thanks. Some 
replied; but as she never answered these 
their correspondence died a natural death. 

Meanwhile, the children ran wild all 
day long. They roamed afield, and 
Gertrude let them roam. They were 
making new friends all the time. Their 
talk kept spawning unfamiliar names: 
Jess, Mel, Sam, Eddie; but Gertrude paid 
no attention even when she heard. They 
looked very different from the trim trio 
whom every day she had watched depart 
to school from her door at Maywood; but 
she did not care. 

Happy had alla boy’s distaste for neat- 
ness and cleanliness. Hitherto, she had 
disciplined him consistently in this respect. 


Now, he bathed when he pleased; changed 
when it occurred to him. Editha had 
always expressed—as much as a little 
girl can—a passion for clothes. That incli- 
nation, too, Gertrude had always curbed. 
Now, she put no stay whatever upon her. 
Editha wore the blouse of one suit and the 
skirt of another; a sweater that went with 
neither; hair mbbons that harmonized 
with none of the three. Nabby was too 
young and too little interested 1n clothes 
to do anything but what she was told. 
She was merely a soiled, uncared-for- 
looking little ef 


EVERTHELESS, they throve. They 
burned in the sun and tanned in the 
winds. The rain changed this brown patina 
to bronze. Happy was like a cast in copper 
of an Indian lad; Editha hke a Romany 
pin Even Nabby’s creamy whiteness 
egan to show an admixture of amber. 
With the departure of their carefully 
inculcated ideals in regard to cleanliness, 
went also the carefully built-up social 
graces. Just as they squabbled with each 
other, they must have squabbled with the 
children whose acquaintance they made. 
Gertrude could have caught in their 
speech the occasional phrases of childish 
antagonism or spite. Sometimes at her 
approach they lowered their voices to con- 
fidential aadenGace. and these whisper- 
ings were broken by strange laughter. 
Gertrude did not even hear their talk. 
Their table manners deteriorated. 

Nabby alone failed to take on this rural 
wildness. She played for long intervals 
indoors when the other two were—their 
mother could not have said where—out of 
doors and out of sight. As the weather 
grew warmer, Nabby would sometimes 
stay up-stairs in her own room. Gertrude 
came upon her engaged in all kinds of 
pathetic efforts to make it prettier. Maga- 
zine illustrations cut hackingly by her 
tiny amateur fingers, magazine covers in 
color—anything that made a gay patch— 
began to splotch a pinned-up ee on the 
walls of her room. 

““She’s Ais child,” Gertrude said to her- 
self the first time she noted this activity. 
For an instant the pain at her heart grew 
sharp, but in shioche: instant, the heart 
ele grew harder. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tront appeared occasion- 
ally. Once Mrs. Maine and Mrs. Newnham 
came, but they did not stay long. Ger- 
trude’s frigid manner, the curtness of her 
replies, her complete refusal to sustain 
conversation, inevitably brought their call 
to a swift conclusion. Ignoring the indif- 
ference of her hostess, Mrs. Maine in- 
vited her to dinner. Gertrude declined. 

The rector of the Episcopal church 
called, a quite old gentleman, addicted to 
gardening and the collection of old 
‘gues Gennude agreed to go to church; 

ut, although she sent the children to Sun- 
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day-school, she herself appeared in church 
only often enough to prevent another 
pastoral call. 

All the proofs of an established spring 
lay about her. Everywhere roads were 
being put in order. Here and there they 
were torn up for long distances. The 
stones which marked dnveways, the 
substantial fences which indicated culvert 
ends or deep ditches, the broad lines which 
divided the dangerous curves of the ebon 
road into halves, were receiving feck 
coats of paint or whitewash. Beyond, 
freshly spaded fields showed serried ranks 
of green points; orchards bourgeoned. 
Everywhere in barn doorways and on 
piazzas stood garden implements, rich 
with a loamy incrustation. 

But although Gertrude’s heart seemed 
to freeze harder and harder, inevitably 
the weather grew warmer and warmer. 
It would soon be two months since they 
left Maywood. 
Aprilhad vanished. 

ay was vanish- 
ing. June loomed. 
Violets had come 
and gone. Dande- 
lions had appeared, 
were disappear- 


ing. 

Rock Harbor 
turned, toward the 
end of the month, 
to a patchwork of 
white and pink, as 
the meager sea- 
shore orchards 
flaunted their coral 
and snow. Lilacs 
were blooming;and 
already the chil- 
dren had filed the 
house with a pil- 
fered perfume. 
Buttercups and 
daisies were be- 
ginning to carpet 
the earth with a 
splendor of white 
and gold. Grass 
had first filmed, 
then covered, then 
cushioned the 
ground. The roads 
hardened, the mud 
decreased—and 
dried. The house 
came back to 
something like 
cleanliness, but to 
nothing like sys- 
tem or order. Ger- 
trude Haviland 
still carried her 
frozen air, and her 
three children 
still looked like a 
gypsy train. 

One morning 
Gertrude waked 
to a sense of some- 
thing new in the air. She stopped at her 
chamber window for a moment. before 
descending to get breakfast. Suddenly 
she realized that she was gazing on a 
miracle as old as the beginning of time, 
and as new as now. There had been three 
days of intense heat, and spring had gone, 
summer had come. She was gazing on a 
world in which earth and sky and sun 
were welded into a globe of warmth and 


Gertrude 
heard less. 


and distant 


watched, 
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light and color. As she gazed, an auto- 
mobile came speeding up the road. Ira 
Forbes sat in the back seat, his leather 
bag beside him. A great deal of country 
color had faded out of his face in the 
month that he had been gone; he bore every 
stamp of urban life. Nothing made more 
than. a faint registration on Gertrude’s 
mind in these days. 

Ira Forbes’s image had passed from her 
thoughts by the time she. reached the 
kitchen. 


PyARLY in the afternoon, however, she 
saw him again coming up the road, and 
then dismay overwhelmed her. Perhaps 
he was going to call. She had found it 
easy enough to deal with Mrs Maine and 
Mrs. Newnham; but Ira Forbes, with that 
look in his eyes of menacing command, 


but saw little; listened, but 


Occasional pieces of furniture that 
she would have liked to get were lifted onto the 
tavern table; but the urge of desire was so faint 
that she did not once offer a bid 


was not so simple. A sudden rage shook 
her, a passionate desire to preserve her 
hard-fought-for solitude. 

She slipped out of the back door and, 
passing swiftly over the path that the 
children had worn to the barn, made off 
in the other direction. She stopped at 
the stores and left her food orders; she 
stopped at the post office for mail. This 
last was merely perfunctory. She had re- 


ceived a letter from Emily Ellis in answer 
to her own letter. Thereafter, Maywood 
might have disappeared from the map for 
all she heard from it. This did not per- 
turb her, of course. It was precisely what 
she wanted. 

After completing her errands she con- 
tinued her walk, turning down the fist 
side road that presented itself. The 
afternoon was free. All her afternoons 
were free, for that matter. The children 
were somewhere—she did not particularly 
care where, so long as they were safe. 
They were that, of course, and—their 
continuous play in the open was re- 
sponsible for this—in the bee possible 
physical condition. 

Gertrude kept on and on, her gaze, as 
usual, on the end of the road. Suddenly 
in the distance a flash of red caught her 
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eye, a cardinal flag painted with white. 
Immediately she recalled reading in -the 
post office the notice of an auction. 
Auctions occasionally occurred in Rock 
Harbor, as elsewhere; and, as in most 
country towns, they were the excuse for 
neighborhood festivity. 

Certrude’s first impulse was to turn off 
at the next crossroad, but none appeared, 
and she continued on. Moreover, some- 
thing—and she would have been puzzled 
afterward to tell what that something 


Discarded, by INEz HAYNES IRWIN 


was—impelled her, when she reached the 
flag, to cross the road and join the 
group about the farmhouse door. 

She had never attended a country auc- 
tion before. Apparently, this one was 
big enough to be an sll-day affair. There 
had been an interval for luncheon. Under 
a high elm, a table was spread with plates 
of sandwiches and doughnuts. A tank 
of coffee gave off faint spirals of steam at 
~ one end, and buckets filled with ice held 
bottles of soft drinks at the other. People 


stood about in groups, talking while they 
ate, or leaned comfortably back in the 
racing chairs or sofas which strewed the 
awn. 

_ Gertrude lingered, stirred humanward 
in spite of that bleakness of spirit which 
had latterly so detached her from human 
affairs. She found a chair on the out- 
skirts of the group, and seated herself. 

It was as though a tidal wave had 
swept over the house, bearing everything 
out of it through the front door. The 
morning had apparently been devoted to 
the sale of the contents of the barn, sheds, 


and outhouses—farming implements’ of’ 


various kinds. Wagons drove up from 
time to time and carted these off. Now 
groups were going from household piece 
to household piece, fingering linen, open- 
ing drawers, tapping china for cracks, and 
holding the glass up to the light. 

As sometimes happens in the country 
auctions in New England, the displa 
tncluded specimens of almost every epoc 
Of American furniture. A tavern table— 
Gertrude’s trained eye noted at once its 


interesting turnings and its fine stretcher 
—held the center of the stage. The auc- 
tioneer was using it for pulpit, drum, and 
rostrum. Not far away stood a slant-top 
desk of mahogany. At one side a painted 
bedroom set in blue and gray brought the 
touch of its distinctive delicateness into 
the confusion, and beside it a dining-room 
set of black walnut offered the awkward 
contrast of its cumbrous carving. Bed- 
room furniture in golden oak rounded out 
the historical sequence. Gertrude walked 
about with the rest, looking at everything, 
but not really consciously seeing anything. 
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Wiping his mouth with his hand, the 
auctioneer emerged from the _ house. 
“Well, folks!”” he said, in the accent of 
assumed joviality common to country 
auctioneers, ‘“‘we’ve got a fine line of 
goods to sell this afternoon—give away, I 
might say, judging from the prices I got 
this morning. You’ve got to bid lively 
if you want to get through before dark! 
Remember, the high dollar gets it! . First 
of all, we’ll sell some of this glass. And 
then, when I get you all warmed up so’s 
you don’t know what you’re doing, I’ll 
start on the big stuff.”” This sally brought 
the expected laugh. The auctioneer, who 
apparently assumed that it was quite as 
much his job to entertain his audience 
as to sell to them, kept the crowd in a 
continuous roar. 


CERTRUDE watched, but saw little; 
listened, but heard less. The things 
went at surprisingly low prices. Occasion- 
al pieces of furniture that she would have 
liked to get were lifted onto the tavern 
table; but the urge of desire was so faint 
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and distant that she did not once offer a bid. 

By the middle of the afternoon the most 
desirable pieces were sold. The place 
began to have a deserted look, as buyers, 
satished with what they had bought, 
lifted their purchases into automobiles or 
wagons and departed with them. A fair- 
sized group, however, stayed on. Finally, 
the trifles which are left to the end went 
for almost nothing. 

“Well, we’re through, ladies and gen- 
tlemen,”’ the auctioneer said, ‘“‘and I thank 
you all for your attention, and the next 
time you get my circulars I hope you'll 
all turn out again. Remember that Char- 
lie Robinson never pulled a fake bid yet, 
and everything always goes for the high 
dollar. . . . Oh—here’s something else. 
An old bottle!” 

He held high a flask, half-quart size, of 
a dark-colored glass. The "i; ht struck 
through it and hii ht out the delicate 
depths of its deep coloring. From where 
she sat Gertrude could see the tiny imper- 
fections which gave it its 
quality—minute waves and 
lines, infinitesimal bubbles, 
as of imprisoned air caught 
in its sides. 


“TT USED to be filled with 

the right stuff, you bet. 
Now, who’s going to buy it? 
Go right down into the 
cellar and fill it up with 
that stuff you’re drinking 
in private, and put it on the 
sideboard for the rest of the 
family!” This procured a 
roar. “‘Who’s going to buy 
the old bottle? i don’t 
know what kind of a bottle 
it is. But there never’s 
any time in a man’s life 
when he doesn’t need bot- 
tles.” 

More laughter. 

“It must be a pretty old 
flask. . . . What’s that you 
say?” The auctioneer asked 
this of an old man who had 
come up to the table, ap- 

arently to ask a question. 
He stooped to the mumble 
SUR CA PME MEE neareeD 
ips. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” the auction- 
eer went on, “it seems this is a very fine 
old bottle. It’s what they called a bounti- 
ful bottle. You see, it’s got a basket of 
fruit on one side and a horn of plenty on 
the other. Look at it!” 

Again he held it up. Again the light 
danced through the green translucencies; 
caught and lingered in myriad air particles 
which seemed to be floating upward 
through it. ‘How much am I offered?”’ 

“Five cents!” The joker who at auc- 
tions inevitably starts bidding with this 
sum, piped up in a thin falsetto. 

“Oh, sho!” the auctioneer cried re- 
proachfully. ‘‘This beautiful bottle go- 
ing for five cents. Five dollars would be 
better. Bid it up. How much am [ 
offered?” 

For some inexplicable reason that word 
bountiful had sung for an instant in Ger- 
trude’s spirit. ‘‘ Twenty-five cents,” she 
called clearly. 

“Sold!” the auctioneer declared, with- 
out waiting for another bid, and he put 
a finish to the (Continued on page 108) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


This Blind Man Runs a Correspondence 
School for the Blind 


URING the Christmas _holi- 
days, nine years ago, a teacher 
in one of the Chicago high 
schools had a severe attack of 
the grip and was compelled to 

lie abed for several days. He had 
not entirely recovered when school 
reopened; but he obstinately in- 
sisted upon rising and resuming 
his duties. 

A tragedy was the result. This 
teacher, William A. Hadley, had 
been troubled with his eyes before 
Now the condition was aggravated. 
Within a few weeks of his prema- 
ae recovery, he became totally 

in 

Opportunity, it seems, can 
choose strange disguises; for this 

reat misfortune turned out to be 

r. Hadley’s chance for service in 
a broader field than had ever be- 
fore come his way: As a direct 
result of his blindness, he has 
undertaken a work that already 
has carried his name to tens of 
thousands of people in every state 
in the United States, mee even 
abroad. 

It was a strange institution he 
founded, possibly; the only one of 
its kind—a correspondence school 
for the blind. 

**My blindness,” he says, ‘“‘was 
a misfortune in more senses than 
one. I was far from wealthy; and 
when I lost my sight and my ac- 
customed means of earning a live- 
lihood, the burden of support fell 
heavily on my family. In addition 
I had to struggle against the feel- 
ing that I was no longer of any use 
in the world. As lL became adjusted 
to my situation, I tutored a few 
students privately, but only a few; 
and there were five long years of 
idleness when I fought to believe 
that somehow, somewhere, there 
must come again an opportunity 
to use the abilities | ne spent 
the better part of a lifetime cultivating.” 

Mr. Hadley, be it said, possessed de- 
grees from two universities, and had 
studied at two others. His teaching expe- 
rience had been varied and thorough. 

“The opportunity I wanted,” he con- 
tinued, “ finally came in a curious way: the 
Rev. L. B. Plumar, a minister from the 
East, called at our house, and happened to 
notice a book in Braille on the porch. 
Braille, you know, is the raised type used 
in printing for the blind. I mastered it 
soon after I lost my sight. 

**This minister mentioned a blind wom- 
an, a member of his congregation, who 
had few interests. Then he asked this 
casual question: : 

““*Could she learn Braille by corre- 
spondence?’ 
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failed. 


“The idea of correspondence courses 
for the blind had never occurred to me, 
and neither then nor later did I discover 
anybody else who had thought of it. But 
instantly it suggested to me a work, a serv- 


ES 


William A. Hadley, who lost his sight nine years ago, 
is now head of a world-wide correspondence school 
for the blind. Mr. Hadley was formerly a high-school 
teacher in Chicago, but had to resign when his sight 
Soon after this the idea for his present school 
came to him. He has hundreds of blind pupils, some 
of whom live in foreign countries, 
educating themselves through the courses he gives 


ice, an opportunity, such as I had long 
looked for in vain. 

“‘T knew that the vast majority of the 
blind were poorly educated and hope- 
lessly shut out from normal intellectual 
activity. I believed I saw a chance to do 
something worth-while to change that 
condition. Indeed, I immediately began 
writing to the superintendents of institu- 
tions for the blind in various states. In 
my enthusiasm I even made tentative out- 
lines of courses. 

“The first tangible result was a letter 
that reached me in 1920. A blind woman 
in Wichita, Kansas, wrote to ask if I could 
give her some instruction by mail. She 

ad heard of me through the superintend- 
ent of the school for the blind in her 
state. I replied, saying that what I had in 


and who are 


mind was éxperimental, but that if she 
was willing to try to learn, I was willing to 
try re teach her. So she became my hist 
upil. 
- ‘For her I worked up a great deal of 
material, sent her books to study, 
assigned lessons, had her prepare 
replies to questions and send them 
on to be graded and returned. In 
short, I went ahead on the plan 
used in correspondence instruc- 
tion everywhere. When she had 
learned to read the Braille, | 
pointed out how she might con- 
tinue her studies, and I eagerly 
turned to securing other students. 

“‘T had no means to carry on 
anything extensive. I soon dis- 
covered, however, that a worthy 
task finds willing hands to help. 
Some neighbors became interested 
and helped to interest others. 
Funds were provided to send Mrs. 
Hadley and me to a meeting of 
workers for the blind held in Iowa. 
There I told what I had in mind 
and had already done, and the 
convention endorsed my plan. 

“From then the school has 
grown steadily. The ralecar tsps 
magazines circulating among the 
blind mentioned the work, and the 
resulting demand for courses re- 
newed the interest of my friends, 
who made themselves responsible 
for organizing and incorporating a 
school under state laws. A budget 
was raised which enabled us to 
secure printing machines to en- 
boss and print the books needed 
for the work, to meet the expenses 
of an office, and to pay me a sal- 
ary, as well as to pay others en- 
ployed to help me. 

“Applications for courses soon 
came faster than we could handle 
them. At first, I had been doing 
the work in our home. Soon, how- 
ever, we rented offices over a store, 
where we still are. 

“In 1922, the first full year of opera- 
tion, we had two hundred and sixty-one 
students. As students completed their 
studies, many dropped out, of course. The 
present enrollment is three hundred and 
fifty. Students are enrolled from forty- 
four states, and from Canada, China, 
India, Australia, and the Philippines. 

‘‘We have embossed nine Books, and 
printed many copies of these on machines 
operated by our own hands. Among other 
tasks, we had to find time to write five 
special textbooks, in addition to the stand- 
ard texts used. Our courses range from 
oneon the appreciation and writing of short 
stories, ehich is very popular to business 
correspondence, salesmanship, psychology, 
history, literature, civil government, Lat- 
in, French, algebra, science. and so on. 


“There are twenty courses at present, 
and we add others as students want them 
in suficient numbers to justify the ex- 
pense. Just now we have a waiting list of 
twenty-one students who want a course in 
life insurance salesmanship. Besides the 
courses, We maintain a circulating li- 
brary, from which we send out books to 
every part of the country. | 

“There is no charge for instruction. 
As I told you, the blind are mostly very 
poor. We have had prospective students 
who said they could not take courses be- 
cause they lacked the money for stamps 
and for paper on which to write! 

“Our students are very diversified in 
talent, age, occupation, and location. We 
limit instructions to adults, and have a 
few who are more than seventy years old! 


Interesting People 


My last letter was to a young woman stu- 
dent in Montana. The one before that 
was to a blind colored minister in Florida, 
also a student. This man, by the way, ts 
most enthusiastic, and wants every course 
we offer; he has just started psychology. 

“In some cases, we seem to have enabled 
students to increase their earning capac- 
ity. For instance, a blind young man in 
Monten was making brooms, but earned 
very little. He took our course in sales- 
manship, and with our help persuaded his 
father to let him try selling brooms. We 
have had many enthusiastic letters from 
him since. In the last one he said he was 
netting thirty-six dollars a week. 

“There have been other cases of modest 
but substantial economic success follow- 
ing the studies, but I think our greater serv- 
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ice is that we give the blind—who would 
otherwise have to spend most of their time 
in idle darkness—useful mental occupa- 
tion. We enable them to enter into the 
life of the world, and to feel that they 
too can do and live. 

“That is what the blind want most. 
When we were starting, I remember sug- 
gesting to a woman that if she could not 
read Braille, she might have regular texts 
read to her by others. 

“*But that is not the same thing!’ she 
protested. ‘It means so much to do it 
yourself!’ 

“And that is true. Unfortunately, most 

eople, when they do anything for the 

lind, give them what the blind do not 

want—pity. The blind want op portunity.” 
NEIL M. CLARK 


A Nineteen-Year-Old Girl Tends 
2,000,000 Baby Chicks a Year 


T NINETEEN, Freda Bliss, of 
Mansheld, Massachusetts, is 
general manager of one of the 
largest chicken hatcheries in 
the world. She superintends 

the entire business of raising something 
like two million chickens a season—and 
next year will undoubtedly bring her rec- 
ord up to three million! It’s a man’s job, 
and a big one; but this slender, gray-eyed 
young woman handles it with ease, and 
has a lot of fun into the bargain! 

When she finished at the local high 
school three years ago, Miss Bliss had no 
notion of going into the chicken business. 
Indeed, she cherished vague thoughts of 
becoming a school-teacher. But about 
this time, Opportunity, with a big O, 
knocked at her door. 

Across the field from her home was a 
large chicken hatchery. The man who 
owned it had got himself into an office 
snarl at the beginning of the busy season; 
orders and correspondence had piled up. 
He thought of young Miss Bliss; maybe 
she would come over and write a few let- 
ters—just a few hours’ work. Miss Bliss 
agreed to tackle the! task. Presently, 
under her capable hands, there was order 
where disorder had been. The job at hand 
was soon finished. But there was the next 
little snarl in a business that is full of 
them. So Freda Bliss stayed on and on, 
until she became indispensable. Now her 
duties include such items as ushering a 
couple of million chicks into a chicken- 
hungry world—and then promptly usher- 
ing them away to various points in the 
United States. 

At the end of the first season, Miss 
iliss was interested; but she had not de- 
cided that her career lay so near home. 
Therewere still thoughts about that school- 
teacher job. So she entered the normal 
school. On her week-ends and during va- 
cations, however, she still helped about 
the hatchery. And then, at the close of 
her first year at the normal school, she 
realized that a teacher’s life would never 
make her happy—but that fussing about 
a chicken hatchery would! 

‘Almost as soon as she began giving her 
whole time to the work, Freda Bliss was 
running the business. Realizing that she 

éw as much or more about the business 
than he did, the owner went South to 


superintend another hatchery, and 
left the new manager to her own 
devices. 

Now Miss Bliss could have 
stayed right in her nice spick-and- 
span ofhce and made good on a 
“white collar” job. But the back 
door to her office led into the most 
fascinating place imaginable—the 
big, barn-like structure which held 
the thousands of eggs from which 
baby chicks were daily bursting. 
She knew that the heart of the busi- 
ness was in the hatchery. So she 
got into trim, businesslike knickers, 
rolled up her sleeves, and dug into 
the game to find out every last, 
elusive detail of it. 

It meant getting up at two 
o’clock in the morning, and being 
on the job when there were pre- 
cious secrets to learn. Hour after 
hour in the darkness before dawn, 
this young girl studied and poked 
about the big incubators, gather- 
ing and cone information. In- 
side the great hatchery, the con- 
stant pecking at the shells by the 
baby chicks madea pleasant sound, 
like the falling of rain on a roof. 
It was all much more fascinating 
to Freda Bliss than any college 
course. 

That first year she increased the 
business by one third. And the 
next year she raised it another 
third. Now it is her ambition to 
make it the biggest hatchery in the world. 

She is busy all the year round, regard- 
less of the fact that the hatching season is 
practically over by the last of June. One 
of her tasks—and it is a highly important 
one—is inspecting the various flocks which 
peedeee the eggs. There are no laying 

ens on the premises of the Marshfield 
Hatcheries: the eggs come from many 
different farms in the surrounding terri- 
tory. The greatest of care is necessary to 
obtain the finest eggs for hatching. The 
strain must be pure, and of the best. 
Farms must not be allowed to deteriorate. 
Miss Bliss finds time, somehow, between 
other things, to drive out and check up on 
her numerous flocks. 

In the hatcheries there are nineteen 
incubators, some of them holding as many 


chicken hatcheries in the world. 
Operates nine incubators, some of which 
hold 18,000 eggs, and has shipped as many 
as 30,000 baby chicks in a _ single day 


Miss Freda Bliss, of Mansfield, Massachu- 
setts, is manager of one of the largest 


She 


as eighteen thousand eggs each. The re- 
quired temperature is supplied by a hot- 
water heater at the end af cach incubator. 
Every individual compartment has its 
own thermostat and arrangement for 
turning the eggs automatically four times 
every twenty-four hours. On a high- 
water-mark day, these incubators have 
turned out thirty thousand peeping young 
chicks. The chicks have to be sorted out, 
care being taken that the breeds are what 
the orders call for, and that every chick is 
perfect. 

One of the wonders of the age is the 
sending of new-born chickens by parcel 
post. Peconic: were conducted, and it 
was found that a freshlyyhatched chicken 
would live seventy¢two its without any 
care whatever. The yolk of the eeg sup- 
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lies nourishment for that length of time. 

he problem, then, is simply speed in get- 
ting the chicks packed and to the post 
office as soon as possible. This is done 
early in the morning, in order to catch the 
first trains going out of Boston. The fact 
that chickens over a day old will not be 
accepted for carrying makes speed all the 
more imperative. 

The chicks are packed in heavy card- 
board boxes, with air holes for ventilation. 
These boxes hold twenty-five, fifty, or one 
hundred chicks. A label is gummed around 
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the whole girth of the box, and then 
another, bearing the address, is pasted on. 
Uncle Sam does the rest! 

‘ Not long ago, Miss Bliss became dis- 
satished with the advertising used by her 
company. “It. lacked individuality,’ she 
explained. “It might have been anybody’s 
advertising telling about anything.” 

She asked and got permission to try her 
hand at telling about her chicks in her own 
way. Immediately orders began to mount. 
Now she writes all the advertising. 

‘“‘This business is the most fascinating 


thing in the world to me,” said Miss Bliss. 
“I love it. The hardest job I have had is 
to let the men here know that I am the 
boss. Not that I want to be bossy, but the 
business has to have a head, and that head 
has to be recognized. But they know it 
now and we don’t have any trouble. It 
has been difficult too, sometimes, to con- 
vince people who do business here that a 
girl is general manager. But even the most 
skeptical eventually are convinced that a 
girl can run a chicken hatchery.” 
HARRY IRVING SHUMWAY 


This Tiger-Hunting Parson Shoots and Preaches Straight 


NE morning, nearly twenty 
years ago, a mild-eyed, gentle- 
mannered young American 
missionary, stationed in the 
Fukien Province of south 

China, set out for a nearby village in 
search of souls to save. Along with 
his Bible he carried a gun. The bare 
hills of Fukien are criss-crossed 
by ravines choked with sword 
grass, a combination which 
affords an excellent retreat for 
tigers. 

When the young missionary 
reached home the next day, he 
had been through a emaee le 
adventure. And, strangely 
enough, this experience helped 
him to build sixty-one missions 
in south China, and to make 
him famous as “‘ the tiger-hunting 
preacher.” 

This is what happened: When 
the Reverend Harry Caldwell 
reached his destination on that 
eventful morning, he found the 
natives frantic with fear. A few 
hours before, a tiger had carried 
off a sixteen-year-old boy. 

Although the young mission- 
ary never had hunted big game 
before, he volunteered to go after 
the tiger. He staked a goat for 
bait some distance outside the 
village and, gun in hand, sat 
down to wait. An hour later, the 
list of those present had been 
increased by one: a distinctly 
deceased tiger, dumb witness to 
the preacher’s marksmanship. 

The natives came and bore the 
dead animal back to the village. 
They looked upon the killing as 
a superhuman feat, and upon 
the [stranger as their deliverer. 
Surely, they reasoned, a man 
who 1s not afraid to risk his life 
to help other people keep theirs 
must have something to say 
which is worth paying atten- 
tion to. They gathered about 
him and listened with respectful interest. 

From that day to this, Harry Caldwell’s 
success aS a missionary has been pretty 
closely tied up with his prowess as a tiger 
hunter. 

‘“‘Even now,” he said, when I talked to 
him a short time ago during a leave of 
absence in this country, “‘I always head 
for the villages where a tiger has been 
raiding. People whose bodies have recently 
been in danger are usually a little more 
willing to listen to talk about saving their 
souls. 


‘‘My real job is being a missionary,” he 
went on. “I am a fair shot simply because 
my father taught my brothers and me to 
shoot straight when we were little shavers. 
Father was a Methodist circuit mder in 
Tennessee. Money was not very plentiful 
with us, so when we needed meat we 
didn’t go to the ‘store for it—we went to 


Reverend Harry Caldweil, a missionary to south China, 
has made himself widely known by building sixty-one 
missions, and by killing numerous tigers. Soon after he 
went to the foreign field, he endeared himself to the 
natives of an isolated village by killing a marauding tiger. 
Since that incident, Mr. Caldwell has been in demand 
both as minister and marksman. He isa native of Tennessee, 
where his father was for many yearsa Methodist circuit rider 


the woods. I remember that in one win- 
ter I killed twenty rabbits with a gun 
that wasn’t of the best. This meant a 
good many square meals which, other- 
wise, We S Build have had to go without. 
No wonder I soon learned to be fairly 
handy with a nifle.” 

The skill gained through the constant 
need to replenish the family larder has 
made Harry Caldwell’s marksmanship the 
marvel of sportsmen. Most people shoot 
tigers from a tree. Mr. Caldwell sits a 
short distance from the lair, and waits for 


the bait to tease his prey out of hiding. 
He fires as the tiger springs across the 
twenty- or thirty-foot space, with chances 
even for the infuriated animal to get him 
if his shot misses. 

On one occasion, a tiger approached 
Caldwell from the rear. 
heard the animal when it was only ten feet 
away. It looked like a _ sure 
and instant victory for the tiger. 
Caldwell snatched off his rain- 
coatand jumped toward the beast, 
whipping the garment in the 
amazed animal’s face. The tiger 
turned and fled into the forest, 
with the missionary in_ hot 
pursuit, the flapping raincoat his 
only weapon. 

Hearing at one time of a vil- 
lage three hundred miles away 
which was being menaced by a 
particularly ferocious tiger, Cald- 
well set out on foot with his ten- 
year-old son as companion. 

Arriving at his destination, he 
located the tiger’s lair, perched 
his son in a tree, and sat down at 
the foot of it to await the ma- 
rauder’s approach. 

The journey had been a long, 
tiresome one, and the day was 
quite hot. Before he knew it, 
Caldwell had dozed off. He was 
awakened by the screams of his 
small son, who had caught sight 
of the tiger just as it crouched 
for the spring. The animal, 
frightened by the unaccustomed 
noise, retreated into the sword 
grass. Instead of thanking his 
lucky stars that the tiger had 
not made a meal of him, and 
calling 1t a day, Caldwell crawled 
on his hands and knees fifty feet 
into the undergrowth and shot 
the beast. 

He had walked three hundred 
miles to get that tiger, and he 
didn’t intend to leave with the 
job unfinished. It was simply a 
part of the day’s work—a part of 
his whole-souled service to his cecil . To 
straight-shooting, straight-thinking men 
like Harry Caldwell, the day’s work must 
always be done. 

In the Museum of Natural History in 
New York City, you will find many hand- 
some skins, the gift of “the tiger-hunting 
preacher.” You will also see thousands of 
rare specimens of moths, butterflies, and 
the like. For this missionary, whom tiger 
hunts do not frighten, admits that his big- 
ESy thrillsin the field come while chasing 

utterflies! BETTY ROSS 


he missionary | 


Agnes Neylon Solves Crossroad Puzzles for Tourists 


F YOU’RE one of the great host of 
automobile tourists, and if you have 
ever pursued your hobby in Ne- 
braska or in the Middle West, you 
| probably have heard of Agnes Neylon, 
- or perhaps have received instructions from 
her at the Lincoln, Nebraska, Automobile 
Club, as to just what road or trail would 
take you to your destination in the 
shortest possible time. 

Miss Neylon, who is but twenty-three 
years old, has been secretary of the 

incoln Automobile 
Club, and manager of 
‘ the Tourists’ Bureau, for 
six years. In that time, 
she has given directions 
to more than one hun- 
dred and ten thousand 
motorists and travelers 
over the roads of the 
Middle West. In addi- 
tion to this work, Miss 
Neylon has charge of 
four other highway or- 
ganizations: the Lincoln 
Motor Trades Associa- 
tion; the Good Roads 
Association; the Detroit, 
Lincoln and Denver 
Highway, and the Hard- 
ing Club Association. 

She’slearnedalotabout 
tourists, and she’s given 
as much information as 
she’s gathered too. 

When a traveler de- 
siring to be routed to a 
distant destination calls 
at the bureau in the 
Lincoln Hotel, Miss Ney- 
lon tells him exactly i 
roads and highways to 
take—and she doesn’t 
lose any time about it. 
Maybe she’srouted some- 
one else to that place 
before, or maybe it's in- 
formation she’s picked 
up. Rarely does she have 
to stop to “look up” a 
point. 

As a finishing touch 
to her instructions, Miss 
Neylon always gives each inquiring tour- 
ist a little road map. On this he finds his 
course clearly marked in red pencil. From 
this point on, all he has to worry about is 
eatching tires, and keeping the family in 
a d humor. 

er position is rather an unusual one 
for a girl; bute she has studied her job 
and she knows it. She can’ tell exactly 
what parts of aroad are under construction, 
and where there is gravel, paving, or a 
new roadbed. She obtains this infor- 
mation each morning through the tele- 
phone exchange, and oni the county and 
state engineers. She also knows all the 
detours on the different roads. 

After she has routed several hundred 
tourists during the day, and when other 
things are lacking to occupy her time, she 
answers the telephone. She has personally 
replied to four hundred and thirty-two 
calls in one day, and she and her assistant 
have handled many more. 

An information bureau ts an informa- 
tion bureau, whether it be road or other- 
wise—or so folks seem to think. They ask 


tions,”’ 


MACOOWALD, LINCOLN, WES. 


Miss Agnes Neylon has for the past six years been manager of the 
Tourists’ Bureau of Lincoln, Nebraska. 
West so.well that she has been able, almost without consulting her maps, 
to give accurate directions to the 110,000 motorists who have come to 
her for assistance. ‘‘When will the rain stop?’’ she says, is the question 
always asked in bad weather. ‘‘And that’s one of the very few ques- 
she complains, ‘‘that I cannot possibly answer accurately!”’ 


all kinds of questions, from weather 
conditions in any part of the country, to 
solutions for- crossword puzzles. People 
inquire the time of day, ask the pitch of a 
certain hill, its altitude, what time the 
ferry leaves, and so on. 
The most frequent question is: “Is it 
oin’ to rain any more?” This, Miss 
Neylon does not pretend to be able to 
answer infallibly. But she can tell pretty 
closely how long it will take the roads to 
dry off after a given precipitation. 


Unusual conditions prevailing in any part 
of the country are investigated by Miss 
Neylon for the benefit of her “‘clients.” 

hen tourists want information con- 
cerning resorts, she finds out what they 


wish to pay and the location desired, and 


then suggests several places, so as to 
allow a choice. Information concerning 
camp locations and facilities are given 
those who ask it. 

Miss Neylon thinks hers is about the 
most interesting work there is. She has 
guided all kinds of tourists, from gypsies 
to millionaires. On her list have been 
travelers from Australia, South America, 
Sweden, and other foreign countries. 

““The average tourist,” she says, “wants 
his information when he wants it. If you 
can give it to him without taking up his 
time, you have scored a hit. That is why 
I study the roads so carefully.” 

Miss Neylon 1s a firm believer in 
courtesy. “If you are courteous to the 
tourists, they tell their friends; if you are 
discourteous, they also tell their friends,” 
she explains. 


She knows the roads of the 


She makes many friends among the 
wanderers whom she guides. Several 
years ago, a man walking from Detroit to 
some point in the West, stopped at the 
club and asked Miss Neylon if she could 
direct him to some Western city where he 
could find work. He was in bad health, 
and wished to find a climate that would 
benefit him. She directed him to a friend 
in Cheyenne, Wyoming, gave him a card 
of introduction and a map, and bade him 
godspeed. He found work there through 
Miss Neylon’s friend, and 
remained a _ year at 
Cheyenne. At the end of 
that time, he wasso much 
improved that he re- 
turned to Detroit. Three 

ears have now passed, 
ae Miss Neylon still 
receives friendly little 
notes from him. 

Agnes Neylon often 
finds herself listening 
sympathetically to lone- 
some tourists, who just 
have to tell someone 
about the big fish they 
caught, how many miles 
they averaged to the 

allon of gas, the beauti- 
ul scenery they enjoyed 
on their trip, an 
other tales dear to the 
tourist's heart. Airmen 
who call for maps also 
have many stories to 
tell her. How fast they 
made the distance be- 
tween stations, how their 
machine ts working, and 
so on. 

When she isn’t routing 
travelers or answering 
the telephone, Miss Ney- 
lon sells advertising 
which pays for the road 
maps given to the tour- 
ists. 

She also gets out a 
weekly bulletin on road 
conditions, for the news- 

apers, prepares a daily 
Bulletin to be broadcast 
over the radio, and draws a map of 
road conditions, to be left in the office 
for travelers who come through on Sun- 
day afternoons. 

And then she books people who want 
to go to certain points. Other folks going 
in that direction often desire companions. 
Thus she conducts a little passenger busi- 
ness on the side. 

She has been a stenographer, file clerk, 
and bookkeeper; but an likes the road 
work best. And, like most other busy per- 
sons, she has a hobby. Hers 1s auto- 
mobiles. She drives her own car, and when 
she 1sn’t working in the office she is driv- 
ingon the roads over which she has directed 
so many thousands of tourists. 

“I get roads for breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner,” she says, “but I am rather fond 
of the diet. hether golfing, or at the 
show, someone invariably brings up the 
subject of roads. I have had folks call 
me out of bed at five o'clock in the 
morning to inquire if the rain was 
over. It’s all in the game, and I like 
it!” M. P. CLIFFORD 
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He is the Champion “Jiner” of Philadelphia 


WO years ago, Charles H. 

Grakelow, a florist of Phila- 

delphia, was returning from a 

vacation in Europe. Many 

prominent persons were on the 
same boat, men whose names were inter- 
nationally known. Grakelow was simply 
a private citizen, of only modest means, a 
candidate for no public office. 

As the great liner nosed its way into 
New York Harbor, two smaller boats 
coursed out to meet it. The decks of the 
welcoming craft were crowded with wav- 
ing, cheering people. Two bands blared 
a musical hurrah. Banners inscribed 
in letters a foot high waved wildly 
aloft. 

“What’s it all about?” 
passenger. 

“Oh, welcome for one of the ‘big 
bugs,’ I guess,’’ Grakelow hazarded. 

hen the smaller boats drew nearer 
and Grakelow’s jaw dropped. It was 
his name they were shouting. ‘WE 
ARE FRIENDS OF CHARLEY GRAKELOW!” 
read a banner. “CHARLEY, WELCOME 
HOME!” read another. Suddenly he 
recognized old home faces. Voices, 
Fainiliae since boyhood, shouted up to 
him. And as he laughed and shouted 
back in reply, tears came into his eyes. 
More than a thousand of his friends, 
active in the business and professional 
life of a great city, had come nearly a 
hundred miles, and chartered two 
boats, just to welcome him home! 

Grakelow was born and reared, one 
of a family of eleven, in the back 
streets of North Philadelphia. The 
streets were his playground—when he 
had time to play. Before he had 
finished grammar school necessity 
demanded that he go to work. He was 
still in short trousers when he launched 
his own business, selling flowers from 
the sidewalks about the old National 
League ball park. 

Later, in partnership with a friend, 
he opened a tiny basement flower shop. 
For a year he faced failure. But, 
though his partner lost courage, 
Grakelow did not. With fifty-seven 
dollars, his total savings, he bought 
his partner’s half of the business. 

“It was the friends I made then,” 
Grakelow related to me the other day, 
‘‘who helped me get started. I suspect 
I got many an order that was given ae 
the desire to help me, not because the 
pe wanted the flowers. And I 


asked a 


egan to see the value, the beauty of 
joined a 
lodge, and the spirit of that lodge was the 
I wanted to go 
out and start other lodges like it all over 


friendship. At twenty-one I 
promotion of friendship. 


the city.” 


To-day, at the age of forty-four, Grake- 
low owns two prosperous stores, and 1s 
But 


he might have had ten times as many 


recognized as a successful florist. 


stores and ten [times as much money. 

As soon as his business reached a point 
where it returned him.an income sufficient 
to meet his wants, he turned it over to a 
sister to manage for him. Then he set out 
to advance featemnity among men in 
Philadelphia, to serve day and night in a 
work from which he could expect no 
possible financial return. 

It was his belief that lodges, and associ- 
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ations of various kinds which encourage 
the congregating of men in a clean and 
wholesome comradeship, were doing a 
vital, worth-while work. At such meet- 
ings, strangers met and became friends, 
and younger men profited by the friend- 
ship, advice, and help of older men. 

“Build up the lodges,” Grakelow told 
me. ‘By making them real, alive, and 
conscious of their power to do good, you 
are building a community’s manhood and 
its business.” 

As a result of his work in this direction, 
probably no man in America can claim a 


EVAR 


Charles H. Grakelow, of Philadelphia, prob- 
ably belongs to more fraternal organizations 
than any other man in America. He is a mem- 
ber of fifty-eight lodges, clubs, boards, and 
business organizations, and counts his per- 
sonal friends by the thousands. Mr. Grakelow, 
who is forty-four years old, is a florist, but 
gives a great part of his time to fraternal work 


greater number of personal friends and 
more purely fraternal connections than 
can Grakelow. He is a member of fifty- 
eight lodges, clubs, hospital boards, and 
business organizations. 

Since the first of this year, he has been 
Philadelphia’s Director of Public Welfare. 
He 1s one of the most sought-after speak- 
ers in his city, sometimes delivering as 
many: as four and five addresses a day. 
He is Chief Rabban of LuLu Temple of 
the Shrine, one of the highest offices of 
Masonry tn Philadelphia. During a recent 
illness, he received word from the head of 
the Catholic parish in which he lives. The 
message said: “‘We are offering prayers 
for your recovery, because the people of 
this parish need you.” ok Bt 

During 1923, as.head_of. the Artisans, 
Grakelow increased the membership of 
that order from less than twenty-three 
thousand to thirty thousand. He is past 
president of the Pennsylyania State Elks 
Association; he is in his second term as 
Grand Esquire of the Elks of the nation; 


and he 1s now serving his fifth consecutive 
term as Exalted Ruler of the Philadelphia 
lodge of Elks. 

It was Grakelow who was in charge of 
arrangements for the national reunion 
of Elks at Boston, and who managed the 
reunion of 1923, at Atlanta. Under his 
leadership, Philadelphia Elks have be- 
come first among Fik lodges in charity 
dispensations, second only to Brooklyn in 
membership, and owner of a four-million- 
dollar lodge home, which, when completed 
this year, will be the finest structure of its 
kind in this country. 

““Grakelow has no money,” one of 
his friends told me. “As soon as he 

ets a spare dollar he gives it away. 

He has no children of his own; but | 

know of eight boys he is sending 

through college, and four widows and 
nine saldecn who are being supported 
entirely by him.” 

I aed an Elk, “What do you think 
of Grakelow?” 

‘Just this,” he answered: “When 
somebody mentioned last year that 
Charley needed a car, that settled it. 
We bought him a limousine. Grakelow 
made the Philadelphia lodge of Elks. 
This town 1s for him. 

Included among the organizations 
to which Grakelow belongs are: 

LuLu Temple of the Shrine; Phila- 
delphia Consistory; Philadelphia Coun- 
cil; Philadelphia Chapter; Perkins 
Lodge No. 402, F. & A. M.; Board of 
Managers, William L. Elkins Masonic 
Orphanage for Girls; Board of Man- 
agers, Masonic Homes of Penn- 
sylvania; Philadelphia Lodge No. 2, 
B. P. O. E.; Grand Lodge B. P. 
O. E.; Big Brothers Association; 
Red Men; Hay Makers; 1o1 Little 
Indians; Moose; Moose Legion;- Past 
Great North Moose; Past Most Excel- 
lent Master, Artisans’ Order of Mutual 
Protection; Florists’ Club of Phila- 
delphia; Board of Directors, Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery; Society of Ameri- 
can Florists and _ Horticulturalists; 
Order of United Americans; Junior 
Order United Americans; Patriotic 
Sons of America; Knights of Friend- 
ship; Knights of Malta; Order of St. 
Constantine; Tall Cedars of Lebanon; 

Grotto; High Twelve Club; Girard Crafts- 
men’s Club; Northeast Shrine Club; West 
Philadelphia Shrine Club; Brookline 
Square Club; Lambskin Club; City Busi- 
ness Club (past president); Business Sci- 
ence Club; Noanuhicures Club; Three 
Arts Club; Shrine Luncheon Club; LuLu 
Temple Yacht Club; LuLu, Temple Coun- 
try Club; LuLu Temple Auto Club; Elks 
Automobile Club; Director, Northern 
Central Trust Company; Mounted Guard, 
Philadelphia Elks; Drill Corps, Phila- 
delphia Elks; Philadelphia Elks String 
Band; Director, Philharmonic Society; 
Harmonie (a singing society); yanees 
Mannerchor; Circolo Italiano; cust 
Club; The Strollers (vice president); 
Treasurer, Laymen’s Committee, St. 
peas Catholic Orphanage; -Board of 
anagers, Home for Aged Ladies at 
Wissinoming; Board of Managers, North- 
western General Hospital; Board of Man- 
aco Northern Liberties Hospital; Motor 
ruck Association; Ocean County Associa- 
tion of New Jersey. SHERMAN GWINN 
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Sour, 


W af, CAMPBELL Soup GoMPANY “ + 


MOEN, N.JU., 


Have it for dinner tonight! 


Everybody is better for having 
plenty of wholesome and nourishing 
vegetable foods in the regular diet. 

Good pea soup—Campbell’s—is 
rich in this valuable vegetable 
nutriment so beneficial to the whole 
family, from the children up. 

And it is so delicious, so 
refreshing in flavor, so appealing 
to the appetite! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


Made from selected peas in the 
greatest soup kitchens in the world. 
Rich country butter. Blending and 
seasoning by Campbell’s French 
chefs. Just taste this pea soup! 


Thousands of housewives always 
prepare their Cream of Pea with 
Campbell's, according to the simple 
directions on the label! As 
delightful as it is convenient. 
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This Campbell's scout will put to rout 


All girls in competition. 


In games or books or handsome looks 


She wins on good nutrition! 
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Thrilling Days in Dawson When the Klondike 


charged two dollars for a side dish of 
canned corn or tomatoes, and a dollar and 
a quarter for a bowl of mush. But it, too, 
closed just before Christmas. 

When the hunters began bringing in 
moose meat from the hills, they sold it for 
a dollar a pound; but there was, of course, 
no paper to wrap it in. Every housewife 
there had a decidedly primitive and sangui- 
nary look, as she carried home her raw 
meat impaled on a wooden spike. 


[! WAS during the winter of ’97 that the 
beloved of Swiftwater Bull demanded 
eggs for breakfast one morning. No 
knight of old ever had a harder task set 
ein by his lady. Swiftwater’s sacks of 
~gold availed him nothing in famine- 
stricken Dawson. He finally sent out 
scouts to ransack the town, and one lucky 
fellow unearthed a dozen frozen eggs. 
They cost Swiftwater two hundred 
dollars. But he was a gallant soul, that 
picturesque, swarthy man. Once—it was 
the next summer—I stubbed my toe and 
fell fat in front of him. He picked me up, 
dried my tears, and comforted me with 
apples at a dollar each. 

oaquin Miller, the picturesque Poet of 
the Sierras, also threaded his way through 
the Dawson throngs. The sight of him, 
with his long heard blowing and his long 
coat flapping about his knees, used to 
thrill my little brother to the bone. He 
thought Santa Claus had arrived. 

In ’97 there wasn’t a lock on any door 
because it was not possible to buy one. 
Our front door fastened on the cae with 
a wooden button revolving on anail. That 
single nail cost my father twenty-five 
cents. We had nothing worth stealing, 
however, except the can on the window 
sill containing our gold dust. Since there 
was nothing my father could buy with the 
gold, he never worried about it. 

One night when he was away on his 
claim on Baeee Mother was awakened 
by a feeling that something was standing 
near her bunk. It was bitter cold too. 
She raised her head cautiously. There, in 
the dim path of. che moonlight that came 
through the open door, she saw a great 
animal looking down at her. Nearly dis- 
tracted with fright, she sprang out of bed 
and began belaboring the beast with a 
Roe It remained stationary as a rock. 
My brother Loll, awakened by the com- 
motion, lighted the “bug,” and discovered 
our midnight visitor to be Wise Mike, a 
burro that belonged to no one, but that 
had the run of every cabin and saloon in 
town. He was fond of my brother and 
had followed him home, no doubt, to get 
warm. Wise Mike was a mascot also at 
the dance halls, where he went to the bar 
and took his beer like the men. 

The dance halls were long two-story 
log houses with a bar near the entrance. 
Beyond was the well-worn ballroom floor 
where the “‘ professor” furnished the mu- 
sic, while painted girls in brilliant gowns 
danced with moccasined Klondike kings 
who slipped nuggets down their backs. 


Rush Was On 


(Continued from page 15) 


The finest buildings along Front Street 
were saloons where the man from the 
diggings, to celebrate his luck, “‘set ’em 
up to the house” at fifty cents a dnnk. 
The wide portals of those places stood 
open in warm weather, and passers-by 
could look in at the cashier, who sat 
behind a huge gold scale weighing yellow 
dust from the sacks handed a by 
gamblers, and shoving out red and blue 
chips in return. 

he tinkle of the cash register was never 
heard in the land in those days, for gold 
dust was currency. It was carried in httle 
moosehide sacks called pokes; and every 
cabin, as well as every place of business, 
had its shining gold scales standing on a 
piece of brussels carpet. The carpet 
caught any stray flakes of dust shaken out 
by the cashier’s hand. The cashiers in 
certain business houses were exceedingly 
“‘nervous,” and their gold-sprinkled bits 
of carpet netted no small clean-up every 
week. 

Women carried pokes ornamented 
with beadwork. My mother has hers to- 
day, but the only thing it contains is the 
nugget my _ brother Il received for 
saving a little boy from drowning the 
following spring’ when the Yukon crept 
up into the streets of Dawson. 


THE cold, that first winter we spent in 
the Klondike, was a source of experi- 
mental delight to us children. We had fur 
robes on our beds in place of blankets, and 
every morning we tried to wake up before 
Dad, just tosee him with his mustache fro- 
zen to the long fur of his robe. If I went to 
sleep with my face to the wall, my robe 
was often frozen to the logs from my con- 

ealed breath. Our cabin had a lacework of 
fea on the inside, and out of doors every 
nail head and piece of steel was a menace 
to the fingers. I remember the first time 
I inadvertently touched my bare hand to 
the blade of the ax. The skin came off as 
if the metal had been red-hot. 

On extremely cold days—fifty or sixty 
below—there was no wind, or it would not 
have been possible to go on the streets. 
We children played outdoors when it was 
forty, and thought nothing of it. We 
begged rides on dog sleds, chased scaven- 
ger ravens along the frozen river, and 
went “bellybuster” on our sleds down the 
bank tn front of the big log barracks of the 
Northwest Mounted Police. 

Our greatest fun, however, was racing 
along the streets looking up into the faces 
of parka-clad men to see if their noses 
were white. At forty below a man’s nose 
will freeze, and he will never feel it. When 
notihed, he rubs the frozen member with 
snow to thaw it out before going indoors. 
““Say, mister, your nose 1s froze!” we 
would yell joyously, rushing up to the 
victim with a handful of snow. It was 
our idea, I suppose, of doing a good deed 
in a naughty world. Sometimes our own 
noses were frostbitten despite the pro- 
tecting bands of fur we wore over them. 

Once, when I was trying to keep upavith 


my brother, who was running away from 
me to play with some bo 5 I fell into a 
water hole in the river. The ice was four 
feet thick and clear blue where I went 
down. When I bobbed up, a man clutched 
me by the head and drew me out. My 
clothes froze instantly, and I was delivered 
to my mother encased in ice and unable to 
move. 

Fog hovered above all the water holes 
along the river, and people would not 
travel when the vapor was thickest, 
because it indicated an extreme drop in 
temperature. Every human being on the 
streets, and every dog also, was surrounded 
by the fog created by his own breath. 
Every separate ae 4 gathered its own 
coating of frost. 

In the long winter evenings after we 
children had been tucked away in our 
bunks, my father’s friends used to drop in 
and sit by the stove telling strange and 
grisly tales of their experiences on the 
trails. One night, after I had gone to 
sleep, I woke again in time to hear Saw- 
dust Olson talking of his day’s journey 
to town. He was the trapper who had 
sold my mother the furs when we first 
came to Dawson. 

“I was mushing my dogs down Bonanza 
about dusk,” he was saying, ‘‘when I 
sees a feller sittin’ by the side of the trail 
with his hands crossed in front of him and 
his head down on his chest. The dogs gets 
abreast of him, and my leader, Susie, 
stopped and begins snifing around, and 
wouldn’t go any furder. I plows ahead of 
the team and grabs the feller by the 
shoulder. ‘Hey!’ I says, ‘get out of the 
trail!’ By gosh! That feller just topples 
over in the snow like a ninepin! He was 
frozen deader than a doornail. I had to 
lash him to my sled—him sittin’ up, too, 
because I couldn't bend him. I brought 
him in to the barracks; but he didn’t have 
the scratch of a pen on him to tell who 
he was.” 

Death on the winter trail at fifty and 
sixty below was easy and pleasant, so the 
men used to say in Dawson. They did 
not seem to fear tt. 


PRING came, the spring of ’98, with 

the birch and aspen rece budding along 
the Klondike and little blue and yellow 
crocus bells poking up through the snow 
banks. The ice-chained Yukon heaved 
and cracked, then broke with a mighty 
roar and, crashing, swept away the 
unsightly garbage dumps along the river 
front where Malemutes and ravens had 
fought all winter for food. 

Following the break-up came the boats 
and scows from the upper river, racing in 
at the very heels of the ice floes. The 
fresh vegetables and sorely needed food 
with which they were loaded sold for 
fabulous prices. Men were ravenous for 
raw potatoes. They ate them on the 
streets like apples. The first oranges 
brought a dollar and a half each. Eges 
were eighteen dollars a dozen. I remember 
how our-family“ feasted” on them at that 
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price—we bought twelve and found four 
good ones! 

All kinds of little stores sprang up along 
the water front where the scows were 
tied—tents, shacks, and open-air stands. 
Space there rented fortwenty-fourdollarsa 
front foot, and that frontage was in most 
cases only five and six feet. Bakers set 
up their stoves in the open, with nothing 
but a canvas roof above them, and sold 
their bread hot from the ovens. One 
storekeeper brought in a scowload of the 
hrst canned unsweetened milk ever seen 
in the Klondike. When he filled his 
shelves with the tins, men and women 
came for miles just to gaze at the bright 
labels. The soul gets starved for color 
during a long gray winter of cold and 
snow. My mother went three times with 
us children to feast her eyes on those 
ruddy shelves. 

Everyone was avid for reading matter 
as well as color. A cheechako who happened 
to bring a newspaper in with him that 
spring sold it for ten ounces of gold—about 
one hundred and sixty dollars, but the 
sourdough who bought it stood on some 
boxes in the middle of the street and 
began reading out loud from it the news of 
Admiral Dewey’s victory over the Span- 
iards. When he was half way through the 
account, and had the crowds all agog for 
more, he announced that he would read 
the rest of it in a hall he had prudently 
hired an hour previously. The throng 
surged into the hall, and my father was 
among those who gladly paid two dollars’ 
admission to hear the remainder of the 
story. [he enterprising reader read every- 
thing in the paper—murders, accidents, 
advertisements, and even the birth and 
death notices. 

Dawson’s pioneer newspaper appeared 
early in 798, the “Klondike Nugget,” 
printed on wrapping paper. The first 
edition was sold out as soon as it was off 
the press, at a dollar a copy. 

When the news spread that the first 
mail had arrived, men on the creeks 
dropped picks and shovels and stampeded 
to town, eager to hear from their loved 
ones. [he temporary post ofhce was the 
Green Tree Saloon. Men stood in line for 
two and three days waiting to get letters. 
They hired substitutes to hold their 
places for them while they snatched an 
hour’s sleep or a bite to eat. Some paid as 
high as twenty dollars for a position near 
the door. Others slipped an employee an 
ounce of gold and went in at the back 
door. Later on in the season, letters were 
tacked up on the walls and door jambs so 
that they might attract the attention of 
possible claimants. My father picked one 

of his letters off the window casing one 
day. Owing to the scarcity of paper, my 
mother answered her letters on the thin 
outer bark of the birch tree. 


HE first milliner to reach Dawson 

that spring came down the river in a 
Peterboro canoe. The girls of the dance 
halls fairly scrambled for her hats at 
prices ranging from one hundred and 
hftvy to two hundred and eighty dollars. 

But such prices meant little in Dawson 
the summer of ’98, when the magic creeks 
began pouring in their golden clean-ups. 
Bonanza, Eldorado, Gold Run, All Gold, 
Gold Bottom—the very names linger in 
the memory hke the clink of yellow 
coins. I remember that one day twenty- 


a 


nine pack horses came to town loaded with 
gold from Alex McDonald’s mine. Brawny, 
igantic Alex McDonald, the King of the 
Klondike! He was seven times a million- 
aire then, so people said; but he died ten 
years later a poor man. 

With all that wealth flooding the town, 
the first bank was a tent with a counter of 
rough boards, over which clerks in their 
shirt sleeves accepted sacks of gold and 
lowered them into an old trunk behind 
them. The lid of the trunk was up, 
exposing to the view of depositors a mass 
of currency, gold bags, and coins lying 
carelessly in the bottom. Of course it 
was not long before a suitable building 
was erected, and steel vaults brought 
from the outside. 

In one of the fires that swept Dawson 
those same steel vaults burst from the 
intense heat and spewed a stream of 
golden sovereigns twenty feet away. 
Gold dust, jewelry, and other valuables 
were all melted in a mass, and the site of 
the bank was roped off and patrolled by 
the Northwest Mounted. Afterward men 
gathered up the earth and washed it like 
pay dirt, to recover the melted gold. 

t was forty-five below when that fre— 
the worst of the yearly conflagrations that 
swept Dawson—started to eat its roaring 
way through the town. Men stood so 
close to the Hames that the fur was singed 
from their parkas, yet the cold was so 
intense they did not find the heat uncom- 
fortable. Saloon windows burst, and 
liquor flowed out into the streets, and 
froze. As the water from the river was 
being pumped through the new fire hose, 
it too froze solid and split the hose in a 
thousand places. Dawson was saved only 
by blowing up several of the largest 
buildings with dynamite. However, be- 
fore the ashes had cooled, new houses 
were going up in the blackened spaces. 


HERE were no nickels or dimes cur- 

rentin Dawson. The smallest coin was 
twenty-five cents. Instead of giving chil- 
dren a nickel for candy, good-natured fel- 
lows gave littlenuggets, worth froma dollar 
to ten dollars. [ remember this distinctly, 
and with a grievance, for my mother 
never allowed me to accept such gifts. We 
children used to play about the river 
boats as they lay at the bank loading for 
their trips to the Outside. I recall boxes, 
something like apple boxes, that used to 
be piled carelessly on deck. They were 
bound with iron bands and lined with 
zinc, and each box contained three 
hundred pounds of eee? 


Dawson 1s in the Dominion of Canada, 


and not in Alaska, as many people still — 


believe. But three fourths of the inhabi- 
tants then were Americans, so it reall 
was an American town under British 
rule. The first Fourth of July was ushered 
in by enthusiastic Yankees with such a 
firing of guns, tooting of horns and 
whistles, ringing of bells, and beating of 
tin pans that hundreds of Malemutes, 
roused from their summer idleness, 
tushed about in howling terror, leaping 
over wood piles, and knocking down 
pedestrians as they fled. Some took to the 
hills, never to return, and scores plunged 
into the Yukon in a frantic effort to 
escape the noisy civilization that had 
overtaken them. 

“Up on the clarm”—that 1s the phrase 
that could always thrill us children that 


first winter we were in Dawson, for we 
liked nothing better than spending a week 
there with mv father. Mother used to 
hitch up the dogs and, piling the three of 
us into the basket sled hlled with fur 
robes, start out along the hard-packed 
winter trail up the Klondike. I can recall 
her now, bright-eved and glowing in her 
little reindeer parka ‘‘mushing” the dogs 
on that thirty-mile journey. On each side 
of the road birch trees thrust their bare 
branches up out of the snow; hemlocks 
trailed festoons of saffron moss from their 
evergreen branches, and beyond them the 
round, treeless white hills rolled away 
toward the arctic barrens. Our lunch 
always froze solid on those trips, so that 
we were obliged to go into some cabin and 
thaw out our bread and beans before we 
could eat. 


HEN we reached the diggings, the 

narrow, snow-banked valley became 
dotted with windlasses. Spirals of smoke 
rose from shafts where pit fires burned, 
twenty and thirty feet below, thawing the 
frozen gravel that carried nuggets and 
gold. Men bobbed up and down turning 
the windlasses, or emptied buckets of 
steaming dirt on the ‘“‘dumps.”’ In the 
semi-twilight of those winter days, the 
flare of beginning shaft fires shone against 
the snow like orange lights. That was the 
pioneer method of mining. In the spring 
those dumps thawed out, and the gravel 
was run through sluice boxes, where the 
gold was caught. 

My father’s cabin stood on a hillside. 
The dirt roof with its turban of snow 
projected in front, forming a porch, from 
which hung a side of moose meat and a 
flour sack filled with wild cranberries— 
both frozen. My brothers and I had 
gathered the berries earlier in the season 
above the Dawson Dome. 

More vivid than any other recollection 
of the claim 1s my memory of the “ pan- 
ning hole,” a water-tight wooden box 
Dad kept in the cabin. Every night he 
filled this with water melted from snow 
and ice, and panned samples of dirt from 
the day’s digging. We children gathered 
eagerly about him while he squatted down 
with a gold pan full of gravel, and began 
shaking and twirling it in the water of the 
“hole.” 

Little by little the dirt was washed out 
over the lip of the pan, until only fine 
black sand was left crawling in the water. 
Then even the sand was worked out, 
until there in the bottom lay a tiny heap 
of gold glittering in the dim light of the 
“ce bug. 9? 

The “panning hole” did double duty, 
for in it we children had our baths. 

Back of the cabin, my brothers and I 
staked ourselves a claim—it was about 
ten feet square—and Dad made us a little 
windlass. We would mine there all,day 
long, imitating everything my father did 
in his big shaft. A big, good-natured 
Swede who had a claim near ours used to 
come over and laugh at us in his sleepy 
way. Sometimes he would lend a hand 
turning the diminutive windlass, while 
he grunted mightily. I’m sure he had as 
much fun as we. ‘Ay ’spose your leedle 
sister owns half in-ter-est wit you,’ he 
would say to my brothers. He had some 
loaf. sugar in his cabin and often invited 
us there(for_a tréat. 

At evening time, when work was over, 
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these new comforts in a Shaving Cream 
Now please accept a 10-day tube Free 


The results 


men wanted 
Abundant lather. Palmolive Shaving 


Cream multiplies itself in lather 
250 times. 

Quick action. It softens the beard 
in one minute. 


Lasting lather. It maintains its 
creamy fullness for ten minutes 
on the face. 


A clean shave. The extra strong 
bubbles hold the hairs erect for 
cutting, so they don’t lie down. 


No irritation. The palm and olive 
oil content leaves the face in fine 
condition. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, 
we have created Palmolive After Shaving 
Talc— especially for men. Doesn't show. 
Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and gives 
that well-groomed look. Try the sample we 
are sending free with the tube of Shaving 
Cream. There are new delights here for 
cvery man who shaves. Please let us prove 

to you. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


GENTLEMEN: 


In Palmolive Shaving Cream there is a 
unique story. 


It, for once, gives men exactly what they, 
on their own statement, said they wanted 
ina shaving cream. Not what some maker 
thought they might want or like. 


Grasp the distinction? 
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Some years ago we set out to create 
the ideal Shaving Cream. 


We were qualified,as you know. This 
laboratory is 6o years old. It has created, 
for every purpose, some of the greatest 
soaps. One of them has become a leading 
toilet soap of the world. 


10 SHAVES FREE 


First we asked 1,000 average men to 
tell us what they most desired. 

Then, step by step—by making and 
testing 130 separate formulas—we met 
those desires to the utmost. 


The result is a new attainment, better 
in at least 5 ways. 


Men have welcomed it as they never 
have welcomed anything else in this line. 
Millions of delighted men have changed 
from old-type shaving creams. 


So will you when you know. 


Let this test prove that we have se- 
cured these wanted effects. Do this in fair- 
ness to yourself and us. Clip coupon now. 


and acan of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Dept. B-1021, The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 
3702 Iron Street, Chicago, III. 

Residents of Wisconsin should address The Palmolive 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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men used to come into our cabin to talk, 
and then we would hear of rich pay dirt 
on the various creeks; how one man 
stripped the moss from his claim, and 
gathered eleven hundred dollars’ worth of 
nuggets before he began his first shaft 
fire; how the man on No. 13 Eldorado 
struck gravel that ran as high as three 
thousand dollars to the cubic foot; 
how another washed out five hundred 
dollars to the pan. On some creeks the 
claims were so rich that a wire was strung 
to mark the boundary between. When a 
nugget lay on the line, a plumb-bob, 
sliding on the wire, determined the owner- 
ship of the gold; and it was awarded to 
the claim on which the larger portion lay. 

These, of course, were the exceptionally 
rich mines. The golden pages of Klondike 
history are darkened by many a tale of 
heartbreak and failure, for hundreds of 
men worked in shafts and on windlasses 
all winter long, and never struck a ‘“‘color.” 
One claim might yield thousands, while 
the one adjoining it proved a blank. 

It is a well-known fact, too, that the 
cheechako, and especially the Swede 
cheechako, struck it rich far oftener than 
the old sourdough who had been in the 
country for years, and might be expected 
to know something about mining. “Swede 
luck” in the Klondike was synonymous 
with good fortune. My father knew a 
man named Anderson—he was afterward 


known as the Lucky Swede and Jack 
London wrote a story about him. One 
day, while he was intoxicated, two old 
prospectors sold him a claim they con- 
sidered worthless and in exchange took 
his last six hundred dollars. 

Philosophically, then, he decided to 
sink a prospect shaft on his property. 
The old-timers happened along one day 
when he was panning some dirt from 
bedrock. In answer to their jesting 
inquiry as to how much he was getting to 
the pan, he replied placidly, “Ay tank Ay 
got sum gold.” Some gold indeed! He 
sifted out the black sand in the bottom of 
the pan and flashed up at them a heap of 
vellow dust that afterward weighed four- 
teen hundred dollars. 


UCH has been written of those days 

of ’’98; butitis Robert W. Service who 
caught and preserved the true spirit of 
that time. The tragedy and the be eauty, 
the terror and the lure, of that golden 
valley of the Yukon are ail in his pages. 
As a child, I played back of the little 
cabin’whiere he wrote sumeof the poems 
that have since made him famous, but I 
do not remember having seen him. A 
friend who was a little girl in White Horse 
when the poet was a bank clerk there, 
told me once that he was then a dreamy- 
eved, lonely young man, fond of wander- 
ing over the hills along the river. Since 


he was not prospecting for gold, the 

citizens considered him ** queer,” and the 

belle of the town frowned upon him. Ie 

was later that he came to Dawson and 

dwelt in the tiny log houve below the 

Dome. That cabin is Dawson’s prideto-day. 
When the world acclaimed him and he 

was called to larger fields, he closed tly 

rough door for the last time and nailed 

upon it a poem of singular wistfulness 

and beauty. It was his good-by to the 

simple, sturdy little shelter he had known 

so long. The last verse reads: 

I hear the world-call and the clang of the fight: 

I hear the hoarse cry of my kind: 

Yer well do I know, as I quit vou to-night 

It’s Youth thar iin leaving behind. 

And often I'll chink of you, empty and dark, 

Moose antlers nailed over vour door; 

Oh, if I should perish, my ghost will come back 

To dwell in you, cabin, once more. 


I have never yet talked with a sour- 
dough Alaskan who didn’t hark longingly 
back to Dawson, the richest and fastest 

lacer camp the world has ever known— 
Daw ‘son, the golden center of that land of 
ice and flowers, which in ten short years 
produced something like one hundred and 
thirty million dollars. And in the heart of 
each grizzled old fellow is the hope that 
some day, before he takes the trail over 
the Last Great Divide, he’ll hear and 
answer again the clarion call of another 


Klondike. 


Oh, for a Milhon Mothers Like Mary Kelly! 


schools, and other important structures. 

Walter Kelly is famous all over this 
country and in. Furope through his 
original and delightful stage monologues. 
As “The Virginia Judge” he 1s one of the 
highest paid entertainers in the American 
theatre. 

George Kelly is the author of well- 
known plays, including “ The Show Off,” 
“The Torchbearere,” and several one- 
act plays now in vaudeville. 

John B. Kelly, also a_ contractor, 
recently built the largest skyscraper in 
Philadelphia. In the held of athletics he 
has won the highest honors. In the 
Olympic contests of 1920 he became the 
world’s champion single sculler and, with 
his cousin, won the doubles championship 
also, taking both titles in the same after- 
noon. 

He was forced to row heats in the 
singles and doubles each day for three 
days, a test of endurance that no other 
oarsman has ever been called upon to do. 
At a regatta on the Schuylkill River, he 
won four races in a single afternoon, a 
thing which, it is said, no other oarsman 
ever has done. 

Charles Kelly has been in business with 
the P. H. Kelly Construction Company as 
superintendent of construction. According 
to his mother, he is the greatest ccorker 
in the whole family, and the most capable 
when it comes to handling men. 

Two daughters, Mary and Ann, are 
married and are bringing up children of 
their own. One daughter, Elizabeth, died 
in 1921 of pneumonia, because she had 
exhausted her strength by work in a 
welfare campaign. She was employed in 
the Federal Reserve Bank; and, according 


(Continued from page 19) 


to her brothers, she had a better business 
head than any of them. 

Grace, the youngest in the family, died 
in her early twenties. Lovely in face and 
in character, talented as an actress, and 
with an exceptionally fine voice, she too 
promised to win both fame and fortune. 


ees you have the record of Mrs. 
Kelly’s ten children. Of the nine who 
lived to grow up, not one has failed to 
reflect honor on the mother who made 
them what they have become. 

That she did make them what they are, 
not one of them would deny. And here, 
I think, 1s something even more impor- 
tant: She would not deny it herself! She 
knoxs that she has been the most powerful 
factor in molding their lives. She always 
believed that it was not only her duty 
but her right to guide them. She tried to 
ft herself to exercise that mght. And, 
since she believed that she was wiser than 
they were, she had that self-respect which 
is pretty certain to bring respect from 
others. 

There is a fine touch of pride in her 
bearing. And, believe me! it 1s not merely 
a reflected pride in her children! She 
glories in them—as well she may. She 
says they are “the best sons in the world” 
and ‘“‘the best daughters that ever lived.” 

But she knows that she too has had 
courage and practical wisdom; that she 
has done as wonderful a “job” as any that 
they have handled; that she never has 
stood still, but through all the years has 
grown in strength and ripened in wisdom. 
And, knowing these things, she has stood 
always above her children, wihereizthey 
must look up to her. 


Mary Kelly is a Christian, and attends 
church regularly. When we were talking 
about her early days, and of the reading 
she did under such dithculties, she said, 
with a flash in her eyes: 

“And whenever I could get hold of 
books that were frowned on by the church 
—I read them! I wanted to know xhy 
they were under the ban. The mind that 
was here,” she touched her forehead, 
“asked the night to judge for itself. 

“But” she added, ‘‘if I caught one of 
the children reading a book I didn’t think 
he should have—into the fire it went! A 
child’s mind ts on/y a child’s mind. Ie 
must grow and develop, just as his body 
must. I tried to keep far enough ahead of 
my children, in knowledge, to be fit to 
train their minds. 

“But I didn’t forget to look after their 
bodies too,” she quickly added. ** Things 
were cheaper then; but it took a lot of 
managing to feed us all. 

““Not long ago, my son George—and 
never was there a better son born to a 
woman!—wrote to the girl who lives with 
me and takes care of the house. 

““Miary,’ he says, ‘don’t let Mother 
stint herself. Be sure that she has plenty 
of good food.’ 

‘“*He needn’t have orhied himself!” 
declared Mrs. Kelly. “T’ve always liked 
good things—including good things to eat. 
And IJ saw that my children had the best 
we could afford: simple food, to be sure, 
but wholesome and just as appetizing as 
their mother could make tt. 

“Every afternoon I’d be watching the 
clock while I) worked. And when it was 
coming. time for the children to get home 
from school, I'd fix up something for them 
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They came—they saw—they bought 
the greatest Jewett ever built 


Less than 60 days since the Jewett Coach was announced—and in that short time the coun- 
try has gone Jewett. Enclosed car buyers everywhere are selecting the Jewett Coach among 
all coaches as the one outstanding example of roominess—smartness—roadability—quality! 


The finest Coach ever designed — finest in 
roominess — convenience — comfort — sturdy 
construction— detail finish. 

A Coach ($1260) with the construction and finish 
of the finest sedans—and sedan roominess. A quality 
Coach — through and through. Coach buyers have 
stopped looking for Jewett’s equal. For the Jewett 
Coach establishes a new standard of enclosed car quality. 


Jewett Coach will out-perform any car with- 
in $500 of its price. 

That means performance as you understand it—as 
you want it—on hills—on the open road — through 
rough going—in trafac—anywhere! 5 to 25 miles an 
hour in 7 seconds in high! From a mile an hour with- 
out bucking to a mile a minute and better in less than 
a city block. That's Jewett Coach performance. 
You try it! 


Hydraulic 4-wheel Brakes (Lockheed Type) at slight extra cost 


Rear leg room 45 in. Front leg 
room 45 in. That means com- 
fort on long trips. 


Doors 36 in. wide per- 
mit easy access to both 
front and rear seats. 


The easiest parking — steering — driving 
Coach you ever touched. 


Turns around comfortably in a 42-foot street. Parks 
easily in a 1614-foot space at the curb. Enters or 
leaves your garage from a 14-foot alley. Steers with 
delightful ease. Those who have driven it know. 
You drive it. 


It’s the greatest Jewett ever built — at the 
lowest enclosed car price we ever achieved. 


Low first cost — with greatly improved quality. 
The New Jewett has a chassis much improved and 
worth hundreds more, meeting a great public need 
for maximum service — minimum upkeep expense. 
Coach buyers may well ask why any Coach costs 
more than Jewett. See it and drive it before you 
buy any Coach—or any enclosed car. You will pay 
dearly for its equal. (S58-A) 


Roominess! Rear seat 
passengers leave the 
Jewett Coach without 
disturbing chosc in 
front. 


The Paige -Jewett one-piece 
ventilating windshield not only 
lifts to ventilate, but can also 
be tilted outward when desired. 
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to eat—the hungry little things!—and 
*twas a joy to do it. 

“But,” she said, with the flash in her 
eyes which came so frequently, “we 
mothers are not through when we've 
looked after our children’s bodies and 
minds. We’ve to think of their hearts too! 
They’ve a right to be happy, as well as 
healthy and educated. 

“T used to give my children little 

arties. . . . Now, maybe vou wouldn’t 
have thought they deserved to be called 
‘parties —yust a few of the neighbors’ 
children, and a pan of doughnuts, or some- 
thing like that, for them to eat. I can see 
P. H. now,” she chuckled, “‘with a dough- 
nut on each finger of his hand—and eating 
the whole five of them too! And our little 
house so full of children ’twould almost 
burst with them. And all of us happy. 

“T used to read stories to my own ee 
and girls—and always some of the neigh- 
bor children—in the evening, before they 
went to bed. It meant that I must sit u 
an hour later to get my work done; but 
think the good God must have thought 
it was worth while, for I always somehow 
had the time and the strength. 


“[N ALL the years of my life,” she said, 
‘“‘T’ve never been ack in bed, not a 
single day, except when my children were 
born. I’m thinking the doctors would be 
poorer than I was myself if we would just 
keep ourselves busy and happy. I had 
neither the time nor the heart to be sick! 
And that often has more to do with it 
than we’re willing to admit.” 

“Did the children help to swell the 
family income?” I asked. 

‘Of course!” said Mrs. Kelly emphat- 
ically. ‘They owed it to their father, and 
to me, to do what they could. And they 
wanted to do it. P. H., the oldest, began 
when he was eleven years old to earn 
money. The others followed along, as 
they got to be big enough. They were 
caddies at the golf club; they did odd jobs 
whenever they could find them; they col- 
lected junk here and there, and sold it to 
the yunkman. 

“ Every cent they earned, they brought 
to me. But I never kept every cent of it. 
Always I gave them some of it for them- 
selves. That was no more than just. And 
I wanted them to learn justice—and learn 
it from me, their own mother. 

“T let my boys fight their battles with 
other boys. Maybe some mothers will 
think I was wrong. I don’t! To my 
thinking, ’tis nature’s way of giving them 
the courage and strength they’re going 
to need later on. 

““When one of my children told me of 
having fought some other lad, I asked him 
just one question: ‘Was it a bigger boy 
than you are?’ If it was, I said no more. 

“T let them settle most of their own 
differences among themselves, and in their 
own way—which often was not gentle! 
But my Grace had a weak heart, from the 
time she was a wee thing; and the others 
learned never to be rough with her, not 
even in play. 

“You know how I came to lose her? 
She and Jack were skating together one 
day, after they both had grown up. And 
finally, when they were ready to go home, 
Jack thought he would try out his speed 
for a few turns. He supposed his sister 
was taking off her skates. But she was as 
full of spirit as he was, and, unknown 


to him, she tried to follow him—and that 
was the end. Since she died,”’ said Mrs. 
Kelly, “‘the sun has never shone the same 
for me.” 

“Were you like most mothers are said 
to be?” I asked. “‘Did your boys have a 
lictle more of your love than the girls had?” 

““That’s no question to put to a 
mother,”’ she said. “‘ But now ri tell you 
the truth. There’s a great pride in the 
love I have for my sons, God bless them! 
But there’s a special tenderness and 
understanding in my heart for my girls. 

‘The time to teach a child to respect 

ou, as well as to love you, ts before he 
bat found that anything else 1s possible. 
The biggest battle 1s fought then; but the 
campaign of training goes on for many 
years. 

“TI told you that my children always 
brought me every cent they earned. You 
may ask me how I know that they did. 

<i : ” : 2 

For one thing,” she said, with a 
humorous twinkle, “‘if they ever had put 
anything over on me, they couldn’t resist 
telling me of it now. But I know they 
didn’t, anyway. 

“T always trusted my children; and I 
let them see that I did. I could have left 
a thousand dollars lying on the table— 
if I'd ever had that much—and they 
wouldn’t have touched a penny of it. 

“I remember going one time into a 
little store kept by a neighbor woman; 
and while I was there her small boy came 
in and went behind the counter, and 
opened a drawer. 

“Come away from that till!’ says the 
woman sharply. ‘What are you doing at 


that till? Are you trying to steal some: 


money out of it?’ 

““Well, now,” said Mrs. Kelly, shaking 
her head, “‘could she have taken a better 
way of teaching him that he might, and 
could, steal money out of her till? 

“That little boy,” she went on sadly, 
*‘is in the penitentiary to-day—because 
he robbed a bigger money drawer than 
his mother’s, who, to my thinking, taught 


him to steal. 
“T TRIED to make my children under- 
stand two things about money: First, 
that every penny, and every dollar, repre- 
sented somebody's labor. If they had a 
dime to spend, it meant that their father 
had worked to earn that ten cents—and 
that I had worked to save it. It didn’t 
just drop out of the skies. 
“And then I taught them that ’tis not 
right to live on other people’s labor; but 


that everybody ought to help to earn what 


he gets. 

“You can begin to teach a child these 
things as soon as he 1s able to toddle about. 
They can do little things to help around 
the house; and you can easily make them 
understand that when they do one thing 
they're earning the right to do something 
else. 

“Each of my children, from the time 
he was able to walk, had some regular bit 
of work to do. That was each one’s share 
in helping to supply our plain needs. But 
if one of them wanted something extra, 
he, or she, did extra work to earn it. 

“And I tried to show them what it 
meant to have the things they wanted. I 
remember that one of the boys begged for 
a pair of skates. Now, I meant he should 
have those skates! [would be good for 
him to be getting fine exercise out ofdoors; 


and ’twould make him very happy too. 
But they would cost fifty cents, and that 
was like a small fortune to us then. 

“‘T set him his extra tasks to do, to earn 
the skates. And I bade him go to the 
public library and find out all he could 
about them: what they were made of; 
how the iron had been dug out of the 
mines by hard-working men, and the wood 
had come from the forests, and the leather 
had once been the skin of some animal. 
I tried to show him that a pair of skates 
had been earned for him by the labor of 
others; and that he must put Azs labor in 
it too, 1f he wanted to enjoy it. 

“He did da this. And then I bought 
him his skates—with the only fifty cents 
J had in the world!” 


fl fae Kelly children, with the exception 
of the boy who died when he was ten, 
went to school for an average period of 
eight years each. And it is their mother’s 
boast that in this total of almost eighty 
years there was only one time when a 
child of hers was marked “‘tardy.” 

“T told you,” she said to me, “that 
Grace always had a weak heart. One day 
she was a little late in starting for school. 
She could have made it, even then, by 
running. But I wouldn’t allow her to do 
it. And that was the only time one of my 
children was tardy at school. 

“Why should they be late? Nobody 
has a right to be. Did you ever try to 
think of what would happen if everybody 
was unpunctual for a single day? Before 
night the whole world would be in a tangle 
which only the good God Himself could 
straighten out. . 

“T tried to teach my children to feel 
responsibility about this. If one of the 
boys went out in the evening I asked him 
what time he would be home. And if he 
said ‘nine o'clock,’ he got home at nine 
o'clock, even if he had to run a mile! It 
didn't occur to him that he could be late.” 

Mrs. Kelly trained her children not 
only to have this sense of mutual respon- 
sibility, but also to realize the need ot 
mutual helpfulness. 

For instance, when P. H. Kelly was a 
young man, working as a bricklayer, he 
saw a chance to start a business of his own. 
A local newspaper announced a prize of a 
hve-thousand-dollar house for the most 
popular employee in Philadelphia. The 
winner would be the person ae had the 
greatest number of the voting coupons 
which were printed in the paper. 

“If I could get that house,” P. H. said 
to his mother, “‘I could sell it and use the 
money to start in business.” 

“And why shouldn’t you get it?” said 
Mrs. Kelly. ‘‘It’s the ballots that will 
win. Not popularity! And we'll have the 
ballots.” 

Whereupon, she organized the nine 
young Kellys into a sort of flying squad- 
ron. Jack, then quite a boy, was to get up 
before daybreak the next morning, follow 
the paper carrier on his rounds and list the 
names of all subscribers to the newspaper 
that was running the contest. 

This hist was apportioned among the 
children. ‘That very afternoon they called 
at the various houses and repeated over 
and over their request: ‘* Please, will vou 
give me your vote for my brother?” They 
did this every day during the next few 
weeks», Alrs; Kelly even supplied each 
child with assntall pair of scissors, which 
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“Started in 1842” 


“Samplers Old and New” 
is the title of a charming 
illustrated booklet we 
will gladly send you at 
your written request. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Ine. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Chicago 


San | PANCISCO 


‘Dainty fin gers still 
delight in Samplers! 


Formerly it was the quaint cross- 
stitch sampler which attracted so 
much attention and comment and 
was likely to be framed and hung 
on the wall as a proud masterpiece 
of needlework. 

Nowadays it’s W hitman’s Sampler 
which preserves the fine old atmos- 
phere and tradition and is so much 
prized for the quality and unique 
variety of its sweets. 

This is the candy package which 
has struck such a responsive chord 
that “Whitman’s Sampler” has a 
meaning anda distinction all its own. 

Selected from ten leading 
Whitman’s packages, the Sampler 
assortment is a delightful response 
to most tastes in sweets. 

And remember that all Whitman’s 

packages are sent direct from us to 


our Agents everywhere—selected 
stores in nearly every neighbor- 


hood in the land. 
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were always in evidence when the little 
Kellys uttered their plea for coupons. She 
knew something about human psychology! 
Few indeed could resist those scissors. 

With that sort of organization, nobody 
else had a chance. P. i. Kelly won by an 
overwhelming majority. He sold the house 
and began to bid on contracts. And he 
scoped in his business the principles in 
which his mother had trained her children: 


Be punctual. 

Be sparing of promises. But keep those you 
do make—even if it costs vou a loss. 

Buy only what you need, and always pay 
cash if you possibly can. 


P. H. Kelly had not gone to college, or 
even to high school. Most of his knowl- 
edge of building construction he gained 
as a workman. But, aided by his mother, 
he studied textbooks at home. And, be- 
ginning in a small way, he has become one 
of the leading contractors in Philadelphia. 


Mest of the children caught the read- 
ing habit from their mother. ‘This 
perhaps helps to explain the success of 
the two who have followed the theatre, 
although they somehow had a natural 
ability in that direction. 

Speaking of these two sons, Mrs. Kelly 
said, ‘Walter was a born mimic and 
story-teller. When he was at home, it 
was one continuous vaudeville show! 
George was quieter; especially when we 
had visitors. He’d sit there, not saying a 
word, and not missing one! Then, when 
the visitors had gone, he’d repeat every- 
thing they had said, just exactly the way 
they had said it. Between the two of them 
we never had a dull moment. 


“All Walter ever wanted was an audi- 


ence. One Saturday night, when he was 
only fifteen years old, | went out to do 
some shopping; and there, at a corner, 
was a crowd af Ave hundred men, and my 
boy standing on a soap box delivering a 
political speech! T have my doubts that 
It was good politics,” laughed Mrs Kelly; 
“but Pll warrant it was a good speech!” 

None of the Kelly boys ever went to 
high school. It just wasn’t possible. And 
since they would have to do their own 
educating, and must earn money mean- 
while, their mother insisted that each one 
should have a trade. 

Her husband was an unskilled laborer. 
She knew only too well that this inevitably 
meant poverty. So, although the boys 
began by working in a factory, or a mill, 
she did not let them stay there. They 
had to get out and learn one of the skilled 
trades. P. H., Charlie, and Jack became 
brickmasons. George, while working at 
the Pencoyd Iron Works, learned to be a 
draftsman. And Walter, at fourteen, left 
the carpet mill where he had been for two 
years, and began to learn plastering. 

At the end of an hour and a half he 
decided he didn’t like the job. So he quit 
and went to the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. When the Spanish-American War 
started, he enlisted, with his mother’s 
unqualihed approval. She loved her coun- 
try with outspoken pride and devotion. 

During the war, Walter established a 


canteen for his fellow soldiers and saved 
his money. When he left the service he 
bought a small hotel at Newport News, 
Virginia, where he proved to be as amusing 
to his patrons as he formerly had been to 
his own family. His “Virginia Judge” 
monologues were the delight of visitors to 
his hotel for several years before he gave 
up being a landlord, and became famous on 
the stage. He has been paid as much as one 
thousand dollars for a single performance. 

George stayed at the iron works longer— 
much longer—than Walter stuck to 

cena bt he didn’t like it any better. 

‘he stage fascinated him, and all his 
spare time was spent in reading and 
studying to fit himself for it. 

‘‘He would come into the house,” said 
his mother, “‘snatch the cloth from the 
table, throw it around his shoulders and 
stalk up and down the room, acting a 
scene from some play or other. Once, 
when the others were trying to talk, | 
told him to be quiet. 

“Very well, Mrs. Kelly!’ says he. 
‘when my name ts in the big lights you 
won't say that!’ 

“He stayed on at the iron works; but 
I was watching him, and I could see he 
wasn’t happy. Finally, I asked him what 
he really wanted to do. 

“Go on the stage,’ he said. 

“Then go,’ I told him. ‘On your way, 
boy! Don’t be eating your heart out in 
work you don’tlike, whenthere’s something 
you’re wanting with a// your heart todo!’’ 


HE KEPT his job three months longer, 
while he took a night courseina school 
of dramatic art. Then he resigned and went 
to New York. After tramping from one 
manager’s office to another, he finally 
landed a small part in an obscure company. 
Then came weeks of “barn-storming ’ and 
many months of one-night stands. But 
he finally began to make good. 

Next he began to write vaudeville 
sketches, in which he also acted. He 
followed these up with full-length plays, 
which began to make a name for him. And 
finally he captured both fame and fortune 
with “The Show Off.” Much of his 
writing has been done at his mother’s 
house. He is not married; and she keeps 
a room always ready for him. 

“When he’s home here, working,” she 
said proudly, “he’s always calling to me to 
come and listen to what he’s been writing. 
He wants to know what I think of it. And 
I cell him the truth! I don’t praise what I 
don’t like. That would be no help to him. 
He knows already that he has my heart. 
What he wants ts my mind, such as It 1s. 

“‘T don’t try to tell him how to make a 
play. He knows that far better than I do. 
But I try to tell htm how his play makes 
me, just a plain sensible woman, feel. If I 
can’t help saying to myself, ‘No; that man 
wouldn’t say that!’ or, ‘No; a woman 
wouldn’t do that!’ I tell George what I 
think. He may change it; or he may not. 
That’s Ais business. But whether I praise 
or criticize, he knows I’ve been honest; 
and without that we both might as well 
save our breath. 

“When the boys that are in business 


come and tell me that they’re planning to 

et some new contract, I don’t just say 
it’s fine and wonderful, and that they’re 
the grandest business men in the world. 
No, we sit down at the table in the 
dining-room and [I ask them questions. 
How are labor conditions, and 1s the job 
financed properly? How 1s the building 
materials market? 

“Tt isn’t that I know more than they do 
about their job. I don’t know as much. 
But I’m not ignorant about it. We've 
been talking things over ever since they 
started. And if I do nothing but ask them 
questions, that helps. Because when they 
tell me just how they stand, they’re telling 
themselves too. ° 

“Don’t think I ever try to discourage 
my children from attempting anything! 
All I do is to help them to see -plainly 
what they are tackling. If they know that, 
I'll trust them to come through all right. 
There isn’t a quitter among them, if I do 
say it.”” When I repeated this to Jack 
Kelly, he laughed. 

a Mother would say that!” he exclaimed. 
‘She doesn’t think we can fail—and she 
brought us up in the same belief. I think 
any one of us would rather die than have 
her lose faith in us.” - 

In 1916, Jack lost the match for the 
singles sculling championship at Duluth. 
He told me that he was so chagrined that 
he went to the hotel and shut himself in 
his room. He was still there the next 
morning when a telegram was brought to 
his door. It was from his mother. 

“It began,” he told me, “with two lines 
from a poem by Herbert Kauffman which 
we often quoted around our house. 


How many times did Cxsar flunk? 
How many times was Nelson sunk? 


‘I don’t remember the rest of the wire, 
but that was the heart of it. Mother 
always knew how to buck us up. Sheused to 
say, ‘A licking isn’t a failure. Vote never 
done, unless you let yourself stay licked.’” 


WO of Mrs. Kelly’s sons, Jack and 

George, were in the World War. The 
day they left was the hardest day of Mrs. 
Kelly’s life—and the proudest. She 1s 
an ardent American. 

‘This is God’s country,” she says; “‘and 
it is the paradise of the working man.” 

It is worth recording that meetings in 
her home town to promote woman suf- 
frage, were held in Mrs. Kelly’s house. The 
same self-respect which made her con- 
scious of her right to guide and control 
her children made her feel also that she 
had a right to express herself in the af- 
fairs of that larger family, the nation. 

We talk about the people who are “‘the 
preservers of civilization,” “‘the backbone 
of the country,” “the hope of the future”’ 
—all the other stock phrases that imply 
safety and progress. Sometimes we put 
the laurel wreath on one set of brows, 
sometimes on another. But in our hearts 
we know that if we had @ million mothers 
like Mary Kelly, the present and the 
future would be safer and more wonderful 
than they could be made by anybody else 
in the world. 


“WHY the Smiths Get on With Their Hired Help”’ is the story of a wonderful country couple 
who are ‘‘Mother’’ and ‘‘Daddy’’ Smith to every hired man and hired girl they ever had. In this 


interview, next month, they reveal the secret of making people love your 


Their Story will help 


you get on not only with hired help but also with neighbors and) members of your_own family. 
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The sweeping success now coming to the 
Chrysler Six Coach was assured before the 
public had even the first glimpse of it. 


First, the wonderful Chrysler chassis, 
soundly and enduringly built, superbly en- 
gineered, and producing results never before 
achieved by a motor car. 


Second, a coach body as distinctive as the 
chassis—a coach which goes beyond stark 
utility and convenience to add elements of 
quality, luxury and refinement new to 
this type. 


Third, a price almost as low as the open 
car, an alluring invitation to thousands 
who have wanted and waited for such a 
body on such a chassis. 


The beauty of the new coach comes from 
the dynamic symmetry which Chrysler 
alone successfully expresses. 


Chrysler 


Results in. 
a Beautiful 


New Coach 
1545 


F. O. B. Detroit, tax extra 


The body is built by Fisher, with generous 
room; upholstery is plush of beautiful and 
exclusive pastel blue and gray; doors are of 
special width, designed to afford unusual 
convenience in getting in and out. 


Only Chrysler is giving Chrysler results. 
Only Chrysler is building such a coach. 
When you see this new Chrysler product, 
you will see the latest and finest develop- 
ment of the coach type of car. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed models. All models .equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the convenience of 
time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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~The Best Stroke of | 


The Health Towel } wi 


I Played in Luck WhenI_ 
of a hundred uses / Found My Wife 


AM a locomotive engineer, with a 
record of thirty-eight years in engine 


Millions of thirsty fibres in every ScotTissue service. ‘Thirty-eight years of thrills 


. od ‘ . pe and escapes from injury and death! And 
Towel distinguish it from every other similar [have had several. strokesvof luck: 

, ° 1 ° Once when a locomotive left the track 

product and impart to it that quick-drying, dad rolled over andeeverccomine tates 

, ~ : ; at the foot of a high embankment, | 

clean, soft quality you find so desirable in a crawled soul with only a sew scratches 


Another time, while I was standing 
against the end of a flat car, it was struck 
by an engine, and the car in turn struck 
me, knocking me between the rails. I was 
dragged thirty feet, and escaped with no 


a ‘ ; injuries. Again, I was covered by the 
fort and convenience, use ScotTissue Towels. Diep ok | builds and wer die aa 


’ , : : with the loss of only one finger. 
They’re easy to buy and economical both in Now Want goine coaclle vou shades 


very best stroke of luck I ever had. In 
the year 1892, I was fireman on a pas- 
senger train that left a large city and lay 
over every night in a mal college town. 
was is ve ini lovely sei 
n one of these, I met the sweetest, shyest 
” Sor Kitchen Bathroom Automobile Office factory brown-eyed girl that I had ever seen. 
She had just finished school and was as 
lovely as a fawn; in fact, she had a way of 
throwing back her head just like a deer 
when it scents danger. And run—say, 
nothing could catch her! 
One moonlight night, a crowd of bovs 
and girls were playing a game in which all 
the girls were given a running start of 
fifty feet. The boy who caught the girl of 
his choice could escort her home. No one 
could catch my fawn girl that night. But 
I paid court to her and, finally, I captured 
her for life. From that day to this, she 
has been my guiding star and adviser. 
She has urged me on and on, until now, 
instead of running a locomotive, I am 
supervising several hundred engineers. 
Ve were blessed with a boy and a girl, 
and now we have three little grandchil- 
dren frolicking and laughing around the 
house. If anyone can have a greater 
stroke of luck than love, happiness, and 
the Fear of God in their homes and in 
their hearts, I just can’t imagine it! 
j. Fe 


towel. 


For your health’s sake, as well as for com- 


the home and in washrooms visited by many 
persons. 


SCUTT PAPER C¢ 
Chester, P 


SECOND PRIZE 


My Best ‘‘ Break”? Came When 
My Pocket Was Picked 


Piper — J x ass LL my life I had b bler, f 
is : 1y life 1 had been a gambler, from 
TOWELS ii x 15 INCHes =~ | Ant marbles “‘for keeps,” as a kid, 
on up. After I was married and had a 
nice home and a baby girl, I developed 


a poker-playing streak. 

Naturally, my wife and my mother 
tried to persuade me to quit gambling. | 
knew they were right; but T ould not 
get rid of the thought that I could make 
a ‘pile’ in one night. I made piles— 
hundreds of them—and then lost them 
right back again. 

Finally, lost°my position. Then our 
home. hiec all we had. 
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Burroughs machines can 
be depended upon for 
the right answer always 
and everywhere—one 
reason why the pioneer of 
1884 is the leader of today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6216 SECOND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 


SO 
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Williams the unvarying 


shaving cream 


WHETHER you buy it in Dallas 
or Denver, the Portlands or Paris, 
New York or Nagasaki, summer or 
winter, Williams Shaving Cream gives 
the same dependable shaving lather. 


Everywhere and with all kinds of 
water, you benefit by the same five 
qualities in this shaving lather: 


1. Bulk —Williams piles up thick. 


2. Wetness—Williams is still moist at 
the end ot the shave. 


3. Oil-emulsifying power — Williams 
removes oil-film from the beard a? once. 


The tube 
with the 
unlosable 
Hinge Cap 


Amer. July 


4. Mildness—Williams not only pre- 
pares the skin for the shave, but gives 
it what amounts to a treatment as well. 


5. Quickness— Williams efficiency gives 
speed with comfort. 


Williams is a pure, white shaving 
cream made by shaving-soap specialists. 
Its lather is for the skin as wellas forthe 
beard. Let us send you free atrial tube, 
enough for a week’s comfort-shaving. 
Use coupon below or a postcard. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 
17,Glastonbury, Conn. Lf you lire in Canada, 
address The J. B. Williams Co., (Canada) 
Ltd., St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


| MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 
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Send me free trial tube of your shaving cream 
(Sample does not have Hinge-Cap) 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific after-shaving preparation; 
Trial bottle free —Write Dept. 17 


Shortly after that, we came to Cin- 
cinnati to live. Work was scarce here, 
and I just had to take what I could get 
to make a living. I told my wife I was 
through with ‘‘monkey business,” and 
that we'd start all over. 

She never complained, but encouraged 
me all along. Th inas went well until I 
got the “race-horse fever.” I played the 
.races until I had won heavily, Then 
I quit my job, thinking, ““W hy, slave, 
when [ can make money so easily?’ 

My wife had just returned from her 
sick mother’s, and knew nothing of my 
winnings. I had the wild notion that I 
would win a few more hundred, quit, and 
go into business for myself. 

One day I started over to Latonia. 
There was an awful crowd getting on the 
car, and in the jam someone relieved me 
of my roll. I cannot describe my feelings 
when I discovered my loss. Nothing ever 
hit me quite so hard. 

I ’fessed up everything to my wife. She 
just said, flee are ten dollars, honey; 
we're not entirely broke.” 

I knew then that I must work, and 
keep on working. Her faith and courage 
“cured” me. 

Outside of having married the dearest 
pal in the world, having the best mother, 
and the sweetest little daughter, my 
luckiest break came when had my 
perks picked. That thief didn’t know he 
was doing me a favor. But he taught me 
that good fortune, like happiness, must 
be earned. We W; 


THIRD PRIZE 
I Got the Man I Didn’t Want! 


HE best stroke of luck I ever had was 
the day I married the man I did not 
want. 

I admired two men who paid me 
occasional court. There was another, 
an ardent lover; but I tolerated him only 
when I knew that neither of the others 
would call. The two I admired were 
handsome, dashing “‘lady-killers,” as the 
term was used in those days. I would 
have married either of them for the 
asking; but they did not ask me, and [ 
now thank God that they did not. 

Finally, after the two handsome ones 
had chosen other girls, I married the one 
I did not want, just to keep from being 
an old maid. He was not handsome; but 
he was a good business man, sober, honest, 
industrious, clean of reputation and 
morals, and highly esteemed by his 
fellow townsmen. People said Was 
lucky to get him. Secretly, | was sorry 
for myself. 

But now the story is different. One 
of the men I wanted deserted his wife and 
babies. The other has done worse; he 
stayed with his family, and they are 
to-day supporting him. 

My homely husband, whom I did not 
want, proved to be a diamond in the 
rough. W Vhen I married him, I thought I 
was the unluckiest woman in the world. 
I soon found I was the luckiest. I am 
not only loved, respected, honored, and 
adored by my hasband, but I have every- 
thing that money can buy in a small 
town—a nice home, pretty clothes, and 
up-toddate éats.COur children can attend 
colleges andcuniversities. MRS.M.G.A. 
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A BRAND-NEW IDEA IN 
COUPE DESIGN 


ef 


bi aes >. ] ; 
ee aes Priced Only $50 Above the Touring 
% Seopa ae ee This handsome personal closed car is one of the great 
t: igt Seetie automobile achievements of the year. Here Franklin 
a SE hs By Ae has not only created a beautiful, correctly styled and 
see ee quality-built car, but has produced it, through skilful 
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design and manufacture, to sell at only $50 above the 
Touring model. Upholstered in finest beige leather, 
with a seat broad enough for three abreast. Special 
steel front pillars give clearest driver vision. Doors 
are unusually wide; luggage space unusually roomy. 
Mechanically, it could only be a Franklin —soft-riding, 
free from cooling troubles,easy to care for, economical. 
A permanent delight for sport, social, business and 
professional uses. 
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tae Also SEDAN - SPORTSEDAN ~- SPORT RUNABOUT 
9 TOURING - CABRIOLET - ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 
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*e Segpekrantlin Series 11 is ready for the road, completely equipped with 
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SE appropriate accessories, spare tire and cover—all included in the 
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THE 
Hanover 


Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Made in our own factories and 
sald only through our own stores 


Style 286 
Cherry Russia 
Calfskin 
Oxford—$5 
Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


Style 587P 
Black Calfskin 
Oxford—$5 
Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


You’ll want Hanover Shoes 
for their honest quality, good 
looks and easy glove-like com- 
fort. You'll marvel that shoes 
of such exceptional value are 
being offered at such a low 
price. Write for catalog. 


The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


For Boys and Little Men—exceptional 
Staunch, comfortable, good- 
Why spend. more than 
$2.50, $3 or $3.50? 


Style 82831 se 


Light 
Shade Russia 
Oxford— $3.50 
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imagine discord in a family where each 
member tried to achieve for. himself, and 
for every other member. of the family, 
health, mental development, and the 
happiness of the heart. And the same 


thing is true in friendship. - 


“When I say that we must love the 
outside world, I still mean the same thing 
by ‘love.’ If a man loves his work, he 

ives it both physical and tender care. 

You can think of a dozen examples: the 
scientist, with his carefully made experi- 
ments; the artist with his paints and 
canvases; the expert mechanic with his 
intricate machinery; the gardener with 
his plants and flowers; the breeder and 
the trainer of race-horses; the business 
man whose organization ts effective and 
productive. 

“It ts when we fail in this love of what 
we are working with that our work 
itself fails. A man who did not love the 
earth and growing things would never 
achieve marvels in gardening. That 1s an 
obvious illustration. But follow the same 
idea in connection with any other kind of 
work, and you will find that it applies 
everywhere. 


“JOVE is life; and life is energy. To 
understand this, I think, would be a 
help to anyone. 

There is still another practical way 
in which people can help themselves to 
free their unconscious energy. Just as an 
example, let us suppose that you feel 
that you are not doing what you had 
hoped to accomplish; that life seems to be 
pe ae you. 

‘*Now, unless you are different from 
every other human being, there is some- 
thing which you do easily and confidently. 
It may be a thing which seems to you of 
no consequence at all. Let me take some- 
thing which is not connected with work. 
You have, let us say, a nice way with 
children. In the street car, if you smile 
at a child, you always get an answering 
smile; even very shy children will warm 
up to you if you give them half a chance. 
You don’t have to make an effort; it just 
“comes natural’ to you. 

“‘If you really were as I have described 
you—with a sense of being repressed and 
defeated—you would be helped by doing 
the one thing which you can do easily, 
freely, and well. I don’t mean that you 
are to devote your life to playing with 
children! But if that 1s one direction 
where you have a free outlet of your 
powers, use that outlet. 

‘*Use it, no matter in what direction it 
lies. Whatever it is that you do happily, 
naturally, and well, that is a way of 
freeing the unconscious power. And if 
you will begin to use this outlet, it will 
grow larger and will begin to make new 
outlets. 

‘* Suppose you were in a great dark cave, 
with only a ray of light coming in through 
a crevice at one side. To get out of that 
cave, you wouldn’t go off into the black- 
ness, and try to dig your way out in that 
direction. You would go straight to the 
crevice that is already open, and try to 
widen that crevice.” 

“‘When you speak of ‘misfits’ and 
‘round pegs tn square holes,’”’ I wanted to 
know, “is that just another way of saying 
that people are failures in adjustment?’ 

‘“‘Of course!”’ Miss Potter said. “‘ Folk- 
language and the language of proverbs 1s 


V\ 


forcible because it tells psychological « 
truths.”” Then she went on: “But the 
psychoanalyst knows that these failures 
are the result of inner conflicts and repres- 
sions. Analysis shows the person what his 
repressions are, how they originated, and 
how they affect him. It is followed and 


"aN 


_accompanied by synthesis; that is, he 
learns to make a better use of the‘ mecha- 


nism,’ which, because he did not under- 
stand it, he was using in a wrong way.” 


“CAN you tell me something about these 
repressions?” I asked. 

““Yes,”’ said Miss Potter; ‘‘it is often 
assumed that the only repressed desires 
are those which might work social havoc— 
the crudely sexual impulses. But some 
times the repressed desires are those by 
which the highest life is attained, culture 
effected, and civilization advanced. 

““Compare yourself with a country | 
which has many groups of inhabitants. [f 
some of those groups are denied any voice, 
any expression of their ideas and wishes, 
you will have conflict, won’t you? A 
peaceful, harmonious, and progressive { 
country is one where all the groups are 
represented in the government, and their 
desires are directed and controlled for the & 
common good. 

“So, in yourself, you have peace, 
harmony, and progress, if all your deare 
are taken into consideration, and are di- K 
rected and controlled, neither reacted to | 
without consideration, nor blindly re } 
pressed. 

“““Tt seems as if I never had lived « 
before,’ a woman said to me, in describing 
a Christmas night when she walked among 
the crowds in New York and felt that she 
was linked with them, as one human being 
with others. 

‘During some months of analysis, she 
had been digging at the foundations of her 
life, a peculiarly tragic life. For fifteen 
years she had lived secretly with a man, . 
in a town where he had a home and a ‘i 
family. Here again we get the results of 
an old emotional conflict; for she was 
unconsciously working out, against this . 
man’s wife, an early unconscious resent- 
ment toward her own mother. 

“She had been unable to find her way 
in life on the basis of love; she had reacted 
to hate. As the result, she felt herself 
half dead; for the neurotic understands 
that love and life are synonyms. She 
pictured in a curious way this ‘death’ by 
shutting herself off from the world. For 

ears he was hidden in a room in the 
busitess block: where the man, her lover, 
had his law offices. He was the only 
person that saw her, or that even knew she 
was there. This was her way of retreating 
from reality, from the responsibilities and 
contacts of life. Analysis brought her to 
an understanding of all this; and with 
understanding came the beginning of a 
right adjustment. 

‘‘When, on that Christmas night, she 
walked among the crowds and felt herself 
one with all humanity, she was letting 
love into her life—light into darkness. 

‘“‘That was, of course, an extreme case. 
But a great many people would be helped 
by realizing that love is life, and that life 
is energy. *Phis would apply, even if you 
were marooned on a desert island. Your 
‘love’ of yourself would lead you to find 
food, to build a shelter, to provide your- 
self-with- whatever would add to your 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. K&S inulent. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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Pledged Anew by 
BALLOON GUM-DIPPED CORDS 


Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords—the original Bal- 
loon tires—have aroused a new and intense interest 
In mileage. 

Accurate records of Firestone Balloons with the 
largest taxicab companies show fewer tire failures 
and a higher average mileage, with lower cost per 
mile than heretofore known. The results being ob- 
tained in the daily operation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of motor cars — on trans-continental tours 
through mountains and desert—all emphasize the 
Firestone pledge of Most Miles per Dollar. 


It is only natural that Balloon Gum-Dipped 
Cords should raise the tire mileage standard. For 
the Firestone extra process of Gum-Dipping 
saturates and coats every fiber of every 
cord with a frictionless protective cover- 


SOST Mid fs. Ok RR PO hk AR 


Firestone 


ing of rubber, giving greater strength and 
flexibility to the cords. 


Gum-Dipped Balloons, with their pliable walls 
and deep, full-size cushions of low pressure air, roll 
easily over stones and ruts and through mudholes, 
while ordinary tires, with stiff, multiple-ply sidewalls 
and higher air pressure, are more quickly destroyed 
by these obstacles. Nails and glass, which pierce 
high pressure tires, are readily enveloped in the 
broad treads of Gum-Dipped Balloons, which yield 
to the object rather than be punctured by it. This 
accounts for the fewer punctures and less tire fail- 
ures than on high pressure tires. 


Your Firestone Dealer is ready now to apply 
them at low cost—and make an allowance for 
your present tires. 


FACTORIES: AKRON, OHIO; Hamilton, Ont. 


Sternally 
Beautiful | 


Rock of Ages 
Oranite 
best and noblest 
in man may be 
symbolized and perpet- 
uated in Rock of Ages 
granite. Your family 
memorial in this imper- 
ishable material will 


inspire for generations 
to come. 


Sevecr a Rock of Ages 
memorial in your own 
lifetime, and request | 
our Certificate of Per- 
fection when ordering ! 
from your local dealer. | 
It protects you against : 
inferior granites. 


Let us send you 
Booklet “‘A’”’ 


Atk 
aliley 


BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 
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| comfort and your happiness. Your love 


of your ‘neighbors’ would make com- 
panions of birds, animals, insects. Your 
love of the world would enable you to use 
the ground, the trees, the sunhght— 
everything about you! 

i Dethaps it will help people if ‘they 
understand that many of their reactions 
to other people are the result of ‘ patterns’ 
which are made in our childhood. 

**At that time, in some relation which 
brings an emotional conflict, we form the 
habit of reacting in a certain way. Our 
conscious minds forget all about this. But 
the Unconscious does not forget. It adopts 
this way of reacting to a pattern, which 
it continues to follow. 

“If people find themselves habitually 
taking an attitude which they don’t want 


to take, it may help them if they realize 
that they probably are acting according 
to one of these old childish patterns. 
Their Unconscious is keeping up an old 
habit. If they can feel what a more 
mature attitude or action would be, they 
will find relief by acting according to this 
realization. 

““When analysis shows a woman, for 
example, that she has unconsciously been 
trying to treat every man as if he were 
her father, or when it shows a man that he 
has been demanding a maternal interest 
from every woman, there comes an impulse 
to change the attitude. This impulse 1s 
the beginning of a sort of rebirth of a 

erson’s whole nature; of an emancipation 
rom the too painful repressions which 
have hampered him.” 


Things I Wish My Wife Wouldn’t Do 


(Continued from page 29) 


whatever it 1s, the result 1s the same. 

Take our dining-room, for instance. 
The way I have to strain my eyes, reading 
the morning paper at breakfast, has made 
me almost as blind as my wife seems to 
think I am when I’m driving the car. 

Number Three: I wish—but wait a 
minute! Let me explain in advance that 
I feel meaner than poison about mention- 
ing this particular thorn. But it does 
rankle. It gives me the same sort of feel- 
ing I have when I dream of finding myself 
at an evening party arrayed only in pink 

ajamas—or in pink without the pajamas! 
Ved know the feeling: crawly along the 
back, and moist under the ei you 
had on a collar, which you haven't. 

Well, this is what my wife does that 

ives me that feeling. She calls me Pet 
Name: in Public. Not often! She’s not a 
confirmed sinner in this respect. But once 
in a while she somehow slips a cog. 

It’s one thing to be addressed as 
“‘Doodlekins” in the bosom of the family. 
I boldly admit that I like it—then. But 
to be Doodlekinned from the other end of 
the table at a dinner party—an experience 
which has happened to me more than 
once—is a horse of another color, so to 
speak. 

I wish my wife knew how I curl up 
inwardly when, during a game of bridge, 
she inquires dreamily, “‘Did you say two 
Ni darling?” or “‘Sweetheart, it’s your 

id.” 

Still, things might be a whole lot worse. 
I have heard some wives talk Baby Talk to 
a great hulking husband who would take 
the prize at a Fat Men’s Picnic. I’ve seen 
a misguided matron, in the fair but foolish 
forties, fondly rumple her husband’s hair, 
meanwhile demanding of all and sundry, 
‘*Isn’t he sweet!” 

My wife doesn’t do that; and may she 
be rewarded for it—a long time hence— 
with a choice front seat in the heavenly 
choir. There may be exceptions; but the 
average man gets prickly heat all over him 
if hts wife coos over him in public. 

To call her down for a display of 
tenderness toward him makes him feel 
like a brute.: So he usually cringes in 
silence; just as I have, up to this present 
writing. 

Number Four: I wish my wife wouldn’t 
tell tales out of school. 


What I mean is this: Occasionally, 
some incident occurs in which the laugh 
is on me. Everybody has these experi- 
ences. For example, soon after our mar- 
riage we were invited to dine with the 

resident of the company I worked for. 

t was a thrilling event for both my wife 
and me, but especially for me, because | 
was praying that I’d make a big hit with 
the boss. 

Naturally, I was a little excited. In 
fact, I felt as 1f I had as many nerves 
as the total circulation of German marks. 

Well, I got off with a grand start! 
pee as I was shedding my overcoat, our 

ostess came out into the hall and, 
catching sight of me, stopped to speak to 
me. In my eagerness to respond, | pulled 
off my dinner coat along och my overcoat 
and, in my shirt sleeves, stepped blithely 
forth to greet the lady. ae 

On discovering my plight, I assumed a 
gayety I was far from feeling, disentangled 
the coats and put one of them on. But I 
was so busy trying to conceal my embar- 
rassment with airy remarks that I put on 
the wrong garment. Arrayed in my new 
winter overcoat, I looked as if I expected 
to have a very chilly evening. But I was 
quite the reverse of chilly when I finally 
was properly coated. 

By this time, my knees were wobbling 
as if I’d had a quart of the worst hootch 
ever bootlegged. And when, for the third 
time, I tried to step forth jauntily, | 
planted an uncertain foot on a small rug, 
which evidently resented being trod on, 
for it promptly skidded across the pol- 
ished floor, while I pursued it—lying on 
the flat of my back! 

Now, you don’t have to tell me that my 
performance was funnier than a zoo-full 
of monkeys. Don’t I know it? For ten 
years I’ve been running to fetch glasses 
of water to people who were choking with 
laughter over hae incident, as related ‘by 
my wife. 

She certainly makes a good yarn out of 
it. As for me, I utter a hollow sound: 
‘“‘Ha-ha!’”? But what I’m feeling, inside, 
hte melt the armor plate on a battle- 
ship. 

don’t believe anybody on earth enjoys 
having his wife tell what she calls ‘‘a 
good story on him.” The zizes seem to 
enjoy. doing it. Some of them, like my 
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“OvuR EIGHT-YEAR-OLD GIRL would lose four or five weeks of school work, 
besides being incapacitated while she was in school from attacks of stomach 
trouble. I decided to give Fleischmann’s Yeast a trial. I began with half a 
cake mixed with peanut butter on bread, and then as I found that the yeast 
was going to succeed, I served it in many different ways. My child has never 
had another attack of stomach trouble since I gave her yeast.” 

Mrs. G. A. Viece, Costa Mesa, Cal. 
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“AFTER I GAVE BIRTH to my child, I felt very much ‘run down.’ Had constant 
trouble with my stomach, and what troubled me most—I suffered from terrible 
sties. Finally an eye specialist prescribed Fleischmann’s Yeast. After two 
months there wasn’t a trace left of the sties. My complexion improved won- 
derfully. I no longer have an aversion for food. And I manage to keep and 
look young with the help of Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

Mrs. Saran STEINHARDT, New York City 


What Everybody Knows 


The danger of clogged intestines 7 the tragedy of lowered vitality 
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“Inva.iDED from Royal Navy with chronic 


constipation. Went to India... . Advised: ~ 4 

to try Canada. Was just able to get into a. 

army, but after two and a half years in 1s Jab 
trenches was as sick as ever. Returned to et oe 
Canada totally unfit and pensioned. In 1919 % “tae 

I gave Fleischmann’s Yeast a fair trial, thank ¢ eS 
God. Six months afterward I passed for life ¢ — a 
insurance and my pension stopped. I am y ee. 


now absolutely fit and never need a laxative; 
and this is after over 20 years of suffering.” i 
Hersert J. Parrott, Calgary, Alta. 
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THERE are many delicious ways of eating yeast 


OT a “‘cure-all,’’ not a medicine in 
any sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is 
simply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake invigorate the whole sys- 
tem. They aid digestion—clear the skin— 
banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
§ =r cathartics give only temporary relief, 
. yeast strengthens the intestinal muscles 
and makes them healthy and active. And 
day by day it releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every 
day before meals: on crackers — in fruit 
juices or milk—or just plain. For constipa- | 
tion especially, dissolve one cakeinhotwater | 
(not scalding) night and morning. Buy sev- 
eral cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 
in a cool dry place for two or three days. 
All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health | 
Research Dept. J-18, The Fleischmann | 
Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 
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The evils of digestive troubles and disfiguring skin eruptions 
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“Tam in the real estate business; built up a 
& : hustling organization; kept the force always 
keyed up, watchful of every opportunity. The 
high pressure did its work; the reaction set in, 
% and I found myself slowing up. I needed 
something to restore the old vitality—the old 
punch. At last I hit upon Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. The result was marvelous: the mid- 
afternoon fag disappeared; I was again keen 
and alert. My color took on aclear and health- 
ful glow. And I was again the leader of my or- 
ganization—thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
James F. Brown, Allentown, Pa. 
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—dissolzed in water, fruit juices or milk, spread 
on crackers, or eaten plain. 
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We make Champions the 
very best we can, They will 
render better service for a 
much longer time. That is 
why they are outselling 
throughout the world. 


Champion isthe better spark 
plug because of its double- 
ribbed sillimanite core with 
the semi-petticoat tip, its 
special analysis electrodes 
and its gas-tight two-piece 
construction. 


To get the best service from 
your car you should change 
spark plugs at least once a 
year—even Champions. 


You will know genuine 
Champions by the double- 
ribbed core. Champion X 
for Fords is 60 cents. 
Blue Box for all other cars, 
75cents. Morethan 95,000 
dealers sell Champions. 


Champion Spark Plug 
Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
of Canada, Limited 


Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


_things, has nibbled the heads off a box 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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Champion X is the 
standard spark 
plug for Ford Cars 
and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. 
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wife, tell it simply because it is funny.- caller, sitting right there opposite me, 
think I am talking over a business matter | 


They don’t know that they are lacerating | 


our feelings. But I have heard other 
women do it out of pure cussedness. They 
wanted to make their husbands ridiculous. 


ET’S see—next comes Number Five: I 
wish my wife would not “straighten 
up” my desk! 

That’s what she calls it: “straightening 
up.” But I assure you that after she has 
performed this act, I have a—well, I 
don’t suppose anybody will print that 

f will simply say that I do not 
have a heavenly time straightening out 
what she has straightened up. 

She says that this most important piece 
of furniture in my “den” always looks as 
if it had been ransacked by burglars in 
a frenzied search for something they 
couldn’t find. She intimated that I’m in 
the same ffx as the burglars, and that she 
comes to the rescue by, as she puts it, 
bringing order out of chaos. She won’t 
believe that to me her order is simply 
chaos worse confounded. 

Anyway, if I want my desk to resemble, 
as she says it does, a hurrah’s nest— 
whatever that may be—I claim it as a 
right. When I’m working over a lot of 
papers, perhaps my desk does look as if 
the cat had thrown a fit there. But after 
my wife has “straightened it up” I havea 
fit myself trying to un-straighten it. 

Under the same head I must mention 
her mama for putting away any of my 
belongings hick she finds at large. The 
trouble is, she does this so successfully 
that I can’t find them—and sometimes 
she can’t either! 

Number Six: I wish my wife wouldn’t 
telephone me at the office about. anything 
short of murder or sudden death. 

There is something very peculiar in 
regard to this point. Her ’phone calls 
invariably come at the most inopportune 
moments; for example, when the general 
manager of the company has dropped in to 
discuss a question of policy, or when one 
of our most important customers is mak- 
ing his semi-annual call. 

ive got my secretary pretty well 


trained. She used to blurt it mght out: 
“Your wife would like to speak to you.” 
But I stopped that. Nowadays, if my 


wife calls up when anyone 1s 1n the office, 
the secretary says to me, ‘‘It’s in regard 
to that Riverside matter, Mr. Blank.” 
You see, Riverside is my home telephone 


_ exchange. 


I answer the call; because I’m never 
sure that the message isn’t vitally im- 


_portant. If Bobby has fallen off the roof 


and broken his neck, which is likely to 
happen any day, or if Eleanor, who has 
a strange propensity for eating inedible 


of matches, I don’t want to remain in 


ignorance of the facts. 


But I never have received from my 
wife any message even remotely resem- 
bling these. Usually she asks if I posted a 
letter she gave me; or she wants to know if 
I told the plumber about the bathroom 


_ faucet; or is it Wednesday or Thursday 


that we are going to the theatre; or she 


has had a note from Bobby’s teacher, 
_intimating that his record in arithmetic 
_ would go up if his adenoids went out, and 
_do I think he has adenoids? 


Believe me, it isn’t easy to discuss these 
subjects in a way that will make my 


with a customer. When I get so badly 
balled up that my wife declares plaintively 
she doesn’t know what in the world | 
mean, I end it by saying: ‘“‘Well, I’m to 
see you this evening, you know. Suppose 
we leave it until then.” And'I hang up. 

If you inquire why I don’t ask my wife 
not to call me at the office, the answer 
is that I have asked her. Why does she 
keep on doing it? Search me! 

Anyway, it’s something I can’t explain, 
to her, or even to myself. My men friends 
often call me up at the office about fool 
things that have no connection with 
business. Instead of being embarrassed 
before my callers, I feel rather pleased to 
have them hear me cracking jokes about 
my golf game, or chafhng a friend about 
something that happened at the Unr 
versity Club. But, for some reason, | 


hate to have business callers hear me 


discussing with my wife the possibility of 
Bobby’s havin adenoids, or a faucet in 
need of a plumber. I can’t explain or 
excuse my attitude. I merely say I wish 
my wife wouldn’t do it. 

Speaking of my son suggests Number 
Seven: I wish my wife would not sa 
ba so often: “Harold, dear, | wouldn't 

o that, if I were you. We must think of 
Bobby. You know he’s going to follow 
your example in everything.” 

She began saying this when our first- 
born was only three weeks old. It’s good 
advice, too. No question about that. SThe 
little imp seems to think his dad is just 
about all right; and I have to watch my 
step, because I want him to keep on 
cherishing that flattering idea. 

But I can’t be perfect. I don’t know 
that I want to be. I will even say that 
Pll be able to bear it calmly if my _ son 
isn’t perfect either. We all go through 
this vale of tears more comfortably if we 
are permitted a few consoling weaknesses. 
But my wife takes the consolation out of 
mine when she constantly reminds me that 
I am cast for the rdle of a Good Example. 
I can work at it most of the time. Burt | 
fet an eight-hour-day at it now and 
tnen. 


WELL, I guess I’ve managed to write 
quite a Chapter of Lamentations, 
even if it isn't a book of them. And, having 
ot in this deep, I am moved to add a few 
Bret references to some of the things my 
wife does not do, but of which some wives 
are constantly guilty. 

We all know ekae many otherwise 
estimable women expect their husbands to 
act as errand boys. Pity the poor married 
man whose wife asks him to stop at the 
store on his way home, to match some 
worsted for her new sweater, or to get an 
extra half yard of silk: ‘Exactly like this 
sample, John! Now don’t forget, dear, 
will you?” | 

Oh, the things some women can think 
up for a man to do “on his way home.” 
When my wife and I were first married, 
she showed signs of becoming a wonder at 
this mental exercise. But I was wise. [| 
had what you call “vision.” I looked into 
the future, and saw myself, a haggard 
victim of Things- To-Do-on-My- i 
Home. With the desperate cunning ot a 
hunted creature, I deliberately mis- 
matched worsted; got two yards of the 
wrong silk instead of half a yard of the 
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No other nation is more definitely awake to the 
benefits of life in the open air than America 
today. 


The Ford car, which provides reliable motoring 
at a cost millions can afford, is one of the big and 
vital factors in this turning to the out-of-doors. 


It has made it possible for city dwellers to reclaim 
Tudor . $580 precious hours from the routine of work, for rec- 
Fordor . $660 Teation and exercise; to find the wholesome and 


Touring . $290 | 
Coupe . $520 | All Prices F:0.B. necessary relaxation that only fresh air and sun- 


On Open Cars Starter and Demounta : 
Full-Size Balloon Tires eine s65Exwa = shine assure. 


at an extra cost of $25 


Runabout 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY -:- DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Ford 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


MAKE SAFETY YOUR RES PONS | B.L.TIT Y 
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For HAIR 


that just wont 
stay in place— 


HAVE you hair that is too wiry? 
Or very dry? That just will not 
stay in place? 

Try Stacomb. It will give you 
a new idea of how your hair can 
look. 


Makes it lie smartly trim and smooth — 
Just a touch of Stacomb keeps the 
most unmanageable hair easily in 
control. Smooth a little Stacomb on 
your hair in the morning. Brush it 
the way you want it. That’s the 
way it will stay all day. 

With this delicate, invisible cream, 
thousands of men are keeping their 
hair well-groomed. 

And women everywhere, who are 
wearing the smart, short bobs, are 
finding Stacomb the way to achieve 
exactly the close-to-the-head effect 
they want. 


Keeps it in better condition—Stacomb 
helps prevent dandruff, and does 
not dry out the hair and leave 
it brittle as water does. Use Sta- 
comb for just ten days and see how 
your hair improves. Never shiny, 
but smooth, lustrous—the way you 
want it. 

Use Stacomb tomorrow morning 
and look your best all day ! 

You can get Stacomb at any drug 
or department store—in jars and 
tubes — or the new Liquid Stacomb 
if you prefer. 


Readers in Canada should address Stand- 
ard Laboratories, Ltd., 727 King St., 
West, Toronto, Ont. 


200-06 ent oon. 
KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


Free Offer 
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: Standard Laboratories, Inc. Dept. T-22 
: 113 West 18th Street, New York City 


: Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
; sample tube of Stacomb. 


IN AIMNO 6.556 ha 4 Sore ke iia We he ae ens oS 
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right one; bought a novel by Joseph 
Conrad when my wife had asked for poems 
by Julia Cooley; purchased number seven 
cece: for her, when I well knew, and was 
secretly proud of the fact, that she wore 
size five and a half. 

This method was a bit expensive; but 
I didn’t have to use it very long. My 
wife soon gave me up as hopeless; and 
I have been able, ever since, to wend my 
homeward way in peace. 

Here is another thing: Some wives 
have personal habits which get on their 
husbands’ nerves. There is, for instance, 
the boudoir-cap habit. This is usually 
accompanied by the kimono habit. 

Very few men exchange confidences in 
regard to their domestic relations; but 
sometimes a harried husband lets slip a 
remark he doubtless would be glad to 
recall. These inadvertent comments have 
tipped me off to several things. And 
among them is the fact that some wives 
have the habit of appearing at the 
breakfast table wearing the garments I 
have just mentioned. 

If { had to eat breakfast every morning 
opposite a boudoir cap I’d start a cam- 
paign to make it a legal ground fordivorce. 

One man told me that the bane of his 
married life was mules. Not the quad- 
rupeds famous for their ability to deliver 
a knockout kick; but the loose sort of 
slippers some women wear. 

e told me that when a woman walks 
in these slippers, they go “klippity-klop, 
klippity-klop,” at every step. He said 
that his wife klippity-klops from the time 
she gets out of bed until he dashes away 
to catch the train for town. In the 
rhythmic rattle of the cars, his disordered 
brain hears the echo of her klippity-klops. 

I will now conclude this dissertation 
on ‘Little Thorns That Pierce the Mas- 
culine Soul” by referring to a not un- 
common feminine habit which is unpardon- 
able. I mean the careless way in which 
some wives spill the business beans by 
repeating things their husbands have told 
them in confhdence. 

The normal man would Ike to tell his 


wife about business deals. He comes 
home, all het up over something he is 
trying to put through. It may be a matter 
he can’t talk about at the office. He’ 
just aching to pour it all out to somebod:. 

riend Wife is interested in him, proud 
of him, thinks he’s great. She lends 3 
pos ear, and he confides his Big 

lans to her. Perhaps he is worried about 
business and talks it over with her. Gr 
he may have had a set-to with his 
employer, and, pining for sympathy, be 
thinks home is a safe place to work of 
some of his irritation by telling his wife 
all about it. 


A woman who, under the circum. | 


stances, will go out and repeat what has 
been conned to her ought to be drawn 
and quartered, or, at least, halved. \\ 
wife—blessed be her name!—is one 
hundred per cent perfect in this respect. 

I have just recalled one more worm 
which preys, as it were, on the damask 
cheek of matrimonial happiness. It 1s 
what I will call che suffering-in-silence 
habit. And it is one to which wives seem 
to be peculiarly addicted. 

At the dinner table, for instance, a 
difference of opinion develops on some 
subject. Preliminary sparring warms up 
the combatants. The husband is ready to 
clinch and have it out, then and there. 
But the wife suddenly assumes an attitude 
of injured innocence and passive te- 
stoaclh For days she goes about, wrapped 
in a mantle of cold politeness. 

A man is helpless against such tactics. 
When she says, with an air of lofty 
patience, ‘‘We won’t discuss the matter, | 
it simply puts a wall of ice between them. 

If she would only talk the thing out, 
even fight it out! They might exchange 
some Shae blows. Both of them might 
get hurt. But that would be better than 
a wall of ice between them. 

Only a few times, since my wife and 
I took each other for better or for worse, 
has she frozen me out in this manner. We 
occasionally enjoy a good, honest scrap. 
After it is over, we have a lovely time 
binding up each other’s mental wounds. 


Things I Wish My Wife (or Husband) Wouldn't Do 


Prize Contest Announcement 


F YOU are a married woman, yen have 

probably found that your husband has 
a number of little habits that you wish he 
would break; and if you are a married 
man, your wife, no doubt, has some ways 
about her that don’t add anything much 
to your happiness. The husband whose 
‘chapter oe faentations® you have just 
finished reading stated his case in a 
perfectly good-natured way. Even his 
wife could hardly be offended at what he 
has to say. And that’s the way we want 
you to write. This contest is not designed 
to give anyone a chance to say petty, 
mean things. It’s just a chance to act 
as a good-natured critic and, maybe, bene- 
fit other people at the same time. 

Write in iin. but write definitely. If 
you are a husband, compare your little 
grievances with those of the man who 
wrote the foregoing article. If you are a 
wife, make up your list of “things I wish 
he wouldn’t do,” and then compare your 
husband’s trivial shortcomings with. those 


which are set forth next month in an 
answer to the article you have just read. 
For a wife has her say next month! Both 
husbands and wives, send your lists to us. 
We shall print the prize-winning letters, 
and also a summary statement showing the 
prevailing faults of husbands and wives, 
as they are revealed by this contest. 

For the best letter of not more than 400 
words we offer the following prizes: $30. 
first prize; $20, second prize; $10, thir 
prize. Competition closes July 2oth. Wir 
ning letters will appear in the October 
issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAS 
Macazin_, 250 Park Ave., New York Cit. 

Contributions to this contest and any 
enclosures cannot be returned, so ye! 
must make a copy of your contest lette’. 
and of any enclosures, if you want ™ 
preserve them. Manuscripts and 1- 
quiries not connected with the conte 
must be sent,under separate cover to th 
Editor of PHECAMERICAN Macazine. 


~an essential utility 
and an opportunity 


Gas is perhaps the least understood of all 
the public utilities. We shall be glad to 
send you this booklet of interesting infor- 


mation about the gas industry. 
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Toe manufacture of gas is an industry a century 
old, yet ever new. No one can foresee the limits 
of its usefulness. No one can take the measure of its 
opportunities. Gas today cooks breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner for nearly half the population of the 
United States and is an essential fuel in industry— 
efficient, economical, unfailing. 


Invested capital in the gas industry today approxi- 
mates four billion dollars. In one year more than 
four hundred and fifty million dollars was spent in 
construction and extension. Yet the production and 
distribution facilities of all gas companies must be still 
further increased to fill the demands of homes and 
industries. The funds necessary for this expansion 
will be supplied by the large and small investors of 
the nation. 


If you would have a better understanding of the gas 
utility, its present service and future possibilities, write 
for our booklet, “Gas—An Essential Utility and an 


Opportunity.” 


HAMBLETON and COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 
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“What “impression 
does your skin create ? 


OW will those whom you 

meet today remember you to- 
morrow ?—first impressions make 
lasting memories. Will they think 
of you as keen, alert, dainty, alto 
gether charming, or will a bad skin 
make you seem sluggish, indifferent, 
careless ? 


————— 


Don’t let people get a wrong impression 
of you. Guard your skin against those 
enemies—blackheads, oiliness, clogged pores, 
sallowness, etc.,—which destroy its beauty 
and place you in a wrong light. Cleanliness 
is the chief source of a good complexion 
and among medical skin specialists cleansing 
with a pure soap and warm water is the 
method most highly recommended. 


Resinol Soap is ideal for every skin and 
will stand any test of purity. Its particular 
fragrance as well as its rich color is your 
guarantee for the healthful Resinol proper- 
ties it contains. No heavy perfume is 
required to conceal inferior quality. Buy 
a cake from your druggist or toilet goods 
dealer, and bathe your face with it tonight. 
Note how readily it lathers, how gently but 
thoroughly it cleanses the pores, how easily 
it rinses, how soft, velvety and refreshed 
it leaves your skin. 


Should blemishes appear, apply a little 
Resinol Ointment and see how quickly at 
clears them away. This healing ointment 
has also been used successtully for years 
for the relief of itching, burning skin 
troubles. Your druggist sells the Resinol 
products. 


Dept. L, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


I have never used Resinol Soap or Ointment, 
80 please send mea free sample of each. 
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Three Old-Timers 


(Continued from page 23) 


“Where in thunder—” 

In a moment she was back, and fol- 
lowing her came a_ shrewd-eyed little 
man of many years, who nodded to them 
easily, and crossed to warm his hands at 
the fire, unimpressed by the frowns of 
Candless. 

Mrs. Gill stood off, looking at the new- 
comer with a pleased smile. She uttered 
little birdlike noises of delight. 

Candless boomed, ‘What is it you 
want, my friend?” He looked down on 
the visitor angrily. 

‘Going by,” the latter replied. ‘‘Old 
friend of Nort Gill’s; thought I’d drop in 
on Mis’ Gill. Don’t let me bother any- 
body. My name’s Winship.” 

‘Well, Mr. Winship,” Candless said 
sourly, “‘this 1s a bad time for calling. 
Mrs. Gill, as you can see, 1s engaged—”’ 

‘“‘That’s all nght,”’ the doc interrupted, 
agreeably; “go mght ahead.” 

Candless was nonplused for a moment. 
His lawyer shuffled his papers, chose one. 

“Mrs. Gill,” he said, “here ts that 
paper you wanted to sign.” 

e fixed his eyes on the old lady; she 
wavered, looked at Winship, as though 
appealing to him, took a step forward. 
Gifford handed her a pen and opened the 
square bortle of ink that he had placed 
on the table. 

“Doc Winship,” Mrs. Gill faltered, 
“T’m all confused. Mr. Candless wants 
me to sign this—”’ 

“You asked that it be prepared for 
your signature, Mrs. Gill,” the attorney 
interjected, holding her with his eyes. 

‘I’m not much of a hand at business,” 
Doc Winship said. “ But if you'd like me 
to look—” 

‘See here, neighbor!” Candless broke 
in violently; ‘“‘when you're wanted to 
act as business adviser I[’ll resign and 
you can take my place. At present your 
room would be more acceptable than 
your company! Mrs. Gill, 1 told you 
time was precious—if I didn’t, I meant 
to. Let’s get this thing finished up.” 


RS. GILL did not hesitate longer. She 
looked pitifully at Doc Winship. ad- 
justed the pen in her trembling fingers, sat 
down in achair at the table. Doc Winship: 
humming a tune dissonantly, strolled 
toward the window. In _ passing, he 
brushed her arm. Her hand was shaken 
and the pen made a scrawling line across 
the face of the typewritten document. 
Doc Winship, with a snort that was 
intended for an apology, put his hand 
out quickly, as though to recover the pen 
for her, and his fingers struck the bottle 
of ink. It was tipped over—its black 
contents rushed out on the document, 
smudging it, defacing it, and flying over 
the other papers beside it. 

‘‘Look out!” Candless bellowed, with 
an oath. 

“You blundering shrimp!” Lawyer 
Gifford cried. He picked up the sheets— 
shook them—fairly danced in his rage. 

Candless caught Doc Winship by the 
shoulder and sent him spinning against 
the wall. 

“That’s enough of you!’ he exclaimed, 


Purpine with anger. ‘Get out of here!” 
rs. Gill was shrinking in her chair, 
frightened and distraught. The ink had 
smudged her fingers and she began wiping 
them on her little handkerchief, gazing 
at them wonderingly. Her mouth worked, 
like that of a child about to cry. 

Doc Winship recovered his balance. 

““My fault,” he said. “Always was 
awk’ard round a house!” He sat down 
at the window, taking out his pipe com- 
fortably. ‘‘Guess I better set still, ’fore 
I do any more damage!” 

Candless seemed to consider throwing 
him from the room. He was plainly 
puzzled. His lawyer, quicker to regain his 
poise, shook his head. Candless, mutter- 
ing, walked across and stood between the 
pair at the table and this unaccount- 
able visitor. His face was set in a scowl. 


ee along, Gifford,” he snapped. 
“You've a fountain pen, [suppose.”’ 

Gifford had. He caught Mrs. Gill’s 
wandering attention again, chose a 
second paper for her to sign, and pre- 
sented it. 

Doc Winship spoke up: 

“If it ain’t on-mannerly, I’d like to 
ask, Mis’ Gill, if you understand—” 

Candless leaped at him—pushed a big 
hand over his mouth, roughly. 

“If you don’t shut up,” he muttered 
in a low voice, “Til kick you out of here! 
I’ve had enough of you!” He raised his 
voice. ‘“‘That’s ehat Mrs. Gill ts 
signing, hesaid cheerfully. “We’vetalked 


,?? 


it all over, haven’t we, Mrs. Gill: 

Nancy Gill nodded feebly. She had 
not turned toward the window, where 
Doc Winship sat, and Candless stood. 
She signed. Her pen made a slight 
scratching sound in the stillness, as it 
traveled over the heavy paper. 

as now this one,” Lawyer Gifford 
said. 

Doc Winship uttered an exclamation. 

‘Well, as I live and breathe!” he said. 
Mis’ Gill, do you know who’s comin’ 
uP» this minute, in a livery rig, from the 

ot Springs Road? Jedge Ezra Marker. 
from over to Gold Bar! Well, well) well! 
You recollect jedee Marker?” 

The old lady’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Judge Marker? Gold Bar? Yes. 
Nort was there—and a driver, with six 
horses, cracking his whip—’”’ 

For a moment she was transhxed., 
thinking of the past. She brushed her 
fingers over her eyes again, as though 
clearing from them the mist. She smiled. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “Judge Marker 
can advise me!” 

Old Doc Winship had gone to the door. 
Candless, muttering, angry, perturbed, 
had snatched up the two signed papers. 
His eyes lightened. 

“Power of attorney and memorandum 
of agreement?” he asked Gifford. 

“The rest don’t matter,” the lawyer 
said. 

‘Wing will acknowledge the signature 
in Lassen. He knows her hand.” 

“Then it’s all over—that part of it,” 
the attorney observed, with satisfaction. 

Judge Marker, was in the door, bowing 
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“Tell me what your children eat and I will show you 
the kind of men and women they will be!” 


bes is the statement ofa famous scientist. Of course, he referred to their physical future—their 
+ net health, their size, their appearance. 

Think how the character of our food—the poor or proper balance of food elements—influences 

our welfare as adults! Then consider how much greater is this influence over children, whose bodies 


are just being formed—whose development is being determined, day by day! 

For instance, it is startling to know that even the contours of the face and head—the very outlines 
which make up the appearance in later life—depend, to a surprising degree, on the exercise of the 
es. For normal development of these bones and muscles, children must eat 


jaws and facial m 


foods that require chewing. 


Essential food elements, plus crispness to encourage chewing 


Much of our modern diet is deficient in one or 
more of the basic food elements. A lack of any one 
of these elements is serious—critically serious to 
children. But we can't all be food dietitians, and 
arrange each meal from the standpoint of basic 
food elements. 


It was to help overcome this fault that Grape- 
Nuts was originated—a food designed, deliber- 
ately, to supply elements essential to the diet: 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates for heat 
and energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus for 
the teeth and bones; proteins for muscle and body- 
building; and the essential vitamin-B—a builder 
of the appetite. Eaten with milk or cream, Grape- 
Nuts is an exceptionally well-balanced ration. 


And Grape-Nuts is a crisp food! A food chil- 
dren like to chew. A food which exercises the 
bones and muscles that give the face its outlines. 


Dentists agree, moreover, that the appalling 
prevalence of poor teeth is due largely to the soft 
food we habitually eat today. The teeth and gums 
ri not properly exercised. Grape-Nuts corrects 


A special baking process prepares Grape-Nuts 
foe ives children the fuel and body- 


building elements they need, with the least di- 
estive effort. 


—no other food can bring 
these all-important 


benefits / 


Give your youngsters Grape-Nuts for break- 
fast. Serve with whole milk or cream. Two table- 
spoonfuls are enough—for this food is rich in 
nourishment. They will love the nut-like flavor 


stored up in the crisp, golden grains—a flavor ' 


which is the favorite of millions. 


Get a package from your grocer today or accept 
the following offer. 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toastics (Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post's 
Bran Flakes. 


An authoritative booklet on the feeding of 
children—and two servings of 
Grape-Nuts free! 

We have arranged with an authority on child- 
health to send you a valuable discussion of the 
feeding of infants and children. We will also send 
you (for yourself) “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” 
written by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. And we will include two in- 
dividual packages of Grape-Nuts—enough for 
two servings—This is a free service to you as a 
mother. Mail the coupon now. 


FREE—MaAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creck, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grapes 
Nuts, together with your booklet on the correct 
feeding of children and also “‘A Book of Better Break- 
fasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell 


Medical College. 


In Canada 


Address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
4s_Eront St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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Nothing Equals 
BETTER PLASTERING 
for Beauty, Permanence 

and Safety 

EMEMBER that the walls and 


ceilings of your home repre- 
sent 80% its visible interior. 


ot 
Upon their appearance will de- 
pend your satisfaction and safety 
in years to come 

No other sO 
beautiful as _ plastering per- 
fectly adapted to graceful curves, 
texture finishes or plane surfaces. 
At but lictle added cost your 
plastering contractor will rein- 
force the plaster with steel, thus 
preserving your ceilings and walls 
and making them crack-proof 
The METAL lath holds the plaster 
in place, effectively retarding fire 
in reaching the studs and 
jOlsts. 


interior finish 1s 
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Are You Going to Build? 
Every prospective home owner should have 

yipy of ‘Beccer Plastering.”” Ir explains 
why plastering is so important cto che success 
of a home and shows how Better Plastering, 
with METAL lath co reinforce and pr 


minimizes fC pair and retards fire. Send ior a 
On “c 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL for 
BETTER PLASTERING 
819 Madison Square Bldg., Chicago 


BETTER 
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PLASTERING 


METAL LATH TO REINFORCE AND PRESERVE | 


ceremoniously. He looked bigger than 
ever, very erect; but he was fatigued, and 
showed it. His clothes and bearing were 

rfect, however—black stock, black 
rock coat, light trousers, speckless shoes, 
his air of dignity and composure. 

““Nanc Gill!” he said; “I’m flattered 
to deatht You're looking uncommonly 
well—uncommonly!” 

He crossed, and bent over her hand. 
She trembled with delight, and tears 
filled her eyes. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come, Judge! Why 
didn’t I send for you—” 

“Pshaw, Nancy! I’m here.” He 
turned, facing the two city men. “Mr. 
Candless, no doubt! And you, sir, I take 
to be a counselor at law.” 

“I am,” Gifford said. The initiative 
was now with the judge—he had that 
kind of presence. 

“I am Ezra Marker, practicing in 
Calaveras County,” he said. “ Represent- 
ing Mrs. Gill”—he bowed to her for- 
mally—‘‘at her request.” 

“Thank you, Judge,” Nancy Gill said. 
When she could avoid the savage eye of 
Perry Candless she found the mists 
disappearing from her brain. She tried 
to keep her gaze steadily on the lined, 
weather-beaten face of Doc Winship or 
on the ruddy, strong countenance of the 
old judge. She knew now that she had 
almost done some vital thing having to 
do with the place. Almost? Or quite? 

Judge Marker was speaking: 

‘In Mrs. Gill’s behalf I took the 
liberty of filing, late last evening, in the 
county seat of Plumas County, a lis 


| pendens in connection with all the mat- 


ters relating to transfers of the property 
and estate of the late Norton Gilt and of 
Nancy Gill, his wife.” 

Candless bellowed. 

“What in thunder do you mean by 
that, you old scoundrel?” 

“Mr. Gifford is your attorney. I will 
have no communication with you, sir.” 

Candless, appearing to meditate an 


angry retort and then to think better of 


it, turned on Gifford. 
““What’s this fandango he has filed?” 
The little attorney’s brows went up. 
“An obstruction, Candless; nothing 
more. A legal notice to all whom it may 


concern that litigation is to be begun, or 
_has been begun, in a given matter con- 


cerning property rights and _ transfers. 
It would—ahem!—be a temporary cloud 


ona title.” 


“You mean that it ties up the deal with 


_ Satterwhite’s outfit?” 


“Yes. 


But a few minutes in court 


_would dispose of it, as you have Mrs. 
_Gill’s power of attorney—signed.” 


He glanced at Judge Marker. The 
latter was plainly taken aback. 

“Signed ?”’ he asked. 

“Signed!” Gifford said, with a leer. 

The judge sat down, checkmated. 
Resources of the law, as he had known it, 


flashed into his mind; at best, though, 


they were all slow and costly processes. | 


CANDLESS, visibly straightening, tri- 
umphant, received with a nod a whis- 
pered suggestion from his counsel. 
“Now, Mrs. Gill,” he said, sharply, 
going over to fix her with his cold stare, 
“it’s time we were moving. We won’t 
wait for your friend to come up—the 


woman We'll Lea bas on the way. If 

you ll get your things, please.” 

Doe Winship started. 
“Mrs. Gill isn’t going anywhere,” he 
rotested. He was a pygmy beside the 
ig man. Candless clenched a fist. 

‘I’ve heard the last I’m going to from 
you!” he roared, with an oath. “You 
and your shyster friend are through!” 
Unable to keep his temper longer, he 
struck the old wagoner in the face witha 
heavy hand. Doc Winship went back- 
ward—staggering. Judge Marker, grip 
ping his ebony cane, started to risé. 
Gifford shoved him into his chair. 

“Come, Mrs. Gill!’? Candless barked. 

He snatched up a couch cover and threw 
it around her shoulders. He took her 
elbow firmly. He walked her toward the 
door. 

“Where?” she quavered. “ Away from 
the place? But where?” 

“To an asylum!” he said angnlly. 
“Where you belong. Where you can't 
do yourself any harm—or come to any 
from others!” He glanced at Doc Win- 
ship and Judge Marker. The. two old 
men gasped. 

A long, trembling, piercin 
from Mrs. Gill’s lips. She fal 
would have fallen. 7 

“The asylum? For the insane? In- 
sane? Am I insane? Mr. Candless, am |?” 

“Aren't you?” he demanded, brusquely. 
“You'll find the court believes so. 
This afternoon—” 


CANDLESS threw open the door—and 
Piney Johnson stepped into it. He 
stood leaning against the jamb, throwing 
the lapels of his mackinaw back with his 
thumbs—slipping his hands down unul 
they caught in his belt. A revolver butt 

rotruded there. Johnson did not touch it. 
He did not glance at it. But Candless did. 

*‘Lawin’s too slow, eh, Jedge?” Piney 
drawled. ‘Doc figgered it might bel’ 

Judge Marker stood up, his face trans- 
ae | 

“Piney Johnson!” he cried. 

Candless stepped back—released his 
hold on Mrs. Gill’s arm. 

“You’re—that Johnson?” he asked. 

“TI ain’t changed much,” Johnson ob- 
served for answer. ‘‘ Trouble you to back 
up a little, Candless.” He turned to the 
judge again. “I’m late,’’ he said. “Got 
hae ed down, couple o’ times. But | 
made it. Go ahead, Jedee. What comes 
next on the program!” 

Old Doc Winship answered. 

He rose, gratuitously shouldering the 
big, flabby-faced, beaten Candless aside. 
He crossed to the table, picked water 
the open brief case of Lawyer Gifford 
the two papers Mrs. Gill had _ signed. 

Candless lunged, with outstretched 
hands and a cry. Doc Winship very 
coolly pushed an open palm into the 
city man’s face, walked to the fireplace, 
ripped the documents in two, and 
dropped them into the fre. 

“The law’s all right, Jedge,” he said 
sententiously. “We can all see that. 
But there’s times when a man recollects 
back to the days when the Vigilantes 
straightened Californy out without any. 
He paused, looking at Judge Marker. 
Don’t see any reason for keeping Piney s 


friend Candless here any longer, do you 
Jedge?”’ 


cry rose 
tered and 
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ue UC. H POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED 
g A brilliant race and a colorful crowd to cheer its favorites on! 
~ Much less spectacular perhaps is Chesterfield’s race for sales, 
a but smokers from coast to coast are backing it by the million, 
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fammoth Industries choose 


Because Longview, Washington, Was Proved by Thorough Investigation to Offer 
Completely Those Essentials Necessary for Successful Industry, the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Interests, the Fleishhacker Banking Interests 
and Other Great Business Concerns Now Announce 
Large Investments In This New Industrial 
City of the Pacific Northwest. 


COL’ LM AY dl Hell 


Hotel Monticello 


Big Business MUST Be Sure 

More than three years ago The 
-Long-Bell Lumber Company, through 
its engineers and transportation ex- 
perts, selected as the most efficient 
site for its greatest lumber plants a 
body of land at the junction of the 
‘Cowlitz: and Columbia Rivers, halfway 
between Portland and the Pacific 
Ocean. At-this- point the new city of 
Longview, Washington, in many ways 
a city without parallel in the history 
-of municipalities, is located. 

The same tests by which this large 
lumber concern decided upon Long- 
view have been and are now being 
applied by other industries seeking an 
ideal location in America’s fastest 
growing section—the Pacific North- 
west. 

Though less than two years old, 
Longview has grown from nothing to 
a bustling young city of more than 
7,000 population. 


MONTHLY PAYROLLS 
$800,000 


Longview’s payrolls will ag-— 


gregate $800,000 a month cs 
early as July, it is conserva- 
tively estimated. 


Weyerhaeusers Select Longview 


Now comes another great lumber 
and timber company and, after apply- 
ing those indisputable tests just as 
Long-Bell did, or, if possible, with 
greater care, also selects Longview as 
the site for one of its great manufac- 
turing plants—the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, the largest private tim- 
ber holders in the United States. 

This company has timber enough 
immediately available to the Longview 
site to justify its largest plant. Con- 
struction will begin and progress as 
rapidly as is practicable. 

The Weyerhaeuser development 
means a great influx of construction 
labor and, with the plant complete, a 
large payroll—a considerable and per- 
manent increase in populaticn. 


A Night View of the Long-Bell Manufacturing Plants 


Why They Invested 
in Longview 

“‘We consider Longview as 
the best possible mill site on 
the Columbia River affording, 
as it does, the most economical 
water transportation as well as 
railway facilities for shipment 
that are not excelled by any 
other location in either Wash- 
ington or Oregon.’’—From a 
statement by the Vice-President 
and General Manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


“After looking into the gen- 
eral situation at Longview and 
feeling confident in its future 
growth and stability, negotia. 
tions for the purchase of the 


controlling interest (in the 
Longview National Bank) were 
completed.—The purchase is a 
striking evidence of the impres- 
sion Longview has made upon 
business and financial interests 
in other parts of the country.” 
—From a statement by a vice- 
president of The Anglo & Lou- 
don Paris National Bank of San 
Francisco. 


Barx':7 Capital Proves Its Faith 


The conservatism of large bankers 
is proverbial and the new city of Long- 
view feels special pride in the coming 
of the Fleishhacker interests, the con- 
trolling group in The Anglo & London 
Paris National Bank of San Francisco, 
one of the largest and most outstand- 
ing national banks on the Pacific 
Coast. These bankers have purchased 
the control of the Longview National 
Bank, founded in May, 1923, and 
today with resources of $932,000. 

This banking purchase was not made 
by the San Francisco bank but by in- 
dividuals identified with it. 


Long-Bell To Enlarge Its Plants 


Though The Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany is now operating its extensive 
lumber manufacturing plants at Long- 
view double-shift with a capacity of 
1 million feet a day, announcement is 
made that there will be built,at;once 
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Community Church 


a second manufacturing unit, which 
will greatly increase the capacity. 


The 1925 Building Program 

Longview’s building activities this 

year in addition to the large projects 
described above will include: 

The first unit of a $200, 000 public 
hospital with 80 beds now being erected. 

A $150,000 public library. 

A $75,000 passenger station. 

A $125, 000 Community Church. 

Five larger business buildings ageyre- 
gating $250, 000 being built—others to 
follow. - 

A $100.000 addition to the public 
school. 

Fifteen additional miles of concrete 
paving. 


Where Rail, Water aca Hichwes Meet 
Three transcontinental railways— 
the Norther. Pacific, the Union Pa- 
cific and the Great Nortnern—using 
a double track line between Portland 
and Seattle, are at Longview’s door. 

The Longview, Portland and North- 
ern taps the rich Cowlitz River valley 
to the northward. Forty miles to the 
north, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul has a southern terminus of an 
important branch line and at one point 
is approximately 20 miles from the 
Longview, Portland and Northern. 

Two internationally famous paved 
highways—the Columbia River High- 
way and the Pacific Highway—serve 
Longview. Motor traffic passes quickly 
(15 minutes on ferry) from one to 
another via the Longview-Ranier fer- 
ries plying on regular schedules on the 
Columbia River. 

A third highway, designated as the 
Ocean Beach Highway, now being built, 
will connect Longview directly with 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Continued on next page 
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LONGVIEW, ‘Wash. 


A Tremendous Building Program Launched Including a Lumber Manufac- 
turing Plant by the Weyerhaeusers, Another Unit for the Long-Bell 
Plants, a Public Library, Additional School Unit, Hospital, 
Community Church, New Railway Station, 

Business Buildings, Homes—All Aggre- 
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The Longview of Today 


The laying out of Longview was 
done by expert city planners far in 
advance of the first construction work. 
The new city was zoned for residential, 
business and manufacturing with rea- 
sonable restrictions to insure its future. 

The city was dedicated and the first 
permanent building—Hotel Monticello 
—was opened in July, 1923. 

Lengview has today, in addition to 
the projects mentioned elsewhere: 
miles streets graded. 
miles graveled. 
miles concrete paved. 
miles concrete sidewalk. 
miles water main. 
miles storm and sanitary sewer. 

5.37 miles lighted by ornamental 
street lights. 

4.35 additional miles lighted by over- 
head units. 

52 business buildings complete or 
under construction. 

275 business enterprises. 


A MOST SIGNIFICANT FACT 


Longview has grown from 
nothing to a permanent, mod- 


ern city in less than two years 
time without the use of “boom 
methods.”’ 


Two banks; combined deposits over 
$1,000,000; 4,000 depositors. 

Post Office from fourth to second 
class in year’s time; established carrier 
service March 1, 1925. 

$250,000 four-story 


theater and 
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Railway Station 


gating Millions In Investment. 
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Ocean Freighters Loading at the Longview Docks 


Longview is located on the Washington 

side of the Columbia River 50 miles 

northwest of Portland, 50 miles east of 

the Pacific Ocean and 135 miles south 
of Seattle. 


The Ten Essentials for Successful 
Industry Offered by Longview 


4—Reasonable 
land prices. 

5—Raw materials. 

6—F uel and 
power. 

7—Labor. 

8—Unexcelled cli- 
mate. 

9—A modern 
community. 
10—Community 

spirit. 


1—Transportation 
: by 


and by high- 
way. 
2—Accessible 
markets, do- 
mestic and 
foreign. 
83—Expertly 
planned indus- 
trial districts. 


More than 1,400 permanent homes 
complete or under construction. 

Three hotels, one_ six-story, 200- 
room structure, thoroughly modern. 

Five dormitory hotels with capacity 
of 500 men. 

Six-acre civic center park. 

Nine tennis courts. 

Nine-hole golf course—country club. 

Baseball stadium, city baseball team. 

Community building with gym, swim- 
ming pool, bowling alleys, etc. 


Public Library 
School enrollment of more _ than 
1,100 with 31 instructors; both grade 
and high school accredited. 
Complete water system. 
Eight buses operate through the city. 
110 boats have discharged cargoes 
of 53,592,666 pounds; 76 ocean-going 
freighters called for export cargoes. 
Longview was second only to Seattle 
in the State of Washington in number 
of new factories established in 1924. 
More than 25 large delegations held 
conventions in Longview in 1924. 
Longview was third in State of 
Washington in January, 1925, and 
November, 1924, and fifth in the state 
during year 1924 in value of building 
permits issued. 


The Robert A. Long Gifts 


Robert A. Long has announced that 
he personally expected to spend for 
the benefit of the city of Longview at 
least a million dollars, within the next 
five to seven years in the development 
of the civic center, the beautification 
of the city’s park system and in assist- 
ing the city in providing exceptionally 
good school facilities. 


You Must See Longview 


Longview must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Longview is on the direct line 
of summer tourist travel between Port- 
land and Seattle in the midst of won- 
derful, scenic grandeur. 

Summer railroad rates of approxi- 
mately one-half fare for the round trip 
to Longview and other Pacific North- 
west cities in effect May 15. Stop- 
over privileges are easily arranged by 
consulting ticket agents or railway 
conductors. 


The Longview Company 
Longview, Washington 


PLEASE USE THE COUPON IN SENDING FOR LITERATURE 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Washington 


Dept. 10 


Gentlemen:—Please send me literature concerning the new city of Longview. Iam 


particularly interested in its opportunity for: 
C] Mercantile 
CL] Commercial 


(1) Manufacturing 
C) Professional 


Make a check mark in the square) 
[] Wholesale 
—) Home Site 


C) Rental Property Investment 


Name 
Address 
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To get 
r 
easier 
¢ di 
riding 
and longer tire service, main- 
tain even and correct inflation 
in both front tires and rear tires. 


This gives better car balance, 
easier steering, better traction. 


Use a Schrader Tire Gauge 
regularly. It is compact, always 
reliable, the world’s standard. 
At all dealers. 


A. SCHRADER'’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Toronto 


Chicago London 
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I’m Still on the Sucker List But I Don’t 
Bite Any More 


(Continued from page 43) 


twenty-five dollars it got from me in the 
beginning was all it expected. 

Uliaely it dawned upon me that I 
was not destined to fill a place as the 
guiding head of a big business. But was 
there any reason why I shouldn’t be a 
stockholder, a silent partner in some 
business? Emphatically No/ About this 
time I seemed to have found a place on a 
Sucker List. Certainly my mail began to 
oun much matter addressing me with 

n “Esquire” on the end, and flattering 
me with financial statements relative to 
the Gahookus Oil and Refining Corpora- 
tion, the deGoofus Coffee Plantations, 
Inc., The Willus J. Bunkum Grapefruit 


Enterprises, étc., etc. 


NE of the first circular letters to me 

set forth, as I recall it, the wonderful 
opportunities residing in the pineapple 
industry 1n a certain obscure part of the 
globe. That country was simply rolling 
in pineapples, all dressed up but with 
nobody to give them a mother’s care. If 
those pineapples were properly raised and 
marketed, the foundations of a great 
business would be builded. (Somehow, a 
lot of these promoters use that word 
““builded.””) All the pineapple promoters 
wanted was people to buy a few lots, the 
money so invested to go to the proper 
growing and marketing of pineapples, 
“dividends to all land owners to follow 
immediately.” 

“Think of the money to be made in 
pineapples!” the circular urged. I did so, 
and was lost. The moment I got to think- 
ing of the money to be made in anything in 
those days, I was as good as sunk. 

So I eventually became a stockholder. 
I once received a report that dividends 
would be held up, owing to the expenditure 
of morey to build a canné hat’s the 
last I heard of it. I don’t care about 
pineapples any more. They arouse un- 
pleasant memories. 

Next I became a member of the great 
army of Americans who have entered the 
oil business without their skidchains. Oil 
used to fascinate me. There was some- 
thing so satisfactory in the thought of 
driving a hole in the earth and putting in 
the rest of my life gushing about my 
gusher! I remember the first oil circular I 
ever got. It ran about like this: 


Mr. Henry FI. PHILiips, 
530 Elm St., 
New Haven, Conn. 

My peEaAR Frienp: Your name has been 
given to me as that of a man well enough 
informed on industrial affairs in the United 
States to grasp at once the opportunity for 
quick returns in the oil business. 

A few short months ago, with poverty and 
despair before me, I tramped into the wastes of 
Texas. There I discovered something. I dis- 
covered oil. In less than a vear I have opened 
eleven gushers. Six others are on the sand. 

A few days ago I stood in the shadow of a 
derrick in a field adjoining mine and saw the 
tearing loose of a 40,000-barrel, howling, roaring 
gusher, spewing its precious fluid all over the 
landscape. Everything within a half-mile was 
covered with oil! 


Giant pine trees look as though they had 
been dipped in oil! 

They are black and greasy! 

Houses 1,000 feet away are drenched with oil! 

This gusher is the sensation of the year. 

a own the surrounding acreage! 

gushers will be greater than this one, of 
ey you doubtless have heard. 

I invite you to join me in the profits. 

This 1s positively the last call. On June 8th 
my books will close forever! I do not need your 
money. I am offering you an opportunity such 
as you will never again receive to come in with 
me on the ground floor. I have paid two 
dividends of 20 per cent in the last six months. 

This 1s no fly-by-night promotion scheme. 
There will be No FAvoRITISM in this company. 
All stockholders will participate at the same 
time. I believe that every stockholder should 
have the same opportunity to enjoy the benefits 
of this company, in its broad, safe, basic 
plans. 


And a lot more, including tables of 
earnings, maps with derricks sticking all 
over them. This letter would seem comic 
to-day, but it didn’t strike me then as 
being at all absurd. Even the fact that 
my name was not “Henry E” didn’t 
bother me. I had been adi stories of 
riches made in the oil fields. Everybody 
was talking oil at the time. 

Enclosed with the letter was a neat and 
pretty-looking blank for me to sign. You 
know the kind. 


With the distinct understanding that | 
participate in the proceeds of all wells now 
producing or to be drilled in the future for — 
Oil & Refining Corporation, and also that | 
participate in the profits co accrue from the 
storing of oil and selling at advanced prices, | 
hereby subscribe to shares of Oil & 
Refining Corporation common stock at the 
present price of 50 cents a share. 


Make checks payable to Oscar Z. Mudpuddle, 
President Oil & Refining Company. 


I wasn’t entirely an idiot. 1 only 
subscribed to twenty-five shares. But, 
nevertheless, it was just that much money 
thrown away. I have the certificates now, 
and lots of others. Now and then I take 
them out and look at them, and wonder if 
they’ll ever be any good. I know they 
won't, but I like to wonder. 


HAVE been offered unprecedented op- 

portunities to get in on the ground floor 
of corporations formed to hunt buried 
treasure, to market a substitute for gaso- 
lene ‘‘that will be the sensation of the 
age, to produce a musical comedy, to 
develop a chain of private banks, to de- 
velop the “biggest orange groves in the 
world,” and to operate a “mechanical 
silkworm.” 

The opportunity to afhliate with me 
chanical silkworms came in the form of a 
glowing circular headed: ‘Turns 8 Cent 
Cotton into $4.50 Silk!” 

“This epoch-making | invention, the Me- 
chanical Silkworm,” read the circular. 

‘now takes a poor grade of cotton and 
turns it into lustrous silk. That it will 
revolutionize the textile industry goes 
without saying.>Y ou never again will have 
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It was 


Miles 


between tubs 


HEY were motoring 
and frequently rooms 
with a bath were as scarce 
as hens’ teeth. 


One evening she came 
across a Magazine adver- 
tisement that suggested an 
unusual use for Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic. 


“To freshen up quickly 
when you don’t have ac- 
cess to—or time for a real 
bath,” the advertisement 
said, “simply sponge with 
clear Listerine.”’ 


She tried it and the re- 
sult was most agreeable! 


* 


* 


* 


Listerine really is delightfully 
refreshing and effective as a per- 
spiration deodorant. 


And there are many occasions 
for using it this way , particularly 
in summer: when you feel hot 
and uncomfortable—may be after 
shopping; when you want to 
freshen up quickly after exercis- 
ing; when traveling on trains 
makes you wish for the old tub 
back home. 


It does the trick—and it’s safe. 
Listerine won’t irritate the skin 
oF stain garments. You'll be de- 
lighted with it. 

To test the deodorizing prop- 
erties of Lj isterine, simply trv 
this some day: Rub a little fresh 
aig on your hand. Then douse 

iSterine. The onion odor im- 
mediately disappears. 

You'll say it’s remarkable— 
and it is—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U. S.A. 


antiseptic 


ae” 


LISTERINE Throat Tablets are now available. 
Please do not make the mistake of expecting them 
to correct bad breath. Rely on the liquid, Listerine. 
Containing all of the antiseptic essential oils of 
Listerine, however, they are very valuable as a 
relief for throat irritations —25 cents. 
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Noiseless 


Typewriter 


Tasteless 


Castor Oil 


Seedless 
Orange 


Wireless Talking 


Cussless 


BES with heatless water Mennen 
Shaving Cream creates limit- 
less lather with effortless ease. 

Dermutation makes each tough 
whisker spineless — defenseless 
before the razor. 

The result: painless shaving 
and priceless comfort. A peer- 


less buy at 50c. ; 
fin Heme 


Meunen Selesmes) 


MENS 


SHAVING CREAM 
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an opportunity to invest your money in a 
business affording such prospects of enor- 
mous returns over a long period of years.’ 

An imposing list of officers and dics 
of the Pexeile Company was given. 
It included two ‘Generals’ and three 
“Colonels.” The other day I read an 
exposure of the company by the National 
Vigilance Committee, a Os branded it as 
a pure swindling scheme, the very use of 
the term “mechanical silkworm” having 
drawn attention of investigators to the 
company. Evidently even the mechanical 
worm will turn. 

The use of military titles before the 
names of officials of bogus enterprises 1s 
an old trick. Two years ago I received 
literature from a company that went so 
far as to play up the full name of an 
illustrious Civil War hero as present and 
guiding genius of the organization. Pic- 
tures of a dignified elderly gentleman in 
uniform accompanied the literature, and 
the general spoke from the printed pages 
of the circulars with such emphatic 
phrases as, “‘I predict a fortune for those 
who unite with me in this great business. 
. . I shall drill ten wells at once, and 
guarantee production,” and, “I would 
rather lead you and my friends to financial 
independence than to haye won every 
battle of the Civil War.” 

The circular declared that the business 
was “builded on the solid foundation of a 
great man’s spotless reputation.” Federal 
investigation recently disclosed that this 
fine mogul of oil was a man who bore the 
same name as the war hero, that he was in 
noway related to the great general, and that 
he was a janitor out West somewhere, who 
by his own confession had been prevailed 
upon to allow the promoters of a wildcat 
oil enterprise to use his name, for fifty 
dollars a month. 


WHILE. every sucker list carries with 
it a printed form for subscription to 
stock, I received one recently that dis- 


played more originality. It carried two. 
subscription forms, one to be iia In > 


subscribing and one to be signed 1n not 
subscribing! The exact words of this 
second form follow: 


I am sorry that I cannot come in and join you 
by subscribing for shares of stock in your 
Company. I believe you have a real money- 
making opportunity and that those who do 
join you will reap big profits. 

NAME iouts choles eee aGulde eke eueEe: 


Here was a promoter who wanted the 
names of those who did not come across 
at once. Obviously, he was getting up a 

“follow-up” list, it being fair reasoning to 
assume that any man who was gullible 
enough to fill in this blank would make an 
ideal subject for a second attack. 

Yes; I filled one in. I am waiting for 
follow-up literature. It ought to be good 
reading. 

Ten years ago the automobile promo- 
tion craze was at its height, and every few 
months some new company would come 
along with a great blare of trumpets to 

roduce an automobile that would drive 
tae Ford into the discard. I still hold 
some lovely certificates of stock in one of 
these. The circulars and advertisements 
carried pictures of the car. It was a 
beauty. There was a picture, too, of a long 
row of ten-story buildings on a landscape 


plot embracing three city blocks. This 
2 presented as the “modern $5,000,000 
plant.” 

Names that had a familiar ring were 
printed as the names of noted automobile 
men behind the project. Yours truly was 
on this company’s Sucker List. And | 
proved easy ce I must have been 
among the first stockholders to come in 
and get my bank balance bobbed. 

Inside of a year, the company was no 
more. Subsequent investigation by the 
Federal authorities showed that it had 
produced only a half-dozen cars for use in 
window demonstrations in connection 
with stock-selling drives, and that these 
cars had been “produced” only to the 
extent of being assembled from the prod- 
ucts of other manufacturers. I later saw a 
newspaper photograph of the company’s 
real plant. It consisted of a three-story, 
rather dilapidated-looking building of wood 
and brick of about forty-foot frontage. 
On the ground floor was the sign “Builders 
and Trimmers!” 

This, however was the sign that desig- 
nated the headquarters of a modest and, 
for all I know, honorable concern. The 
company behind the car that was to make 
a tramp of Henry Ford had offices on the 
second floor. 


F COURSE I’ve fallen for the oldest 

of all bunco games, the ‘‘free building 
lot” game. It was many years ago. As 1 
recall it, tickets with serial numbers were 
distributed to prominent citizens. ‘“‘One 
thousand splendid building lots in the 
heart of a growing residential district 


- going to those fortunate enough to get the 


lucky numbers.” I don’t remember just 
how the scheme was worked; but I know 
that in some way I learned that I had 

“won” a lot. ‘‘ Please forward ten dollars 
to pay the cost of recording title, etc.” | 
forwarded the ten dollars. Some of the 
more shameless victims banded together 
and pushed an investigation, some years 
later. It revealed that the lots were some- 
where off the Atlantic coast. 

Have I ever fallen for that wellsknown 
“come on” known as the stock market 
tip? Verily! Even now I hike to listen to 
it; but, thanks to past experience, [ do not 
fall any more. In the early days of the 
late war I made an investment in some 
stock that was to go to 450, on the word 
of my barber, who heard 1 it direct from a 
butcher who had a niece whose fiance 
was a close friend of a plumber who knew 
the valet of a very lace business asso- 
ciate of Charlie Schwab. 

I have several bales of certificates in 
now defunct copper, submarine, airplane, 
engine, chemical, munitions, “hip build 
ing, and U-Boat detector companies lying 
around the house. aoe only a few years 
ago, long after I thou had become 
a yielded aan a a struggle to 
the seductive whisperings of a ‘man on 
the inside,” and put a considerable sum 
into a worthless company. 

This tip came from an old friend. | 
hadn’t seen him in years. He had become 
a broker. We talked over old times. 

‘‘Ever dabble in the market?” he asked. 

“*Qh, once in a while,” I replied, yielding 
to weakness. “If you hear of anything 
real | good, let me know.” 

ll be glad to,” he replied. “ Now and 
then we do get next to some sure things. 

Months later he ’phoned me, told me his 
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Whetheryou have a beard 
“like wire’ or as soft as 
silk, your GOOD shave 
will become a PERFECT 
shave if you read ‘“‘Three 
Reasons” —a new shaving 
booklet just published. A 
postcard request andwe'll 
gladly send you a copy 
with our compliments. 


SAF BTY <a RAZOR» 
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x 


“A 


: WWAHOUR razor must offer no excuse 
( =I oa on three counts if it is to give the 
really perfect shave: 


— comfort 
— safety 
— speed 


The New Improved Gillette was. de- 
signed to answer perfect on each of these 
points, and in actual use it does. With 
the sharp-edged Gillette Blades it fulfills 
every shaving requirement. Could any 
stronger statement be made to help you 
realize that here is the razor for use every 
remaining morning of your life? 

GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 


The Gillette Bostonian 
In gold plate, $6. 
In silver plate, $5. 


The Gillette Company as- 
sumes full responsibility 
for the service of Gillette 
rs when used wi 
enuine Gillette Blades. 
ut with imitations of 
genuine Gillette Blades it 
cannot take responsibility 
for the service of Gillette 
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Free 10-day test 


Cloudy teeth—dull teeth 


Send the coupon 


How to make them whiter— quickly 


The new way world’s dental 
authorities advise. What to do 


"THOSE whiter teeth that you envy. Don’t 

think that they are beyond you. You can 
now lighten dull and dingy teeth—make them 
gleam and glisten. 


Modern science has discovered a new way. 
A method different in formula, action and 
effect from any you have ever used. This 
offers you a test. Simply use the coupon; it 
brings free a 10-day tube. 


Look for film on your teeth—that's 
the cause. How to combat it 


Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, run your 
tongue across them. You will feel a film. 
That’s the cause of the trouble. You must 
fight it. 

Film is that viscous coat which you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
It hides the natural luster of your teeth. 


It also holds food substance which fer- 
ments and causes acid. In contact with teeth, 
this acid invites decay. Millions of germs 
breed in it. And they, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


So dingy teeth mean more than loss of 
good appearance. They may indicate danger, 
grave danger to your teeth. 


New methods now that mean greater 
tooth beauty plus better protec- 
tion from tooth troubles 


Many ordinary tooth pastes were unable to 
i adequately with that film. Not one could 
effectively combat it. Harsh grit tended to 
injure the enamel. Soap and chalk were in- 
adequate. 


Now modern dental science has found new 
combatants. Their action is to curdle film 
and then harmlessly remove it. They are em- 
bodied in a new-type tooth paste called Pep- 
sodent—a _ scientific snerhed that is 
changing the tooth cleaning habits of 
some 50 different nations. 

Don’t you think 1t worth while to 
try it for 10 days; then to note results 
yourself? 


Send coupon for free 
10-day test 
Make the test today. Clip the 


coupon for a free 10-day tube. 
Or get a full-size tube of your 


druggist. Why follow old 
methods when world’s dental 
authorities urge a better way? 


Canadian Ofice and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


FILM the worst 


enemy to teeth 


You can feel it with your tongue 


a et ee ee er 4 
t FREE Mail this for PATOFF 
| 10-Day Tub epsadent 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, REO.US. ' 
I Dept. 786, 1104 8. Wabash Ave., The New-Day Quality Dentifrice | 
| Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. Endorsed by World’s Dental Authority | 
1 Send to: : 
; Name oo OCOO OO ACESS ASO moe CO OO Le BE SOOES 00 ES ORe CORTES ESODESOS SOS EDS SOD LEST ATCSLEES OO EOHGS OO 0688 SHEO9OE SOUTER SOO POTCORETSCS [ 
| POOR CSS nia eeesiastetees cies eee eee tytn ott) ed ie eh kita Sede es ot) 


company was operating a pool in a curb 
market stock, said he and his family and 
all his close friends were in on it, and that 
if I bought in he would pull my shares 
with his holdings and sell 

time. There is no doubt he meant well. 
I simply forgot that there is no such thing 
as a guarantee in the stock market. 

The stock was then selling around 20. 
For two weeks after I invested, it climbed 
steadily, reaching 35. I was in Atlantic 
City the day it touched 35. Looking at the 
stock table at dinner I began to think of 
buying sedans and country homes. 

hen the stock began to sag. One 
morning some weeks later I picked up a 
paper and saw big headlines telling of its 
sensational collapse from around $22 to 
$8 ashare. I collapsed too. 

I didn’t stop to telephone my broker 
friend but rushed to the office. I found 
him looking like a man who had just been 
held for downs in a football game. I had 
no doubt I had been wiped out. Then 
came that “‘Oh, boy!”’ feeling. 

“Te’s all right,” he said; “‘we were 
double-crossed by the other side; but | 
managed to get out only a point under 
hae had bought in at, and I sold you 
out at the same price.” 

It meant that instead of being prac- 
tically wiped out in the amazing drop | 
had lost only a few dollars. But I shall 
never forget that close call. J haven't 
bought any unlisted securities since, and 
my slogan now 1s ‘‘ Never Again!” 


LTHOUGH a man should never boast 

of such a thing, I think I am cured. 

To be sure, I may be an easy mark for the 
very next Sucker List letter that comes 
along; but I think otherwise. I am now 
leaning so far the other way that if a genu- 
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at the right . 
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ine opportunity to get in on a bona fide . 


proposer presented itself I’d probably 
ow it out the nearest exit. When any- 
body becomes confidential these days, 
and offers to put me wise to a good thing, 
“let me in on a chance to make a killing,” 
or give me an “inside tip on a wonderful 
money-making proposition,” I draw in my 
cars and grow instantly suspicious. 

I still want “to get out of the wage- 
earning class.” I still ‘‘crave a life of ease 
and independence in my old age.’”’ I still 
want “a home with all the comforts of 
life and a silver-plated touring car in which 
to ride to and from it.” And the propos 
tion of spending my winters at Palm 
Beach intrigues me. But circular-letter 
offers to help me realize these ambitions 
no longer grip me. The Get-Rich-Quick 
idea has grown cold. 

1 am not rich to-day, and I am quite 
positive it is a little too late to do anvy- 
thing about it. What money I now haves 
in real estate, and the kind of bonds they 
recommend for widows’ trust funds. | 
feel I am strong enough te look an oll 
promoter’s letter in the ‘‘I’s” and tell him 
to go to. blazes. 


A MAN who has fought forest 
fires for seventy-two hours without 
sleeping, has rounded up outlaws in 
their dens, and has learned a lot of 
interesting things about people and 
animals, tells you his story next 
month. ‘‘Adventures of a _ Forest 
Ranger”’ is the title of this remark- 
ably interesting article. 
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Increases Salary 125 Per Cent 


I say without boasting, and simply as 
a statement of fact, that I have earned 
more than fifty times the cost of my 
LaSalle training, in special accounting 
work, and in addition my regular in- 
come, or salary, has increased approxi- 
mately 125 per cent. 


E. G. WILHELM, Pennsylvania. 


Averages $4,000 to $8,000 a Year 


For the three years I have earned 
from $4,000 to $8,000 a year, and Iam 
sincere when I say that I believe my 
present earning capacity is due almost 
entirely to the training in Business 
Management I reccived from LaSalle, 


C. R. HEANEY, Kansas 


Wins Success as Lawyer 

My salary has increased more than 
400 per cent. I am now Soing legal 
work for some of the best and largest 
concerns in the city. 


W. J. BROISSARD, Louisiana 


Home-Study Training 


we That Leads 
=> to Successful 
Careers — 


Are Successful Men Born or Made? 


‘*Born with mind but not with wisdom: born with intellect but 
not with knowledge; born with power to discern, but not born 


to discretion and sound judgment; born with adaptabilities but 
not with abilities; born, it may be, with wealth, but not born to 
success. Wisdom, knowledge, discretion, judgment, ability, char- 
acter—these are attainments, not bestowments or inheritances.’’ 


Genius and inspiration were once credited with 
playing an important part in building a success- 

| career. hat part do they actually play in 
the making of success? 


William Livingston, President of the Dime 
Savings Bank, Detroit, has this to say: 

‘*Geniusis supposed to be some peculiar capac- 
ity for spontaneous accomplishment. If so, it is 
one of the rarest things in the world. I have 
been studying business and human beings for 
more than sixty years, and I’ve never yet seen 
anything permanently worth while that was ac- 
complished on the spur of the moment. The man 
who expects to win out in business without self- 
denial and self-improvement and self-applied 
observation stands about as much chance as a 
prize fighter would stand if he started a hard 
ring battle without having gone through an 
intensive training period.’’ 


How You Can Measure 


Your Chances for Success 

We are all- looking forward to successful 
careers. If an employe, you want a better posj- 
tion. That is the first step up. If an employer, 
you want to improve the business you manage. 

Business cannot pay you for ideas and plans 
which you do not deliver, and this apne to 
owner and employe alike. Neither can Business 
pay you for /earsing business. 

If you desire success, your day must be filled 
with achievement—doing things. Contempla- 
tion, analysis, acquiring the experience of others, 
must come after the gong rings at night. 


—The Kansas Banker. 


Broadly speaking, everyone who reads these 
words falls into one of three groups; _in fact, this 
analysis really constitutes a measuring stick by 
which you can measure the degree of success 
which you will probably enjoy: 

Group 1— Those who are making no effort to increase 
their business knowledge and ability aside from the 
limited experience which comes as a result of each 
day’s work. 

Group 2— Those who, more or less consistently, are 
reading constructive literature pertaining to their special- 
ties or field, but who follow no organized plan. 

Group 3— Those who consistently follow a definite, well- 
organized, step-by-step plan, which embraces not only the 
best experience in their specialty, but also shows the re- 
lationship of their job to the fabric of business as a whole. 


Send for the LaSalle 
Sal “Doubling Plan—Today 
During fifteen years, LaSalle Extension Uni- 


versity has been furnishing men with an organ- 
ized plan of self-development—in every impor- 
tant field of business endeavor. The proof that 
such a plan wins out is evidenced in the fact that 
during only six months’ time as many as 1,248 
LaSalle members reported salary increases 
totalling $1,399,507. The average increase per 
man was 89 per cent. 


The details of the LaSalle salary-doubling 
plax will be sent you for the asking. Whether 

ou adopt the plan or not, the basic information 
it will place in your hands, without cost, is of 
very real and definite value. And it’s FREE, 

Balance the two minutes that it takes to fill out 
the coupon against the rewards of a successful career 
—then clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I shall be glad to have details of your salary-doub 
in tbe business field I have checked below. 


(esos ee ans for 


Official, Managerial, 
Executive positions: 


re esis Bracctn 
tion as Sales Executive, 
an = eon ee 
Manoafacturer’s 
tione in retail. wholesale, or specialty 


Training for 
Salesman, 


(CBism= Accountancy: Training for 

tion as Aaditor, Com ler, Certifi 

Pablis Acccoatent, Cost Asensntess o 
Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 


Reference 
Men. 


Commercial Law: Reading, 
and Consultation Service for 
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t, Solicitor, and al 

r 

s. Bentins snd Finance: Training for 
_ i seers: ve itions in Banke and 


Dept. 733-R | 
Also a copy of **Ten Years’ 


Traffic Management — Foreign and Industrial 
Domestic: Training for position as Rail- Training for 
road or Industrial Traffic Manager, Rate 

Expert, Freight Solicitor, ete. 


Railway Station Management: Train- 
ing for position of Station Accountant, 
Cashier and Agent, Division Agent, ete. #0 


Personne! and 


Financial Institutions. Modern Bu: 
ModernForemanshipand Production 
+ peat bode for positicastia Shop 
an e = 
peti such as o perin 
Sub-Foreman, etc. 


otion 


ling plan, together with complete information regarding the opportunities 
romotion in One,” all without obligation. 


azerpen ; uction Control, Industrial 
gineering, etc. 


e Em rilifene rt hemp a 

ment: Training in'th position of ° 

ponne) Manager. fod al Heltors 
anager, Employment Manager, 

positions relating to EmployeeServiee. 


po 
and Pracfice: Training for position as 
Sales or Collection Correspondent. Sales 
Manager, Sales Man 
ager, Secretary, etc. 


Foreman, Foreman, Expert Bookk Training for 
CO satiin as Head Bootkeenar: . 
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Chicago, Illinois 
acne ia, Warks ‘Max: 


Correspondence 
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‘ective Speaking 
art of forceful, 
Ministers esmen rs, 
Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 

Cs P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac- 
countante. 
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Glorify -— * 
the old bus! 


Give the old cara coat or two of 


Effecto Auto Enamel. You’ll be 
agreeably surprised to see the trans- 
formation you have brought about 
with a few dollars’ worth of Effecto 
and a little pleasant work. 

Effecto is self-leveling and dries 
in twenty-four hours, without runs, 
laps or brush marks. It holds its full 
lustrous gloss longer than the paint 
on most new cars. 

Effecto is not a paint, wax or 
polish, but the origina/ automobile 
enamel. Sold in eight live exame/ 
colors, Finishing (clear varnish) and 
Top & Seat Dressing, by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 

Free Quarter Pint Can of Black Effecto Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing cost and we 
will send you a quarter pint of Black Effecto Enamel 
which you can try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Dealers Sent on Request 


If you wish a professional finishing job, your auto- 
mobile painter can secure the very best results with one 
of the several Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 

Pratr & Lampert-Inc. | 
151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 97 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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occasion by walking forward through the 
crowd to hand the bottle to Gertrude. 
It seemed to her as she took it into her 


from it. 
But it was not until, backing and filing, 
the churning motors had all passed her 
that Gertrude really examined her pur- 
chase. She had come to an open space 
in the road. Across the fields, the sun 
was making toward the horizon. A 
brilliant tle light filled the quiet air. 
Gertrude thrust her bottle into its glare. 
Her fingers had apprised her that on both 
sides were smooth raised patterns; and 
now, examining it more closely, she saw 
that one was a basket, as modern as any 
futuristic design, and that the other was a 
horn of plenty, both filled with flowers. 
Gertrude walked home, the bountiful 
bottle clutched in her hand. After sup- 
per, while the children, taking advantage 
of the long twilight, played about the 
place, Gertrude took it to her room. The 
sun was setting in a blood-red glory. 
Many-colored films, shot equally by the 
scarlet of the sunset glow and the Mle of 
approaching night, floated on the evening- 
tide—rose, amethystine, topaz, azure. 
Mount Joy lifted long slopes and soft 
contours, richly green, to a tip on which 
the evening star had placed a bhue glitter. 
.Gertrude held her bare to the light 
again; then swiftly dropped it. ©, 
A strange thing had happened. - 
Through the glass all the tender con- 
tours of Mount ee seemed to be spilling 
-~|.oVer with .babies’ heads. 


filled the hollows. Like crowded flower 
buds on low-growing stalks, they pressed 
close, yet remained distinct. Crisp ring- 
lets, incised outlines . . . eyes sparkled 
mischievously on her . . . lips smiled in 
elfin glee... . 

Suddenly—something exploded in her 
mind. Her heart fluttered, dragged. 
Paralysis was on her. Yet her thoughts 
leaped, then revolved in a whirl of 
astounded conjecture. 


rPHAT night Gertrude Haviland knocked 
on the door of the Forbes household. 
Lydia Maine answered the summons. 
“Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Haviland,” 
she said, as cordially as though all these 
weeks Gertrude had sought her friendship. 
“How delighted I am to see you! Come 
right in.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Maine,’’ Gertrude 
answered; ‘‘but if you don’t mind I won’t 
come in. I want to ask a favor of you. 
Would Mr. Forbes take me over to Doctor 
Petersham’s? I would like to see the 
doctor as soon as possible, and I have no 
means of getting there except by walking.” 

‘Ira Forbes joined them at the door. 
“How do you do, Mrs. Haviland. Of 
course [’ll be very glad to take you. How 
soon do you want to start?” 

Gertrude hesitated. “Just as soon as 
you are at leisure.”’ Obviously, she tried 
to keep her tone casual, but in spite of 
herself a wave of entreaty surged through 
it. 
“We'll go at once,” Ira declared briskly. 
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(Continued from page 61) 


hand that something warm emanated. 


Long jines of - 
them covered the slopes; great. clusters 


“Oh, you are so kind!” 
“‘Are you dressed warmly!” Ira asked. 
_ “Tt may get colder later.” 

sé Yes. ” . 

Ira brought the machine out of the barn 
and helped her into it. He did not ask 
Mrs. Mai 
trude. A swift look, however, passed be- 
tween sister and brother. Gertrude did 
not see it. She, apparently, saw nothing 
about her. 
darker than usual, were fixed. She did not 
speak to Ira Forbes after they started, 
and he did not address her. 

“T don’t think I shall be there very 
long,” Gertrude said, as Ira helped her 
out of the car. “I’m so sorry to spoil 
your first evening at home.” 

“Don’t think of it,” [ra reassured her. 
“T have nothing to do.” 


GHEE did not stay long in the doctor’s 
\7 office. During her absence Ira Forbes 
lounged back in the seat, his eyes absently 
trained on the door through which Ger- 
trude had vanished, his thoughts ob- 
viously elsewhere. Presently that door 
opened. The fgure which emerged must 
have made an instant attack on his 
vision, but for a second he did not 
moye. ' ; 
~“Ehen he started, laughed a little as he 
as out of the car ; 
> “Tf youwill believe me, Mrs. Haviland, 
I didn’t know you. You jook absolutely 
| differentfroti% the womantwho bwent in!” 
“T am abgolutely different’ from the 
woman who went in,” Ge 
- Ira made no comment. %. i her 
into the seat and leaped in beside her. 
“Don’t take me home yet!” Gertrude 
commanded in a strange voice. “‘Take 
me for a ride. I have something to tell 
you.” She was breathing deeply,tand as 
though to accelerate that process: she 


took off her hag. H r heavy hair came 
tumbling about’ her face. _T must tell 


somebody.” -- 

Ira started the engine. “I think we'll 
go over to the Mount poy road,” he de- 
cided. “It is the most beautiful drive we 
have, and the moon’s due pretty soon.” 
He waited. 

‘“‘T am going to have a baby!”’ Gertrude 
announced. 

Ira Forbes did not speak for a moment. 

“Did you hear what I said?” she de- 
manded, with a kind of fierceness. ‘‘I’m 
going to have a baby!” 4 

Ira Forbes’s voice was expressionless 
when he spoke: “Are you glad, or sorry?” 

Gertrude drew a long sigh. ‘Glad! 
There’s no word. I’m wild with joy! 
I’m mad!... Don’t you see? ... 
Can’t you realize? ... But I suppose 
a man couldn’t possibly understand.” 

Again Ira Forbes’s voice was calm 
almost to tonelessness. ‘‘No, I don’t 
understand. But I think you can make 
me. 

Gertrude turned about. But it was 
apparently not to look at him, only to 
make a closer communication. Ira Forbes 
drew up by the side of the road, stopped, 
and returned her gaze. 

When she entered the doctor’s office she 


aine to join them, nor did Ger- | 


Her eyes, very wide and > 


gétrude replied. - 


| 
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S ave hetlery dollars 


The man who has driven a number of years knows that 
the economical battery is not the one that you buy at 
a “bargain” price. The way to save dollars is to get a 
battery that stays on the job in your car (instead of on 
a repairman’s shelf)—and that stays on the job a long, 
long time. 


Exide is the choice of experienced drivers because its 
price is reasonable; it is ruggedly sturdy and it is depend- 
able to a very advanced battery age. 


UNDER THE SEA 
A majority of the world’s 


The nearest Exide Service Station has the economical 


submarines are propelled battery for your car. You can also get Exide Radio 
rire atc A rie Batteries there and at radio dealers. 

by the world’s largest 

manufacturers of storage THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


batteries f orevery purpose. In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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The Adventures of 


BURGESS 


RADIO SATITE 


The World Flyers 
Carried Burgess 


2s te 


< T, 
eee 


They’re in the Wireless 


Room of the + Newletter 


—— 


‘ Standard Equipment of 


U. & U. Photos. United States Submarines 


Remarkable. are the adven- 
tures of Burgess Radio Bat- 
teries. And where there’s 
danger—upon, above or 
below the earth, sky and sea, 
will befound Burgess Batteries 
—laboratory products. 


**‘Ask Any Radio Engineer’’ 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Telephone 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 


In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


ages 
laatreny 


had presented the appearance to which all 
Rock Harbor was accustomed in her—a 
stoutish, dark woman who had turned the 
first corner on the road to middle age; her 
dark hair-caught in a careless mass; her 
eyes, that should be beautiful, somehow 
failing of their possibilities. 

Now a wildness lay upon her that 
charged that stoutness with life. The 
light in her eyes seemed to have thrust her 
thick lashes apart. She looked young. 

“Oh, you don’t know what it means to 
me,” she said, in a voice curiously still, 
considering that wildness. “‘You can’t 
conceive ... andIcan never tell you... 
I can never tell you! I haven’t the words 
. for I don’t understand it. But I 
thought my life was over. I thought it 
was ended. I thought I had nothing to 
live for. Not even my children. I love 
my children—I love them devotedly. 
But you don’t know—you can’t imagine 
what that cruel letter did to me. And 


She paused. Ira Forbes could not, 
of course, have known to what letter she 
referred, but perhaps he guessed. 

“I’ve been numb and cold ever since. 
I’ve been frozen, when I haven’t boiled 
and burned. I couldn’t even feel the 
children. I’ve blamed them—sometimes 
I’ve hated them. I gave them my whole 
time and attention and life, and I lost my 
husband through it.”’ Her voice sank 
for a moment. 

Perhaps Ira wondered if she were going 
to fall from this exhilaration back to her 
numbness again. But no; she was sitting 
now with her hands clasped about her 
knees, her head thrust forward. 


in hers. | 

“At times I’ve almost hated them 
because there was something that hé 
built up in every one of them. But now 
I’m going to have a baby that will be 
mine! All mine! All, all mine! aga 
of him about it, even though he 1s tts 


father. I shall be father. I shall be 
mother. I shall be its whole world. Oh, 
and what it will do for me! . .. You don’t 
know! You couldn’t know. . If you 


spend the whole rest of this night trying 
to think what it will do for me, you will 
never guess. 
creature.” She repeated musingly, 
new creature!” 

“T believe it will,” [ra agreed. 

She paid no attention to him. Ap- 
parently she did not hear him. 


" PRE new life begins from this moment. 
From this moment, the new woman 
emerges from the past. I have been a 
nonentity! A_ nothing! Only a good 
mother! But from now on, I’m goin to 
be a person; I’m going to bea force. I’m 
going to be—I am going to take command 
of my life. I’m going to sail the ship!” 
She paused and seemed to fall into a 
revery. But all the time her lips smiled. 
The moonlight filled her eyes. ‘They had 


oe 


| opened wide to receive it, held it deep 


risoner; The moonlight covered her 
bir. It seemed to absorb the radiance 
to give it back in a fluid shining. “I’ve 
never had any life of my own. I’m going 
to change all that. Oh, if I could tell you 
about my life! Oh, if I only could!” 

“Tell me!” Ira urged. “T should like 


Perhaps ‘“* 
he would have noticed the fine line of her - 

profile, but she kept her face toward him. 
And he kept turning his eyes to the shine- 


It’s going to make a new. 


to hear i Jit. We have the whole night be- 
fore us.’ 

“In one way I ought to be able to tell it 
in a sentence. In another it ought to take 
a week. I seem now—yjust drifting and 
floating. No roots to catch anywhere. No, 
tendrils to hook into anything. No mother, 
no father. An old, quiet, unthinking, ua- 
living aunt. An a, dry, absorbed, wn- 
loving uncle. Years in France. Back here 
now and then. But always a nothing. 
Then home to Maywood. College. Mar- 
riage. Three babies. Still a nonentity, a 
nothing—utter, complete, absolute noth- 
ing. A good mother! Do you know what 
I’ve been going through ever since I came 
here?”’ 

“T know you were suffering,” 
Forbes said briefly. 

“ Suffering!”” She produced alittle laugh. 
Yet her laugh chimed. There was no bit- 
terness in it. “I’ve been living in hell. 
I’ve burned and blazed from sunrise to 
sunset. I’ve seared and scorched through 
long hours of the night. But that’s over! 
That’s gone! Here, with my new baby, | 
hold the key to happiness. Here opens the 
door to the new world. Here lies the road 
to the new life!”’ 

She fell into silence. But she — 
on things she did not confide to him. 

“It’s all so strange. . . . Will has just 
floated off into space. I don’t see him! 
I don’t forget how he looks. I can recall 
—but I can’t see him. And Alicia Busbh- 
nell has gone too! Gone! Gone forever! 
Nothing remains but my three babies. 
And the one to come! ! 


Tra 


HIS is my town: now, ” she turned 

upon him. ‘ ‘My,town, just as muchas 
ours, Ira Forbes! From this moment 
am a native of Rock Harbor. I cast my | 
fortunes in with it. Tam a citizen. My 
three children—my four children—will be 
citizens too.” 

She mused on this, all smiles now—as 
though she saw a road lewdin into the 
allure of a lovely future. “‘1’ll work for 
it!” Again she turned on him fiercely, 
as though she expected contradiction. 
“T?ll work for it harder than anybody has 
ever worked for it. 1’tl live for it. I'll 
loveit! I'll love it with all my heart! ’l! 
make it the ax of pid that my child 
should live in. I see Rock Harbor grow- 
ing now—growing just i chike a soapbubble 
that I’m blowing from ‘ my ‘lips: all clear 
but streaming beauty.”’ 

They rode on and on and on. The 
moon waxed. Gertrude -Haviland fell 
into musing at intervals, but mainly she 
talked. ainly too, Ira listened; but he 
placed an edging comment here and there. 

“What time is it?” she asked after a 
while. . 

“Twelve o’clock.” 

“Twelve o’clock! 
alarmed?” 

“No, she will think that I’ve taken you 
home and gone off on one of my night 
drives.” 

Gertrude gave the matter no mor 
thought. a | don’t want to go home yet,” 
she said. “I can’t!” 

“You don’t have to go home yet,” 
Ira reassured her. ‘‘We can keep mght 
on into the next day if you wish.” 

“My town,” she said again. ‘‘All mine! © 
My child. All mine! My all-mine child | 
shall grow up in my all-mine town!” 


(To be continued) 
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“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 


Whether you need tires for motor car ~ bus ~or truck, 
Silvertown extends you performance that meets your indi- 
vidual requirements. In three distinct types, each for differ- 
ent services, they offer special value and specialized service. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Limited, Toronto 
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Silvertown Standard Cords Silv ertow n le oul tas: 
are the tires that made Silvertown a ho sold delive al de 3 
name to millions of motorists. Balloons atsthe af est COSt ( nF ope 


Silvertown Pies pay) Bus-Truck Cords 


—Ru i with real ant tread, made express- 
ly for bus and truck, they increase the net profit. 
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“| |-Will Keeps His Eye 


= 


A General Cord often 


serves two owners 


The Mark 
of Leading 
Tire Stores 
Everywhere 


G 


After delivering satisfactory mile- 
age to the original purchaser it is 
not uncommon to see a General 
Cord go to work for its second 
owner. 


General’s outstanding record of big 
mileage has led many car owners 
to actually prefer buying used Gen- 
erals rather than new tires of the 
cheaper makes. They find that 
even a worn General “goes a long 
way to make friends.” 


The General distributor gets his 
supply of these partly worn Gen- 
erals by making allowances on 
them when he puts new Generals 
on the cars of his customers. Sur- 
prisingly many trade in their tires 
regularly each year. 


Resale value after 
10,000 miles 


CORD 


--goes a long way to make friends 


He: 
ENERAL 


BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO, 


on the Ball. 


Q & 
(Continued from page 41) 


minute longer, and then be found sleeping 
abandonedly right in the middle of the 
living-room when the Kruses came down 
for breakfast! 

I worked like a dog all day Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, using the new 
vacuum Father gave us for Christmas, on 
the rugs and the draperies, waxing the 
living-room floor, doing up the curtains in 
our bedroom, polishing the silver, washing 
the windows, washing the best dishes, 
washing and ironing the monogram nap- 
kins—doing all the million necessary things 


| that, combined with my regular work and 


taking care of the babies, were enough to 
lay anybody low. Of course I got ter- 
ribly tired—and the tireder I got the 
more I found myself resenting Will’s at- 
titude. 

He did the best he could to help me, 
doing the dishes Friday night so that I 
could finish my new beige velvet dress 
that I wanted to wear Saturday—even 
shellacking the kitchen floor when he 
found I was going to do it myself, if he 
didn’t. But he didn’t see any sense in it. 
That was what hurt my feelings. He 
didn’t appreciate all my work. He was 
even flippant about it. 

“It’s a shame we didn’t know about 
this week-end last spring,” he said, ‘‘and 
maybe you could have got the town to 
pave the street in front of the house.” 
Or, “You mean to tell me you haven’t 
cleaned the attic and the cellar? How can 
we have a couple overnight without the 
attic and cellar cleaned?” Or, “Don’t you 
want me to buy a piano? As likely as not, 
Mrs. Kruse plays!’ 

Will seems never to have learned that 
there are times for being funny, and other 
times when it’s just as well not to try to be. 

Saturday itself, though, was the most 
hectic of all. The Kruses were to come on 
the five-seven, and Will promised to shut 
up the office and get home by three to 
help me with last-minute things. Ella 
would be no good; she’s got a one-track 


; mind—when she’s taking care of the babies 


she can’t be counted on for another living 
thing. 

I was busy all the morning making 
cake, getting the vegetables ready, mak- 
ing the stufhng for the birds—I wanted 
as little as possible to do after the Kruses 
came. At the last minute, I decided to 
clear out the closet in our bedroom; it 
would make it seem more like a guest- 
room, so I ran up- and down-stairs, putting 
our clothes in the attic for the time being. 


LEFT a few things for Will to do, think- 

ing I would manicure my nails and 
dress, and maybe rest ten minutes or so 
while he was doing them. I was so tired 
that I could have gone to sleep standing 
up, except for the terrible strain of re- 
sponsibility I was under. And Will never 
came into the house until half past four! 
He was terribly apologetic. 

‘At the last minute I had to go clear 
out to the Crossing to get the cannery 
keys,” he explained. “Old Dutton swore 
he’d leave them at our office, and then 
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IF elcomed as a new advance in Six- 
cylinder engineering + - Ahead in 
style and comfort + + power and 
pick-up - - value and popularity - - 


Standard Sedan De Luxe Sedan Ce 6 


The fine new Overland Six has turned a new leaf in six- 
cylinder engineering. A great achievement in automo- 
bile progress . . . a great success. 


sod 


TS 


Priced Sedan 


With Sliding Gear 


Transmission 


Super-abundant power and perfect balance give this fine 
new Overland Six a swiftness of pick-up and getaway that 
fairly makes your eyes sparkle. At all speeds it maintains 
the same delightful smoothness. 


CE OE NE 


Four Cylinders Four Doors 
bcs , All Steel Bod 

Past masters in driving—people who have owned cars of eee 
many makes—are of one accord in praising its consum- 

mate performance. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 

Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


WILLYS - OVERLAND : FINE : MOTOR: CARS 
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Greater 
Comfort, Health 
Happines 


PICTURE to yourself what 
an immense pleasure and  ;-— 
convenience it would be to 
have all the water you want — 
where you want it — when you 
want it —at the mere turn of 
a faucet. No more drudgery 
of pumping and _ carrying 
heavy buckets of water—san- 
itary conditions in your home 
—theluxury of amodern bath- 
room— the health protection 
of a sanitary indoor toilet. 
And if you live on.a farm, it 
would mean: an abundance _| 
of drinking water for your ; 
stock. 


Water under pressure 
for a few cents a day . 


All this is made available 
by the Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water Plant. There is 
a plant for drawing water from 
any source-——lake, spring, 
stream, shallow well, deep 
well, cistern—at a cost of 
merely a few cents a day. 
Furnished to operate on elec- 
tric, kerosene or gasoline 
power. Electric plants are 
automatic—self-starting, self- 
priming, self-oiling. Installa- 
tion 1s quick and easy. 

See the local Fairbanks-Morse dealer 
a or Write to us. 
Send for free 32-page Book 

There are eight chapters in the book con- 
taining valuable detailed information con- 


didn’t. Anybody’d think I was trying to 
rent his property against his wishes, all 
the cooperation I get.” 

I could see he was annoyed about it, 
but not half as annoyed as I was. Ata 
time like this, to be thinking about keys! 
I’d had to keep going ever since three, 
doing the things I’d counted on his doing. 

I told Will I didn’t think it was ve 
nice of him, setting the table briskly all 
the time. “Would you put two butter- 
balls on for Mr. Kruse?” I-asked, kind 
of thinking out loud. ee ia 

“Put the butter on in the jar for-all } 
care,” Will said suddenly. “I’ve heard 
nothing but this miserable week-end for 
ten days. I wish to heaven I’d never 
asked them at all. I cértainly wouldn’t 
have, if I’d known you'd have to clean 
house and get an entire wardrobe for the 
occasion. You're so worn out and cross 
you don’t know whether you’re afoot or 
ahorseback!”’ 

“Well, of all things!” I said, feeling the 
tears come to my eyes—they do so easily 
when you’re tired and responsible. ‘‘ Any- 
one would think I’d been working myself 


_to skin and bone for days for my own 


didn’t mean to be cross, honey. 
_[ hate to see you wearing yourself out. I 


whole Su 


selfish pleasure! The Kruses aren’t any 
friends of mine, you know. I’ve, been do- 
ing it to help you, and this is the thanks I 


get! 
“TI know it,” said Will quickly. “I 
But 


didn’t mean to be cross—I’m just kind 
of jumpy, myself. It’s a pretty big deal 
to put over with Dad away—don’t be mad 
at me!” 

“All right,” I said. I forbore making 
the obvious remark that I didn’t see what 
Will had to make Aim jumpy. I had the 
on my hands. But you can’t 
be mean if a person apologizes, and, be- 
sides, there was no time to waste quarrel- 
ing, with thetrain coming in about twenty- 


| e 


| seven minutes. 


cerning water under pressure. Send the | : 
coupon for a free copy. | EVER, as long as I live, shall I forget 
PRICES Ta 9 | that hectic week-end. The Kruses ar- 


120 gallons per F-] e+ 
~~ .* 


hour capacity . 
pump, 60-cycle = 
ae Bar eerie ~ 
galvanized tank, 5 , _ | 
complete ........ $84.75 ie : , 

200 gallons per 
hour capacity 
pump, 60-cycle 
motor,35-gallon 


- 35-¢ w 
complete... 9 1 2300 

Above prices, cash f. 0. b. 
factory. 


Aleo larger sizes, for engine 
or electric drive, correspond- at sn per hour plant 
ingly low priced. t’s Automatic’’ 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers oN Chicago, U.S. A. 
a Fairbanks- Mor, | F. 3 N “Every Li 
Products * Ee a Leader.” 


Branches and Service Stations covering every 
state in the Union 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. 
_ Please send me your free 32-page Water Serv- 


ice k. My source of water supply is 


O Deep Well Shalléw Well cistern 
NBM sco505 teed anc isde bee cea: ae 
Address................0.00...... Ri FD) i. 22: 
TOWR oe) shoeevinsdidliadaigee State..... sees 
$e (8596) de 


| rived on the five-seven according to sched- 
_ule. He was a great big, fat, jolly man. He 
_ brought me a appears pe table cover, 
which would have seemed very nice to 
anyone who likes. burnt-leather table 
covers. And she was a nervous, thin, talky 
little woman. Talk-talk-talk-talk every 
second of the way up home in the flivver. 
[t took her about two minutes to change 
her dress for dinner; then she was back: 
| following me around, talking to me more. 

She followed me out into the kitchen, 
where Ella, the babies in bed and asleep 
at last, was fixing the salad. Ella’s noth- 
ing of a,cook., I had the dinner to prepare 
myself, of course, and thére were a million 


. 


things to think‘ of. a 

“Oh, what a darling little kitchen! I 
love your checked curtains!” Mrs. Kruse 
gushed. ‘And how cute to have the in- 
side of your dish cupboard painted red! 
Now, I know there are loads of things to 
do—just give me an apron and let me 
help.” 

“No, there isn’t a thing you can do, 
really,” I assured her. ‘Ella and I can 
manage splendidly. You just go in and 
keep the men company.” 

“Indeed, I’ll do no such thing,” she 
said brightly. ae because I keep two 
maids at home, I suppose you think I 
don’t know how to do a thing. But I'll 


show you. Why, every Thursday I let 
both ie irls off at once and get dinner 
myself. And I get perfectly wonderful 
dinners, too. Just ask Mtr. Kruse if I don’t. 
Now, let’s see; for instance, last Thurs- 
day, I had—” 

And on and on she chattered, while I 
tried to listen politely with one ear, and 
think about my own dinner with the 
other, It was awful. Every few minutes 
she’d stop long enough to say, “‘ Now just 

ive me an apron and tell me what I can 
ac to help.” _. 

I hadn’t got anything done when | 
heard the doorbell, and Dulcie and Roger 
in the hall. But I thanked goodness, any- 
way. Mrs. Kruse had to go in and talk to 
them, and I could fly at things in peace. 


THE dinner went beautifully. Of course 
I didn’t know what I was eating, I was 
so nervous watching to see that everything 
was being all right. More than once dur- 
ing the dinner, Y thanked heaven for good 
friends. I simply couldn’t keep from be- 
ing a little preoccupied, wondering if Ella 
would remember to put the dressing on 
the salad and such things, but Dulcie and 
Mrs. Kirsted were wonderful. They ap- 
preciated what I was up against, and did 
their best to help me out. Dulcie flirted 
with Mr. Kruse just enough to please him, 
and not enough to displease his wife, and 
Mrs. Kirsted listened politely to Mrs. 
Kruse, which was all that Mrs. Kruse 
needed. 

We played bridge afterward, Roger and 
I and the Kruses. Goodness knows, Will 
needn't have worried—he’d have been 
right at home playing with the Kruses. 
Mrs. Kruse never stopped talking, while 
she or anybody else was playing a hand, 
just intersecting her remarks with, ‘‘Oh, 
dear, hearts aren’t trumps, are they? I 
meant to put on a trump.” Or, ‘“‘Oh, 
dear, partner, was that your king?” 

And I began to think Mr. Kruse was 
even worse. He played all right, but he 
was so fat and hot and common. Why, he 
sat there and took every bit of varnish 
off my best Windsor chair! 

I was up before dawn the next morning. 
Of course I’m always up at six with the 
babies’ bottles, but on Sundays I go back 
to bed again. Not this Sunday, though. 
I had the living-room to clean up before 
breakfast. It looked the way a room 
always does after eight people have been 
playing bridge, and having cake and cof- 
fee in it. Then I had to get breakfast. I 
made popovers and, of course, the only 
way you can tell that popover dough has 
been beaten long pees a to beat till 
your arm falls off. Ordinarily, I never 
think of minding that; but this morning I 
minded everything. And then, too; I was 
feeling more and more aggrieved at Will. 

Here, this was his party, really, and he 
took no responsibility for it. Fe might 
almost have been part of the company, 
the way he took everything for granted. 

We had a fine breakfast, if I do say it 
myself. Mrs. Kruse dried the breakfast 
dishes, and talked to me, while the men 
looked over the Chicago papers. When 
they were ready to start out to see the 
cannery, I got Will aside. 

“For heaven’s sake, Will,” I begged, 
“take her along with you! Ella isn’t used 
to bathing the babies, and she doesn’t 
know how to strain the vegetables. [’ll 
have to keep showing her, and I’ve got 
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REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


PURE—CLEAN— 
VOLATILE!! 


Texaco Gasoline is refined with the same intricate care 
as the clean, clear, golden Texaco Motor Oil. 

It is just as essential that the impurities should be re- 

moved from gasoline as from oil. In gasoline no heavy 
non-volatile substance should remain. 
: Anything less than Texaco quality and Texaco volatility 
i a gasoline not only cuts the power—it cuts the Jubri- 
cation. Unburned gasoline on the cylinder walls destroys 
the film of oil and breaks the piston seal. 

Texaco Gasoline enters the cylinders as it leaves the 


carburetor—fully vaporized—ready for action. Buy where 
you see the Texaco Star. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


GASOLINE 
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Acquire the 


e 


Its Beneficial Effect is Guaranteed! 


A simple, easy way to keep 
your motor clean 


In 1924, after two years of testing and 
experimenting, | introduced to the mo- 
toring world a new method for keeping 
motors permanently at the peak of ef- 
ficiency, by adding to gasoline a new 
ingredient called Boyce-ite. 


Hundreds of thousands of car owners, 
using Boyce-ite regularly and consist- 
ently found a new motoring economy 
and enjoyment through its means. 


But Boyce-ite must be used regularly to 
get results. I would rather you never 


in a luke-warm, half hearted fashion. 
For so certain is the action of Boyce-ite 
when used properly that my company 
backs it unconditionally with the 
astounding guarantee shown on this 
page. 

I urge you to go now—today—to your 
dealer and start acquiring the Boyce-ite 
habit. It is a saving habit that will keep 
many dollars in your pocket. Buy it in 
the convenient container or from the 
Boyce-ite Blue-Green Pump, but make 
Boyce-ite treated gasoline your standard 
motor fuel from now on, and keep your 
motor thereafter at its maximum of 


used a single drop of it than to use it power, smoothness and economy. 


BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


President 


ay 


Fat ol phe) 


@uarantee 


EGARDLESS of the 
mechanical condition 
or design of your mo- 

tor, or the amount or grade of 
oil used, if after adopting Boyce- 
ite treated gasoline as your 
standard motor fuel, you ever 
again find it- necessary to re- 
move carbon, have that carbon 
burned out and send us the bill! 
A check will be sent you im- 
mediately. 
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Boyce-ite Blu-Green Gasoline, may be 
obtained direct from the pump in over 
one hundred important citics. 


Boyce-ite ingredient 
for making your own 
fuel may be obtained 
almost everywhere. 


dinner to get, and sandwiches to make for 
the tea. f simply can’t have Mrs. Kruse 
around talking to me every second. ['ll 
never get things done, and I'll go stark, 
staring mad, trying!” 

Will looked horrified at the suggestion. 

“T can’t take her with us!’ he said. 
“She'll talk every mile of the way. I’m 
awfully sorry, Dotty, but you'll just have 
to put up with her this time.” 

feu nothing. Selfishness like that 
simply stunned me. There was Will, just 
off for a pleasant ride in the flivver; I was 
at home with a billion things to do, and 
all the responsibility of the entire enter- 
prise shunted off onto me, and he wouldn't 
even help me by taking Mrs. Kruse off my 
hands. 

“Well, will you please get home by 
quarter past one,’ I asked resignedly, 
“and drag her off me for the last fifteen 
minutes? We’ve got to have dinner at 
prompt half past one—that’s absolutely 
necessary in order to get it over and cleared 
up before the tea people come—and | 
simply can’t make the gravy and meringue 
fluff, and tend to all the last-minute things 
if she’s in the kitchen.” 

“All right,” Will agreed. But there was 
an absent-minded note in his voice that 
made me nervous. 

‘Now, don’t forget,” I cautioned him. 
“Quarter past one. Not half past, just in 
time for dinner. Quarter past!” 

“All right. Sure,’ Will repeated. 

But I had a queer ‘premonition that he 
wouldn’t be there. fie went away with 
an air of having his mind anywhere in the 
world but where it ought to be. I had a 
feeling that, once he and Mr. Kruse got 
off in that flivver, he’d never think of 
gravy or the fancy meringue dessert that 
had to be tended to at the last minute. As 
I worked around that morning and pre- 
tended to listen to Mrs. Kruse, I thought 
of what Dulcie had said: “‘ Let two men get 
off together and they’re just like two no- 
*count boys. Years of married life don’t 
seem to give them one bit of the sense of 
responsibility that a girl is born with.” 


UT, in spite of my premonition, I 
really never thought Wil could play 
me the mean, mean trick that he did. 

At quarter past one there was. no sign 
of the flivver. Well, I sighed resignedly 
and went on with the meringue as best I 
could between Mrs. Kruse’s syllables. At 
half past one to the minute, I had as de- 
licious a dinner as I’ve ever laid eyes on, 
done to a perfect turn. 

I was actually about to pour out the 
soup, when I suddenly remembered that 
the men hadn’t come yet. I went into the 
living-room and scanned the street anx- 
tously. Not a sign of the flivver. 

Nervously, Mrs. Kruse and I sat down 
in the living-room to wait. I had potato 
balls which were as light and fluffy as e 
whites now, but which would be soggy aa 
horrid in ten minutes. There are dinners 
you can keep ten minutes, and dinners 
that you can't. I had prepared a perfect 
wonder of the kind you can’t. 

Ten minutes! Attwoo’clock they hadn’t 
come. I was really worried by then, and 
telephoned out to Rita May White, who 
lives on the road to the cannery, to see if 
she had seen the flivver go by. She never 
misses a thing that passes; and she had 
seenit go out and come back. 

Thenyl was worried in earnest. If they 
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J; YOU HAVE driven the new 
Hupmobile Eight, you know there is 
a difference in motoring. You know 
that you have never experienced 
anything like it and you wouldn’t 
know where to turn to duplicate it. 
For you recognize that it is far above 
and beyond all previous motoring. 
If you haven’t driven this Eight, then 
by all means drive it —and when you 
do, be prepared to want it as you’ve 
never in your life wanted any car. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER. HE IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


Four body types, not excelled within $1000 of their prices in beauty. finish 
and equipment. Five-pussenger Sedan, $2375; Four-passenger Coupe. 
$2275; Touring Car and Roudster, $1975, Prices F.O. B. Detroit; tax to 
be added. Equipment includes four-wheel brakes. balloon tires, bumpers front 
and rear, snubbers, transmission lock, automatic windshield cleaner, rear 
view mirror. Q Hupmobile four-cylinder cars. in a complete line of popular 
body types, at prices which make them the outstanding value in their field. 


THE | 
HUPMOBILE 
EIGHT 


had started back half an hour ago, as Rita 
May said, they should have been home 
before now. Maybe something had hap- 
pened. Something must have. I completely 
forgot my dinner in my sudden anxiety. 
Mrs. Kruse wasn’t worried at all, ap- 
parently, just talked on and on and on. | 
stood in the window where I could watch 
the road, getting more cold with fear 
all the time. Quarter past two—twenty 
minutes past—something had Happeried: 
there was no doubt of it. Half past two. 


QUDDENLY, around the corer from 
Beekman Street, appeared the familiar 
flivver sedan. And there were both the 
men in it, safe and sound. For a minute 
I was simply limp with relief. And then 
I thought of the dinner. It’s a strange 
thing, Gilit the more frantically you worry 
for fear something has happened to some- 
body, the madder you are when you find 
that nothing has. Those men blew in as 
coolly as though being an hour late for 
dinner wasn’t anything. 

“Had a fine ride,” Mr. Kruse told me, 
rubbing his hands cheerfully. “We've 
had one fine ride. Out by the cannery, 
and then took in all the surrounding coun- 
try. Over to Verblen. Mighty pretty 
country you've got around here, even in 
the winter. Well, I suppose you girls have 
had plenty of time to get dinner. We're 
starved, aren’t we, Horton?” 

“You bet your life!’ said Will, with an 
air of bluff cordiality. But he looked 
pulley at me. At the first chance he got 
me off alone. 

‘*Sorry to be late, Dotty,” he said, “‘but 
it couldn’t be helped. I took him over to 
Verblen.” Will gave me a meaningful 
look. “Never thought of it, either, till we 
started back home. Thought first I’d try 
to steer him off, but he had it on his mind. 
Then I got the hunch to take the bull 
right by the horns and drive him over 
there myself. I think it was a good stunt.” 

‘As long as you’ve had a Nant ride, 
and seen all the adjoining country,” | 
said sarcastically, ‘I don’t suppose you'll 
mind that the dinner ts ruined.” 

Will didn’t even seem to know that I 
was being sarcastic. 

“Oh, no,” he said with an air of large- 
handed good nature; “‘don’t worry your 
head about the dinner any!” 

I said nothing. There was nothing to 
say. As I hurried around the kitchen do- 
ing the best I could with the wreck, I 
faced the fact that, as long as I lived, 
I should have to carry all theresponsibility 
for the family. Will was, apparently, not 
capable of taking his share of it. 

Some way or other, we got through the 
rest of the day. Some way or other, the 
tea went off, and the Kruses caught their 
train back to Chicago, assuring us they 
had had a fine time. 

We came back to the house, and Will 
pitched in and helped me get things 
straightened up. He talked to me all the 
time about the ride they’d taken, and 
unimportant things like that. I didn’t 
even tell him what I thought about his be- 
ing an hour late for dinner. I would some- 
time, but right then I was too exhausted 
even to fight. After all, it was over. 

As I slid out of my velvet dress at last 
and fell into bed, I did think again, though, 
about what Dulcie had said about wish- 
ing there was something besides men that 
you could marry. I remembered how, in 
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one glance the night before, she and Mrs. 
Kirsted had taken in the whole situation, 
and how conscientiously they had pitched 
nght in to help me. If your husband 
could be like another woman, was my last 
thought before I dropped off to sleep, be- 
tween the two of you you'd manage any- 
thing pretty well. 

Monday morning both of the twins 
were sick, actually running a temperature. 
Each one, I learned Tuesday, was cutting 
an eyetooth, and any woman who has ever 
had one baby cut an eyetooth can fill in 
from imagination what it would be to 
have two doing it in the same house. It 
was the first catastrophe that had ever 
struck the two of mine simultaneously. 
Night and day are all alike toan ar ceouth, 
and the strain of it knocked the Krusesand 
the week-end and everything elsé com- 
pletely out of my mind. 

Wednesday afternoon, however, when 
I was wheeling the baby carriage—Will 
calls it our twin-six—home from market- 
ing, I got to thinking about the way Will 
had acted that week-end, and the more | 
thought about it the madder I got. There 
I had had every bit of the thinking and 
managing, as well as the work, to do, and 
Will hadn’t even realized the importance 
of the occasion enough to get home in time 
for dinner. 

It is all very well to say tolerantly, “Oh, 
men never do grow up; they’ re always just 
boys”—but it’s no fun to feel that all your 
life you'll have to do all the thinking, and 
carry all the responsibility for the family. 

And Will is so dear too. He helps me 
loads with the work, and the babies, and 
is really sweet in most ways. Somehow, 
that made it all the more exasperating. 
If he were horrid and selfish, I could just 
set it down as a hopeless proposition; but 
when a person is so nice you can’t help 
loving him, and it is hard to have to realize 
that he hasn’t got good sense. 


AS I was passing the bank, Mr. Burris 
came out and walked along with me 
toward his house. 

“Well, I hear your week-end party was 
a success,” he observed. 

“No, I can’t say it was a howling suc- 
cess,” I said honestly. ‘“‘I barely pulled 
it through. That’s as much as I'd say.” 

Mr. Burris looked puzzled. 

“Why, I was just talking to Wilham, 
and he seemed greatly pleased. Or maybe 
he hasn’t telephoned you this afternoon?” 

“I haven’t been home. I’ve had the 
babies out all afternoon,” I said, thinking 
there wasn’t much Will could telephone 
me about that awful week-end het I 
didn’t already know. Mr. Burris fairly 
beamed. 

‘* Ah, then I can be the first to announce 
the good news,” he said. ‘William has 
just heard that the Kruse Company will 
ease the cannery building.” 

For a moment I stared at him blankly. 
I had been thinking about the week-end, 
and this sudden change of subject was so 
abrupt. 

‘‘ A very keen young man, that husband 
of yours is, Dorothy,” Mr. Burris went 
on approvingly. “He keeps his eye right 
on the ball. it was a Neat piece of work 
for him to sell Kruse, when the Baker 

ple have been trying to get that Ver- 

len shoe factory building off their hands 

for two years. It’s quite a feather in Wil- 
liam’s cap.” 


You may be slipping, too— 


MONG THE MEN who have 


enrolled for the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute are 32,000 presi- 
dents and business heads. Here is 
the story of one of them which 1s 
rather unusual. 


He is 49 years old and had been 
head of his own business since 
1910. It was at his special request 
that a representative of the Insti- 
tute called at his office, and he 
plunged into the subject without 
a wasted word. 


“IT don’t think you need to tell 
me anything about your Modern 
Business Course and Service,” he 
said. “A number of my friends 
have taken it. They are enthusi- 
astic. I trust their judgment. Let 
me have an enrollment blank.” 


The Institute man laid it before 
him. He picked up his pen and 
then paused for a moment, looking 
outof thewindow. Abruptly he swung 
around again and wrote his name. 


“I have been slipping,’ he ex- 
claimed. “For some months I have 
been conscious of it. Conditions 
have changed in business since | 
began; problems come up that need 
something more than merely rule- 
of-thumb experience. I’ve got to 
have someone helping me here, and 
the easiest way to get really relia- 
ble help, I guess, is to take on your 
experts as my guides and advisors.” 


We say this story is unusual. 
Why? Beeaiise he was slipping 
and knew it. Thousands are slip- 

and don’t. Every man in 


in 
bucess is either lifting himself | 


steadily, or he is slipping. There 1s 
no such thing as standing still. 


Are you in one of these 
four groups? 


There are four signs of slip- 
ping; four separate groups of 
men who ought today to send 
for “Forging Ahead 1n Business,” 
the book which gives all the 
facts about the Institute’s train- 
ing. 

1. The man who sees opportu- 
nities for bigger undertakings, but" 


Send me the new revised edition of the booklet, | 
“*Forgin 
keep without obligation. 


DiQnaAtUre cS. eee ential te ee ee 


Business 
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and you may 
not know it 


who lacks the self-confidence to go 
ahead; who is afraid to reach out 
and assume responsibility; - who 
knows that he lacks the knowledge 
on which to base large decisions. 
The Institute can help that man. 


2. The man who has worked for 
many months without a salary in- 
crease. He has slipped; he ma 
not know it, but he has. He needs 
some definite addition to his busi- 
ness knowledge, something to set 
him apart from his competitors, to 
make the men higher up take a new 
interest in him. The Institute can 
help that man. 


3. The man who has stayed in the 
same position and sees no future. He may 
have had petty routine increases, but he 
has a vane e is every day nearer to old 
age. He has been content with slow prog- 
ress when the progress might have been 
rapid and sure. The Institute can help 
that man. 


4. The man who knows only one depart- 
ment of business. He may be a good sales- 
man, but if he knows nothing of accounting, 
banking, costs, factory and office manage- 
ment, and corporation finance, he will be a 
salesman always. He may be a good 
accountant, and never reach beyond the 
accounting department. The man at the top 
must know something about everything. The 
Institute can help that man. 


You will find the descriptive book pub- 
lished by the Institute, ‘‘Forging Ahead in 
Business,” different from any piece of busi- 
ness literature you have ever seen. It is so 
practical, so directly related to your problem, 
so clear in its analysis of the reasons why 
some men rapidly go forward while other 
men slip back. We should like to put a copy 
of it into the hands of every thoughtful 
reader of this magazine. It wall cicbly repay 
you for an evening of your time. Fill in 
your name below; your copy will come by 
mail, without the slightest obligation, at once. 


330 Astor Place New York City 
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I suddenly thought about the com. 
mission, about what Will’s selling the 
cannery would mean to us. In the excite. 
ment of entertaining the Kruses the can- } 
nery had slipped out of my mind alto f 


ether! 

“The Baker people,” Mr. Burris went 
Coeeeeesesesseeses CHANGE OF NAME seceeceseseceeses A on, “weren't ex ecting Mr. Kruse to get 
: In future, ENO’S Fruit Salt-Derivative Compound will be : uP this way till next Sunday, and they 
ia vatat ian ; | were going to camouflage their old ruin as 
mt BNO « : 4} | well as they could—they’d even con- 
; The World Famed Effervescent Salt sidered painting it over.’ Mr. Burns 
The proprictors positively guarantee that no change whatever has been : / chuckled. “A very neat idea of William’s 


* made in the ingredients or manufacture of their preparation. 


to drive Mr. Kruse over there last Sun- 
day, and let him see it as it really is, 
without any fresh paint covering up rot- 
ten boards!” 

Mr. Burris gave another nice elderly, 
approvin chuckle. 

‘Mr. Kruse thinks very well of William, 
indeed. He told me so Sunday afternoon 
when we were drinking our tea at your 
house. Said William certainly had all th 
information he needed right at his tongue’s 
end. William had ieskel the insurance ‘ 
rates—the cannery being brick of course 
made them a lot lower than the Verblen 
place—showed him the railway switch 
the cannery had had put in, pointed out 
that Verblen isn’t on the main current 
line—if he should want to use electric 
power he’d have a lot of expensive poling 
and wiring to do. William had gone into 
it, Mr. Kruse said, as though he were 
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TAKE IT ON YOUR VACATION 


Changes of climate, of food and of water have marred many 
vacations. A “dash” of ENO ina glass of water, hot or cold, on 
arising may obviate such troubles. It will tend to promote the Boing eo manulactare bark: sad lege 
elimination of waste and poisonous matter, to minimize many novelties himeclt,, A very shrewd youn: 
discomforting conditions of the stomach and intestines, and husband you have, Dorothy!” 
to increase that feeling of happy health so necessary to the en- We had reached Mr. Burris’s house, 
joyment of a vacation. Many experienced travellers, knowing \\//| | and he lefe me with his nice, old-fash- 
this, take ENO as an aid to well-being, both on land and at \" ioned bow. 

sea. Its absolute purity, agreeable taste and effective qualities i 

render it deeb for ir peat re to young and old alike. \\ | WALKED on home, with the strangest 
It is so gentle in action and so pleasant and refreshing in feeling of seeing for the first time in my 


aba thy ee teeta ae Leck tae ave? tarae life the sort of thing Will has to think 
taste that one may enjoy a Craughnt Of 1 any e. shout. Why, with-ali thaton: his-mind: 
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At All Druggists 75c and $1.25 no wonder he was jumpy about the Kruses’ 

coming. Somehow, always seeing him 

Sales Agents: just at home, I forgot that he had any- 

_ oar lem og ek eas Prepared only by i\ thing in the world to do but just what ! 
Terente Sydney J. C. ENO Limited _ | see him doing: have a good time with me 
WV otihiihon OSA shen London, England ; and our friends and families, and help me 


out some with the work and the babies. 
And yet, really— 

Suddenly I thought of last Sunday 
morning, the one really important part of 
the week-end as far as all that the week- 
end really was for at all went. During 

| that ride in the flivver was when Will had 
had to put over the whole deal, show Mr. 
Kruse about the electricity, and the in- 
surance rates, and all the rest of those 
things I’d never even known existed. 

That ride was the crucial time of the 
' entire enterprise, what it had all been 
leading up to. And I had actually wanted 
Will to take along that silly, talky Mrs. 
Kruse! Why, she would have chattered 
every mile of the way. Will wouldn’t have 
had a Chinaman’s chance of getting in 2 
serious word with her husband. 

Here Will had gone off with a deal of 
this kind to put over—and had done tt 
too! And I had been mad at him because 
it took him a little longer than he had 
figured on! “He keeps his eye right on the 
ball.” I suddenly remembered what Mr. 
Burris had said, and realized how true t 
was. I'll bet not once during that week- 
end had Will forgotten for a single mo- 
ment what he had really had the Kruses 
come to Montrose for. 

P And not once—not for one single, fleet- 
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Will Keeps His Eye on the Ball; by FANNIE KILBOURNE 


ing moment—had I remembered it! | 
would have worried myself sick over 
whether to play bridge or Mah Jong, or 
whether to have pineapple mousse or 
chocolate loaf, and then, if it had all de- 

ded on me, actually let the Kruses go 
ack to Chicago without even showing 
them the cannery building, without so 
much as mentioning the factory at all! 

I pushed the baby carriage in at our 
front door, thinking exactly the same 
thought I had been thinking when I had 
pushed it out, but in a mighty different 
way. Thank goodness, I was thinking, 
one of the faiily had some sense! 


Wit was there; he had come home 
early to tell me the news. 

“And listen, Dot,” he said excitedly, 
“T shouldn’t wonder if you were the one 
who put it over.” 

“Me?” I gasped. 

“Yep. Im a postscript to his letter, 
Kruse says, ‘Give our regards to Mrs. 
Horton. She certainly gave us one grand 
time. My wife’s talking about it yet. She 
wouldn’t even let me think about going 
anywhere burt Montrose; says she’s never 
seen another town where there were such 
nice young per or where they seem 
to have such good times.’ There, you 


Will beamed proudly on me, and I 
suppose maybe, if I hain had that talk 
with Mr. Burris, I’d have actually kidded 
ig into thinking I’d done the whole 
thing. 

“A man’s wife has got a lot of influence 
with him on a chance like this,’ Will went 
on appreciatively. 

That was perfectly true, of course. I 
didn’t want to do my part out of any of 
the credit it really deserved. Mrs. Kruse 
had doubtless kad something to say. But 
she hadn’t had it ail. 

“Will,” I said suddenly, moved to rash 
honesty by his being so dear and generous, 
“don’t give me too much credit. I did the 
best I could, but I certainly didn’t keep 
my eye on the ball. I was so busy think- 
ng about just the right flowers for the 
table, and everything ike that, that I—I 
never once remembered what we were 
having the party for. Never once did the 
faintest thought of the cannery even enter 
my head!”’ | 

“Oh, well, women aren’t expected to 
have much real sense of responsibility,” 
Will said tolerantly. 

I suddenly began to giggle. I had thought 
of Roger eating the celery, and I couldn’t 
help it. Will laughed too, just because 
he was feeling so happy and triumphant. 
He put his arm around me. 

% yh it was the right flowers for the 
table that turned the trick,” he said. 
“We'll never know. Anyhow, between 
us, We've put it over!” 

Between us! Giggling happily there 
with Will’s triumphant arm around me, I 
had a funny feeling that was kind of like 
avision. Between us! A vision of Will and 
me, so different from each other that we 
can’t help rowing about it every once in a 
while, yet loving each other and fitting 
together like two pieces of a scroll puzzle 
into the scheme ah things. Women are all 
nght in their way, and men are all right in 
theirs—but I guess it’s a good thing for 
both that when they come to get married 
there has to be one of each. 
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Danger is marked wherever it exists 
To prevent decay and disease, to safe- 


guard health—even life itself—dental authorities have pointed out The 


| and measures of safety adopted. 
= 


Danger Line on our teeth, which demands our constant care and attention. 


Sound second teeth depend on proper 
care of first teeth at THE DANGER LINE 


-MANY mothers have the erro- 
neous impression that the first 
teeth are not important. Yet 
to insure good second teeth, it 
is of the utmost importance to 
guard the first teeth against 
Acid Decay at The Danger 
Line, where gums meet teeth. 

Food particles gather in the 
tiny V-shaped crevices at The 
Danger Line and ferment, form- 
ing acids which cause decay and 
which may lead to infections— 
conditions which seriously re- 


tard a child’s general physical 
and mental development. 
There is one absolutely safe, 
dependable way to protect your 
children’s teeth and gums from 
acids at The Danger Line. It 
is the use of Squibb’s Dental 
Cream, made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia—the one best 
product for safely neutralizing 


.acids which attack the teeth 


and irritate the gums. Buy a 


‘tube or two of Squibb’s Dental 


Cream today at your druggist’s. 


SQUIBB'S DENTAL CREAM 
Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


SQUIBB’S MILK OF MAGNESIA—The Standard of Quality—from 
which Squibb’s Dental Cream is made—is recommended by physicians 


everywhere. 


It may be purchased in large and small bottles from your 
druggist. It is a splendid thing to have in your medicine closet. 


© 1925 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS — Manufacturing Chemists to the-Medical Proféssion since 1858 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Free yourself of embarrassing mistakes in 
speaking and writing. Wonderful new in- 
vention automatically finds and corrects 
your mistakes; gives you a powerful mas- 
tery of language in only 15 minutes a day. 


Many persons say, “Did you 
hear from him today?" They 
should say, “Have you heard 
from him today?’ Some apell 
calendar ‘“‘calender’ or ‘‘calan- 
der.’ Still others say ‘“‘between 
ue te of “between 
ou and me.” It is astonishing 
ow many persons use ‘who’ 
for *“‘whom,"’ and mispronounce 
the simplest words. ew know 
whether to spell certain words 
with one or two ‘“‘c's’’ or ‘‘m’'s 
or “r’s,”’ or with ‘“‘ie’® or ‘‘el.’’ 
Moet persons use only common 
words—coloricas, flat, ordinary. 
Their speech and their letters 
are lifeleas, monotonous, humdrum. 


SHERWIN CODY 
Every time they talk 
or write they show themselves lacking in the essentia 
points of English. 

Every time you talk, every time you write, you show 


what pou are. z 

ou mispronounce a wor 
wtien voll use flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself 
enormously. A striking command of English enables you 
to present your ideas leads & forcefully, convincingly. 
If your language is incorrect it hurts you more than you 
will ever know, for people are too polite to tell you about 
your mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem of 
creating instinctive habits of using good English. After 
countless experiments he finally invented a simple method 
by which you can acquire a better command of the Eng- 
lish language in only 15 minutes a day. Now you can stop 
making the mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody's students have secured more improvement in five 
weeks than previously had been obtained by other pupils 
in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Finally the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method provides for 
the formation of correct habits by conatantly calling 
attention only to the mistakes you yourself make—and 
then showing you the right way, without asking you to 
memorize any rules. 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s course 
is the speed with which these habit-forming practice 
drills can be carried out. You can write the answers to 
fifty questions In 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of copying 
have been ended by Mr. Cody! You concentrate always 
on your own mistakes until it becomes ‘‘second nature”’ 


to speak and write correctly. 
Book on English 


F RE. and 15-Minute Test 


A command of polished and effective English denotes 
education and culture. It wins friends and favorably 
impresses those with whom you come in contact. In 
business and in social life correct English gives you 
added advantages and better opportunitics, while poor 
English handicaps you more than you will ever realize. 
And now, In only 15 minutes a day—in your own home 
—you can actually see yourself improve by using the 
100°, self-correcting method. 


Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test with 
correct answers, which you can take in your own home 
so you can tell at once just where you stand. If you are 
efficient In English it will give you greater confidence; 
if you are deficient you surely want to know it. Write 
today for this test—it is free. We will also gladly mail 
rou our new free book, ‘“‘How to Speak and Write 
M ied English.’’ Merely mail the coupon or a postal 
card, 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 


97 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


When you use the wrong word, when 
d. when you punctuate incorrectly, 


| SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH ” 
97 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Book ‘‘How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English,"' and also the 15-minute [ 
Test. 
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Babies and Bathing Girls Are the 


Favorites of Camera Fans 
(Continued from page §7) 


but somehow this fan got his motor boat 
through the navy’s line. He shot out in 
front of the dreadnaught as it was coming 
head on, snapped his shutter, and the 
deed was done. But the swell created by 
the great vessel capsized his little boat. 
Fortunately, the intrepid fan had taken 
the ae Ge out of the camera; so 
when he was thrown into the water, with 
one hand he held the precious plate-holder 
above his head, and swam until he was 
picked up. He lost his boat and his 
camera, but the picture was worth all his 


hard luck.” 
BURGLAR broke into a New York 


City home last summer and carried off 
jewelry, silverware, and sundry other arti- 
cles, but what made the owner maddest of 
all was the loss of his precious camera with 
a valuable lens. He began to search for 
some clue, and discovered finger prints on 
the edge of a glass bureau top. He 
sprinkled talcum powder over the finger 
prints, dusted the glass surface, and the 
prints showed up clearly. He borrowed a 
camera, photographed the finger prints, 
and took the pictures to Slice head- 
quarters. Going over their records, the 
police identified the marks as those of an 
old offender, and within twenty-four hours 
the thief was caught. 

In another case, several bandits held 
up a store, and did it so skillfully that 
no alarm was possible. But across the 
street a woman was sitting at her front 
window. She suspected something was 
wrong in the store and, showing remark- 
able keenness, obtained her camera and 
snapped a picture of four men as they 
came out of the store and got into a 
waiting automobile. This picture was 
later turned over to the police, and led 
to the arrest of two of the vandits within 
a few days. 

“Several years ago,” said Mr. Riggles, 
“‘when the long-focus camera with a tele- 
photo lens was first introduced a man 
came into the store and asked for one. 

“‘He became one of the most expert 
photographers of my acquaintance, and 
was an active customer for some years. 
Then his interest waned, and I saw little 
of him. Later, I received word of his 
death. His widow asked me to come and 
look over his photographic outfits. 

‘I knew he had several cameras, but it 
was a surprise when she led me to a big 
closet and opened it. There was a regular 
store of phatenrs hic goods. Besides 
varlous apparatus, i had thirty-six cam- 
eras—one of every size. The collection 
was an epitome of twenty years of develop- 
ment in the camera industry. His invest- 
ment amounted to over five thousand 
dollars. 

“When I was a fifteen-year-old boy on 
the farm in Maryland,” Mr. Riggles told 
me, ‘““my mother had a Plymouth Rock 
hen that attained considerable local fame. 
Every day for a week she was supposed to 
have laid two eggs. Then she began to 
lay three eggs daily—at least, that’s what 


showed up in the nest—and an item about 
her appeared in the papers. An authority 
from a nearby agricultural college came to 
investigate, and with him he Touche a 
little black box, which he pointed at the 
hen and clicked again and again. 

“That was my fact glimpse of a camera. 
The visitor told me it cost five dollars and 
was made by the Vive Camera Company, 
of Chicago. Iwrotetothecompany. The 
sent me a catalogue. I read it so mack 
that soon I knew its contents by heart. 
But five dollars was an unattainable sum 
for a farm boy. That year I left home for 
the city of Washington, D. C., thirteen 
miles away, and got a job at two dollars a 
week as bell boy in a hotel. 

““One day I looked on the register, 
where a new guest had just soak: and 
read, ‘Elmore C. Patterson, Chicago.’ 
My, how my head spun! I knew Mr. 
Elmore C. Patterson—I had read about 
him again and again in my little catalogue 
—he was president of ihe Vive Camera 
Company. 

“There was a rule against bell boys 
talking with guests, but I managed to 
answer every call from Mr. Patterson’s 
room, and each time | asked some question 
about photography. Finally, he exploded. 
“Why are you pestering me?’ he demanded. 
I told him my interest. He changed his 
attitude at once and answered all my 
questions freely. A few days later he 
offered to take me back to Chicago and 
give me a job in his office. But that was 
too far from home. Then he suggested 
that maybe he could use me in his New 
York branch. 

‘*Months later, I received a letter from 
Mr. Willoughby, New York manager for 
the Vive, saying that Mr. Patterson had 
mentioned me, and that a job was now 
open in New York. 

“That was twenty-six years ago. The 
Vive is now only amemory. The company 
went out of business years ago, and Mr. 
Willoughby embarked in the retail trade 
on his own, and I’ve been with him ever 
since. 


- JNIEREST in photography is stead- 

ily growing, and improvements in the 
mechanics are constantly being made. 
Now we have movie cameras for the 
amateur. 

“Various trick stunts are possible with 
the movie camera. I took a series of 
pictures of my lawn mower. First, I put 
the mower in position, as though it were 
just starting across the lawn; I took that as 
my first picture. Then I moved the mower 
ahead a trifle, got out of the field, and 
took another picture. This was repeated, 
until the mower had moved across the 
lawn, leaving aclean swath of clipped grass. 

“When the film was thrown on the 
screen it gave an uncanny picture of a 
lawn mower cutting grass without human 
assistance. The thing is so realistic that 
I have had many people, after seeing the 
movie, insist on seeing the automatic 
mower.” 
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‘Would You Like to do One Thing that Will 
Livea Hundred Years After You are Gone? 


BUY ONE OF THESE 5% BONDS 


HIS is an advertisement 
about a preacher, Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner. 


About a church which will 
be aS great a monument to 
religion as the Woolworth 
Tower 1s a monument to suc- 
cess. 


It is also an advertisement. 


about 5% Bonds. 


The Methodists assigned Dr. 
Reisner to a church which 
stands on the highest hill on 
Broadway, running from 173 


to 174. The city 1s moving. 


fast in that direction; 100 big 
apartment houses have gone 
up there within a year. 


Dr. Reisner's keeneyes caught 


a vision; his persuasive voice. 


induced the purchase of a plot 
of ground, covering half a city 
block. The land was worth 
$200,000 two years ago; It Is 


worth at least $400,000 today. 
it will be worth $1, 00,000 


within ten years. 
He went to 


The Biggest Men in 
New York 


To Judge Gary, Henry L. 


Doherty, Samuel Roberts, the 


banker, E. F. Albee, the presi-. 


dent of the Keith Theatres, 
Senator Copeland, Rodman 
Wanamaker, John McE. Bow- 


By BRUCE BARTON 


man who runs the big hotels— 
these men and fifty others 
whose names _ are equally fa- 
mous, examined his plans, ap- 
proved them, allowed him to 
use their names, and led in a 
campaign which brought a 
subscription for a million and 
a quarter of his 5% Bonds. 


When $500,000 more is sub- 
scribed, the big church will be 
built. To get this $500,000 1s 


the purpose of this advertise- 


ment. 


This is the Plan Which 


. These Big Men Endorsed + 


The church will be the 


greatest building of its kind 


eo 


in the world. Its Sunday serv- — 


ices will reach thousands who’ 
its ° 


have no church home; 
social rooms will be a meeting 
place for the lonesome young 


men and women of this big 


lonesome town. 


On either side of it will be a : 


big apartment house; about it, 
in the tower, 
hotel with rooms looking out 
over the river. Real estate 
men promise a revenue of 


an apartment - 


$466,000 a year—enough to | 


pay the interest on the bonds 
and leave $125,000 a year fora 


sinking fund. In twenty years | 


this will pay back the bonds, 
and the church’s revenue can 


then be used entirely for relig- 
ious work. 


Your Chance to Extend 
Your Influence 
100 Years 


Every man who amounts to 
anything likes to do some one 
act whose influence will go on 
after his life ends. This is 
your chance to do such an act. 
The bonds are a 5% investment 
which the best financial men 
in New York consider good. 
Your name will be embossed 
on the records forever. But 
more than all this, it is your 
chance to put the Cross of 
Christ against the skyline of 
New York—a Temple tower- 
ing high above the world’s 
greatest market place. 


‘Clip the Coupon and Read 


Dr. Reisner’s Story 


Whether you buy a bond or 
not, clip the coupon and let 
Dr. Reisner send you an illus- 
trated book about the church, 
the bonds, the men who en- 
dorse them, and the whole 
great plan. It 1s a thrilling 
story of Faith—a typical Amer- 
ican magazine story of a man 
whose courage would not 
take ‘‘No’’ for an answer 
who went upagainst the 
impossibleandiswin- 
ning his victory. 


|| To secure the $4,000,000 necessary to construct the Temple; 
$2,000,000 will be borrowed outright from a great insurance com- 
pany. $2, 000,000 will be issued in ‘second mortgage 5% gold bonds 
which will bear cumulative interest as soon as they are paid for in 
full. Of this amount $1,250,000 has already been subscribed. 


We now ask you to PARTICIPATE AS A PARTNER in selling the 
remainder. | x 
A GOOD PUBLIC INVESTMENT FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD “oP os Ae oes Ser oe 
he & SSK Bae 


Mail coupon for particulars. . nee ohne 4, 
os fon \e f. <9 o. we. 3° ss e 
CLO PEGE SE SE SLY 


Interesting to read whether you invest or not. 


This space donated by a friend of the Broadway Temple 
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Is there really 
a climate-proof 
smoking tobacco? 


Mr. W. L. Peers is an aviator who certainly 
has ‘‘flown wide,” to borrow an expression 
from his own pleasant letter. 


He writes us that he has smoked Edge- 
worth under practically every climatic 
condition in seventeen sections of the 
world, outside America. He says: 


‘Bolling Field, D.C. 


Messrs Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


_ Having been a constant user of your excel- 
lent Edgeworth for approximately twelve 
years, and having smoked it under prac- 
tically every climatic condition in the fol- 
lowing countries: England, France, Brit- 
ish West Africa, South Africa, German 
East Africa, Mesopotamia, Persia, Pal- 
estine, Egypt, India, Afghanistan, Belu- 
chistan, Waziristan, Ceylon, Burmah, The 
Straits Settlements, and China, I feel it an 
honor to go on record as a supremely satis- 
fied user of this tobacco. 


Of course it was not always possible to 
obtain the “Old Blue Can” in all of these 
countries, but where this difficulty was en- 
countered, my fondness for Edgeworth 
could not be satisfied by an inferior prod- 
uct, so I arranged with my people in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, to purchase a dozen or so 
cans at a time and forward it to me by 
parcel post. 

I was considerably gratified on my ar- 
rival at this field to find that the major- 
ity of the men here, both commissioned 
and enlisted, who smoke pipes, are veteran 
users of Edgeworth. I consider that this 
shows excellent taste on the part of the 
men at this station. 

May your organization and your 
Edgeworth always 
“Fly High, Wide 
and Pretty.” 

Yours for pipe 
satisfaction, 


W. L. PEERS. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 3G South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


.» Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
’ Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
s2me price you would pay the jobber. 


“It Was Me That.Needed Tamin’—Not 


the Birds!” 


(Continued from page 28) 


Jack. “I get hundreds a year like that 
from boys. They are the ones I’m most 
tryin’ to reach, for some day soon they'll 
be men. You see, I’m sowing for to- 
morrow, and can’t afford to be ‘mis- 
tered.’ The boys wouldn’t stand for it 
at all.’ 

I waited until he finished what I had 
interrupted, the penning of a letter. He 
frowned over it, screwing up his mouth as 
he wrote, like an overgrown boy giving 
battle to a grammar lesson. He sealed the 
envelope with a gasp of relief. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. ‘Work, I 
always say, is something you don’t like to 
do. Well, writing letters with me is work 
—not so much in the finding of werds for 
them as in getting the words down so the 


find my way, no matter if I’d never set 
foot on the ground before. 

“I learned the woods’ signs, and could 
read directions which most folks can’t see. 
I learned the meaning of every bush and 
tree, and of every sign on the ground or in 
the sky. But I dane need the help of 
signs! I could find my way before I knew 
anything of them. As I said, it was some- 
thing born in me—and it’s never left me 
up to to-day. 


“T ALWAYS had pets. My first’ was a 
bluejay. I dug up all the fishworms | 
could find for his supper one evening and 
filled him clean to the top. Next morning 
my heart was broken. The blue was there, 
but the. jay was'silent. ~ "- 


other fellow can read them. I’d rather~** ‘Next I had a-pet ‘possum, byt Father 


chop down a four-foot oak. | 

“‘T mean that, too,” he added. “Chop- 
ping through a four-foot oak is fun. I’ve 
done it many a time to get up an appetite 
for breakfast.” 

He smiled as if at some passing thought 
and stretched out his long legs more com- 
fortably. A moment later he began to tell 
me of his boyhood. 


E WAS the fifth child of the family. 

The making of tile, the elder Miner’s 
business, was only a six-months-of-the- 
year job. The big problem of the family, 
as Jack dryly told me, was to find enough 
to live on during the other six months. 

“It was only a one-horse tile and brick 
yard,” he related, “‘and as fast as we 
youngsters grew hefty enough we had to 
pitch in and help Dad run it. Between 
times I was supposed to go to school; but 
school and a red-headed, freckle-speckled 
scrapper such as I was didn’t get alon 
nohow. Dad’d drive me off to school, an 
the boys at school would drive me from it. 
You see, I could lick any two or three of 
them, but I couldn’t lick the whole bunch 
at once. I guess the teacher, too, had a 
sneaking hope that I wouldn’t come, 
because I got into all kinds of trouble 
when I did. 

“T didn’t have enough clothes to dust a 
fiddle, and what I had you couldn’t see 
for the patches that were on ’em. All told, 
in three months of school I learned exactl 
two things: to fight like a bunch of wild- 
cats every time anybody called me a red- 
head, and to say most of my AB C’s. I 
did learn to count, too; but I picked that 
up outside, same as learning to talk. Most 
of the time I was roamin’ the woods.” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes, sir. With ‘nary’ a soul but my- 
self. I took to the woods as naturally as if 
I’d been born under a windfall and raised 
there. Maybe you've wondered some- 
times how wild creatures can find their 
way about, going miles and miles from 
home, and always being able to come back 
when they wil You can’t explain it; 
nobody can; so we call it ‘instinct,’ and let 
it go at that. J had that instinct born in 
me! You couldn’t lose me in the woods 
any more than you could lose a youn 
bear. Sun or no sun, day or night, I coul 


disposed of him when one of my brdthers 
and-I ggt into a row: Qver wha, he bélonged 
to, One spring | started off with.gne pair 
of white rabbits. By fall I had ev¢fy coop, 
bin, and box on the place filled yath ot 
bits. My trouble$.sparted when Did went 
to use his old wagdrnxfox one: day, and 
turning it upside-doW found ~@ whole 
snarl of rabbits in it. - He Radfi’t noticed 
them so much before;-but he did notice 
what a slew of rabbits I had after that. 

“‘At one time or another I guess I had 
about every kind of bird or animal there 
was for a pet, except a bear. I could climb 
like a monkey, but, not content with that, 
I got myself a pair of tree climbers. No 
crow or hawk could build high enough to 
put its nest out of my reach. About the 
only bird I couldn’t get hands on was the 
wild goose. Every spring and fall I’d 
watch the wild geese sailing along high 
overhead, wondering where they were 
bound for. It almost made me cry to think 
that I couldn’t follow them to find out. 

**We didn’t have much of a home; that 
is, for looks. It was just a plain everyday 
shack—but ‘it was home. We got along 
like peas in a pod, and had to, because we 
were packed in there pretty tight. Mother 
did the hair-cutting, and also what tailor- 
ing and dressmaking there was to be done, 
and she knit us our socks. No suit of 
clothes that came into the family was ever 
outgrown; if it got too small for one there 
was always another next in line waiting 
for it. 

“But the home I remember best was 
that which we built in Canada. When I 
was about thirteen Father packed up all 
that we possessed in one of our old rattle- 
trap ie Se and loaded the family in the 
other. We had only one span of horses, 
but a neighbor was obliging and loaned us 
his horses for the second wagon as far as 
Cleveland. There we loaded on a boat to 
Windsor, and from Windsor we went over- 
land for twenty-six miles, a total move of 
two hundred miles. 

“It was in the spring. There wasn’t a 
foot of ground clear, just woods, filled with 
every kind of game. We cleared a home 
site and built our cabin and barn of logs 
from the trees we had cut down to make 
a ies for them. We covered them, until 
fall, with elm bark. Then we had corn fit 
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“Next to myself I like ‘B.V.D.’ best’’ 


We Want You to be 
Properly Fitted! 


R the maximum of union suit comfort, be correctly 
measured for “B.V.D.” 

Your proper union suit size can always be determined 
by three simple, encircling, tape-measurements: (1) chest, 
(2) waist, (3) trunk (under the crotch and over the 
shoulder). 
If you or the retailer are in any desabi as to your size, 
write The B.V.D. Service Bureau, 350 Broadway, New 
York City, giving your waist, chest and trunk measure- 
ments, and your problem will receive immediate attention. 


“B.V.D.” 


Union Suit 
(Patented Features) 


Men’s $1.50 the suit 
Youths’ 85c 


“B.V.D.” 
Shirts and Drawers 
85c the garment 
Men’s “B.V.D.” Under- 


wearin fancy materials at 
various prices 


We stand back of all ““B.V.D.”’ Underwear and will 
gladly replace any “B.V.D.” garment defective in 
workmanship or material. But we make “B.V.D.” 
so carefully and inspect it so scrupulously that this 
unqualified guarantee is hardly ever called upon. 


Sole Makers of “B.V.D.”” Underwear 


ep ee ~ 


has steadily increased the unparalleled pop- 
ularity of ““B.V.D.” Underwear, and— 
The Test of Time, as applied to each in- 
dividual “B.V.D.” garment, is partly re- 
sponsible for this great popularity. ““B.V.D.” 
WEARS! It wears longer because of— 


(1) the super-durable “B.V.D.” nainsook, 
woven in our own mills from selected 
cotton, finished in our own bleach- 
ery and used in “B.V.D.” and no 
other underwear. 


(2) the lock-stitched,“can’t-rip” “B.V.D.” 


seams— 


(3) the stay-put, high-quality, “B.V.D.” 
buttons— 


(4) the patented and other special rein- 
forcements in “B.V.D.” garments. 


(5) the correct “B.V.D.” cut and sturdy, 
finished tailoring. 


(6) thewaythe famous fit and exceptional 
body-movement response of “B.V.D.” 
Underweareliminate strains upon the 
garment as well as on the wearer— 


(7) the unequalled uniformity of 
“B.V.D.” quality— 


These and other features have brought 
“B_V.D.” recognition as the most econom- 
ical underwear a man can buy. Just as its 
“Famous Fit” and ‘Cool Comfort” have 
long made it the outstanding choice of dis- 
criminating dressers everywhere. 


GET THE UNDERWEAR YOU ASK FOR! 
INSIST UPON THIS RED WOVEN LABEL 


MADE Bese THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


© 1925 
The B.V. D. Co., Inc. 
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Will you reach 
old age with 
all your Teeth? 


The daily way to check 
decay—kill the germs 


that cause it 


You BRUSH YOUR TEETH FAITH- 
FULLY. You brush them carefully. 
Yet when you visit your dentist 
you are often surprised at the 
number of cavities his instru- 
ments reveal. 


You feel baffled. Others seem- 
ingly no more careful than your- 
self enjoy the blessing of sound 
teeth. What is the trouble? 


The trouble is that your teeth 
require a certain kind of protec- 
tion which you are failing to give 
them—the protection they need 1s 
adequate dental care and the daily 
use of a germ-killing dentifrice. 


The protection they need is the 
germicidal protection of Kolynos 
Dental Cream. Kolynos not only 
keeps your teeth white and glis- 
tening, but its main properties 
are highly antiseptic—extremely 
important properties if you are 
to have sound teeth, teeth free 
from dangerous, offensive, and 
painful cavities. 


FREE— Enough Kolynos to brush your 
teeth 22 times, 4inch to the brushing. 


Tue Kotynos Company, Dept. 3-A3 
New Haven, Conn. 


Send sample tube to: 


to cut among the stumps, and we used the 
fodder for roofing during that first winter. 

‘<The cabin was only a two-room affair, 
eighteen by twenty-four feet in size, and 
we didn’t have much space to spare. We 
slept five in one room and seven in the 
other, three and two to a bed. By good 
luck we ten kids were evenly divided, 
there being just as many girls as boys. 
That made things a lot simpler, for each 
set had their own room. 

“We worked, I’ll tell you. My brother 
Ted was oldest of the boys, but I was the 
huskiest, not so tall as Ted, but broader 
and stronger in the arms and shoulders. 
I could swing a nine-pound broadax as 
well as most men, and Father always called 
on me to put the finishing licks on a tree. 
The first year we cleared ten acres and 
planted most of them. All told, chat year, 
the farm brought in four dollars and fifty 
cents in cash. The second year we cut and 
sold one thousand five hundred railroad 
ties of white oak. Ted and Father did the 
hacking and scoring, and I did the hewmg 
for the whole lot. We got twenty-five 
cents each for the ties. 

‘Every spare minute I| had I was in the 
woods. Skunks were plentiful, but the 
native folks were afraid of them. My 
skunk education had been rounded out in 
Ohio, so I began to trap skunks for the fur 
market, becoming the first skunk catcher 
in these parts. At times I got as high as 
five dollars’ worth of skunks from a single 
hole, and what I earned this way went a 
long ways toward keeping us in clothes, 
and in oatmeal and cornmeal, which made 
up the main bill o’ fare. 

“That first fall, too, I shot my first deer. 
Mother had an old pewter spoon laid 
away on the top shelf of the pantry. It 
had belonged to her grandmother, and 
was cherished as sort of a family heirloom. 
It was brought out only for special oc- 
casions. Now pewter, I knew, would melt 
up into pretty good bullets, and bullets 
were the one thing I lacked for my deer 
hunt. I sneaked out the spoon, melted it 
up over the cook fire and ran seven small 
bullets. By daylight next morning the 
snow had quit falling, and I put the seven 
balls into the ‘thumb-hand’ barrel of Fa- 
ther’s old shotgun, and started out. I had 
a one-hundred-pound deer and was back 
home by noon, and we ate that deer in one 
week. other never could understand 
what became of Grandmother's pewter 
spoon. 


““7-\UR second fall in Canada Ted and I 

began hunting for the market. This 
caused us to study more closely the habits 
of game, and its nature. I learned to imi- 
tate the call of the Bob White so well that 
the birds couldn’t tell my call from their 
own. Many’s the time during the nesting 
season | called five or six male birds up 
near where I was sitting, just to sit by and 
watch them scrap. I’ve had them so close 


-I could almost feel the stir of their wings. 


“Some birds were not so easy to call, 
but we found another way of getting them. 
The first grouse we'd kill, for instance, 
we would open his crop to find out just 
what he had been feeding on. If the crop 
contained buds, as we walked through the 
woods we would search overhead for that 
particular kind of bud, keeping our dogs 
‘at heel.” When we found-the buds there'd 
almost always be grouse. I’ve shot five 
fat grouse out of the tiptop of a cotton- 


wood, where nine out of ten hunters would 
never think of looking. But if the crop 
contained seeds from the ground, we’d put 
our dogs to work where those seeds grew, 
and let them find the grouse. 

“My gun was only a muzzle-loading 
musket, shooting the old black powder, 
but I could bring down a bird on the wing 


. with a single ball charge. Lots of times, 


to try my eye, I'd fire a ball into a tree at 
thirty yards or more, then fire a second 
time at the hole made in the bark. I’d 
always find one hole, from which with my 
knife, I’d dig to balls, one on top of the 
other. 

‘*‘Many and many.a morning I got up 
while the others slept, ate a breakfast of 
milk and bread, and was seven or eight 
miles away before the sun began to show 
itself. From there I’d hunt toward home, 
so that I’d have to carry my load of game 
only one way. When 1 got hungry, I’d 
shoot a squirrel or two and cook them over 
an open hre where I was. Once or twice a 
week Ted and I would box our game up 
and wheel it down to the old stage line in 
a wheelbarrow, for the market. We were 
partners, Ted and I, and I loved Ted more 
than any other brother; yet ninety per 
cent of the time I hunted alone, often with- 
out even a dog, because a dog made too 
much noise. Nichic I would sit by the fire 
at home and make ax handles from second- 
growth hickory. I could make one an 
evening, for which I got fifteen cents. 
This money kept me in ammunition.” 


ACK had no books. He couldn’t have 

read them, anyway. Hisone study was 
of the woods and its creatures. 

By some chance, during our talk, | 
mentioned rattlesnakes. 

“*T guess I’ve killed hundreds of them,” 
he remarked. “I’ve killed as many as six 
in a day when I was a youngster. But I 
can’t recall ever killing a rattlesnake with 
my shoes on! I was always barefooted, 
those days, except in winter. My feet 
were tougher than shoes. To-day I’ve got 
to wear a special-made shoe, short and 
broad, to fit my foot.” 

For seven years he lived within a mile 
and a half of the girl he was destined to 
marry, and didn’t know that she even 
arn = 

suppose everybody in all that sparsel 

seuled count a back Laona Wigel— 
except Jack Mice The Wigels had come 
into Canada from Pennsylvania a hundred 
and fifty years before. They owned a two- 
hundred-acre farm, one of the finest in the 
neighborhood. And Miss Laona drove 
her own horse and buggy, a distinction 
indeed at that time. Yet Jack was twenty 
before he ever saw her! 

““By the time I was eighteen,” said 
Jack, “I was prosperous—that is, accord- 
ing to what I had been. In season Ted and 
I were shooting as high as five dollars’ 
worth of quail and partridges in a day, 
quail bringing ten cents each and par- 
tridges twenty-five cents. We could make 
a dollar apiece with our guns and traps 
any morning we wanted it, which was 
double what any other kind of work would 


pay. 
uy could climb better than anybody 
else and lift anything that wasn’t bolted 
down, so I was in demand at barn raisin’s. 
At one of these I met my wife. 

‘Barn raisin’s used to be common. 
Whenever a farmer wanted to build him- 
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9 in the till instead of $4 


How a South Dakota merchant 

increased his sales 125% and 

won many new customers with 

a sure plan to get more farm 
trade 

| Rioters make a big difference in 


your profits some week if you could 
ring up a $9.00 sale instead of every $4.00 
sale you make ordinarily. 


That’s how a Farm & Fireside Week 
paid The Economy Store, Webster, South 
Dakota. Mr. H. J. Svien, the owner, 


Writes US: 


“We found our Farm & Fireside Week 
areal success. Sales were increased 125%, 
and it brought many people into our store 
who are now steady cus- 
tomers.” 


This extra business came from a big, rich 
market that surrounds every smaller 
town, and most large towns, too—the 
prosperous farm families. 


There is a field no merchant can afford 
to overlook. For in it, lies his greatest 
opportunity to extend his business. 


to win 
usiness 


A sure wa 
this extra 


The same situation exists around your 
town. And the Farm & Fireside plan 
offers you a sure way to secure this proht- 
able trade for your store. 


It is a proved plan. It has been tried in 
small towns and in large ones, in stores 
selling every line of goods. And invari- 

ably it pays! 


The Farm & Fireside 


Greater volume of 
sales, more customers— 
these are the things every 
merchant wants. 


And every merchant 
can have them. You, in 
vour store, can get this 
increased business, this 
extra proht. You can get 
it surely and easily— 
with the same tried plan 
thae Mr. Svien used. 


Manufacturers 


Farm? Fireside is a product 
selling to the Natio Farm 


Market. If faces the same buy- 
pl ferences and distribution 


lems that confront most 
ae ae a in this field. 


Notice below the constantly 
growing list of firms who find 
that Farm €9 Pireside’s more 
than 1,000,000 readers repre- 
Sent an unusually responsive 

market 


plan always pays because 
it puts at work, for the 
merchant who uses it, 
one of the greatest sell- 
ing forces in the country 
—Farm & Fireside, The 
National Farm Maga- 
zine.” 


With a circulation of 
Over 1,000,000, this great 
magazine reaches out di- 
rectly to the well-to-do 


farm families in every community. It is 
read in almost one out of every six farm 
homes in the United States. And the 
farmers to whom this progressive maga- 
zine appeals, you'll usually fnd, are your 
best customers. 


This book tells how 


How easy it is to bring this extra busi- 
ness to your store 1s told in our new 36- 
page book, To Help You-Win More 
Farm Trade. 


We will gladly send it ree to any re- 
sponsible merchant. Here, are the facts 
about the results hundreds of other mer- 
chants, many of them in your own line 
of business, have secured with the Farm 
& Fireside plan. The book tells just how 
they secured them—and how you can 
equal them. 


Make up your mind right now that you 
will get your share of this extra profit. 
Mail the coupon at the top of this page, 
or write us on your business letter-head 
saying you would like the facts. 


Kindly address your letter to The 
Retail Sales Director at the address below. 


The Crowell pueU bing Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Farm & Fireside, The American Magazine,Woman’s 
Home Companion, Collier’s The National 
Weekly, The Mentor 


° 


FARM © FIRESIDE 
The National Farm Magazine -‘Read in more than 1,000,000 farm homes 


TiE fo these products advertised in FARM © FIRESIDE 


Atmorbine Chilean Nitrate of Soda Federal Farm Ioan Bonds Jell-O Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Aermotor Company (Auto-Oiled Colgate’s Toilet Preparations Ford Automobiles and Trucks relay: s Corn Flakes Postum Cereal : 
Windmilis) Congoleum Rugs Fordson Tractors Kelly-Springfield Tires Quaker Oats Company (Oats) 


Agricultural Gypsum 
Ameriean Fence 

American Saw MIll Machinery Co. Crescent Tools 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Crown Overall Mfg. Co., The 
American Tobacou Company 


Forhan Company (Forhan's For Kow Kure Radiola 

Landers, Frary & Clark (Universal) Remington Arms Co., Inc. (Fire- 
arms, Ammunition and Cutlery) 

Reo Speed Wagons ; 

Rowles Red Pepper Rub 

Royal Fence 


Conn Band Instruments 
Corn Products Refining Co. (Karo) the Gums) 

General Electric Company 
General Motors Corporation 
Giastenbury Underwear 
Glover's Mange Remedies 


Le Page's Glue 

Lee Union-Alls and Overalls 
Lets-Dixile Feed Grinders 
Pouleville & Nashville Ry. 


Crosley Radio 
Dandelion Butter Color 


Tuxedo) De Laval Separators & Milkers Hall, Hartwell & Co., Inc. he & Healy Musical Instruments st. Jacobs Ol 
Anthony Fence Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants (C ‘ollars, Shirts & Underwear) “ ysol"’ Disinfectant Savage Firearms 
og Balm Delco-Light Pump Harley-Dav idson Motorcycles Mellin’s Food Schwarse Mo.or Horns 


Boocilla Clasmic Beautifier 
Kom Stoves and Ovens 
HKoston Garters 

Brown's Beach Jackets 
Buckeye Incubators 
Buescher Band Instruments 


urpee’s Seeds 
Burroughs Adding Machines 
Californians, Inc. 
Canadian Government ( . of 


Capewe' 
Certo ‘Surejell) ; 
Chesebrough Products (Vaseline) 


Hart-Parr Company (Tractors) Midwest Radio Company (Miraco) Si-.no..d8 Sa vs 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers Monarch Ranges Smi.ch Brothess Cough Drops 
Harvey Hickory Single-trees Multibestos Brake Ltning Sta. k Brow. Fruit Trees 
Harvey Ride Rite Automobile Multibestos Clutch Lining Stearns Electr'c Paste and Roach 
Springs Multibestos Transm'ssion Lining Exterm'nator 
Henderson Seeds Natco Hollow Tile Silos & Farm Stevens’ Firearms 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream _ Buildings Sun-Maid Ratsins 
Hiudson Cars National Fence Swift Products 
Ingersoll Watches Nesceo Perfect Oll Cook Stove United States Fence 
Instant Postum Nesco Royal Granite Enamel Ware United States Tires 
Sausage Stuffers International Harvester Farm New Perfection Oil Ranges Vellastic Underwear 
Eanex Cars Operating Equipment Oshkosh B'Gosh Overalls Victor Talking Machines 
Eveready lashlights International Motor Trucks Paramount Ranges Whiting-Adams Co. ‘Brushes) 
Eveready Radio Batteries International Tractors Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires) Wright's Bias Fold Tape 


Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 
Dietz Lanterns 

Dodge Automobiles & Trucks 
Douglas, W. L., Shoes 

Dr. Clark's Purity Milk Strainers 
Dunlop Tires 

Durant Cars 

Durham-Duplex Razor Company 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 
Enterprise Meat Choppers and 
tion & Colonization) 

Horseshoe Nails 
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She hated 
to tell him 


GHE was so proud of her big brother. 
But of late he seemed much dis- 
couraged. He was being left out of 
things — dances, dinners— and somehow 
“the girl” never had an open date. 


His sister knew the cause. She hated 
to tell him, because it was such a personal 
thing, but finally she did, and he was a 
good sport about it! 

we w wm 


Nearly all yo men are inclined to 
have a grimy-looking skin, spotted with 
blackheads. Few men realize that this 
hinders their success in life. Pompeian 
Massage Cream is the certain way to 
help you overcome this handicap by 
giving you a clear, ruddy complexion. 
w wd w 


Clears the Skin: Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses all dust and 
dirt from the pores. It helps clear up 
blackheads and pimples by stimulating 
healthy circulation, and by keeping the 
skin clean and the pores open. 


Easy to use: Rub it in; rub it out. After 
shaving or washing ap ly the Massage 
Cream to your face. Hu it in gently. 
Continue. rubbing and immediately it 
rolls out, bringing with it all the dirt 
and skin impurities. Result—a clean, 
healthy skin with clear glowing color. 


Your drug store has it. Use it 
regularly at home. 


SPECIAL OFFER gc ~*~ cS » 
4 of 60¢ jar ain reesei 
for 10¢ = == 


For 10c we send a special 
Trial Jar containing one- 
third of regular 60c con 
tents. Contains sufficient 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
to test thoroughly its won- 
pa be benefits. Positivel 

only one jar to a family 
on this exceptional offer. 


Dompeian 
Massage (rea” 


Pompeian Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Dept. 14 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for 34 of a 60c jar 
of Pompeian Massage Cream. 
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self a barn it was customary for everybody 
round about to give him a lift with it. 
He’d get the Caen for the framework 
ready, and then on a certain day all the 
neighbors would come and ‘raise’ it for 
him. The women-folks’d come to cook for 
the gang.” 


About this time, Jack’s father dis- 
covered the presence of clay suitable 
for tile- and brick-making on his farm. An 
old oak had been felled one autumn, and 
in falling a sharp branch had lodged in the 
ground. Next spring, when Jack pulled 
up the branch good brick clay came with 
it. At once the Miners resumed the busi- 
ness that had been their mainstay in Ohio. 
It was a business which, later on, was to 
play a determining role in Jack’s life. 

He married at twenty-four. In the 
quickly passing years his father and 
mother died, after a happily wedded life of 
sixty years. His sisters married. His 
brothers, except Ted, got the ‘‘ migrating” 
fever, and set out for the Canadian North- 
west. Jack and Ted were left alone to 
any on the brick and tile yard. 

arriage, the breaking up of the family, 
the little Gisinees and its burden of mort- 
gages,. all sobered Jack. He began to 
notice things which had escaped him 
before; for instance, that fear which all 
wild creatures held for him. 

Ted and he talked matters over, and 
decided to stop their hunting for the mar- 
ket. However, they couldn’t bring them- 
selves to the point of giving up hunting 
altogether. ey became leaders in ex- 
peowene into the North after the moose, 

ear, elk, and caribou. It was on one of 
these trips that Ted was accidentally shot 
and killed. 

“*Ted’s death broke my inclination for 
the woods,” he went on to tell me. ‘For 
the first time in my life, I really began to 
think, to look life square in the eye. I had 
a wife and two children depending on me 
for support. I had a little one-horse busi- 
ness, against which there was a mortgage 
big enough to sink it and ten per cent 
interest to pay. I had no education. I 
couldn’t even read and write. I began to 
see life differently from what I had. 

“J got to thinking, Sundays when my 
wife and boys had gone to Sunday-school 
and I was home alone, of some of the 
things Ted and I had talked over—of how 
the Minds would fly close to the farmer 
plowing, but go screaming off at sight of 
us with our guns. I knew there wasn’t 
any accident about this, and that it didn’t 
just seem to happen. I had hidden my- 
self more than once under a blanket, with 
my decoys out, and watched the wild 
geese as they came to feed. At sight of 
one red hair of my head protruding from 
the blanket they'd fly a-screaming Bloody 
murder. Dogs know oneman from another. 
Wild creatures have the same instinct. I 
knew that the geese flew because it was 
Jack Miner! It wasn’t a comfortable feel- 
ing for a man who was as lonely as I was 
then. 

‘One Sunday my little boy took me by 
the hand. His mother had him all fixed 
out for Sunday-school. 

‘Why don't you come too, Papa?’ he 
asked. ‘You seem so lonely sittin’ home 


' here by yourself.’ 


“‘T had never been to Sunday-school 
before. The Bible was all a big mystery 
to me. 


“* Maybe I'll go next Sunday,’ I evaded. 

‘**No, come now, Papa,’ my boy begged. 
“I don’t like to go off and leave you. 

“Finally I went. 

“Then in Sunday-school, in the same 
class with my little son, for he knew more 
than I did, the boys began to teach me 
about the Bible and to point out for me 
some of the simpler words. In return | 
told them stories of the woods, and of the 
birds and the animals. We sort of ex- 
changed knowledge. 

“I got a Bible and took it home with 
me. I was working fifteen hours a da 
then at my little tile factory—I had to fl 
was going to keep that interest paid; and 
two nights a week I’d get up at one in the 
morning to sit by and burn the kilns. | 
had from ten to forty minutes to wait until 
the next firing. During those idle minutes 
I studied my Bible, teaching myself to 
read it. Sundays, the boys’d explain 
things I couldn’t understand. 

Before a year had passed I was be- 
amis to find out things about the Bible 

"d never dreamed had any place there. 
In Job, twelfth chapter, Y found this: 
“But ask now the beasts and they shall 
teach thee; and the fowls of the air, and 
they shall tell thee.’ 

“One night I came across this, in Deu- 
teronomy, chapter twenty-two, sixth and 
seventh verses: 


“Tf a bird’s nest chance to be before thee in 
the way in any tree, or on the ground, whether 
they be young ones, or eggs, and the dam sit- 
ting upon the young, or upon the eggs, thou 
shalt not take the dam with the young: 

“But thou shalt in any wise let the dam go, 
and take the young to thee; that it may be well 
with thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy 
days. 


“Why, it seemed that God had aimed 
that right at me! 

“I said to myself, ‘Jack Miner, you’ve 
made yourself the enemy of all creatures. 
Now, why can’t you turn about and make 
them all your friends?’ 


ad esc! spring I started putting out 
corn for the geese.” 

The first spring he did this, 1904, he 
called his neighbors together, told them of 
what he purposed to do, and had them 
promise not to shoot the geese until he 
gave the word, and then only to a limited 
number. During the first four years, 
when no geese came, Jack Miner was the 
jest of the countryside. 

In spite of the scoffs, Jack gave up 
every bit of his spare time learning to pro- 
tect game. It took him four years to learn 
how to keep weasels from killing his young 
pheasants, and seventeen years to learn the 
trick of capturing wild geese harmlessly, 
so he could tag their legs and aa their 
migrations. The whole story would make 
a book itself. 

It was from talking to the boys in his 
Sunday-school class that he got the idea 
of giving lectures. His bird friends came 
to his place in such numbers that he 
couldn’t earn enough money to buy feed 
for them. He had to add to his income tn 
some way, and lecturing was the only 
means of which he could think. His first 
paid talks were to boys; but when they 
went home and told their parents about 
\ebie Miner, the grown-ups too insisted on 

earing him. eee ke can’t accept 
nearly all the requests that come to him to 
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speak, from every part of the United States 
and Canada. 

‘‘T’mnoteloquent,” he said tome. “I’ve 
never tried to be. I just talk the way 
things come to me, of things that I know 
about from living with them, and let the 
grammar take care of itself. Folks see 
what I’m trying to do, and they help me. 
One night, after I had talked to fifteen 
hundred people, and they were crowding 
about the platform with questions, a man 
came up and slipped a note into my hand. 

““*When you get time,’ he whispered, 
‘read it. I don’t mean it for criticism, 
just to help.’ 

‘“‘He had set down all the mistakes | 
had made in grammar, and had written 
out the corrections for me. I never made 
those same mistakes again. I’ve learned 
more from my mistakes than from any 
other one source. The very mistake I 
made at the start, of studying the woods 
instead of books, in the end has turned out 
to be my biggest stroke of fortune. You 
might say that I made a plumb failure of 
my life, then built a new life on the old 
ruins, which were ruins, sure enough.” 


“JOHN MARTIN Leads Morgan 
Shepard a Strange Life’’ is the story 
of a man who is known and loved by 
thousands of children and grown- 


ups all over the land. As Morgan 


Shepard he grew up, went to work, 
and had more than a man’s share of 
adventures. But as John Martin he 
has never grown up. Next month 
this article tells you all about the 
man you and your children have 
loved for so many years. 


How Cecil De Mille 
Works and What He 
Knows About Us 


(Continued from page 34) 


have happened in my own experience: 

“‘Several years ago we were doing a 
war picture called “The Little American.’ 
In one scene we had a line of guns—the 
French 75’s—about half a mile long. 
During ake firing, the breech-block of one 
of these guns blew out. 

‘fA splinter—and by ‘splinter’ I mean 
a sharp piece of wood about eighteen 
inches long—was driven through one 
man’s side, pierced through a_ second 
man’s shoulder, and ripped across a third 
man’s cheek! These three men were the 
crew of that gun. 

“Yet not one of them stopped! They 
went right on, trying to bring up the 
ammunition, and to load and fire the gun. 
Not until the whistle blew, indicating that 
the camera had stopped, did they col- 
lapse! And not until that moment did the 
men of the gun crews at either side of 
them rush to their assistance. 

‘I could tell you a hundred stories of 
the courage and pluck of motion picture 
actors. They won't stop for anything— 
until the camera stops. 

“We were making a scene once when 
live sparks fell from an arc light and, 
by some diabolical chance, dropped on 
Leatrice Joy, who was in evening costume. 


simple treatments 


Outlined below are 4 simple ways 
to correct the 4 most common 
hair troubles. 


Which one does 
your hair need? 


Nature, of course, intended every 
man and woman to have young- 
looking, healthful hair. If your hair 


lacks life one of four conditions prob- 


ably stands in the way. To permit 


Nature to restore the life and lustre 
to your hair in her own wonderful 
way, simply remove the wrong con- 
ditions. But how? 


Below we outline four simple treat- 
ments designed to correct these four 
common tair and scalp troubles. 
Each of these treatments is in ac- 
cord with approved modern thought 
on the care of the hair. 


Packer’s Tar Soap, the basis of 
these treatments, is as safe, mild 
and yet efficient a shampoo soap as 
can be made. For about a half cen- 
tury 1t has been recommended by 
foremost physicians specializing in 
the care of the hair and scalp. 


for DANDRUFF 


Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 759% of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff need not result in serious conse- 
quences if carefully and properly treated. The 
Packer Method of treatment, based on modern 
thought, will be found'in the booklet which 
comes with each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for DRY hair 


Successful shampooing removes the accumula- 
tions of surface oil from the scalp. This 
makes the hair seem dry at first but this dry- 
ness is temporary and only noticeable for a 
day or two. If dryness persists it is probably 
due to inactivity of the oil glands—a condition 
requiring special care and treatment. You will 
find an authoritative treatment for dry hair 
in the booklet packed with each cake of 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for OILY hair 


Too oily hair is produced by an over activity 
of the oil glands. A special treatment for 
oily hair, including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for FALLING hair 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer 
treatment for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair 
(you will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each cake of Packer's 
Tar Soap). If, however, the regular use of 
this Packer treatment does not stop the loss 
of your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you see a scalp specialist. 


Sample and Book 10c 


For 10c we will send a generous sample of Packer’s Tar Soap and our book, “ How to 
Care for the Hair and Scalp,” containing scores of reliable facts and hints helpful in 


keeping vour hair healthy and 
Dept. &6-G, Box 85, G. P. O., New York, 


insure correct mailing.) 


good voorine: ne The Packer me 


o., Inc., 


. (Print your name and address, to 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Now 


Each cake 
in a metal 
soap box 


TREATMENTS 


with each cake 


Whartto do for dryhair. 
How co treat oily hair. 
Modern dandruff 
treatment. 
How to massage. 
What to do for falling 
hair. 
These and many other 
important questions @n- 
swered in the informative 
booklet packed with each 
cake, 
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4 out of 5 


Dental statistics show that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands vounger, 
too—have Pyorrhea. Wii 
you escape? 


Another time, drops from a pot of boiling 
grease were spattered over her. In both 
these cases, she was burned so deeply 
that she has the scars to this day. But 
she went right on with the scene; and no 
one—except Leatrice—knew what had 
hap ened until it was all over. 

J remember one experience which was 
very amusing, although it must have 
seemed anything but funny to the actor. 
We were doing ‘Male and Female;’ and 
there was a scene where [Thomas Meighan 
comes in, carrying a leopard which fe is 
supposed to have killed. With the leopard 
hanging over his shoulder he makes love 
to Glens Swanson, who played the part 
of the heroine. 

“We tried a stuffed leopard first; but it 
looked as if it were made of wood, so we 
decided we would have to buy a leopard 
and kill ic. At one of the-zoos, we found 
an animal which had recently killed aman, 
and was so vicious that it had been con- 
demned to die too. 

‘Ie was a magnificent specimen, a 
hundred pounds of splendid lithe muscle— 
and concentrated hatred. It was too 
gorgeous a creature to kill; so I said we 
would give it enough chloroform and 
ether to make it insensible, and use it in 
the scene, anyway. 

“We Boupheienloroleun by the gallon, 
saturated big bath sponges with it, and 
stuck them into the leopard’s box. When 


Protect your gums 
and save your teeth 


Just as a ship needs the closest atten- 
~ tion under the water-line, so do the 
teeth under the gum-line. If the gums 
shrink, serious dangers result. 


The teeth are loosened. They are ex- 
posed to tooth-base decay. The gums 
themselves become tender and bleed 
easily. They often disfigure the 
mouth as they recede. The whole 
system is affected. 


If used in time and used consistently, 
Forhan’s will help prevent Pyorrhea 
or check its progress. Forhan’s is 
safe, efficient and pleasant-tasting. It 
preserves gum health and corrects 
tender gum spots, hardens gum tis- 
sues so they will offer proper support 
to the teeth, and keeps your mouth 
fresh and healthy. 


Just as a ship needs 

e closest attention 
under the water-line, 
so do your teeth um 


it became temporarily dead to the world, 
we took it out, draped it over Tom’s 
shoulder, and started the scene. Of 
course we had men ready with guns in 
case the leopard unexpectedly came to. 

“You know how people mutter and 
talk when they are under an anesthetic? 
Well, animals do the same thing. Meighan 
had barely begun the love scene, when 
‘Gr-r-r-rh!’ went the leopard. 

“‘Anybody but a motion picture actor 
would have dropped that leopard and 
fled,”’ laughed De Mille. ‘‘But Meighan 
only clutchedj Gloria a little more fer- 
vently, and exclaimed, ‘He’s coming to!’ 

“No, he isp’t!l’ I said. ‘Go mnght 
ahead.’ 

““Your eyes are like the stars of 
heaven,’ Meighan went on. 

***Gr-r-r-rh!’ went the leopard. 

“** Your lips—I tell you he’s coming to!” 
from Meighan, ‘Grer-r-rh!’ from the 
leopard. ‘I love you!’ from Meighan. 
‘Gr-r-r-rh!’ from the leopard. And so on 
—until the whistle blew. Not until then 


did Meighan, who really thought the 
Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; : leopard was coming to, make a move not 
it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have “= F called for by the scene. Tt takes nerve to 
found it beneficial for years. For your SLL | do a thing like that.’ 


Le 


own sake ask for Forhan’s For theGums. | = 
All druggists, 35¢ and 6oc in tubes. OR = WHat was the biggest emergency 
Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. HEEG you ever had to meet in directing 


a picture?” I asked. 

De Mille has a habit of walking up and 
down the room while he 1s talking. He — 
was doing this when I asked that question; 
and for a moment he went on walking 
before he spoke. 

‘There have been so many,” he said. 

Then he stopped, and began to laugh. 

“Vil tell you of one that [ll never | 
forget. It was when we were all set to 
make the scene of the Israelites and the 
Egyptians crossing through the divided 
waters of the Red Sea, in ‘The Ten 
Commandments.’ There had been weeks 
and months of preparation for that scene. 
At first, it hell seemed that it couldn't 


Forhan Company, New York 


orhaty 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste= 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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possibly be done. When Miss Macpherson 
was writing the scenario she asked me 
whether she should consider technical 
problems. : 

“You go ahead and write into the 
story whatever you think ought to be 
there!’ I said. ‘Then it will be up to the 
rest of us to figure out how it can be done.’ 

“‘I confess, though, that when we faced 
the problem of that Red Sea crossing, I 
was afraid that for once we were stumped. 
However, we did figure out a way of doin 
it; and on this day that I’m going to tell 
you about we were to shoot the big scenes. 

“We had buile a platform, sixty-five 
feet high, which had to be strong enough 
to stand double exposure. I'll give you an 
idea of what that means. Even in the 
studio, when we are going to make 
double exposures, the cameras must be 
screwed to the floor and fastened by 
wires, so that there will not be the slight- 
est vibration. So you can imagine how 
solidly that sixty-five-foot-high platform 
had to be built. 


‘“TIXHE scene was to be taken at exactly 

twelve o'clock. It must be taken then 
when the sun was directly overhead, for 
there must be no shadows falling across 
the fenced-in lane along which the 
people and chariots were to pass. 

“We were at a place in_ southern 
California where the desert comes right 
down to the ocean. We had two thousand 
actors and four thousand animals. Then 
there were all the other people who help 
in taking a big scene like that. And there 
were no motor cars or trucks, because 
none could get through the miles of sand 
between us and the highway. Our only 
conveyances were sleds with wooden 
runners. 

“‘At eleven-thirty we made a test shot 
with the camera, to see that everything 
was all mght. It was developed at once, 
and I took a look at it. That one look 
was enough to show me that everything 
was not all nght. 

“The sand, where the waters of the 
Red Sea were supposed to have just 

arted—and which thus was supposed to 
Fae become the bottom of the sea—was 
as dry as a bone! And it showed in the 
picture that it was dry. 

“By this time it was twenty-five 
minutes to twel ve—which was “zero hour’ 
for us. Something had to be done, and 
done immediately. 

‘‘My first idea was paint. ‘Get black 
paint, I said, ‘and spread it on that 
sand!’ 

‘But the stretch to be covered was a 
mile and a half long. There wasn’t 
enough black paint in that part of the 
country to have covered that length of 
sand, even if we could have got it. So I 
tried to think of something else. 

““*Get centrifugal pumps and spray the 
sand with water — the ocean!’ was my 
next desperate suggestion. 

“We were only fifty feet from the 
ocean,” laughed De Mille; ‘‘but heaven 
knows how far we were from the necessary 
centrifugal pumps! So that scheme didn't 
help much, either. I admit that I was in 
despair. 

“**A thousand dollars to the man with 
an idea that will work!’ I called out. 

“For a few minutes there was absolute 
silence, while we all feverishly thought 
and thought and thought. I racked my 


\ \ J 1TH the development of this 


Give Your Home the 
Convenience of Frigidaire 


new Frigidaire model any 
home or apartment which has electric 
service can have the wonderful con 
venience of Frigidaire electric refrig- 
eration. The first cost of Frigidaire is 
very reasonable, and its operating cost 
is usually less than the cost of ice. 

The new Frigidaire is made complete 
with cabinet, and sells for $245, f. o. b. 
Dayton. It is compact and occupies only 
a small space, yet has ample food capacity 
for the average family. Sturdy construc- 
tion—of five-ply wood and corkboard— 
insures excellent heat insulation and 
long years of satisfactory service. A 
single electrical connection 
starts 1t operating in your 
home. It is entirely auto 
matic—nothing to replen- 
ish, nothing to worry about. 

If you have a good ice box 
in your home now you will 
want to see the new low- 
priced model of the Frigid- 
aire mechanism, with which 
your present refrigerator 
can be converted into a 
Frigidaire—easily and at 


; Frigidaves. 
very little expense. The 


it Dayton.O 


Frigidaire is priced as 
low as $190f.0.b. Dayton. 
There are thirty-two models, 
twelve complete with cabi- 
net and twenty designed for 
use in converting standard 
makes of refrigerators into 


complete Frigidaire mechanism for this 
purpose costs as little as $190 f. o. b. 
Dayton. 

Any Frigidaire model will give your 
home better refrigeration—freedom from 
the possible annoyance of outside ice 
supply—automatic day-after-day, week- 
after-week operation, without any at- 
tention on your part—constant, dry, 
tase lee cold—foods that are always 

resh, pure and wholesome—new and 
delicious frozen desserts—all of the ad- 
vantages that come only with the 
dependable and economical service ren- 
dered by Frigidaire. 

The fees aes of Frigidaire users 

everywhere, and the main- 

tenance of a nation-wide or- 

ganization of 3,500 trained 

sales and service represent- 

atives assure you of com- 

plete satisfaction with 
Frigidaire in your home. 

It may be purchased for a 
small first payment—the 
balance to be distributedon 
easy terms. Any Frigidaire 
ofhce will supply informa- 
tionor descriptive literature 
will be mailed on request. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. C-1g. Dayton, Ohio, Delco-Light Company of Canada, Ltd., 245 
Makers of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, Electric 


Toronto, Ont. 


avtlaw Ave. 


Washing Machines, and Frigidasre Electric Refrigeration. 


Kiril 


Made by the 
Domestic 


Delco-Light Company, 
Dept. C-14, Dayton, Ohio 


Address .... 


Please send me complete de- 
scriptive literature on Frigid- 
aire Electric Refrigeration. 


daire 


Name ....ee- 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


masters. 


Canoeing; 


Exceptional vd f 
with a delightfu 


——FORGIRLS 


The following classes of students are admitted: 
1. Students desiring to complete their college preparation. 
Final year students will be admitted (certificate). 
2. Students desiring to complete their high school or second- 
ary school work (diploma). 
3. Students who have completed their high school or secondary school work, 
and desire to take Junior College Courses. 
students completing any two year course. With the exception of English 
and Literature, these courses are entirely elective. 

Special opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston 


ortunities 
home life 


A diploma will be given 


Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), 9 Hole Golf 
Course on the property; Tennis, 


Field Sports; all inter Sports; 


Gymnasium, 45 by 90 ft., Swimming Pool. 
A finely equipped school—1to buildi 
mestic Science, Elocution, Art, 
Business Management; Junior College Courses. 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1925-26 are being 
accepted in the order of their applications. 


Special cars for Western girls from Chicago September 22 


ngs. 
Pcaibinst Secretarial Courses; 


1657 Summit St, NEWTON, Mass. | 


PENN HALL 


1906 Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 1925 


School for Girls and Junior Conservatory of Music. 
Aim— Full Development of True Womanhood. Regu- 
lar and Special Courses. Accredited School of Music. 
Special classes for college preparation. Intensive 
training. 

New Arts Building and Auditorium completed 
before opening in iy Scaggs Every dormitory room 
communicates with bath. Twenty-acre athletic field, 
twenty-five-acre campus, one-hundred-and-twenty- 
six-acre farm adjoining campus. 

May each year spent at seashore. Work not inter- 
rupted. Wholesome work and wholesome play make 
wholesome womanhood. Golf (nine holes), tenals, 
hockey, basketball, canoeing, horseback riding, track. 
Catalog and views upon request. Rates $900. 


FRANK S, MAGILL, A, M,, Headmaster, Box B 


REW 


The Carmel School 
— for Girls 


On beautiful Lake Gleneida, 49 miles from 


New York. 600 feet elevation. High 
scholastic standing. Small classes. New 
building for Junior School. 60th year. For 
catalog address 


CLARENCE P. McCLELLAND, President 
Carmel, New York 


7 


ACCREDITED. Intensive College Preparat: 
40 acre estate — woods and seashore. Historic 
field sports, skiing, skating. For catalog write 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall 


**VIRGINIA PARK‘*'— overlooking the 
city of Bristol in the healthful mountain 
climate of “Old Virginia.’ Courses: 
Accredited College Preparatory and Jun- 
ior College; Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Journalism, Secretarial, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Social Training. Character De- 
velopment. Students from 40 states and 
foreign countries. References required. 
early application advised. 


Bisbopth 


Congenial School Life 
Bishopthorpe girls enjoy profitable study and all 
those recreations that make school life really de- 
lightful—Riding, Tennis, Swimming in the School's 
own Pool, Dramatics, School Dances, and oceasional 
chaperoned trips to New York and Philadelphia, 
only two hours distant. 
Mr and Mrs. Claude N. Wyant 


Principals 


Box 317 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage 


Designed for the higher education of women, 
lerary on vocational and professional lines. 

iberal Arts, Secretarial Work, Household 
Economics and Nursing. B.A. and B.S. de- 


grees. Address Secretary. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 


: Junior College 
Frances Shimer School *°9%54:0 
For Girls and Young Women. 9 modern buildings, 
$40,000 library under construction. Campus 25 acres, 
College department two years with diploma. Four 
years academy work. Home Economics. Music. Art. 
Golf. Hockey. 73rd year. Term opens September 
9, 1925. Catalog. Address 
WM. P. McKEE, A.M., B.D., Dean, 
Box 649, Mt. Carroll, 
Ihinots 


en ~ ey = 1. F ; ‘opm 
Tale WAN Hor Girls « 


ory — general courses. 50 minutes from Boston. 
trips. Horseback riding, tennis, rowing, sailing, 


Prides Crossing, Mass. 


55th Year. Modern new buildings, every 
room has a bath attached. Health record 
unexcelled. Fine outdoor life. Horse-back 
riding, Swimming, and Gymnasium are 
given to every pupil without extra cost. 
100-acre campus with beautiful lake and 
water sports. lor catalogue and book of 
views address: 
W.E. Martin, Ph. D., Pres. 


Box F, Bristol, Va. 
lh 
Some girls elect the College Preparatory Course. 


Worthwhile Courses 
Others take advantage of the unusual opportunity 


to study Home Economics, Interior Decoration, 
Costume Design, Seeretarial Work, Expression, 
Art, Music or Arts and Crafts. 

Write for the new illustrated catalog 

Box 249 Bethlehem, Pennsylvania | 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Along the beach 


NATIONALLY patronized school of 
limited enrollment, emphasiz- 
ing the two-year Junior Col- 

lege and four-year High School 
courses. Special work in Art, Musie, 
I-xpression, Home Economics, Seere- 


tarial Training and Normal Course 
in Physical Education. 
Ideal location on Gulf of Mexieo. 


Healthful, delightful climate. Spa- 
cious campus with beautiful modern 
buildings. All sports. Swimming. 
Riding. Tor catalog write President 
Richard G. Cox, Box T, Gulfport, 


Mississippi. 


Gulf Park College 


A SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE {r2,x2";;“im the 
Junior College or High School or Finishing Courses, M 
Art, Business, Dom. Sci., Exp., Social Training, Nation 


Patronage, Fixed Rate, Tours to Va.'!S es, Golf, 
Swimming, Athletics, Country Club tthe ~~ 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 234 College Place, ersburg, Va. 


GREENBRIER COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


eptember wrt Box A,Lewisburg,W.Va.Founded Wiz 
Modern, $250,000 fireproof dormitory. Elevation 2300 ft. 
Near White Sulphur Springs. Strictest care health and 
morals. Full College and Academy courses. Riding, 
swimming athletics. 


School of Per 
SEA PINE S “Hoo! of Personality 


Thomas Bickford, Founder 

Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Christian in- 
fluence. One hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. College 
Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic courses. Arts. 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. Recrea- 
tion Camp July and August. Summer courses and 
orship Training for older girls and young women. 

Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Directors 

Box S, Brewster, Mass. 


t@arys 


A standard college for 
girls offering courses 

sading to Bachelor and 
Master degrees. Cul- 
tural and vocational edu- 


ollese— 
cation combined. Music, 
Commercial Art, Journal- 


olre ame ism, Home Economics, 


Teacher Training, etc. Modern and completely equip- 
ved buildings. Physical training and outdoor sports. 
‘or catalog address The Registrar 

St. Mary's College, Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana, 


Southern Seminary 


A School of Character 


For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. College Preparatory, 4 
years; seminary and collegiate, 2 years. Cultural] 
advantages. Music, Art, /xpression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Physical 
Education and Com- 
mercial courses. Es- 
pecially noted for 
Health, Home Life, 
Character Building. 
Gymnasium, Riding. 
OSth year. 

R.L. Durham, Pres. 

Box 906 
Buena Vista, Va. 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


| A 5 mn Hal fo I for ( nior 15 ae 


Mole, fe, At, Drs Dramatic Art, Home Economics, Sec- 
Courses. Athletics and other student activ- 
ities. Modernbuildings. Beautiful grounds. 
Thirty-ninth annual session begins Sept. 22 

1925. Limited registration. Illustrated cata- 
\ logue, and views, free, upon request. 


Address REGISTRAR, BOX A.M. 
Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


ty. A Home Stein Presi SM) 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


» Preparatory, General and Cultural Courses. 
‘spersonalit observed and developed. Book- 

elephone West Newton 131. 

LUCY ALLEN, Principal West Newten, Mass. 


ICHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


For Girls. Last years of high school; two-year advanced 
elective course. em phasis on music, art, drama. 
Twi advantages of the 


eive-acre campus: untry 
national capital. Address Frederic Ernest Farrington, 
Pb.D.. Box A, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C. 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Episcopal school f _ New modern, fire-proof building and 
fom Teale 6 Soares ezmapan for opie. courses. 
hehe. A. 5 ain, and art. [an Low Hox A. 


AKELEY HALL—A School for Girls 


Healthful and picturesque location on Lake Mich 

College hi ard-naatel and general courses. Indivi ual 

eg oe tdoor sports and systematic physical train- 
ing. For illustrated year book address the Principal 

May Helen Vorkeo Boz 346-A Grand Heaven, Mich. 


Vasornia, Danville. 


Randolph-Macon Institute ffmited vo 


100. College preparatory and ial courses for those 
bot wishing to go to college. Vocal Instrumental 

br - Hendelp Me ve cage G jum 
Address J C. N. A.M. Pi 


Epi school ae girls — Eighty-first Session. Rich 
in itions of the past; alive to the needs of the 


sports. Address Mrs. H. N. A. B. BoxC. 
O AK. St. Paul’s distinctive 
=i mega School for girl 
ry your. Boarding . ° ry 
mang, Riding. f nie. g, Husicand drama arts, Bk ed. At- 


R. satis Principals 


rend 
GLEN EDEN fr 


Sa Sheers et teres fees anes mr 
GLERBROCK 


GLEN EDEN, ROAD, STAMFORD, CONN. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE and CONSERVATORY 


Minutes from 
Avenue (N. Y.) 


Ietics Swimming. Rates $500 
Da. J. W. MALONE, Pres., Box A, Clevelan 


Close personal touch 


entenary and instruction for 

each girl. Six diploma 

ol legi ate courses. Fine democrat 
ic spirit, sensible 

nstitute regulations, happy 


school life. Beautiful hill country near New York 
City. 50 acres. 5 modern buildings. Swimming 
pool. 5lst year. Catalog. 

ai J. TREVORROW, D. D., President 


Hackettstown, N. J. 
Special Schools 


2 am nr ID 
aye ae SCHOOL : 
Xsan Iheatre 
Summer and Fall 
Acting, Teaching, Directing 
bette pantane 
DIRECTORS guncing, Fine Arts and Photopley. Developing 
dian Dale personality and poise essential for any vocation 
Wm. A. Brody a life. Alviene Art Theatre and Student Stoc 
BR 5 cos while learning. N.Y. 
THe men, faplr, Macy BLfonN Bltasor plinter, Aupette 
‘ nter, ette 
mere Ke tormeann J, Arne 1 Ds w Pred pad Adcle 
ters, Evelyn ; _ 
J.J. Seubert Nora ree. ayior | Hol vel 7 Ribblesdale, 
piel Vivian M. Astor, G Gould- andothers, 


Wri ete. te Secretary, W 
SN. Y.. ask for catalog EXT. 40. ost 
70th 


“TR VIN year 


» mr besstifal Cam berland Val! Harriab Coll pr 

Wks Sitlets Goes ZB deg degree. M BIC: Piano, Voie ce, 
Organ. T eory, Harmony, etc. Home Economics, Sele 

ryan, Expreasiso. A school of sel lect patronage. Swimming pool. 


Irving College aad Music Censervatery 
€. £. CompbeS, Pres. Bex A, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


The Woods’ School 


FOR ExXCeee CHILDREN 
GIRLS BOY LITTLE FOLKS 
Booklet Hix 172, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


" Open Air Methods. 


Co-Educational Schools 


ENO 


SEMINARY 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


PASSIFERN 22 Sam 


In Lake Region 
of New York 


Girls fer Leading Colleges 
Also offers the first year of College Courses. 
Healthful location with superb view of mts. Alt. 

2300 feet. Steam heated buildings. Small classes, 

individual attention. Teachers with college degrees. 

Piano, voice, violin, harmony, art, home economics. 

Physical culture, horseback riding, outings at Camp 

Greystone. For catalog address 

Jes. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Bex D, Hendersonville, N. C. 


ear Lake  Goneducat noted for health. Elevation 


13201 eet ucational. Pe Pp a grr 
eras & Courses in Secretarial, Household Science, 
ars rt and Oratory. Junior Pupils received. 
All athletics, winter sports. 10lst year. Catalog. 
i desiatcs cE. HAMILTON, D0.D., President 
A, Cazenovia, N. v. 


GRAND RIVER 


INSTITUTE 
Prepares boys and girls for col- 


DSDEN. HALL wut 
In the far-famed “Garden Spot” of Pennsy\vania 


equipment. Vacanct 
= 4 sie ey be po 


TMles Geese Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An accredited high school. 
Girls prepared for all colle General courses, 
music, art, domestic science. Catalog. 


Miss Anna A. Raymend, A. M., Principal Box A 
OXFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 


Pounded 1830 
Standard College course with B. A. degree. Music courses 
with B. M. degree. Normal courses in Household Economics. 
Public School Music and Art. Rates $450. Write for thon 
Points.” Addreea Ohio, Oxford, Box 40, Oxford Coll 


CEDAR CREST A college with modern a 


mitorieg and equipment, at- 
tractive suburban site, congental ae life. Degree and 
cera courses. Liberal Arta, A.B : Secretarial Science, 


ni, 
Highest ec Junior 


fore (13 bre. to Phila.) Ninety saurte year. 
lege and for useful, well rounded lives. Large endow- 
ment, elena equ ipped plant. Athletics carefully 
supervised aes partments in Music and Ex- 
pression. Rates $500 
Earl W. Hamblin, Principal, Box K-19 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula 


Dickinson Seminary 


gymnasium with ©30-ft. tiled swimming pool. Athletic 
teams are winners. Catalog. Address 


Service. Sex A, Alentewa, Pa. Jehan W. Leng, 0.0., Pres., Bex A Wilamsgort, Peans. 


SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL 


‘ounded 1825 
a scoot Sv cnseators: school for girls. Stro 


een|| G School 
Piano, violin and voice instruction. Athletics, e O r ge Cc O O 
horseback riding, physical training a oat eh nen i cs journalism ee 
WT, Paynter, Prineieal, on Street, Shothyvile, Keatech a ; qpe ournalism, househo 
> 11] arts, citizenship from Philadelphia. 


CUDDER SCHOOL =e Young Women 


=n fields. thleties. the 5 Cymnssiu. 
Ww rates. 


Community Service. (B) 
Mosic. (D) ATHLETICS. Address 
Mise A. M. Seuddor 244 W. 72d St. New York City 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


For a voce we Seri nh aber Intermed 
Art, Athletics “ts 


||Wesl ey Collegiate Institute 


dented Saat Under Christian management. 
Est. 1873. Junior College with Preparatory and 
Elective courses. Music, Art, Business. Advan- 
tages of State Capital. Best environment, fine 
home atmosphere. Modern equ pee Athletic 
field. Gymnasium with track and pool. Catalog. 


HENRY G. BUDD, 0. 0., Pres., Bex A, Dever, Delaware 


for Children whose Progress 
Three separate achools for bo 
acientific observation an 
ealthful Recreation ‘and # A 
and ‘Vocational Courses. Male Faculty in ect for Older 
Boys. Camp in Summer. For LUustrated Catalog Address: 


Helena T. Devereux, Box M Berwyn, Pa. 


ory and 2 Sesentie Se Senos, Bases : aes a EA 


Cc. OD. 7 A President Bex < 


nnes 


f. An GIRLS’ SCHOOL NEAR ITS UNIVERSITY 


Eplacopal. Exceptional environment of culture. Thorough 
College Preparation. Girls & to 18 years. Mountain Climate. 
Illustrated Catalog. Box A, Charlottesville, Vs. 


r Doped gi of ope va weeenl 


ihaiacdeenatil sibel ttt eat ll Et SER 
Coe eee or High School Graduates. ‘All athe CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 
totice = iding, Tennis, Swimming, etc. Address Co-educational. B. A. and B. 8. degrees. Strong 


pre-medical and professional courses. Diploma 
course in music. Athletics. Interesting college life. 
Day and boarding students. Catalog. Box A, Reading, Pa 


Fer Young Ladies a hed 1842 Staunton, Virginia or ene a x a 

Term begins Sept. 1 In Shenandoah vaiiey st Wi EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 

Unsurpassed climate meter ott moment Courses: Collewiats, i On Narragansett Bay 

BG Science, Degree; Preparatory, 4 years. Magic At eros. 123 Saftge eueranes ce redition settosgg ated ‘hee Hip 
Co-Educational Schools som A bo eee eer ocean Principal, East Greenwich 


CUSHING ACADEMY Oo AKWOOD SCHOOL 


coy oie from New York City, ov _podeen Valley. 
ular Co- 


oot of neh i educational. academ c 
I of h ideals with fenchers 6) of Christian characte 
ery reasonable Addrees 


for High School graduates. 
nasium. Am a fe Co-educational. 
H. S. Cowell, Pd.D., Principal Ashbu 


Starkey Seminary 


Co-educational. Endowed. Ages, 12 and upward. New York 
Regents Standards. Prepares for college or business. Ad- 
vanced work in Art and Music. On Seneca Lake. Athletics. 


Address MARTYE SUMMERSELL, Ph. B., Pres., Sex 21, ishement, &. f. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school, strong ia character building. College 
preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Home Eco- 
nomics. Gymnasium and Athletic Field. Slst year. Plant 
$1,000,000. Endowment $700,000. Catalog. 

L. L. Spragen, B.B., U.9.B., Pres. Kingston, Pennsylvania 


courses. Lar Ae 


Gen a Poughkeepsie, H. ¥. 
Nt 

T TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY 
C Located in beautiful Vermont village 75 miles from 

A tion. Junior Dept. Illustrated Pics woke Robt. 
Thompson, A.B.. D. D., Prin., Poultney, Vt., heey 
phere; thorough and efficient Wand in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and elptul "atte Kido 


Years Highest Standing 
Albany. Good New York connections. Coe 
59th Year. Young men and young 
Dean Academy women find here a home-like atmos- 
Liberal endowment permits libera 


State Authorized College Degree in 2 years instead of 4. (Same 
credit hours as 4 year regular University course.) Ex-Pres. Wilson, 
Vanderlip and ishing chose Riper graduates. Courses in Bank- 
ing, Secretarial Science, Managerial, General Business, Higher 
Accountancy (C. P. A.), Normal commercial course. o-ed. 


Co? RIDER COLLEGE administration. Trenton, N. 3. 


of Secy. 


- “Be. - 
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CONWAY 


Prepares for Leadership in Community, 
Professional Bands. Private Instruction 
instruments: Teachers of national renown: Conducting 
and Band Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals 
under Dean Conway: Large Symphony Orchestra 
Large Band Library Degrees. Dormitories Gym- 
nasium, Under personal direction of the famous band 
leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. 


Ni SCHOOL 
eWe OF SPEECH 


The oldest and largest University 
Professional School of its kind 
/ Prepares for Chautauqua and Lyceum work 
i/for high school and college teaching. Special 
six weeks Summer Session for teachers. Spe- 
cialsix weeks Winter Session for Junior Chau- 
tauqua workers, For bulletin, address 


Raiph Dennis, Director Campus Box A-8 
Northwestern University Evanston, tl. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


ind Scien 


MILITARY 
BAND SCHOOL 


School and 
two 


on 


SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 


McLean Hospital Training School 


Offers to men a unique course in nursing with $30 a 
month, room and board while in training. Graduates 
in demand at $5 to $10 aday. Dr. F. H. Packard, 
Supt., Waverly, Mass. 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Sesslon 
46th year Degrees granted. Address 
HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington 
; - Chambers, Boston. 

LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Individual and class instruction in Piano, Organ, Harp, Voice, Violin, 
Drarnatic Art, Orchestral Instruments, and all ‘heoretical Subjects. 
Public School Music Course leading to Supervisor's Certificate ac- 
cepted by State Boards of Education. 


Address: JNO. L. GRUBER, Vice-President 
246 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


For women. 35th year. 3 year regular course. One year 
special in medical gymnastics and massage. Playground 
work. Intensive summer courses and camp. Dormitories 
Apply to Secretary, 779 Beacon Bt., Boston, Mass. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Founded 1873 Graduates Number 1650 
Educational requirement for three-year 
course, high mo hool diploma. Time al- 
lowance to college graduates if courses 
have included sciences. Maintenance A 
text-books and uniforms supplied to 


members of the school. 
SALLY JOHNSON, R. N., Principal by 


Kindergarten I raining 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 


an ' 
Sears Gallagher 


Overlooks Lake Michigan 
( 1. Kindergarten 
Three Depts. | it. Primary 

iil Playground 
Fine Equipment Central Location Accredited Dor- 
mitory near lake. 29th year. Opens Sept. 21. Write 
Registrar, Box 28, 616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ll. 


| 


| Enroll now for entrance this Fall. Send for booklet, ** 


Special School s 


Supervisors of Music 


Training Courses approved by State Educational Dept., 
At ithaca lastitetion of Public Schoo] Music, agsuciated with the 
ithaca caper tie pe | of Muse. Private Instruction in Voice and 
Piano included in course. Degrees. Dormitories—Gym- 
nasium—Auditoritum—Chorus and Orchestra. Opportu- 
nities for Practice Teaching—Regular Faculty and Student 
Recitals. Special Teachers of Wide Experience and Repu- 
tation. Fall Term begins Sept. 24th. For catalog, address 


ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 
312 DeWitt Park ithaca, N. Y. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


A private residential institute for the correction of Stam- 
mering, Lisping, Loss of Voice, Monotonous Pitch. Atten- 
Non Deafness and Sgsech fer Abeermel Chddrea. Conducted by 

DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 
Martin Metheds interustionally receguired by Medical Prelessien 

Lecturer, Post Graduate Medical College and Hospital, 
New York City — Formerly Director of Speech Improve- 
ment, Board of Education, New York City. 

Stermel esurses fer Tesehers of Speech Improvement. 

MARTIN WISTITUTE FOR SPEECH BEFECTS 
612 BeWiti Park, ithece, Ui. Y. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


| Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. Courses in Painting and 
Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teacher Training, Interior, Cos 
tume and Industrial Design. Fall Term begins Sept. 21, 1925. 
For illustrated catalog address Cherlette 8. Partridge, Birester, 
Dept. A. M., 636 Jeflersen $1., Miweukee, Wis. 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All branches of Music, Expression, Art. Enjoys the 
intellectual and social advantages of Lawrence Col- 
lege. Superior Public School Music Course. Diplomas 
and Degrees awarded. Dormitories. Catalogue. 

| Cart J. Waterman, Dean Bez A, Appleton, Wisconsin 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director. Endowed. 
All branches of music. Conducted only for students of real 
musical ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. 
Dept. R, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Maas. 59th year 
| Three-year course. College preparation desired. Re-state- 
ment (in Swedenborg) of Christian teaching. Interpretation of 
scriptures for spiritual life. Correspondence courses. Catalog. 
Wiliam L. Wersester, President Wikam F. Wuaseh, Princige! 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL OF KINDERGARTEN 


And Primary Training. Two and three year course. Ip- 
_ dustrial and payeround work. Dormitory. New school 
ress 


| building. A piaies 
2© Everett St. eehec cent beens or cambridge, Mass. 


_ Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


All branches, advanced study. 35 specialist teachers 
Courses lead to Mus. B. d . Cultural and social life 
of Oberlin College. High School course or equivalent re- 
quired. Fall semester opens Sept. 15th. Catalog. 

berin Conservatory of Music Obertin. Ohio 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough traln- 
ing for kindergarten, primary and playground positions. 


25 


' ing Children."" Harrior HAMBLEN JONES, 
Huntington Ave., Room 315, Boston, Mass. 


‘Arnold Colleg 


FOR HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ee-year Degree Course 
NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
Two-year Diploma Course 
Strong faculty. Complete indoor equipment and 


outdoor facilities including camp. Appointment 
Bureau, successful in placing graduates. 


1468 Chapel Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


Principal, 


have. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk A4 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir:—I can stand more pay days. 
Please show me how to get them. 


More Pay Days for You 


yo can have more pay days by putting an hour or two of your 
spare time to good use. You can sell us all the spare time you 
Here's a chance for you to turn into cash something which 
is perhaps going to waste every day. 
The American Magazine get in touch with us and, without disturbing 
your regular work, become our representative. 
during your spare time. 
earn good money on other magazines of 
the Crowell group—Woman’s 
Companion, Collier's, The National Week- 
ly, The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside. 
Take advantage of this opportunity 
and mail in coupon at once. 


If you are enthusiastic about 


I will pay you well 
You can also 


Home 


brains for an idea. And finally it came to 
me: so simple a one that I wondered | 
hadn’t thought of it the first ching. What 
do you think it was?” he asked me. “‘ How 
would you have got out of that fix” 

“IT probably wouldn’t have got out at 
all,” festa: ‘*How in the world did you 
manage?” 

“Well, I told them to take every sand 
sled, haul them down into the ocean and 
hll them with kelp—a coarse seaweed 
that floats in the water close to the shore. 

“The actors couldn’t go in, because 
their costumes had to be Lene dry. But 
everybody else rushed right into the water 
and helped to load the kelp. My wife, mv 
daughter, the visitors who had come down 
to watch the scene—everybody lent a 
hand! In ten minutes we had that mile 
and half of dry sand covered with wet 
kelp; and at twelve o’clock we began 
shooting the scene. But it was a mighty 


close call. 
“| HAVE seen amazing things happen dur- 
ing the making of a picture. When 
we were doing the “Warrens of Virginia’ 
there was one scene where a lot of cannon, 
drawn by eight-horse teams, were to 
charge down a hill. Half way down the 
slope the lead horse in one of these teams 
stumbled and fell. 

“Before they could be stopped, the 
teams behind this one piled up on it; and 
that whole mass of men, horses, and 
cannon went over and over down the hill 
like a gigantic black snowball. And the 
strange part of it was that not a man was 
seriously injured. 

‘‘Almost the same thing happened in 
the great charge of the chariots in ‘The 
Ten Commandments.’ 

“One of the most curious chances of 
fate came when we were doing a picture 
called “We Can’t Have Everything.” In 
the story as Rupert Hughes wrote it there 
was a scene where the heroine was rescued 
from a burning studio. By that time, 
motion picture studios were very different 
from the stable in which I made ‘The 
Squaw Man.’ They were big and expensive 
buildings; and after discussing the cost of 
putting up a fake studio, just to be burned, 
we decided to omit that part of the story. 

“One day, when we had been making 
some scenes on location, about ten miles 
from town, I heard on my way back that 
our own studio was on fre. fe certainly 
was! When I got there, it was evident 
that nothing could be done to save it. 

“I hurriedly got together the people 
for the scene we had decided to cut out, 
and tried to get the attention of one of the 
firemen, who was busy at the hose. [| 
wanted him to help us do the scene. But 
he pushed me away and wouldn’t listen. 
So fr essk my actors around to the back of 
the building, shoved a ladder up to one 
of the windows, and told the girl who 
played the heroine to go up the ladder, 
climb in the window, and get ready to 
be rescued. 

“Then we took down the ladder, rushed 
back to the firemen, and wildly told them 
there was a woman trapped in the build- 
ing. That did get their attention! They 
found her leaning out of the window, 
shrieking for help. And while they gal- 
lantly rescued her, our camera man got 
several hundred feet of wonderful action. ”’ 

“What kind of pictures do people like 
best?” I asked. 
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Special Schools 


lementar 
Bats “ie 


EDUCA 


arten 
ION 


Fine professional training in most 
recent developments in elemen- 
tary and kindergarten work cov- 
ering every phase of child life from 
infancy to twelve years. 


Strong cultural courses. 
Practical experience in teaching. 
High official rating, and endorsements by 
educators, civic and community leaders. 
Fine social spirit and goodfellowship in 
eight dormitories. 
Enthusiastic student body of 500. 
Continuous growth based upon the demand 
for its graduates during 39 years. 
High school graduates from accredited 
schools admitted without examination. 
Two and three year diplomas, four year 
degree. 

Accredited, a Non-Profit Institution 


For Catalogue, Book of Views and 
Graduate Roster, address: 


President Edna Dean Baker 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
Box 62, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Broad field for young women, 
offering attractive positions. Qual- 
ified directors of physical training 
in big demand. Lh igi Sage diploma 
course and four-year S. course, 
both including summer course in 
camp activities, with training inall 
forms of aca pear exercise, recrea- 
tion and health education. School 


affiliated with famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium—superb equipment and 


faculty of specialists. Excellent 
opportunity for individual physi- 
cal development. For illustrated 
catalog address Registrar. 
Kellogg School of Physical 
Education 

Battle Creek College 

Box 251 Battle Creek, Michigan 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
Affiliated with New York University 
University Credit. Students enrolled for September and 
February. Exceptional residence facilities. Miss Harriette 

Melissa Mills, Principal, Four-A, 63 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN. Y. 


[THACA CONSERVATORY 
Registered with N. Y. State Board 


of 

of Regents. All branches of music 

taught. School of Opera, An- MUSIC 

> dreas Dippel, director. Master 

* Courses with world-famous artists. Degrees. 

Twelve buildings, including Dormitories, Audi- 

torium, Gymnasium, Studio and Administra- 

tion Buile lings. Ye ar Book. Two, threeand four 

7 _— wag Var courses. 

sae Fall Term, 

“hess: September 
45 24th. No. 

-12 DeWitt 

Park, Itha- 


SIS 0D 0DIOIVO IOI 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 

THIRD SEASON OF SIX WEEKS’ 
Teachers’ Summer Class 
in Stagecraft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional Technique 
begins July 13th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Ilustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 266-G CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


O09 O99 OI OI OOOO 


Special Schools 


Concert Hall—Administration Building—Main Dormitory 


BERTHA BAUR, Director. Burnet C. 


Complete school of music with private 
and class instruction 

Faculty of noted artists. Orchestra and chorus— 
School of Opera. Dramatics. Public school music 
course accredited. Affiliated with University of 
Cincinnati. Complete Summer Session during 
June and July. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. 
Ideal dormitory life on beautiful ten acre cam- 
pus within twenty minutes of Cincinnati’s mu- 
sic and art attractions. 

TutTarti, General 


Manager. For a 


address A. L. HOWARD, Registrar, Highland and Burnet Aves. and Oak St., Cincinnati, O ‘ls 


mcinnati 


FOUNDED 1867 


Domestic Arts and Science 


One-year course and short intensive courses in 
Home-making, teaching approved ways of conduct- 
ing a home. suying, Cooking, Serving Foods, plan- 
ning the Family Budget. Sewing, making frocks and 
hats; Housefurnishing. 


Courses for women seeking salaried positions as 
dietitians, tea-room and cafeteria operators, ete. A 
nationally recognized school. Central city loc ation. 
Students’ home opposite park. For catalog address 
Miss L.illian A. Kemp, Director, School of Domestic 
Arts and Science, 5 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. 11, 
Chicago, Ul. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two-year Normal Course giving complete train- 
ing in all phases of physical education. Co- 
educational. Exc eurional: opportunities open to 
graduates in high salaried positions. Free grad- 
uate placing bureau. Magnificent equipment. 
Swimming pool, gymnasium, dancing auditorium, 
tennis. Dormitory for women. 


Fall term opens September 14, 1925 
Spring term opens February 2, 1926 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE of EDUCATION 


dccvredited Co-educational 


A-7, 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. 


OBERLIN "pecresren 
—Primar 
Training School Oberlin, Ohio 
Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kinder- 
garten and Primary teaching. Practice teaching. Ad- 
mission} to dormitories in order of application. For 
catalog address 


MISS ROSE N. DEAN, 125 Eim St. 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL ‘excess: 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


INCORPORATED 


Conserv atory LMlusic 


(HicacoNoRMALScHOOL 
of Physical Fducation 


For Women 
Two Year Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Graduates from accredited High Schools ad- 
mitted without examination. 
Strong Faculty of experienced men and women. 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


22nd Year Opens September 21, 1925 


For catalog and book of views address 
Frances Musselman, Principal, Box26, 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Home Economics 


Positions always open for graduates of our courses 
for Dietitians and Teachers; both fields offer excel- 
lent opportunities to ambitious young women. 
Two-year diploma course and four-year B. 8. course. 
School aMliated with famous Battle Creek Sani- 
tari'um. Unexcelled laboratory facilities and un- 
usual opportunity for practical experience. Inspiring 
college atmosphere; tuition and : Age enses moder- 
ate. For illustrated catalog address The gistrar. 


School of Home Economics, Battle Creek College 
Box 352, Battle Creek, Michigan 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBert H. Sunarpe, Dean 
Graduates eligible 


to#y 
teach anywhere in U. S. ® 
Degrees. Normal Course, in- 
cluding Athletic Coach- 
ing, three years. Large 
Faculty, including ‘‘Jack ' Moak- 
ley, head coach of 1920 Olympic 
team. Opportunities for prac- 
tice teaching and observation 
of Games. Co-educational, Ath- 
letic Field. Gymnasium. Dormi- 
tories. Graduates in demand. 


Fall Term opens Sept. 24. Send for catalog. 
212 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WORCESTER DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL 


(Removed to Greater Boston) 
Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, dictitians, tea room. 
One and two year Normal Courses. Catalog. 
Mary E. Smith, Sec. 110 Waban Hill Rd. Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Gory: bush Conservatory: 


CHICAGO 


Faculty of 120. The Largest and Most Distin- 
puished American School Offering Courses in 


OPERA 


EXPRESSION 


STAGE ARTS 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Acercdited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
Free Scholarships — Complete Symphony Orchestra 


Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 


Fall term begins Sept. 14th. | 
describing this great institution and its 


A. M. SCHWENKER, Rejistrar, 839 North Dearborn St., 


catalog 


women and men students 
Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
many advantages, address 


CHICAGO 
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““That’s a question I can answer better 
now than I could a few years ago,”’ said 
De Mille. ‘All producers had ideas on the 
subject; and of course 1 had mine. But ] 
CCM : was always wishing I could find out from 

the people themselves, what they thought 
they wanted. 

“Finally, in 1922, in codperation with 
the Los Angeles ‘Times,’ I offered prizes 
for the best suggestions of the kind of 
picture people would like to see on the 
screen. [There was to be a first prize of 
one thousand dollars; a second one of 
one hundred dollars; and third and fourth 
prizes of fifty dollars each. We explained 
that we did not want stories or scenarios. 
We asked people to tell us simply the kind 
of subjects fe would like to see in 
pictures. 


"Drink 


Delicious and Refreshing | 


“FTXHE contest did not have very wide 
tm publicity at first. Butin spite of that 
Px ean fact, we received almost forty thousand 

— # oe letters. They came from every state in 
the Union, and also from Canada, Mexico, 
Australia, England, France, Germany, 
and Italy. We even received one letter 
in Russian. 
ae “It was a most amazing revelation of 

a what people really want; of what they are 
most deeply interested in. I wouldn’t 
give up the insight into human hearts and 
lives that I gained from those letters, not 
for any amount of money. The writers 
were of all classes and ages—men, women, 
and children. And their letters were 
written with absolute sincerity. 

“We divided them roughly, as to sub- 
jects, into four groups. The first, which 
was by far the largest asked for pictures 
dealing with family life. Do you get that? 
Family life! ... Not young love, or 
romance, or adventure! But something 
that came right down to their own lives. 

“We had hundreds of letters from 
married folks asking for pictures that 
would help them to solve their problems. 
I remember one woman’s letter, which was 
typical of scores of others. She explained 
that she and her husband had been 
married about fifteen years. 

“Our life together has come to be an 
old story,’ she said. ‘I am sure that we 
both love each other; but the romance 
has worn off. A good deal of the time we 
are dull, and sometimes we are downright 
cross and irritable. Little squabbles lead 
to actual quarrels. We are drifting apart. 
I am afraid of what the future may bring. 


We don’t want to find out how to get a 
B A EF R | & & + divorce! We want to be shown how to 
iB ° keep from having to get a divorce.’ 


““A good many letters from women,” 


9 De Mille went on, ‘“‘asked us to have 
e ictures with a strong business interest. 
* he explanation was interesting: 


‘“*T am at home all day, doing house- 

work,’ they wrote. ‘At night 1 want a 

little recreation, and I can get it at the 

re | : J S Ee a i i } O ‘ i } eC ; i * | movies. But my husband won’t go, 
because he says the love stories and all 

thatJsort of thing just bore him. If he 

could see pictures that had a business 
* © eC re S y O urse * | setting, I believe he would be interested 


and would go with me.’ 


. i. 
J" i ree 
a > = ee 
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he Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


**Some of the letters from children were 


. o 
athetic comments on modern domestic 
hjyO y 1ce -CO OCa- O Q! life,” said De Mille. “There was one 
from a little boy, only eight years old. 
His parents had been divorced and his 

mother had married again. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE .% FIVE CENTS IS THE PRICE ***T don’tjlike my new father as well as 
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I liked my first one,’ he wrote. ‘Please 
make a picture of a little boy like me, and 
how he kept from having two fathers.’ 

““That wasn’t the only letter from 
children who have been ‘divorced? from 
one of their parents. 

‘“‘Then there were hundreds of young 
people who wrote: ‘My father and mother 
don’t understand me. They are always 
fussing at us young folks; always telling 
us how dreadful we are. They think the 
world hasn’t moved in forty years! Can’t 
you make some pictures that would help 
them to understand us?” 

‘‘ Along with these letters, we received 
hundreds from parents, asking for pictures 
that would help them to deal more suc- 
cessfully with Mer children. 

*‘ All of these thousands of people, you 
see, were thinking about the home! They 
wanted happiness and harmony in their 
family life. And that group, as I said 
before, was by far the largest. 


“NEXT in point of numbers was the 
4% group that asked for Biblical sub- 
jects. That seems amazing, doesn’t it? 
And these requests did not come from 
preachers. Curiously enough, the let- 
ters from preachers asked for pictures of 
travel and adventure! 

“In this Biblical group were eight 
requests for a picture dealing with the 
Ten Commandments. 

‘This suggestion of the Ten Command- 
ments as a subject was selected as the 
winner; and I gave each of the eight 
writers one thousand instead of dividing 
the prize among them. Mr. Kresling, of 
my staff, delivered the awards in person; 
and these interviews were very interest- 


ing. 

Four of the people who had made this 
suggestion were men. One was a trom- 
bone player in Lansing, Michigan. One 
was a retired business man who was 
spending the winter in Los Angeles. 
Another was a cashier in a big garage. 
And the fourth was an ex-colonel of 
cavalry, who was then in the oil business. 

‘**The other four were women; a Czecho- 
slovakian girl living in Providence, Rhode 
Island; the wife of a real estate dealer in 
California; a Norwegian woman, wife of a 
man who worked at Long Beach, near 
Los Angeles; and a New York woman who 
with her husband had moved to the coast 
when business troubles overtook them. 

‘““That group of eight men and women 
was made up of different nationalities, 
different ages, different religions. When 
they asked us to do the Ten Command- 
ments, they were not thinking of the 
pictorial possibilities. What they wanted 
rai something that would help people to 
ive. 

““The trombone player said: ‘What we 
need is to go back and learn the old truths 
that our Phere and mothers believed.’ 
The wife of the real estate man said: ‘I 
work with my husband in his business. 
And I tell you that a good many business 
men need to be reminded that there are 
laws of God, as well as laws of man.’ 

“The ex-colonel of cavalry was a hard- 
boiled soldier, with the old soldier’s habit 
of picturesque profanity. But when Mr. 
Kresling asked im why he had suggested 
the Ten Commandments, he said: ‘Not 
because I’m pious. I haven’t been inside 
a church in twenty years. But I’m not a 
fool. I know that if we human beings 
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What a difference a few years make in fashions! It would 
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with such whiskers as were fashionable sixty years ago. 
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don’t learn, and obey, the fundamental 


rules of living, this world is going to be 
hell!’ 


“Well,” said De Mille, “‘that was the 

gist of it all. Give us something that will 
help people to live! Give us something 
_ fundamental and constructive. 
_ “You remember that the General Film 
people said: ‘Oh, the public has gotta 
take what we give them. They don’t 
know anything but our pictures and don’t 
want to know. You gotta give the 
public what it wants.’ Well, I’m going to 
try to do that very thing. I’m not going 
to make any more pictures of just pepper- 
mint candy heroes and_ butterscotch 
heroines! I know the public wants some- 
thing more than that. To the best of 
my ability, they’re going to get it. 

“Since we held that contest, I have 
made four pictures: ‘The Ten Command- 
ments,’ “foumph,* “Feet of Clay,’ and 
“The Golden Bed.’ Every one of those 
pictures has a big, vital theme; some 


Delights of the Daylight Sail fundamental idea that people can carry 


RIGHT: slanines dave Bad: Bag Vine keine on _ away with them and make use of in their 


the Hudson of universal appeal. Cool breezes, own lives. The wonderful thing about 


: . = ’ ‘ , 
sparkling waters, the magic of America’s grand- | pictures 1S that they don’t reach ow 
except as life itself preaches. That’s all I 


want to do, show human life as vividly as 
possible, but always some bit of life that 
_has real meaning and purpose.” 

“You forgot to tell me what were the 
other two groups of subjects suggested by 
the contest writers,” I said. 

“Oh, yes! The third one was historical 
subjects, and the fourth educational. The 
rest were so scattering that they didn’t 
amount to anything. ti the whole forty 
thousand there was only one suggestive of 
an immoral or indecent nature.” 


“How do you direct a picture?” I said. 
“Do you tell the actors what they 


fr =| | are to do and what emotions to express ?”’ 
ae poy “You mean,” laughed De Mille, “‘do I 
“s > | tell them to ‘register’ jealousy, or hate, or 
.- a ~ | love, and so one. No, I do not! We first 
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talk over the scene; what the action is to 
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| advance. But the actor, when he under- 
A PRODUCT OF = 


stands the meaning of what he is doing, 


will express the emotions in his own way. 

‘““After we have talked it over, we 
rehearse the scene. The players learn the 
sequence of things they are to do. Experi- 
enced actors are very expert at this. Ties 
remember in the most minute detail just 
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what they are to do. 
‘‘When we rehearse a scene, I don’t 
tell an actor how he shall do things. I tell 


/ him only what he is to do. I want him to 
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| up the scene by adding details of action 
that bring out the meaning, or by saying 
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keep on rehearsing the scene, it grows— 
sometimes slowly, sometimes very quickly. 
iF Then we do it for the camera; and while 
a : fe | that is going on, I don’t say anything, 
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In those cases I use telephones. In that 
scene, for instance, where we had the long 
line of guns I told you about, I gave the 
orders By telephone: ‘Gun Number Six, 
fre!’ And so on. In the gun crews that 
were farthest from the camera, one of the 
men had a telephone receiver clamped to 
his ear. Where there was any danger of 
this showing in the picture, we had a man 
in uniform at a telephone outside the field 
of the camera. He received the orders, ran 
m to the crew, and told them what to do. 
Being in uniform, he seemed a part of the 
picture.” 

“Do you ever have music played while 
taking scenes?” I asked. 

“Very often,” replied De Mille. ‘‘It 
helps the actors to concentrate on what 
they are doing. We can’t get rid of the 
distractions. Center may be building 
a set next.to the one where we are working; 
and there are a score of people around our 
own set who have to be there, and who 
must move about more or less. The music 
helps the actor to forget all these disturb- 
ing factors. 

‘** Then, too, we use music which carries 
the meaning of the scene. In ‘The Ten 
Commandments,’ for instance, we played 
the Largo from ‘The New World Sym- 
phony’ for certain scenes all through the 
play; scenes which had the same sig- 
nificance, although they were entirely 
different in action. 


NE of the greatest changes that have 

come in the making of pictures is in 
thelighting. I think I was the first producer 
to use artihcial lights. When I began only 
natural light was used. If a cloudy day 
came, they stopped for the day. If there 
was a cloudy week. they stopped for a 
week! Modern pictures would be impos- 
sible without our use of electric lights. 

“In the scene of the Golden Calf revel 

in ‘The Ten Commandments’ we use 
enough lights to illuminate a good-sized 
city! The first circle high up in the 
studio contained almost two hundred 
lights. There were forty in the second 
circle. Next came seventy ‘sun arcs,’— 
each of them more powerful than the 
searchlights used on battleships! Then 
came about sixty spotlights; and finally 
two of the million-candle-power ‘G. E’s’ or 
General Electrics. Hold a panel of wood 
close in front of one of these G. E. lights, 
and it will burn a hole through the wood 
almost as quickly as you could shoot a 
bullet through it. That shows you how 
powerful they are. 

“The motion picture of to-day,” De 
Mille went on earnestly, “involves the 
use of tremendous equipment and the 
expenditure of vast sums of money. “The 
‘Ten Commandments’ cost over a million 
dollars; just the production of it, not 
counting the expense of advertising ee 
distributing. The director of such a 
duction carries an enormous responsibil Hd 

“There is a big thrill in doing a picture 
likethat. But the diggest thrills I get from 
my work are not from the huge spectacular 

ects. They are from the little human 
scenes that grip my heart! People love to 
laugh, and they also love to cry. The 
difteceace. is that they soon forget the 
things that have made them laugh; but 
they remember for weeks, even for years, 
the things that have brought tears of 
sincere emotion to their eyes.’ 
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Give the Man You’d Like To Be a Look 
at the Man You Are 


(Continued from page 25) 


year 1924 we sat down to an unuinter- 
rupted meal. At home I am called to the 
telephone two or three times during every 
dinner hour. I have been wakened from a 
sound sleep at eleven o'clock at night to 
tell a total stranger that I could be found 
at my office at nine o'clock in the morning. 

What a marvelous convenience the 
telephone is, but what an exacting tyrant 
it has become! It ts a brave man who 
can hear his telephone ring, and refrain 
from answering the call. Personally, I 
have not that much courage, were | so 
inclined. Let it ring at night, and the 
urge to respond is irresistible. Always 
there comes into mind the fear that 
someone near and dear is in need. 

But how seldom that urgent message 
comes! I can remember only three or 
four times when I have been awakened 
from sleep to receive news which could 
not just as well have been imparted in 
the morning. 

No person of good breeding would bang 
upon your door at ten o’clock at night, 
and possibly get you out of your bed, 
merely to ask a trifling question. But 
even good people seem to have no such 
compunctions about the telephone; with 
that convenience they can invade your 
dining-room or your beareont fearlessly. 

So far as I have been able to discover | 
did not lose a single friend last summer 
because there was no telephone at Pointe 
Aux Barques. In the full stretch of those 
two months of peace and quiet there was 
no bit of news I should have had which 
failed to reach me. 

Of course, the telephone has enlarged 
our opportunities; it has magnified the 


range of our voices fifty thousand times; . 


it has made life easter to be lived; it 
has shortened distances and bridged great 
spaces; but it has also made peace and 

utet and solitude almost an impossibility. 
it has increased the pace of life and added 
to its demands. 

He who 1s within reach of a telephone 
is within reach of all the world—and I 
am sure there are times when that is not 
a healthy condition. 


HILE on this vacation I balanced 

small-town life against city life, and 
I learned this truth: the people in small 
towns are not nearly so sorry for them- 
selves as the city folks are for them. 

The citizens of Port Austin, a village 
three miles from our resort, have their 
good times, and they enjoy them, too. 
They don’t have brilhantly lighted 
theatres and cafés and clubs to go to, and 
they don’t have so many bridge dinners 
aad. dances, but they don’t need your 
sympathy on that account. 

Port AucGn isn’t a large town, and 
I shouldn’t care about living there the 
whole year through; but there are people 
who do, and they don’t seem to be pining 
away for the lack of trolley cars, moving- 
picture shows, gasolene stations and no- 
parking regulations. 

Take the case of my old friend Sam 


| Wallace. For many years he conducted 


the general store at Port Austin. A year 
ago something happened and the store 
was closed, and Sam Wallace accepted the 
management of a store in a larger town 
near by. There he was all last summer, 
busy and prosperous, with many more 
people about him—but unhappy. There 
was a wedding in Port Austin during the 
summer, and by chance met Sam 
Wallace in the barber shop. He had 
driven over for the wedding. 

“*How about it?” I asked him. 

““Te’s all mght, I suppose,’’. said he. 
“lm doing well, and we have a much 
bigger and better store than we had here, 
but I don’t like it. I want to come back 
to Port Austin.” 

In Port Austin, there is isolation 
during the long winter months, but there 
was Sam Wallace sadly informing me 
that to him life there meant peace of mind 
and contentment. Just before I left, | 
received information that he had com: 

leted arrangements to return. The 
faa lest man in the thumb district of 
Michigan to-day is Sam Wallace, who 1s 
going back to Port Austin. 


| MET nearly all the Port Austin resi- 
dents last summer, and none of them 
seemed to be noticeably sad or depressed 
because he had no fancy clubs to take 
his friends to. They all seemed to possess 
the essentials of life—a good home. 
comfortable beds, good food, and good 
clothes. 

Parties don’t come so thick and fast 
in Port Austin that they grow to be a 
bore and an annoyance. A dance there 
is an event—not an ordeal! The guests 
attend because they wish to go, not merely 
because they feel compelled to go. | 
venture the statement that no Port 
Austin resident ever sets out to join a 
little gathering of his friends wishing to 
high heavens that hecould remain at home. 

A birthday celebration there isn't 
merely another dinner, like twenty others 
rou have already attended this season. 
t is a thrill of pleasure, participated in 
by happy, healthy people who have not 
worn out by over-use the faculty of 
enjoyment. The laughter is genuine; the 
comradeship is wholesome; the pleasure 
clean and simple, and there is no straining 
what ts decent to provide a new thrill for 
jaded appetites and over-sophisticated 
personalities. 

It may grow tedious at times to have 
nothing particularly exciting to do; but 
I fancy thee monotony Is no more tedious 
and deadly dull than having to do over 
and over again the thing of which the 
charm and novelty have Tong since been 
exhausted. 

The winter before I went on this 
memorable vacation had been a long, hard 
one. For several weeks not an auto- 
mobile broke through some of the snow- 
bound roads. The one train to Port 
Austin was snowed in for four days. 

‘What did you do up here!” I asked 
one of the women who was describing the 
wWinter-to-us, 
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“Well,” she said, with a gracious 
smile, ‘ J caught up on my reading. We 
' are usually very pilsy: here during the 
summer months, but in the winter we 
have our books. Last winter I read a 
number of books I have long wanted to 


es h lib la 
o-night as I write here, my library he he 
laughs me to scorn! a Ui; 
here on the shelves are dozens of 
books I have long wanted to get at. Iriangle lour 
ies AT Port Austin lady didn’t know it, 
but I envied her that wintry isolation of British Columbia 
and its opportunity. I have often thought 
I should like to be snow-bound with the Ox landand 
books I have promised myself to read CT | SECM 
when I get the time. But the pac of my 
life is so swift, and the demands upon my midst 
time so many ace pressing, t - an 
books stand on their shelves neglecte Sce Si Jend 
and untouched. NIC Dp OTS 


I stood in a rich man’s library a few 
weeks ago. He is a book lover too, and 


h volumes were not there merely for 

ee ™ y Offices: EW scenic thrills—the world’s most glorious natural sculp- 
a h all?” I asked him. Boston ture—gorgeous vistas of lakes, rivers and waterfalls—such 
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said. ‘‘I bought them because I wished 108 W. Adams St. The Triangle Tour reveals the full glory of British Columbia’s 

to possess them, and intended at the time 406 Traction Butlding mountains — including such marvels as Bulkley Canyon; Mount 

to read them. I still buy books from the 948 Pen ree Bide: Robson (highest of the Canadian Rockies) and the quaint Indian 

same motive; but when does anybody 1250 o tet sy village of Kitwanga with its unique array of totem poles. 


nowadays get any time to read? Here it is Let this be your vacation trip. Come first to Jasper National 


Duluth 
430 W. Superior St. 


December, and we haven't had an a Kansas City Park—its 4,400 square miles embracing a greater number of 
to ourselves since the first of October se Gia de cere ‘mountain peaks than any similar area. Here stands Jasper Park 
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too much money, and too many things to ore ortiand. Me. tered scenic seas to Vancouver, returning to Jasper National Park 
do, you will have drained to the dregs one Paticad On. along the roaring gorges of the Fraser and Thompson Rivers. 
cup of life, of course, but you will have 122 Third St. 
left a number of sweet cups NAtouched: 506 Mer oto deBtdo Nowhere will you find such splendors as those revealed on 
CTCRAMUSLAC . a 
I have anothereriend who isa successful sets etl, dae aclniking the world has no richer s scenic treat than 
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he was a boy. He has not read one book | Seattle New Alaska ee 
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You may board a palatial ‘‘Canadian National’’ steamer at Van- 
couver and voyage in luxurious comfort to Alaska. Returning, 
disembark at Prince Rupert or Vancouver, as you prefer, and pro- 
ceed by rail to Jasper National Park, traveling in the midst of 
Majestic mountain beauty. 


He cannot stand it to be alone, and he is 
miserable with nothing to occupy his 
time. His family is not sufficient. The 

en evenings must be filled some way. 
He must have entertainment—and human 
beings must provide it. If you call on 
him, you must play bridge; if he calls upon 
ous the bridge table must be brought out. 

ight after night finds him at cards, and 


day after day at his money-making desk; ; : . ; ; 
but beyond that very little enters his life. LARGEST RAILWAY SYSTEM IN AMERICA 
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Mars passed so close to the earth one | “____—— 2300-1310 W. Harrison St. "Chicago, 1. = 3 : 
August night that it seemed we could 
almost signal to her with a handkerchief. 
I sat on my porch and watched the glow- 
ing planet holding steadfastly to its 
course. As I recall it now, the astron- 
omers informed us that 1t would be almost 
a century before it would be that close to 
us again. But Mars will come back to 
that identical spot at the exact minute. 
None of the great men now will be here to 
welcome it. Mes of the fads and customs, 
of which we make so much, will have 
passed away. All the important things 
upon which we now are bending all our 
energies will have been achieved and 
surpassed. 
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Every Ien Years 
A fortune 
Escapes From 
The Average 
Income 


Far bigger than you imagine is the fortune that 
lies hidden in the modest income. Far easier 
than you expect is the process of accumulating 
wealth, if you go about it the right way. 


"TEN years from today, you will either have a 
comfortable fortune, or you will have allowed it 
to slip, unnoticed, from your income. The miracle 
of 612° invested and reinvested the definite 
Forman way takes your future out of the hands of 
chance. The surprising fact is, that you can actually 
make sure of financial independence by buying 
your fortune month by month. 

Don’t think that the ease and luxury of financial 
independence at fifty are beyond you. We have 
just published a remarkable book, on the ‘‘Science 
of Fortune Building.’’ See, in this free book, how 
money doubles itself in a little more than 10 years. 
Find out how big the fortune is that will either 
escape or accumulate from your income during the 
next ten years. This book not only tells how much 
to put by to reach your financial goal, but also 
tells how to put it by without hardship. 

Summed up in this new book is the financial 
experience of 40 years for big and little investors, 
without a loss to any customer of either principal 
or interest. Be guided by this free book whether 
your yearly income is $2,000 or $20,000—whether 
you have only your savings to invest or a large 
estate to administer. It places your financial future 
clearly before you—to make of it what you will. 


Ask for booklet A-77 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


105 W. Monroe St. . Chicago, Il. 
New York, Pittsburg, Minneapolis, Des Moines, 
Springfield, Peoria 


40 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


MAILED 
FREE 


First Mortgage 
-— / Real Estate Bonds 
— a Na! Estate bonds 
GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY i 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me a copy of your booklet A-77, ‘The | 
Science of Fortune Building,’’ which contains 
Tested Plans for Building a Fortune. | 


But Mars will not hasten its progress to 
reach that nearest point to Mother Earth 
a day sooner. The eternal things will not 
speed up, however much we dash about 
in our little affairs. 

A good man I knew was killed just the 
other day in an automobile accident. 
There were four men in the car. Two were 
instantly killed, and the other two were 
badly hurt. 

They were hurrying to catch a train, 
and the car was traveling between fifty 
and sixty miles an hour. Siddenly it be- 
came necessary to stop, and when the 
brakes were applied the car left the road 
and crashed into a telephone pole. Four 
men immediately became the victims of 
the maximum possibility. 

They were hurrying to catch a train, 
and they were nine miles from the station; 
buc they could have made that distance at 
a speed of twenty-five miles an hour and 
had time to spare. Nor was catching the 
train a vital matter. 

Certainly it was not a thing worth 
dying for. 


[S SPEED so vitally important as we 
think? Is the difference between safety 
and hazard worth while? 

It has been amply demonstrated that 
automobiles can be driven faster than one 
hundred miles an hour, but do many of us 
care to do it? Certainly, in our everyday 
lives we should never attempt to travel in 
an automobile at such a speed. For all 

ractical purposes, twenty-five miles an 
hoa: is fast enough. 

Speed takes its toll in every field of 
life. My friends who are serving at the 
maximum do not all die at the wheel of an 
automobile. I have been an eyewitness to 
countless tragedies of life. The struggle 
for the superlative has strewn the road 
with victims. 

‘It seems too bad he had to die just as 
he had reached the place where he could 
have enjoyed life,” hae been said by all 
of us, over and over again. 

“He worked all his life to build that 
business, and now that he could have 
rested he 1s cut down.”’ 

“He looked forward to this new house 
with so much pleasure. It 1s pitiful chat 
he could not have lived to enjoy it.” 

‘*He can have everything which money 
can buy, but the doctors have given him 
but a few months more to live.” 

What do these utterances signify? Did 
these collapses merely happen, or were they 
self-produced? Do they not mean that 
those men traveled at the maximum speed 
for years to gain a fortune or renown, only 
to fall, broken and breathless, in the 
shadow of their goals? 

Into a new, splendid mansion a year or 
so ago moved a friend of mine. It was a 
magnificent structure, and marked the 
crowning achievement of his busy life. 
He had made a fortune, and upon that 
house and its furnishings had spent a vast 
amount of money. Within two months 
after he entered it he died. 

Twenty years before he could have 
bought a home that would have suited 
every purpose. Ten-years later he could 
have owned an even costlier house. But 
he wanted the biggest house in his neigh- 


borhood; he wanted the costliest house 

Address. .......00.0.0 0000. ecccccceececceeeevesees | and the most gorgeous. He went after 
Ci eens State..... the maximum possibility, and he got it; 
Pee Cg} but he burned: himself out in the struggle. 


He bartered at least twenty years of 
peace and contentment and eae for 
two months of magnificence and pnide. 

Better, I think, the smaller house along 
the way which you can live in and enjoy 
from day to day than the castle on the 
mountain which you may possess but 
never enjoy. Better, I think, to have 
earned a little less and to have lived a 
little more; to have distributed your gifts 
of charity in small sums over a stretch of 
years than to have your reputation for 
doing good discovered and made known 
by a post-mortem blaze of munificence. 

Give me a little less of these worldly 
treasures, and a little longer time in this 
world to enjoy what I may possess. 

I don’t want it all, and I don’t want 
my needs to increase so rapidly that | 
shall never have enough. If I must serve 
the maximum, let it be in this: that | 
shall make the most out of my life in 
friendships and in simple pleasures. | 
would not wear out my friends by tres- 
passing upon their time and generosity so 
much that they shall become tired of me. 
Many a good comradeship has gone to 
ruin at full speed. 

We did not have regular week-end 

arties at that summer cottage of ours; 
But the few we did have we enjoyed to the 
full. The visits of our friends were real 
events. We looked forward to them and 
were sorry when they ended. [I was as 
eager as a boy to see John Fry and Lou 
Wilber and George Matthew Adams and 
Jeff Webb and Charley Severey and 
George Phillips. I had been away from 
them for weeks, and there was a thrill in 
their arrival. 

We found their conversation bright and 
sparkling and the laughter had the real 
ring to it. Like those good Port Austin 
people, who have parties only now and 
then, I found myself enthusiastically 
frolicsome. We were manufacturing our 
own fun; we were finding the joy within 
ourselves, and were making use of it. We 
had none of the city paraphernalia of 

leasure; we were on our own resources. 
Better than all, we were not being run on 
a schedule. We could do as we pleased 
when we were pleased to do it. We didn’t 
have to be somewhere else at a certain 
time. 


ANP so I came back to Detroit rested 
and refreshed and greatly altered. Since 

etting once more into the routine of life 
T have been wondering about it all. 

I gained, I am sure, more than J lost. 
The family ties are closer and stronger. 
The children learned to know me through 
the day, and I learned to know and under- 
stand them. We have had two full months 
of happiness and contentment which we 
can always remember, let the future hold 
what it must. 

I chink that Mother and I have together 
caught a new perspective. I feel that we 
both have a truer sense of values than 
we had last June. We have learned that 
we can both find pleasure and content- 
ment from within. When others are not 
near to entertain us, we can entertain 
ourselves. 

We have come to realize that to be the 
happiest guest at the dinner party, one 
should not have attended too many 
dinners. We have learned that it is better 
to drive slowly and enjoy the scenery 
along the way, and arrive safely, than te 
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drive madly and know nothing of the trip. 

That the minimum is a better friend 
than the maximum 1n most respects, we 
have both come to believe. We do not 
want to see how far we can go, nor how 
much we can get, nor find what is the 
ultimate limit of our capacity for pleasure 
or accomplishment. 

I want to travel at a little slower 

ace; to rest when I am weary, that I may 
fae something of strength and patience 
and good nature and courage in reserve 
when the burden grows heavy and the 
pathway difficult. ‘ want to keep on good 
terms with my neighbor; but if he must go 
faster, and can go faster, than I care to 
travel, or can travel, I do not want to 
wreck my life or my position in a mad 
effort to keep pace with him. 

And I do want to stay on good terms 
with myself. I don’t want to wear out 
my nervous system striving for something 
which I do not really need. If I am not 
to know all the luxuries of life, I want to 
retain as long as possible the faculty of 
enjoying those I am permitted to possess. 


OOUR children need all that we think 
they need? Would they not be quest as 
happy-hearted with a little less? Would 
they not be just as proud of us, though 
we could not do all that our neighbors do? 
Would it not be better for them also if we 
left to them a little of life’s work to do? 
The man who knows enough to make a 
million dollars should know enough not to 
let his son become an idler; but unfortu- 
nately he usually mistakes indulgence for 
kindness. With less he would be wiser. 
With less he might live longer and enjoy 
more. With less he would not become 
sated with pleasure nor bored by enter- 
tainment. Life would still be an adven- 
ture, and still hold the thrill of excitement 
for him. 

We are going back to that summer 
cottage next June. Indeed, we shall be 
chee by the time that this article appears 
in print. We did not drain that cottage of 
all its charm last summer. We didn’t 
pack into every day and every night all 
the pleasure which Pointe Aux Barques 
could possibly provide. We didn’t have 
our friends up there so often or so long 
that we grew tired of them. 

We didn’t try to find what was the 
maximum of happiness the little spot 
could give. I didn’t explore every nook 
and corner of the place. didn’t see eve 
tree and every sunset. There is enou 
pleasure up there, I know, to last me for 
a lifetime. I didn’t try to exhaust its 
possibilities in a single season. 

So with our own lives. We don’t want 
to do or to see or to taste everything in too 
great a hurry. We hope never to come to 
that dreadful day when we can sit down 
and say that we have done all there is 
to do, and know all that can be known, 
and life has no new experience to offer. 


YOU are bound to have marveled at 
the speed with which a circus can 
come into your town, put up its 
tents, give its show, and then vanish 
into the night on its way to some 
other town. Next month a veteran 
circus man tells you how this daily 
miracle is performed. ‘‘The Tougher 
the Job, the Tighter They Stick’’ is 
the title of this interview. 


No loss to any investor in 60 years 


For July Funds 
Now! a stronger and better type 
first mortgage bond — guaranteed by 


a great Surety Company | 
and yielding 4; O 


DAIR Protected Bonds, the result of 60 years’ exper- 
ience in the First Mortgage investment field without 
loss to a ‘single investor, have long been recognized as 

one of the safest investments in existence. 


To the many exclusive protective features that have been 
developed by the Adair Realty & Trust Company has been 
added the absolute guarantee of one of the strongest Surety 
Companies in the United States that principal and interest 
will be paid. This final safeguard marks a new era of safety for 
investors in First Mortgage Bonds. 


At the option of the investor, bonds of any issue may be 
guaranteed. The guarantee may be dispensed with at any time 
and a greater yield obtained. Investors will immediately 
recognize the advantages of these exclusive features. 


Such a guarantee could not be obtained unless the security 
was of the very highest character. Realizing this, a great many 
investors prefer to purchase the bonds without the guarantee 
and receive the full yield. 


Investors the country over have been quick to realize 
that a stronger and better type First Mortgage Bond than has 
ever before been obtainable has been developed in Adair 
Protected Bonds, and recent Adair issues have been greatly 
oversubscribed. 


Mail the coupon today for July offering sheet and your 
free copy of the booklet, ‘‘What You Should Know About 
Real Estate Bonds.”’ 


Denominations: $1000, 3500 and $100. Serial Maturities 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


; “A 
Jhe Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House ZO nasic 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA Aa padres & 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building “4 Dene rer 
a Atlanta, Ga. 


Gil Realty & Moreeane€ 
Agate Exclusive Distiabuiors Oar0c 

270 Madison Avenue 
Ownership Identical 


ed 


Send 5c direct to us 
for sample if your 
dealer cannot supply d 
you. 
DIXON — PENCILS 

Dept. 161-J 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
102 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 
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Is it worth $10 
To Start $1000 
Working for You ? 


bi you produce an income you 
can put this $1000 to work 
immediately, even though you 
haven't it yet! It will work just 
as faithfully as any other $1000, 
and—best of all—it can’t be spent 
for non-essentials. A plan by 
which the powerful force of com- 
pound interest will 
help you rapidly build 
a substantial estate 
is fully explained in 
the book “An Easy 
Way to Save Your 
First $1000’? sent to 
any investor on 
request. 


well & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 


328 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


‘OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


All the Elements 
of Safety 


Arnold First Mortgage Gua 
enta of « 
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Firat Mortgages on improved 


Trust Compal y 
ery Arnold Certificate is an undivided part of the 
the trustee, thus being In fact an interest i 
nortgages given by different parties and 
srious properties, all of which are combined 


‘ th y payments. 

Write for our Booklet No. 23 
ARNOLD AND COMPANY 

1416 EYE ST.,.N. W.,. Washington, D.C. 


$2000 


will be paid by 


BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 


for the Best Plans of 
Investing 


$100,000 


For details, see current issue of 
BARRON’S, on sale at princi- 
pal newsstands. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write to 


BARRON’S 
44 Broad Street, New York City 
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Blue Hyacinths 


(Continued from page 49) 


written three weeks later, was penned 
after discouragement had ramped: shad- 
ows under her eyes. The thirty days 
were all up but three, and the rooms were 
still empty of tenants. Daggert and 
Walker had departed for a summer tour, 
after paying six weeks in advance, but 
that did not help Evie May; and Jenkins, 
clumsy and rene did not help her either, 
because Evie May knew she could never 
give him the thing he wanted. 

She wrote therefore, with a sinking 
heart: 


Dear Sirs: I have nothing favorable to re- 
port. People see my hyacinths and come in, 
but they all want to do light housekeeping, and 
not to be a real part of us; so I have to send 
them away, as the lease reads, ‘“‘no cooking 
must be done in the rooms.” However, someone 
may be on the way right now—it 1s the best 
way to keep on hoping, isn’t it? 

Evetyn May Tacsot. 


“M * DEAR, there’s a young man at the 
front door asking the most imperti- 
nent questions about this house, and he in- 
sists on seeing you. If you’ll just speak to 
him, darhiie: Ul stay right by the ‘phone 
and be ready to call the station house if 
you think he is a suspicious character, for 
I am sure, Evie May, he looks the part.” 

But Evie May was hopeful. ‘‘Oh, Miss 
Minns! Perhaps he 1s someone to look at 
the back parlor!” 

‘*Now, Evie May, don’t let him take 
you in because he has nice teeth; that 
don’t always prove out, even in a horse, 
and I’m sure—” 

But Evie May had vanished. 

The man stood on the front stoop with 
his back turned. He was swinging a cane 
lazily as Evie May opened the door. 

She stared at him a moment: ‘‘Why, 


Mr. ... Oliver?” 

“What about those rooms. Rented 
yet?” 

There was a catch in her voice. “No, 
sir. Not yet.” 

“Whats wrong with ’em? Dark, 


gloomy? Price too high?” 

She shook her head. “People have 
come—”’ she began, and stopeed: 

“The fact is,” said Mr. Oliver, ‘‘they’ve 
sent me up from the office to give this 
place the once-over, if you don’t mind.” 

Evie May without a word led the way 
through the dark hall to the back parlor. 

Mr. Oliver paused on his progress. 
‘*Paper off, I see.” 

“Ves,” said Evie May. “There’s a bad 
spot under each of those butterflies that 
I've pasted on. I must put on two big 
ones at the head of the stairs.” 

Mr. Oliver stared as Evie May smil- 
ingly pointed out her little subterfuge: 
Gay yellow cut-outs with poised wings 
adorned the dingy blue of the wall. Te 
seemed better to have butterflies,” said 
Evie May, “‘because one could take the 
blue for sky.” 

““T see,” said Mr. Oliver. “Is this the 


room to let?” 

Evie May nodded. “This one was 
Mother’s. ine is up-stairs.” 

Mr. Oliver seemed satisfied merely to 


look 1n at the door. ‘‘ Now for the other 


one,” he said alertly, and followed Evie 
May up the shabby stairs. 

Evie May pushed open a door. “This 
is it,” she said, and then stood aside. It 
was a white room. Her mother had seen 
to that, and in spite of being prepared for 
a new boarder it had Evie May stamped all 
over it. The small dresser was made out 
of a packing case and draped with dimity. 
There was a plain little bed, and Evie 
May’s cherished desk. In the center 
stood a small white rocker which had a 
most stationary air, and, being honest, 
Evie May told why. 

“There is a broken board under it,” 
she said candidly, “‘and the Estates said 
it wasn’t up to them; and Mother and 
I nailed the chair on it, so no one would 
ever get hurt. You see, we couldn’t 
afford to fix it any other way.” 

Mr. Oliver was staring oddly at Evie 
May. He seemed to find it difficult to say 
anything, but finally he managed it: 
“All right. We'll close on this one, Miss 
Talbot.” 


Evie et looked at him. *‘Close on 
it?’ she said. 
“Yes. I’m renting.it. How much do 


they generally pay down? To bind the 
bargain, you know?” 

Evie May sought fuller light. ‘‘ Did 
you mean that you are renting it for some 
friend?” 

Mr. Oliver stared down at her up- 
turned face. ‘No. For my worst enemy.” 

There was a small silence. Evie May 
seemed at a loss. Her lips parted, but 
she said nothing. 

“Have you heard,” asked Mr. Oliver a 
trifle harshly, ‘‘of a man’s worst enemy 
being himneelt? : 

“Yes.”’ Evie May was looking at him 


fixedly. 

Well, that’s that,” said Mr. Oliver. 
He suddenly went on with it. ‘* The fact 
is,” he said abruptly, “that I’m a home- 
less dog, Miss Talbot; and I had a hunch 
you might take me in.” 

“You haven’t,” said Evie May, still 
looking at him fixedly, “even asked the 
rent. 

“No,” said Mr. Oliver hurriedly; ‘but 
I feel certain you won’t overcharge. And 
now, to show you I| am a particular per- 
son, and mean to do this thing up brown, 
I want you to take me up on the roof. 
From the street below that roof looked 
peculiar. You've got things growing up 
there, haven’t you? I had an idea roofs in 
this neighborhood were only used for—er 
—clothes-lines?” 


“WES,” said Evie May; “but, you see,’ 

it began the week after Mother died. I 
Was going to the cemetery with flowers,! 
and I—I put them on the roof instead, 
so that everybody could see the love! 
color. And then I moved up my boxes u 
hyacinths, and all the boarders adde 
something—geraniums and pansies an 
the things they put on graves. And no 
we go up after dinner and stay there t: 
it is dark, and sing. Mr. Jenkins sing 
bass, and Daggert and Walker did a tu 
every night until they had to go on th 
road, and jMiss Minns does so enjoy i 
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because she never goes anywhere in the 
evenings, she is so tired from sewing all 
day!” 

“Great little idea,” said Mr. Oliver. 
“Seems to be all front and no back, 
though.” 

We are going to add more,” said Evie 
May. “I can always give flowers to 
Mother that way, and Miss Minns 1s 
doing it for a lover she had once, who 
died, and Mrs. Rosenberg is doing it for 
her little dead baby, and Mr. Jenkins— 
you see he grew up in a boys’ home, and 
never knew his people; but he said he 
must have had some at some time or 
other, so he is doing it to remember them. 
And we thought the street would like it, 
because shey Like to hear us sing.” 

Mr. Oliver was looking at ae May 
with that queer curve to his mobile lips, 
patrowing his gaze to get, as he had once 
before, the whole effect. | 

“What I would like,” said Evie May, 
suddenly glows ng, ‘would be to have roof 
gardens all dowvn the street, right to the 
avenue, so that all the old people, and the 
tured people, and the mothers with little 
crying children could climb up and sit 
among the flowers and watch the stars 
come out, and be rested. And at Christ- 
mas they could put trees up there and 
sing carols. It meedn’t be such a dull old 
street, need it?” 

Bue Mr. Oliver had grown suddenly 
silent. He had reached down into his 
pocket.and pulled out a cigarette case, 
and was lighting one with careless, twitch- 
ing fingers. They were climbing up the 
steep outlet to the roof and stepped out 
among Evie May’s’ flowers, set in odd 
pots and boxes on ‘two cheap wooden 
stands that Jenkins and Mr. Piggens 
had knocked together one Saturday after- 
noon. Mr. Oliver stared for a moment 
at Evie May’s hyacinths, still bloomin 
m long straight rows, pink and white an 
a heavenly blue that was the color of 

vie May’s eyes. 


“QO YOU think,” he said at last, “you 

~ can make over this darned old world 
with a few flowerpots?” 

Evie May shook her head. “Oh, no— 
only our own roof.” 

“In other words,” said Mr. Oliver, still 
with that queer emphasis, “this bit of the 
universe is the only part of it that’s up 
to you?” 

“Yes,” said Evie May. 

Mr. Oliver pitched his half-burned 

cigarette into the street below, as if there 
were something the matter with it, and lit 
another. “Why don’t you blame it on the 
Herrold Estates? I should say this whole 
street was rather up to them.’ 
Evie May looked at him earnestly. 
_ they don’t know,” she said. ‘‘ You see, 
it is yust dollars to them; but to us on the 
street it’s home, and if you have a home, 
why, you just feel that you can’t do 
enough for it ” 

Mr. Oliver did not speak for an instant, 
then he said, ‘‘Oh, by the way, I am 
taking that other room too.” 

Evie May looked her amazement. 

The fact is,” explained Mr. Oliver, “I 
shall send a lot of—er—packing-cases 
here in a week or two, and I shall need a 
place to store them.” : 

“Yes,” said Evie May; but something 
still troubled her. All at once she sent 
him a straight glance from her blue eyes. 
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Who owns the telephone? 


For seven carefree years young John Graves worked in 
the car shops at Orenville, spending his dollars as fast as he 
earned them. Soon after his promotion to foreman, he was 
married and moved to a little white house on Orchard 


Avenue. | | lo 
were not more plentiful, especially after a third member was 


added to the family. | | 
Then came a day when the plant superintendent showed 


John the wisdom of saving a part of his earnings, for the . 


satisfaction it would bring, and for protection against emer- 
gencies and old age. He and his young wife, for the first 
time, learned the difficult art’ of economy, and finally they 
came to know the joys of saving and of safe investment. 


Today John Graves, and many thousands like him, own 
the stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. ‘This company is owned by more people than any 
other, and the great majority of its owners—laborers, clerks, 
housewives, business men and others—have bought it with 
their savings. A\s its business has grown, the number of its 
shareholders has increased until now one out of every 45 
telephone subscribers is also a stockholder. 
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y and safety; 
2—The character of investment 
service rendered by the Trust 
Company of Florida. 
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Invest in Florida at 8% 
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Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants”. 
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Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State St., 
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Y ¢ 
I need an agent to sell my Candy, Chewing Gum and 
Mints. Everybody will buy from you. Experience un- 
necessary. Samples free. Write ay. 
Milton Gordon 728 Jackson St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


»., Easy toPlay 


Easy to Pay 


Boston, Mass. 


| True-Tone 
BENNIE KRUEGER 


Director Bennie 
Krueger and His 
Orchestra. Bruns- 
wick Records. 


Easiest of all instruments to 
play and one of the most 
beautiful. Three first lessons 
sent free give you a quick 
casy start—in a few weeks 
you can be playing popular 
tunes. No teacher neces- 
sary. You can take your 
place in a band or orchestra 
in ninety days.if you so desire. 
Most popular instrument fordance 
orchestras, home entertainments, 
church, lodge and school. A Saxo- 
phone player is always popular 
socially and has many opportunities to 
earn money. Six Days’ Trial and easy 


payments arranged. (105) 
Shows all 
Free Saxophone Book })°"**" 


models and gives first lesson chart; also pictures of famous 
professionals and orchestras, Just send yourname for a copy. 
Mention any other instrument in which you may be interested. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
B14 BUESCHER BLOCK - ELKMART, INDIANA 
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“You ... you are not just taking... 
the other one . . . to be kind?”’ 

Mr. Oliver stared intently at the cig- 
arette in his hand. “I have never,” he 
said, “‘to my knoweldge, done a thing that 
was kind in my life. I am taking these 
rooms’ —he paused—“‘for purely selfish 
reasons.” 

“You haven’t asked the price.” 

**No,”’ said Mr. Oliver, Bicenias I am 
dead sure, whatever it 1s, of getting my 
money’s worth. And now you know what 
sort of fellow I am.” 

Evie May looked at him with candid 
sweetness. “I think,” she said honestly, 
“that you are a very good sort.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Oliver bluntly, 
“for the present. We'll let it go at that.” 


HE CAME on Saturday. 

That night after dinner Evie May lay 
in her cramped quarters under the sky- 
light, and wondered why just one more 
person in the house made such a differ- 
ence. Perhaps it was because she had 
never run a boarding-house all by herself 
before. There had always been her 
mother. 

Besides, they weren't being fair to Mr. 
Oliver. Right at the first, Miss Minns 
had taken him for a suspicious person, 
and she was still dubious. She had 
warned Evie May in one of her long, 
quaint speeches ss she went to bed. 

“Darling, I don’t want to be a wet 
blanket, when I know how much you 
need the money; but*be careful in your 
dealings with that person, whose name 
may not be Oliver at all. His eves were on 
you the whole evening, Evie May, which 
is not a way a man acts with the girl he 
respects; so put him in his place, darling, 
and he'll think all the more of you if he 
is not an impostor, which Flossie Merkle 
agrees with me is probably the case.” 

Evie May had smiled and kissed the 
pinched features; and then had to listen 
to Flossie go over the same ground. 

‘Honest, Evie May, sometimes we get 
that worried about you! You see, dear, 
you have the baby-look stamped in 
indelible ink over you, and the worst 
rotter will fall for that every time. And 
since your mother was took, we sort of 
have you on our mind.” 

‘You are so dear and good, Flossie.” 

“Dear and good! Ae? All the same, if 
you ever get down on your luck you can 
come and park in front of my door, Evie 
May; so go to bed and forget it, darling.” 

But Evie May couldn't forget it. Hard 
at work all day getting soiled linen 
together for the laundryman, and market- 
ing for dinners that were cheap but 
nourishing, and helping to keep base- 
ment windows free from grime on a dusty 


| street, Evie May was conscious that 


Saxophone 


Mr. Oliver was somewhere in the back- 
ground. First of all, she had to watch for 
the packing-cases that never came; and 
that was another point for Miss Minns 
and for Miss Merkle. 

“Tt don’t sound healthy, Evie May, 
and I wouldn’t mind him hearing me say 
it. Believe me, those packing-cases are 
not in existence, and if they are, he’s got 
‘em filled with what don’t belong to him 
and never did.” Miss Minns, pausing 
to take breath, switched to a new subject. 

“And, Evie May, darling, it’s time you 


_had some clothes. I have a perfectly good 


slip-on up-stairs that I bough 


t cheap( 


from a customer who got ink spots all. 
down the front, and the reason I bought 
it was your butterflies, for I fhgured that 
if butterflies could look well on wall paper 
why shouldn’t they on a dress? So Dye 
cut some out of yellow crépe and put them 
on with French knots and you are per- 
fectly welcome to it, darling, for nothing, 
for the price I paid was only a little more 
than that, and I am as fond of you, Evie 
May, as if you were my own child.” | 

Evie May believed in taking ple at 
their word. “‘Thank you, dear,” she said 
softly; and she wore the dress that night 
at dinner, looking like a bright poised 
butterfly herself with her lifted chin and 
her yellow hair; and whatever Mr. Oliver 
thought, he kept looking at her in a way 
to annoy and outrage Flossie. | 

‘‘Ain’'t your goods come yet, Mr. 
Oliver? Why don’t you put it up to 
the express people? Here’s Evie May 
wouldn’t go to a movie with Mrs. Rosen- 
berg yesterday, just because she felt she 
had to be on the watch for a vanload for 
your empty room.” 

Evie May said, “Oh, Flossie, I didn’t 
mind, dear.” 

“Yes,” sniffed Miss Merkle contemp- 
tuously, “‘of course your place is to hang 
around, like a bellhop in some swell hotel.” 
THE roof garden that night seemed to. 

darken earlier, and except for the odor 
of the dying hyacinths in Evie May’s boxes. 
there might as well have been no garden 
at all. For Mr. Oliver did not come up 
with the rest, and Evie May knew he was 
offended. | 

It was Saturday, while she was polish-. 
ing up the door knob and watching the 
crowds from the subway that a small car 
drew up at the curb and Mr. Oliver 
climbed out of the driver’s seat. 

‘Evie May, go and get your hat on, 
and stow that rag. We are going to work. 
up new scenery for that roof.”’ | 

“Oh, but—” began Evie May; but she 
never finished it. en minutes later they | 
were on their way down to the ferry, and. 
before Evie May knew where she was on 
the map she and Mr. Oliver were busy with | 
hand trowels in the heart of a green wood, 
digging up small treees that the Lord 
of earth and heaven had planted. 

‘““A few ferns, now,” said Mr. Oliver, 
wiping his perspiring brow. ‘‘ We'll set. 
these big fellows in tubs, and have ferns 
between and around the bases—” He 
broke off suddenly to stare, as Evie May 
did, at a small group of men and women 
in golf clothes who had stumbled into 
the patch of fern and bracken. 

“Why! It’s Noddy!” One of the’ 
women, detaching herself from the rest, | 
came slowly forward. There was no haste - 
in her movement, but one could see there | 
was purpose. She did not even glance at 
Evie May. 

“Don’t you think, Noddy,”—she was 
looking at him with cool candor—*“ that 
you are rather overdue in this section of 
Bergen County?” 

“Perhaps.” Mr. Oliver said the word. 
quietly. His cool detachment matched 
her own. 

“Will you come on Sunday??? she 
asked after a minute. She glanced at her 
wrist watch, as if she were noting down 
a time limit for him there. 

_ There was a moment of silence. Out of 
it, Bvie Vay saw the whole picture that she 


Blue Hyacinths, by ALICE GARLAND STEELE 


was quite shut out of—those others, fash- 
jonable, strangely embarrassed, who hung 
on the fringe of the wood, and the woman 
standing alone with Mr. Oliver among the 
broken ne and trampled earth. She saw 
something more—that the woman either 
hated Mr. Oliver, or loved him, And that 
Mr. Oliver either loved the woman, or 
hated her! 

“I'll give you,” said the cool, flutelike 
voice, pitthed to a key of excessive 
sweetness, “Sunday afternoon, Noddy.” 
Her veiled gaze shifted to Evie May, 
standing disconcerted and apart with 
her cheap little flower-wreathed hat, a 
blotch of color that did not fit into the 
picture. Then she turned deliberately 
and walked back to the others, but Evie 
May caught a floating sentence: 

“Picnickers, my dear, the kind who 
litter the place with paper boxes. Noddy 
overdoes it with them horribly: This one 
looks absolutely raw.” 

Evie May Yet the word sink in. Some- 
how it fitted. And Mr. Oliver, with a 
hardened face she did not know, pitched 
the hand trowels in beside the sweet fern, 
and told her they had better get back. 

Get back! There was no getting back 
for Evie May, and she knew it. A few 
weeks had changed her world. Only once did 
Mr. Oliver speak again on the homeward 
journey, and then it was to the steering 
gear, and not to Evie May. 

“Those people were friends of mine,” 
he said flatly. ‘‘I didn’t present them, 
because they were not your kind.” 

Evie May stirred. Mr. Oliver didn’t 
seem to expect any answer, but she felt 
that she wanted to be honest about the 
woman. “She was very beautiful, the 
person in the wood.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Perhaps it will explain 
matters to say that for several years she 
has expected to marry me.” 

Evie May lifted pained blue eyes. 
“Why have you kept her waiting?” 

Mr. Oliver said something in that hard 
voice that was new to her: ‘‘ That 1s some- 
thing, Evie May, between God and my- 
self, and the Devil.” 


THAT night, Evie May, shunning com- 
any, crept into hercramped little room 
and shut the door. She was remembering 
so many, many things that she had for- 
porter She had forgotten to water her 
owers. To forget her flowers, with Evie 
May, was to forget that God was in his 
world; and now she lay there, heartsick 
and unhappy, wishing only one thing— 
that Mr. Oliver would go away! Evie 
May felt that was the only way she could 
ever go back and do her duty to all of 
them—Jenkins, and Flossie, and Jake and 
Cora, who were due home again on Sun- 
day afternoon. That was to-morrow. 
But for the moment all that Evie May 
could think of was to-day. Such a happy 
day in the morning, ending with such a 
black night. After a long while she said 
her prayers, and lay very still with her 
arms straight at her sides, staring into 
the dark. But just before dawn a small 
hgure lugging a watering pot climbed the 
steep way to the roof. It was Evie May’s 
rand of showing that, in spite of what life 
did to her, she would go on trying and 
trying. 

Daggert and Walker, in new sports 
clothes, walked in to dinner. They 
hugged Evie May. They said she looked 
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MOTHER 


This is the test of a success- 
ful mother—she puts first 


These letters are on 
great generators 
used by electric light 
and power compa- 
nies. They are on 
electriclampsandon 
tiny motors that 
make hard housework 
easy. By such tools 
electricity dispels the 
dark and lifts heavy 
burdens off human 
shoulders. Hencethe 
letters G-E are more 
than a trade mark. 
They are an emblem 
of service. 


things first. She does not give 
to sweeping the time that 
belongs to her children. 


An electric motor runs a vacuum cleaner for 
less than 2 cents an hour. 

She does not give to washing 
the time that belongs to her 
children. 


An electric motor runs @ washing machine for 
3 cents an hour. 


She does not rob the evening 
- hours of their comfort because 
her home is dark. 


Tolight a room splendidly, according to modern 
standards, costs less than 5 cents an hour. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Million dollar 


tailoring house. Special 
made-to-measure all-wool suits 


retail $25. Big profits. 6 day deliv- 
ery. Satisfaction guaranteed, Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Exclusive territory 
to capable salesmen. Outfits free. 
Write at once. 


HOMELAND TAILORING CO. 


Dept. B-1, 71 to 79 W. Lafayette Ave. 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


A Profitable Business 
of Your Own 


Be independent. Make and sell 
this new candy novelty. Goes 
like hot cakes. Everybody wants 
it. Big quick profits! Many 
make $100 aday. (Letters prove 
this. Our files are full of amazing 
testimonials.) Nothing like it. 
Sells everywhere. Small invest- 
age we — sempre rhe 
>) ae ee is dignified, easy and clean. 
SLO USSSS Get all the information at once. 
Postal willdo. Just send name and address to 


A.T. DIETZ{ 72 Sayso Bidg., Toledo, O. 
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That Musical Pal of Mine 


Happiness, friendship, inspiration, popu- 
larity—all these and more are the result 
of music. No wonder millions of happy 
people affectionately refer to the Hohner 
Harmonicaas‘‘That Musical Pal of Mine’’. 


Anyone can quicklylearn to play a Hohner 
with the aid of the Free Instruction Book. 
You don’t have to tune it; it is always 
tuned. You can’t make a mistake as to tone 
for the tone is fixed. You merely breathe 
into it the song that is craving expression 
and out come the cheering strains of an 
opera, symphony or popular melody. 

Get a Hohner today and ask for the Free 
Instruction Book, illustrated with charts, 
pictures and favorite musical selections. 
If your dealer is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept. 174, New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas — 50c up. 


ANTISEPTIC 
SOOTHES AWAY PAIN 


PROMOTES RAPID HEALING 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 


_ Send 10¢ for Liberal Sample 


C.A,MOSSO, Luboratories . CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Comfort, Pleasure and 
Satisfaction 


Koupet California Tops for 
Ford Roadsters, Chevrolet and 
Ford Touring Cars. 
Economical Closed Car Com- 
fort. Protects your health. 
Keeps out dust, wind and rain. 
Cool in Summer. Warm in 
Winter. 


Quality High Price Low 
Write Factory Today. Dept. A. 


Koupet Auto Top Co. 
Belleville Illinois 


“Deaked;” she'd ought to drink plenty 


of milk, not to take the boarding-house 


business so serious. But it was Jake who 
looked really troubled. 

“What’s what, Evie May? You look 
like you'd fallen for some feller, and he’d 
turned you down.” 

Evie May shook her head. “I’m allright, 


ake. And I’m so glad you’ve come home.” 


The ee in her votce stopped the 


rest of it; but Mr. Daggert made up his 
mind he’d find out what had put the 
curve into Evie May’s lower lip. 

He got his lead at dinner time, when 
Miss Merkle hunched up her plump 
shoulders at Mr. Oliver’s empty chair. 
“Where's he went to, Evie May?” 

Evie May, at the head of the big table, 
said something in a low voice. ‘Ought 
it to matter, to any of us, Flossie?’ And 
went on serving. ‘‘No, it oughtn’t, Evie 
May,” said Miss Merkle calmly. ‘And 
speaking for myself alone, it’s a relief.” 

Mrs. Daggert nudged her under the 
table with a lowered word, at which Miss 
Merkle fluttered her eyelids toward Evie 
May. Evidently Mr. Daggert under- 
stood the signal, which troubled him. 

But Evie May, to-day at least, was un- 
approachable. 

And the end of it began when Miss 
Minns came down at six-thirty with a 
sick headache. Miss Merkle was taking 
supper with a girl from the Acme Beauty 
Parlor. Daggert and Walker had gone 
to one of the beaches, and Mrs. Rorechens 
to hear the band in the park. Jenkins, 
hanging about on the off chance that Evie 
May would “‘set a while” with him on the 
front stoop, suddenly could bear it no 
longer, and disappeared down the avenue 
without daring to look back at Evie May. 


O EVIE MAY, the empty house was 

easier to bear than their kindness, and 
slowly, and feeling somehow very tired, 
she climbed up to her flowers. It was 
just growing into summer dusk, with 
faint soft lines of violet over the house 
tops, and against the dark brown coping 
Evie May’s geraniums made a_ brave 
effort to show red and white and pink. 
It was all new “scenery,” with clumps of 
fern in pots along the base, and here and 
there baby trees of pine and spruce and 
hemlock, so tiny that you could gather 
the roots and hold them close in your 
hand, and yet remember a forest of living 
green! Evie May stood very still, looking 
out over the house tops. 

She was seeing the things the ugly roofs 
hid—hard-working men and women, and 
mothers, with little, tired babies. Sorrow 
and pain, and sometimes death, but life 
too, and courage, and beautiful things. 
Evie May’s eyes filled. She was remem- 
bering something her mother had said to 
her once! *‘ Nothing has really fazed me, 


Evie May. What you got to go through . 


can be gone through. Just keep your 
chin up, and smile like you’d got the best 
of it already!” 

“Evie May.” 

She turned with drooping shoulders; 
but her eyes were untroubled. It was Mr. 
Oliver. 

“What's the matter, Evie May?” He 
spoke slowly, watching her with his keen, 


| narrowed gaze. 


‘“*Not anything now.” 
“Not anything? No. I suppose not. 


Your antidote for most things would be to 
come up here and hunt for stars.” 

Evie May smiled. ‘ Yes,” she said. 

He held a packet in his hand. ‘‘I have 
something of yours here,’”’ he said; ** but | 
am not going to return it to you. That 
is, I want you to give them to me as a— 
a keepsake, Evie May.” 

She looked at the packet. It was the 
big yellow envelope. 

‘But first I want to tell you a few 
things about myself.” 

“Yes,” said Evie May. Her eyelids 
fluttered, otherwise she was as usual. 

“In the first place, I went to Bergen 
County this afternoon. We came to an 
understanding. That is, the other person 
did, Evie May.” 

“Yes?” . 

“She thinks [ have grown common, 
Evie May, because I choose to live in a 
dark brown street. She says she has dis- 
covered for the first time what is in me. 
Well, so have I, Evie May.” 

Evie May turned her eyes on his face. 
It was the same face, with eyes and mouth 
that life had disillusioned, but now, even 
in the dusk, there were shifting lights 
on it. ° 


“T AM the Herrold Estates, Evie May.” 
She stood very still, but she drew a 
deep breath. 

“*T had the hard luck to come into pos- 
session of a whole street of dark brown 
houses. That is, until I found in one of 
them a little white angel—the soul of an 
ordinary little girl with blue hyacinths for 
eyes!” 

Evie May twisted her hands _ into 
tighter clasping. Her heart was beating. 
And yet, down in the street below, she 
was conscious of noisy children, and 
mothers calling, and the smell of tired, 
hot, brown earth. 

“Listen, Evie May.” He had drawn 
nearer; he did not attempt to touch her, 
and yet it seemed as if he had laid his 
hand on her arm. ‘‘Listen to me, Evie 
May. When I said I am the Herrold 
Estates, I meant it. I have got to realize 
that 1 am... responsible for the ugli- 
ness, and the dark-brownness, and the 
unsanitary kitchens, and the impossible 
hallways, and the patches on the wall. 
Evie May, will you help me to make all 
of it over into something fit for men and 
women and little kids to live in?” 

She tried to speak. Instead, she looked 
at him dumbly. 

“When you came with your bits of 
jewelry, Evie May, and trusted me with 
them— Don’t you see, dear, that you put 
into my hand something finer than any- 
thing I’d ever seen in a darned, rotten 
world? I saw there were jewels in it, 
Evie May—courage and faith in your 
fellow men, and honor. I hadn’t any of 
them, dear. I’d just been a respectable 
rotter, until I saw that little-girl ring with 
the pearl missing. I knew then that I had 
missed the Pearl of Price, Evie May, and 
now I want you to give it to me as a keep- 
sake to have and to hold, until death 
do us part—”’ 

Evie May turned. Her blue eyes were 
tear-bright. They were on a roof top 
together, and it seemed the root top of the 
world! She slid her little hand into his 
hand, and heaven itself descended when 
hesleaned down and kissed her. 
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Obstacles Are the 
Biggest Bluffers in 
the World 


(Continued from page 51) 


reach it. My boss and I were simply 
geared to different speeds; so I decide 

to see what I could do in business fei 
myself.” 

‘Dahlberg resigned, to go into the furni- 
ture manufacturing business with his 
brothers. In less than a week, however, a 
manufacturer sought his advice about 
some traffic problems. Dahlberg pointed 
out several ways by which money could 
be saved. This incident had the effect of 
leading him back into railroad traffic 
problems, but this time from the shipper’ s 
point of view. 

Several years before this, Minnesota 
and Missoun had passed similar laws to 
regulate freight rates on business origi- 
nating and terminating within state limits. 
The railroads paid no attention to the 
legislation, continuing to charge the same 
rates as before, although these rates were 
higher than those called for by law. 

By way of excuse the railroads claimed 
that the legislation was unconstitutional. 
No shipper had considered it worth while 
to bring the matter to an issue. Finally, 
however, the State of Minnesota sued to 
have the rates fixed by its legislature 
declared lawful on state business. Hardly 
a lawyer in the country held that the 
railroads would have to pay; but Dahlber 
believed the State would recover, an 
that, if it did, there would be other suits 
brought, and millions of dollars to be 
returned to shippers. 


HERE: when his advice was sought, he 
saw an opportunity. While the case 
was still undecided by the courts, he set 
out to secure contracts with shippers to 
undertake the recovery of excess pay- 
ments they had made. He organized a 
staff of men, and through them visited 
the principal shippers, who gladly retained 
him on the basis of his receiving a per- 
centage of what he recovered. 

The claim accounts thus secured were 
worth, on paper, many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Many of the freight 
receipts on which the actual collecting 
had to be based were stored in dusty 
vaults and files. Records worth thou- 
sands of dollars were discovered on un- 
guarded office shelves. One lot worth 
twenty thousand dollars was taken out of 
a henhouse, where it had been casually 
stored; another lot, worth far more, was 
dug up on an island in the middle of the 
Mississippi River! This shows how little 
the shippers thought of their chances of 


recove 

Dahiberg retained some of the best 
ers in the country. Even SO, he was 
avy before a single ‘cent came in from 
any railroad. It was on Christmas Day 
that things reached a crisis. Nearly the 
last penny of his capital was spent. Mean- 
time, the Supreme Court had rendered a 

decision in favor of the shippers. 
The day after Christmas, the flood 


broke. Checks from the railroads amount- |. 


ing to twenty thousand dollars were 


A corn isn’t just a pain—it's a 
drain. A tax on the whole nervous 
system. A blight, not alone on the 
toe, but on the spirits and the dis- 
position. . . . Doctors know that a 
corn can darken a man's whole view- 
point on life. Headache, fatigue, ir- 
ritability and indigestion are often 


Life will 
taste 
sweeter 


When that 


Corn is gone 


broadcasting. . . If you would know 
blissful relief, apply Blue=jay to 
that burning corn. In ten seconds, 
the world will seem a better place to 
live in... . Atiny cushion—cool 
as velvet — fits over the corn and 
stops the pain at once. You wear it 
two days in solid comfort. When 


you take it off, the corn comes with 
it — gently removed by the little 
brown disc of magic medication. 


Blue-jay 


omit QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


reflexes of a throbbing corn... 
**Pain-messages" shoot to every 
nerve center, when a corn starts 


Personal Stationery !°% a 1400, soral sie 

cover oom heavy ee paper, "Bein ry _ 
coe on 0 c ue, fs . 

Sample if desired. - Harmon & Co., Brocton, Hi. a 


GOINTS ) BUSINESS #3227 seoheegetes 


srt eatns Sposa elie ed arate slot = 


 HILLYER RAGSDALE ANGE, M. J. 


) k Socked Husbands 


‘I USED to get a hateful bunch of his silk socks to darn 


every week. It was horrid little things like that which 
made me — 


“But why speak of those miserable darning days now? I 
found that there are beautiful silk socks that will wear and 
wear and wear. Not forever of course. But socks with 
good strong silk, and a hardy reinforcement at the points 
of wear. Iron ! 


Iron Clad sock No. 699 is pure 
thread silk—a beautiful sock 
and a powerfully strong one. 
Double sole, mercerized lisle 
top, high spliced heel and 
extended toe. If your dealer 
can’t supply you with No. 699, 
send us your remittance and we'll supply you direct. 
State size (9 to 12,75 ¢ ), and color (Black, White, Palm 
Beach, Cordovan Brown, Grey, Russian Tan, Navy, 
African Brown, French Tan.) We'll pay the postage! 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 204 Vine Se., Se. Joseph, Mich. 
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BUNIONS 


Relieved and reduced 


Don't suffer the torture of tender, painful bun- 
ions and enlarged toe joints, or the annoyance of 


bulging, unsightly shoes caused by them. Dr. 
Scholl’s Bunion Reducer gives immediate re- 
lief, removes pressure, hides the enlarged joint 
und positively reduces the enlargement. 


Made of velvety, soft, medicated rubber. In- 
visibly worn under the stocking. All sizes and 
shapes. Atshoeanddrugstoreseverywhere, 75c. 


Write for free book, ‘‘The Feet and Their 
Care”’ in which Dr. Scholl explains the correct 
treatment for bunions and other foot troubles. 
Address: The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. Schiller 
St., Chicago; or 62 W. 14th St., New York. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


Copy This Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Earn from $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week as cartoonist or illus- 
trator. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes eriginal 
drawing easy to learn at home in 
your spare time. Send sketch with 
6c in stamps for aample chart to 
test your ability and long list of suc- 
ceasful students. state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 


Ake episonSHtnTs 
ub ory te wearer. 


id our fact 
f sold. Over one million sat- 


isfied wearers. No capital or experience 
req Large yincome, Many earn 
$100 to $150 weekly. Territory now being 
allotted. Write For Free Samples. 


Madison Shirt Matrs., 511 B’way, New Yerk 


Neve Better-Simple 
La nmmower 


direct 


from 


factory 


a 


Walls, 


Trims Close to 


Trees, Shrubs 


Neater lawn, less work, saves hand trimming. 
Cuts tall as well as short grass, dandelions, 
weeds. Only 7}4 Ibs. Year running. Great for 
terraces, Thousands of satisfied users. Strong 
guaranteed mechanically perfect. Costs less 
than ordinary heavy lawnmower. Send coupon. 


| several million dollars throug 


' dumped on Dahlberg’s desk; and from 


that day, for months, they poured in at a 
steady rate. But it took a stubborn fight 
to collect many of the claims. At one 
time, Dahlberg carried claims aggregating 
all the 
courts to the United States Supreme 
Court—and won. But from Dahlberg 


' himself I heard only a litele about all this. 


“TI was not building anything then,” 
he complained, referring to it. ‘It was 
profitable, but unsubstantial. I realized 
that I wanted to create something that 
would bear the lasting stamp of B. G. 
Dahlberg as its maker. 

‘‘About the time this idea was becom- 
ing an obsession, a man I did not know, 
though I knew of him, walked into my 
office. We will call him Smith. He was 
president and principal owner of a large 
organization owning timber lands and 
paper mills and even railroads, in many 
states and in Canada. He asked me to 
work for him. 

“**What makes you think you can hire 
me?’ I asked him. ‘I’m making a good 
deal of money where I am.’ 

““*That’s all right,’ he said, ‘you can 
write your own ticket; but come. 

“*He explained that he wanted to build 
up a real organization, and that he needed 
somebody who would not be stumped the 


| first time an obstacle came up. His offer, 
_ as you may imagine, made me curious, 


finally I said: 

“*Mr. Smith, why do you want me? 
I was never in the paper business. How 
did you hear of me, anyway?’ 

“Til tell you,’ he replied. ‘I was at the 
club and met B . Henamed alocal rail- 
road president. ‘The railroad man said, 
‘“‘There is one little fellow here in Min- 
neapolis who is the confoundedest chap— 
yeu couldn’t beat him or come around 

im.” I asked your name. He told me, and 
I came straight here to see you, because I 
knew that v3 you could get under Ais hide 
that way, you must be the man I was 
looking for.’”” 


[AHLBERG took the position, with the 
title of executive vice president, on his 
own terms, and stayed with the company 
about ten years. But here, as on two pre- 
vious occasions, he finally found his way 
to a higher goal blocked; and, not mean- 
ing ¢o give up his goal, he sought another 
way to it, which involved resigning. 

“By now,” he told me, “I was thinking 
in terms of building myself a business 
somewhere. 

‘*Two facts discovered while I was with 
the lumber business had deeply inpressed 
me. I saw how the lumber industry had 
from the first been moving across the 
country and destroying forests, without 
replacing them. And, of course, as the 
industry moved on to resources ever more 
remote, the amount of timber remaining 
became constantly less, while the demand 
became greater. 

*‘ Besides, during the war, when the fuel 
problem was so acute, it had occurred to 
me very forcefully that much of the dimin- 
ishing fuel supply of the country might be 
conserved 1f our houses were better built, 
so that less heat could escape through the 
walls and roof. The idea thus came to me 
that a great new industry could be built— 
and ultimately would have to be built—in 
synthetic lumber; that 1s, in lumber manu- 
factured from some product or products 


an 


not then used for any such_ purpose, 

“One day one of my associates dis- 
covered bagasse for me. Bagasse is that 
part of the sugar-cane stalk chat remains 
after the sugar has been extracted. No 
commercial use had ever been found for it, 
and it was burned, 1n order to get rid of it. 
We experimented, and I found that what 
I wanted could be made from it all nght 
in the laboratory. Furthermore, great 
quantities of bagasse were available. 

“Thereupon i organized a company, 
and said to a number of men with money 
that we would need six hundred thousand 
dollars to build a plant, in order to find 
out if the new product could be manufac. 
tured successfully on a commercial scale. 
I agreed to put in half, and they furnished 
the rest. A plant was finally built and 
equipped, near New Orleans. 


= Bur ‘at that point our troubles began; 
and they were real troubles. We soon 
found that our cookers wouldn’t cook, our 
driers wouldn’t dry, and that our pumps 
wouldn’t pump. I knew that wood fiber 
used in a paper mill stays in suspension in 
water wherever you let it come to a rest. 
But bagasse fiber, we soon discovered, 
would not do that. It would sink to the 
bottom of the vats, and stay there, and 
ou couldn’t pry it up with a crowbar. 
When it cooled, it hardened like cement. 
We closed on Saturday afternoon, and 
when we opened Monday morning tt was 
as if somebody had poured concrete all 
through the mill. It took days to clean 
out and start again. 

“But occasionally, in spite of such 
troubles, we did run for a little while, 
maybe only an hour or so, and we really 
did make some board before something 
went wrong. 

“Well, I figured that if we could make 
even one hundred feet of good lumber, and 
if we could operate for just one hour be 
fore something happened, then we would 
know that we had only mechanical prob- 
lems to solve. This would mean that ult- 
mately we should be able to turn out 
millions of feet, and operate for days and 
weeks and months without having a sin- 
gle thing go seriously wrong. The idea 
was sound, hence the way could be found to 
do it. Knowing that, I couldn’t become 
discouraged. 

‘Some of the others did get discouraged. 
One day when things were about at their 
worst, five of my associates came to me 
and begged me for pity’s sake to quit, and 
cat our losses. 

““You’re tired,’ I said. ‘You need to 
rest and then start in again. Even if you 
all quit, I’m going on. se got to put it 
through.’ 

‘*] sent two chaps away for a vacation, 
because they were in the worst shape. 
went with the others to the plant. The 
situation there was pretty discouraging. 
They had been finding one thing wrong. | 
fixing it, starting up, and finding some 
thing else wrong, for so long that they . 
couldn’t see any hope. They would think | 
time and again: 

“<Surely it’s going to work to-day! | 

“But it didn’t work. And they got tires } 
—that’s about what being discouraged , 
amounts to. What I said was: 

“Well, we thought it was going to | 
work to-day, but it doesn’t; we'll try} 
again to-morrow.’ ; | 

‘“T-was, sure of the final outcome. "y 


Obstacles Are the Biggest Bluffers in the World, by Ne1rn M. CLarx 


Every muscle. 


enough, in a couple of days everything was 
working beautifully. It was nothing did 
that was responsible. The fact was, we 
had tried so many things already which 
didn’t work, that there were only a few 
more left to try; but among those were the 
ones that made the plant go. We didn’t 
know it beforehand, but we were nearly 
through our troubles when some of the 
men got tired and wanted to quit. 

ou probably know how it 1s yourself. 
You have been talking to some man, try- 
ing to sell him something—an idea, or a 
machine. He says ‘No,’ says it a dozen 
times, so emphatically that you think to 


out of kilter 


Lazy muscles have been overworked — 
but there’s prompt relief for you in the 
magic bottle. Just apply a few drops of 
Absorbine, Jr. 


It takes the tension from tired muscles 
—takes out the stiffness and the aches. 
Ie puts back the limberness and restores 
pep. Quickly! Pleasantly! And safely! 


te 
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yourself: 

““I’m_ going to fail; I can’t possibly 
make him see it.’ 

“‘But before you finally give up you de- 
cide to talk just five minutes more. And 
when four of those minutes have gone, he 
gives in. 

“You have outstayed him. He got tired 
first. It’s a pretty good rule to let the other 
fellow get tired first. 

“Well, to show you that we finally came 
through, in 1923 we made thirty-two 
million feet of our new lumber. In 1924, 
we made about eighty million feet. We 
are now adding new machines as fast as 
we can build them. There are supplies of 
bagasse available to make nine billion feet 
every year, and year after year. We are 
also building a plant in Australia, a coun- 
try that 1s practically destitute of any 
kind of natural timber that can be used for 
lumber. In short, we have made a start. 
I consider that we have merely demon- 
strated the possibilities that are ahead. 

“T haven’t told you the half of our 
troubles, of course. When we proved we 
could make the lumber, we had to sell it. 
It was something new in the world. New 
things are always eyed askance. We had 
to prove it to building commissioners, fire 
departments, architects, builders, and 
home owners. 


FvvERY step in this fight, if there were 


And you will come to use Absorbine, Jr. 
after shaving (diluted); for a mouthwash, 
and to rid the scalp of dandruff. It has so 
many effective ways of relieving pain, of 
soothing the skin and of destroying 
germs that itis called “the magic bottle”. 
It is in all well appointed bathrooms. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Send for free trial bottle. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Salesmen~Distributors 


to use and introduce attachment 
that makes Fords run on 94% 
air. THERMOSTAT on ex- 
haust automatically turns 
down needle valve as engine 
warms, exactly as Ford 
Manual says do by hand. 


Blancke Auto Thermo 


ADDING MACHINE 
VEST POCKET SIZE 


Does Work of $100 Machine. 
Guaranteed for 5 yrs. Not a toy. 


Anyone can operate it. WIll not make mistakes. 
Let this machine do your figuring. First cost je 
last cost. Everybody needs one for figuring. 
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. An Automatic Carburetor Control 99 9% 9I ‘| FREE TRIAL—Send No M 
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° kd b2 renair bills one-half— ed ces Ch ‘wie +O8+O Re G ° give your name and address. We will ship it 

stuff Dahlberg is made of. As his friend formation one -balf—sedaces carbea at ee 1 Sa saiabes ‘ Onieliners 

. every Ford owner as easily as giving 35-3 | pay postman $2.4). You can retu it afte 

says, he has never been licked. He has | §is"2 5/5 bill, Because it saves $100 ; mi wi wi BEE) Yeosuy trial for full refund if the Baby Calc 
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found his advance blocked aren 6 times, as standard equipment thermostatic, ae aloes ant a greatest time and labor saver 
carburetor control under Blancke l- * Thi , 

, , This is the I t pric t - 

but he has always found some other way, te ee BNTOMCR MME, culating machine made: Order today. 

1 ‘ plan will start you without cs ital ina business of your own that | BABY CALCULATOR SALES CO, 

and finished higher up than he started, | var will start you without capital ipa bus Mids Hertes}thaad MP. 0. Box 1118, Chicago, tll., Dept. 75 


Write for free circulars Now! 


A. C. Blancke & Co. 


While he takes some credit for his achieve- 
ment, he insists that most of it 1s due to 
the vigorous fighting organization he has 
been able to build up. 

““My boys here in the office tell me | 
work too hard,” he said. ‘They say I'll 
break down and be an old man before my 
time. But I tell chem I’m younger, inc 


I Yea, pe Every business firm 


. t man or woman, will 
O02 W. Lake Street buy the Baby Calculator on sight. 


Dept. 416K, Chicago BIG COMMISSION, 


Brings you a Genuine 


t UNDERWOOD 


T Y PEW RR !' TE R 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL ¥22r82,09 pnconditionaty 


days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 


by inch, than any one of them, and I am! 
They just think I work hard. But the fact 
is I hea done a thing since I was thir- 
teen years old, except play.” 

‘Well, before you were thirteen,” I 
suggested, “‘what did you do then?” 

ahlberg grinned—that boyish grin 
of his that can fade with lightning quick- 
ness as the blue steel comes into his eyes— 
he grinned and looked out of the window 
for a space. 

“‘Well,”’ he said finally, “I suppose I 
played then, too. But there was this 
ifeccice: Before I was thirteen I had so 
much time on my hands that I played in 
order to get rid of it. I’ve been playing 
eae there has never been enough 
time!” 
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Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Where Southern Hospttality Flowers 

One of the greatest of the famous 


Bowman chain, and the South's 
most superb hotel. 


Surpassing comfort. 
Very moderate rates. 


Write for latest booklet ‘‘A.”’ 


Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 


HOLLAND B. JUDKINS, Vice Pres.— Mgr. 
WILLIAM C. ROYER, Associate Mgr. 
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So amall that 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Sesmall that 
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Act Today! 
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WAR BINOCULARS 


ECEIVED! Limited quantity GENUINE 

imported French and German Army Ofhcer’s 

Binoculars. Power Achromatic lenses; 
Premiere Qualute—Genuine Prisms, wide objective; 
same used by famous European Army Command- 
ers. We have supplied hundreds of them to U.S 
Army and Navy Officers. Such powerful Binoe. 
ulars usually sell for $44 to $55. Our 
price (while they last) complete with $21 
genuine leather case and carrying straps 


10-DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Send NO Money! Nothing to Pay Postman! 
See them! Examine them! Try them! If satished, 
after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, you may pay at rate of 
34 A MONTH 

or, Uf you wish to pay cash, 
after 10 DAYS, take $1.60 $] 9.50 
Discount and send check or 
money order for 
ROADEN your field of vision! Don’t live in 
a cooped-up area! A new world will open up 
for YOU with a pair of these Wonder Glasses. 
You'll see chings alee can’t. People, Scenes, 
Views, Games of AC PION brought right to your 
fece! The joys of outdoors are not complete 
without them. ‘The greatest pleasure giving 
INVESTMENT one can make. Indispensable 
for sports:—baseball games, motoring, camping, 
yachting, hunring, hiking, races, bird and nature 
study, etc. SENT ON 10-DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
A T! ORDER TODAY! IS LIMITED! 
ORDER TODAY! Send NO Money! 
2 Generations H Honorable CTON 
Importers and National LRY Order House 
365 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
For prompt attention address Dept. F 
Uf you wish to tell he something about yourself— 
wtowill be appreciated. 
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Cooker Combined —... 
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tele Fireless Range has double 
Electric grill for frying, 17’’ oven 


for baking, large electric fireless 
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“T Believe in Shooting Square 
With Man and God” 


(Continued from page 16) 


of logging, he went to the Colorado mines. 
For a period of three or four years he 
bought and sold mining claims. Le he 
opened the oil field near Boulder, Colorado. 
In 1900 he came to the Oklahoma oil fields, 
where he has been ever since. His home is 
in Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 

Sand Springs is only a few miles from 
Tulsa, in the heart of the oil fields. The 
interurban line from Tulsa to Sand Springs 
runs through a forest of derricks. On each 
side of the railroad are huge tanks in which 
the oil is stored. The air is filled with the 
clank of drills and the smell of oil. 


N THIS section, it takes only six weeks 

to sink a well and find out whether you 
are a millionaire or a tramp. The rank 
atmosphere breeds rapacity and calls to 
human birds of prey. They swarm around 
the oil fields, fierce parasites, feeding on 
those who are engaged in the vast busi- 
ness of getting oil out of the earth. To 
deal with these “‘camp followers” requires 
hardness. Gentleness they would mistake 
for weakness. The oil men wear rough 
clothes, talk rough, and frequently are 


rough 

Here: a living contradiction to his en- 
vironment, lives Charles Page. You can 
find him almost any day, sitting at his 
battered desk in his office at Sand Springs. 
Anyone can see him—if he waits long 
enough. 

I found my way up the stairs to the 
waiting-room outside his office. There, 
surrounding a hissing natural-gas heater, 
were many chairs of plain, hard wood, the 
kind we call “‘kitchen” chairs. On one sat 
a well-dressed business man. Next him 
was a driller, his shoes clogged with the 
mud of the oil field, his overalls spotted 
with the precious uid. On another was 
an old woman in, one black, with a child 
beside her. A man, by his dress a preacher, 
occupied still tees They were ‘all 
waiting to see “Charley” Page. 

He has no secretary to act as a buffer 
between him and his callers. When he 
gets through with one and 1s ready for the 
next, he shouts, ‘ ‘Hey!C’ mon in!” One by 
one, we hled through into his office. When 
my turn came adil satdowninthechairat 
his elbow, he turned a pair of keen brown 
eyes on me, and demanded coolly: 

‘Well, what’s your graft?” 

It was a most disconcerting question; 
but, as I was later to learn, Charles Page 
had no idea of being rude. He was show- 
ing me that side which in self-defense he 1s 
forced to turn toward a constantly im- 
portuning public. 

In Tulsa a man had said to me, ‘‘Now, 
don’t try to slip up on Charley’ s blind 
side. He ain’t got any!”’ With the man 
before me the meaning of this remark at 
once became clear. Although he is a prac- 
tical philanthropist on a gigantic scale, 
Charles Page is neither soft-headed nor is 
he a sentimentalist. But I don’t believe 
that a fake story could survive his scrutiny. 

Page wore a suit of good cloth, but it 
was wrinkled and covered with cigar 
ashes. His shoes had lost even a bowing 
acquaintance with the blackingo brush: 


His battered old hat was tipped down over 
one eye at an acute angle to meet the up. : 
tilted cigar he was smoking. But the: 
personality that radiated from him took 
no account of raiment. It stripped me to 
the raw. If I had any nice ericks by which 
I hoped to ingratiate myself into his good 
graces, they vanished from my mind as 
though they had never been. You had to 
be natural with Charley Page. 

But before I go further into his story | 
want to emphasize that Page 1s a man 
entirely out of the ordinary run. The 
methods by which we estimate other men 
do not apply to him. The philosophy of 
life on seems to him so simple and 
satisfactory is understood with difhculty. 
and must be largely accepted as a matter 
of faith in his sincerity. You just can’t 
judge him, or anything about him, by 
ordinary standards. 

Page is not a fuent talker. He is just a 
big, husky, he-man. Although he ts sixty- 
five years old, there 1s not a thread of 
white in the ragged brown mustache which 
nearly covers his mouth. He speaks in 
brief, rather abrupt sentences. ‘ou have 
to read between the lines to find the kindl:- 
ness back of his every word and act. 

‘First off,” he warned me, “don’t get 
the idea that I’m telling vou how to grow 
rich. It’s the gicing, not the getting, that’s 
important. Personally, I believe that it's 
only playing fair to tithe, or give a part of 
your income to God. But 1t must be a 
gift, not an investment. Do vou get the 
difference? If you tithe in the right spine. 
you will get your reward just as sure 3s 3 
gun’s iron; but the reward may not come 
in the forni of money. Often, it’s some- 
thing far better than money. 

af suppose I’ve always believed in 
God,” he wenton. ‘ But I’ d never thought 
much about it. That time in Battle Creek. 
when I wanted to do something for Him, 
I didn’t have any of these sudden awaken- 
ings you hear about. It just struck me 
that I had been neglecting my duty. 

‘After my wife got well, I kept on fora 
couple of years with my work, which was 
hauling logs out of the woods on contract. 
Then Wdecded to go to Colorado. During 
that time, I had faithfully given to some 

oor person one dollar in every ten | got 
bola of. 

‘*And I didn’t have such a lot of money. 
either. I had my ups and downs—mostly 
downs. I know very well what the inside 
of a pawnshop looks like, I can tell you. 
But, if I ‘stuck up’ my watch for ten 
dollars, somebody who needed it got one 
of the dollars. 


“| OW could I tell whether or not :t 
went to worthy people?” Page paused 
to laugh, and then snapped his fingers, 2 
gesture characteristic of him. “I got the 
‘nudge.’ That’s the way I knew.” 
‘What do you mean by the nudge?” | 
queried. 
“Oh, what you would call a hunch, a 
sort of message. I always know.” 
‘‘Do you mean a message from God:” 
T asked. 
‘Well, Of course, God's 


indirectly. 


““T Believe in Shooting Square With Man and God,” by Harry A. STEWART 


everywhere. Why, I can feel His presence 
all the time. I believe that if you kee 
your ear to ae ground, so to speak, you'll fl 
know pretty well what He wants you to 
do, I reckon. I mean that I get an impulse 
to do this, not to do that. No words to it 
ee a nudge one way or the other.” 

ain he snapped his fingers. 

ae Vell, I got to Cripple Creek, Colorado, 
in 1894. ‘Thad heey ollars in my pocket. 
The very first crack out of the box I met 
a fellow there who used to keep books for 
me in Michigan. He told me he was broke, 
so I let him have ten dollars. 

‘‘ After I had been in Cripple Creek for 
a few hours, I decided to go over to Victor. 
There I went into a real estate office to 
make inquisies about a house to live in. 
Another man was ahead of me at the count- 
er, and I had to wait. .He spoke so loud 
that I couldn’t help overhearing what he 
was saying. He was a mine operator, and 
he was looking for options on_certain 
mining lots in a certain district. The real 
estate people told him they didn’t know 
anything about that particular district, 
and he turned around to go out. 

““Well, it didn’t seem to me that the 
realtor was very up and coming. When 
the stranger went out, I just hipped along 
after him. 

‘““*Mister,’ I said as I caught up, ‘I 
think I can get you those options.’ 

‘“T had a little talk with him, and 
hnall he said to go to It. 

o make a long story short, I hustled 
around, and within a few hours had my 
hands on what he wanted. As a result, I 
pulled down a three-hundred-dollar com- 
mission. 

‘Did I give away ten per cent of that? 
Sure! Who to? Oh, I can’t remember.” 


'HAT was Page’s invariable reply to 

inquiries about specific cases. In every 
other respect, his. life is an open book; but, 
except where publicity 1s unavoidable— 
as in the instance of the Sand Springs 
Home, Incorporated, of which I will tell 
you later—the object of his charity 1s 
never revealed. This, he says, 1s to pro- 
tect both himself and the recipient from 
embarrassment. Frequently, the people 
whom he befriends never know where 
their help comes from. 

“To know I turned over the ten per 
cent,” he went on, “because, for many 
years, I kept books on 1t. 

“ During all this time,” he continued, 
“T can’t say that God particularly touched 
my heart, or that I even thought much 
about Him. I was keeping up my end of 
it, and I left che rest to Him. It was later 
on that I began to realize how close He 1s 
to all of us. 

“Well, 1 went ahead and made some 
money in Victor, buying and selling min- 
ing leases and claims. Along in the late 
nineties, I opened up the oil Feld at Boul- 
der, and made fifty thousand dollars. In 
1900, I came to Oklahoma. I spent eight- 
een thousand dollars before I got a drop 
of oil. Then I came to this field, and my 
first well was a good one. Within a short 
time I had three hundred thousand dollars. 
That was more money than I needed, so 
I decided to increase my donation. I 
made it twenty-five per cent instead of 
ten. Money kept rolling in, so I made it a 
half. Then, in 1907, I decided to go the 
whole hog, giving away everything I 
didn’t need for living expenses. 


“At that time I was running, under 
cover, a little orphan asylum in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. There were twenty-two kids 
in it. I bought a quarter section of land 
near Sand Springs from an Indian, and 
started to run up a house on it for those 
kids. While the house was being built, 
the children lived in a tent with Mrs. 
Margaret Lindsey, who is now matron of 
the Home. She and C. F. Breeding, a 
captain in the Salvation Army, looked 
after them. | 

“‘T had the Home incorporated and the 
kids were legally adopted by the corpora- 
tion. It was just their home—nothing 
more, nothing less. I made up my mind 
right at the start that the only rules those 
kids should have to bother about would 
be just the same rules you have for your 
own kids. ee behave themselves, and 
cee up to be good people. Every might 

Irs. Lindsey has prayers for them. 

‘About this time I got my first shock. 
We had one little girl in the Home—she 
was about thirteen years old—who had, 
well, what you might call tendencies. 
Under the nght circumstances, she would 
have developed into a regular little devil. 
We were worried about her. 

“One evening I was driving out to the 
Home in my Sid buses and I saw this girl 
come flying down through the trees to 
meet me. She jumped into the buggy, 
threw her arms around my neck, and said: 

“““Oh, Daddy Page, I’m saved!’ 

“‘1 dropped the reins and held her off to 
look at her. Yes, I could see that even 
her face was different. It had changed 
somehow. Something that used to be 
there wasn’t there any more, and her eyes 
were just as pure and sweet as a mountain 
spring. 

Page stopped, coughed, and laid his 
cigar down on the table. 

““T’ll never get over the feeling I had 
then,” he went on after a moment. ‘‘ That 
gave me a chill, a tough old stager like me! 
God had touched that girl! I could see it 
just as plain as anything. It shook me. 

“It had been over fifteen years,” he 
went on, “‘since I first began giving. I 
had always believed in God. Now, for the 
frst time, I felt His presence, saw the work 


of His hand. 


“NO long after that a woman in Tulsa 
who had lived a mighty hard life got 
down and out. Age and disease had thrown 
her at last. She couldn’t do a thing for 
herself, but she didn’t seem to care. 

“IT brought her out to the farm, and 
put up a little cottage for her, arranged 
everything nice, and put her in it. I used 
to go and see her once in a while. Her 
face was just as hard as a hickory knot. : I 
offered to give her a Bible. She laughed 
at me. 

‘*“Where do you think that stuff ts going 
to get me?’ ae sneered. ‘Even if they 
was anything to it, l’m too far gone for 
help. faints going to quit and holler at 
the last minute, just because the cards 
have run against me.’ 

““Oh, she was a hard one, I'll tell you. 

“Well, a couple of the girls from the 
Home took to coming in to see her, and 
they prayed for her. You know, praying 
aint no trouble at all to those girls of 
mine—why, they’re just as used to talk- 
ing with God as they are to me. 

“One day, a few weeks later, I dropped 
over to the cottage to see how she was 
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‘I’m going to raise 
his salary” 


“I’vE had my eye on him for some 
time and I know he can handle big- 
ger work. 

“He studies those I.C.S. text- 
books every chance he gets, and I 
want to tell you it has made him a 
valuable man for this business. 

“I’m going to raise his salary and 
give him that new job we were talk- 
ing about. I wish we had more men 
like him.” 


How do you stand when your employer checks 
up his men for promotion? Does he pass you by as 
just a routine worker, or does he think of you as 
a man who is ambitious to get ahead? Won’t you 
be far more likely to get the promotion if he knows 
you are studying at home and are really preparing 
yourself to handle bigger work ? 
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along. As soon as I opened the 
saw that something was different. 
The place seemed brighter, prettier. At 
first J couldn’t make out what the dif- 
ference was. Then she sang out: 

““‘<Charley, I’m saved! Thank God, I’m 
saved!’ 

‘‘And I saw how she had changed. Her 
face was just the face of a sweet old woman 
who’s about ready to go over the Divide. 
It was clean. 

“That gave me another jolt. It jolted 
me all the way around. I knew that God 
was not only here, present with us, but 
anxious to help.” 


gettin 
door, i 


Page stopped, and picked up a well- 
worn leather-bound Bible from the table. 

“Ever read in here where it says ‘ Knock 
and it shall be opened’?”” he asked. “Well, 
lemme tell you something: That ain’t no 
bluff. God meant those words! 

‘‘ Suppose some man said to you that he 
wanted to help you. All you had to do 
was to ask him, and he’d give you every- 
thing he could. What would you do? 

“Why,” and Page brought his hand 
down on the table with a smash, “‘you’d 
find out whether he’s bluffing or not, 
wouldn’t you? 

“Well, call God! He ain’t tryin’ to run 
a sandy on you. He means every word 
He says!” 

It is impossible for me to depict, in 
limited words, the intense sincerity of this 
man who speaks of God with the same 
confident understanding with which we 
might talk of a well-known and beloved 
neighbor. In his language there are none 
of the conventional figures of speech with 
which men usually approach the Creator. 
He uses the same words in talking of God 
that he does in speaking of the people he 
employs, or of the boys and girls in his 
home. 

Page’s lifelong environment has stamped 
itself to some extent upon his vocabulary. 
He unconsciously employs—even in datas 6s 
ing of the thing dearest and most sacred 
to his heart—the rough and emphatic 
similes of the mining camp and oil held. 


Att the time Page was talking to me, 
people were coming in and going out 
of his office. Without apparent mental ef- 
fort, he was able to talk with me, and, at 
the same time, deal with the unceasing 
stream of problems which came to him. 

It 1s said that Napoleon was able to 
dictate two letters simultaneously. I saw 
Page settle a business deal, involving 
three hundred thousand dollars, with a 
man who stood at one side of his desk, and 
at the same time solve the problem of living 
for a widow and her daughter who sat at 
the other side. 

“People often come to me for advice,” 
he went on, after the widow and the busi- 
ness man had departed rejoicing. ‘“‘I 
mean people whe do not want or need 
money, but who want to know how to get 
the most out of life. I always tell them to 
begin by tithing, and then to pray. 

‘One old fellow came to me and said, 


‘| ‘Charley,-I have worked hard all my life, 


and I have got together about fifty thou- 
sand dollars. I have always been honest; 
but some way I’m not happy.’ 

*“*Of course you're not,’ { said to him. 
‘You have kept within the letter of the 
law; but whenever you had a chance to 
squeeze somebody, you never failed. to 


puton the screws. Younever gaveanybody 
a dollar in your life.’ 

*““Oh,’ he says, ‘but I have. I belong to 
the church, and I always put something in 
the plate!’ 

“Yes, I know you have,’ I answered; 
‘but you weren’t giving it to God. It was 
just a preayune investment in social stand- 
ing. You wanted people to think well of 

ou 


“T kept on talking to him, and finally 
he began to cry—that old codger—and 
said he was going to do different. But he 
didn’t. Habit was too strong for him. 


- ANOTHER man came to me, as hun- 
dreds do, for a donation to some 
charitable enterprise from which he was 
drawing a salary. He wanted four thou- 
sand dollars. I asked him if he really loved 
his neighbors as he did himself. 
“‘He sort of smirked, and said he hoped 


so. 

““Well,’ I said to him, ‘when you go 
home to-night and say your prayers, just 
call to mind every one of your friends and 
acquaintances. Visualize each one, and 
ask yourself if you love every one of them 
as you do yourself. Then write to me next 
morning. If you can still say that you 
love every one of them just as you do 
yourself, [ will send you a check.’” 

‘Did he write you?” I queried. 

Page chuckled and shook his head. 
*“Nope; I never heard from him.” 

“You must have many more applica- 
tions for help than you can take care of,” 
I remarked. 

“‘Hundreds,” was his reply. 

“‘How do you determine whom to help 
and whom to refuse?” 

He snapped his fingers in that brief, 
characteristic gesture with which he in- 
variably accompanies mention of his 
“guidance.” 

“Oh, I get the nudge,” he replied. 
“Ever notice my dog, Jim?” 

Ihad. Jim 1s a magnificent specimen of 
the wolf-like Lorraine shepherd dog. He 
always remains near Page. In the ofhce he 
lies on the rug at his feet. Wherever he 
goes, the dog goes. 

““Whenever a man comes to me,” Page 
continued, “no matter what proposition 
he makes, I watch Jim. Jim gives him the 
once over, and in his own way tells me 
what he thinks. If the visitor is a real bad 
one, Jim growls a little. If he is a pretty 
pees fellow, Jim goes up to him and wags 

is tail. He knows, you bet.” 

“Why do you think he knows?” was my 
natural query. 

“Well, Jim’s a dog, you see. He hasn’t 
got a very complicated mind. He don’t 
try to reason things out at all. He goes by 
instinct. He is in closer touch with some 
things than people are. And, being just a 
dog, he has no ax to grind. His only in- 
terest in life is me. § he is a perfectly 
unbiased judge.” 

Page is'so utterly different from any 
other man I ever met that it is hard for me 
to describe him by ordinary methods of 
comparison. He is a man who has accu- 
mulated an enormous fortune in one of the 
most hazardous industries in existence. 
And he has done this by methods which 
seem at complete variance with the ordi- 
nary courses of business. What is more, 
he has given away practically everything 
that»>he has made. Instead of reason or 
logie; (Page) depends on what he calls the 


“T Believe in Shooting Square With Man and God,” by Harry A. STEWART 
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“nudge.” He uses a dog as a judge of 
character! 

Hasty judgment would incline to the 
opinion that he is merely a superstitious 
oil operator who has been lucky on an 
unprecedented scale. But, when you have 
talked to the man and succeeded in draw- 
ing from him his philosophy, it appears 
that nothing could be further from the 
truth than such a notion. 

As a matter of fact, he has merely fol- 
lowed, with an almost divine simplicity, 
the course outlined in the Book of Books. 
He has taken literally the injunction, 
“Sell all chat thou hast, distribute unto 
the poor, . . . and follow me,” and fol- 
lowed it in an intensely practical way. 

He has never had a child of his own; 
but in the Home ninety-eight boys and 

irls call him “Daddy.” His favorite 
Bible verse 1s “Suffer the little children 
to come unto me. . . for of such 1s the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The Sand Springs Home, Incorporated, 
which is the center of all Page’s work, 1s 
a remarkable thing. Physically it con- 
sists of a magnificent stone house set on 
an eminence in sixteen thousand acres of 
land, the outgrowth of the original quarter 
section with which it started in 1907. This 
land is conservatively valued at two mil- 
lon dollars. 

The Home has a charter in perpetuity. 
It is a corporation supported by charity, 
which, by law, will endure forever, and 1s 
capable of engaging in business. It owns 
the second largest cotton mill west of the 
Mississippi River. It also owns and oper- 
ates an electric interurban railroad be- 
tween Tulsa and Sand Springs; a high- 
tension electric plant, which supplies 
power to points as far away as Oklahoma 
City, a hundred miles distant; a water 
system, of which the dam cost a million 
and a half dollars; an oil lease which is 
producing thirty thousand barrels of pe- 
troleum a month; and other smaller indus- 
tries. The total value of the land, build- 
ings, industries, and endowment is not far 
from twenty millions of doilars. 


UT most remarkable ts the Home itself, 
for it isliterally ahome. There are no 
rules at all—I mean no printed regula- 
tions—any more than exist in your own 
home. The children range from babies of 
a few months to men and women old 
enough to vote. Some of them are married. 
The only formal requirements for admis- 
sion to the Home are that the child shall 
be orphaned of both parents and be of 
American ancestry. The selections are 
made by Page himself, and here again the 
nudge comes into play. His choice is 
made solely in secon lance with that inner 
voice upon which he depends. 
The little ones have to go to bed early, 
of course. The older ones stay up as tate 
as they ought to. If they want to enter- 


tain guests, there are parlors and guest- 
rooms for that purpose. Clothes are 
bought for the small children; but the 
older ones have their allowances and buy 
what they please. If a girl wants to take 
music lessons, or a boy wants to study art, 
teachers are provided. All of them attend 
the public schools and whatever churches 
they please. 

When they reach college age, they 
select their own universities. No pressure 
whatever—any more than the advice and 
experience at a good, but indulgent, 
father would dictate—js put upon them. 

The result is astonishing. Finer chil- 
dren I never saw anywhere. Never has 
one of them reflected discredit upon “* Dad- 
dy” Page, or upon the Home. None has 
yet Fached any particularly high position, 
of course—the home has been in operation 
only since 1907— but if early indications 
amount to anything, the time ts coming 
when the children of the Sand Springs 
Home will bulk large in the nation’s affairs. 

The little children sleep in dormitories. 
The older girls have rooms of their own, 
and the older boys live in cottages scat- 
tered about the grounds. 

In addition to the children, there are 
fifty-eight cottages, built and furnished 
for widows with -children. Here these 
women are supplied with the essentials of 
life, and are given an opportunity to pro- 
vide for their children and keep the family 
together. They, too, owe their homes to 
Page’s mysterious ‘‘sixth sense.” His 
selections are made only after personal 
interviews. 


fl he Sand Springs Home is run by a 
board of directors, of which Page is 
chairman. 

Of course the Home itself, the land upon 
which it stands, and all that it possesses 
were created and given by Page. I wanted 
to know whether or not he could, if he 
wished, recall those gifts from the cor- 
poration to himself, and I inquired about 
it. I learned that he cannot. It is un- 
thinkable that the man would ever change 
his intention; but even if he did, he could 
not divert to himself anything belonging 
to the Home. 

He is interested in many enterprises, 
and these, together with the oil business 
which he operates as an individual, in- 
volve retaining in his own name several 
millions of dollars as capital; but his will 
is so worded that he will die literally not 
worth a dollar. That is, he will leave no 
estate. On his death everything passes to 
charitable and educational purposes. Even 
his own residence in Sand Springs goes 
with the rest. If his wife survives him, 
she has the use of the residence during 
her lifetime, and a sufficient income to 
maintain herself in comfort, but on her 
death it all goes to the objects he has 
decided upon. 
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Dear Sir: In the article, “How Mental Tests Can Tell What You Are Fitted To Do,” 
which appeared in the December, 1924, issue of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, several 
facts, and a test from my book, ‘The Function of Ideals in Social Education,” 
were included, without due credit being given to their source. The test to which ] 
refer was test No. 3, which ‘appeared on page 45. Sincerely, Paul F. Voelker, Pres. 
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The Man Afraid 


(Continued from page 53) 


(probably quite different from what he 
expected), he scurried away within him- 
self and shrank from the contact. The 
shells of human beings cause most of the 
trouble in this world! They not only keep 


_other people out but they keep the man 


himself in. 

I found him standing quite for pieding yy 
behind his desk—a rather large, thoug 
active man, with dark eyes. e was 1m- 
maculately dressed, and wore to perfec- 
tion the easy mask of One Weary with 
Large Concerns. He seemed at first sight 
positively repelling. 

For an instant [would have given half 
I possessed if I had not come: the difh- 
culty of reaching any simple human re- 
lationship—and that was all I cared for— 
seemed insuperable. I groped for the 
right word to say, but it would not come. 
ee the door close behind me, as the 


_ secretary went out, and had a momentary 


feeling of panic, as though I were caught 
I looked helplessly at 
Mr. Thorpe and he looked helplessly at 
me. If there had not been that strange 
letter, that spark of the spirit, between us, 
he would probably have given me a busi- 
nesslike ‘“‘ Bow-wow,” and I should have 
replied ‘‘ Bow, wow, wow,” and we would 
have parted upon the open road of the 
world. 


UDDENLY, like a flash, I seemed to 
come around a corner and catch a 
limpse of the ridiculous picture we made. 
There I stood awkwardly, hat in hand, 
in the middle of this chilly office, on the 
absurdest, most quixotic errand one could 
imagine—and with nothing whatever to 
say. What a fool was I! 
Well, I burst out laughing. I could not 
help it. At which Mr. Thorpe seemed 
still more to shrink into himself, grow 
more erect and repellent. But I was now 
determined to carry it through. 

“T hope you will sacden me for laugh- 
ing,” I said, “but it came over me all at 
once what a terribly dangerous thing it 1s 
to write a book. It gets a man into the 
most ridiculous situations. ” 

Mr. Thorpe stirred restlessly, but still 


‘said nothing. 


“T write a book,” said I, “and aim it 
at no one in particular. I shoot it off 
with my eyes closed. It hits you. You 
write me a letter which, in return, hits me. 
I think a good deal about that letter, and 
try to answer it and cannot; but I say to 
myself, ‘This Mr. Thorpe is a man 
should like to know.’ So I begin to con- 
sider what kind of a man you are, what 
you do and how you live. And by a kind 
of magic we are together! You can easily 
see what a dangerous thing it is to write a 

ook.” 

In my eagerness I had stepped up close 
to his desk and found myself leaning 
over it toward him. I was tremendously 
excited, and yet somehow amused. I 
thought I could see his countenance 
changing, and went on eagerly: 

“You'd laugh too if you could know 


how I pictured you.” 


With that I gave him a graphic and 


_humorous description of some of my ab- 


surd speculations about him, based upon 
his own letter. 

‘‘And there you were, living miserably 
in a crowded tenement, cut off from 
pleasant and comforting things—and poor, 
oh, very poor.” 


| COULD see all along that Mr. Thorpe 
was having difficulty in maintaining his 
composure, and at this last remark he 
laughed outright. 

‘And you got all that out of my letter!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Oh, that was only the bare beginning 
of it. I could a tale unfold—” 

“And I was poor?” 

“Very poor.” 

“Why did my letter make you think I 
was poor?” 

“‘ Because you were so afraid of life. ”’ 

This remark had the most surprising ef- 
fect upon Mr. Thorpe. I have thought 
since that 1f I had been trying to imagine 
such a scene I should never have con- 
ceived a transformation so swift. He 
started, and the blood quite left his face. 
He dropped down into his chair, all the 
imposing dignity of his former pose sud- 
denly icapoeanne: Leaning over the 
corner of his desk toward me, he said 
sharply: 

af never said I was afraid of anyone or 
sa alae 

is voice had taken on a new intensity. 

“No, you did not actually say it in so 
many words,” I replied; “‘but you made 
me feel it. I knew it as well as though 
you had spent a week telling me.” 

“I made you feel that! I never thought 
I’d admit such a thing to any man; I 
hardly admit it to myself.” 

He paused. If ever the bare suffering 
soul of any man came into his eyes, 
Thorpe’s came at that moment. 

‘But it’s true,” said he, “it’s true. I 
happened on something tn your book that 
somehow made me think you would under- 
stand, and on the spur of the moment I 
wrote you that letter.” 

“And regretted it afterward,” I said. 

“How did you know that?” 

“Don’t think I haven’t been all 
through it myself.”’ 

“You have!” he exclaimed eagerly. 

We had unconsciously been drawing 
closer and closer together until we were 
now sitting opposite each other. I could 
put my hand on his knee. 

“Afraid!” said I. “I’ve been afraid of 
more ridiculous things than you ever have 
—I’ll bet. One of the things I was once 
afraid to do was to let out all that I was— 
my ignorance, envy, ingenuousness, ego- 
tism, to say nothing of far worse follies. 
You see, we all want to appear something 
other than we are. We i rather appear 
worse than we are (there is a kind of su- 
periority in a reputation for devilishness) 
than actually what we are. But one day 
I found out what a joke I was playing on 
myself.” 

‘““What do you mean—a joke?” 

“Why, I saw all at once that a man can- 
not possibly conceal himself or appear 
either better or worse than he is, not for 
long! for the-secret leaks out at every 
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look. There is no style, no art, no lie, 
that can long cover up what a manis. It 
discloses itself in every word he says, 
every line he writes—whether he will or 
no—and gets itself soon published abroad. 
This may be clear enough to many men; 
but long ago it came to me as a kind of dis- 
covery. It made me laugh at myself, and 
that ended my fear.” 

“It did!” he exclaimed eagerly. 

“Yes,” said I, “to be able to laugh at 
one’s self is the beginning of peace—and 
you cannot imagine the comfort I began to 
feel. The sense of wishing to be known 
only for what one really is, ts like putting 
on an old, easy, comfortable garment. 
You are no longer afraid of anybody or 
anything. You say to yourself, ‘Here I 
am—yjust so ugly, dull, poor, beautiful, 
rich, interesting, amusing, ridiculous— 
take me or leave me.’ 

“And how absolutely beautiful it is to 
be doing only what lies within your own 
capacities, and is part of your own nature. 
It is like a great burden rolled off a man’s 
back when he comes to want to appear 
nothing that he 1s not, to take out at life 
only sent is truly his own, and to wait for 
something strong and deep within him or 
behind him to work through him.” 

Afterward, when I thought of it, I was 
ashamed that I should have said so much, 
and in such a way, at the very start, but 
soit was. But itis possible that my own 
frankness stimulated his. At any rate, 
the next hour was truly one of the most re- 
markable I ever spent. I think the man 
was literally starving in his spirit to talk 
with someone who could, in some degree, 
understand. (We have no institution in 
our roaring modern life that quite fills the 

lace of the old confessional.) He had 
bee fighting a civil war within himself 
until he was exhausted. 

Well, the man literally poured himself 
out, struggling for words with which the 
more mercilessly to expose himself. The 
telephone rang, but he did not hear it. 
The door opened and a secretary tiptoed 
in. He looked up and said: 

“I’m not to be called up. Lcannot 
anybody.” 


“WT ISN’T that I’m afraid of death,” 

he went on, “I chink sometimes death 
would be an easy way out. Life is what 
has been too much for me.” 

I shall not attempt here to put down the 
entire story he told, it would make a small 
book, Buel think I can give the essence of 
it in a few paragraphs. 

He said that what he wanted was to feel 
safe, secure, and he could not. It was not 
for himself alone that he wanted to feel 
secure, but still more for his wife and his 
children. He said that he tried to reason 
about it, but continued to worry. It was 
plain that he was a man of deep affections, 
especially for his children, and curiously 
for his old father. All that he wanted, he 
said, was money enough to meet the con- 
tingencies of life; but he could not be sure 
either that he had it or could ever get it. 

“You'll probably smile when I tell you,” 
said he, “but I’m positively obsessed 
about insurance. I suppose it’s an indi- 
cation of my state of mind. I’ve insured 
against everything I can think of: fire, 
accidents, disease, robbery, death—but 
the more I insure the more fearful I seem 
to grow that something will happen, some 
scurvy trick, that will wipe me out.” 


see 


_It was strange to me how clearly he saw | 
his own condition, and yet could not deal 
with it. 

It was the same regarding his health 
and that of his family. He had sought | 
out the best doctors in the country and 
even in Europe: doctors, hygienists, pas- | 
turists, food-specialists, and even those 
strange, new men who pretend to cure the 
mind—hoping by science to reduce the 
hazards of life: but the more doctors he 
had, the more fearful he grew that some 
unsuspected weakness or disease would 
leap out upon him. 

He told me that he had had the best 
possible sort of upbringing. His father 
was a preacher, “a great preacher, ” he 
said, “of the old sort.” What his father 
preached was fear. He frightened people 
with the terrors both of life and of death, 
and so tried to drive them to thoughts of 
God. He succeeded in thoroughly fright- 
ening his own son, for the son accepted the 
idea of the danger of life, without adopt- 
ing the dogma that was to relieve it. The 
old man, still himself living, mourned over 
his son, whose sufferings he blindly felt 
but did not understand. 


HORPE’S wife! He told me also about 

her, for, once started, he would stop at 
nothing. She was brought up accustomed 
to every sort of material convenience and 
comfort. She was evidently the kir.d that 
could be satisfied only with ample means. 
She did not fear life—only poverty. 
Thorpe loved her deeply and, when un- 
irritated by not having everything she 
wanted, she was plainly an agreeable and 
lovable woman. But how she added to | 
Thorpe’s fears, how she crucified him with 
daily alarms lest he be unable to satisfy 
her requirements of house, clothing, po- 
sition. And his fear was not content with 
dwelling upon present difficulties and dan- 
gers, but raced wildly into the future, and 
pictured the cruelty of life a year, ten 
years, even two generations away. 

All this may seem extravagant, but it 
is what he told me. 

Thorpe’s children! 

“Well,” said he, “you might think I 
could feel sure about them; but I see 
clearly that what we are doing 1s to train | 
them, also, daily and hourly, in being 
afraid of everything under the sun: phy- | 
sical, intellectual, social, ‘moral. hat. 
chance have they of not finding life too. 
much for them?’ | 

Of course Thorpe was an intense con- 
servative in all things: politics, religion, 
business, education (for fear is the back- 
bone of conservatism). ‘There seemed | 
greater safety in that which was settled, 
tried out, established! All change, experi- 
ment, adventure, was a terror to him, a 
leap in the dark. He loathed books or 
plays that bit down on life; he sought di- | 
version and anodynes. 

It seemed to me as the man talked, and 
I listened, never interrupting, that one 
who thus fears life dies a thousand deaths. 
The wise accept the chances of life, and go 
forward joyfully. 

He finished with a helpless wave of his 
hand, and sat back in his chair. I had 
been trying, for some time, to think what 
I could say that would help, but in the 
presence of such a catastrophe, what can 
one say! 


I must have been silent longer than I | Meme «acs eect 


supposed, for Mr. Thorpe said finally; 
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“What do you make out of a miserable 
story like that? It makes you smile, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Was I smiling?” I said. “It wasn’t at 
that; it wasn’t at anything you said. But 
while you were talking, especially there 
at the last, I could not help thinking of a 
man I knew when I was a boy. He was 
one of the great unknown men—to me, at 
least. As you were talking he seemed 
trying to get out of me and say something. 
That is one of the ways he has of taking 
his immortality—talking through me— 
and he ts urgent about it. Would you 
care to hear about him?” 

Mr. Thorpe waved his hand in the way 
of the man whose troubles are so great 
that nothing any more matters. 


“| NEVER think of him,” said I, “‘ with- 
outa inpgacvead feeling of comfort. To 

e picture of him I have in my 

mind makes mesmile. He wasa German, 


_an old German. There was always some- 
| nine ct a mystery about him—in the gos- 


estern town where I grewup. He 
ranco- 
Prussian War, and lived in a garden by a 
little lake. 

“He was an old man with a white beard 
when I, a boy, tiptoeing in his garden 
paths, first knew fim. ‘He wore, I re- 


sipy 


_ member, a velvet skullcap and smoked a 
_ large pipe with a white bowl. I can see 


him yet moving about at his work, some- 
times humming a tune, and bending over 
with a kind of love to the care of his flow- 
ers. Or I think of him sitting at evening 
in a homemade rustic chair in his own 
doorway, looking out across the garden to 
the quiet waters of the lake. I never 
knew anyone who could sit so still for so 
long a time; and as he sat, a great look of 
peace would come upon his face. He was 
not married. He wore carpet slippers. 
“I never knew, being a boy, why he 
should be considered mysterious, unless it 
was that though he had few dishes, few 
chairs, few dollars, he had books. In that 
day in the West books were enough to 
make any man mysterious. And such 
strange, worn, leather-covered books all in 
a foreign language! One, the only che | 
can remember, was ‘Werther,’ by Goethe. 
‘He made a poor enough living by sell- 
ing flowers, aster and pansy plants, and in 
spring such garden plants as strawberries, 
tomatoes, cabbages, peppers. He kept 
a few hives of bees and a few hens; and 
trained a grapevine upon the sunny side 
of his house. He had his flowers in old- 
fashioned boarded beds with narrow 
walks between, and in late summer, when 


the hollyhocks, asters, and zinnias had 

rown tall you would see him almost hid- 
den among them, his benignant counte- 
nance springing out of a mass of bloom. 
Well, Iam long, Mr. Thorpe, in getting to 


9? 


the point— 

My. Thorpe nodded. 

““Butoncethethoughtof him came to me 
I wanted to tell you about him. At first 
I was somewhat afraid of him; but as 
time passed I began to like to go into his 
garden. He exercised a strange fasct- 
nation that I could not then understand. 
He would sometimes pick a sprig of gera- 
nium, pinch it between his thumb and 
finger, smell of it himself, and then put it 
in my buttonhole. He would sometimes 
speak to me in broken English, but soon 
lapse into German, not one word of which 
I could understand. But there was some- 
thing about his voice—something rich, 
beautiful, comforting—that made me 
like to listen to him. And one sentence 
or motto he said over so many times that 
one day, quite to his astonishment, I re- 
peated it after him: 

“Wenn thr stille bleibt so wurde euch 
geholfen.’ 

“When I said it after him, he looked at 
me keenly. 

66 ‘Ach !? 
great t’ing.’ 

‘“*He paused. 

““Do you know what dis means?” 

‘No,’ said I. 

“*Wenn thr stille bleibt, dot means “if 
you vere qviet;”’ s0 wurde euch geholfen, ‘so 
vould help come.”’”’ 


he said, ‘you haf learnt a 


AS I look back and think now of that 
old German gardener I am convinced 
that there was some mystery about him; 
some reason why he left his Fatherland and 
came to that wild new country and made 
him a garden to live in. Possibly it was 
only the ancient mystery of a bruised 
spirit or a broken heart, possibly it was 
something more startling, hie be that as 
it may, one shy boy, tiptoeing in his gar- 
den paths, knew that he was a good man, 
and that he lived at last tranquilly; and 
that boy was never to forget the motto he 
had from the old man’s lips: 

“When you are quiet, help comes.” 

There isn’t really anything more to 
tell—yet. This is one of the incidents 
out of life which has not “turned out,”’ 
but is on its way to the stars. Mr. Thorpe 
and I| parted friends; we have since kept 
that friendship up. That’s the conclu- 
sion, if there is any. And how better 
could any story end than in a friendship? 

(To be continued) 


Scattergood Sums Up the Evidence 


(Continued from page 33) 


shot from the left, and behind, with a 
shotgun. Scattergood made his way 
through the crowd to examine the body 
with puckered eyes. 

“« Sheriff’s gone to ketch Rabbit Branch 
*fore he runs off,” volunteered someone. 
Scattergood made no reply directly but, 
turning to Pliny, he aid. “We better git 
down to the jail so’s to be there when he 
comes. Fetch Johnny Bones.” Johnny 
was Scattergood’s lawyer. 

When they arrived, the sheriff_was 


already there with Rabbit and Lilly. 

‘Mornin’, folks,” said Scattergood. 
‘Mornin’. Um. Didn’t waste no time, 
Sheriff? Figgered to be prompt?” 

“I done so,”’ responded Mr. Watts. 

“*Mr. Baines,” said Lilly, “he never did 
ae didn’t! They sha’n’t put him in a 
cell! 

“Now, Lilly,” said the old man, “I 
calc’late mebbe he'll have to go in a cell. 
As-for doin’ it or not doin’ it, that’s what 
we.got toyfind out. Sheriff, you hain’t no 
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objection to pris’ner talkin’ with counsel?” 
**Accordin’ to the Constitution,” said 
Sheriff Watts, “‘he’s got a right.” 
“Then let’s fetch him to Johnny 
Bones’s office, you comin’ along to see he 
don’t make no desprit effort to escape.” 


So: AFTER some talk, they ascended 
\J the stairs to Johnny Bones, and the 
preliminary inquisition began. 

“Young feller,’ Scattergood said to 
Rabbit, ‘kin you account ie las’ night? 
One of them alibis, mebbe.”’ 

“‘I was to home,” said Rabbit. “Me ’n’ 
Lilly was to home. My face wa’n’t sich 
as to let me want to go around public.” 

“In the house all the time? Anybody 
else there?” 

‘*Mis’ Brown come in to set for a while; 
and Doc, he dropped in to put salve onto 
me. 

‘“‘Um. . . . Shenff, how 


long d’ye 
cale’late Leduc’s been dead?” 
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‘*Doc examined him, and give out his 
opinion he was shot ’fore midnight.” 

“‘Um. So you didn’t go out of the house 
las’ night?” 

Rabbit hesitated. 
jest step out.” 

‘* Alone?” 

**Wa’n’t nobuddy with me.” 

‘““Where’d ye go?” 

“*The’ was some kind of a critter fussin’ 
around the chicken coop. Mebbe that’s 
about ten o’clock. Them hens set up a 
squawkin’, and Mis’ Brown and Lilly and 
me, we says most likely it’s a fox or a 
skunk.” 

66 Yes?” 

“So I jese took down the shotgun and 
snuck out. He lit out, I guess; but I kind 
of hung around for a spell—off back of the 
barn. After a while P kind of thought I 
seen him sneakin’ back.” 

**Shoot at him?” 

**Yes,”’ said Rabbit in a low voice. 

““Mis’ Brown wa’n’t with ye?” 


oe No 39 


“Nor Lilly?” 
(f} No 9? 


“Weal, now I did 


** How long was ye outdoors, all told?” 

*“Mebbe half an hour.” 

‘‘W-al,” said Scattergood, “all I got to 
say 1s you picked a dum bad time to go 
shootin’ skunks!” 

‘Oh, Mr. Baines—you don’t think he 
done it! You know he never done it,” 
Lilly cried. 

‘*IT know that, whether he done it or 
not,” said Scattergood, “‘he stands a fust- 
class chance of sien for it as this here 
evidence lays. Calc’late you'll have to 
shet him up, Sheriff, till the coroner gits 
here.” 

**Sent fer him,” said Mr. Watts. 

“You go ‘long, Rabbit. Lilly, don’t 
take on. You stay here with Johnny and 

me. We'll see what kin be done.” 

When the room was cleared, save for 
those three, Scattergood spoke again. 

‘*Lilly,” he said, “‘’tain’t goin’ to do us 
no good to say your husband never done 
this. "Iwon’t git us no’eres. What we got 
to say is who did do tt.” 

‘““Then—then you think my man’s 
innocent!” ; 

“Him?” Scattergood shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘The best evidence in the 
world’s the kind no jury’ll ever consider. 
That evidence says your husband didn’t 
do it. It says it clear and plain to me; 
but it won’t never say it in court. The 
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VERYWHERE, from thousands of offices, stores and 
factories come glowing reports of the remarkable effi- 
ciency of Sundstrand machines. Especially is emphasis laid 
upon the value of direct subtraction—a feature introduced 
by Sundstrand in moderate priced machines and thus made 
available to every business, large and small. 
The other famous Sundstrand features are found in all models 
—automatic column selection; simple, speedy ten-key key- 
board; automatic-shift multiplication ; one-hand control; 100% 
printed proof; forced printing of totals; portability. 
Re-orders tell the story. There are thousands of Sundstrand ma- 
chines in daily use. Address Dept. A-7 for complete information 
SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CoO., Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations Everywhere in the United States and Foreign Countries 


Sundstrand. 


THE SIMPLEX LINE OF ADDING AND, CALCULATING MACHINES 
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This Free Book Will 
Show You The Way 


to Bigger Pay 


The contents of this book will show you 
the way to a prosperity that you never 
thought possible, in a fascinating field 
that you never thought of entering. 
This book is now free. Read my offer. 


By J. E. Greenslade 


IRST let me ask you a question. Do you con- 

sider that you are as intelligent as the average 

mail-clerk, farmhand, office clerk, mechanic, or 
bookkeeper? I ask you this because most of the men 
whose salaries have increased from three to ten times 
are just ordinary, every-day sort of men. 


You might ang if I iW yes that in a few weeks or 
months you could be maki in a big way in the 
Selling field. Thousands be e eo you have laughed at 
the idea, but they are now making big money as 
salesmen. 


Proof That Salesmen Are Made 


—Not ‘‘Born”’ 


No matter what you are doing now, I can prove to 
you that you can gain years of selling experience in a 
lew weeks—that you can go out and successfully sell 
goods—that you can eke more money than you 
ever thought possible. 


The N. 8. T. A. System of Salesmanship Training 
and Employment Service wil! enable you to step into 
the ranks of successful salesmen—will give you a vil 
advantage over those who lack this training. It wi 
enable you to rise from small pay to a real man’s 
income. 


Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there is nothing 
remarkable about it. Salesmanship is governed by 
rules and laws. There is a certain way a saying and 
doing things, a certain way of approaching a prospect 
to get his undivided attention, certain ways to over- 
come objections, batter down prejudice, overcome 
competition and make the prospect act. 


Remarkable Book Sent FREE 


With my compliments I want to send you a most 
remarkable book, ‘Modern Salesmanship.”” It will 
portray to you the wonderful opportunities in the 
selling field for you. 

It will show you how youn can become a Pari 
Salesman—a big pcre ga Wie the N.S. T. A. 
System of Salesmanshi Training through the 
NATIONAL ‘DE MONS RATION METHOD will 
give you years of selling experience in a few weeks. 
Mail the coupon today. It may be the turning-point 
in your life. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 


ASSOCIATION 
Dept. H-23, N.S. T. A. Building, Chicago, Il. 


is National Salesmen's Training Association i] 
t. H-23, N.S. T. A. Building 
i Chicago, Hilimpis i 
i Send me free your book ‘‘Modern Salesmanship," and ‘ 
j Proof that I can become a Master Salesman. i 
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feller that waded into Louis yestiddy like 
he done, and took a beltin’ like he done 
*thout whimperin’ —he hain’t the one to 
go shootin’ in the back. 

“Um. ... Ye kin p’int out to a jury 
that water don’t run up-hill, and ye kin 
take your oath that lack: hain’ t never 
white. But ye can’t show ’em suthin’ 
that’s equal plain and sure—and that is 
that man can’t run contrary to his na- 
ture. No, sir. Men kin do what they kin 
do; but they don’t do what it hain’t in 
"em to do. It was in Leduc to shoot Rab- 
bit, but fer Rabbit to shoot Leduc jest 
hain’t in the wood. But knowtn’ it don’t 
wash no clothes. We got to prove it.” 

“What canI do? Tell me what to do!” 

““W-al, Lilly, you better jest go home 
and set. Me ’n’ Johnny ’Il kind of prowl 


around and see what the day’ll bring 
forth.” 


put inquest was in session; the little 
court-room was crowded to the doors, 
and many who could not crowd within 
stared through the open windows. Much 
of the available evidence had been com- 
pleted, and as the few witnesses left the 
stand there seemed no possible conclusion 
to the matter but an indictment of Rabbit 
Branch. Motive and opportunity were 
shown—and the damning circumstance 
of the shotgun. Johnny Bones was 
strangely lethargic. He cross-questioned 
few of the witnesses, and the folks took a 
notion that he had given it up as a bad job. 

Then, to everybody’s surprise, al 
good Baines was called to the stand 

“Mr. Baines,” asked Johnny, ‘ 
know Mr. Branch?” 

“To be sure.’ 

**What can you say as to his reputation 
for honesty in money matters?” 

“Hold on there,’ said the coroner. 
““What’s his honesty got to do with this 
here roceedin’?”’ 

hat,” said Johnny, 
you. Mr. Baines?” 

“The boy’s so blamed honest he’d lose 
a dollar *fore he’d do anybody else out of a 
penny.’ 

“Is that a recognized fact in the bank 
of which you are an officer?” 

“LE. 

“You don’t believe it would be possible 
for him to commit a theft?”’ 

*“No more’n tt would be fer me to jum 
across the road. His kind couldn’? steal.” 

“Which doesn’t prove he wouldn’t mur- 
der,” said the state’s attorney ironically. 
‘Many an honest man has killed another 
in anger, or for revenge.” 

OM. Coroner,” said Johnny, “the 
motive in this case 1s alleged to be revenge. 
It 1s conceded my client might kill to 
revenge himself. But, Your Honoe if it 
can be shown the motive for this killing 
was not revenge, it seems to me we have 
brought into this matter an element which 
nullifes all the evidence against Mr. 
Branch.” 

‘But you hain’t done no sich thing,” 
said the coroner. 

‘““Mr. Baines,” said Johnny, “did you 
examine the body of Leduc?’ 

“I done so.” 

“Did you notice anythin signifi- | 
cant—as to the clothing of the fea man. 

“Ves 

“What was it?” 

Scattergood cleared his throat. As 
ofttimes happens in crowded,courts, a 


‘do you 


*‘T hope to show 


wave of something passed over the audi- 
ence, stilled them, caused them to lean 
forward eagerly, tensely. The atmosphere 
chan ed, drama was i ae to appear. 

m. About half of his pockets was 
turned wrong side out!” 

Are you sure?” 

’inted it out quiet to Pliny Pickett.” 
uWhue did you deduce from this?” 
“That somebody had been a-searchin’ 

Leduc’s clothes—goin’ through him.” 

“Mr. Conk call your attention to 
the sheriff’s testimony: that no money 
whatever was found on the body of the. 
deceased.” 

“Maybe he didn’t have none,” said the 
coroner. 

‘““Mr. Baines, what can you say as to 
that?” 

‘The mornin’ of the night he was shot— 
the day he larruped the pris’ner here— 
Leduc come into the bank and drawed out 
his savings account. Cluss to five hun- 
dred dollars.” 

The court-room expelled a breath. 

Johnny turned to the sheriff. “‘ Did you 
search the prisoner?” 

“Yes.” 

“Find any money?” 

““Mebbe three-four dollars.” 

“Search his house?” 

oy ee” 

“With what result?” 

“The same.’ 

““Mr. Baines, can you say if others than 
the bank employees knew ledus had this 
money? 

“1 kim.” 

“For the moment I will not ask you for 
names. Mr. Coroner, if we can show that 
a certain individual had knowledge of this 
money in Leduc’s pocket, and ae a ha- 
tred against Branch—a motive for foist- 
ing upon him a charge of murder—we 
establish a probability against that per- 
son.’ 

“T calc’late so.” 

“Do you know of such a man, Mr. 
Baines?” 

| do. 

“What is the reputation of that man for 
honesty and uprightness : ‘$e 
ue wouldn’t steal nothin’ he couldn’t 
ft!” 

‘“‘Has he any reason to hate Rabbit 
Branch?” 

“Two of ’em: Branch married the gal 
he wanted—and when this feller was treas- 
urer of a lodge, Branch ketched him pil- 
ferin’, and forced him to git out.’ 

“How do you know this man knew of 
the money?’ 

‘“‘He was standin’ 
Leduc drawed it.” 

“Does this man own a shotgun?” 

“‘He does.” 

“Where is that shotgun?” 

“Wrapped up in that long bundle, 
there.” 

Johnny unwrapped cand displayed a 
double-barreled gun. “Can you say if 
this gun has been fired recently?” 

“Got an empty shell into it now. 
*Tain’t been cleaned since. Kind of smelly 


yit.” 
TPHERE y was a stir toward the rear of the 


court-room. Someone was working his 
way toward the door. Johnny Bones shot 
a glance there, and saw the huge form of 
Sheriff Watts upon the threshold, saw a 
deputy; before(each window. 


in the bank when 
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A day for you to remember— 

the day on which Collier's ap- 

pearsonthe newsstands. Dur- 

ing the current year it means 

placing in your hands the best 

work of such authors as these: 
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gasping, choking mob of menand 
women rushing for the exits, theirmoney 
lying forgotten onthe gambling tables— 


What was the cause of their panic? The mysterious Mr. 
Billingham knew. So did the Marquis, Madelon and Dr. 
Stranz. For it was all a lek of their plan to get 140,000 francs. 


How the plan grew an 


bore fruit is told in ‘‘Monte Carlo 


Pays a Gas Bill,’ a tale of three amazing and original adven- 
turers—in the June 20 issue of Collier's. 


And when George found her in 
Paris she didn’t really, truly want 
her divorce decree—not that time— 


She had written him that she would have it 
in two weeks. At least, her husband found 
this lictle nugget of fact tucked in with all che 
intimate prattle about Ruppert, and Davide 
and Phillipe. And so— but you'll just have 
to read ‘‘The Incompatible Angels’’ to learn 
what happened to Geotes and Iolanthe. A 
charming, sparkling story of yout love and 
marriage in the June 27 issue of Collier's. 

By STEPHEN AVERY. 


By E. Puitztirs OppenuEIM. 


Can a man be too individual—in 


stroking a varsity crew and in life? 


John Dexter was a perfect natural oarsman. 
and seemingly a perfect stroke. The crew 
looked like a good crew. Yet they couldn't 
seem to find cthemselves—couldn't codperate. 
It cook a fine, keen girl, whom John loved 
with all his soul, to diagnose their trouble. 
And then he applied an astonishing remedy. 
“Give Way!" in the July 4 issue of Collier's 
is a different sore of a rowing story —a story 
that will give you a real thrill. 


By LAWRENCE PERRY. 


ollier’ 


“pee three stories are typical of what is in store for you in Collier’s, 
The National Weekly—for June 20, June 27, July 4—and, in fact, every 
week of the year. : 


For Collier’s is edited for substantial people of mature taste— people like 
yourself who demand distinction and quality in their magazine reading, 
rather than sensation or mere quantity. 


And it is Collier’s policy to publish not only the work of skilled authors— 
but the best work of such authors. 


This goes for fiction and for fact as well. Because you will find in Collier’s, 
in addition to absorbing short stories, novels, and novelettes, a unique and 
constructive handling of the interesting and important subjects about 
which you want to know. 


Articles such as “Are Your City Taxes too High?”—“The Easiest Money 
in the World” — “Is it Good-Bye, Mussolini?” — ‘Hum and Grow Rich”— 
to mention only a few of those in forthcoming issues. No matter 
what your interests are—sport, politics, public questions, interesting person- 
alities, the welfare of your children—or just good reading—you will find 
them all in Collier’s. 


So if you have not already done so, get acquainted with Collier's, the 
magazine which is attracting the best of American readers—because, they 
say, it gives them what no other magazine provides. 


On sale on the newsstands every Tuesday. 


| THE NATIONAL WEEKLY a) 
—_, At all newsstand : 
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His-S alary Now 
Four Times-a$ Big! 
Th eRetison-Higher Accountancy 


918 19)9 19}20 19/21 1922 

**At the time of my enrollment for LaSalle train- 
ing in Hixher Accountancy,” writes E. B. Risberg, 
‘was working in the blacksmith shop of the LaCross 
Well Drill Works—ten hours a day and six days a 
weck. Since that time—and in a period of about 
four years—I have advanced from an initial position 
as stock clerk with the Milwaukce branch of a big 
packing company to my present excellent position 
with the largest elevator manufacturer in America. 

oday my salary is more than 4U0 per cent grcater 
than at the time of my enrollment.” 

Nothing surprising about Risberg’s advancement. 
The demand for executive accountants and Certitied 
Public Accountants far exceeds the supply. Salarics 
range from $3,000 to $10,000 and better a year. Many 
LaSalle-trained accountants, now at the head of their 
own accounting firms, earn up to $20,000 a year. 
Read these excerpts from the letters of accountants 
who have gone forward to success by following the 
LaSalle salery-doubling plan: 


“Salary and earnings have increascd over 183 
percent.”” FRANK B.TRISCO, Minnesota. 
*““Accountancy has increased my salary prac- 
tically 150 per cent in the last three years."’ 
T. THORSEN, Washington. 
*“Have been chosen Credit Manager of our 
Brooklyn store and Consulting Accountant. 
of all our stores—at a tempting salary even 
to a Public Accountant. I can frankly sa 
I got all my confidence from my training wit 
Lasalle." G.S. HILLYER, New York, 


You Have the Same 
Good Opportunity 


Is it worth two cents and two minutes of your 
time to learn in detail of the opportunities that would 
be yours in the field of Accountancy? 

All this information, together with an outline of 
the steps by which you may quickly fit yourself to 
take advantayve of such opportunities, is clearly set 
forth in LaSalle's 64-paye back, “Accountancy, the 
Profession that Pays,"’ a book of invaluable assist- 
ance to the man who is scriously considering Ac- 
countancy as a carecr, 

The coupon will bring it to you without the slight- 
est obligation, and with it detaile of the Lasalle 
salary-doubling plan, also the inspiring testimony of 
men still in theirtwenties and early thirties who have 
broken away from the low-pay ranks and toduy are 
expert accountants—with incomes ranging {rom 
$3,000 to $10,000, $15,000, $20,000 a year. 

Your start toward a bigger salary is as near you 
asthe point of your pencil. For the sake of a brighter 
future — ACT, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 733-HR Chicago 

I would welcome copy of ‘Accountancy, 
the Profession that Pays,’' alszoa copy of 
**Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all with- 
out obligatior. 

O Higher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, 
Cost Accountant, ete. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities 


LaSalle opens the way to success in every important field 
of business. If more interested in one of the fields inaicated 


below, check here: 
O Business Management [Modern Business Corre- 


O Modern Salesmanship ct fae ag Pecado 
O Traffic Management =) and Product ion Methods 
0 Railway Station Man- OPersonnel and Employ- 
agement ment Management 
OLaw—Degree'of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercis! Law O Business English 
Oindustrial Management (Commercial Spanish 
Efficiency O Effective Speaking 


O Banking and Finance Oc. P. A. Coaching 
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‘Can you give the name of this man, 
Mr. Baines?” 

“T kin,” said Scattergood; ‘‘but I 
calc’late I hain’t goin’ to have to... . 
No, I hain’t goin’ to be obleeged to men- 


For at that moment, a man elbowed 
his way to the door and essayed to plunge 
through—but Sheriff Watts's great hand 
closed upon his shoulder. 

“Hold on a minute!” he said. 

“You leggo of me!” squalled the man. 
‘*T didn’t do it! I didn’t have nothin’ to 
do with it! It’s all a pack of lies!” 
‘‘Mebbe so,” said the sheriff. ‘“‘But 
nobody’s mentioned your name yit, Jim 
Banks. Seems like you kind of force your- 
self into this here case. Here, Bill, hang 
onto him whilst we see what he’s got in 
his pockets. ... Um.” Ulysses Watts 
held aloft a roll of bills. ‘‘Calc’late we 
got the right man this time!” 

Banks struggled futilely, then, of a 
sudden, the strength of terror went from 
him, left him pale, shaking, pitiful. “I 
didn’t go to doit. I jest calc lated to make 
him give up, when I p’inted my gun at 
him. Honest Injun, I never went to shoot. 
But he come at me—and—I jest pulled 
the trigger!” 

“Um. . . . Come at ye, did he? Then 
he oe ’a’ come backin’ up,”’ said Scatter- 
Od. 

“I cale’late we don’t need no more 
testimony, said the coroner. ‘“‘Jury, 
fetch in a verdict!” ; 

It was a matter of form; the jurors did 


not leave their seats, and Rabbit Branch, 
his thin, boyish face streaked with tears 
of joy and relief, made his grateful way to 
Scattergood. 

“Mr. Baines,” he said chokingly, “Lilly 
and me’s got a heap to thank you fer. 
Fust fer makin’ me fight—and_now for 
contrivin’ me out of this here. I—some- 
how I hain’t even now able to see how you 
done it!” 

‘*T done it,’”’ said Scattergood, ‘‘by not 
gittin’ distracted from things that count. 
Anybody kin notice a dead man. The 
dead man, he’s a big fact, and it kind of 
horrifies you, like. But you hadn’t ever 
ought to let that shet your eyes to the 
freckles on his nose or the patch on his 
coat. It hain’t big facts but leetle facts 
that contain the truth. Now, if Banks 
had of tucked back Leduc’s pockets, 
more’n likely you’d of gone to prison fer 
life. We kin all see big Cee, but what we 
forgit is, them big facts is all made out of 
leetle ones, and the leetle ones tell the true 
story. Um.... ” 

Scattergood’s mind turned to business. 
“If you’re troubled much with critters 
after your chickens, you better set you 
some steel traps. I jest got in a line over 
to the store... .” He mused... .. “It 
was all easy to foller after I seen them 
pee *Thout ’em the’ wouldn’t of 

een no place togo. . . . Calc’late mebbe 
the Lord moves in sich trifles fer the per- 
tection of the innercent and the damna- 
tion of the wicked. Eh? G’-by, Rabbrr. 
G’-by, Lilly.” 


‘A Big, Human Fellow Named Cutter’? is the way Bruce Barton de- 
scribes the president of the huge United Fruit Company, whose story 
he tells you next month. When he was just out of college, Mr. Cutter 
was sent to an obscure banana farm in Central America. 


Twenty years 


later he was put at the head of all the vast farms, railroads, steamships, 
and telegraph lines of his company. This article reveals how he worked, 
and why he was. selected for the important position he now holds. 


dividends. Then they dropped to sixty, 
then twenty, and now we are trying to 
save them from bankruptcy. 

‘The trouble was very simple: The 
stockholders thought their large dividends 
were due to the brilliant manager. They 
were not. They were due to lack of 
competition. Without competition, this 
manager could carry his wildest dreams to 
the limit. Once he built an extra plant 
complete, so in case one burned down he 
aula have another ready! 

“We promptly fired this man, and are 
putting one in who dreams just as big 
dreams, but cross-examines them before he 
puts them intoeffect. I think we will save 
the firm, but it 1s going to be a hard job.” 
By sheer logical necessity it seems to 
ae the next mark of an educated man ts 
tnis: 


IFTH: He knows his strung point and 
plays it. 
When Walter J. Travis won the 
English amateur golf championship, in 
1904, his strong point was his marvelous 
utting. Travis putting has so long 
oe world-famous that it has somewhat 
obscured the fact 


of the remarkable 


The Ten Marks of an Educated Man 


(Continued from page 13) 


accuracy and excellent length of his 
driving. 

But many years ago Travis discovered 
that putting is fifty per cent of golf and. 
while not neglecting the balance of his 
game, he has made putting perhaps sixty 
or seventy per cent. He learned his 
strong point and played it. 

Nothing succeeds like success; but that 
is chiefly because a man has found his 
strong point, and learned how to play it. 
No man should be ignorant of hee his 
strong and weak points are. Every man, 
especially every young man—and every 
young woman shoul study him- 
self; and, if he wants to, go to some trained 

sychologist to have himself tested for 
bis strong and his weak points. The 
discovery of your real power may mean 
all the difference between a life of ease 
and achievement, living on the income of 
your strong points; or a life of struggle 
and handicap, trying to make your weak 
points pay. 

One of the finest discoveries of modern 
psychology is that the biggest thing a 
man can do is usually the thing he does 
the easiest. | 

What thén rises before us most naturally 


i 
t 


The Ten Marks of an Educated Man, by ALBERT EDwarRp WIGGAM 
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as the sixth mark of an educated man? 
Is it not this? 


IXTH: He knows the value of good 
habits and how to form them. 
Ralph Parlette, the humorist lecturer, 


- says that he has delivered his famous 


lecture, “Are You Shaking Up or Shaking 
Down?” so many times hat he can now 
simply set his mouth going, and go off 
and leave it. 

In just the same way, every man ought 
to have his whole body trained so that 
his mind could set it going in the morning 
and then go off and leave it. He ought to 
have his nervous system so trained that 
he can, without thinking, safely depend 
upon it to put on his clothes, select the 
right shirt and necktie, brush his teeth, eat 
his breakfast and even read most of his 
newspaper and mail. Then, when some- 
thing new and important comes up, his 
entire mind is free and clear to attack it 
with all his powers, and dispose of it with 
neatness and dispatch. 

What a trial it 1s to live with a person 
who has not reduced the ordinary things 
of life to automatic habit! For a long 
time I ate luncheon every day with a man 
who could never decide what he was 
going to eat. It was actually a great 
moral struggle for him to decide whether 
he would eat lamb stew, roast beef, or 
veal potpie. After the other persons at 
the table had glanced over the menu and 
given their orders, he would say, with as 
much solemnity as if it were a council of 
war: 

“* Now, fellows, the next thing to decide 
is, What am I going to eat?” 

The fact is, he never decided at all. 
After using enough energy to buy and sell 
a house and fot; he sim ly took a mental 
high dive. People who lie awake at night 
deciding things over and over again— 
after a thing should have been put aside 
as decided, never really decide anything. 
They merely plunge. I have seen my 
friend of the luncheon table have three 
waiters chasing after the first one, one to 
tell him to change the order, another not 
to change it, and a third to tell him that 
he had decided to eat something else. 

Whole libraries have been written on 
habits, but the chief thing is, first, their 
enormous economy, and, second, as the 
psychologists all urge, they make a man’s 
nervous system his ally instead of his 
enemy. [his man’s nervous system was 
not his friend but his enemy, becauce he 
had not trained it to take care of three 
fourths of his life without conscious 
effort. Every little act was an effort. But 
Yabits run without effort. 

When the steam engine was first in- 
vented the steam valves had to be pulled 
back and forth by hand at every stroke 
of the piston. But soon a device was 
aentel so that the piston shifted the 
valves by its own stroke. And so it is 
with habit. A man should train his 
nervous system to habits of prompt 
decision, habits of health, habits of play, 
habits of study, and the like. And these, 
all combined, will by and by give him 
that greatest of all habits, the habit of 
success. 

If a man has thus freed his mind from 
the petty decisions of life by turning 
them over to the “effortless custody of 
habit,” surely the next mark of his 
education is this: 


What’s 


‘coupon. 


One young man speaks up and 
says, “‘A flask.”’ 


Well, ha ha, ho ho! That depends, 
of course, on what’s in it. 


Next gentleman says, “I like to 
take my wife.’ That’s serious. 


But to come right down to essen- 
tials, the thing that’s made traveling 
a joy is Barbasol. Because a tube ot 
Barbasol packs down into one cor- 


ner of your old kit bag all the shav- 


ing comfort of your own bathroom. 


The Modern Way of Shaving (that’s 
Barbasol) works just as cheerfully, 
cold water or hot. You don’t have 
to tote along a brush. 


You just do this: 
1. Wet the face 


2. Spread on Barbasol 
(Don’t Rub In) 


3. Shave 


If you don’t know Barbasol, let us 
introduce you. The handsome trial 
tube comes free in response to this 
Use Barbasol three times, 
according to directions, and you ll 
never be without it again. 


' P. S. Barbasol’s just as good at home 


as it is on the road. 


For Modern Shaving ,’ 


best to take along” 
on any trip? 


| Beard So; te, | 


’ The 
/  Barbasol Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


4 
v VU give it a fair trial; 
’ please send me your 


, free sample tube. 
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15% Bought 
by Men 


Study this chart. Note hove sitally comen figure as buyers of ALL kinds of merchandise. 

Manufacturers who advertise in the Woman's Home Companion are building business 

for vou—no matter eehat lines of merchandise you carry. Thev are reaching those stho, im 

the great majority of cases, really decide hot the money shall be spent —THE WOMEN in 
2,000,000 of America’s bet homes 
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RETAIL MERCHANTS: 


Are you getting your share of THIS woman’s trade? 


Every retailer knows that women are the most im- 
portant buyers in all communities. That their trade 
is the backbone of practically every retail business. 

The figures above show how true this is. They are 
based on reports from hundreds of retailers in 2g states. 

How do your sales figures check with these? 

Are you getting your full share of the women’s trade 
in your HEIENDAMoed: Are you using youropportunity 
to get more of it? 


Manufacturers are helping you 
Manufacturers know how important this women’s 
trade is to you. They are working hard to bring it 
into your store. 

Run through the pages of the Woman’s Home Com- 


of the better families throughout the nation, goes into 
scores of homes in your neighborhood. 


They know that their advertising in the Woman's 
Home Companion is the best kind of local advertising 
for you. 


How women respond to national advertising 


This 1s shown for example, by the tremendous number 
of requests for samples, recipes and booklets that 
manufacturers receive from readers of their national 
advertising. 
For example: 
A tooth paste manufacturer, during the past 
year, has received 305,916 requests for samples 
of his product. 


panion and you will see how. 


Month after month manufacturers advertise in the 
Woman’s Home Companion to help you get the trade 
of the women in the better families of your community. 


They know that the Companion, reaching 2,000,000 


More than 80,000 women have written to a 


kitchen cabinet concern for a beautiful booklet 
describing its cabinets. 
In two years requests for samples have been re- 
ceived by a yarn manufacturer from more than 


Tie to these products advertised in the Woman’s Home Companion 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Dodge Automobile 

Franklin Automobile 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

American Face Brick 

American Walnut 

Church Sani-Whire Toilet Sears 

Niagara Blue Ribbon Wall Paper 

Standard Plumbing Fixtures 

‘TrusconHome Building Products 

Upson Processed Board 

Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Assn. 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES 


Eastman Films 
Kodaks 


CLOTHING & DRY GOODS 

B. V. D. Underwear 

Bon Ton Mysteria Rubber Re- 
ducing Corsets 

Bucilla Embroidery Cottons 

Carter's Knit Underwear 

Clark’s O-N-T Spool Cotton 

Deleor Patterns ; 

Denton’s Soft Knit Sleeping 
Garments 

Forest Mills Underwear 

Glover's Brighton-Carlsbad 
Sleepingwear 


Gordon Hosiery 

Gossard Corsets 

Holeproof Hosiery 

Kotex 

Meadow Lane Cloth 

Modart Corsets 

Munsingwear Hosiery and 
Underwear 

Pamico Cloth 

Pe Balle Sheeting and Pillow 

ubing 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 

Pictorial Review Patrerns 

P. N. Practical Front Corsets 

Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 

Royal Society Embroidery 
Package Ourfits 

Rubens Infant Shirts 

Scranton Laces 

Treo Flastic Girdle 

Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases 

Warner's Corsets 


Yeoman Cloth 


CONFECTIONERY & 
SOFT DRINKS 


Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
Coca Cola 


Wrigley’s Chewing Gum 
DRUGS & TOILET GOODS 


Absorbine Jr. 

Ajax Combs 

Albright Tooth Brush 

Allen’s FooteEase 

Arden Venetian Toilet 
Preparations 

Armand Cold Cream Powder 

Blue-Jay Corn Plaster 

Boncilla Preparations 

Brownatone 

Cheramy’s Cappi and April 
Showers Perfumes 

Chesebrough Vaseline Products 

Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 

Cutex Manicure Preparations 

Daggett & Ramsdell's Perfect 
Cold Cream 

Del-A-Tone 

Deodo 

Eno’s Fruit Salts 

Fairy Soap 

Forhan’s For the Gums 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 

Glostora 


Glyvco-Thymoline 
* Goldman's, Mary T., Hair Color 

Restorer 

Hopper, Edna Wallace, 

eauty Preparations 

Hvgeia Nursing Bottle 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 

Ipana Tooth Paste 

Ivory Soap 

Jergen’s Lotion 

Johnson’s Baby Powder 

Kleenex, The Sanitary Cold 
Cream Remover 

Kolynos Dental Cream 

Lablache Face Powder 

Lifebuoy 

Liquid Arvon 

Listerine 

Lysol Disinfectant 

May Breath Tablets 

Mennen Borated Talcum Powder 

Mum Preparations 

Neet 

Nonspi Deodorant 

Norida Vanitie’Case 

Nujol 


Odorono Preparations 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap 
Shampoo 

Palmolive Soap 

Pepsodent Dentifrice 

Pinaud’s, Ed., Hair Tonic 

Pompeian Creams 

Ponds Creams 

Primrose House Preparations 

Princess Pat Preparations 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 

Resinol Soap 

Roger & Gallet Products 

Squibb’s Products 


Vantine’s Temple Incense 

Vauv 

Watkins’ Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oi! Shampoo 

Wildroot Cocoanut Oi! Shampoo 

Wildroot Hair Tonic 


Woodbury’s Facial Preparations 
Yardley’s Old English Lavender 

Soap 
Zip 
Zonite 

FOODS AND FOOD 
BEVERAGES 

Armour’s Star Products 
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260,000 women readers of his national advertising. 
A baking powder company has, in 14 months, re- 
ceived requests for 316,518 samples and booklets. 


Manufacturers are constantly mailing out thousands 
of such samples, recipes and booklets to women in 
your Cl ty—in your neighborhood. 


All this is done to create a desire for products yen 
handle—to build sales that you can get. 


Are you cashing in on this sales-creating work? 


But after women have read the advertisements in the 
Woman’s Home Companion, and in many cases have 
written for samples and booklets, do they buy from you? 


Do they know that your store is the place to get these 
products? 


Are you, in other words, getting your share of trade 
from the most valuable type of customer you can have 


—the WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION READER? 


How other merchants are getting it. 


On this page is a list of products which manufacturers 
advertise in the Woman’s Home Companion—n order, 
as we have said, to reach 2,000,000 of the best families 
in communities throughout the nation. 


Successful merchants in every line of business have 
. found that a sure way to build greater volume and 
more profit is to feature the fact that you handle these 
products—+to let women know that your store 1s the place 
to get them. 


They are doing this by means of the window trims, 
counter displays and attractive packages that manu- 


Because they realize that, by tying up with the 
goods advertised in the Woman’s Home Companion, 
they are making their store headquarters for a best 
trade in their neighborhoods—the people who own 
their homes, whose incomes are above the average, 
who have families to clothe and feed, who buy the 
best and buy it steadily and in large volume. 


The simple, sure steps to better business 


Last month we described the way in which a leading 
Chicago retailer has built a $250,000 a year business— 
by taking advantage of the work manufacturers are doing 
to help retailers. 


No matter what line of business you are in, the same 
method is open to you. The steps are simple: 


First: Carry the merchandise advertised in 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 


SECOND: Feature this merchandise—let peo- 
ple know that you carry these Companion- 
advertised products. 


Why not start now to make your store known as the 
place where these products can be bought? Begin 
this week to use more and more of the display material 
manufacturers have sent you, and to build up a cli- 
entele of steady-buying, prohtable Woman’s Home 
Companion customers. 


In the list of Companion-advertised products at the 
bottom, check those in your line and start featuring 
them now. Also ask the salesmen and representatives 
of these lines for advertising and display suggestions. 
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facturers are supplying them. 


They will be glad to give them to you. 


WOMAN’S HOME 


COMPANION 


2,000,000 circulation 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


Becch-Nut Products 

Biue Label Tomato Ketchup 

B. & M. Fish Flakes 

Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk 

Br'er Rabbit Molasses 

Campbell's Soups 

Certo 

Cream of Wheat 

Crisco 

Del Monte Products 

Diamond Crystal Salt 

Dromedary Dates 

Ferry’s Purebred Seeds 

bFleischmann’s Yeast 

French's Cream Salad Mustard 

Gold Medal Flour 

Gsrape Nuts 

Hawanan Pineapple 

Heinz §7 Varieties 

Igleheart’s Swans Down Cake 
Flour 

Teil-O 

Kia 

Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

Libby’s Products 

Maxwell House Coffee 

Mazola Salad and Cooking Oil 

‘f-flin’s Food 

Minute Tapioca 

Mocton’s Sale 


None Such Mince Meat 
Nucoa 

Pillsbury Pancake Flour 
Post Toasties 

Postum 

Premier Salad Dressing 


Dr. Price’s Delicious Flavoring 
Extract 


Quaker Oars 

Quaker Puffed Rice 

Quaker Puffed Wheat 

Royal Baking Powder 
Snowdrift 

Sun-Maid Raisins 

Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 
Sunshine Biscuits 

Swife’s Premium Brand Products 
Towle’s Log Cabin Svrup 
Washington, G., Coffee 

Wesson Oil 

Wheatena—The Whole Wheat 


Cereal 
FURNITURE & 
FURNISHINGS 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Bee-Vac Standard Electric 
Cleaner 
Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Bird’s Neponset Rugs 
Bissell Carpet Swecper 
Blabon Art Linoleum 


Chambers Fireless Gas Range 

Davenport Bed 

Dupont Tontne 

Everhor Electric Cooker 

G. E. Electrical Supplies 

Genuine Thermos Vacuum 
Bortle 

Gold Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs 

Griswold Kitchen Ware 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 

Hoover Electric Suction 
Sweeper, The 

Hotpoint Electric Irons 

Imperial Tables 

Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 

Klearflax Linen Rugs and Car- 
pering 

Krochler Living Room 
Furniture 

Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 

Llovd Loom Woven Baby Car- 
riage and Furniture 

Lorain Oven Heae Regulator 

Marsden Kold-or-Hot Utility 
Glass 

Masland Argonne Rugs 

Mirro Aluminum Ware 

Mohawk Rugs 

Nairn Inlaid Linoleum 

Niagara Refrigerator 

Orinoka Draperies and Uphol- 
stenies 


Ozite Rug Cushion 


Premier Duplex Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 

Standard Hood Seal 
Stevens Bed Spreads 
Universal Cutlery 
Whittall Rugs 
JEWELRY & SILVERWARE 
Community Plate 
Heirloom Plate Silverware 
Holmes & Edwards Silver 
Sessions Clocks 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
Tudor Plate 
Wallace Silver 

MUSICAL 


Brunswick Phonographs— 
Records— Radiolas 

Victrola—Victor Records 
PAINTS & HARDWARE 


Acme Quality Paints 
Alabastine 
Kvanize Varnish Enamels 
Sherwin-Williams Paints and 
Varnishes 
Valentine’s Valspar Varnish 
and Enamel 
SHOES & SHOE 
FURNISHINGS 
2-in-t Shoe Polish 
Arch Preserver Shoe, The 
Bixbv's-Liquid Polish 


Cantilever’ Shoe 


Jung’s. The Original Arch Braces 
Queen Quality Shoes 
SOAPS & HOUSE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
A. P. W. Toilet Papers 
Bon Ami 
Chipso 
Colgate’s Fab 
Fairbank'’s Gold Dust Washing 
Powder 
Fels-Naptha Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
Johnson's Liquid Wax 
La France for Washing 
Lux 
O-Cedar Polish 
Old Dutch Cle anser 
Old English Wax 
P&G, The White Naphtha Soap 
Rinso 
Rit Fast Dyes and Tints 
Sani Flush 
Sapolio 
STATIONERY & BOOKS 
American Bov, The 
Dennison Paper Novelties 
Earon’s Highland Linen 
Srationery 
Le Paxe’s Glue 
Wahl Co. Products—Eversharp 
and Wahl Pen 
Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen 


* 
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EVENTH: He knoces cchen not to think, 
and chen to call in the expert to think 
for him. 

I am indebted for this suggestion to 
Professor Edward L. Thorndike, of Colum- 
bia University. 

The other day a man died on the 
surgical table. 

‘*“Too late!” murmured the surgeon 
sadly. “‘If he had only come two months 
earlier, he would now be back, supporting 
his family.” 

“Te is not surgery that kills people,”’ 
Doctor William Mayo is reported to have 
said recently; ‘‘it 1s delayed surgery.” 

It is usually not hard times that wreck 
businesses, but the fatlure to call expert 
advice soon enough. A great banker said 
to me, in speaking of business failures, 
“Oh, if they would only tell us their 
troubles sooner!” 

A friend of mine, a great chemical 
engineer, was asked some years ago to 
take charge of a large factory. The 
stockholders had sunk several millions, 
had tried various homemade plans of 
management and finally, on the point of 
bankruptcy, decided to let an expert 
think for them. 

My friend arrived at the factory on 
Monday morning, and was to take charge 
on Thursday. He merely took a fifteen- 
minute walk alone about the plant, and 
then went back to his hotel Be peal the 
next three days reading Dickens's novels. 
Thursday morning at eight o’clock he took 
over the management, and stood on his 
feet without rest or sleep for seventy-five 
hours. When he tumbled into bed Sunday 
morning the factory was running like 
clockwork, and from that day has paid 
twenty-five per cent annual dividends. 

I asked him what was the real trouble. 

**Oh, ” he said, simply, “they had three 
men doing one man’s work. My job was 
merely to find out which two of the three 
to fire.” 

The day of scientific management—the 
day of the educated man in business— 
has come in. 

All the forces of modern science, busi- 
ness, and industry are combining to 
make the following the eighth mark of 
a man of education: 


PuIGHTH: You can’t sell him magic. 

When I was alad in college, a friend 
of mine and I went through the country 
selling Shakespeare to innocent bystanders 
whom we could induce to subscribe before 
this excellent author was out of print. We 
often had pointed out to us old negro 
mammies who, we were solemnly in- 
formed, were ‘‘studyin’ policy.” 

We found this meant that when a 
visitor came to see them, they called our, 
*“Give me a number, give me a number!” 
and the caller spoke the first number that 
popped into his head. They would then 
sell these numbers for use in buying lot- 
tery tickets. 

An appalling number of people ‘‘study” 
life and business precisely as these old 
mammies “‘studied policy.” They believe 
fn “luck,” charms, signs, special days, 
Black Fridays, blue Mondays, unlucky 
thirteens, and numerous other relics of the 
Dark Ages. Personally, I always choose 
number thirteen when I can, not because 
it is luckier than any other number but 
because so many people are afraid of it 
that extra precautions are taken to make 


it safe. People go out of their way to 
preserve me from my folly and insure me 
against accident or loss. I thus get a lot 
of accident insurance free of charge. 

Uncle Noah was strong against all this 
falderal and superstition, because he was 
such a profound believer in the laws of 
God. One day he brought a magazine 
over and read me a passage which stated 
that the reason that strychnine was such 
an excellent tonic was because it “set the 
white corpuscles of the blood vibrating in 
harmony with the atmosphere on the 
planet Mars!’”’ Another passage in the 
same article stated if a boy ran a rusty 
nail into his foot, and that if you would 
take the nail to where the ground was 
hard and dry, and could drive it to the 
head without cracking the ground, just 
at sun-up, there was no danger of the boy 
taking lockjaw! 

“If I thought I was living in a world 
like that,” said Uncle Noah, “‘I’d be 
afraid to live in it. I’d be afraid, when I 
was looking the other way, a screw would 
get loose somewhere and the whole thing 
come tumbling down round my head. So 
many people,”’ he continued, “‘want to get 
more out of this world than God has put 
into it. This world is under the guidance 
of a God of law and order who can be 
trusted, instead of a lot of spooks and 
hoodoos that cannot.” 


I AGREE heartily with Uncle Noah. As 
Voltaire wrote, ‘It is said that God 1s 
always on the side of the heaviest bat- 
talions,” and really educated business 
men are finding that the Lord 1s likewise 
on the side of the heaviest statistics. Yet 
in the face of all this, as Woodrow Wilson 
said, every generation has to learn its 
financial lessons all over again. 

Half the economic troubles of Europe 
and, indeed, of the world to-day, comes 
from the belief of politicians during the 
war in the magic power of Governments 
to create values by stamping a piece of 
paper and calling it money. It will take 
us generations to recover from this mad 
orgy of magical money-making and plain 
dehance of the laws of statistical science. 

Yet the world goes on planting potatoes 
in the dark of the moon, digging wells 
under the direction of a water wand, and 
trying to cure dog bites with the hair of 
the dog. 

I went to one health resort where they 
showed me a long list of the minerals 
found in the water, and a huge pile of 
crutches of people who had been cured by 
the magical properties of these “natural 
minerals.”’ I was deeply impressed, until 
I went to another health resort, where 
they showed me an equally large pile of 
crutches; and their great claim was that 
there was nothing in the water at all, 
except just water! 

Science is still very ignorant of many of 
nature’s laws, yet we must remember that 
all the pot boilings and stewings and 
incantations of the alchemists never gave 
us a single chemical or industrial process, 
whereas a few chemists, by discarding 
magic and searching for nature’s own ways 
of doing things, have transformed the 
world. 

And the educated man trusts these 
laws, lives by them, and builds up his 
character and personal power by utilizing 
them. He knows the laws of mind now 
being unraveled by psychologists iarecnot, 


as charlatans are claiming, magical shor ~ 
cuts to human impossibilities but a more 
open road than men have found before tq 
self-mastery and personal power. 

And speaking of personal power and 
self-mastery—which are surely the fnal 
aim of all education—one of the greatest 
practical aids to their achievement 


-constitutes what is to me the ninth mark 


of an educated man, namely: 


INTH: THe lives the forward-lookin:, 
outward-looking l1fe. 

A little while ago, I met an old colleze 
classmate who has not been much oj a 
success. After asking about “Tubby” 
and ‘‘ Blurb” and “‘Sniffles,”” and some of 
the other boys who were doing good work 
in the world, I tried to talk to him about 
the things of to-day and to-morrow. but 
evidently he was still living in that dead 
world of yesterday. It was the onetimein | 
his life when he had felt important and | 
successful. Once he had led his class in ¢ 
Greek; another time he had actually been 4 
the hero when old Bill Watson’s house \ 
burned down. And he was still living 
upon those petty triumphs. He had givent 
up the future for the past. 

The worst business a man ever got into 
was thinking about himself. It leads 
either to egotism or self-depreciation, and 
both mean unhappiness and_ loss of 
personal power. Egotism is always due 
to fear—the fear that we are not apprec+ 
ated. So we go along waving a flag about 
our heads to attract attention. 

The whole world 1s divided into what 
psychologists now call the “introverts” 
and the “extroverts.”» The inward-look- 
ing introverts lose health, efficiency, 
happiness, go insane or commit suicide, 
or, still worse, write books on mystical 
metaphysics; while the outward-locking 
extroverts achieve, build, construct, or 
ganize, have what Theodore Roosevelt 
—our greatest extrovert—called, “‘a pet- 
fectly corking time;” and, as a result, 
they harness the energies of the worid. 

The introvert dies wondering if he will 
get to heaven; the extrovert has already 
made a heaven out of this world and, like 
the Happy Warrior, dies fighting, swerd 
in hand and with his intellectual boots on. 

But finally we must remember, with 
Herbert Spencer, the English philosopher. 
that “Learning and work were made for 
life and not life for learning and work.” 
The mere knowledge grubber often forgets 
to live. 

And a man cannot be called educated 
who has neglected to live. ‘‘As we 
journey through life we must live by the 
way.” No people ever did this so gler- 
ously as did the Greeks—the best-edu- 
cated people the world has ever known. 
They were, what every truly educated 
man must become, great players, gre:t 
hero worshipers, great lovers—lovers of 
nature and life and men—and in the true 
sense they were profoundly religious. [hei 
had seven fine arts, which they com 
bined, as no other people ever has, inte 
the one great art of all—the art of living. 

And we Americans, in our mad rush tet 
wealth, speed, comfort, adventure, are 10 
danger of missing this fine art of living 
itself. If we do, notwithstanding all oxi 
inventions, we will go down in history 2 
an uneducated nation. 

For to_niy mind the final mark of as 
educatcédnian is: 
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Let Kodak save the day 


Particularly at vacation time, there’s so much you 
want to remember—and pictures won’t let you 
forget. Kodak saves the day—for the years. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Tze Kodak City 
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f pei er He cultivates a love of the 
beautiful. 

I feel sorry for the man who has never 
gone without his dinner to buy a book of 
poems, a ticket to a concert, a little 
statuette or picture, or a pretty rug or 
chair for his anit; or even a pretty hat 
for his wife. 

‘*Give us the luxuries of life,” said John 
Lothrop Motley, ‘‘and we will dispense 
with its necessaries.””’ What he meant was 
not the vicious luxuries which satisfy not, 
but luxurious friendships, luxurious human 
relationships, luxurious appreciations of 
the stars, the flowers, the hills, and, what 
to me is one of the finest things in life, 
luxurious, tolerant, gentle, and beautiful 
manners. 

Motley meant those real luxuries, 
which the poorest man can have, as well 
as beautiful pictures and works of virtu 
which can be purchased only by the rich. 
And we must remember that the Greeks 
put their pictures and statues about the 
streets and groves and in public buildings, 
where every y body could enjoy them and 
live by them. ; 

But some workingman or wornout 
housewife may c hance t to read these pages, 
and will exclaim, “It’s easy to sit in an 
armchair and write lovely pieces about 
the beautiful world, and get paid for 
doing it: but just you wait untl the 
children get sick and you lose your job, 
and then you will change your tune. 

I believe, my friend, that I have had 
my share, although no more than my 
share, of the world’s hard knocks. I think 
I have had only enough to be good for 
me. And perhaps, if I am to help you 
most, it may not seem unbecoming if for 
a moment I throw aside the cloak of 
personal reticence and talk with you in 
conhdence. 

I have worked many a day with pick 
and shovel until my muscles were so sore 
and weary at mght I simply could not 
turn over in bed. I have known, not once 
but many times, that greatest terror of 
the human heart—being out of a job. I 
have known what it was not to know 
where my next meal was coming from, and 
sometimes it didn’t come, and often when 
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I was spitting blood every day from my 
lungs besides. For twenty years I have 
been unable to read more than twenty 
minutes a day. If I read all this manu- 
script I am dictating for you I would be 
laid up three or four days in bed with 
bursting headaches, and blindfolded to 
keep out the light. 

I don’t deny that such things are big, 
deep, and important. But, after all, they 
are simply parts of a man’s education. I 
have never thought very much about 
them. ‘hey are parts of the day’s work. 
But my point is that the love of the 
beautiful, which is always and everywhere 
about us, helps us so much to bear them 
with courage and makes them vital in our 
education. 

My deepest fear has been that I might 
miss life’s beauty, or lose the power to see 
or feel or hear it. Never once, I think, 
in all these years have I gone to bed 
without looking out of the window and, tf 
possible, going out of doors to get one 
last look at what nature was doing. 


WHEN I wasalad I heard a great art- 
ist lecture about a picture entitled, 
“A Rainy Day in New York.”’ It seemed 
a picture of utter desolation, pure dragely, 
wet, cold, dripping depression. But is 
my amazement he talked only of 1 
beauty and, as he closed, he said: 

‘You must remember that all days are 
beautiful days to the artist.” 

That remark has never left me. And 
thousands of times it has opened suddenly 
before me, in the very midst of life’s 
irritations and worries, a new world of 
beauty that lay nght before my eyes, but 
which in my blindness I was failing to see. 
Rain, snow, sleet, hail, fog, storm, mis- 
fortune, hardship—if we but meet them 
with courage—bring out colors and har- 
monies in nature, and bring us human 
insights and friendships that sunshine and 
good fortune never could have revealed. 

Even death itself never interested me 
much except thinking of its beauty. The 
thing that has always fascinated me about 
the death of Charles Frohman, was that, 
as he went down on the “Lusitania,”’ he 


said: 


“Why be afraid? Death is the m 
beautiful thing in life.” 

You may never have thought of it, but 
it 1s Nature herself which has taught men 


to keep “their rendezvous with death" 
with the gayety of wedding bells. Mun 
you know, ts the result of all that evoluuiog 
has thought worth saving. We are 
descended from the men who joyously 
rushed to death in order to save then 
offspring. And as Professor Patrick, ol 
Iowa University, has shown, we are alse 
descended from the women who loved the 
beauty of children, and were proud te 
give these brave, strong sons to hold theu 
conquests over life and nature. 

Woman’s love and man’s bravery, and 
the power to appreciate the great proce 
esses of God and nature which have made 
man what he 1s, all combine and culmr 
nate in that sensitiveness to all these proc: 
esses, to all these human and divine myy 
teries and relationships to which men have 
given the magicname—the sense of beauty. 

For beauty in its widest sense is inse par 

able from religion. Uncle Noah used t- 
talk a great deal about the beauty ot 
religion. No man can look inside of him- 
self and tell where beauty begins 01 
religion ends. They are both the thing 2 
man feels, the very speech he utters, when 
he is closest to truth and God. They are 
the objects, the very essence, the sum ot 
all education—the only thing that gives 
life meaning and makes it worth-while 
for men and women to make education 
the chief business of their lives. 

And so, as I close, my mind goes back 
once more to Uncle Noah. For what he 
said to me ts, after all, the basis of ali 
education: it doesn’t make much difer- 
ence what you know nor how much veu 
know; but the way you have learned 
what you do know makes you either 27 
educated or an uneducated man. It 1s 
this which gives you your attitude tocar. 
knowledge. It is this which determine: 
how much poise, power, peace, and 
freedom you are yourself to get out ot 
this knowledge and, in turn, how muc: 
yoy, health, ethciency, and beauty you sh. 
be able to give back out of your knowl- 
edge to your fellow men. 


IRVIN S. COBB tells you next month ‘How to Begin at the Top and Work Down!” This ar- 
ticle, which is full of helpful wisdom, was written out of Mr. Cobb’s own experience with 
writers and others who are unwilling to start at the bottom and work up. This, he says, is 


one of the commonest failings of the young people of to-day. 


The famous humorist gives you 


not only some mighty fine philosophy of life, but also some extraordinarily enlightening stories. 


It Took Him 26 Years To Travel 150 Feet 


a business roster of Detroit. He’s one of 
the town’s biggest men! 

His story ts a perfect demonstration 
that a properly equipped man can be 
exactly what he svants to be, when he has 
the will to back up his want. For, make 
no mistake about it, young Schantz 
didn’t talk just to hear himself on that hot 
August night when he told the Irish 
baggageman he was going to be general 
manager. He knew, toa dot, the direction 
in which he was heading. The general 

managership was the biggest job in sight— 
and he was after it, hammer and tongs. 

But let’s go back to the beginning, when 


(Continued from page 37) 


Schantz was a shaggy-headed grocery boy 
and a peddler of newspapers in the little 
town of Mansfeld, Ohio. We must go 
back that far if you are really to know him. 

He was born in Gahon, Ohio, one of a 
family which later grew to six; but when 
he was three his parents moved to Mans- 
field. His father, of German descent, was 
a thrifty and industrious storekeeper. His 
mother, on whom fell the task of rearing 
six youngsters, was of an old and respected 
English family, a branch of which had 
migrated to Ohio tn pioneer days. 

1 forgot to ask Schantz if he had dis- 
tinguished himself in school, asthe boy 


with the best deportment, and the highest 
marks, and all that. But it’s my guess 
that he didn’t, that he was one of the 
pupils whom the schoolma’am put in a 
front seat where she could keep an eve on 
him. He probably had a bean shooter 
hidden away in a pocket and more than 
once was kept 1 in during recess. At any 
rate, he didn’t stay in school any longe: 
than the Ohio law compelled. At eleven 
years of age he was carrying newspapers; 
at thirteen he landed his first “‘regular”’ 
job. Meanwhile, his boy companions had 
shortened shis name to *‘Gus” Schantz. 

Not) far| from the Schantz home was a 
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602 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1925 


AINT and varnish earn their way in office, mill, be kept clean need clean surroundings. Spoilage, eye- 
and factory. Cheerfulness and good health increase strain, accidents diminish where paint and varnish 
production. Paint and varnish increase cheerfulness are on the payroll — sickness, friction, labor turnover 
and good health. Look to your working quarters as you also. “Save the surface and you save all” is a lively 


look to your roofs. Work- SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa, and profitable truth where 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 


€ . . 
ts and products that must and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. the millions work. 


Save the surface now before your property deteriorates. Painting can be paid for on the 
installment plan. Ask your painter or dealer or write to the Save the Surface Campaign. 
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grocery store conducted by an observant 
old German. One morning before school 
Gus was sent there by his mother to get a 
loaf of bread. Other customers were ahead 
of him, for the old German did a thrivin 
trade, and the boy had to stand back and 
await his turn at the counter. 


While waiting, Gus gazed around. He | 


looked at the people, at the shelves and 
shelves of goods, at the big round glass 
cover over the cheese; and finally, his eyes 


straying over the floor, he saw a piece of 


string. He stooped and picked it up. The 
aha was tangled, but still it was service- 
able. 

**Mother had taught us to pick things 
up at home and put them where they 
belonged,” Mr. Schantz explained, “‘so it 
was the most natural thing in the world 
for me to open the slotted iron string 
holder on the counter and rewind the 
string on the ball. I didn’t know it, but 
the old German was watching what I did 
out of the corner of his eye. When it came 
my turn at the counter he asked me to go 
to work for him. | 

**Any poy who a piece of string will 
save, he said, ‘I vant by me in der 
business.’ 

‘‘Saturday morning [I started work.” 

At the grocery—after school hours, on 
Saturdays, and during his summer vaca- 
tion—young Schantz served as general 
errand boy, deliverer of orders, and hand y- 
Jack about the stable where was kept the 
store Dobbin. Sandwiched in between his 
work and school he carried his newspapers 
from door to door and took newspaper 
subscriptions. 

All during those days in Mansfeld 
young Gus Schantz was dreaming of other 
things than delivering papers and gro- 
ceries. One of his duties was to go to the 
railroad station every afternoon in time to 
meet the train from Cincinnati, and to 
make a flying catch of the bundle of papers 
flung from the baggage coach. He liked 
that hour of his day best. 


**¥ LIKED to see the trains come in,” he 

told me, “‘to study the people who 
were traveling, to wonder where they were 
going and where they had been, and to 
isten to the talk of the railroaders. 
Travelers, folks going somewhere—they 
were what interested me. Somewhere 
around the station I learned that this 
carrying of people and freight and mail 
was called the transportation business. 
From then on, I wanted to be a transpor- 
tation man. My one big desire was to get 
into that business. 

**T got into it, too,” he went on, with a 
twinkle, “and didn’t lose much time doing 
it. My grandparents still lived in Galion, 
which was on what we called the ‘Bee 
Line,’ the road between Indianapolis and 
Cleveland, now known as the ‘Big Four.’ 
I went over to pay the old folks a visit, 
when I noticed that the train was without 
a ‘butcher.’ ° 

“I asked the brakeman about this 
deficiency. 

**“We have no butcher,’ he said, ‘be- 
cause nobody’s ever been able to make it 
pay on this run.’ 

‘A train ‘butcher,’ maybe you know, is 
the chap who goes through the coaches 
selling magazines, papers, popcorn, can- 
dies, and the like. It struck me if I could 
do that between Galion and Mansfeld I 
would have climbed the first fence into the 


transportation business. Soon as I got to 
Galion I applied for the job, and a day or 
two later t was ‘butchering’ it on the Bee 
Line. And you couldn’t have bought my 
oficial headgear for a thousand dollars! 
I] was, in my own estimation, the most im- 
portant kid in Mansfeld!” 


SAID, you will remember, that Gus 
Schantzs career demonstrates how a 
man can be what he wants to be. Well, 
from this point on, I would like you to note 
how each step he took was in a single direc- 
tion! You will see that he didn’t grab at 
any old job that offered, but that he picked 
certain jobs and went after them. The 
jobs didn’t come to him through chance. 
They needed a general delivery clerk at 
the Mansheld post office. Schantz figured 
that by getting into the post office he 
might be able to improve his knowledge of 
the transportation business, as it applied 
to the mails. He obtained the vacancy, in 
spite of the fact that he was only sixteen. 
and, one might think that in so doing 
he was walking straight up a blind alley. 

I asked him about this. 

“There is no such thing, in life,” he 
replied, “as an alley which 1s absolutely 
blind. If there isn’t a doorway out there'll 
be a window, and that was the case with 
my post-office job. I hadn’t worked two 
months before I discovered a phase of 
transportation work, right there in little 
Mansfeld, which I hadn’t dreamed ex- 
isted. The Government and the railroads 
were eager to settle certain sections of the 
West, and were trying to induce Ohio 
farmers to take up Western land. 

“Of course this work was none of m 
business as a post-office clerk. It wasn't 
included in my duties. But it cas my 
business, as plain Gus Schantz, who 
wanted to become a transportation man. 
I’ve found, in my life, that you can’t 
depend on luck to bring things your way: 
you ve got to get out and steer them in. 
Waiting to be a somebody only makes of 
you a nobody. © 

“I studied the settler problem. I talked 
with the railroad agents about it, and read 
every scrap of literature on government 
land grants which drifted into the post 
office from Washington. 

“Then, in my of time, I hired a horse 
and buggy and went out to talk with the 
farmers around Mansfield. Many of them 
were thinking about going West, but were 
still on the fence. When I gave these men 
the benefit of the information I had gained, 
they decided to go. I got up one party of 
twenty-six settlers, and for my work the 
railroad paid me a commission, which was 
a pretty good spur to keep at it. 

“At the same time I didn’t neglect my 
work in the post office, and at the end of 
my first year they promoted me to super- 
intendent of mails. Next year I was given 
a vacation, and this furnished me a chance 
to try out an idea I[’d been mulling over 
for some time. My talks with the farmers 
had led me to believe that lots of folks who 
never got away from home would go off 
if somebody fixed up a trip for them. 

““TIf they had somebody to make all 
arrangements, I thought; ‘to buy their 
tickets and make all the plans, enough 
would go right here from Mansheld to 
fill a train.’ 

“I had saved some money, a little over 
three hundred dollars. I took this and 
chartered a special train to Dayton.foran 


excursion. The Civil War wasn’t so long 
over, and at Dayton was a new Soldiers’ 
Home. I figured that folks would like to 
see it, and visit the Soldiers’ Cemetery. 

***Don’t you think you’ve got too many 
cars in that train?’ asked the boys at the 
post office. ‘You'll be lucky to fill one.’ 

‘“**T haven’t enough cars,’ J retorted. 
‘What I have is all I could afford to hire.’ 

“And I didn’t have enough. The train 
was filled to the last seat, with some over. 
The whole countryside talked about the 
Ps and I made seventy-five dollars clear 
profit. 

“The next summer I changed the pro- 
gram and chartered a boat for my excur- 
sion, which made the trip much more 
elaborate. I had more than three hundred 
people in the party. We went from 

ansfeld to Sandusky, which is on Lake 
Erie, by train, and from Sandusky we 
sailed up Erie into Huron as far as 
Mackinaw. It was the first time I had 
been on the water, and that trip was the 
first big thrill of my life. In fact, it 
changed my whole plans. 

““My interest had been in railroad 
transportation; I hadn’t known of any 
other except in a casual way. Now I went 
over—lock, stock, and barrel—to water 
transportation. I knew I’d never be happy 
until [ could have something to do with 
transporting people on boats. 

“Our boat was called the ‘Flora.’ In 
its white paint and brass trimmings it was 
the finest crafe I'd ever seen. But as we 
nosed back into port at the close of the 
trip I saw a still finer boat getting under 
Way. 

“Who does she belong to?’ I asked. 

***That’s a D. & C. Line steamer,’ came 
the answer. 

““*Then it’s the D. & C. Line,’ I prom- 
ised myself, ‘that I’m going to work for.’ 

“As soon as I could, I looked up the 
Detroit and Cleveland general passenger 
agent, and asked him to let me represent 
the D. & C. at Mansfield. I told him of my 
success with the ‘Flora’ excursion, where- 
upon he agreed to let me act as Mansfield 
assistant to the traveling passenger agent 
covering that district, my pay to be a 
commission on every passenger I sent to 
them. I went home walking on air. 

“T kept my job in the post office, but 
at the same time got busy for the D. & C. 
I talked boat travel. I organized more 
excursions, and in my spare time I read 
all I could about it. Sundays I would run 
up to the lake just to stand on the docks 
and stare at the boats. 


“T WAS in the midst of getting one such 
excursion under way—it was in the 
following summer—when the general pas- 
senger agent sent for me. 

“*Schantz,’ he said, ‘the position of 
traveling passenger agent for your tern- 
tory has become vacant. J want you to 
take the place at once.’ 

“I felt a tingle run clear to my toes. 
It was the very job I was working to get! 

“When I told the postmaster abollt my 
offer he asked, “‘How much money did 
they offer you?’ 

“The question took me by surprise. 
Up to that minute I had not thought of 
money, and the general passenger agent 
had made no mention of salary. The post- 
master shook his head when I admitted 
assmuch. 

“**Tt’s just asl imagined, Gus,’ he said. 
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Howacheckingaccounthelps =. 
you get ahead...i 8 ways! 


thought of a check-book as a convenience... Now 
learn how it furthers financial success 


“THE way to handle money efficiently, 
say authorities and successful people, 
is to detecniné in advance just where each 
dollar is going. Thus you spend and save 
intelligently—controlling your affairs in- 
stead of letting them control you. 


There are 8 definite ways in which a 
checking account makes money go farther. 


By stopping thoughtless, needless ex- 
penditures. By eliminating risks of losing 
money, making wrong change. By paying 
the same bills twice (for each check ts its 
own best receipt). By saving your time— 
which is money in the making. By always 
showing you just where you stand. Fur- 
ther, a decking account is the only way 
in which you can plan and operate a budget 
with success. It gives you the powerful 
friendship of a good bank. And it earns 
the valuable respect of business people. 


Fight influences that work toward finan- 
cial independence. And you can employ 
them today if you just «i/l! 


Talk to your banker 


This is but one of the great services your 
bank canrender. Animportantone. Some 
banks make a small monthly charge, where 
checking balances run below a certain 
minimum. That is because such accounts 
actually represent a loss to the bank. But 
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the small fee is well worth paying. It 
buys youthese advantages in getting ahead. 


Discuss it with your banker. Find out 
the many other ways in which he can aid 
and counsel you. 


Now— protected checks 


All over the country banks today are sup- 
plying depositors with checks protected 
against fraud. They are Super-Safety 
Checks—safest of any supplied by banks. 


Made of fine safety paper, which in- 
stantly exposes any attempt at alteration 
by knife, acid or rubber erasure. Easy 
to write upon. Handsome in appearance. 


This famous Super-Safety paper is 
euarded like Government bank-note paper. 
Not a single blank scrap of it, large 
enough to make a check, 1s permitted to 
get out of the factories. 


You pay nothing for the protection these 
checks offer. Ask your banker about this 
valuable service, also. 


Send for free book 


We have a book, privately printed, which 
you will enjoy and find valuable. It tells 

ow to budget an income of any size. How 
to make money go farther. You may have 
a copy free. Just send the coupon. 


VALUABLE BOOK cUPER'SA F ETy | BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
| THE TODD COMPANY 5007 
Chree 5950 S. State St., Chicago 
—sound, practical advice on family bud- Please send me free copy of your new book, “How to 
geting, how to get the most from your BA NK cHEecY% Make Money tio: Farther: 


income, valuable information on banking 


: ; This eagle design identi- 
transactions. Clip coupon now. 


hes Super-Safety Checks 
—safest supplied by any 
bank. Look for it! 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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*You’re going into this thing blindly. But 
since you wz// go ahead, I'll tell you what 
I'll do: I won’t let you resign; instead, [’ll 
give you a two-months leave of absence. 
At the end of it, if you’re not satished, you 
can come back.’ 

‘He didn’t knowit,” added Mr. Schantz, 
‘but I had done my last work for the 
Mansfield post office. I would have taken 
that job with the D. & C. had the salary 
been nothing a week!” 

He paused, twirling on his desk an odd- 
looking china frog which served in the 
capacity of a paper weight. The frog is 
the emblem which Mr. Schantz conceived 
for the D. & C. boats. 

“That brings us,” I suggested, “up to 
the time of your experience with the Trish 
baggage agent. You had a long jump to 
make hace becoming general manager.” 

‘It was a long jump,” Mr. Schantz 
nodded. ‘‘I was twenty-six years in 
making it, which is pretty good evidence 
that I didn’t make it all.at once. Why, it 
took me twenty years eyen to meet: the 
president of the company! It was in 1884 
that I'was. promoted to general Western 
traveling agent. I stuck in that position 


seven years, when I was made assistant 
general passenger agent. The next year, 
1892,-I became general passenger agent. 


Ten years later I went up to general 
superintendent and passenger trafhc man- 
ager, and a member of the board of 
directors; and it was in 1907 that I was 
promoted to the general managershrp. In 
1913 I was elected vice president and 
general manager, and in October of 191 

president and general manager. —— - 


‘‘T have enumerated these various pro- 


motiohs to show you that my climb up the . 


hill ‘wasn’t made in an elevator. It in- 
volved some dog-gone tough footwork, 
and some of it was done at a crawl. 


“I’ve been asked hundreds of times by 


ambitious young men, ‘What course would 

rou advise me to follow to get somewhere?” 
i can give them only one answer: ‘Get 
into a job you like—and work! Keep your 
eyes off the clock. Work as if it were your 
business, and some day it may be. Con- 
scientious work is what counts. Don’t 
ever depend on luck.’ 

‘“But they don’t seem to like that 
advice. It isn’t new. It isn’t an inside 
tip. Young fellows have a notion in their 
heads that there 1s some secret about 
getting on that I am ‘holding out’ on 
them. They want the secret, not the trite 
advice that every wise father has handed 
out to his sons since Adam. 


s Y ET work is the only secret. When I 
worked overtime in the baggage- 
room, without pay, it wasn’t because I[ 


was especially fond of work in itself. But,. 


being a simple, unsophisticated soul, work 
was the only way | knew to get where I 
wanted to be, which was in the chair of the 
man who was boss over all those boats. 
Had I been a genius, maybe I could have 
fhgured out some easier, quicker, more 
spectacular way; but I wasn’t a genius— 
not many of us are. 

‘My plan was perfectly simple: When 
the general passenger agent picked me for 
traveling passenger agent he did so, he 
aarcned me, because I already knece the 
work. What hint could be plainer? That 
incident made it as clear to me as if he had 
written it on the wall, that to qualify fora 


better job I should first of all learn that 
job; in a word, be ready for the vacancy 
before it occurred! 

“‘As a youngster entering the D. & C., 
therefore, | had made up my mind to give 
every minute which was my own to learn- 
ing the business. I repeat ‘every minute 
which was mine.’ The time which I put 
on the job the company was paying me to 
fill belonged to the company, and not to 
me. I didn’t take that time. 

“I learned the jobs ahead of mine after 
hours. For instance, the transportation 
and handling of baggage I learned in the 
baggage-room at night. For years I gave 
my evenings to ccs education. 
WMothines: with the same purpose in mind, 
I would get to work an hour or two early. 
I went into every phase of the business as 
thoroughly as I did its baggage problems: 

‘“Why did I essay to learn the whole 
business instead of just one portion of it? 
Because I had no means of knowing at just 
what place that vacancy ahead of me 
would occur. There were a dozen better 
positions than mine, and by preparing 
myself for the whole dozen I had a twelve- 
times chance to land one. Then, when a 
man was needed, at length, who knew all 
of the business, I was ready for that job 
too, the general managership. Don’t 
forget, however, that it took me twenty- 
six years to reach that point. It wasn’t 
attained overnight.” | 


“TTHERE must have been something,” 
, 1 said, “‘ something in your early train- 
ing,'very’ possibly at han which helped 
shape your viewpoint in this. You iosked 
a long way ahead for a youngster.” 

“‘For-one thing,” replied Mr. Schantz, 
“T had started-work young, at eleven. I 
was in the habit of working, on time and 
off. [-needed no introduction to work. 
And every scrap of work I had done had 
been for strangers, that is, for people apart 
from my own family. I had not followed 
the usual, obvious course of going to work 
for my father. Se tnt 

“Father, you'll remember, was the 
proprietor of a general store in Mansfield, 
which did a good business. He was one of 
the respected and successful merchants of 
the town. At the time, people couldn’t 
understand why ‘Gus Schantz_ should 
peddle papers and be a-deliverin’ orders 
for another storekeeper when he could 
have had easier work with his father.’ 

“It happened that I didn’t want easier 
work. I wanted harder work. I was only 
a kid, but I had man-sized ideas. I wanted 
to fill a man’s shoes, to be ‘on my own’ as 
the boys say; to have money in my pocket 
which [ could boast that I had earned. 
Doing odd jobs about Father’s store 
didn’t fit in at all with my notion of work. 
It seemed too much lke—well, getting a 
penny for running down to the grocery to 
get Mother a loaf of bread. 

*“Atthat I owe Father a debt for lettin 
me work for somebody other than neal. 
When the old German grocer offered me 
that first job, I went to Father to get his 
consent to it. He thought the matter over 
a little, and then nodded. 

***Go ahead, son,’ he said. ‘I could give 
you a job, but if you didn’t work I guess 
I'd spoil you.’ 

“That's as true to-day,” added Mr. 
Schantz, “‘as it was then. For every son 
who makes good at work under his 


+ + & + + 


father’s charge there are a dozen others 
who are spoiled.” 

“Time and again I’ve seen business men 
try to bring up their sons under their own 
wing, and they only succeeded in doing 
them irrevocable harm. I could give you 
examples right from our own organization, 
going back to the days before we stopped 
that sort of thing. One department head 
had a son working for him in his depart- 
ment. The father was a capable executive, 
and the son was a bright, promising 
Sl But he didn’t get along. 

“*He’d come to work late. He’d Toaf on 
the job. He’d shift work to others that 
belonged to him. Naturally, the others 
complained, and they had to complain to 
the boy’s father, because he was in charge. 
Every time, instead of disciplining the 


~boy;*he would try to excuse him. He 


didn’t excuse him intentionally; he simply 
couldn’t see the boy’s mistakes. His 
father’s eyes were equipped with an, in- 
visible pair of blinders, and he didn’t 
know it. ; 

“Finally I cook matters in hand and had 
a frank talk with the father. The result 
was that the boy went to another company 
and came under an executive who would 
show him no favors and overlook no 
faults. Almost immediately he began to 
make good. To-day he has a responsible 
position and ts on his way up. 

“There was one bit of training started 
by my mother which helped me above 
everything else. As soon as we were six 
years old Mother began to teach us how to 
observe and remember. 

‘If we went to a picnic, or to the store, 
or even for a walk down the street and 
back, Mother expected us upon our return 
home to repeat to her everything we had 
seen—the people whom we had met, how 
they were Vcaak: what they had said and 
done, where and how we had met them. 

““*When you are introduced to a per- 
son,’ she instructed, ‘try to think of some- 
body this person looks like, so that you 
may associate his face with that of some 
old friend. Look directly in the person’s 
eyes; and see if you can’t find some 
peculiar feature of the face that makes it 
worth remembering; and always repeat 
the name when introduced.’ 

“The result is that even to-day, as I 
walk along the street I subconsciously 
scan the face of every passer-by, and a 
month later, were he to come into my 
ofhce, I would be able to tell him just 
where, at what time, and under what 
circumstances [ had seen him on the 
street. I never make a written memo- 
randum of an engagement nor of a name, 
nor need my secretary remind me that | 
have an appointment. Memory saves me 
all kinds of trouble. 


“QUMMING UP, then, I would say 

three things principally helped me 
along: First, I cedar I was doing and 
knew what I was after; second, I had a 
capacity for unlimited work; third, I was 
inquisitive, and could remember what I 
was told and what I saw. You'll agree, 
I think, that these were no extraordinary 
advantages. hey are such as can be 
gained by anyone, man or woman, in any 
line or pathway of life. They’re free as 
the air! And when you bunch them, with 
an emphasis on that second one, work, 
look out for results of some kind!” 
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How Mrs. White planned decoration 
; ___ for her remodeled home 
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The way Mrs. White worked out her ideas for 


i 

furnishing and decorating her home was so prac- 
a ° e 

tical and worry-saving that I have asked her per- 
re mission to tell others about it. 

3s HAZEL DELL BROWN 
k Interior Decorator 
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Le HAT an opportunity!” thought 
te Mrs. Robert M. White, when it 
' was finally decided to remodel her Dutch 
Colonial home at New Castle, Pa. Im- 
mediately she saw a vision, not only of 
a newer, finer home, but also of a home 
furnished and decorated as she bad al- 
. Ways wanted it to be. 

Even as you and I would have done, 
she decided to start her plans that very 
moment. But where to begin? There 
were draperies, wall colors, furniture, 
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woodwork, and countless other things 


to think of. And—yes, there were the } -_ pos ' 
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floors! 


She writes to Armstrong’s 
Bureau of Interior Decoration 


Only yesterday she read an article 
which told that well-planned decora- 
tion should begin saith the floor. She 
hunted for the magazine. There it 
was with a picture of an attractive 
room whose color plan was built on 
a pretty pattern floor, and—wait!— 
here was an offer of decorative advice 
to help her plan smartly correct in- 
terlors. 


So Mrs. White wrote a letter to 
Armstrong Cork Company’s Bureau 
of Interior Decoration. The letter 
came to—me. Together, with Uncle 
Sam as our messenger, Mrs. White 
and I planned color schemes for her 
solarium, sleeping rooms, breakfast 
room, kitchen, and sewing room—all 
based on pattern floors of Armstrong’s 

inoleum. 
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The charm of this marble tile floor of Armstrong's Linoleum ts enhanced by a mitered 
border of plain black linoleum. Such a floor serves as a foundation for the decorative 
scheme, adding vigor and interest to the whole room. 


Today, Mrs. White has modern 
floors that add a beauty of their own 
to the beauty of the furnishings of 
her tastefully planned rooms. These 
linoleum floors are permanently ce- 
mented in place over a lining of 
builders’ heavy deadening felt. They 
are lustrous, easy-to-clean, smooth- 
surfaced floors. They will never need 
refinishing. Waxed and polished once 
or twice a year, duced with a dry 
mop on cleaning days, they should 
keep their beauty for a lifetime of the 
hardest wear. — 


If you are planning to remodel or 
redecorate any room or group of 
rooms, and, like Mrs. White, wonder 
just where and how to begin with 
your color schemes, write to me in 
care of Armstrong Cork Company’s 
Bureau of Interior Decoration. It will 


be a pleasure to offer you suggestions, 
to submit samples of wall colors, 
draperies, and pattern floors that will 
help you create attractive interiors. 
Of course, there is no charge for this 
personal service. 


I should also like to send you a 
new book on 


Furnishing and decorating homes 


Agnes Foster Wright, formerly President of the 
Interior Decorators’ League of New York and 
a contributor to House and Garden and other 
magazines, wrote this book, “ Floors, Furniture, 
and Color.” It contains deco- 


rative ideas for all kinds of | Look for the 
homes, all types of rooms. It CIRCLE A 
will be sent to anyone who trademark on 
writes forit, enclosing 25cents the burlap back 


to cover packing and mailing 
costs. (60 cents in Canada.) 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 2504 
Liberty St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's Linoleum fren; floorin thehouse 


Plain | 
As the Way 
to Market 


HE safe, sure success- 

ful way to build up a 
competence for the after 
years of life is veritably as 
plain as the “way to mar- 
ket’’. Save to invest in read- 
ily marketable bonds of 
provensafety and adequate 
interest yield. 


Straus Bonds are backed 
with the 43 year Straus 
record of payment in full, 
in cash, exactly on the days 
due, of every dollar of in- 
terest and principal. They 
have a steadily broadening 
outside market which nat- 
urally results from such a 
record, and always yield 
the highest interest rate 
consistent with safety. 


Investigate these securities 
today. A letter—even a 
postal — will bring you 
our newest booklet — 43 
Years Without Loss to Any 
Investor — and put you on 
the safe road to successful 
investment. Ask for 


BOOKLET G-1521 


9.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Established 1882 
Investment Bonds 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
505 Fifth Avenue 
at goth St, 
New YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Pest Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


©1925—S. W. 8. & Co., Inc. 
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THE FAMILY S MONEY 


Why We Don’t Argue Any More 
About Where Our Money Goes 


FTER finding a ‘joint’ checking 
A account and budget unsatisfac- 
tory, my husband and I worked 
out the following plan, which for more 
than a year has le ed our money prob- 
lem. Asa result, the first of the month is 
no longer a blue day, because now we 
can’t disagree over where the money went 
and who ts responsible. 

Our income is $210 a month. As we had 
kept an account of our expenses over the 
first year and a half of married life, we had 
a basis for figuring just what it should 
cost us fora year. We decided what items 
were best taken care of by each, and we 
figured the budget accordingly. 

My checking account 1s credited with 
$100 the first of each month. Following 
are the items which I must pay, and the 
average allowed each month: 


Savings, Building and Loan $10.00 
Baby 10.00 
C foes 10.00 
Church and Charity 9.00 © 
Food "40.00 
Water 1.00 
Telephone 2.00 
Light 4-00 
Household, miscellaneous 3-00 
Oil (cooking fuel) 3.00 
Laundry 4.00 
Ice 1.00 
Persona) 3-00 
$100.00 


The church item may seem high; but I 
belong to two church organizations, which 
I must entertain once a year in addition 
to the annual dues for both. This item 
also includes membership fees and dona- 
tions to various charitable organizations, 
such as the Red Cross, hospital auxihary, 
missions, and the like. 


HE ten-dollar savings item listed at 

the head of the account is the first 
check written every month. The savings ts 
made in a building and loan association, 
and the account draws seven per cent 
compound interest. It ts surprising how 
fast the ten dollars a month counts up; 
and those interest entries in the pass 
book are eagerly watched for. 

Never before in my life have I been able 
to keep saved the amount of money | have 
accumulated through building and loan 
savings during the past year and a half. 
Naturally, you would think twice before 
writing to ask the withdrawal of funds 
from such a savings account, while there 
would be little hesitation about with- 
drawing the money from the local savings 
bank. At least, that is what I have found 
in my own case. 

As for food, we find that it takes just 
about $40 a month to furnish the table 
with suitable food the year round. Our 
milk is about $7.50 a month and the fruit 
alone is about $10 or $12, while the meat 
perhaps is the smallest item on the list. 
Our garden in summer furnishes us with 
fresh vegetables in season. 


The items which my husband pays for 
out of the $110 credited to his account are 
as follows: 


House Rent $29.00 
Life Insurance 15.00 
Building and Loan Savings 5.00 
Personal, Golf, etc. 6.00 
Savings 30.00 
Coal 8.00 
Clothes (himself) 10.00 
Operation of Car 5.00 
Church 2.00 


We have been particularly fortunate in 
our savings. We had money drawing five 
per cent 1n a local savings bank and had a 
chance to loan $350 at a higher rate, which 
we promptly did. We also secured some 
stock in a public utilities company which 
pays good dividends. When you see the 
interest mounting, it gives you a keener 
zest for saving. 


ITHIN the next few years, as soon 

as we have accumulated enough for 
the substantial first payment, we plan to 
own a home. 

We have seen so many buy homes and 
then be burdened with heavy interest 
payments on principal still due, that we 
feel it would be wiser to wait until we can 
make a fairly large initial cash payment. 
Thus we can reduce the amount of interest 
on deferred payments. 

During the past year, a new arrival in 
the family cost us considerable in the wav 
of hospital bills, doctor bills, and special 
food for the baby. This took some of our 
savings. 

We have found that by having a def- 
nite goal toward which to work much more 
can be accomplished. This year we intend 
to add some new pieces of furniture to our 
present supply, and we also hope to be 
able to turn in the old car toward the pur- 
chase of a new one. 

Practically all of our expenses are cov- 
ered by charge accounts. We tried paying 
for ev erything, but it was too much 
trouble to write a check every time the 
butcher's boy delivered meat. Besides, 
when I kept cash on hand it went for 
things I didn’t intend to buy. We do keep 
strict track of our charges, however, jot- 
ting them down, as soon as made, in a 
little book pei t for that purpose. In this 
way it is possible to determine at any time 
during he month just what our out- 
standing obligations are. Thus we are 
not likely to exceed the amount set by the 
budget. 

The advantages of this system are 
eat three: - 

Each is responsible for certain items 
of he budget; (2) it is so much easier to 
stay within the limit when one person, 
and only one, incurs an obligation under 
any one item; (3) there is a feeling of 
partnership when the wife is allowed 
to have her own checking account and 
part of the sayings are made in her name. 

MRS. W. Je M 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls Schools and Colleges for Girls 


FOR GIRLS 


The following classes of students are admitted: 
1. Students desiring to complete their college preparation. 
Final year students will be admitted (certificate). 

2. Students desiring to complete their high school or second- 
ary school work (diploma). 

3- Students who have completed their high school or secondary school work, 
and desire to take Junior College Courses. A diploma will be given 
students completing any two year course. With the exception of English 
and Literature, these courses are entirely elective. 

Special opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: 

oice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston 
masters. 

Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), 9 Hole Golf 
Course on the property; Tennis, Field Sports; all inter Sports; 
Canostags ymnasium, 45 by 90 ft., Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school—1o buildings. 

mestic Science, Elocution, Art, a Secretarial Courses; 
Business Management; Junior College Courses. 

me rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1925-26 are being 
accepted in the order of their applications. 


Special cars for Western girls from Chicago September 22 


ahs deiehtiel home ie 1658 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


Along the beach 


NATIONALLY patronized school of 
limited enrollment, emphasiz- 
ing the two-year Junior Col- 

lege and four-year High School 
courses. Special work in Art, Music, 
Expression, Home Economics, Secre- 


tarial Training and Normal Course 
in Physical Education. 

Ideal location on Gulf of Mexico. 
Healthful, delightful climate. Spa- 
cious campus with beautiful modern 
buildings. All sports. Swimming. 
Riding. For catalog write President 
Richard G. Cox, Box T, Gulfport, 
Mississippi. 


Gult Park College 


A SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 


IRVING :.:: 


In beautiful Cumberland Valley, near Harrisburg. llere prepara- 
tory. College course granting .B. degree. mesic. Piano, Voice, 
come, ripe rene. Tegory., I — Mes Home E 2 
aryship, Expression. school of se patronage. Swimming pool. 
Moderate rates. For catalog address 


Irving College and Music Conservatory 
E. E. Campbell, Pres. Box A, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Beechwood Hall 


Founded 1853 


A College of the 

Cultural and Practical. 

Continuing the Work of 

BEECHWOOD. 

_ Courses extended, faculty enlarged, equipment 

increased. A Christian college of long and honor- 

able history, a school of proved soundness in 

theory and practice. Combined faculty built by 

years of selection. Many graduates occupy posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

A unique policy. Every course based on student’s 
individual aptitude or talent. Fits for social 
power and individual efficiency. Diploma and 
degree courses in all departments. General College 
course, Junior College course, Music, Art, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration, Physical 
Education, Kindergarten-Primary, Expression, 
Public School Music, Home Economics, Secretary- 
ship. States grant teaching certificates on special 
diplomas. Swimming pool, athletic field, gym- 
nasium, library, large new pipe organ. ates 
moderate. Full Degree Rights. Catalog. 

Address Registrar, Beechwood Hall, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Philadelphia, 
within two miles of city limits. 


WARD -BELMONT | 


For Ciats AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Excellent academic standards, extensive 
grounds, the most modern and complete 
equipment plus the charming dignity of 
the South. Ward-Belmont chlor 2 years 
college, 4 years preparatory work to meet 
individual needs. Strong Art and Music 
Departments. Special emphasis on Litera- 
ture, Expression, Physical Training, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial. Horseback rid- 
Swimmin 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box 8, Nashville, Tenn. 
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LASELL 
Overlooking beautiful ——_ of Auburndale—ten 
miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildin 


College preparatory and general courses. French School For Girls 

conversation prevails. Home atmosphere. Girls 57th year. Diploma offered with College Pre- College Preparatory Courses. 

learn to study and know nature. _Inculcates ideas of aratory, Academic, Art, Music, Dramatic, Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and swim 
order and economy. Fixed rate. Separate cottage for aes pitercdaras ee te dg oo grad Aer ming “ir oreeberk riding . feature. Bookist. 

girls undertwelve. Personally conducted summer ep . evics and Sports. Upper M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principa 

tour of France if desired. Catalogue. Muze. Lea M. abt”. “Gantaien oiitumsee, Nec Toe 141 Woodland Road, Auburndale, M 


Bovutieny, Box 50, Warrenton, Va. 


Congenial School Life 
Bishopthorpe girls enjoy profitable study and all 
those recreations that make school life really de- 
lightful—Riding, Tennis, Swimming in the School's 
own Pool, Dramatics, School Dances, and occasional 
chaperoned trips to New York and Philadelphia, 
only two hours distant. 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude N. Wyant 


Worth While Courses 


Some girls elect the College Preparatory Course. 
Others take advantage of the unusual opportunity 
to study Home Economics, Interior Decoration, 
Costume Design, Secretarial Work, Expression, 
Art, Music or Arts and Crafts. 

Write for the new illustrated catalog 
Box 249 Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


BRENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patronage 30 states; pleasant social 
life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mountains North 
of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; special advan- 
tages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
physical culture. 31 buildings, outdoor sports; 
swimming, boating, horse-back riding, ete. Catalog’ — 
and illustrated book. Address 


BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


Principals 


ACCREDITED. Intensive College Preparatory; Household management & Decora- 
tion. Music. 50 minutes from Boston. Beautiful 40 acre estate — woods and sea- 
shore. Trips to Historic pointe, horseback riding, tennis, rowing, sailing, field sports, 
skiing, skating. Catalog. Mr. & Mrs.C.P. Kendall, Box 318, Prides Crossing, Mass. 
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The King of the Arctic Trails 


Adventures of Scotty Allan, famous dog-racer, who has fought blinding  bliz- 
zards, risked treacherous ice, and crawled along mountain crests, bracing 
himself stoutly to keep the polar wind from tipping him off 
into canyons—His thrilling experiences, and the 
story of Baldy, the greatest of racing dogs 


By Barrett Willoughby 


OME, snowed-in city beside 
Bering’s frozen sea! Nome, 
pioneer streets fluttering with 
the green and gold pennants of 
Derby Week; whistles tooting, 
bells ringing, scurrying Malemutes kcal 
ing in comic unison with the shouting, 
joyous crowds. Boom! Cannon salute 
from Fort Davis. 

Fur-clad whites tumble over parkaed 
Eskimos in the rush toward the frigid 
shore in front of town. The band strikes 
up. A mighty cheer echoes across the ice 
hummocks. And then, speeding like the 
wind down the silver trail, comes the 
cause of it all—a dog team! 

Dogs and driver are frost-whitened, 
gaunt, battered, from four days’ and 
nights’ grueling on the longest, most 
cruel race course in the world. But as 
they make the home 
stretch, every deco- 
trative tail on the 
man’s parka is danc- 
ing, andevery weary, 
faithful paw of the 
pie-tongged Hus- 

les is padding out a 
swift tattoo of vic- 
tory on the beaten 
snow—victory for 
the white and gold 
colors streaming 
from the collar of 
the lead dog. 

“Scotty Allan! 
Baldy!” yells the 
crowd. ‘‘Three 
cheers for Scotty, 
winner of the All- 
Alaska Sweep- 
stakes! ‘Three for 
Baldy, the greatest 
dog in the North!” 

Amid wild excite- 
ment, the team 
dashes over the line 
and stops, panting, 
in frontof the judges’ 
stand. Men fight 
to grasp the hand of 
the driver; women 


je 
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Scotty Allan and his 


struggle to embrace him. The prize— 
ten thousand dollars heaped in a silver 
cup—is pressed into Allan’s tired arms. 

Bachisiasts hoist him to their shoulders 
and bear him in triumph toward the 
town, while others, equally enthusiastic, 
come behind, carrying Baldy, the idol 
of Alaska dog men; Baldy, the glory of 
the racing trail, who never ran “‘out of 
the money;” Baldy, the most famous lead 
dog in the world, who brought his team 
in a winner seven times in the annual 
sweepstakes races! 

No leader is expected to stand up under 
more than two races over that four- 


-hundred-and-twenty-mile course, which 


comprises every hazard of the Arctic: the 
grinding ice of Bering Sea; the frozen 
tundra, where blizzards smother and 


polar winds cut like blades; the mountain 


team which won the second All- Alaska Sweepstakes. This was the 
smallest team in the race, but with Scotty and his great lead dog, Baldy, on the job, 
it came into Nome the winner. Baldy is the darker of the two Malemutes up front. 
Tom Tolman, the murderer dog described in the accompanying article, is on the 
far side, and near the middle of the team. He is the white Husky with the black ears. 
This picture of Allan and his dogs was made on the frozen surface of Bering Sea 


crests, where men and dogs crawl on their 
bellies to keep from being blown over into 
canyons; the glare ice shies the face of 
glaciers, where drivers hitch the team to 
their belts, and climb with spiked feet 
about the yawning crevasses; the stark 
bitterness of Death Valley, which claims 
its toll of lives each year. 

On that course, men and dogs not only 
match their speed, their wits, their 
endurance, against their own kind; but, 
in addition, they pit themselves against 
the savage, merciless elements of the 
North, where one mistake means death. 
On the Sweepstakes Trail it is a common 
occurrence to have dogs frozen stiff in the 
traces and lost teams swept to sea. One 
in three drivers comes in snow-blind and 
raving mad from the cold and fatigue 
exacted by that four-day race. 

ee dog-racing is 
to the Alaskan what 
horse-racing is to 
theKentuckian,with 
the added fillip due 
to the terrible haz- 
ards of the course. 
As much as_ two 
hundred thousand 
dollars has changed 
hands at the end 
of a dog race, and 
gold mines have been 
won by sportsmen 
who have wagered 
their all on Scotty 
Allan and his leader, 
Baldy. 

Scotty, euphoni- 
ously christened 
Allan Alexander 
Allan, is an Alaskan, 
a miner, an adven- 
turer, and the owner 
; . of the finest kennels 
Meg — in the North. De- 

' spite the fact that 
his people in Scot- 
land tried for three 

ears to make a 
eae of him, he 
is now Alaska’s 
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(Above) Baldy, described by Barrett 
Willoughby as the greatest racing 
leader the North has known. Seven 
times he piloted his team home, a 
winner in the annual All-Alaska 
Sweepstakes. No leader is expected to 
stand up under more than two of 
these heartbreaking races, but year 
in and year out, old Baldy, who, by 
the way, was a mongrel, proved him- 
self better than the best of them. In 
this article Scotty Allan, Baldy’s 
master, tells you about the dog’s 
great strength and courage 


(Right) Dubby, the greatest ‘‘loose 
leader’’ ever developed by Scotty 
Allan. A loose leader runs ahead of 
his team, doing the thinking for the 
other Huskies, but never pulling a 
pound. Dubby piloted his teams on 
many trips of 2,000 miles or more, in 
the days when most of Alaska was a 
trackless land. In his old age Dubby 
became one of the most respected 
dwellers of Nome, and a judge who 
lived there always raised his hat 
when the venerable dog passed by! 


champion dog-musher, and the world’s 
greatest authority on the breeding and 
training of racing and sled dogs. 

It is through his efforts that the Nome 
dog has become internationally famous. 
Explorers and adventurers, setting out 
for the Arctic or the Antarctic regions, 
have their dogs selected and trained for 
this perilous work by Allan. He has also 
perfected a sled and harness especially 
designed for such expeditions. From the 
golden sands of Nome to the battlefields 
of France, his name is a household word 
among dog lovers; for, during the war, 
it was he to whom France called to bring 
to her assistance that four-footed foreign 
legion, the War Dogs of Nome, whose 
heroic work in transporting ammunition 
under fire 1s now a matter of history. 


fi ess day Allan landed in France with 
his four hundred and forty dogs— 
twenty-eight of which had been sired by 
the lion-hearted Baldy—one snow-bound 
battery high up in the Vosges Mountains 
had been trying unsuccessfully for two 
weeks to get ammunition. Four days 
later, those dogs—trained on the grueling 
Sweepstakes Trail of Alaska—had trans- 
ported nincty tons to the besieged French- 
men, 
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That was but a beginning of the service 
which won for Allan and his dogs the 
Croix de Guerre. | 

Alaskans call him King of the Arctic 
Trails, because in all his eye 


ears’ wandering and battling with the 
lizzards of the North he has never been 
lost. “But the credit goes to my dogs,” 
he told me the other day, as we sat talk- 
ing “dog” by the side of the trail. | 
Scotty Allan is not at all the frost- 
bitten “‘sourdough” his experiences would 
indicate, but a sturdy, athletic fellow 
with a clean-cut, youthful face under a 
thatch of hair white as Alaska’s peaks. 
*“*Whenever I’ve found myself in a tight 


ge he continued, “‘no matter whether. 


was carrying the mail, mushing from 
one camp to another, or racing for a ten- 
thousand-dollar purse, [’d trust to my 
leader's judgment rather than my own. 
Sometimes, of course, I didn’t trust soon 
enough. 

‘1 remember once, in the early days of 
my racing, I was on the home stretch in a 
blizzard. My team was in good shape 
though, as I always conserve their 
strength for the final run. Nearing the 
little town of Council I passed another 
racer—we'll call him Fenwick, though 
that was not his name. He had made 


remarkable time in the early part of the 
race, and, consequently, he was pretty 
nearly all in. He shouted to me that he 
was quitting at Council. I went on. 


“DY THIS time the air was thick as 

smoke with whirling snow. Gritty 

as salt it was, and stinging like splinters 

of steel. It baked into my furs and the 

coats of my dogs, until we were 

encased in snow crusts solid as 

ice. It grew worse. The din 

deafened me. I couldn’t hear, 

couldn’t see, couldn’t breathe. 

I fele as if the dogs and I were 

fighting all the devilish ele- 

ments in the universe. As we 

battled on, I got a glimpse of 

the wheel dog now and then— 

the one nearest the sled, you 

know—but for the most part I 

couldn’t see even him. I knew 

positively that my team was there 

ahead of me in the smother, with old 

Baldy leading them. But, just the 

same, I’d stop them every quarter of 

an hour or so, and crawl forward 

through the drifts to lay my hands on 

them one by one, to make sure. The 

younger dogs would whine and try 

to dig in under the snow—you know 

the way they do in a blizzard; but 

Baldy knew he was racing, and he’d 

round them up every time and make 
them buck into it again. 

“It got dark. On the other side of 
Council the trail, being hard to find, 
had been marked with stakes. I kept 
flashing my electric torch until I 
picked them up. Then I tried to 
make Baldy follow the staked trail. 
He refused. As fast as I'd swing 
him into it, he’d try to go off to the 
right again. For two hours he kept 
fighting to leave that trail for the 
right, But I stubbornly held him to 
the stakes. And then—to my as- 
tonishment—the trail petered out, 
and I found myself in some timber, 
when I knew there shouldn’t have 
been any within thirty miles! I had 

to turn and go way back to Council again 
to get my bearings; and then I found that 
the stakes had been changed that day. 
They had fooled me all right; but they 
couldn’t fool Baldy. By not giving him 
his way, I lost first place in that race.”” 


LLAN did not tell me, but all of Alaska 
knows the story of that stake chang- 
ing. The betting in Council had been heavy 
against Scotty. Certain citizens, to make 
their winning sure, had hired an Eskimo 
woman and her reindeer to break a false 
trail leading away to the timber, and had 
transferred the stakes to it to mislead 
the redoubtable little Scotchman. When 
they saw him return to Council nearly 
exhausted, the schemers woke the racer 
Fenwick, who had been asleep over two 
hours. Though he had ofhcially an- 
nounced himself out of the race, they 
started him again, one of their number 
going ahead to put a lantern as a warning 
where the false trail branched off. 

Allan lay down with his weary dogs for 
half an hour’s rest; then, eluding the 
plotters, who were already celebrating his 
defeat, he launched his team into the 
blizzard again. The refreshed Fenwick, 
with his two-hour start, won first place; 
but Baldy brought the Allan team in only 


The King of the Arctic Trails, by BARRETT WILLOUGHBY 


a few minutes behind him, and won the 
second prize. 

Baldy, the super-dog, was no aristocrat 
born in the racing kennels of Nome. He 
was a little Malemute with a bit of hound 
and a bit of bird dog in him; a mongrel, 
who worked himself up from -obscure 
puppyhood until he became the greatest 
racing leader the North has ever known. 
He was a one-man dog, quiet and re- 
served, with a certain calm dignity that 
commanded respect. The wild demon- 
strations that greeted him at the end of 
every race bored him; he liked to keep 
himself aloof from crowds of men. Yet 
when he laid his muzzle on Scotty Allan’s 
knee, and raised his great, intelligent eyes 
to his master’s face, they seemed to hold 
in their brown depths the wisdom and 
the yearning and ie inarticulate love of 
centuries. 

There have been friendlier and faster 
lead dogs in the North, but never Baldy’s 
equal for intelligence, courage, and 
endurance. In addition, 
he had enough of the 
wild in him to make 
him infallible on the 
trail, and he had a ferce 
ride in his leadership. 
t was this pride that 
not only kept him from 
giving up under the cruel 
rigors of the sweepstakes 
course, but also enabled 
him to keep his team- 
mates nosing into bliz- 
zards that sent other 
dogs whimpering to bury 
themselves in the pro- 
tecting snow. 


“ [VE handled dogs all 
my life,” Allan told 
me, “and for sheer grit 
and fighting spirit Baldy 
headsthelist. | remember 
once—it was in the big- 
gest race I ever ran—I 
stopped to rest the team 
at the last road-house on 
the home stretch. When 
I started to hitch up 
again, I found that Baldy 
had gone lame. He was 
so stiff and sore from 
bucking the blizzards 
that the slightest touch 
made him wince; but, 
game to the backbone, 
he tried to stand for his 
harness, leaning over 
against a teammate and 
moaning with pain all 
the while: I knew that 
without him I was a 
goner, for I always do 
my spurting on the home 
stretch, and there were 
five other teams ahead 
of me, all in fair con- 
dition. 

“In any race, a dog 
in need of recuperatin 
is put on the sled an 
carried along. I had one 
of the boys hold a sleep- 
ing bag open while two 
of us tried to put Baldy 
into it to keep him from 
freezing onthe way. He 
knew what was coming, 


the plucky lad, and fought against the 
humilation of it. We finally got him tied 
into the bag and on the dled. I put 
another dog in the lead, and was just 
about to give the word to start when 
there was the darnedest growling and 
ripping you ever heard. Baldy’s fangs 
lgahed through that bag as if it had been 
paper, and out he came, his eyes blazing 
with determination. 

‘By George, it was pitiful, and wonder- 
ful too, to watch him crawl to the head of 
his team, and try to get them started. 
He’d stagger along a little way and then 
look back. When he saw they didn’t 
move, he’d come back and rub against 
them, as much as to say, ‘Come on, 
fellows. Let’s try to get going.’ He did 
this two or three times; but they didn’t 
follow him, because he wasn’t hitched, 
you know. 

‘“Then he came over to me, whimpering 
and begging as plainly as anything you 
ever heard to be hooked up in his place. 
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Allan Alexander Allan, known to Alaskansas ‘‘Scotty,’’ made the Nome Male- 
mutes famous, and these dogs of the Northland have returned the com- 
pliment by making Scotty equally as famous! Allan is a miner, a kennel 
owner and dog-racer. Many times he and his great dogs have come home 
the winners of the grueling, 420-mile All- Alaska Sweepstakes races. During 
the World War, France sent for Allan, and he went to Europe, taking with 
him the ‘‘War Dogs of Nome,”’ a four-footed Foreign Legion. Less than a 
week after landing, his dogs had transported ninety tons of ammunition 
to snow-bound French batteries high in the mountains. For this and other 
feats, he and his dogs received military decorations. Allan is frequently 
called upon to select and train Huskies that are to accompany Arctic and 
Antarctic explorers. The picture shows him with Baldy, his peerless lead dog 
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The proud courage of the little fellow was 
enough to make a man weep. I patted 
him, and told him how utterly impossible 
it was; and then, just to convince him, I 
hitched him in the lead again. He started 
off, slowly at first, moving his poor stiff 
legs by sheer will power. Then, as the 
exercise limbered him up, he began going 
faster and faster, until, by George, we 
were passing those teams steal of us one 
by one! When we'd given the last one the 

o-by, Baldy was going like the wind. 
le brought us in first in the most hotly 
contested race we ever ran!” 

‘Just what qualities go to make a 
leader?” I asked. 

“Well, a leader of dogs, you know, 
possesses many of the qualities that dis- 
tinguish a leader of men,” he replied: 
“intelligence, diplomacy, determination, 
enthusiasm, and sometimes strength, 
though not always the latter. A leader 
must, first of all, be respected by his team- 
mates, or they are likely to ‘gang’ him. 
Many times you'll find 
a small dog possessing 
all the qualities of leader- 
ship except strength. At 
home, the others may 
take his meat away from 
him; but in harness they 
will follow him im- 
plicitly. 


‘TINH EN, again, a 

fi ieee may be a 
strong dog, who, if other 
methods of management 
fail, will whip his team- 
mates into obedience. 
When you consider that 
a team is composed of 
from seven to. thirty- 
three dogs you can see 
what a task he has. The 
work of a lead dog is 
hard at all times. Since 
a team Is driven entirely 
by the voice of the driver, 
the leader must be con- 
tinually on the alert for 
commands. More than 
that, he has to exert him- 
self to swing the whole 
team behind him. If the 
dogs like him, they help 
him. Otherwise, they 
eta d drag upon him, 
tiring him physically as 
well as mentally. 

‘“A leader, too, must 
have that certain some- 
thing that inspires his 
followers. He must know 
how to find a trail in a 
blinding blizzard or under 
four feet of freshly fallen 
snow. He must know 
how to test new ice, to 
ascertain whether or not 
it will bear the weight of 
his team and sled. It 
ge without saying that 

e must know that Gee 
means go to the right, 
and Haw means go to 
the left. Every dog in 
Alaska, of course, knows 
that Mush means go on. 

“Baldy had all the 
qualities of a leader to 
(Continued on page 76) 


“A Big, Human Fellow 
Named Cutter”. 


When he was just out of college, the United Fruit Company gave Victor Cutter 
a small job on an obscure banana farm in Central America—Twenty 
years later this same company, the greatest of its kind in the world, 
put him at the head of all its vast farms, steamships, railroads, 
and telegraph lines — How he helped to develop tropical 
plantations, and how he rose to his present post 


N THE matter of hobbies the world 
offers a wide variety for individual 
choice. You may specialize in 
stamps; you may track antique 
tables to their dusty lairs; you may 
chase butterflies, or you may become a 


By Bruce Barton 


collection another big-industry president. 

The past few years have furnished good 
hunting to us president-collectors, for 
big business is just now entering its 
second generation. The industries which 
are so powerful that they seem to have 


only a glimpse of him to know why he 
pushed up through. 

In the nation’s biggest bank is Charles 
E. Mitchell, also in his forties. Do you 
recall the piece about him which appeared 
in these pages? When he was manager of 


magazine writer and collect 

residents of big industries. 
Ihe latter hobby is at least 
as profitable as the others 
and, I think, even more 
exciting; for every inter- 
view with a president is an 
adventure into a new, un- 
charted land... . 

Here he sits, in a common- 
place office behind a flat-top 
desk—a man with a head 
and a chest and a couple of 
arms and legs, the standard 
equipment with which na- 
ture outhts us all; yet 
somehow he has managed 
to lift himself into the 
leadership of ten thousand 
or fifty thousand or a 
hundred thousand people. 
And the adventure consists 
in trying to find out How 
and Why. 

You put forward your 
questions like scouting 
parties, and wait eagerly to 
see what reports they bring 
back. People come in with 
matters to be decided, the 
telephone rings, he 1s calm 
or restless, vigorous-looking 
or tired, he is well dressed or 
carelessly dressed, quick to 
answer or- deliberate, he 
tells a yoke and laughs when 
you try one on him, or he 
stiffens to indicate that he 
has no time for trivial 
things; he seems harassed 
with the pressure of his 
duties, or his desk is clear, 


“Why” Is a Powerful Word 
“s I: ONE of the big metropolitan gas companies 


there is a workman whose task consists of 

fastening the dials onto the meters,” says 
Mr. Barton. “A visitor to the plant stood 
Tae him one afternoon, and finally addressed 
im: 

““f have often wondered how a gus meter 
works,’ he said. ‘What’s inside one, anyway?’ 

“To which the workman replied, ‘I don’t 
know; I never looked.’ 

‘““For twenty years he had been sticking the 
dials into place, without ever enough curiosity 
to ask, What is this all about? It is not surprising 
that he never got a better job! 

“It was not so with Victor M. Cutter. Three 
months after his arrival in the tropics the man 
who hired him visited Costa Rica. One of the 
company’s superintendents, who met the visiting 
official at the boat, said to him: ‘Say, that big 
fellow named Cutter you sent down here 1s doing 
all right—but he can ask more darned questions 
in an hour than any man I ever saw” 

““Cutter to-day is at the head of one of the 
largest American corporations, and he is there 
because he asked questions and learned all he 
could. 

“The habit of asking Why is the mother of 
achievement; it 1s the creator of presidents.” 


a difficult department of 
the Western Electric Com- 
pany he called a meeting 
of district sales managers, 
and proposed a plan which 
would mean more _ profit 
for the company but much 
more work for them. 
Unitedly they protested 
that the 1dea was impos- 
sible—unitedly, that is, with 
one exception. One man, 
the St. Louis manager, said, 
“Ie’s all mnght with me; ce 
ceill sell it in St. Louts.” 
That man, about Mitchell’s 
own age, is Gerard Swope, 
and in the same year that 
Mitchell became president 
of the National City Bank, 
he became president. of 
the General Electric Com- 


pany. 

Percy Johnston, of the 
Chemical Bank; Arthur 
Loasby, of the Equitable 
Trust; Walter Gifford, of 
the Telephone Company; 
Alfred Sloan of General 
Motors—all in their forties, 
all tremendous workers, yet 
as democratic and likable 
a lot of men as ever walked 
in shoes. What I really 
need in my collection are 
examples of the following: 


1. A conceited president. Has 
anybody heard of a representa- 
tive of this new generation of 
corporation leaders who is 
overbearing or discourteous, or 
thinks he knows it all? 


and he chats as comfortably as though he 
had nothing else in the world to do. You 
listen and watch, and after a while you 
say, “I know this man now; [| will intro- 
duce him to the folks who read the 
magazine.” You go home and write 
a piece. 

[he magazine prints it, and you go 
your way. For better or worse, you have 
done your trick; you have added to your 
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been here always are, as a matter of fact, 
only from twenty-five to fifty years old. 
Within the past three or four years dozens 
of them have lost their pioneer leaders by 
death or retirement, and a whole new 
crop of presidents has sprung up. 
Consider a few: A big-boned, boyish 
chap named [eagle sits in the place where 
John D. Rockefeller used to sit. Teagle 
is still in his early forties, and you need 


2. A president who got there through pull, and 
stayed. I have known two who got there; but 
one is out already and the other 1s on the skids. 


The forties seem to be the favorite 
decade; which means that this new group 
of leaders 1s likely to be in the public eye 
for a good many years, and hence are the 
more worth knowing. This particular arty 
cleris to introduce (Continued on page £07) 
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Garo Studio Victor M. Cutter 


AT FORTY-FOUR, Mr. Cutter is president of 60,000 persons. Mr. Cutter started as a timekeeper 
‘the United Fruit Company, a tremendous corpora- on a Costa Rican banana farm, but within a a 
tion engaged in the production and transportation of years he had become superintendent of a dozen big 
‘tropical! products, principally bananas, cocoa, sugar, plantations in Central America. He worked for 
‘and coconuts. Thecompany operates 1,451 miles of thirteen years in the tropics before coming to Boston 
‘railroad, more than seventy steamships, and 3,500 as vice president of the company. He was elected 
ales ok telephone and telegraph lines. It owns or president less than a year ago. Mr. Cutter, the son 
leases nearly two million acres of land, and employs of a market gardener, grew up in Massachusetts. 
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RosETTA (left) and Vivian (right) have been 
playing more than two years in “Topsy and Eva,” a 
musical comedy version of “Uncle Som’ s Cabin.” 
They wrote the music and the lyrics for their show, 
which has done so well that their income last year 
was close to two hundred thousand dollars! 

Rosetta, who plays “Topsy,” is a natural-born 


The Duncan Sisters 


comedian and the leader of the team. She is a year 
and a half older than Vivian, both girls being in their 
early twenties. They were born and grew up in Los 
Angeles, where they began starring in Sunday-school 
entertainments almost as soon as they could toddle. 
A rigorous experience “‘on the road” preceded their 
present brilliant success on Braadway. 


~ Two Girls Who Have Laughed 
Their Way to Fame 


How the Duncan Sisters, from singing little songs at Sunday- 
school entertainments, have become stars in musical comedy 


ESTERDAY I was _ lunching 
with two girls in the palm room 
of a famous hotel. It was one of 
those elaborately beautiful res- 
taurants which are correspond- 

ingly expensive. 
mention this, because the two girls 
were paying the bill. And I speak of 
that, because they told me, while we were 
sitting there, of a time when they stood 
outside a cheap little lunch-room, hungrily 
snifing the odors from within, and with- 
out even a nickel to buy a cup of coffee. 

The two girls were Rosetta and Vivian 
Duncan; but all theatregoers know them 
as the Duncan Sisters. In less than two 
ears, these clever young persons have 

come stars, with a salary of over three 
thousand dollars a week. 

They have bought a home near New 
Yofk; have purchased a half-interest in 
“Topsy and Eva,” the musical comedy 
in i they have been playing to “‘bi 
business”’ for more than two years; an 
they have done all this through their own 
efforts. They had no capital except talent 
and personality; no “pull” except the 
pull of their own pluck. 

They are in their early twenties now, 
and as full of life and gayety as a spring 
moming. Apparently their devotion to 
each other is not marred by a single 
spark of jealousy. They are an example 
of perfect teamwork. ° 

osetta is a regular Topsy, even off 
the stage; a “naturgl-born” comedian. 
Vivian is as pretty as a picture; but with 
far more than mere prettiness to make 
her interesting. 

Older by a year and a half, and keenly 
alive to her very finger tips, Rosetta 1s 
the acknowledged leader. She was late 
for our luncheon, because she was having 
a business conference with their manager; 
so it was Vivian that told me the early 
chapters of their story. 

“We were born in Los Angeles,”’ she 
said, ““where my father was in the real 
estate business. Mother died when we 
were little children. I can’t even remember 
her. We were brought up by Papa and 
our elder sister—and it was no easy job 
to bring up Hymie!” she added, laughing 
and shaking her head. 

“Who is Hymie?” I asked. 

“Oh, that’s Rosetta,” she explained. 
hen we were children, she and | 

started calling each other Hymie and 

Jakie. We usually shorten even our nick- 

names to Hyme and Jake.”’ 

“All might, Jakie,” I said. ‘Now 
proceed.” 

“Well,” she went on, “‘when we were 
little children, Papa’s business was good 


and we had plenty of money. But then 
came the slump following the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. Real estate dealers had 
supposed that the crowds who went out 
to the exposition would fall in love with 
California, buy property, and live out 
there. 

“But this lovely dream didn’t come 
true. The real estate business had a 
terrible time of it; and just when Hyme 
and I were old enough to need schooling 
and other advantages, the family fortunes 
dropped with a dull thud. 

“We were poor; but we had a wonder- 
ful time, anyway. I believe my father 
could play every musical instrument that 
ever was made. He encouraged us both 
to sing. He taught me to accompany him 
on the piano while he played the violin. 
That was the beginning of my training 
in music. 


“HYME and I made our first ‘ public 
appearances’ at Sunday-school and 
church entertainments when we were tiny 
girls. From the very beginning, we were 
a team—but she was always the chief at- 
traction. 

‘‘As her voice was good in both regis- 
ters, low and high, she could yodel won- 
derfully. So she used to dress up asa little 
Dutch girl, and do this act at entertain- 
ments, while I played the accompani- 
ments and sang part of the song with her. 
Of course it’s the Swiss that yodel, not 
the Dutch. But that didn’t bother us. 

“We went to the public schools, where 
Hymie was always being sent home in 
disgrace. She invented more kinds of 
mischief than all the rest of the pupils 
put together. She couldn’t help it! ae 
thing was just a chance for her to laugh, 
and to make other people laugh. 

“If you could live with us for one week, 
you'd see how it is. We are always going 
off into gales of laughter; just we two, all 
by ourselves. When we are on the stage, 
we get to laughing about something, 
forget where we were in the play, and 
can’t pick up our lines. 

“T never know what Hymie is going to 
say. She will suddenly begin to talk 
about something that never was mentioned 
inthe play. It’s as new to meas it is to the 
audience; and in laughing at her, I forget 
everything else. Sometimes we both lose 
our lines and have to make up dialogue 
until one of us can remember them. 

“If there are funny-looking people in 
the front row, we see them the minute we 
go out. The other night there were two 
men and a woman who had gold teeth 
that shone every time they laughed. It 
seemed as if the front row in the orchestra 


By Mary B. Mullett. 


was nothing but gold teeth! Like a 
second row of footlights. 

“That’s the way it has always been. 
To Hymie, and to me when I’m with her, 
une has its funny side. 

“Finally, my father arranged to send 
Hymie to Page Seminary, one of the best 
private schools in Los Angeles; and about 
a year later I went too. We couldn’t 
afford anything so expensive as a private 
school; but Mrs. Page took us without 
any charge, because we could sing and 
play and do other things which would 
make us an asset to the school. I had only 
a year there; but Hymie had three, 
although she was constantly on the verge 
of being dismissed.” 

It was at this point that Hymie 
herself joined us. When she found how 
far we had gone in the story, she promptly 
went on with It. 

“Yes,” she said, “I usually was in 
disgrace. But I didn’t want to be in 
school. I wanted to be on the stage. I 
liked to laugh and make other people 
laugh. But if I did this in school—and I 
couldn’t help doing it—I was punished. 
If I did it on the stage, I was applauded 
and praised. 

“*Do you remember Ellen Beach Yaw, 
who used to be known as the highest 


soprano in the world? She was in Los_ 


Angeles, teaching singing, when we were 
children. She heard us in church one 
Sunday, and told us then that she would 
take us as pupils when we were old enough. 

“‘T began to study with her when I was 
about twelve years old. Not that she 
thought this was a proper age; but she 
knew I was singing all the time anyway, 
and I suppose she thought I might as 
well learn how. She taught both of us for 
several years, without a dollar in pay. 
We couldn’t pay her then. But we can 
now—and she’s not going to regret the 
help she gave us, is she, Jakie?”’ 

“She certainly 1s not!’ was the em- 
phatic response. 


A THE story went on, it took not only 
shape but color also. And that is the 
way I want you to see it: as a bright 
picture of youth, with tender tints of love 
and loyalty all through it; here and there 
shadows of discouragement, to be sure; 
and bits of scarlet where they literally 
““saw red;”’ but over it all, the sunshine 
of their unquenchable laughter and comic 
spirit. 

On the printed program of ‘‘ Topsy and 
Eva” I had read this line: ‘‘Music and 
Lyrics by the Duncan Sisters.”” But I 
hadn’t believed that statement; I had 
thought-at was (Continued on page 143) 
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FOR GIRLS 


The following classes of students are admitted: 

1. Students desiring to complete their college preparation. 

Final year students will be admitted (certificate). 

2. Students desiring to complete their high school or second- 


ary school work (diploma). 
3- Students who have completed their high school or secondary school work, 
and desire to take Junior College Courses. A diploma will be given 
students completing any two year course. With the exception of English 
and Literature, these courses are entirely tag Ns 
pecial opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: 
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masters. } 
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with 2 dickies home life — bommnd Bm ReWTUn, Mass. Ideal location on Gulf of Mexico. 
Healthful, delightful climate. Spa- 
cious campus with beautiful modern 
buildings. All sports. Swimming. 
Riding. For catalog write President 
Richard G. Cox, Box T, Gulfport, 
Mississippi. 


Gulf Park College 


4A SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 


Along the beach 


NATIONALLY patronized school of 
limited enrollment, emphasiz- 
ing the two-year Junior Col- 

lege and four-year High School 
courses. Special work in Art, Music, 


Beechwood Hall 
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A College of the 
Cultural and Practical. 


ro oanoe the Work of 
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grounds, the most modern and complete 


years of selection. Many graduates occupy post af of select patronage cons 
equipment plus the charming dignity of tions of responsibility. Hodarete rates For Asche sakag pool 


A unique policy. Every course based on student’s 
the South. Ward-Belmont offers 2 years individual aptitude or talent. Fits for social 
power and individual efficiency. Diploma and 


degree courses in all departments. General ae i 
fae eeeremlons Physic: eiicine De: i course, Junior College course, Music, 
mestic Science: Secretarial. Horseback ack rid; i IHuseration, Design, Interior Decoration, Physical 
ing and outdoor sports. Swimmin i Education, Kindergarten-Primary, Expression, 
anal asium. ‘Referenses aha Panay Ap- i Public School Music, Home Economics, Secretary- 
plications for 1925-26 should be made at ; ship. States grant teaching certificates on special 


I diplomas. Swimming pool, athletic field, gym- 
once. Booklets on request. Address nasium, library, large new pipe organ. ates 


WARD-BELMONT moderate. Full Degree Rights. Catalog. 


. Address Registrar, Beechwood Hall, Beaver 
Belment Heights Bes 8, Nashville, Tenn. : College, Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Philadelphia, 


within two miles of city limits. 
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Near Washington in beautiful Piedmont Valley. yy 
French School for Girls 


college, 4 years preparatory work to meet 
individual needs. Strong Art and Music 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale—ten 
miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings. 
A co mpiate course on the care and management of the 


home and family. Unusual training tn music with 
College preparatory and general courses. concert work. Secretarial, Art, Teacher Training and 
conversation prevails. Home atmosphere. Girls 57th nal Diploma offered with College Pre- College Preparatory Courses. 
learn to study and know nature. Inoulcates ideas of parato Academic, Art, Music, Dramatic, Indoor and outdoor athletics, Gymnasium and swim 
order and economy. Fixed rate. Separate cottage for retarial: Home-making courses. Post gradu- ming pool. Horseback riding a feature. Booklet. 
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tour of France if desired. Catalogue. Mu ue. Lea M. . seen 
Bovttany, Box 50, Warrenton, Va. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 
141 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 
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The King of the Arctic Trails 


Adventures of Scotty Allan, famous dog-racer, who has fought blinding  bliz- 
zards, risked treacherous ice, and crawled along mountain crests, bracing 
himself stoutly to keep the polar wind from tipping him off 
into canyons—His thrilling experiences, and the 
story of Baldy, the greatest of racing dogs 


By Barrett Willoughby 


OME, snowed-in city beside 

Bering’s frozen sea! Nome, 

pioneer streets fluttering with 

the green and gold pennants of 

Derby Week; whistles tooting, 
bells ringing, scurrying Malemutes howl- 
ing im comic unison with the shouting, 
joyous crowds. Boom! Cannon salute 
from Fort Davis. 

Fur-clad whites tumble over parkaed 
Eskimos in the rush toward the frigid 
shore in front of town. The band strikes 
up. A mighty cheer echoes across the ice 
hummocks. And then, speeding like the 
wind down the silver trail, comes the 
cause of it all—a dog team! 

Dogs and driver are frost-whitened, 
gaunt, battered, from four days’ and 
nights’ grueling on the longest, most 
cruel race course in the world. But as 
they make the home 
stretch, every deco- 
rative tail on the 
man’s peek is danc- 
ing,andevery weary, 
faithful ae of the 
pncseneces Hus- 

les is padding out a 
swift tattoo of vic- 
tory on the beaten 
snow—victory for 
the white and gold 
colors streaming 
from the collar of 
the lead dog. 

“Scotty Allan! 
Baldy!’ yells the 
crowd. ‘‘Three 
cheers for Scotty, 
winner of the All- 
Alaska Sweep- 
stakes! Three for 
Baldy, the greatest 
“ in the North!” 

mid wild excite- 
ment, the team 
dashes over the line 
and stops, panting, 
in frontof the judges’ 
stand. Men fight 
to grasp the hand of 
the driver; women 


Scotty Allan and his team which won the second All-Alaska Swee 
smallest team in the race, but with Scotty and his great lead dog, Baldy, on the job, 
it came into Nome the winner. Baldy is the darker of the two Malemutes up front. 
Tom Tolman, the murderer dog described in the accompanying article, is on the 
far side, and near the middle of the team. He is the white Husky with the black ears. 
This picture of Allan and his dogs was made on the frozen surface of Bering Sea 


struggle to embrace him. The prize— 
ten thousand dollars heaped in a silver 
cup—is pressed into Allan’s tired arms. 

nthusiasts hoist him to their shoulders 
and bear him in triumph toward the 
town, while others, equally enthusiastic, 
come behind, carrying Baldy, the idol 
of Alaska dog men; Baldy, ae glory of 
the racing trail, who never ran “‘out of 
the money;” Baldy, the most famous lead 
dog in the world, who brought his team 
in a winner seven times in the annual 
sweepstakes races! 

No leader is expected to stand up under 
more than two races over that four- 
hundred-and-twenty-mile course, which 
comprises every hazard of the Arctic: the 
grinding ice of Bering Sea; the frozen 
tundra, where blizzards smother and 


polar winds cut like blades; the mountain 


‘~* 


pstakes. This was the 


crests, where men and dogs crawl on their 
bellies to keep from being blown over into 
canyons; the glare ice of lakes; the face of 
glaciers, where drivers hitch the team to 
their belts, and climb with spiked feet 
about the yawning crevasses; the stark 
bitterness of Death Valley, which claims 
its toll of lives each year. 

On that course, men and dogs not only 
match their speed, their wits, their 
endurance, against their own kind; but, 
in addition, they pit themselves against 
the savage, merciless elements of the 
North, where one mistake means death. 
On the Sweepstakes Trail it is a common 
occurrence to have dogs frozen stiff in the 
traces and lost teams swept to sea. One 
in three drivers comes in snow-blind and 
raving mad from the cold and fatigue 
exacted by that four-day race. 

Bir dog-racing is 
to the Alaskan what 
horse-racing is to 
theKentuckian,with 
the added fillip due 
to the terrible haz- 
ards of the course. 
As much as_ two 
hundred thousand 
dollars has changed 
hands at the end 
of a dog race, and 
gold mines have been 
won by sportsmen 
who have wagered 
their all on Scotty 
Allan and his leader, 
Baldy. 

Scotty, euphoni- 
ously christened 
Allan Alexander 
Allan, is an Alaskan, 


~*~ a miner, an adven- 
oh turer, and the owner 
© __ of the finest kennels 
foam ike he in the North. De- 


spite the fact that 
his people in Scot- 
land tried for three 
ears to make a 
awyer of him, he 
is now Alaska’s 
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(Above) Baldy, described by Barrett 
Willoughby as the greatest racing 
leader the North has known. Seven 
times he piloted his team home, a 
winner in the annual All-Alaska 
Sweepstakes. No leader is expected to 
stand up under more than two of 
these heartbreaking races, but year 
in and year out, old Baldy, who, by 
the way, was a mongrel, proved him- 
self better than the best of them. In 
this article Scotty Allan, Baldy’s 
master, tells you about the dog’s 
great strength and courage 


(Right) Dubby, the greatest ‘‘loose 
leader’’ ever developed by Scotty 
Allan. A loose leader runs ahead of 
his team, doing the thinking for the 
other Huskies, but never pulling a 
pound. Dubby piloted his teams on 
many trips of 2,000 miles or more, in 
the days when most of Alaska was a 
trackless land. In his old age Dubby 
became one of the most respected 
dwellers of Nome, and a judge who 
lived there always raised his hat 
when the venerable dog passed by! 


champion dog-musher, and the world’s 
greatest authority on the breeding and 
training of racing and sled dogs. 

It is through his efforts that the Nome 
dog has become internationally famous. 
Explorers and adventurers, setting out 
for the Arctic or the Antarctic regions, 
have their dogs selected and trained for 
this perilous work by Allan. He has also 
perfected a sled and harness especially 
designed for such expeditions. From the 
golden sands of Nome to the battlefields 
of France, his name is a household word 
among dog lovers; for, during the war, 
it was he to whom France called to bring 
to her assistance that four-footed foreign 
legion, the War Dogs of Nome, whose 
heroic work in transporting ammunition 
under fire is now a matter of history. 


HE day Allan landed in France with 

his four hundred and forty dogs— 
twenty-eight of which had been sired by 
the lion-hearted Baldy—one snow-bound 
battery high up in the Vosges Mountains 
had been trying unsuccessfully for two 
weeks to get ammunition. Four days 
later, those dogs—trained on the grueling 
Sweepstakes Trail of Alaska—had trans- 
ported nincty tons to the besieged French- 
men, | 
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That was but a beginning of the service 
which won for Allan and his dogs the 
Croix de Guerre. 

Alaskans call him King of the Arctic 
Trails, because in all his a aes 


ears’ wandering and battling with the 

lizzards of the North he has never been 
lost. “‘But the credit goes to my dogs,” 
he told me the other day, as we sat talk- 
ing “‘dog”’ by the side of the trail. 

Scotty Allan 1s not at all the frost- 
bitten “sourdough” his experiences would 
indicate, but a sturdy, athletic fellow 
with a clean-cut, youthful face under a 
thatch of hair white as Alaska’s peaks. 
“*Whenever I’ve found myself in a tight 

lace,” he continued, ‘‘no matter whether 
[ was carrying the mail, mushing from 
one camp to another, or racing for a ten- 
thousand-dollar purse, I’d trust to my 
leader’s judgment rather than my own. 
Sometimes, of course, I didn’t trust soon 
enough. 

‘I remember once, 1n the early days of 
my racing, I was on the home stretch in a 
blizzard. My team was in good shape 
though, as I always conserve their 
strength for the final run. Nearing the 
little town of Council I passed another 
racer—we'll call him Fenwick, though 
that was not his name. He had made 


remarkable time in the early part of the 
race, and, consequently, he was pretty 
nearly all in. He shouted to me that he 
was quitting at Council. J went on. 


“PY THIS time the air was thick as 

smoke with whirling snow. Gritty 

as salt it was, and stinging like splinters 

of steel. It baked into my furs and the 

coats of my dogs, until we were 

encased 1n snow crusts solid as 

ice. It grew worse. The din 

deafened me. I couldn’t hear, 

couldn’t see, couldn’t breathe. 

I felt as if the dogs and I were 

fighting all the devilish ele- 

ments 1n the universe. As we 

battled on, I got a glimpse of 

the wheel dog now and then— 

the one nearest the sled, you 

know—but for the most part I 

couldn’t see even him. I knew 

positively that my team was there 

ahead of me in the smother, with old 

Baldy leading them. But, just the 

same, I’d stop them every quarter of 

an hour or so, and crawl forward 

through the drifts to lay my hands on 

them one by one, to make sure. The 

younger dogs would whine and try 

to dig in under the snow—you know 

the way they do in a blizzard; but 

Baldy knew he was racing, and he’d 

round them up every time and make 
them buck into it again. 

“It got dark. On the other side of 
Council the trail, being hard to find, 
had been marked with stakes. I kept 
flashing my electric torch until I 
picked them up. Then I tried to 
make Baldy follow the staked trail. 
He refused. As fast as I'd swing 
him into it, he’d try to go off to the 
right again. For two hours he kept 


si to leave that trail for the 
right, but I stubbornly held him to 
the stakes. And then—to my as- 


tonishment—the trail petered out, 

and I found myself in some timber, 

when I knew there shouldn’t have 

been any within thirty miles! I had 
to turn and go way back to Council again 
to get my bearings; and then | found that 
the stakes had been changed that day. 
They had fooled me all right; but they 
couldn’t fool Baldy. By not giving him 
his way, I lost first place in that race.” 


LLAN did not tell me, but all of Alaska 
knows the story of that stake chang- 

ing. [he betting in Council had been heavy 
against Scotty. Certain citizens, to make 
their winning sure, had hired an Eskimo 
woman and her reindeer to break a false 
trail leading away to the timber, and had 
transferred the stakes to it to mislead 
the redoubtable little Scotchman. When 


they saw him return to Council nearly 


exhausted, the schemers woke the racer 
Fenwick, who had been asleep over two 
hours. Though he had ofhcially an- 
nounced himself out of the race, they 
started him again, one of their number 
going ahead to put a lantern as a warning 
where the false trail branched off. 

Allan lay down with his weary dogs for 
half an hour’s rest; then, eluding the 
plotters, who were already celebrating his 
defeat, he launched his team into the 
blizzard again. ‘The refreshed Fenwick, 
with his two-hour start, won first place; 
but Baldy brought the Allan team in only 
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The King of the Arctic Trails, by BARRETT WILLOUGHBY 


a few minutes behind him, and won the 
second prize. 

Baldy, the super-dog, was no aristocrat 
born in the racing kennels of Nome. He 
was a little Malemute with a bit of hound 
and a bit of bird dog in him; a mongrel, 
who worked himself up from ‘obscure 
puppyhood until he became the greatest 
racing leader the North has ever known. 
He was a one-man dog, quiet and re- 
served, with a certain calm dignity that 
commanded respect. The wild demon- 
strations that greeted him at the end of 
every race bored him; he liked to keep 
himself aloof from crowds of men. Yet 
when he laid his muzzle on Scotty Allan’s 
knee, and raised his great, intelligent eyes 
to his master’s face, they seemed to hold 
in their brown depths the wisdom and 
the yearning and the inarticulate love of 
centuries. 

There have been friendlier and faster 
lead dogs in the North, but never Baldy’s 
equal for intelligence, courage, and 
endurance. In addition, 
he had enough of the 
wild in him to make 
him infallible on the 
trail, and he had a fierce 

ride in his leadership. 
t was this pride that 
not only kept him from 
giving up under the cruel 
rigors of the sweepstakes 
course, but also enabled 
him to keep his team- 
mates nosing into bliz- 
zards that sent other 
dogs whimpering to bury 
themselves in the pro- 
tecting snow. 


“TYE handled dogs all 
my life,” Allan told 
me, “‘and for sheer grit 
and fighting spirit Baldy 
headsthelist. [remember 
once—it was in the big- 
gest race I ever ran—I 
stopped to rest the team 
at the last road-house on 
the home stretch. When 
I started to hitch up 
again, I found that Baldy 
had gone lame. He was 
so stiff and sore from 
bucking the blizzards 
that the slightest touch 
made him wince; but, 
game to the backbone, 
he tried to stand for his 
harness, leaning over 
against a teammate and 
moaning with pain all 
the while: I knew that 
without him was a 
goner, for I always do 
my spurting on the home 
stretch, and there were 
five other teams ahead 
of me, all in fair con- 
dition. 

“‘In any race, a dog 
in need of recu sr eee 
is put on the i an 
carried along. I had one 
of the boys hold a sleep- 
ing bag open while two 
of us tried to put Baldy 
into it to keep him from 
freezing ontheway. He 
knew what was coming, 
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the plucky lad, and fought against the 
humilation of it. We finally got him tied 
into the bag and on the sled. I put 
another dog in the lead, and was just 
about to give the word to start when 
there was the darnedest growling and 
ripping you ever heard. Baldy’s fangs 
daahed through that bag as if it had been 
paper, and out he came, his eyes blazing 
with determination. 

“* By George, it was pitiful, and wonder- 
ful too, to watch him crawl to the head of 
his team, and try to get them started. 
He’d stagger along a little way and then 
look back. When he saw they didn’t 
move, he’d come back and rub against 
them, as much as to say, ‘Come on, 
fellows. Let’s try to get going.’ He did 


this two or three times; but they didn’t 
follow him, because he wasn’t hitched, 
you know. 

‘““Then he came over to me, whimpering 
and begging as plainly as anything you 
ever heard to be hooked up in his place. 


aia? 5 ae . tibet SS 
Allan Alexander Allan, known to Alaskans as ‘‘Scotty,’’ made the Nome Male- 
mutes famous, and these dogs of the Northland have returned the com- 
pliment by making Scotty equally as famous! Allan is a miner, a kennel 
owner and dog-racer. Many times he and his great dogs have come home 
the winners of the grueling, 420-mile All- Alaska Sweepstakes races. During 
the World War, France sent for Allan, and he went to Europe, taking with 
him the ‘‘War Dogs of Nome,’’ a four-footed Foreign Legion. Less than a 
week after landing, his dogs had transported ninety tons of ammunition 
to snow-bound French batteries high in the mountains. For this and other 
feats, he and his dogs received military decorations. Allan is frequently 
called upon to select and train Huskies that are to accompany Arctic and 
Antarctic explorers. The picture shows him with Baldy, his peerless lead dog 
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The proud courage of the little fellow was 
enough to make a man weep. I patted 
him, and told him how utterly impossible 
it was; and then, just to convince him, I 
hitched him in the lead again. He started 
off, slowly at first, moving his poor stiff 
legs by sheer will power. Then, as the 
exercise limbered him up, he began going 
faster and faster, until, by George, we 
were passing those teams ahead of us one 
by one! When we'd given the last one the 
goby, Baldy was going like the wind. 

€ ss us in first in the most hotly 
contested race we ever ran!” 

“‘Just what qualities go to make a 
leader?” I asked. 

“Well, a leader of dogs, you know, 
possesses many of the qualities that dis- 
tinguish a leader of men,” he replied: 
“intelligence, diplomacy, determination, 
enthusiasm, and sometimes strength, 
though not always the latter. A leader 
must, first of all, be respected by his team- 
mates, or they are likely to ‘gang’ him. 
Many times you'll find 
a small dog possessing 
all the qualities of leader- 
ship except strength. At 
home, the others may 
take his meat away from 
him; but in harness they 
will follow him im- 
plicitly. 


THEN, again, a 
leader may be a 
strong dog, who, if other 
methods of management 
fail, will whip his team- 
mates into obedience. 
When you consider that 
a team is composed of 
from seven to. thirty- 
three dogs you can see 
what atask he has. The 
work of a lead dog is 
hard at all times. Since 
a team is driven entirely 
by the voice of the driver, 
the leader must be con- 
tinually on the alert for 
commands. More than 
that, he has to exert him- 
self to swing the whole 
team behind him. If the 
dogs like him, they help 
him. Otherwise, they 
one drag upon him, 
tiring him physically as 
well as riahtealls: 

‘“A leader, too, must 
have that certain some- 
thing that inspires his 
followers. He must know 
how to find a trail in a 
blinding blizzard or under 
four feet of freshly fallen 
snow. He must know 
how to test new ice, to 
ascertain whether or not 
it will bear the weight of 
his team and sled. It 
goes without saying that 
he must know that Gee 
means go to the right, 
and Haw means go to 
the left. Every dog in 
Alaska, of course, knows 
that Mush means go on. 

“Baldy had all the 
qualities of a leader to 
(Continued on page 76) 
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“A Big, Human Fellow 
Named Cutter” 


When he was just out of college, the United Fruit Company gave Victor Cutter 
a small job on an obscure banana farm in Central America—Twenty 
years later this same company, the greatest of its kind in the world, 
put him at the head of all its vast farms, steamships, railroads, 
and telegraph lines — How he helped to develop tropical 
plantations, and how he rose to his present post 


N THE matter of hobbies the world 
offers a wide variety for individual 
choice. You may specialize in 
stamps; you may track antique 
tables to their dusty lairs; you may 
chase butterflies, or you may become a 


By Bruce Barton 


collection another big-industry president. 

The past few years have furnished good 
hunting to us president-collectors, for 
big business is just now entering its 
second generation. The industries which 
are so powerful that they seem to have 


E. Mitchell, also in 
recall the piece about him which appeared 


only a glimpse of him to know why he 


pushed up through. 
In the nation’s biggest bank is Charles 
is forties. Do you 


in these pages? When he was manager of 


magazine writer and collect 
presidents of big industries. 
Che latter hobby is at least 
as profitable as the others 
and, I think, even more 
exciting; for every inter- 
view with a president is an 
adventure into a new, un- 
charted land... . 

Here he sits, in a common- 
place office behind a flat-top 
desk—a man with a head 
and a chest and a couple of 
arms and legs, the standard 
equipment with which na- 
ture outfits us all; yet 
somehow he has managed 
to lift himself into the 
leadership of ten thousand 
or fifty thousand or a 
hundred thousand people. 
And the adventure consists 
in trying to find out How 
and Why. 

You put forward your 
questions like scouting 
parties, and wait eagerly to 
see what reports they bring 
back. People come in with 
matters to be decided, the 
telephone rings, he 1s calm 
or restless, vigorous-looking 
or tired, he 1s well dressed or 
carelessly dressed, quick to 
answer or- deliberate, he 
tells a joke and laughs when 
you try one on him, or he 
stiffens to indicate that he 
has no time for trivial 
things; he seems harassed 
with the pressure of his 
duties, or his desk is clear, 


“Why” Is a Powerful Word 


“EON ONE of the big metropolitan gas companies 
there is a workman whose task consists of 
fastening the dials onto the meters,” says 

Mr. Barton. “A visitor to the plant stood 

ne him one afternoon, and finally addressed 

im: 

“I have often wondered how a gas meter 
works,” he said. ‘What’s inside one, anyway?’ 

“To which the workman replied, ‘I don't 
know; I never looked.’ 

“For twenty years he had been sticking the 
dials into place, without ever enough curiosity 
to ask, What is this all about? It is not surprising 
that he never got a better job! 

“It was not so with Victor M. Cutter. Three 
months after his arrival in the tropics the man 
who hired him visited Costa Rica. One of the 
company’s superintendents, who met the visiting 
official at the boat, said to him: ‘Say, that big 
fellow named Cutter you sent down here is doing 
all right—but he can ask more darned questions 
m an hour than any man I ever saw!’ 

“Cutter to-day ts at the head of one of the 
largest American corporations, and he is there 
because he asked questions and learned all he 
could. 

“The habit of asking Why is the mother of 
achievement; it 1s the creator of presidents.” 


a difficult department of 
the Western Electric Com- 
pany he called a meeting 
of district sales managers, 
and proposed a plan which 
would mean more profit 
for the company but much 
more work tor them. 
Unitedly they protested 
that the idea was impos- 
sible—unitedly, that 1s, with 
one exception. e man, 
the St. Louis manager, said, 
*Te’s all right with me; we 
ceil sell tt im St. Louts.” 
That man, about Mitchell’s 
own age, is Gerard Swope, 
and in the same year that 
Mitchell became president 
of the National City Bank, 
he became sieadent of 
the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Percy Johnston, of the 
Chemical Bank; Arthur 
Loasby, of the Equitable 
Trust; Walter Gifford, of 
the Telephone Company; 
Alfred Sloan of General 
Motors—all in their forties, 
all tremendous workers, yet 
as democratic and likable 
a lot of men as ever walked 
in shoes. What I really 
need in my collection are 
examples of the following: 


1. A conceited president. Has 
anybody heard of a representa- 
tive of this new generation of 
corporation leaders whois 
overbearing or discourteous, or 
thinks he knows it all? 


and he chats as comfortably as though he 
had nothing else in the world to do. You 
listen and watch, and after a while you 
say, “I know this man now; I will intro- 
duce him to the folks who read the 
magazine.” You go home and write 
a piece. 

The magazine prints it, and you go 
your way. For better or worse, you have 
done your trick; you have added to your 
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been here always are, as a matter of fact, 
only from twenty-five to fifty years old. 
Within the past three or four years dozens 
of them have lost their pioneer leaders by 
death or retirement, and a whole new 
crop of presidents has sprung up. 
Consider a few: A big-boned, boyish 
chap named Teagle sits in the place where 
John D. Rockefeller used to sit. Teagle 
is still in his early forties, and you need 


2. A president who got there through pull, and 
stayed. | have known two who got there; but 
one is out already and the other is on the skids. 


The forties seem to be the favorite 
decade; which means that this new group 
of leaders 1s likely to be in the public eye 
for a good many years, and hence are the 
more worth knowing. This particular artu 
cles to introduce (Continued on page 107) 


Garo Studio 


AT FORTY-FOUR, Mr. Cutter is president of 
the United Fruit Company, a tremendous corpora- 
tion engaged in the production and transportation of 
tropical products, principally bananas, cocoa, sugar, 
and coconuts. Thecompany operates 1,451 miles of 
railroad, more than seventy steamships, and 3,500 
miles of telephone and telegraph lines. It owns or 


leases nearly two million acres of land, and employs 


Victor M. 


Cutter 


60,000 persons. Mr. Cutter started as a timekeeper 
on a Costa Rican banana farm, but within a few 
years he had become superintendent of a dozen big 
plantations in Central America. He worked for 
thirteen years in the tropics before coming to Boston 
as vice president of the company. He was elected 
president less than a year ago. Mr. Cutter, the son 
of a market gardener, grew up in Massachusetts. 


Bain News Service, N. Y. 


RosETTA (left) and Vivian (right) have been 
playing more than two years in “Topsy and Eva,” a 
musical comedy version of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
They wrote the music and the lyrics for their show, 
which has done so well that their income last year 
was close to two hundred thousand dollars! 
Rosetta, who plays “Topsy,” is a natural-born 


The Duncan Sisters 


comedian and the leader of the team. She is a yeat 
and a half older than Vivian, both girls being in their 
early twenties. They were born and grew up in Los 
Angeles, where they began starring in Sunday-school 
entertainments almost as soon as they could toddle- 
A rigorous experience “‘on the road” preceded thelt 
present brilliant sdctess on Broadway. 


Two Girls Who Have Laughed 
Their Way to Fame 


How the Duncan Sisters, from singing little songs at Sunday- 
school entertainments, have become stars in musical comedy 


ESTERDAY I was lunching 

with two girls in the palm room 

of a famous hotel. It was one of 

those elaborately beautiful res- 

taurants which are correspond- 
ingly expensive. 

i mention this, because the two girls 
were paying the bill. And I speak of 
that, because they told me, while we were 
sitting there, of a time when they stood 
outside a cheap little lunch-room, hungrily 
snifing the a ae from within, and with- 
out even a nickel to buy a cup of coffee. 

The two girls were Rosetta and Vivian 
Duncan; but all theatregoers know them 
as the Duncan Sisters. In less than two 
hake these clever young persons have 

ecome stars, with a salary of over three 
thousand dollars a week. 

They have bought a home near New 
Yotk; have purchased a half-interest in 
“Topsy and Eva,” the musical comedy 
in which they have been playing to “bi 
business” for more than two years; an 
they have done all this through their own 
efforts. They had no capital except talent 
and personality; no “pull” except the 
pull of their own pluck. 

They are in their early twenties now, 
and as full of life and gayety as a spring 
morning. Apparently their devotion to 
each other 1s not marred by a single 
spark of jealousy. They are an example 
of perfect teamwork. ° 

Reacts is a regular Topsy, even off 
the stage; a “natural-born” comedian. 
Vivian 1s as pretty as a picture; but with 
far more than mere prettiness to make 
her interesting. 

Older by a year and a half, and keenly 
alive to her very finger tips, Rosetta 1s 
the acknowledged leader. She was late 
for our luncheon, because she was having 
a business conference with their manager; 
so it was Vivian that told me the early 
chapters of their story. 

““We were born in Los Angeles,” she 
said, ‘‘where my father was in the real 
estate business. Mother died when we 
were little children. I can’t even remember 
her. We were brought up by Papa and 
our elder ier: it was no easy job 
to bring up Hymie!”’ she added, laughing 
and shaking her head. 

“Who is Hymie?”’ I asked. 

*‘Oh, that’s Rosetta,” she explained. 
“When we were children, she and I 
started calling each other Hymie and 
Jakie. We usually shorten even our nick- 
names to Hyme and Jake.” 

““All right, Jakie,” I said. “Now 
proceed.” 

“Well,” she went on, ‘‘when we were 
little children, Papa’s business was good 


and we had plenty of money. But then 
came the slump following the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. Real estate dealers had 
supposed that the crowds who went out 
to the exposition would fall in love with 
California, buy property, and live out 
there. 

“But this lovely dream didn’t come 
true. The real estate business had a 
terrible time of it; and just when Hyme 
and I were old enough to need schooling 
and other advantages, the family fortunes 
dropped with a dull thud. 

““We were poor; but we had a wonder- 
ful time, anyway. I believe my father 
could play every musical instrument that 
ever was made. He encouraged us both 
to sing. He taught me to accompany him 
on the piano while he played the violin. 
That was the beginning of my training 
in music. 


“HYME and I made our first ‘ public 
appearances’ at Sunday-school and 
church entertainments when we were tiny 
girls, From the very beginning, we were 
a team—but she was always the chief at- 
traction. 

‘“‘As her voice was good in both regis- 
ters, low and high, she could yodel won- 
derfully. So she used to dress up asa little 
Dutch girl, and do this act at entertain- 
ments, while I played the accompani- 
ments and sang part of the song with her. 
Of course it’s the Swiss that yodel, not 
the Dutch. But that didn’t bother us. 

““We went to the public schools, where 
Hymie was always being sent home in 
disgrace. She invented more kinds of 
mischief than all the rest of the pupils 
put together. She couldn’t help it! Every- 
thing was just a chance for her to laugh, 
and to make other people laugh. 

“If you could live with us for one week, 
you'd see how it is. We are always going 
off into gales of laughter; just we two, all 
by ourselves. When we are on the stage, 
we get to laughing about something, 
forget where we were in the play, and 
can’t pick up our lines. 

‘IT never know what Hymie ts going to 
say. She will suddenly begin to talk 
about something that never was mentioned 
inthe play. It’s asnew to meas it ts to the 
audience; and in laughing at her, I forget 
everything else. Sometimes we both lose 
our lines and have to make up dialogue 
until one of us can remember them. 

‘“‘If there are funny-looking people in 
the front row, we see them the minute we 
go out. The other night there were two 
men and a woman who had gold teeth 
that shone every time they laughed. It 
seemed as if the front row in the orchestra 
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was nothing but gold teeth! Like a 
second row of footlights. 

““That’s the way it has always been. 
To Hymie, and to me when I’m with her, 
everything has its funny side. 

“Finally, my father arranged to send 
Hymie to Page Seminary, one of the best 
private schools in Los Angeles; and about 
a year later I went too. We couldn’t 
afford anything so expensive as a private 
school; but Mrs. Page took us without 
any charge, because we could sing and 
play and do other things which would 
make us an asset to the schosl. I had only 
a year there; but Hymie had three, 
although she was constantly on the verge 
of being dismissed.” 

It was at this point that Hymie 
herself joined us. When she found how 
far we had gone in the story, she promptly 
went on with it. 

“Yes,”’ she said, “‘I usually was in 
disgrace. But I didn’t want to be in 
school. I wanted to be on the stage. I 
liked to laugh and make other people 
laugh. But if I did this in school—and I 
couldn’t help doing it—I was punished. 
If I did it on the stage, I was applauded 
and praised. 

«Bo you remember Ellen Beach Yaw, 
who used to be known as the highest 
soprano in the world? She was in Los 
Angeles, teaching singing, when we were 
children. She heard us in church one 
Sunday, and told us then that she would 
take us as pupils when we were old enough. 

“I began to study with her when I| was 
about twelve years old. Not that she 
thought this was a proper age; but she 
knew I was singing all the time anyway, 
and I suppose she thought I might as 
well learn how. She taught both of us for 
several years, without a dollar in pay. 
We couldn't pay her then. But we can 
now—and she’s not going to regret the 
help she gave us, 1s she, Jakie?”’ 

“She certainly ts not!” was the em- 


phatic response. 


A THE story went on, it took not only 
shape but color also. And that is the 
way I want you to see it: as a bright 
picture of youth, with tender tints of love 
and loyalty all through it; here and there 
shadows of discouragement, to be sure; 
and bits of scarlet where they literally 
“saw red;”’ but over it all, the sunshine 
of their unquenchable laughter and comic 
spirit. 

On the printed program of “‘ Topsy and 
Eva” I had read this line: ‘‘ Music and 
Lyrics by the Duncan Sisters.” But I 
hadn’t_ believed that statement; I had 
thought itywas; (Continued on page 143) 
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car, on his way to his gasolene supper, to ask insulting questions? Jail! No, not since—a week 


‘‘Been to jail lately ?”’ 
poor little 


The Traffic Squad 


A love story 


By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


STATELY drawing-room past its 
grandeur; red curtains faded 
to mellowness, streaked where 
many a summer's sunlight 
had poured from the wide 

village street; a carpet all dim_ roses, 
mended in spots; old mahogany of the 
sort to be snapped up in an antique shop; 
high ceilings; carved white woodwork in 
need of paint; outside, a wind rushing 
through the elms and rain pelting on 
the window panes; inside, a girl—a dark- 
haired girl huddled into a chair whose 
hand-done tapestry showed darns, her head 
like something new and vivid against the 
faded stuff. A knock at the closed door. 
The girl turned, sat up; her face was 
rough with tears; she mopped her eyes. 

“Yes, Nora.” 

The door opened very gradually. The 
girl laughed. 

“Don’t be silly. Come in.” A short 
figure in a maid’s apron, with a halo of 
quite uncontrollable curly white hair and 
a pink old face of peace and good will. 
Drawn down now to its ultimate length. 
Into the stillness of the room Nora emp- 
tied an enormous sigh. 

The girl half-sobbed more laughter. 
“Nora, don’t! You take the starch out of 
me, and you ought to be bucking me up. 
Sit down. I want to talk to you.” 

Nora picked a chair, and sprawled. 
This was no drilled and decorous servant; 
this was an Irish-American citizen, ‘“‘ work- 
ng out,” capable, faithful, with a heart of 
gold. Settled with abandon and comfort, 
she once more sent forth a colossal sigh. 
[he girl’s mouth quivered. . 

“Nora! I won’t have you sighing all 
over the landscape. I know—you loved— 
my mother. I know you’re sorry—for me.” 
Lips twisted. “‘We know, Nora dear; and 
we won't say another word. We'll brace 
up and face things. You’ll cheer me up.” 

“Yes’m,” said Nora. “It was a lovely 
funeral!” She gazed about. “I never 
seen grander flowers. I can’t believe it 
was in this very room to-day. I wish 
you'd ’a’ kept some o’ them flowers, Miss 

osalie. They was a tribute.” 

“Nora! Oh, Nora!’? She tossed out 
hands. ‘We're not going to talk about— 
Listen. My mother’s income stopped 
with her—death. And I have nothing to 
live on. Uh-huh.” Nodding at the ap- 
palled round face. *‘There you are, Nora. 

few cents a year and this house, and 
nothing to keep it up. Ought to sell it. 
But I can’t bear to. It’s "been the old 

ary house for two hundred years. I 
cant bear that I should be the one to let 
it go. It’s my flesh and blood, the old, 
broken-winded, lamb house!” She stared 
up at black ceilings and around, wist- 
fully. “How the dear thing needs paint.” 

“Yes’m,” answered Nora, and added, 
generally, “‘The ways of the Lord is past 
our understanding!” 


“Well—I don’t know. I understand 
good and plenty that my grandfather 
drank up his fortune, and my fascinating 
father fant the zip to catch up, 
remarked Rosalie. ‘‘ Now, business! I’ve 


got enough money to pay your wages if . 


you ll stay. Will you stay, Nora?” 
Nora stared. “Stay? Where would I 
go? Ain’t this my home?” she inquired, 
offended. “If I haven’t done anything 
wrong so’s—” | 
Rosalie waved a hand. ‘‘That’s that.” 


And shut off, so, floods of sentiment. - 


“Now, Pll tell you what’s going to hap- 
pen. I’m going to work, Nora.” 

Nora Bed her hands. “Oh, my 
lord! To work out?” 

Rosalie gave way to unfitting laughter. 
“I won’t dig ditches; nor yet cook at the 
village hotel. But I’ve got to make money 
or we can’t keep the house. So, Nora, I’m 
going into Dunn and Deering’s insurance 
ofhce in Wilchester, Monday. I’ll have to 
go in town every morning at eight, and I 
won't get home till six. Fou'll e alone a 


“Tl have my work,” said Nora, with 
the unselfish sweetness which so far over- 
balanced casual manners. 

“Mr. VanDorn has arranged it,” the girl 
went on. “I’m going to like it.” With 
decision. ‘‘And, Nora, there’s one nice 
thing: I’m to have a car. For business, 
because they’ll be sending me into the sub- 
urbs. But it’s mine to drive back and 
forth to town, and use as I want. I'll take 
you driving in my car, Nora.” 

Nora looked doubtful. ‘‘You ain’t 
learned how to run a car, Miss Rosalie,” 
she pointed out. 

Rosalie tossed that aside. “‘I’ll learn in 
five minutes. Everybody learns.” 


Bur it was alarming to be planted be- 
hind a wheel and told to find out the 
unrelenting ways of levers and pedals 
quite abe of murder if their ways were 
not known. Yet at the end of the second 
lesson she was driving, not smoothly per- 
haps, but possibly. 

** Picked it up quick,” grinned the ma- 
chinist. “You gotter stand the examina- 
tion for your license to-morrow. Ain’t 
another secricé for three months.” 


“Golly!” reflected Rosalie. ‘‘Think I 


Drive her home now—fifteen 
miles, ain’t it? If you’re still alive, report 
at ten A.M. at the courthouse. Set your 
teeth and keep your head, and do what 
I done showed you. You'll be O. K. 
G’night.” 

Rosalie’s pulse bobbed next morning 
when she slid to the curb at the tail 
of a line. She did not want to wait three 
months to use the little machine. Fifteen 
miles each day in and out of town on a 
trolley, or in the car—a world of differ- 
ence. 


The license officer meant really to test 
these candidates. Rosalie, driving ear- 
nestly behind twenty-nine cars, realized 
that. Climbs; descents; double corners; 
backing; thick trafic. Then he led them 
to the factory district, and, under an 
archway where wagons halted her, Rosalie 
lost the outfit; a passing huge policeman 
was looking at her. 

“Did you see a string of cars?” she 
inquired, dark head and bright eyes framed 
in the car window. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the officer. 
“There they go. Hurry, and you’ll catch 
em 


Half a mile off behold the procession; 
the long way around was good going, but 
a short cut lay by a nasty corner between 
trucks, and broken road. Rosalie headed 
to the short cut, and, sliding away, a smile 
which she left was the event of that 
officer’s day. He stood, a beefy man, and 
looked after her. 

The girl, stepping on the gas, fell into 
line, and the line shortly was halted and 
the examiner walked down it to Rosalie, 
number thirty. 

“‘Please don’t make us do any more 
stunts! I’m scared to death,” confided 
Rosalie. 

- The man grinned. ‘‘You’ve done fine,” 
he said. ‘‘ Drive me home, now, and you’ll 
get your license to-morrow.” 


"TO-MORROW, license in her bag, she 
stood at twelve-thirty and considered 
where a business woman should lunch. 
When the Carys of Carytown came to 
their city of Wilchester, they had always 
gone to the Wilchester Arms. Even in 
poverty, Rosalie had known no other 
place. But she knew also the price of food 
there, and she was saving money to keep 
the house; down Harrison Street the white 
front of one of a chain of restaurants had a 
decent air. That. 

She seated herself at the only empty 
table and selected light food, and imme- 
diately a policeman opened the door and 
marched to her table; Rosalie listened 
while he ordered corned beef and cabbage. 
He had plausible table manners, but it 
was a policeman; it was an adventure, and 
she wondered if she had ever seen so tre- 
mendous a man. And at that moment 
she wanted salt and pepper, and the only 
salt and pepper present stood at her neigh- 
bor’s elbow; with her cheerful smile, of a 
friend and fellow citizen, she asked for it. 

“Sure, miss!” 

That smile brought smiles; shortly she 
was talking away friendlily to one of 
those big blue statues that she had vaguely 
thought of up to now as machines living 
exclusively on street corners. She was to 
learn better. 

“Nice day, ain’t it?” offered the ma- 


chine. ; 
Rosalié added-sentiments. ‘“‘A beau- 
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tiful day,” she pronounced. “But I wish 
it would warm up. I like warm weather. 
I have to be out so much.” 

‘*Have to be out, do you?”’ inquired the 
policeman between two powerful mouth- 
fuls of cabbage. ‘‘Why don’t you stay 
home? Got a family, or a job?” 

“Job,” Rosalie told him. And, a little 
wistfully, ‘‘ No family. Alone in the world.” 

“You be!”” He Hack his head. ‘‘Too 
bad. Good-looking girl, too,” he added 
with simplicity. “Live here?” 

“No,” Rosalie told him. “I live out at 
Carytown; but I come in to business every 
day. I’m in the insurance business, and 
they send me all over, so I have a little car 
to get around in. I| think that’s good fun, 
don’t you?”’ 

The keen Irish eyes regarded her with 
closer scrutiny. Gar, eh? Ain’t I seen 
that car, miss? Wasn’t you lost inside the 
Ferguson works yesterday?”’ 

J certainly was.” Why, this man— 
She said it aloud: “You were that nice 
oficer who showed me! Thank you a lot. 
I got the license.” She pulled it out of her 
bag. The man grinned. 

‘““You sure earned it. You ain’t drove 
long, I guess, and that was a darned rough 
pomneny bit you didn’t pick the easy way.” 
He stood up. “Glad to of met you, miss. 
My name’s Donegan, head of the Traffic 
Squad. Any time I can be of service call 
-on Michael Donegan. Maybe some day 
that little car—” 


The American Magazine 


““Maybe,” Rosalie admitted, laughing. 

She went out from the restaurant gayer- 
hearted, plus a friend; the cold-blooded 
city where she had a few acquaintances 
but no ties did not look so much the 
enemy to be conquered; the blue and brass 
hgures under the semaphores had turned 
human, turned kindly; Michael Donegan 
of the Trafic Squad was her friend. 


PROVIDENCE detailed the police force 
of Wilchester as a moral support, it 
seemed. Every day she crossed a special 
corner where trafhic, not thick, was yet 
dangerous, and a policeman was stationed 
there. Every day she passed the cheerful 
big chap, and sometimes halted her car 
at his signal. On a day the officer held 
up a hand, and the car scraped to a stop. 
The girl glanced this way and that. The 
intersecting streets were empty; the blue 
uniform was striding toward her. 

“Well, Officer, is it the lock-up for me?”’ 

He saluted. ‘‘ Not to-day, miss. What’s 
your name?”’ 

‘““[’m Miss Cary,” answered Rosalie, 
surprised. ‘‘Dunn and Deering’s Insur- 
ance, Main Street.” 

‘“Glad to meet you,” responded the 
officer genially. ‘My name's Sullivan. 
Shake hands!”’ 

Rosalie shook. Some instinct had told 
the big man that this girl whom he saw 
always alone needed protection, was in 
some way his charge. Rosalie understood, 


As they reached the sign a large car turned into the drive. 
**A customer,’’ breathed Rosalie; the Viking held his hatchet. 
**This place for sale?’’ inquired a stout, jeweled person eagerly 


> 


and she drove on smiling. 7T:vo friends in 
the Trafic Squad! 

A week later, once more Mr. Sullivan 
stopped Rosalie, and told her about Mrs. 
Sullivan and the kids. So of a mornin 
she would slow down and put out her head 
—its black hat with white under the brim, 
framing her young face like a halo—and 
ask, ‘‘Is little Terence’s cold better?” or, 
‘“‘Did Timmy pass his examinations all 
right?”” Mr. Sullivan and his wife and 
five children were friends. 

Then came the afternoon of the acci- 
dent. At five, on her homeward way, she 
remembered the hat, goodness, the hat! 
Left in the office! To-morrow Sunday, 
and she couldn’t wear the old one, clean- 
ing fluids refused to do more for that 
ancient white lining. Back was the word; 
with a wave to Sullivan she turned up a 
side street, calling as she passed: 

“‘T forgot my new hat!” 

Sullivan grinned, and answered, “‘ Sure, 
miss, I’m hopin’ this time ’tis a red one.” 

A crash. A sickening clatter; she was 
standing on the street; a crowd was col- 
lecting; in the middle were Mr. Sullivan 
and herself and a new car with a bent 
fender, and a big young man whose face 
was tanned x ts darker than his very 
light hair. 

“The lady was drivin’ all right!’’ Mr. 
Sullivan announced. “I was plumb there 
myself.” 

“You were looking at the lady,” the 


The Traffic Squad, by Mary RAyMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


young man of the new car reasoned. 

“Do you blame him?” demanded a 
voice, and the young man glanced at her 
for the first time. 

“I do not!” he said, and turned to 
Sullivan. “‘Must I wait? The young 
lady’s car isn’t touched, and mine doesn’t 
matter. A fender. My fault. Going too 
fast. I’m late for a date in Carytown.” 
He lifted his hat to Rosalie. ‘‘So sorry. 
If there’s anything—”’ 

“Nothing at all,” she assured him. 
“Good of you to take the blame. I 
thought I’d looked everywhere, but may- 
be—” 

“Oh, it was my fault,” he repeated. 
Then, “‘Officer, my name and address 
are— Oh!” 

A gigantic figure arriving. Sullivan 
stared at it, sh | 

“Donegan, head of the squad,” whis- 
pered Sullivan. 

“This young lady—’” began the head of 
the squad truculently. 

“Te’s all right, Mr. Donegan,” chirped 
Rosalie. They're treating me finely.” 

“They'd better!” prawled Donegan. 

“Let the gentleman go,” urged the girl. 
“He’s late for a date.” 

“Officer, my name and address—” 
‘the gentleman’ started, all over; and Ros- 
alie walked off. His name and address 
were not her affair. But he was nice 
about the accident, she reflected, slipping 
the car into low. Looked like a Viking. 


She refused to hear his name—no—she 
was not sorry. Underbred to be curious. 
All the same— 

Youthfulness reached out to youthful- 
ness. Carytown proper was a dead village 
of elderlies; the beloved invalid mother 
had so filled Rosalie’s days that she had 
made no friends, had dropped out of old 
friendships. And now there never was 
time. There were gay houses along the 
lake, but Rosalie was too poor to be gay, 
too poor to belong to the country ain 
she never saw those people. It would 
be pleasant to know men like that blond 
giant; to know young life, laughter, good 
clothes, friends of her own age! 

Just once she’d like to drift into the 
country club in a French frock, with a 
limousine waiting outside and—meet that 
man! Then she snapped lips together; 


her job was to make money to keep her 


home. She drove carefully back to the 
office and salvaged the new hat, which had 
cost a throughly considered seven-fifty. 
She waved a hand as she repassed Mr. 
Sullivan; at least, she was friends with the 
trafic squad! 


TBE very next day she added another. 
The car was resting this time, and 
Rosalie, skinning down a street afoot in a 
pelting rain, not seeing much from under 
herumbrella, was knocked across the pave- 
ment. In a second she realized that the 
knocker was exceedingly drunk, and as 
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she pulled herself together he tried to 
apologize, making a sketchy clutch at his 
hat: This courtesy was interrupted, how- 
ever, by a squeal, and the man grasped at 
a lamp post. 

“The poor soul’s ill,” spoke Rosalie, 
and marched to the “‘cop”’ in the road. 
““Mr. Officer!” 

‘Yes, miss.’ Watchful eyes turned to 
regard her. 

“Where can I find a policeman? A 
man over there ought to be taken care of.” 

“Well, miss,” inquired the big blue 
person in brass buttons,““what do you 
think J am? An errand boy?” 

“No,” explained Rosalie. ‘I thought 
you just trafhcked.” 

Dan O’Mara let out a shout of a laugh. 
‘I police some, too,” he stated. ‘“‘I’ll be 
ordherin’ the patrol. Hurry out of this, 
miss. ’Tis too dirty an afthernoon for 
beautiful young ladies to be lookin’ afther 
drunks. i'l do the job.” 

““You tell me about him next time I’m 
passing,” Rosalie said. The sort of a 
woman who could not see a moth-eaten 
cat or a hooch-poisoned derelict without 
trying to help. 

“Sure,” agreed O’Mara. “The right 
sort, that wan,” O’ Mara said, and told the 
tale at the police officers’ club that night. 

‘I’m bettin’, Dan, ’tis the same gyurll 
that come up to me to-day in the thick 
o’ the traffic, and she says, ‘I’m goin’ to 
stand right here (Continued on page 114) 
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Morgan H. Shepard, known and loved by 
children throughout the country as ‘John 
Martin.’’ Children want most to be under- 
In this article he 
tells what he has learned about them during 
nineteen years devoted to making them happy 


stood, says Mr. Shepard. 


T TOOK an earthquake,” Morgan 

Shepard said to me, “‘to turn my life 

upside down and to bring ‘John 

artin’ to the surface. The earth- 

quake happened in April, 1906, in 

San Francisco. te smashed me—and my 

business, too. A year later, as ‘John 

Martin,’ I took up the work that has 
absorbed me ever since.” 

That statement will be a complete 
surprise to a great many people. For 
almost twenty years, “John Martin’s” 
letters, his magazine, and his personality 
have fascinated children. Parents have 
had long, confidential cor- 
respondence with him; 
some of them have even 

one to ‘John Martin’s 
Flouse’” in New York, 
and talked with him face 
to face; yet only a very 
few of them know that 
he was not born to that 
name. 

The account of how he 
came to take it, and of 
what John Martin means 
to himself and to others, 
is an extraordinary one. 
I have known him a long 
time; but it was not until 
a day or two ago that he 
told me the whole story. 

“For nine wonderful 
years,” he said, “and 
they were my first nine 
years, I lived on a remote 
plantation in Maryland. 
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There were no schools near us; 
and there were no other chil- 
dren, except the negroes. We 
hadn’t much money, and I 
personally hadn’t much health. 
“But during those nine 
ears, until my mother died, 
was as happy a boy as ever 
lived. Martied at sixteen, she 
was only a girl herself. She 
was my playmate, teacher, 
and mother—all in one. In her 
I had that which every child’s 
heart craves—an understand- 
ing friend who knew. 
“*She and I lived in a world of our own; 
a world where fact and fancy went hand 
in hand. For instance, in the yard there 
was a bird house, occupied by a colony 
of martins. To me they were as real as 
a human family is to the average child. 
My mother talked of them by 
name: John and Joan, Robin, 
Alice, and a dozen or so more. 
Ne was the leader bird, and their 
ouse was ‘John Martin’s House,’ 
familiarly called the ‘Johnnie Bird 
House.’ 


“‘When one of the birds flew 


One of the ‘‘Quizz-wizzes’’ made by John Martin to amuse | 
children. He often draws eighty or ninety of these in one visit 
to a children’s hospital, taking the aimless marks made by the 
child as his elbow is ‘‘jiggled,’’ and quickly turning them into 
some funny bird or beast. The child’s marks are shown above 


John Martin Leads 
Morgan Shepard 
A Strange Life 


They are the same man under different names— 

As Morgan Shepard, he grew up, worked as 

men work, and had more than a man’s share of 

adventures— But as John Martin he never has 

grown up, and has become the adored friend of 
scores of thousands of children 


By Allan Harding 


out and was lost in the mysterious dis- 
tance, it was apt to be the John Martin 
bird, off on a quest for bugs for baby 
martins and edvcnuurs to thnll me. 
And when he or other bird adventurers 
flew to the house, besides bugs for baby 
birds, they carried stories or messages 
for me. 


“M* MOTHER was the interpreter. 
Sometimes the John Martin birds 
brought back stories of lands and seas, 
mountains and rivers. That was the way 
my mother taught me geography. Some- 
times they were stories of animals and 
birds and fishes; and so I learned natural 
history. Or tales of heroes and people 
who had lived long ago; and that was 
my introduction to human history. And, 
best of all, these magic miartins were 
intimately acquainted with fairies, and 
not at all averse to 
letting me into their 
secrets. 

“In this way, and 
in others that were 
just as wonderful to 
a child, my mother 
was my playmate, 
teacher, and friend 
for nine years. Then 

she died—and was 
chucked out intothe world. 
“For several miserable 

_ years I was in a board- 
ing-school where I was 
manhandled, bullied, and 
misguided almost beyond 
endurance. I was frail in 
body and sick at heart. 
The boys—some of them, 
at least—tormented me 
until I would turn and 
fight with blind fury, using 
any weapon I could lay 
my hands on. I threw 
books, ink bottles, often 
the pictures from the 
walls! I overturned chairs 
and tables. Small and 
weak as I was, I would 
simply wreck a room when 
in one of those red rages. 
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' gchool—one where love and wis- 


John Martin Leads Morgan Shepard a Strange Life, by ALLAN HARDING 


After that, I went to another 


dom ruled; but I was always 
lonely and unhappy, even during 
these kinder years. : 

“Then, when I was about six- 

teen, I was again dumped out 
into the world, to get along as 
best I could. 
7 R a long time I made a 
queer hash of it. I started for 
somewhere in South America, fell 
inlove en route, fellout at Panama, 
fought the other fellow, got licked, 
and decided J didn’t want to go 
farther south, anyway. 

“In Central America I was 
mixed up in a revolution. I didn’t 
know what it was all about—and 
didn’t care. I simply had not 
been started right, and the soul 
of me was sore. Like every under- 
dog I instinctively took the side 
of the ‘outs’ against the ‘ins.’ A 
revolution felt turn somebody 
out and give somebody else a 
chance; so me for the revolution! 
Later, in California, I made soap- 
box speeches—always against 
somebody or something that was 
‘in’ at the time. 

“My children have cured me of 
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John Martin, with six of his friends, having 


Once Upon a Time We Made Believe 


One happy day this is the way an Artist Lady found me; 
She made this picture, as you see, with children all around me. 
But there’s another picture which my heart takes joyful part in; 


It is a picture of You All around—your friend 


John Martin 


Then, as we cuddled cozily and talked of this and that, 

I drew two bears, a fox, a dog, and then a pussy cat. 

And when I drew Miss Squirrel last, I looked up, and I knew 
That ‘‘make-believe’ had made us just exactly what I drew. 


that particular soul sickness, just as they 
have cured me of bodily ills. When I 
say ‘my children’ I mean John Martin’s; 
his thousands of little folks. Morgan 
Shepard has never had a child of his own. 

“Well, from Central America I went 
up into California, and I tried almost 
every kind of job that could be found in 


that part of the country: I worked in 
mines, punched cattle, herded sheep, 
dragged a chain for a surveying party, 
oiled engines, picked grapes, and ‘bucked 
wheat sacks’ in the wake of a harvesting 
machine. All this sort of life hardened 
me outside, and maybe softened me 
inside. 


the make-believe party from which grew the 
little poem printed below. 
the left, as you will see upon examining 
it, was drawn from the photograph above 


The picture at 


*T herded Chinamen on a fruit ranch. 
I was a reporter on a newspaper. And 
finally I landed in a San Francisco bank. 
No, I didn’t land! I was submerged— 
almost drowned there, for more than 
thirteen interminable years. I had no 
business to be in that kind of job. I was 
a hopeless misfit. During the past few 
rears | have acquired some knowledge of 
usiness. I have even learned to keep 
books in order to keep my work for the 
children going. I can learn these things 
now, because they are essential to a work 
which absorbs me, heart and soul, mind 
and body. But when I worked in that 
bank I was like a man pulling an oar in a 
slave galley. I hated the job. 


iG (paces years is a long time to 
hate anything. The same kind of 
work is meat to the man who loves it, and 
poison to the man who hates it. These 
rears of life poison gave me a nervous 
breakdown, I resigned, for I knew I was 
due to be fired. 

‘Then, in partnership with an able 
book dealer, I started a publishing busi- 
ness in San Francisco. Made some money 
at that, but wasn’t very happy, so gave it 
up in 1904, and went abroad. I had some 
talent for designing, but no training. So, 
while I was in Europe, I studied book 
printing, binding, jewelry designing, and 
other things of that sort. I pottered at 
artistic things, knowing I hadn’t found 
the job I was most fitted for. 

“When I returned to San Francisco I 
started a little business of my own in a 
workroom on the eleventh floor of the 
Crocker Building. I enjoyed what I was 
doing, but my commercial instinct was a 
babe unborn! I would sell for twenty- 
hve| cents a ‘card design that had cost me 
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Se HE Dark is kind and cozy; 


SS) The Dark is soft and deep; 
The Dark will pat my pillow 
And love me as I sleep. 


The Dark is smooth as velvet, 


And gentle as the air, 
And he is good to children 


And people everywhere. 


The Dark can see and love me 


Without a bit of light. 


He gives me dreams and resting; 


‘He brings fhe gentle Night. 


The American Magazine 
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God made the Dark.so Daytime 
Could close its tired eyes 
And sleep a while in comfort 


Beneath the Starry skies. 


The Daytime, just like children, 
Needs rest from work and play, 
So it can 


Another happy day. 


God made the Dark for children 
And birdies in their nest. 
All in the Dark He watches 
And guards us while we rest. 
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JOHN Martin 


**God’s Dark’’ is one of the best known of John Martin’s poems for children. A mother wrote 
asking how she might cure her child of his fear of the dark, and the poem above was the result. 
The poem has been widely circulated, and hundreds of letters have been received from parents 
who have found it helpful in teaching their children that the dark is nothing to be afraid of 


a dollar and a half, thinking I had made 
two bits. | 

“Still, I managed to get along. Then, 
in April, 1906, came the earthquake and 
fire. The Crocker Building was a ruin. 
The walls and the steel framework were 
standing, but the floors of my workrooms 
inside had fallen, leaving only a skeleton 
of steel girders. I wanted to get at the 
safe in my rooms. It had contained some 
family silver, trinkets that had been my 
mother’s, some family jewelry, and a 
collection of fine Japanese prints which I 
had picked up. 

“The troops were then on guard duty 
in the city. From one of the soldiers 
stationed at the Crocker Building I got 
an improvised pass, written on a piece 


of waste paper, which admitted me to 
the ruin. The stone and steel were still 
warm. 


“The interior, up to the height of 
several stories, waS a mound of feb I 
scrambled up this; then climbed the steel 
framework of the stairs to the eleventh 
story. The floor of my office was prac- 
tically gone, except for the girders, and it 
was rather appalling to look down through 
gaps in the floors below. Opposite me 
was the safe, in a tangle of wires, iron 
pipes, and sheets of crumpled roof tin. 
The safe was tipped forward, top down, 
and the door of it was sprung open. I 
crawled across to it and lay flat, face 
downward, spread-eagle fashion, with 
my feet on separate girders. In this 
position I could turn fad peer up into the 
safe. 


“‘As I had anticipated, the prints were 
nothing but a black mass of charred 
paper. But I could see some of the old 
silver, and also the tin box containin 
my mother’s trinkets. When I ached 
in and tried to take out this box, the safe 
slid a little forward, so that one end of the 
door caught my left foot between it and 
the girder. At the same time a heavy 
iron pipe pinned my right shoulder. 


“ DETWEEN fainting spells caused by 
the pain, I tried to f ure out some way 
of escape. I was pined: fast by my foot; 
I didn’t dare try to free it, for I feared 
that this Soule bee the safe—the whole 
mass, in fact—further down upon me. The 
soldier who had given me my pass was the 
only person who knew that I was in the 
building. He probably would go off duty, 
thinking that I had left. It might be at 
least several days before Zople would 
try to enter the ruins. It looked to me 
as if I would stay there until I starved. 

“‘Lying on the girder beside me were 
some fragments of plaster and brick. I 
scraped up a little of this and with my 
free hand tossed it out of the window 
close beside me, hoping that it would 
attract the attention of someone in the 
street below. 

“I did this several times—until there 
was only a single piece of brick left within 
my reach. hen I threw that out, it 
seemed to be my last chance of getting 
help. Perhaps it wasn’t, but that was the 
way I felt about it. 

“TI shall never know what would, have 


happened if this effort had failed; for 
these fragments, thrown into the street, 
did attract attention. People came to 
investigate, and I was freed from a very 
painful position. | 

‘“‘My shoulder and my foot were badly 
hurt. But in the excitement of those 
days after the earthquake people did 
things that would have been impossible 
under ordinary conditions. So I limped 
around, in spite of my injuries. As the 
water mains were broken, we had to 
carry water a considerable distance. 
did this and many other things which 
didn’t help my foot or my shoulder 

‘“‘Of course my business was wiped out 
by the disaster, so I came to New York. 

ere I walked the streets, hunting a job. 
Then, after an operation on my shoulder, 
I went into business with some other 

eople. It failed quickly, and very badly. 
D cate out of it a financial and physical - 
wreck. 

“By this time the trouble with my foot 
had become so serious that the physicians 
wanted to amputate my leg. But I found 
one splendid surgeon who declared it could 
be saved; and he did save it, although 
was in bed for months, and then on 
crutches for a long time. 

‘It was while I was flat on my back, 
after that operation, that I became om 
Martin.’ All through my early man 
and those years in California, there had 
been a deep and strong undercurrent in 
my life, an urge that kept pushing me on. 
It-was a greatylove of children, a desire 
to. give) them (Continued on page 132) 


Things I Wish My Husband 


AST month, a gentleman, who de- 
scribed himself as a “fond but 
irritated husband,” set forth 
his list of grievances, under the 
title: ‘Things I Wish My Wife 

Wouldn’t Do.” Before printing it, the 
Editor asked me to read it, and also to 
respond with a few remarks from a fond 
but frequently irntated wife. 

The author of last month’s article, as 
a fond husband, and I, as a fond wife, are 
speaking for the vast majority of married 
people. We are not exceptions. Few 
women have really wicked husbands; 
and actually acked. wives are even more 
scarce! But when it comes to married 
folks who have no irritating little ways— 
well, they aren’t scarce, for they simply 
don’t exist. 

I was glad to get the husband’s side of 
the picture. I shall hang it in my memory 
for future reference. But I can match the 
gentleman’s sorrows with a whole flock of 
little troubles of my own. 

He begins his tale of woe with some 
remarks on the subject of hair—at least, 
of hair brushes. They are sensible remarks, 
too! But as I read them last evening, I 
smiled to myself and stole a glance at the 
partner of my own joys and sorrows. 

He was absorbed in a report he had 
brought home from the office. And, 
exactly as I had expected, he was doing 
something he always does when he is 
reading, or when he is deep in thought. 

With one hand he was pulling and 
twisting a poor little innocent lock of his 
hair! His mother says that this habit 
dates from his infancy. Well, it may have 
been amusing in a baby, but it isn’t at all 
funny in a grown man. Not if that man 
is your husband. 

Of course it would be worse if John 
pulled my hair instead of his own. I 
gratefully concede this point. It would be 
worse, too, if he were like a _ certain 
husband in our neighborhood who is 
always pulling and twisting his right ear. 
Still worse, if he had a habit of pulling 
his nose. I know several men who do have 
this extraordinary habit. 

I know another who, even while con- 
versing, gently but persistently scratches 
his chin. Another—but there is no end 
of others. I may be mistaken, but it 
seems to me that men are far more prone 
to these curious habits than women are. 

I can smile at them—in other women’s 
husbands. But I’ve had ten years of seeing 
my John pull successive locks of his hair. 
I say ‘successive,’ because he has had to 
follow the slowly retreating line of defense 
as one lock after another succumbed to 
attack, 

However, if he becomes entirely bald, 
there will be one compensating result, so 
far as I am concerned: he will have no 
hair left to pull. 

John has another habit which irritates 
me, although in a different way. I suspect 
that a good many wives will recognize it, 


for it seems to have an irresistible appeal 
to the masculine mind. 

‘John and I are far from being rich. 
Still, we have all the comforts as well as 
some of the luxuries. As a housekeeper, 
for example, I am proud of the fact that I 
“set a good table” for my family. We 
have ample, appetizing meals; and they 
are nicely served. 

But whenever we have company, John 
confides to the guests that he certainly is 

lad they came, because now he will get at 
east one square meal! He jovially declares 
that he hasn’t had one since the last time 
we gave a dinner party. 

ot content to let it go at that, he 
pretends to be overwhelmed by the way 
the meal is served. The moment we sit 
down at the table, he begins to comment 
on what he calls the “frills.” 

“Wonder where my wife dug up all the 
silver!” he says, in a stage whisper ad- 
dressed to the entire company. “ Better 
count your own spoons when you get 
home. Looks to me as if Mary had been 
raiding the neighborhood.” 

You would think he never had seen a 
service plate or doilies, or even finger 
bowls; at least, not in our house! He 
pretends to be awe-struck by the size of 
the dinner napkins. He says, ‘‘ Whoopee! 
we're going to have ice cream!” In short, 
he acts as if he really were what he would 
call a “‘ boob.” 

Of course our guests play up to him. 
They laugh immoderately, and John has 
the time of his life. They know he is 
Joking; and I know that they know it. 

he first time John went through this 
farce even I thought it was fairly amusing. 
But after ten years it has ceased to be 
funny to me. 

As I said before, this little habit 1s not 
peculiar to my husband. When we dine 
at our friends’ homes, the man of the 
house 1s almost certain to indulge in the 
same sort of farce. This worn-out piece of 
comedy seems eternally fresh and humor- 


,ous to husbands; but I wish they knew 


how signally it fails to make a hit with 
their wives. 


OHN has another habit about which I 

should like to speak my mind here and 
now. I wish he wouldn’t come home from 
the office and expatiate on the pretty 
clothes the stenographers wear. Perhaps 
I shouldn’t mind it so much if he didn’t 
put it something like this: 

‘*You remember my telling you about 
the nifty new dress my stenographer wore 
last week? Well, she had one on to-day 
that would put your eye out. It sure was 
a peach! Believe me, that girl knows how 
to dress. I’m paying her only twenty-five 
a week; but she always looks like a 
million dollars!” 

Some of these days, the worm—mean- 
ing myself—is going to turn. I am going 
to remind John that his stenographer, 
who happens to live at home, probably 


Wouldn’t Do 


spends most of her twenty-five a week on 
those “‘nifty new dresses” which would 
“‘put your eye out.” 

I am going to show him the figures of 
what I spend on my own clothes. It 
averages less than eight dollars a week! 
And I am going to tell him that if he will 
raise my dress allowance to twenty-five, 
I will endeavor permanently to endanger 
what eyesight he has left when he leaves 
the office. 

If you are a man, you may ask why I 
don’t tell him this right now. But we 
women know what he will say if I ever do 
try it. He won’t get the point. He will 
think I am jealous; and he will try to 
soothe me by remarking: 

‘*Now, old. irl, don’t get excited! That 
little Miss Whiffenspoo doesn’t mean a 
thing in my young life. She isn’t even a 

ood stenographer, confound her!... 
ut she certainly does know how to dress.” 

You see? The well-known logical mas- 
culine mind will somehow miss_ the 
point that it’s a matter of eight dollars a 
week against twenty-five a week. John 
will go right on saying that Miss Whiffen- 
spoof ‘‘certainly does know how to 
dress.”” And I shall go on feeling irritated, 
and getting over it—until the next time 
it happens—and so on and on and on. 


rpuar is the worst thing about these 
little irritations—the fact that they do 
go onandon. They are only slight pricks. 
Ve wouldn’t mind them if they came only 
occasionally and on different spots. But 
when they are repeated over and over in 
the same spot, and we know that they are 
going to keep on being repeated, they get 
on our nerves. 

John, for instance, has a habit of 
leaving the blades from his safety razor 
lying around. JI admit that perhaps | 
have an unusual aversion to handling 
those knife-edged pieces of steel. But 
since I do have this aversion, why doesn’t 
that big, good-natured husband of mine 
spare me the ordeal of having to pick up 
and put away those little implements? 
He zs good-natured. When I protest, he 
laughs and says he 1s sorry; he simply 
forgets. But he goes right on forgetting. 

While I was on the subject of John’s 
idea of entertaining a dinner party, I 
ought to have mentioned another of his 
“company ways.” This, too, is one 
which a great many other wives will 
recognize. 

Occasionally, in the evening, one or two 
of my women friends come in for a little 
visit. John, who has settled himself in a 
comfortable chair with the evening paper, 
is fairly polite for about five minutes. He 
listens and even makes a few remarks 
himself, 

But before long he subsides into com- 
plete silence! He still listens, but with an 
expression of patient boredom. It is 
perfectly-evident to me, and probably to 
my, caller, that (Conttaued on page 140) 
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She made an attempt to be cold and 
dignified, but it was of no effect against 
Scattergood’s placid, genial impassivity 
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$ DON’T mind benefitin’ humanity 
either in a hunk, in couples, or one 
toatime,”’ said Scattergood Baines, 
“pervidin’ the’s allus a profit on 
every deal for me.” 

This was apropos of nothing, and came 
after a long silence; but it was character- 
istic of the old man that he should break 
into any conversation or any silence with 
some bit of philosophy. If you were of 
penetrating mind, you might guess to a 
degree the trend of his thoughts, or arrive 
at some hint of the concrete thing that 
occupied his mind. 

Presently he spoke again: “I never yit 
seen a feller that collected as much wisdom 
and experience in twenty-odd years as 
his father done in seventy.” 

And still later he gave birth to a third 
observation, which would have been re- 

arded as little less than impious by either 
Deaton Pettybone or Elder Hoover: 
“Folks don’t discriminate. No, sir. Huh! 
Don’t make no diffrence what a young 
feller just, come to votin’ age contrives, 
nobody’s got a right to call him a scala- 
wag till they see how he turns out.” 
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“Bad’s allus bad,” said Pliny Pickett 
argumentatively. 

“?Tain’t, neither. I calc’late bad’s 
mighty seldom bad when it’s done by any- 
body under twenty-five. Yes, sir.” 

“What would ye call it then?” Pliny 
asked. 

“Experimentin’,” said Scattergood. 
“It’s a kind of tastin’ of all the vittles in the 
pantry, to find out which ones sets com- 
fortable onto your stummick. . . . Now 
look at the talk that’s goin’ round about 
young Kent Brooks.”’ 

‘“T calc’lated we was workin’ around to 
him,” said Pliny. 

“For once ye calc’lated right. Um. I 
heard Postmaster Pratt up and say this 
mornin’ that it served Kent right for bein’ 
wild and reckless and ungodly, and was a 
dog-gone good example for the stiddy and 

ious young men in town. ‘W-al,’ I says to 
him, says I, ‘What in tunket does good 
and pious young fellers need of an example, 
anyhow?’”’ 
‘He’s throwed away all his father left 
him,” put in Pliny. est wasted it, clean 
and outright.” 
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“Waste? Mebbe so, mebbe not. Can’t 
tell till you see what he’s bought with it. ”’ 

“He hain’t bought nothin’—but rav- 
agin’ around!” 

“Huh! Mebbe, Pliny, he’s bought him- 
self the one thing he couldn’t git along 
without.” 

‘““What would ye call that?” 

“Necessity,” said Scattergood. 

‘“Any time you want to make the deal,”’ 
said Pliny, “Ill trade ye all the necessity 
you want for a proppity like the Brooks 
mill, wuth better’n two hundred thou- 
sand!” 

“T might git the best of you.” Scatter- 
good squinted his eyes toward an approach- 
ing car which came to a stop in fone of 
the store across the street. He hunched 
his shoulders. ‘‘G’-by, Pliny,” he said 
suddenly. 

‘“G’-by, Scattergood,”’ said Pliny, in 
careful imitation of his dismissal. 

The old hardware merchant moved in 
his specially reinforced chair until it 
creaked; heaved himself to his feet, and 


_ambled acress the street through the 


ankle; deepydust. 


“Mornin’, Miss Rogers. Mornin’.”’ tions come a-knockin’ after the door’s 
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“Good morning, Mr. Baines.” She _ locked for good.” 
paused, and smiled charmingly, for even “I’m sure I don’t understand you, Mr. 


the summer folks who live out on the Pan- Baines.” 


handle set high value on Scattergood’s “And I’m jest as sure that ye do,” he 
acquaintance. said. 

“You’re lookin’ sweet and perty this She made an attempt to be cold and 
mornin’!”’ dignified, but it was of no effect against 

She smiled again, and a delightful dim- Scattergood’s placid, genial impassivity. 
ple made its appearance in her cheek. “You kind of liked him once,” he said. 
“You'll have me bursting with vanity,” “Until—” she said, and stopped ab- 
she said. ruptl : 3 


“Um. Now, if I was a young feller— ntil he up and lost his money,” said 
Huh. . . . Persume you heard tell about Scattergood. 


» Kent Brooks.” Her eyes flamed. “It’s no such thing, 


“I’m not interested in Mr. Brooks,” and you know it’s no such thing! I’m not 
she said coldly. —you know I’m not that sort!” 
Sheicand. lifted his eyes to her face, 
and there was something quizzical and Bur again she stopped, because he was 
something wise and something impressive chuckling softly. Mins Rogers blushed, 
in them. ‘‘Mostly,” he said gently, and looked very lovely indeed. 
‘young folks don’t git uppity with me— “I’m jest askin’ ye not to be final,” he 
even when I git to meddlin’ some.” said; “‘and to keep your mind open jest 
But she did not smile again, and was enough. Kent’s pa and me was good 
silent. Scattergood seemed in no way dis- friends. Jest keep your mind open. 


~ turbed. G’-by.” 


“‘The’s two kinds of minds,” he said. He turned in his usual abrupt manner 
“One of ’em is the kind that shets tight, and retraced his steps to the piazza of his 
and the other is the kind that allus keeps store, where he sat down heavily. Pres- 
open. I was hopin’ you’d keep yourn ently the town saw that his shoes were off 
ajar, anyhow. Lots of times the best no- and his bare feet exposed to the warm sun- 
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**This fat old back-countryman,”’ 
thought the bright young man, 
‘‘will present no difficulties to me”’ 


_ 


shine.- The toes were wriggling joyously. 
DEAsregOre Baines was on the trail of a 
plan. 

After a while he labored to his feet and 
trudged down the hot road, his shoes in 
his hand, for he loved the sensation of the 

owdery sand oozing between his toes. 

alf a mile below, he crossed the river on 
the wooden bridge, and unceremoniously 
made his way to Kent Brooks’s office, on 
the second floor of the mill. The young 
man sat gloomily behind his desk, but 
looked up to grin ruefully as Scattergood 
entered. 

The old man grunted, and took a chair. 
“W-al,” he sul placidly, ‘how does wild 
oats set on the stummick? Cramp ye 
some, or be you satisfied with ’em as a 
stiddy diet?” 

“There’s different kinds,” said Kent. 
“‘Some of them I liked, some didn’t inter- 
est me much, and some made me sick. 
But”—he paused reflectively—“I don’t 
know that I would have missed trying any 
of the varieties!” 

Scattergood’s eyes twinkled. “ Explor- 
in’s a great pastime,” he said. “Got any 
plans?” 

“I’m going to stick around until things 
are cleaned up. There'll be enough to sat- 
isfy the creditors, I guess.” 

‘Any left fer your” 

Kent shrugged his shoulders. 
‘Lots of folks,” suggested Scattergood, 
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“when they up and fail 
in business, see to it that 
there 15.” 

“Qh,” said Kent, “‘that 
kind of crime’s out of 
my line. I just go in 
for the pu that makes 

ou unpopular. 
ee Um. With that 
Rogers girl, fer in- 
stance.” 

Kent nodded. 

“You hain’t showed 
much promise asa stiddy, 
ploddin’ husband,” said 
Scattergood. ‘‘Um. 
Explored ’most every- 
thin’, hain’c ye? Ever 
calc’late on explorin’ 
work?” 

“T never did.” 

“‘Figgered money’d 
last forever, eh?... 
Kent, your pa’d be dis- 
ap’inted to see this here 
mill in strangers’ hands.” 

‘So he would, Mr. 
Baines.” 

“Then,” said Scatter- 
good, “‘why don’t you 
keep it?” 

66 Eh ie 

“Why let strangers 
git it?” 

*They’ve got it.” 

“Not yit.” 

‘“But— Why, I’m 
broke! I’m stepping out. There’s nothing 
to be done.” 

“‘Hain’t never seen nobuddy so sick he 
couldn’t git well; and Lazarus was raised 
from the dead.” 

“What can I do?” 

“Work like tunket,” said Scattergood. 
‘Explore work, and mebbe you'd enjoy it. 
Enough thinkin’ and enough workin’ ’Il 
salvage ’most any wreck. How’s your 
gumption, eh? Got any?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t know.” 

*“D’ye want to save this mill?” 

“T want that more than anything, but 
one, in the world!” 

“But one, eh? W-al, that’s like it 
oughter be. Want to rig yourself up and 
buckle down?” 

“If I knew where to begin.” 

“Um. I says it took thinkin’ and work- 
in’, didn’t I? W-al, I calc’late to do the 
thinkin’, while you do the sweatin’. [’m 
old enough to be entitled to be lazy. Will- 
in’ to give it a whirl?” 

‘I’m not sure,” said Kent, “‘that I’m 
any sea 

‘Neither am I,” said Scattergood; ‘‘ but 
it'll be int’restin’ to find out. If we come 
out full as well as I expect, you ought to 
hang onto this here mill and git you your 
girl; 1f we don’t, you hain’t any wuss off ’n 
you be now. What say?” 


PPE young man stood up and, before he 
answered, paced up and down the office 
a dozen times. Finally he came to a stop. 
“Mr. Baines,” he said, “‘probably the 
world calls me a fool. I know it calls me 
an undesirable citizen. Maybe I’m both. 
For myself, I don’t think I have been. 
I’ve tried to get my money’s worth, and 
I’m satisfied. As to being undesirable, I 
don’t believe a soul in the world is the 
worse for me. . . . And that’s that. I’m 
not whining, and I’m not apologizing.” 
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Suits me!” 

““T’ve bought experience; now I’m will- 
ing to buy another kind. 
idea which can pan out, Mr. Baines, I’ll 
work the palms off my hands and the soles 
off my feet to make it go. Not that I’m 
dead set on money; but I would like to 
show Margaret Rogers that I’m about as 
tall as the rest of fellows, and dog-gone 
near as wide.” 

“Shake,” said Scattergood. ‘‘How 
does things lay?” 

“The mill, of course, is shut down. The 
manufactured stock is being sold off as 
rapidly as possible, and bills collected for 
the benefit of creditors. The mill is to be 
knocked down at auction thirty days from 
to-day.” 

“Thutty days kin be turned into sixty,” 
said Scattergood, “ it you double the work- 
in’ time of all of ’em!” 

“Very well, we have sixty days,”’ said 
Kent. “Where do I start?” 

‘“‘Own some timber, don’t ye?”’ 
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““How does it stand?” 

“It’s a thousand acres. The creditors 
have decided to sell at private sale—if 
they can find a purchaser.” 

““Have they set a price?” 

“Thirty dollars an acre.” 

“Um. You kin start by givin’ me a 
thutty-day option onto it. The hull deal 
hangs danglin’ there. Kin you doit? Kin 
you make them creditors agree?” 

“‘T will,” said Kent. 

“Git at it, then,” 
“G’-by. 99 

From the mill Scattergood visited 
Johnny Bones, his lawyer. 

“Johnny,” he said, “call to mind the 
charter we got some years back to improve 
this here river and all its branches, enu- 
meratin’ ’em by name?” 

“T remember.” 


said Scattergood. 


If you have an. 


_— 


Hans drew back his right fist, his steely blue eyes on Kent’s brown ones: 


“Mebbe we'll need it. Git it out and 
study it up. The’s a couple streams we 
hain't never improved. Johnny, did it ever 
strike ye the Power Comp’ny was creepin 
up the state to’ard this here valley! 

“Te has.” 

‘Asa stockholder in the Coldriver Dam 
and Boom Company, you ought to be fig- 

erin’ possibilities. fiseer em. G’-by, 
Johnny.” 

It was two hours later when_young 
Kent Brooks came briskly to Mr. Baines 
hardware store with the desired option 
upon the thousand acres of timber on the 
South Branch. 

‘Got it,” he said. “Had no difficulty 
at all when I mentioned your name.” 

‘‘No grass growed under your feet, | 
said Scattergood. ‘Got a county atlas! 


“Find one to the bank. Go study tt. 
Write down the names of all them that 
owns land borderin’ on the South Branch, 
up above your proppity that I just op- 
tioned. That’s about all, except | expect 
ye to git out and pick up options for me on 
the whole kit and caboodle of it. 
*thout stirrin’ up talk. I don’t care pet- 
s’nal if you don’t git to bed for a week. 


VENTS manifested themselves even 
more quickly than Scattergood Baines 
anticipated. On the noon train next day 
arrived a young legal gentleman represent- 
ing the Power Company, sent somewhat 
tardily to secure ownership of Kent 
Brooks’s thousand acres of timber. | 
Now, this timber was the key to a situa 
tion, and upon it hung the success of the ma- 
neuver upon which Scattergood had em- 
barked. It lay just back of the mouth of 
the South Branch, and was bisected by 
the stream. At that point the valley nar- 
rowed, and rock walls lifted themselves. 
Here, (and yonlychere, could a dam be 
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erected to turn the upper reaches of that 
long and narrow depression into an im- 
mense storage reservoir. And a storage 
reservoir was necessary to the Power 
rompany, by reason of the summer’s low 
water. In winter and in spring, torrents 
roared and lashed down the valleys; in 
summer these torrents abated to trickles 
scarcely ample to float a brook trout. 
Therefore the waters of the melting snows 
must be reserved and stored if an even flow 
of water was to be maintained throughout 
the twelve months. And here, on this spot, 
adam three hundred: yards long would do 
the trick. True, it was looking a bit into 
the future; but the future was where Scat- 
pee alsvays looked. 

he young legal gentleman discovered 
at once how this tract had passed under 
Scattergood’s control and, being new in 
that country, and so unacquainted with 
the old hardware merchant, he called upon 
him clothed in a supercilious manner. 

“Mr. Baines, ” he said, “I learn you have 
taken an option on a small tract, formerly 
the property of the Brooks people.” 

“You learn correct, ” said: 

“T represent the Power Company. ” 

“Hope they’re satisfied with ye, and 
hope ye git along well in your job.” 

“This fat old back-countryman,” 
thought the bright young man, “‘will pre- 
sent no difficulties to me.” 

“We shall be glad,” he said, “to take 
the option off your hands.” 

“Once,” said Scattergood, “the doctors 
was willin’ to take off a man’s leg; but he 
didn’t fall in with their notions.’ 

“Of course at a reasonable profit to 
you.” ‘ 

iene aim to sell,” said Scattergood. 

66 Bo” 

“G’-by. 9” 

From the sidewalk the young man es- 


=~ | 
Kent tapped once more for emphasis. ‘‘Pick up that peavey!’’ he said 


Scattergood. | 


sayed again. “Under our charter,” he 
said, ““we can condemn—right of eminent 
domain. You'll do better for yourself by 
private negotiations. ”’ 

““G’-by,’’ Scattergood repeated once 
more. 

The young man returned to his prin- 
cipals to make report. They, it seemed, did 
not take the matter so highly as he. 

“ Scattergood Baines holds the option?” 
demanded the president of the great cor- 


poration. 
“Yes; a fat old hick. He can be han- 
dled.” 


THE president allowed himself a smile, 
and shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Well,” 
he satd to himself, “‘we would have to run 
against him sooner or later. He believes 
he holds Coldriver Valley by divine right. 
The ruction might as well start now as 
later. But it’s going to be nobody’s pic- 
nic.... Young man, how much would you 
say this Mr. Baines is worth?”’ 

“He seems to own a hardware store.” 

“So he does. Sohe does. Besides that, 
he owns a railroad—lock, stock, and bar- 
rel. We have offered him half a million 
for it. Nobody knows how much timber 
he owns. And as for his general invest- 
ments—there’s not even a guess. But he 
runs well into the millions. . .. Son, 
we're in for our first big fight.”’ 

“T can’t believe it.” 

“‘Nevertheless, I am calling an emer- 
gency meeting of the board. Before we get 
through with this, someone is going to 
lose a lot of hide. When you go out will 
you send in Miss Pung?” 

For the remainder of that day Miss 
Pung, the president’s secretary, was oc- 
cupied upon the telephone summoning 
various individuals to conference—law- 
yers, politicians, devious and underground 
persons who dabbled in state politics for 
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hire.... The Power 
Company did not under- 
estimate the emergency, 
and girded its loins for 
battle. 

But, while the Power 
Company conferred, 
young ent Brooks 
worked. In that valley 
were twenty-four pieces 
or Eada of land, large 
and small. Instructed 
by Scattergood, he of- 
fered fair terms, and 
by dint of doing two, and 
sometimes three, days’ 
work in one, he suc- 
ceeded in placing in 
Scattergood’s safety de- 
posit box no fewer than 
twenty-one options in a 
week. 

The Power Company 
remained silent and in- 
visible. 


T WAS of a Monday 

that the president of 
the Power Company got 
off the train and called 
at the hardware store. 
With him Mr. Baines 
shook hands placidly. 

“‘Met a young man of 
yvourn a few days back,” 
he said. 

“So he told me,” 
erinned the president. “‘I gather you 
didn’t impress him.” , 

“He didn’t set much store by me,” said 
Scattergood. “Um. ... This visit of 
vourn now. If you didn’t think you had me 

eat, you wouldn’t of come, would you?” 

“No,” said the president. 

“Got a prop’sition?”’ 

‘The only one we can offer you is to 
give you a reasonable prone on your deal. 
Ve'll go further, we'll give you a good 
proht.”’ 

‘“*’'Tain’t enough,” said Scattergood. 
“‘T guess you heard how it is with me. A 
long ways back I diskivered this here val- 
ley, and I’ve spent my life a-developin’ it. 
It’s done well by me, and I done well by it. 
So long as I live, and kin manage to keep a 
hand-holt, it’s goin’ to keep on bein’ my 
valley.” | 

But can’t we work side by side with- 
out conflict?” 

‘“‘Looks dubious to me. Mebbe so— 
mebbe not. What guarantees you got?” 

“[’m afraid I can’t offer any guaran- 
tees.” 

‘“‘Big companies keep a-crowdin’ and 
a-crowdin’. . .. Um. You calc’late you 
got me licked. Mebbe you kin prove it to 
me. 

‘‘Shall we put our cards on the table?” 

“Suits me.” 

‘Well, your railroad is a pet of yours. 
We have got a charter from the state to 

arallel your line with an electric road. 
We have the power going to waste, and 
can operate as a by-product. Also, we 
are working on neha of way co reach 
Hampton on the other side. Our ra-es will 
put sou railroad out of business.” 

“Cost you a heap.” 

“Not more than buying your road 
would.” 

‘\Mebbe not. Um. |. That all?” 

“That will do (Continued on page 148) 


Your Emotions Will Get You 
If You Don’t Watch Out 


Dr. Max G. Schlapp, one of the most celebrated living neurologists, says 
that every time you lose your self-control you make it easier 
to lose it the next time— Before you know it, you 
will find all sorts of things wrong with 
you and the doctor at the door 


By Edward H. Smith 


EN and Damascene blades 
are alike in this: When they 
lose their temper they lose 
their quality. Roaring Bill 
Green, who happens to be 
extremely well known to the New York 
bar by another and not more compli- 
mentary name, had heard such maxims 
all his life—and had taken not the least 
stock in them. He was a ripsnorter, by 
birth and by inclination. He both in- 
dulged and believed in rages. 
here was nothing evil about the man. 
Calm and at ease, he had a charm that 
made him friends by the score. But in his 
tantrums he alienated them just as fast. 

His wife, who had tried for a dozen 
years to get used to the storm and stress 
of a mercurial husband, worried and 
warned: He’d lose his last friends; he was 
estranging his intimates and driving away 
his clients; there must be something patho- 
logical about such furies; he’d better 
consult a doctor. 

But Bill Green laughed—when he 
didn’t flare up—and ‘kept on roaring. 
What did it matter? His friends under- 
stood him. They knew his tempers didn’t 
mean anything. His clients might not 
like his manners, but he wasn’t a professor 
of deportment. He was a lawyer, and a 
good one. As long as he maintained his 
reputation, business would come his way. 
A few customers got ‘‘sore,” it was true. 
Well, let them go hang. As for seeing a 
doctor—nonsense! Flying into a little 
heat now and then ad no more than let 
off the steam. 

But when Green lost two good accounts 
in a month, he began worrying. And 
when he finally flared into a rage in court, 
dehed a judge, and came within a hair 
of going to jail for contempt, he did allow 
himself to be taken to a nerve specialist. 
From this candid authority he learned 
some surprising truths. 

The physician told the lawyer, with a 
disturbing gravity, that he was suffer- 
ing from a depressed ‘‘threshold” in the 
anger-emotional center of his brain. That 
didn’t mean much to him, but the doctor 
went on to explain: 

The brain was a machine, a part of the 
general human mechanism. When used 
rightly it did its work with marvelous 
precision and speed. It was the most 
wonderful of all machines, but also one 
of the most delicate. Like any fine and 
intricate instrument, it could stand an 
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almost unlimited amount of proper wear, 
but it was sure to get out of order when 
it was abused. Flying into rages was 
abusing it. 

It was like over-racing an_ engine. 
Every fresh fury did just a little more 
damage to the part a the brain which 
controls the emotion of anger. Naturally, 
as in an engine, that part got weaker and 
weaker till it no longer did its work. The 
man came by degrees to lack all control 
of his wrath, and there was the ever- 
present danger of some fatal rash act. 

“You mean to say that losing your 

hel 
temper grows on you, ihe a habit?” asked 
the astonished attorney. 

““Exactly!”’ answered the physician. 
“Te’s not [tke a habit, it 15 a habit. Every 


time you fly off the handle you make it. 


just a little easter to go wild the next 
time. More than that, the man who 
loses his temper, and the man who com- 
mits murder in a fit of rage, are uncom- 
fortably close relatives. The killer is 
only a man in whom the brain disorder 
which causes rages has got worse, to the 
point of disease. . 

‘Losing the temper, flying into rages, 
constant bitter feeling es others, any 
easy yielding to the emotions, are all 
symptoms of disease. And this disease 
is always progressive, which means that 
it goes from bad to worse. The man who 
used to be fairly able to control himself 
comes in time to be wild. In your case, 
the thing has gone far enough; but we 
can still correct it—with your own help!” 


S° BILL GREEN was put on treatment. 
First he had to take a series of tests. 
Bright and early one morning he had to 
report at the hospital without breakfast. 
Bill was peeved at that. He didn’t see 
what breakfast had to do with it. But 
the doctor had been most specific, so Bill 
obeyed for once. It galled him, and made 
him half violent—a simple little thing 
like following a physician’s direction. He 
came afterward to know that even that 
was a symptom of sickness. 

At the hospital they put Bill into a 
room with several other patients, took 
off most of his clothes and laid him down 
onacot. Then the attending laboratorian 
told him and those with him to be as 
composed as possible, and not to be 
frightened or annoyed. The test about 
to be applied was a delicate one, and 
correct results could be got only..if the 


patients were both serene and practically 
motionless. It would consist of nothing 
but wearing a gas mask for ten or fifteen 
minutes. 

No, there were no drugs, no smells, 
no dangers. The gas mask was simply 
a kind of meter through which was 
measured the amount of oxygen each 
patient consumed in a given period. 

The masks were adjusted, and the tests 
begun. Bill Green wanted to fume, and 
move, and say things; but he remembered 
that the test was important, so he lay 
quietly for twenty minutes and did his 
breathing. 


WHEN that was over, Bill was es- 
corted to breakfast, which consisted 
of one egg, two slices of toast and a cup of 
weak coffee. He wanted more, but again 
he obeyed orders. Two hours after break- 
fast he went to another laboratory, where 
the attendants took blood from his arm. 

Bill didn’t mind this much; but when a 
nurse asked him to drink a tumblerful of 
something that looked and tasted a good 
deal like honey, he wanted to rebel. As 
a matter of fact, what he finally took was 
a big long drink of absolute sugar, far 
sweeter and more sickening than any 
honey ever produced by a bee. He gulped 
it down with many grimaces, and felt 
that he was surely going to be nauseated. 
But a hint from the nurse that such an 
event would merely be followed by an- 
other cup of sweets, caused Bill to do a 
bit of conscious retaining. 

For an hour he sat in the reading-room. 
Then he lost a bit more blood. Then he 
sat for another hour. Then there was 
another slight blood-letting. The thing 
happened once more. Then Bill was told to 
go home, and report to his physician in a 
few days. This visit to the doctor resulted 
in a complete examination. Bull Green’s 
pulse and blood pressure were taken. His 
skin was examined, his teeth gone over, 
the responses of his nerves tested. Finally, 
the doctor got out the reports from the 
hospital, bade Bill dress himself, and 
said: 

‘‘Well, Mr. Green, the tests and the 
examination show that your glands are 
sorely out of order, just as I expected. 
Especially the suprarenals. That’s a pair 
of large glands down over your kidneys. 
They have a lot to do with the emotions. 
If-they’re over-active, you “fly up’ or cry 
or laugh) or hate, or do something else 


Your Emotions Will Get You if You Don’t Watch Out, 


far too easily and too freely. Now—” 

“Did I have to go through all that 
sugar drinking and bleeding and breathing 
to find that out?” demanded Bill. 

“You did,” answered the physician. 
“The breathing is what we call the basal 
metabolism test. It shows how fast 
certain glands are working, because the 
chemicals from these aad act with the 
oxygen you breathe to burn up certain 
food elements in the body. 
The sugar and blood business 
is called the carbohydrate 
test. It had to do with the 
storage and elimination of 
sugars in your system. This 
indicates the activity of other 
glands. 

‘“Now, [’m going to give 
vou some gland tablets. 
These will restore the balance 
in those over-active glands 
of yours. 

I’m also going to give you 
a sedative, which will quiet 
you down and keep you a bit 
calm till we can get che glands 
back into shape. Meantime, 
you'll have to help along in 
two ways: You must take 
vour medicine according to 
direction. You must never 
skip a dose on any account. 
The treatment does no good 
if you fail to take it abso- 
lutely regularly. The stuff 
I’m giving you Is as necessary 
to your recovery as breath- 
ing 1s to your life. You must 
have breath regularly, every 
few seconds, and similarly 
you must have these chem- 
icals every few hours. Don’t 
skip! 


wT PHE other thing you 
must do to help your 
recovery is to avoid all excite- 
ments and rages. Keep out of 
the way of trouble, get all the 
rest you can. Cut out all 
the theatres, moving picture 
shows, automobile rides— 
everything that gives you a 
thrill. Read nice, contem- 
plative books, go for walks, 
take a fishing trip. Don’t 
try to work much. If you do 
as directed, the gland ex- 
tracts I’m prescribing for you 
will have you on your feet in a little while. 

““And remember this above all things: 
vou lose your temper because certain 
glands are over-active; but, also, the 
glands are over-active because you lose 
vour temper. The glands are deranged 
now, because you’ve been flying into 
furies for years. Stop it! I know you 
can’t help it. It isn’t a matter of will. 
But avoid every situation that in any 
way may excite or arouse you. Come 
back in two weeks.” 

In two weeks Bill was much better. In 
a month he was considered fit for human 
society once more. In three months he 
went back to work, anew man. That was 
a year ago. Bill doesn’t rage any more. 
His office is one of the most placid spots 
in town. Also, one of the busiest. 

The physician who treated the man I 
have called Bill Green is Dr. Max G 
Schlapp, professor of neuropathology in 


MARCEAU, N.Y. 


Post-Graduate Medical School, director 
of the New York Children’s Court Clinic, 
and one of our leading neurologists and 
authorities on the ductless glands. He 
told me this anecdote, and gave me an 
explanation of the effects of emotional 
storms on the efhciency of the human 
being. . 

“Phere is a system of these ductless 
glands in the body,” said Doctor Schlapp, 


Dr. Max G. Schlapp, Professor of Neuropathology at New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School Hospital, was born in Iowa and 
graduated in medicine from Cornell, Heidelberg, and Berlin, 
where he did special research work upon the brain. Doctor Schlapp 
is also director of the New York Children’s Court Clinic, where 
some of the most interesting modern work in the medical correc- 
tion of criminals and delinquent children has been done, and he 
has an international reputation for his work with feeble-minded 
children, epileptics, and sufferers from nerve and gland troubles 


“which supplies it with certain chemicals 
needed to perform important bodily 
functions. Each gland, or set of glands, 
gives off its special kind of chemical, which 
does its fixed work. Part of this work 
consists of the stimulating of certain cell 
groups in the nervous system, or areas 
in the brain. The amount of chemical 
given off by the glands determines the 
degree of stimulation. But the nerves 
also carry impulses from the outside to the 
brain, and thence along other nerves to 
the glands. 


“TO A MAN who constantly loses his 
temper at small things, this 1s about 
what happens: the glands are a little over- 
active, im the first place, and they have 
made a part of the brain called the ‘anger- 
emotional center’ too sensitive. Now, 
every time this man sees or hears some- 
thing that makes him angry, the glands 
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secrete too much of their chemical. That 
further sensitizes the brain center and 
the nerves. This, in turn, stimulates the 
glands to increased activity—and that 
means still more chemicals and _ still 
greater sensitization of the nerves and 
the brain centers. The whole thing is a 
vicious circle. In time, the man gets 
to the stage where he loses his temper 
at little or nothing, where he absolutely 
cannot control himself—and 
where he is dangerous. 

“‘Men lose control of them- 

_ selves not only through anger 
and rage, but through all 
kinds of other emotions. Dr. 
Walter B. Cannon, of Har- 
vard, and others have dem- 
onstrated this by various in- 
tricate experiments. Fear is 
an emotion which causes 
severe results of the kind de- 
scribed, and constantly re- 
peated fears soon result in 
what we call ‘phobias.’ Ha- 
tred, which is a low form of 
rage long drawn out, does the 
same thing. 

“‘ Doctor Cannon hasshown 
that continued hunger has a 
similar effect, and we are al- 
ready familiar with the after- 
effects of grief, worry, nerv- 
ous. shocks, over-exertion, 
fatigue, and other similar 
strains. They all tend to 
wear down the resistance of 
the human being, detract 
from his balance, ectioy his 
happiness, and ruin his efh- 
ciency.” 


CCORDING jto Doctor 
Schlapp, the results of 
constant emotionalism show 
themselves often in the cases 
of business men, who are 
finally forced to appeal to the 
nerve doctor for. help. He 
told me this story: 

Richard Blank had been 
the despair of his family and 
friends for more than two 
years. He had been idle all 
of that time. Owing to ear- 
lier good fortune, he had a 
little money; but he had been 
slowly using it up to pay for 
the ordinary living expenses 
of his ae and_ children. 
His means were about exhausted, and 
still he did nothing to earn more. 

The man was, in plain terms, a vaga- 
bond. He did nothing but loaf, go fishing, 
wander around in the country, or sit at 
home and brood. He had tried to get 
started in business a dozen times; but 
each time had either quit at the end of a 
few days, or failed am baa at all. 

If Richard had always been worthless, 
no one would have considered this re- 
markable; but the man had, until two 
years before, been one of the most ener- 
getic of business men, and a money-maker 
of special talent. For years he had dis- 
played the most snexWausuble energy, 
and made one success after the other. 
He was one of those men who never leave 
their business behind them. He seemed 
to workday and might. He was the 
original walking dynamo. Then, no one 
knew why, he (Continued on page 72) 


How to Begin at the Top 
And Work Down 


T INTERVALS within the past 
six months three young men 
came to see me on similar er- 
rands. Each was a recent grad- 
uate from college, and each 

was inspired by an ambition to enter 
journalism. The fact that all three of 
them referred to it as “journalism” in- 
stead of calling it ‘newspaper work” was 
proof they had no intimate acquaintance 
with the trade they hoped to follow. 

They asked for my advice, for my help 
if I could give it, in securing for them 
positions on New York newspapers. As I 
recall, they didn’t mention “‘jobs;” they 
mentioned “‘positions,”” and ‘“‘connec- 
tions.” Well, that part of it was all right. 
A job by any other name still smells Tike 
a job. 

In each instance I started out to say 
that the best way, in fact the only way 
known to me, by which a green hand 
could get a foothold was for him to per- 
suade some city editor either that he had 
the goods, or had in him the makings of 
the goods. But I didn’t go so very far 
along those lines. 

It would seem that not one of these 
young men cared to be a reporter at the 
outset. I might have told them all that 
of this there was not the slightest danger; 
that they wouldn’t be reporters for quite 
a spell; that possibly they never would be 
reporters; that it would take time for all 
concerned, and much manual labor on 
their part, and patience on the part of 
their bosses, before anybody could say 
that they were reporters, or might even- 
tually become reporters. I didn’t get a 
chance to tell them this. 

One of them broke in to say that he 
desired to write book reviews. All his 
inclinations were for the purely literary 
side of the business, rather than for the 
humdrum task of collecting news and 
assembling news, and then preparing the 
news for publication. Or, in substance, 
that. The second one, on the other hand, 
liked the stage. He had been active in 
dramatics at his university. So he craved 
to do theatrical criticisms. He was con- 
vinced that theatrical criticism was his 
forte. And the third wished to be a 
special writer, preferably on the magazine 
section of one of the higher class of Sunday 
papers. His fancy was all for feature 
writing, so called. 

Now, here were three live, spry young 
fellows, all deuces in experience, all three- 
spots in age, who yet wanted to move up 
among the face cards on the first shuffle. 
I am not claiming that these candidates 
were typical—it probably was no more 
than a coincidence that I should have been 
called upon in succession by three of them. 
What I do claim is that they were repre- 
sentative of a fairly large class. 

Somebody is forever trying to tell us 
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By Irvin S. Cobb 


what our country needs. Nearly every- 
one, sooner or later, takes a crack at this 
fascinating guessing contest. If you're 
asking me what’s the matter with the 
United States of America at this time, I’d 
say that one of its troubles is that we are 
turning out so many young men and young 
women who are willing to begin at the 
top and work down. 

Without undertaking to speak author- 
itatively, I assume that this is true of a 
large proportion of beginners in almost 
any line of business or professional en- 
deavor. Out of the fullness of my own 
experience, I can testify that it is absolute- 
ly true as regards outsiders who feel that 
a oe have been called upon to earn a living 
by writing, and so are bent upon breaking 
into the writing game. With very few 
exceptions, so far as my knowledge of their 
aspirations goes, these persons are looking 
for short cuts to a literary reputation and 
a financial independence. For them, the 

rospect of following the long, hard, 
Finer road which those who attain suc- 
cess with the pen have followed has seem- 
ingly no appeal whatsoever. They don’t 
want to work for success. They want 
somebody to hand it to them, like iokn the 
Baptist’s head, on a golden salver. 

So then, for the purposes of this article, 
I purpose mainly to confine myself to the 
group who intend to become professional 
writers. It’s not a small specialized group. 
Often I think that to every literate in- 
dividual in the land, and to nearly every 
illiterate person as well, there comes, at 
one time or another, a yearning to contrib- 
ute to the newspapers for hire or to the 
magazines or to turn out novels. If you 
don’t believe it, you should glance over 
my mail every day for a week. 


SUALLY, in the cases of those with 

whom I personally have had contact, it 
is easy to trace out the sources of this pleas- 
ant ambition. This one has been told that 
he or she writes such bright, well-phrased 
letters. Which naturally proves that he or 
she can write acceptable fiction. That one 
has the word of her friends for it that her 
conversation 1s so vivid, so sprightly, so 
smartly turned. If only she would write 
for publication as she talks across the tea 
table or the dinner table! That’s what 
people forever are saying to her, and so 
she has decided to take their advice, and 
she expects to be able to write a thousand 
words of salable copy in not much more 
than the time it would take for her to 
speak a thousand words. 

A third has had a kind of feeling—you 
know, a feeling as though some great 
impulse within him cried out for freedom. 
Ah me, literature so frequently gets the 
blame for what a few indigestion tablets 
taken in time might have cured! 

This budding prodigy is the)one, who 


mistakes his symptoms for artistic emo- 
tions. I shut my eyes and hear him 
saying, ‘“‘I wish you’d read this over and 
give me your honest opinion of it. It’s a 
little thing I dashed off the other night 
while I was waiting for the supper bell to 
ring. All of a sudden the idea came to me, 
and I just sat right down and dashed it 
off. I haven’t even corrected it yet and 
it’s sort of smudged in places, but I guess 
you can puzzle it out.’ 

He is a liar. He doesn’t want an honest 
opinion. He doesn’t want criticism, or 
suggestion even. What he wants ts praise 
—tons of praise, mountains of comphi- 
ments, an Appalachian range of flattery. 
Invariably, that is what he wants. But 
undoubtedly he did just dash it off. Every- 
thing about it proves that. And if ever it 
reaches an editor, that cruel individual 
will continue the good work. He’ll dash 
it into the waste basket, meanwhile using 
language which for family consumption 
could be expressed only by the use of 
many dashes. 


] ENVY those who dash off these priceless 
gems. You should see me some morning 
when I’m in the mood for dashing off the 
stuff. There I sit, dashing it off at the 
rate of about an inch and a half an hour, 
and using drops of sweat for punctuations. 
I’m the same sort of impetuous dasher 
that the Muir Glacier ts. And so is every 
other writer I know who ts getting by 
with it. They say Thackeray worked 
three weeks once over a single paragraph, 
and then threw it away ca started in all 
over again. What ails the rest of us is 
that we work long hours over those par- 
agraphs, and then haven’t sense enough 
to throw them away. We leave them in. 

‘There ts yet another variety of amateur, 
who believes he must have been born with 
the instinct to write in him. His mother 
wrote poetry, or his father wrote census 
reports or something. He is sure the 
family talent has been handed on _ to 
him. 

Now, right here I might state in pa- 
rentheses that I also come of a writing 
family. I had an uncle who wrote in- 
surance, and, from what I can gather, one 
of my grandfathers spent a considerable 
part of his life writing his signature as 
endorser on other men’s promissory notes. 

Even so, I never believed that such 
knack for writing as I may have came to 
me as a legacy from my gifted ancestors. 
I know dog-gone well it didn’t come to me 
that way. I learned the rudiments of my 
trade by main strength and awkwardness. 
Also by serving a twenty-year apprentice- 
ship of training in newspaper shops. Also 
by continually polishing my work and 
swearing at it and perspiring over it, and 
frequently almost expiring over it, in an 
effort) to) (make (Continued on page 68) 


IRVIN S. COBB, famous 
humorist, has for many 
years been a great favorite 
with the public, both as a 
lecturer and a writer. He is 
the author of more than 
twenty books, of many short 
plays, and of innumerable 
magazine articles and short 
stories. Mr. Cobb was born 
in Paducah, Kentucky, forty- 
nine years ago. He became a 
reporter before he was seven- 
teen, and at nineteen was ed- 
itor of the Paducah “Daily 
News.” Later he conducted 
a column called “Sour Mash” 
for the Louisville “Evening 
Post.” Coming to New York 
City, he worked first for the 
“Evening Sun,” and then for 
the “‘Evening World.” The 
picture below shows him play- 
ing with two Brazilian cardin- 
als. He is fond of birds, and 
has several in his apartment 
in New York City. 
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Mr. MAY is the founder of the May Department 
Stores, which employ from twelve to fourteen 
thousand persons and have an annual turn-over of 
nearly a hundred million dollars. Born in a little 
German village seventy-six years ago, David May 
came to America alone at the age of fifteen. When he 
was nineteen, he owned a quarter interest in a 


flourishing store at Hartford City, Indiana. Tem 
years later, he went to Colorado, and promptly 
caught the mining fever. However, he soon tir of 
mining, and started a store which laid the founda 
tion for his present chain, including large stores 1” 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Akron, Denver and Los Angeles: 
Mr. May’s home is in St. Louis. 


David May Carries a Big Balance 
In the Bank of Friendship 


| He has asked few favors but granted many, for “to refuse a friend,” he says, 
“you must have a heart of stone” —The story of his life as an imm:- 
grant to America, of his experiences 1n a mining camp, 
and of his rise as a merchant — To-day he is head 


of a chain of large department stores 


By Harry A. Stewart 


NE summer day in 1877 two, 
men were toiling in a crude 
mining shaft on a barren moun- 
tain top in Colorado. They 
had been told that just under 

the grass roots lay abundant silver, free 
for the taking. So, like hundreds of others, 
they dug a hole in the ground, straddled 
it with a hand-operated windlass, and 
prepared to become rich. 

But the riches failed to materialize. 
‘Time after time the man in the shaft 
hiled the bucket with dirt, while his part- 
ner at the top labored at the groaning 
windlass. No ore appeared. 

Finally the man at the windlass straight- 
ened his back and rubbed his blistered 
hands wearily. “Jake!” he called to the 
man in the shaft 

“What?” 

‘“Come uphere. Iwantto talk to you.” 

Jake came u 

‘I’m tired of this,’ "declared the younger 
man. “ r m going to quit mining and start 
a store.’ 

His partner laughed. 

aes ou "ll get rich with a store here!” he 

said. ‘*Why, all told, there aren’t five 
hundred people in this camp.” 

“That's all right,” was the reply. 
‘This is a real rush, and I think it’s going 
to make a big camp. I’m going to buy me 
alot, build a shack on it, and start a store.’ 

David May was the man who said he 
was going to stop mining in favor of 
store-keeping. He was only an amateur 
miner, yet; although but twenty-six, he 
was already a merchant with more than 
ten years’ experience. 

He bought the lot, built the store, and 
the result more than justihed his fore- 
sight. Within less than five months the 
population had increased from five hun- 
dred to more than twenty-five thousand 
people. The town, Leadville, Colorado, 
became the world’s greatest producer of 
silver. And the business that David May 
started there, in the summer of 1877, has 
developed in less than fifty years into a 
ereat chain of department stores. 

We were in his office in St. Louts when 
David May told me about his earher 
experiences. When I went in, [ looked at 
him keenly. I had long been curious to 
ste this man, who ranks with A. T. Stew- 
art and John Wanamaker as one of the 
ereatest merchants America has ever 
known. 

He is now nearly seventy-six years old. 


You can see from his picture what he 1s 
like—a big man, broad-shouldered enough 
to carry the great business burdens he 
has assumed; calm and gentle. Even his 
photographs show that he ts gentle. But 
the best thing about him doesn’t show in 
the picture: he has the friendliest brown 
eyes I ever saw. 

And, as I was to learn soon, friendship 
has been the keynote of David May’s life. 
I had asked him to tell me what he had 
learned about people from his long ex- 
perience. 

‘‘[ have learned,” he explained in his 
deep, quiet voice, “that friends are the 
finest accumulation a man can make. 
There is nothing so good as friendship. 
When I pass on, my richest bequest to my 
children will be the friends I have gathered 
about me and them.” 


E GLANCED at his eldest son, Mor- 

ton, who stood just beside me. Some- 
thing very unusual passed in that glance 
from father to son—perfect understanding 
and friendship. 

David May is an old man, his son a 
young one. David is the son of a poor 
German villager; Morton’s father ts a 
wealthy and prominent American mer- 
chant. David is of the old generation, 
Morton of the new. How many cases do 
you know of where such a father and such 
a son could meet on the perfect equality 
of man-to-man friendship? Not many, I 
fear! 

Most fathers love their sons, and that 
love is returned; but they don’t always 
understand each other. So it 1s a very 
ne thing, a very heart-warming thing, 
to see a father and son who do. 

Morton J. May ts the eldest of three 
brothers. Vhey have one sister. All three 
of the boys are connected with = their 
father’s organization, the May Depart- 
ment Stores. Morton is president, and 
his father is chairman of the board. Most 
of the work of guiding the great organi- 
zation is now done by the son; but David 
May still keeps a firm hand on the reins. 
Ife is in his ofhce every day from nine in 
the morning until six in the evening. “I 
am breaking Morton in to take my place 
when [am gone,” said David, with an- 
other glance at his son. 

The chain of circumstances which led 
young David May to a Colorado mining 

camp is acurious one. It leads all the way 
from the little village of Kaiserslautern, 


in Germany, where he was born, to Lead- 
ville, Colorado. 

When he was fifteen years old, David 
had absorbed all the schooling his village 
afforded. The future offered to him in his 
native land did not appeal to him; oppor- 
tunity did not hold out its hand to the 
German peasant, so he decided to go to 
America. 

“My father and mother were poor 
people,” he told me, simply, ‘“‘and, al- 
though they hated to part with me, they 
had other children to feed. When we 
talked it over, they agreed with me that i it 
would be best for me to emigrate.” 

“Wasn't that a very unusual decision 
for a fifteen-year-old boy to make?” I 
asked. 

David May pursed his lips thoughtfully. 

“Perhaps it was,” he agreed; “‘but I 
have always seemed to know what I 
wanted to do. And many of our young 
men were leavi ing Germany then. 

“Anyhow,” he went on, “that 1s what 
I did. My father bought a steamship 
ticket to New York and, with all my be- 
longings packed in a small valise which I 
took on my shoulder, I kissed my mother 
ee -by-and started away from Kaisers- 
autern toward the sea. 

“Two other youngsters, only a little 
older, went with me. What a wonderful 
time we had on the voyage! And when 
we landed at Castle Garden, in New York, 
we were as lively and as full of curiosity as 
young monkeys. I had an uncle in Cin- 
cinnati; he sent me the money to come and 
stay with him. 


“YUJHEN I got off the train at Cincin- 
nati and started to hunt up my 
uncle’ s house, I thought to myself, ‘David, 
you re here now; you are no lovee: a boy; 
you are a man!’ That was exactly the 
way I felt—grown u 
“The first thing a had to do was, of 
course, to perfect my English. I knew 
only a few words when I landed. So I got 
a job in a store in the daytime, and nights 
I went to school. At first I had a hard 
struggle with the accent, but I persevered. 
I wanted to talk just lke the Americans, 
and at the end of two years, by trying 
hard, I was succeeding pretty well. 
“When I had been in Cincinnati about 
a year and a half, a Presidential campaign 
came on. In those days, people were 
more partisan than they are now. They 
used’to buy cheap (Gontinued on pave 100) 
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The Return 


By David Grayson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


‘The last of the new serves, 
‘Adventures in Understanding” 


In thy home is the truth. Go where thou wilt, 
to Benares or Mathura; 
If thy soul is a stranger to thee, the whole 
world is unhomely. 
—From Kasir, the Weaver 
Mystic of Northern India. 


T WAS in summer that we came 

home again. I shall never forget the 

little turning beyond the hill when 

we came home again. It was early 

morning, and there was the smoke of 
breakfast fires in many a friendly chimney 
as we passed; and I saw the crows lifting 
and calling from many a dewy field. Dear, 
quiet Hempfeld. ‘The wide valley, the 
trees and the hills. A/y Aills. I stopped to 
look at them again, all clear in the morn- 
ing sun. 

‘There is old Ransome’s barn... . 
There is Darth’s tumbledown fence and 
his Jersey cows... . Dold has built a 
new shed. ... And there is our own 
great elm.” 

It came to me with such a rush of feel- 
ing as I] cannot describe how much I loved 
it all. Dear town; sweet loophole of 
retreat. | 

Suddenly, something within me that 
had long been knotted hard, strained and 
twisted down in dull, unhappy endurance, 
began to unknit and loosen away. I came 
newly alive there at the turning, at the 
sight of the smoke in my own chimney, 
and when I next looked up at the hills I 
could not see them— 

I do not intend to relate every step in 
that recovery. After one stops whirling, 
he remains for a time still a little dizzy. 
It seemed to me | wanted to get hold of 
the firmest, simplest, realest things I 
could anywhere find. I wanted to be slow 
and quiet. 

‘a Harriet,” I said, “I am not so much in 
a hurry as I was to write a great book.” 

She did not answer. 

‘**But one thing I am sure of. 

“What is that!” asked Harriet. 

“Why, that one can begin living a /ittle 
book anywhere, at any time.” 

Most of my notes of that time, I find, 
are of common work and common, simple 
people: men driving teams, cutting hay, 
spraying their orchards, cultivating their 
corn. 

It was, indeed, just at hay-cutting time 
that I came home again. We had a fine 
crop in our own meadow; half alfalfa it 
was, and heavy. I helped at the pitching 
on until I dripped in the hot sun. I fol- 
lowed the great loads down to the barn. 
I watched them going in at the gaping 
doorway. I smelled the cattle in the 
stanchions below. 

I waited for the man on the load to 
drive down his barbed hayfork, and 


watched the old horse pull away on the 
hoisting rope. 

‘“Gid-up there, Moll; gid-ap!”’ 

T heard the squeak of the pulley and saw 
the great fork full of hay lift upward and 
shift over the gaping bay. 

“Whoa!” cries the man in the dusty 
mow, and down comes the load upon us. 

There are little dusty golden shafts of 
sunlight coming through holes in the roof; 
there are startled pigeons in the dim 
eaves. 

The man on the load is bare-headed, 
bare-armed, bare-chested, and black as an 
Indian with dust and sunburn. 

“Gee, but it’s hot,” says he, looking 
down at us. 


ALKING back tothe field with every 

sense clean, sharp, naked, hungry and 
thirstv as I had not been before in months 
—good hunger, honest thirst-—I caught an 
odor that I did not at first recognize, but 
that somehow gave me an old thrill. | I 
followed it across a little ravine full of 
wild blackberry bushes and came to a 
neglected feldside where there was a 
world of milkweed in bloom. Do you 
know the odor of milkweed blossoms on a 
hot day? Man, if you do not, you have a 
life yet to live! 

“So, it’s you,” said I,-“after all these 
years.” 

I cannot tell in words what a renewed 
grip upon the earth this utterly trivial mo- 
ment gave me. For it bridged suddenly 
the years backward to my boyhood, and 
the deep, deep realities I knew then. 1 
recalled vividly a certain hillside covered 
like this hillside with blossoming muilk- 
weeds—where I went with a sword of 
whittled lath, to slay them where they 
stood. What blood I shed! What bold 
thoughts filled me then! 

They brought water to the held in a 
small milk can—with the return from the 
barn of the empty hayrack. And we all 
stopped there to drink and look at one 
another and joke the Polish man on the 
wagon and laugh at the boy on the hay 
rake, whose bare legs were too short to 
reach the release, so that he had to hitch 
forward from his seat each time he 
dropped his load. - * 

Drink! How we poured down the 
blessed cool water there in the hot field. 
Our Irishman with a fine gesture flung the 
can on his shoulder and, turning his head 
to one side, with his mouth twisted awry, 
drank gloriously, we jeering him. 

“It minds me o’ the good old days,’ 
says he, smacking his lips, *‘whin hayin’ 
was hayin’.” 

He drew his bare, sweaty arm across his 
mouth. 


’ 


““Thim times,” said he, “we hayed with 
a yug—and somethin’ in it.” 

‘This caused the Pole on the load, who 
understood this remark perfectly, to laugh 
immoderately. " 

‘We no get him now,” he said. 

‘“That’s the true word,” responded the 
Irishman, “or whativer ye i git, it’s 
plain poison.” 

Next to men at work I love well to see 
men at rest. I watched to-day one of the 
boys on a load of hay which he had driven 
up to the barn. He had to wait a few 
minutes while another load, then in the 
barn, was emptied. He was a sturdy 
young fellow, with great powerful arms 
and a face burned quite black 1n the sun; 
a good worker, as we knew well, for we 
had pitched to him on the load. 

I saw him drop down on the hay while 
he waited and fling his arms wide there in 
perfect comfort. bene him looking up at 
the sky, half drowsily, at the hens running 
about in the vard, and presently at the 
bare-legged girl who was now leading the 
pulley-horse. There was a pale aiile of 
complete contentment upen his youthful 
face. It was good to look at him. And 
when at length the other rack was backed 
out of the barn and the man in the mow 
called out, “All right there, come ahead,” 
he sprang up with alacrity, seized the 
reins and, with legs widely parted, cried out: 

“Git up there, Jim; now, Kate—”’ And 
he drove gloriously, like a young god, into 
the great doorway of the barn. 

It was by such homely incidents as 
these—and there were many of them in 
those frst months after I came home again 
—it was by such incidents, and the at- 
tempt to realize them more deeply by 
setting them down afterward in my 
notes, that 1 seemed to get hold again up- 
on reality—the true, normal things of the 
earth. It is true: we travel in circles and, 
if left to ourselves, return again upon 
ourselves. ... 

Harriet,” I said, “look there at the 
cloud on the horizon. Do you not see the 
cloud on the horizon?” 

IT see no cloud,” said Harriet. 

‘Teas there,”’ I said; “itis the cloud the 
City makes. The City 1s a great invention. 
It is a wonderful place, the City. But it 
is no place for a man_to live.” 


| omnia presently that I was coming 
truly alive again by the reviving appe- 
tite | had for everything that happened all 
about: on my land, in the country roads, 
or in the town. For we may truly test the 
health of our spirit by the appetite we 
have for the common, simple food of 
living. And finally one day—this was early 
the next spring—I had an adventure with 
a peach-tree man which seemed to me to 
cap my life with a full recovery, for I could 


-apgain laugh at life, as well as look at it. 


I had been much pestered that spring 
with interruptions of all kinds. It 1s a 
curious subject upon which I have done 
some reflecting—this matter of inter- 
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ruptions. Although I pretend to be much 
provoked and disgusted with interrup- 
tions, I have a kind of fondness for them. 
(This is a secret.) Often and often when 
I have set myself to a hard task—grim- 
jawed, determined—I can’t prevent a 
little imp somewhere in the back of my 
mind jumping up and down and literally 
yelping for some kind of an interruption, 
anything—a man coming down the lane, 
or the postman, or a voice from the door- 
way, “Telephone, David.” . 


AND at the very moment I feel sternest 
toward all interrupters I know in my 
heart that I like nothing better in this 
world than to pounce upon some neighbor 
who is contentedly at work and surprise— 
and steal !—his secret of contentment. One 
gets little from an idle man; much from a 
busy, happy man; and how can one get to 
a busy, happy man, I'd like to know, with- 
out interrupting 
him? 

Nevertheless, | 
do like variety in 
interrupters, and the 
Peach-Tree Man 
I speak of was the 
third or fourth nurs- 
ery-stock salesman 
who had come smil- 
ing down my lane 
within two weeks. 
When I saw him 
with his picture book 
under one arm, and 
a couple of sample 
peach trees, their 
roots wonderfully 
wrapped in burlap, 
under the other, | 
dati scrabbled 
around in my mind 
for just the phrase 
which would send 
him back up the 
hill—not exactly 
bleeding or badl 
hurt, but finished! 
I was getting my . 
bees out of winter 
quarters and was RS on ee 
very busy. It is one a 
of ‘he disadvantages 
of the farmer that "2 
his office is all out- i 
doors; there 1s no po- 
lite stenographer at 
the gate to say,‘‘I’m 
sorry, but Mr. Gray- 
son is engaged.” 

But this salesman was a downright oe 
one. I feel certain he must have been 
raduated somewhere with the degree of 

.P.P. (Doctor of Practical Psychology). 
For he caught me while I was figuratively 
reaching for my gun, and there I was, 
looking at his wonderful colored pictures 
of the rosiest, yellowest, biggest peaches 
ever grown this side the Garden of Eden; 
I was hearing his dulcet explanations of 
how his trees were selected and budded 
and pruned and root-pruned; and I could 
see for myself, as he deftly turned over his 
sample, how well his great, reliable, sin- 
cere, honest, earnest, patriotic, one-hun- 
dred-per-cent-American company packed 
its trees for shipment. 

Oh, he was a smart one! I resisted with 
all my might, looked cold and distant, was 
sententious in my utterances, even two or 
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three times made as if to return to my 
work, but I felt myself slipping, slipping. 

I had a wild idea of opening one of the 
hives near at hand—casually and absent- 
mindedly as it were—and letting come 
what would. The thought of that agent 
retreating up the hill and trying to be 
dignified with twenty angry honey bees at 
each ear was a picture of some attraction. 

Suddenly a great idea recurred to me. 
It had served me once before; and it has 
been good for more than one crisis since. 
It is also now in use, with great success, 
by several of my neighbors. It is a simple 
and delightful idea; and I give it here 
free to all the world, without patent, 
trade-mark, or copyright. 

“Excuse me,” ae to the Peach-Tree 


‘*Mister,’’ said he, ‘‘I ain’t laughed so much in a dog's life. Say, 
where did you get that line of talk? That’s a dang good one”’ 


Man, “excuse me for just a moment. I’ve 
got something I want to show you.” 

He let go without enthusiasm, and I 
went to the house and came back with a 
copy of my last book. (A cake of honey, 
or a_ bushel of potatoes, will do as 


well.) 
] OPENED my book there before the 


somewhat perplexed Peach-lTree Man 
and told him with what care I had selected 
and budded the ideas I put into it, how 
afterward I had both pruned and root- 
pruned them. 

“And you will see finally,” I said, 
talking fast, “how perfectly my company 
has covered and packed my production so 
that it won’t dry out, or die—so, in fact, 
that it will start an interesting growth in 


any soil whatsoever in which it 1s planted, 


- 


and finally produce the most beautifu 
gorgeous, Asien fruit known to man. 

I enlarged upon the profit he woul 
secure if he took my book at only a doll 
and seventy-five cents, treated it wel 
fertilized and cultivated it; and wh 
happiness he would presently have at t 
harvest. 

“‘And,” said I, beginning to get out 
breath, “it will last long and bear we 
after every peach tree in your packet h 
been slanted, grown, harvested, and died. 


] SHALL not soon forget the look o 
amazement that slowly grew in his eye; 
amazement and irritation. It was some- 
thing plainly unexpected and wholly new 
to him—this interruption of the nee 
rupter. (That’s my slogan: “Interrupt 
the interrupter.’’) | 
“Say, mister,” said he, “I don’t want! 
to buy books. I’m sellin’ trees.”’ | 
“Well, mister,” 


don’t want to buy 
trees. I’m selling 
books.” 

For once in his 
life this excellent 
Peach-Tree Man, 
J). P. P., was plainly 
dazed and did not 
know what to say. 
We looked at each 
other solemnly a 
moment—and 
rather helplessly too, 
and then suddenly 
we both began to 
laugh—irresistibly. 

As soon as I eal 
get a chance I said 
to him: 

“Did you ever 
hear of the Roman 
augurs?” 

“T’ve heard of 
nes aes augers,” 
said he doubtfully, 
‘‘and ship’s augers, 
but I ain’t never, zi 
know of, heard of 
Roman augers.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘they 
were an interesting lot. 
They were a kind of 
fortune-teller, you know, 
clairvoyants—” 

““Them fakers,”’ said 
the cheerful Peach-Tree 
Man. 

“Exactly,” said J. 

‘And they called ’em augurs?” 

“In Rome, yes. . . . Well, they got so 
they could fool the people perfectly—but 
of course they could : 
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n’t fool one another. 
You'll understand that.” 

““Sure—I know—sure.” 

“So it was said that when one augur 
met another in Rome he couldn’t help 
winking at him.” 

I stopped a moment and waited. The 
Peach-Tree Man turned this curious and 
unexpected bit of historical information 
over in his mind—I could literally see him 
turning it! But I awaited the exact mo- 
ment when he should look up with puzzled 
understanding. 

I was on tenter-hooks, I can tell you. 
but at last it came; and then and not till 
then, exactly at the right instant, 
winked at shim (Continued on page 138) 


I responded, “I. 
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She Has Made a Home in New 
York for 10,000 Young Folks 


For twenty-eight years Mrs. Susan E. Moore has mothered homesick newcomers 
to the city—“To be a boarding-house keeper,” she says, “and make a 
real home for these courageous young people offers about as rich 
a life as any woman can desire!” — Odd and interesting 
stories of the people whose lives she has shared 


O ALMOST every young person 

in America, New York is the 

magic city of opportunity—the 

place where fame and romance 

wait just around the corner, and 
a sudden turn may result in a success 
more dramatic and thrilling than any 
enchanted tale. 

Every year an army of young folks, 
nich eho but poor in purse, comes un- 
heralded to the metropolis to lay siege 
to the coveted rewards it has to offer. 

In an ivy-covered, gray 
stone house on Central Park 
West, lives a woman, Mrs. 
Susan E. Moore, who 
probably knows more about 
the early struggles of these - 
ambitious boys and_ girls 
than anyone else. For in 
the last twenty-eight years 
more than ten thousand of 
them have come to the re- 
markable boarding-house 
she has been keeping—and 
there they have found a 
home! From Atlantic coast 
to Pacific coast, her board- 
ing-place is known as “The 
Little Gray House.” 

In her small private sit- 
ting-room, back of the 
long, simply furnished 
double parlors, she talked 
to me recently of what her 
years as a boarding-house 
keeper for the young and 
the aspiring have meant to 
her; of the odd and inter- 
esting people whose lives she 
has shared; of the many 
young men and women who 
laid the groundwork of 
their worldiy success while 
living in cheap little hall 
bedrooms beneath her roof; 
of the romances that she has fostered. 

She told of lonesome boys and girls 
whose courage had been kept burning 
through the kindly deeds and sympathy 
of her younger sister, whom everyone 
loved and spoke of as “Miss Mary;” and 
of those rare, and often tragic, beings, set 
apart by some great talent, who stepped 
from her door to fame, and left behind 
them magic memories to brighten forever 
the old stone house where they had once 
lived. 

“Tt was in 1896,” she said, “that my 


two sisters and I, who were living in Georgia 
at that time, found ourselves faced with 
the necessity of making a living. We 
came to.New York. The only thing we 
knew how to do was to keep house, so we 
recklessly rented a house on West Twelfth 
Street—and prayed heaven to send us 
some nice, agreeable boarders. We had 
no more than two or three hundred dol- 
lars among us, and this barely patd our 
expenses ee the first month. But our 
prayer was answered, and six boarders 


Mrs. Moore’s One Dissipation | 


UT of her twenty-eight years of experi- 
ence in keeping a boarding-house Mrs. 
Moore has brought the firm conviction that 
people are honest. 
“We have helped dozens of young p 
financially,” she says; ““we never kept ac- 
count of the number. Sometimes it was at 
the cost of very real sacrifice on our part, 
but it gave us more happiness than any- 
thing else. It was our one disstpation, and 
we did it so much! 
‘** Also, countless times, we have let board 
bills run into many months. ‘I’m sorry to 
keep you waiting for vour money, but Pl 
pay you as soon as I can! some manly 
voung fellow would apologize unhappily. 
“*Don’t bother a minute! we would tell 
him. ‘We don’t? And alwavs our confidence 
was fully justified. They always did pav.”’ 


came to us within the first few weeks. 

**As we could afford it, we sent back to 
Georgia for the servants we had left there. 
One of the first to arrive was an old col- 
ored man who had been our gardener in 
Columbus. He was not at all taken with 
our neighborhood, and for weeks he spent 
his spare time wandering up and down 
Fifth Avenue, pricing the houses ad- 
vertised for rent. 

“*Nliss Mary, us ought ter git on de 
main street, he would remonstrate ear- 
nestly with my younger sister. “How folks 
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By Marion T. Colley 


gwine know you here and wants boarders, 
ef you stays gn er ]1'l side street lak dis? 
’Tain’t no way ter do!” 

“Notwithstanding the fact that we 
Were not in a stylish neighborhood, we 
soon had applications for board from 
many more people than we could accom- 
modate. With few exceptions, our first 
boarders were from the South. These 
told others about the place and its home- 
like atmosphere. 

‘And young people having a hard and 
lonely time in New York, 
trying to get a foothold, or 
to make ends meet on their 
meager salaries, began to 
Hock to us. We never had 
to advertise; our young 
folks did this for us, by 
word of mouth, and we 
never had room for half the 
number who wished to stay 
with us. 

‘At the end of two years, 
we decided to take a larger 
double housein Fifty-eighth 
Street. Sixty boarders rep- 
resented the capacity of this 
place, and it rarely had less 
than that. Often its elas- 
ticity was taxed to the ut- 
most to take in additional 
ones. Finally, after twelve 
years, we moved to our 
present house on Central 
Park West, where we can 
have as many as ninety 
persons under our roof. 


= Mest of our young peo- 

ple are from little 
towns and villages. Often 
they have never been away 
from home for any length of 
time, until they come to us, 
and many of them are des- 
perately homesick at first. I have seen 
them when they couldn’t trust them- 
selves to open letters from their parents 
in the public parlors, because they were 
afraid they would cry. 

“We have always been especially ten- 
der with these. ‘Oh, my dear,’ Mary 
used to say, putting her arm about some 
sad girl, ‘you'll feel as if you had known 
us alccays, before the month is out.’ 

“In order to create a homelike atmos- 
phere, and to supply the fun that all 
young folks needs (@outinued on page 157 
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Palace on the San 


A love story 
By Blanche Brace 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


Safe upon the solid rock their ugly houses 
stand— 

Come and see my shining palace built upon 
the sand! Epna St. Vincent MILtay. 


EE swung her paper hat bag defiantly 
as she neared the ramshackle 
house, bleak in the row of spruce 
summer bungalows, where the 
Collins family lived the year 

around, on Alki Point. Disdainfully 
she conquered the cowardly impulse to 
fold back the superfluous corners of the 
bag, giving it the appearance of some 
innocuous parcel that might just possibly 
escape comment. There would be a fine 
fuss, all right, all mght, about her buying 
another hat. Oh, well, what of it? 

“There’s always fuss about something 
or other, anyhow,” thought Lee. ‘And 
this 1s worth a row.” 

The scowl was wiped from her forehead, 
her mouth was brushed by a smile, her 
accustomed armor of entirely adequate, 
slightly hard self-sufficiency fell from her, 
leaving her wistful and defenaeless and 
very young. 

Kent Davis, music and life, a spring 
evening that wrapped caressing arms 
about her, a new moon—surely these 
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were worth any price the gods might 
choose to ask. 

Lee knew that the evening would be no 
more than an inconsiderable atom falling 
into the gay round of Kent’s existence; 
that didn’t prevent it from being a flaming 
rose to pin upon the drabness of her days. 


ALL the Collinses, except the mother of 
the family, were in the shabby living- 
room, stridently ugly with its scarred 
golden oak woodwork and its stiff plush 
chairs. Pa Collins, a small, assertive 
man in shirt sleeves, with the discouraged 
shoulders and sour lips of lifelong failure, 
read the evening paper. Edna, who had 
earned her own money for a_ business 
course, and was now a good stenographer, 
tight-lipped, rather pretty, sat darning a 
neat gray glove. u, an ironer in a 
laundry, distinctly good-looking in a big, 
blowsy way, was ating “The Sheik” on 
the squeaky phonograph. Danny, ten, 
sprawled on the floor, absorbed in a comic 
strip, while six-year-old Letty, earnestly 
discordant, tried to sing her struggling 
kitten to sleep. The room was pervaded 
by the smell of boiling corned beef and 
greens. 


“?’Lo, Kid! What you got there?” 
demanded Lou. 

“My goodness!” 
Edna. ‘ 
gone and bought another hat?” ; 

“Oh no; this is just a Twin Six | 
brought home in a bag,” retorted Lee, 
nervously flippant. 

“Clothes, clothes, clothes!” Pa Collins 
groaned, over the top of his_papet. 
“That’s all a man ever hears around here.” 

“Let’s have a squint at it, now you ve 
got it,’’ demanded Lou. 

With compressed lips, Lee drew a chic 
little tricorne of soft black straw from the 
bag. Under their critical gaze, she thrust 
off the navy blue cloche she wore and 
carefully settled the new hat in its place. 
The effect was undeniably gallant. Lee’s 
eyes looked bigger and bluer, her cheeks 
more creamy, her smooth black hair, with 
its boyish shingle, sleeker than before. 

“How much?” asked Edna. 

“Six for the shape,” Lee made te 
luctant answer. ‘The little arrow of bri- 
liants was a dollar. It’ll last a lifetime.’ 

“Seven dollars!’? Lou was honestly 
scandalized. ‘For that plain thing!” 

“T ouess it’s my own money!” cried 


severely exclaimec 


You don’t mean to say you've | 


Shining Palace on the Sand, by BLANcHE Brace 


€e notly. “What do you know about 
ats, anyhow? his is hardly any differ- 
nt from a Paris model in our French 
efeimelt that cost twenty-five dollars!” 

a Collins looked up aghast from his 
laper. 

“Let me catch any of my kids paying 
wenty-five dollars for a hat!” he ejacu- 
ated. 

A sneer marred the soft loveliness of 
£e's mouth. 

“Fine chance!” she remarked. 


TTHIS crucial moment, Mrs. Collins 
* pushed open the old-fashioned sliding 
oor that connected the room with the 
inng-room. Conscious of something 
rained in the atmosphere, she peered in 
t them, a small, faded woman with a 
‘sae of the impudent blitheness of a 
in about her poise, and in her blue eyes 
gleamof wistfulness like the look in Lee’s 
m. Her house dress sagged, her face 
as flushed from the kitchen heat, her 
ar was a little tumbled, her hands 
hotty from a lifetime of hard work, and 
t there was something incurably young 
id adventurous about her smile. 

Take off your hat and stay a while,’ 
¢ laughed. 

“It’s a nee hat!” the others chanted 
together. 

It’sreal pretty,” her mother answered 
e hurt little-girl look, half guilty and 
lf defiant, in Lee’s eyes. “Lots of 
yle. Well, take it off, honey, and come 
to dinner.” 

‘I'm dining out,” murmured Lee. She 
dn’t know what made her speak in that 
surd manner, except that it was the 
ds she had used in her thoughts all 
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“Will you listen!” acidly commented 


dna. 
dines.’ 

Pa Collins folded his paper and pushed 
his glasses farther down on his nose, as if 
to let out the glare. 

“T won’t have this gallivantin’ around 
till all hours!” he proclaimed. 

“I’m just going out to dinner and to 
dance a while,” Lee said. 

“With Kent Davis,’ she added re- 
luctantly. 

“My land, the young P of W!”’ said 
Lou, impressed. She always used the 
initials to mean Prince of Wales, which 
term, with her, indicated any person of 
unusual importance and masculine gender. 

‘“That’s right—make a fool of your- 
self!’ advised Ednacrisply. “Throw over 
a nice, hard-working boy who wants 
to marry you, like Jim Garner, for a 
lounge lizard who wouldn’t dare to speak 
to you when his own gang was there!”’ 

““No good to himself or anybody else, 
that Kent Davis!’”’ Her father authorita- 
tively joined the fray. ‘‘Got kicked out 
of Harvard. Hasn’t done a lick of work 
since the war. You let that Queen 
Anne Hill crowd alone, Lee, do you hear?” 

‘““Let me wise you, Kid: you won’t 
get anything but a headache from play- 
ing around with the swells,” declared 
Lou sagely. “Nothing will ever come 
from stepping out with Kent Davis; you 
mark my words.” 


“She doesn't ¢at. any more, she 


WIN flames leaped up in Lee’s eyes. 

Her bosom heaved. She stamped a 
small foot in a shabby, too-high-heeled 
shoe. 

“Oh, you—you make me sick!”” Her 
voice trembled with shame and scorn. 
“TI don’t <vant to get anything out of it! 
I don’t want anything to come of it. All 
I want ts a little fun.” 

She turned and ran into her room, 
confronting her flushed image in the 
mirror with blurred eyes. It was always 
that way. When, at rare intervals, 
something simple and exquisite, whose 
beauty a little fed her hungry soul, like 
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Conscious of something strained 
in the atmosphere, Mrs. Col- 
lins peered in at them from 
the doorway. ... ‘*Take off 
your hat and stay a while,’’ she 
laughed. ... “It’s a new hat!”’ 
the others chanted all together 


the new hat, or this evening with Kent 
Davis, offered itself, the family had to go 
and spoil it for her. 
As Lee hurried down-stairs in_ her 
lain white crépe dress and the little 
Eiack hat, Lou sent her love to the Kink; 
Edna advised her sister to remember that 
to Kent Davis she was only a shop girl, 
that was all, and Pa Collins enone that 
any young feller who didn’t call at a 
irl’s house for her showed clearly what 
he thought of her. Only Mrs. Collins, 
appearing at the door with an odor of 
soapsuds about her, but a look sur- 
prisingly young and wistful in her eyes, 
oped that Lee would have a good time. 


QHE forgot that the evening was hope- 
\7 lessly spoiled for her, the instant she saw 
Kent Davis waiting just where she had 
told him to be, hunched in his low-hung 
pray roadster off the boulevard road. She 

ad told him that it would be a crime to 
run his car through all that sand; but the 
fact was she hadn’t wanted him to get a 
nearer view of the ramshackle house, with 
the family furtively peering out from be- 
hind the shapeless curtains. 

Kent got out of his car and stood wait- 
ing for her, with his whimsical smile, half 
boyish, half mocking. He was a tall, 
brown youth, handsome in spite of a look 
of discontent that seemed to be settling 
permanently into place. 

Lee knew at once that he was pleased 
with her appearance, although, of course, 
he didn’t offer any of Jim Garner’s bla- 
tant compliments. e didn’t say, for 
instance, ‘“‘Gosh! Some hat!” or, “That 
dress certainly knocks out a couple of 
eyes!” But his smile paid Lee a compli- 
ment that brought a dush to her cheek. 

“Like the new moon I ordered for 
you?” he asked. 

“T guess it will have to do,” laughed 
Lee, with a sidewise, teasing glance out of 
blue eyes. 

“Tf you aren’t pleased with it, I’ll have 
it changed.”’ 

Nonsense, of ¢ourse; but-nonsense that | 
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fell like music on Lee’s ears. None of 
the men she’d ever known had talked to 
her like that. The others limited their 
conversation to long recitals of the tire- 
some details of their dull daily lives, 
clumsy love-making, heavy-handed jocu- 
larity—kidding, in their own vernacular. 
Lee felt as if she were living in a story, as 
Kent Davis helped her into the gray 
roadster and ok his place at her side. 

““Where to, Moddom?” He touched his 
“ai with his best imitation of a chauf- 
eur. : 

‘Lee gave a radiant glance about her 
that encompassed the smooth boulevard 
road, the shining water of Puget Sound, 
and the low evening star, very large in 
the clear sky above the purple Olympics. 
- “Anywhere but home, fares!” she 
laughed, as the roadster gained speed. 

They flashed down 
the boulevard. Lee, 
a little smile upon her 
lips, leaned luxuriously 
back and mused upon 
the chance that had 
tossed this evening in 
her lap. She had al- 
ways known who Kent 
Davis was, of course. 
As far back as she could 
remember she had read 
his name in the society 
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hed 


“Jimmy, I'm = sorry! 
she murmured, peni- 
tent and ashamed. ‘‘It’s 
_ beastly of me, but I 
forgot! Isn’t there 
some other girl who— 
Here’s Lou!’’ she _ ex- 
claimed gratefully, as 
her sister appeared 


The American Magazine 


columns, and had listened to rumors of his 
escapades. As a child, she had stared 
jealously at the printed picture of Kent on 
the pawing, pedigreed steed that had been 
given to him on his tenth birthday. 

Later, a shabby morsel of a girl, she 
had been a freshman in high ‘school when 
Kent Davis, captain of the football team, 
star of the dramatic- club, and most 
popular boy in school, was president of 
the senior class. Then she had had to 
leave school to go to work, and Kent had 
gone to Harvard, and from there to fight 
in France. 

Later still, Lee had seen his name 
frequently in the papers again, had 
thrilled to the account of his decoration 
for bravery, had known when he returned 
after the Armistice, had read of his sailing 
for Japan, his discreetly hinted engage- 
ment. 

Then one day she had looked up from 
her book counter in the Big Store into his 
face. She knew him instantly, although 
he didn’t remember her at all. 

“Have you got that latest thing of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s?” he had 
wanted to know. “Great stuff, isn’t it?” 

“Edna who?” Lee blankly inquired. 
Requests for poetry weren’t frequent at 
her counter. 

The book hadn’t been in stock. For 
some reason, the incident left Lee oddly 
unhappy, disgruntled. People like Kent 
Davis had time to read poetry, she told 
herself, scornfully—what else had they 
to do?, But late the next afternoon had 
found Kent Davis back at her counter 
again, a little embarrassed as he held out a 
thin parcel to her. 

“I’ve brought you one of those Millay’s 
—if you’ll have it,” he explained. “‘ Please 


’ 
‘+ 


do! It’s a crime for you not to knowl 
verses, when they’re so like you!” 

Nobody had ever given Lee a book 
poems before. Lee found enchantme 
in the very touch of the thick, rough paj 
beneath her fingers; she thrilled to t 
music, the poignant dtinind the flami 
rebellion, the gallant youth of Edna | 
Vincent Millay. So their friendship h 
begun. 


“How you chatter!” laughed Ker 
turning his head so that he coy 
look into her dreaming face. ‘‘Goingt 
fast for you?” 

“Tt can’t be done!” said Lee. 

Dinner was perfect. They sat in 
remote corner of the veranda of the a 
Tacoma hotel, the fragrance from 
thousand roses mingled with the s: 
breeze from the bay blowing into the 
faces. Kent ordered with assuranc 
cold clam broth, chicken and artichok: 
and crusty little rolls, alligator pear sala 
ices and little cups of strong black cc 
fee. Lee wondered what he would hai 
thought of the dining-room of her hom 
the spotty tablecloth, the meal of corns 
beef and greens, innumerable cups | 
strong black tea, apple sauce and cak 
and the eternal bickering around tt 
table. 

‘They danced, and danced again. The 
steps matched as well as their ideas o 
the universe. It was hours later, in th 
velvety, sequined blackness of after mid 
night, when they got out of the car 3 
the end of the boulevard road. Late a 
it was, it seemed to both that the evenin 
had been unfairly brief, and they sa 
down on the sand to prolong it with talk 
unconsciously timing their sentences t 
the rhythmic roll of th 
waves. 

“You’re a funny kid! 
Kent Davis told her, afte 
a while. “You make m 
ashamed of myself for | 
great, lazy lout! Look her 
—hasn’t so (ta warned yot 
against me?” 

Lee didn’t know what t 
say. Kentlaughed. A youn: 
laugh, hard and cynical o 
the surface, with an obviou 
hurt beneath. 

“It’s true!” he boasted 
‘‘l’m no good, Lee; that’s : 
fact. I got kicked out a 
Harvard. You see, Mothe 
had made me promise no 
to enlist till I was throug! 
with college, so I fixed it s 
college would be throug! 
with me! And I haven’ 
been worth my salt since 
college, I'll tell the world!’ 

He brooded, sullenly. Lee 
sat very still, a little white 
bluronthesand. She wanted 
to contradict him, wanted 
to comfort the hurt that his 
voice betrayed, but the 
words would not come. 

“Oh, well, what of it?” 
Kent challenged the world. 
‘“T’m going to loaf around 
for a few years, and after 
that—who can tell? So you 
see, Lee, I’m not worth 
. Wasting time on, eh? And 
(© a pretty girl like you can't 


Shining Palace on the Sand, by BLANCHE BRACE 
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wanted to comfort the hurt that his voice betrayed, but the words would not come 


afford to waste time, of course. She has to 
be getting things settled for her future, 
what?” 

He was telling her, as her family had 
done, that nothing would come of it, 
that there was nothing serious about his 
intentions. He was making it clear to 
her on what understanding their friend- 
ship must be based, if they were to be 
friends. Lee ought to resent it, perhaps, 
bus Settled things? I hate them!” cried 
Lee. “Getting in the winter’s coal in 
July, saving money for ugly bungalows, 
instead of spending it on bunches of 
violets, sag ft and washing dishes, 
taking care of croupy kids—not me! i 

“Attagirl, Lee!” Kent Davis lightly 
approved. 
rather proudly remembered a 
favored couplet in the thin volume he had 
given her, and quoted the words in her 


lilting voice: 


‘Safe Upon the solid rock their ugly houses 
stand— 

Come and see my shining palace built upon 
the sand!’ 


Kent Davis put a big paw over the slim 
hands folded in Lee’s lap. 

“Let’s play in it together, just this 
summer, your ‘shining palace on the 
sand!’”’ he urged. 


HREE or four times a week after that 

the gray roadster waited at the end of 
the houlevatd road to whirl them away to 
hours of riotous gayety. Sometimes they 
dined in state at the new Hotel Olympic 
or the Arctic Club; sometimes they danced 
the evening through at gay little caba- 
rets, sometimes they ate in rather fur- 
tive-eyed road-houses off the boulevard 
roads, opening their hearts to each other 
to a blaring accompaniment of jazz. Al- 
ways, no matter where they were or what 


they did, they talked and talked, asjaif 


they could never have enough of talking. 

Lee, eagerly listening, learned what a 
forlorn, spoiled youngster Kent had been 
in those old days when she had envied 
him so bitterly. The pedigreed pony, 
for instance, had been no more than the 
sop offered him for a year of loneliness 
when the family left him with a tutor 
while they went to Europe. 

‘“‘I’d get so darned lonesome that I 
used to go out into Red Knight?s stall, 
and cry all over him!” rathershamefacedly 
related Kent. 

“Poor little boy!” said Lee softly, not 
to him, but to that wistful, bygone child. 

Many other things he told her. About 
the “streak of yellow a yard wide” that he 
had discovered in himself when he had 
encountered the Huns at first hand; his 
decoration, he insisted, ‘‘just happened, 
the way accidents will.” About how 
purpors ess had seemed the life to which 

e returned afrer(Cdatinued on page 124) 


John Francis O’Connell, of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
boss canvasman, Sells Floto Circus, who manages 
everything connected with setting up and taking 
**Cow’’ O’Connell 
has been in circus life for twenty-five years 


down tents and equipment. 


HE real marvel of the great 

American circus is not the per- 

formance, but the fact that it is 

here to-day and gone to-morrow. 

A million-dollar manufactory is 
set up, operated, torn down, and moved 
scores of miles, in each twenty-four 
hours. 

There is nothing like it anywhere else 
11 the world. It is the last word in coor- 
dinated effort. 

And of all the executives who keep the 
show moving, the most picturesque, I 
think, is the boss canvasman. He Bae to 

“get her up and take her down.” If it 
were not for him and his willing workers, 
there would be no circus. 

So, meet my friend, John’ Francis 
O’Connell, boss canvas- 
man with the Sells 


Floto Cupcus, better 
known/on the circus 
lots4s ‘‘Cow.””’ He will 


tell you the how and: 
the why of the travel- 
ing tented city. 
Pretend you have 
been, with me, trailing 
the circus from Pater- 
son to Newark, to Fall 
Rives, to Kingston. 
Keep close to the heels 
of a mighty man of 
thirty-nine, who stands 
six feet one inch 1n his 
broad-toed brogans, 
and tips the scales at 
two hundred and ten 
ounds. Witness the 
Ereadeh of shoulder, 
depth of chest, the elo- 
quent gestures of his 
brawny arms, the occa- 


together. 
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and beeswax, and heavily reinforced with ropes. 
To keep ropes from tangling, rigging men often ride the 


500 to 900 pounds. 
‘bale rings’’ to the tops of the center poles, sliding down the canvas,afterward 


4 


sional doubling of his huge 
fists. Listen to his deep- 
throated commands as the 
magic city rises on a sum- 
mer morning. 

““Cow” and his canvas- 
man crew are “getting her 

’ Follow him about that 
aes the magic city falls, 
the lot toward the circus 

train. ‘Cow’ and his cohorts are ‘‘get- 
ting her down.” It’s the best part of the 
show! Ask any towner. 

For the most part, conversation with 
“Cow” O'Connell is sadly disjointed. 
But if you can catch him when “‘every- 
thing is up,” and breakfast is over, and he 
is sitting in the shade of his stake and 
chain wagon, he will, if you have his 
conhdence, tell you what makes the cir- 
cus wheels go round. 

‘“A fellow’s got to love trouping for 
trouping’s sake,” he says, “‘and he’s got to 
believe that Ais job, big or little, 1s the 
most important on the show, or he won't 
be with it,” says “Cow.” “The circus 


same seth 
and rolls o 


Raising ie “big top’ * stter its ten sections have been arenas out oor laced 


The canvas is eight- or ten-ounce duck, waterproofed with paraffin 
A section will weigh from 


The Tougher The 
Job the Tighter 
They Stick 


“Cow” O’Connell, boss canvasman, tells what 
keeps a circus moving —“Sometimes men quit 
when they are not specially needed,” he says; 

“but when there’s rain and wind and mud to 
ficht, you couldn’t chase one of ’em off the 
lot —That’s the kind of loyalty that makes 
the show go round”—Stories of circus life 


By Earl Chapin May 


trouper—at least among us rag rollers— 
has got to be willing to work harder, 
and stand more grief for less money 
than he could get anywhere else, or he 
won't be trouping. If he isn t here for 
the love of the game, he won’t be here 
at all. 

“That goes for almost any business, 
but more so for a circus. And because we 
all love the game we are sticking to, it 
isn’t a hard life for us. 


“TYE got a hundred men working in my 
department. Twenty-five are white. 
Seventy-five are negroes. There isn’t a 
quitter among them. 

‘We're up at six or seven every morn- 

ing, according to when the circus train 
gets into town. We work from two to five 
hours before breakfast. We keep on work- 
ing until one or two o’clock. We sleep 
around the lot until four or five o’clock. 
We are working after that unt:! one 
o'clock or later the next morning. Then 
we sleep on the train until six or seven 
again. And we fatten on it. 
“I’m speaking of fair 
weather. In rain and 
mud we work longer 
and harder. That’s the 
only difference, with 
this exception: my 
men stick closer to the 
show in tough weather 
than in fair. 

“After we opened 
the tenting season of 
1923, at Peru, Indiana, 
We ran into nineteen 
days of rain and mud 
out of the first twent 
one. We bucked the 
worst weather I ever 

saw all through Indiana, 
Ohio, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. Not one of my 
men woofed, laid down, 
uit. 
hen we ran into 
hve days of fatr weath- 


The Tougher the Job the Tighter They Stick, by EARL Cuapin May 


er, and twelve of my best men blew the 
show! Why? Because the tough break 
ey knew I could get all the 
men I wanted, with factories closing down 
and ign of labor—and they jumped to 


was over. 


anotner show. 


“They hadn’t any kick coming on the 
way we treated them. Our cookhouse is 
the best ever. They had plenty of sleep- 
ing room, and porter service in their cars. 
But the show wasn’t moving fast enough, 
or they were just naturally restless. 
They'll be back some day. You couldn’t 


have run them off the 
show, if they had thought 
we were short-handed 
and needed them. 
“More than twenty 
diferent tents go up 
every morning and come 
down every night. Some 
of the smaller ones, such 
as the blacksmith shop, 
candy stands, barber 
shop, laundry and _ har- 
ness shop, are put up by 
men who work in them. 
The cookhouse and 
kitchen are put up by the 
cookhouse crew. But all 
the rest of them are 
handled by the men in 
my department, except 
the dressing-room, which 
the property man putsup. 
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pearances. 


anywhere and at any time. 
to help raise the big top ‘‘peaks.’’ These huge beasts, 
who do much of the heavy work around the circus 
lot, realize the importance of their tasks, and are 
disappointed if overlooked in the assignment of jobs 


Roman soldiers snatching forty winks between ap- 
A good trouper must be able to sleep 


(Left) Elephant ready 


“There are all kinds of specialists, the 
chief of which are the ‘politicians.’ A 
politician is a man who is obliged to use 
his head. 

“They are not quite sub-bosses—I have 
four of those—but the politicians are 
responsible for a certain amount of rig- 
ging and equipment. 

‘There’s great rivalry among the three 
crews responsible for unloading the three 
big-top canvas wagons in the morning and 


always fussing round, coiling rope, piling 
spare stakes, and generally tidying up, 
woman-fashion. ‘Stella’ is out of Chicago, 
where he can have a good job driving 
teams for the South Park Board any 
time he wants it. He’s got a good home 
too. He’s been trouping, off and on, 
since 1906. . 

‘After the big top is up, the light men 
finish stringing their cables and ecene 
their electric lights, and the property men 


finish hanging their rigging, while my 
crew splits up on seat work, ‘carrying in 
the lumber,’ as we say. Here comes more 
specialization. There is a back-end gang, 
and a front-end gang on the blue seats, 
and a grand-stand gang on one reserved 
seat section, and a short-side gang on the 
other reserved seat section. These gangs 
are also divided into specialists. Each has 
his own particular ich No man gets in 
another man’s way. 


loading them up at night. Each 
crew wants to get its job done 
frst. The bales on a wet night 
weigh a thousand pounds each, 
but the boys make a game of it, 
as most troupers do of every job. 
That’s the way to put it over. 


‘AFTER I’ve laid out the lot 
with my tapeline I don’t pay 

much attention to anything but 
getting up the big top. My assist- 
ant bosses take care of the rest. 
Matt Schrommer, better known 
as ‘Black-Top Mike,’ gets up the 
menagerie. Fre got his monica 
because he was canvas boss on 
the old motion picture black top 
the Ringling show used to carry. 
Ed Hartman gets up the house 
tents. He’s been ‘Full House’ on 
the lots since he joined out with 
the old Barnum and Bailey show. 
[he cookhouse waiter used to 
come along to his table and say: 

“What ll you have? Pork 
chops, beefsteak, ham and eggs, 
cold dog, or boiled beef with 
spinach?” 

“And Ed would always an- 
swer: 

“Give me a full house,” poker 
fashion. 

“There’s a reason for every 
nickname on the lots. One man 
is called ‘Stella,’ because he 1s 
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The home life of a circus family is as happy and normal as 
that of any other American household. This young trouper 
evidently realizes the seriousness of life, but is not dismayed 


‘The stringer men bring the 
stringers in from the stringer 
wagon. Block boys distribute 
the blocks. Jack men place the 


blocks under the jacks’ feet, | 


making allowance for any slope 
in the ground. Then the seat 
men, after laying the stringers 
in the jacks, lay the blue seat 


planks, or the folding reserved 
seats, along the stringers, and 


level everything up. 


“FIXHE cable men fasten the 

steel truss cables or chains 
from the front of the stringers to 
the bottom of the next-to-the- 
tallest jacks. That keeps the 
seats from sliding forward. The 
jack setters keepthe jacks trussed 
up, so the seats can’t slide side- 
wise and go down. 

‘All seat men examine the 
seats during the performances 
and between shows. Only seat 
men are allowed under the seats 
at any time. Seat men usually 
sling Ragiriocks and sleep under 
the seats in the afternoon. A cir- 
cus can’t afford to have the seats 
go down! You see why every 
man’s job is important. 

“Old Black Sam, a stuttering 
negrowho ts always woofing with 
somegneyon the lot, is my head 
blade’ “Cpatitred on page §2) 


Eustis Made a Million Dollars 


In Order To Give It Away 


The story of a crippled boy who dedicated his life to the apparently hopeless am- 
bition of making enough money to found a hospital and home for crippled 
children— How he realized his dream of giving others the 
fighting chance for health which poverty had denied him 


By William S. Dutton 


NE of the big) Minneapolis 
newspapers, some months ago, 
asked its readers to nominate 
the citizen who had rendered 
the most unselfish service to 


the ay during 1924, so that his portrait 
might be painted and hung in a Municipal 


Hall of Fame. 

Such was the character of the contest 
that the judges of the district court 
agreed to sit as a board of award. Hun- 
dreds of thinking persons expressed their 
opinions. A dozen names, those of some 
of the city’s foremost men and women, 
were submitted in nomination. —~ 

But among the nominees, one man 
stood out like a pine that towers above all 
the forest. When he was hfteen years old, 
iliness made him a cripple. His parents 
had been poor. There had been no money 
for the medical attention which might 
have cured him. But in spite of contin- 
uous and intense suffering he had edu- 
cated himself, had qualihed in the law, 
and had gone West. And there, while 
still a young man, he had become pos- 
sessed with the ambition to earn one 
million dollars, not for himself but that 
he might dedicate it to the beneht of poor 
children, afflicted and crippled as he 
had been! 

Forty-three years he had worked, his 
great dream ever before him. He had lived 
frugally, denied himself. Though he had 
built great othce buildings in which he 
invested his earnings, he never bothered 
to build himself a home. Behind his back, 
many had called him a tightwad; others 
had thought of him as a money-grabber. 
He had kept his dream a secret, let calk 
pass unanswered. 

Then, at almost eighty years of age, 
without even attaching his name to the 
trust, he had turned over all that he 
possessed—a full half million more than 
he had planned originally—-to the crip- 
pled children of the Northwest. He had 
retained out of his fortune only enough 
to live in the simple way he had always 
lived, during the remainder of his life. 

The award of the judges was unani- 
mous. ILhis man, William H. Eustis, 
they decided, had given to Minneapolis 
the most unselfish service of all. So his 
picture was placed in the local Hall of 
Fame. 

Not long ago, seated a few feet from me 
in his little othce in the Corn Exchange 
Building, in) Minneapohs, Mir. Eustis 
told me his story. I had expected to hnd 
fine mahogany, broad windows, spacious- 
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ness—-the trappings which usually sur- 
round a man who could afford to give 
away a million and a half dollars. 

Instead, | found a tiny room whose 
walls were almost dingy, bare but for a 
few plain pictures. No carpet was on the 
floor. The two old roll-top desks, before 
one of which Mr. Eustis sat, were ink- 
stained and worn. The three chairs, the 
single hling cabinet, the few modest book- 
cases—hilled to the bursting point with 
well-tchumbed books—were of an old and 
bygone fashion. 

‘There was but one window, no recep- 
tion hall, not even a stenographer, no 
othce boy; just a dusty, quaint, shabby 


little room with worn things, presided 


over by a kindly, bent, soft-voiced old 
man, at whose side rested a- pair of 


.crutches and who smiled at my surprise 
Las I looked about me. 


“When [ practiced law,” he said, ‘I 
had a nice ofhce.: Chents expected it of a 
lawyer, so [ had to make a ‘show’ to 
please them. But now I take what’s left 
in the building.” 

“You don’t believe in show?”’ I asked. 

“Tm plain,” he answered. ‘I like 
plain things. They keep you nearer to 
realities, * and to people. -Lhen, too, 
stripped of all ‘front’ you are what you 
are, and folks can take you, or leave you, 
on that basis. The friends I have made 
are my friends; I didn’t make them 
through having money, but by being 
myself. When they come here, they don’t 
pay any attention to the ofhce. They 
come to see me.” 


HE telephone rang. The width of the 

room separated it from Mr. Fustis’s 
desk. He picked up his crutches and has- 
tened to answer it. His coat, | noticed, was 
patched where the crutches had worn the 
armpits and the patches didn’t match the 
garment. It was threadbare. 

‘Would you mind telling me,” T asked, 
when he had sat down again, “why your 
‘phone t is in such an inconvenient place?” 

‘Pve always kept the telephone as far 
away as | could,” he explained. **Get- 
ting up and down to answer it gives me 
exercise. IT wouldn’t be here to-day if it 
weren't for exercise.” 

He reflected a moment. 

“You wouldn’t think to see me now, 
dependent on these crutches, that 1 was 
one of the huskiest youngsters in our 
county, now would you? My father, 
Tobias Eustis, was a wheelwright by 
trade, and it was his desire thatdishould 


be a blacksmith. But let’s go back still 
earher than that. 

“TIT was born at Oxbow, New York; 
but after a year we moved to Hammond, 
in St. Lawrence County, where Father 
set up his shop on the crossroads. I was 
second in a family that was to grow to 
twelve, but being the strongest of the 
boys I stood next to Father when work 
was to be done. And we always had 
plenty of work. 


N ADDITION to the wheelwright 
shop, we had a small farm. The grain 
was cradled by hand and the sheaves tied 
by hand. There was plowing to be done 
behind a horse and a single-furrow plow, 
not a tractor. The grain was threshed 
out with hand flails. Every winter we 
burned a pile of wood as big as the house, 
and that wood had to be cut. I helped do 
all of these things. 
“My first real job, though, was in 
Blackman’s tannery at Hammond, help- 


ing grind bark. My task was to keep the 


hopper filled with bark, and for ie | 
received twenty-hve cents a day. Few 
boys of my age could earn as much. The 
idea of my becoming a blacksmith was 
abandoned. 

‘Big and strong as I was, I liked to 
read and study. The slavery question 
was on every tongue, Lincoln was rising 
into prominence, and big events were 
sairring. [read every word I could find on 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates, and_ on 
Lincoln’s career. Secretly I yearned to 
be a great orator and a lawyer. I'd sneak 
into the barn when nobody was about, 
and repeat to the cows and horses parts 
of Lincoln’s speeches. It was ‘boy stuff’ 
of course; but I was dead serious in it 
nevertheless. 

So I grew to be fifteen. One evening, 
in December of 1860, while carrying a 
ail of water from the house to the barn, 
a slipped and fell down. To this day | 
don’t know how I came to slip. All | 
can recall is that, in spite of every effort, 
I couldn’t rise again. [ didn’t feel very 
much hurt. Yet I was helpless. 

“T shouted for help, and Father and 
one of the boys carried me into the house. 
At the tame nobody thought much of the 
injury. Then my hip became atected. 
It grew rapidly worse until I was unable 
to get up from my bed. My parents tried 
every remedy they knew. The neighbors 
prescribed, At length we called in the 
horse doctom and he did what he could. 

‘(Ber One Mear [was down on my back 


! 
~~ we ee © 


_were called into the Union 
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in bed, more dead than alive. On my hip 
had broken out many terrible sores, 
followed by a sloughing off of the bone 
that seemed intent on draining the very 
life from me. Nobody knew what the 
disease was. No remedy of which we 
knew could check it. Until I was twenty, 
it was a nip-and-tuck fight for my life.” 

Mr. Eustis regarded me steadily. His 
tone lacked all bitterness, was almost 
whimsical. He might have 
been speaking of someone 
other than himself, or of an 
experience which had turned 
out to be no more than a bad 
dream. 


UT behind his casual man- 
ner I couldn’t help but 
glimpsethe heartache and the 
tragedy of those years. Ham- 
mond was but a village. In 
those days folks made their 
own medicines of herbs and 
roots, and were accustomed 
to doing their own doctoring. 
Physicians were few in the 
district; and then the Civil 
War was on. The North 
needed its medical men to 
care for its wounded at the 
battle front, and it took them. 
Tobias Eustis’s sick boy was 
without medical aid. 
“‘The neighbors did all 
they could,” Mr. Eustis has- 
tened to assure me. ‘‘When- 
ever they heard of some 
new remedy they’d come 
running to tell me about it, 
in the hope that it might help. 
The whole town saved its 
rags to keep me in bandages. 
And never a person passed 
our gate who didn’t pause 
for a word or, in some way, 
try to give a little comfort.” 
Two of the Eustis boys 


army. One of them, later, 
was brought home wounded, 
to die. The farm went down, 
as did all the others about 
Hammond. The income of 
the wheelwright shop at the 
crossroads windled, and 
Tobias Eustis aged and grew gray. Each 
list of dead and wounded held now an 
even greater suspense. And through it 
all, William, who was to have been his 
father’s mainstay, lay a burden, fighting 
the grimmest fight man has to fight. 

““It seemed endless,’ he confessed to 
me. ‘I saw Mother slaving away her 
best years, Father worried. I couldn’t 
lift a hand to help them. Far worse than 
my physical suffering was my helpless- 
ness, which made me a burden on them. 

“But I held on. I wouldn’t give up 
hope. All told, there were three factors 
which helped me pull through. One was 
that I had been an outdoor youngster and 
was naturally as tough as a pine knot. A 
second was the innate fight in me—I 
detested being beaten. I wouldn’t admit 
defeat in anything, even to myself. 

“Then there was that boyhood dream of 
mine to be a lawyer. It was just a wild, 
sweet dream; but I didn’t let myself give 
it up. I'd let my imagination run nit, 
and though I didn’t know it then, that 
was the very best thing I could have done. 


seventy-eight years old. 


It kept my thoughts off my predicament 
and soaring in the clouds. It led me, if 
a in a spirit of make-believe, to study 
and keep up my reading. 

“I’ve lived a good many years. To-day 
I’m an old man, they say. If I’ve learned 
one thing bigger than any other, more 
helpful than any other, I’d say it is this: 
Our ability to dream, and to keep on 
dreaming, even though our imaginings 
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In recognition of his unselfish services in behalf of the crippled 
children of the Northwest, William H. Eustis, of Minneapolis, 
was recently elected by his fellow citizens to a place in that 
city’s Hall of Fame. A cripple since he was fifteen, he has 
spent forty-three years of his life laboring to make the mil- 
lion dollars which he has just given to found a hospital and 
home for children handicapped as he was. Mr. Eustis is 
He was born in Oxbow, New York 


look utterly impossible and foolish, ts our 
greatest asset. If you’ve got a dream for 
yourself, by all means dream it, and 
dream it bade and most earnestly 
when it seems furthest from ever comin 
true. One dream, my first one, seerited 
me to live, when by every precedent of 
medicine I should have died; my second 
dream—to some day be able to do some- 
thing for others, that they might not 
suffer my lot—enabled me to achieve far 
beyond the measure for which I was 
destined. 


ze YEARS ago, after I had entered college, 

I went to a great physician, Doctor 
Sawyer, in New York City, and asked him 
to examine me. When he had finished, he 
stood back in astoundment. 

**T can’t understand why you are 
living!’ he said. ‘You should have died 
before you were twenty.’ 

‘“*T gave him my explanation. 

“cou must be right,’ he said finally. 
‘Thought, will power—something—lifted 
you above yourself! It gave you ;an 


interest in life that proved stronger thar. 
the disease.’” 

A score of miles from Hammond was 
the Gouverneur Wesleyan Seminary. 
For two years, while he lay in bed, Eustis 
pictured himself some day continuing his 
education there. He planned just how he 
could do it, if his father would agree to 
help him get started. As soon as he was 
able to leave home he proceeded to go 
ahead with this plan. 

One day, in the autumn of 
1865, to the surprise of all the 
neighbors, the old sorrel was 
hitched to the buckboard and 
a strange lot of baggage put 
aboard. In addition to cloth- 
ing and some ks, pots, 
pans, kettles, and foodstuffs 
that would keep, were loaded 
in the back. Then William 
and his younger brother 
climbed in. 


“DP you plan to start 
a restaurant?” I ex- 
claimed when told of these 
preparations. 

‘Well, not quite that,” he 
chuckled. “My plan was to 
do all of my own cooking and 
housekeeping. While sitting 
about helpless in the kitchen 
at home I had learned to 
cook, simply by watching 
Mother and asking questions. 
My parents agreed topart with 
certain utensils, and prom- 
ised to keep me in supplies 
from the farm. That solved 
my living problem at the sem- 
inary for the first year. After 
that, I made my own way. 

‘“‘I was far from being well 

et. You will get an idea of 

ow I looked from a remark 
which I overheard while go- 
ing through the formalities of 
enrollment. I was standing 
in line with other students, 
resting on my crutches. One 
of the instructors walked by 
with a companion and, seeing 
me, stared im surprise. 

‘**Great heavens!’ he said, 
in an aside, ‘Who dragged 
that wreck in? This isn’t a hospital. 

“‘I was sensitive and the remark cut 
deep. 

“I couldn’t play with the other boys. 
Most of my spare time had to be spent 
in my room, or somewhere else out of the 
way. I discovered very soon that this 
program of perpetual study without exer- 
cise was going to be my undoing, unless I 
altered it. So I worked out a set of physi- 
cal exercises which I could do before the 
open window in my room. I walked to 
every class, starting early and going the 
longest way round. 

‘‘I arranged things in my room as in- 
conveniently as I could, my whole idea 
being to make for myself extra effort in 
the form of extra steps. I let nobody do 
anything for me, and I formed the habit 
of performing routine physical duties in 
the most difficult way. 

‘“‘I refused to consider myself an in- 
valid. I had certain limitations, of course, 
but within them I regarded myself as 
competent as any other. Had I sat down 
and let other folks (Continued on page 151) 
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[’'d never seen things like you put them up to me that night. . . . And I’ve thanked you a thou- 
sand times since!’’. . . He paused, embarrassed. ‘*I don’t know why I’m giving you all this line. 
Something just seemed to make me spill it, that’s all.’’ Jim’s face was crimson. He was incoherent 
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“So This is Life!” 


The story of a plodder 


By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RAY C. STRANG 


ADMIT freely, at the outset, that 

this is really not a story at all. It is 

merely a simple statement of fact 

concerning one strange day in the 

life of Jim McGee, and the events 
that led up to it. And Jim, be it under- 
stood, is no hero. He is the most ordinary 
chap in the world. que the sort of plain, 
everyday young fellow who lives down 
the street from you, third house from the 
corner, left-hand side. 

The ordinary quality of Jim’s con- 
dition became apparent, even to him, 
when he was very young. There were no 
distinguishing marks about his family, 
his home, or himself. 

Herb Smith’s father, for instance, was 
a politician in the big suburb where they 
all lived. He was grand master of the 
Masons, too, and upon occasions stepped 
out elegantly from his front door in a 
dress suit. 

Bob Harrison’s mother was a singer, 
and once in a while gave concerts at the 
Woman’s Club. Most of the other boys 
in his gang lived in more pretentious 
homes than he did; and those who lived 
in poorer ones, the boys from beyond the 
tracks, held their places in the sacred 
eroup because of some outstanding at- 
tmbute of their own. Nick Disetti, who 
lived over a cobbler’s shop, was basket- 
ball champion at school. 

But to lim no single descriptive phrase 
could be applied. He was plain, un- 
qualified Jim McGee. 

The McGees lived in an old frame house 
on one of those shabby, undesirable streets 
that seem to be hanging on desperately 
to an imposing avenue. Wasdc the house 
was homelike and threadbare, and al- 
ways just a little dark from their neigh- 
bors’ overhanging roofs. 

Mr. McGee had always been a middle- 
aged man. To look at him, you could 
not possibly imagine one-time youthful 
fires. He was of medium weight and 
Hak His face was kindly when he 
looked at people, and worry-lined when he 
sat thinking. His head was brownish 
gray and pinkish bald; his suits were 
neatly pressed and always shiny. He held 
a clerkship, and could never hold any- 
thing else. His well-known, unshakable 
integrity would have been worth a mil- 
lion dollars to many great business men 
in times of crisis. It was the one valuable 
asset Mr. McGee possessed, and in the 
nature of the case it was unsalable. 

Mrs. McGee was a small, plump home 
body. A little hesitant at meeting stran- 
gers becauseof what would now be psycho- 
analyzed as an inferiority complex, but 
which was in those days called backward- 
ness. She spent her time cooking and 
cleaning aiid: marketing and mending. 
She read a chapter in her Bible every 
night, and did her own washing. 


Ada, the daughter, was eight years 
older than Jim, a quiet, capable girl who 
ossessed all the qualifications for wife- 
heod=2Hd none of the means of advertis- 
ing them. At nineteen she became a 
stenographer, and commuted to the city 
every day, as her father did. 

But if there was no striking quality in 
any of the rest of the McGee family, there 
seemed to be /ess than none about Jim. 
The only unusual thing about him was the 
fact that he recognized his own mediocri- 
ty. Asa boy, he read of heroes far into the 
night. With fists clenched, he would fall 
aaleep determined to do something, be 
something, so that he would stand out, 
be admired. 

He would start to school the next morn- 
ing with a conscious swagger, so sure was 
he that on that day he would rise to hero 
heights. ; 

But always in the evenings he came 
quietly home, once more disillusioned. 

When other leaderships failed, he dug 
furiously into his lessons. He burned to 
excel in something. But, in spite of his 
efforts, his marks seemed weighted down 
to the seventies and lower eighties. ‘The 
couldn’t be made to rise higher; and, a 
though everyone in school liked Jim, it 
was always some other boy with more 
brilliance or more “pep” who was chosen 
for the debating contests, and the play, 
and the class offices. 

Poor Jim whistled all the way home on 
the evenings after these positions of honor 
had been newly filled, just to show him- 
self that he ne Ae really care. 


WHEN high school was over, he and his 
father had a long talk. If Jim had 
made any special mark for himself in_ his 
studies so far, then college by all means. 
They could mortgage the house. But as it 
was— 

They discussed his working his way 
through. Jim stated the facts honestly, 
though they stabbed him. He had to put 
so many hours on his lessons, even to pass, 
that it would leave no time for outside in- 
terests. Just a deadly grind, with the 

ossibility of failure always hanging over 
hin. And if he did win through to a 
diploma, what then? 

He couldn’t afford three more years 
for a profession. Besides, he wouldn’t 
know which to choose if he could. 

He hated himself, but he couldn’t 
honestly think of a single thing he felt any 
great itch todo. He wasa little frightened 
to find himself at the point where he must 
decide what he was to spend the rest of 
his life at. 

They talked it over for many evenings. 
At last it was agreed that a business train- 
ing would be the only practicable course. 
So Jim started to commercial school, and 
ina vear had mastered the mechaniGiof 


trade. His father had suggested book- 
keeping, though his kind, dulled eyes had 
had a tragic look in them as he spoke of it. 
Hehad begunthat way, and he had dreamed 
something else for his son. 

However, Jim, he told himself hope- 
fully, had more ability than he ever had. 
He would go up and up. 

Jim’s school found him a position with 
Haig and Reynolds, an insignificant little 
job as file clerk, so far down the line that 
the head bookkeeper seemed a man of 
another world. But Jim sensed his exist- 
ence, and fixed his eye on that dizzy. 


. height. Some day he would be there him- 


self. Why, of course. 

He listened avidly to stories of men who 
had begun humbly, and now dazzled the 
world with their power. He would be 
like them. Wasn’t he in earnest? Wasn’t 
he working his head off? But he found, as 
time went on, that something was lacking 
toward his rise to fortune. 

After eight years with Haig and Rey- 
nolds, he had moved up just three steps. 
And he wanted to get married. 


IM’S love affair, like everything else in 

his life, was wholly lacking in the spec- 
tacular. In fact, jim wondered sometimes 
how the fellows he read about in stories 
must feel, with theirthrills and fine frenzies. 
Ie had not been lke that with him and 
Elizabeth. Why, really, when he stopped 
to think, he couldn’t remember just when 
or where he had asked her to marry him, 
or whether he actually had asked her in 
so many words. It had been understood 
between them for so long. 

Elizabeth had lived across the street 
from the McGees, with her aunt. She and 
Jim had “‘gone together” since grammar- 
school days. ae couldn’t imagine him- 
self in a world without Elizabeth. He 
loved her as much as that. And he wanted 
to marry her soon. They were both ap- 

roaching their late twenties, and Eliza- 
heth’s work had worn upon her lately. 

The ceremony took place that fall in the 
minister's study. They decided at the last 
to forgo even the simplest of home wed- 
dings, and add the price of it to their fur- 
nishings. For they had plunged deeply. 
They had bought a house! The tiniest one 
on the newest street of the least expensive 
suburb; but still, a house! With Jim’s 
careful savings, they had enough to make 
the initial payment, while Elizabeth’s 
earnings went for the furniture. Whether 
they could swing it now they had it, on his 
salary, was the question, an said. But 
they were exuberantly hopeful. 

Ada, trying not to be envious, helped 
Elizabeth hem her curtains and crocheted 
edging for all the bath towels. 

Mr. and Mrs. McGee were pathetically 
proud/and interestéd. It was the biggest 
eventssolfar in) theirceven, colorless lives. 
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It was hard to give Jim up for good, but 
they were glad for his happiness. Besides, 
going to the new little house of an evening, 
admiring again its every corner, every 
precious piece of the somewhat scanty fur- 
niture, and having Jim carry in the tray of 

inger ale and Elizabeth’s own cookies be- 
fate they left—this was excitingly joyous. 


IM himself had never felt so important, 

so richly content, as he did during those 
first few months. Great deeps within him 
stirred to a new and undreamed-of Eliz- 
abeth. Jim had always thought her pretty; 
now she was beautiful. She suddenly 
bloomed, at twenty-seven. From a slim, 
tired-looking young business woman, she 
became a radiant wife. Eyes clear and 
shining; cheeks like June roses; lips laugh- 
ing, teasing, singing. Lips sweet and eager 
for his long kisses of possession as he left 
the house each morning, and returned to 
its brightness each night. Yes, Jim was 
immoderately happy during those first 
months. 

Then a deep wrinkle began to come in 
his smooth forehead. The raise he had 
looked forward to confidently at the first 
of the year had been just half what he had 
expected, what he had a right to expect, 
he told himself savagely. And then, there 
were so many incidentals about running a 
house that he hadn’t counted upon. Spring 
would bring taxes, and the interest on the 
second mortgage. 

Then, chiefest of all, a miraculous thing 
had happened to Eliza- 
beth. Some day there 
were to be three of them 
in the tiny house. 

Of course he was glad; 
but could he manage on 
what he was getting now: 
Could he manage, and 
still safeguard Elizabeth: 

It was in these months 
that yim took a corre- 
spondence course, and 
spent hours a) night 
yoring over his lessons. 
Ihey were paid for out 
of the money he had 
meant to put in a new 
overcoat. 

Jim stuck to it dog- 
gedly evening after eve- 
ning, while Elizabeth 
set fine little stitches 
in| microscopic gar- 
ments. 

And then, with the 
coming of another 
winter, there began a 
period of years so 
nearly alike that Jim, 
looking back, could 
scarcely distinguish 
them, except as par- 
ticular dark mile- 
stones of worry ap- 
peared, Those years 
leading up to the shin- 
ing day of which I set 
out to tell—but vears 
which brought to Jim 
McGee drafts very 
bieter for a young 
man to drink. 

For during this time 
Jim saw Elizabeth, 
who had blossomed 
into loveliness like a 
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ruse during those first care-free months of 
married life, grow pale and thin and weary 
again, in the doing of work too heavy for 
her. He saw, season after season, store 
windows filled with soft, rich, beautiful 
arments, while Elizabeth wore her shab- 
By clothes, because 
there was no money 
for new ones. 

He knew the heavy . 
burden of debt. For 
the winter little Jim 
had pneumonia, and 
Blizabech the flu, there 
had to be nurses and a 
specialist. On top of this came taxes, 
interest, a payment. The money had to 
be borrowed, and the little house seemed 
to sag under the new lien upon it. 

He knew what it was to go to the office 
in the morning with heavy eyes, when 
the new baby had been ill and wakeful, 
and Elizabeth had slept, exhausted, while 
he watched. 

He knew how it felt to walk out on 
bright Sundays pushing the baby carriage, 
with Elizabeth leading little Jim, and see 
the cars whiz past in thousands, sleek 
and shining and cruelly suggestive of com- 
fort and pleasures they could not have. 
Jim wanted a car so badly he feared that 
sometime he would betray it. As it was, 
he spoke of them with a lofty and quite 
careless erudition. 

“See that one coming, Elizabeth? The 
blue one? That has a peach of a motor. 


Ile WilS still re | 

& third-rate book- 

, * keeper. He had a 

~. deadly fear that he 

s would never rise 
much higher. 

¥ Young Iloskins at 

’ twenty-five was 

making as much 


as he was 


You can throttle her down to two miles 
an hour, and then speed her up to eighty 
if you want. And, golly, but she’s a hill 


climber. Watch her take that one! See 
her... there! But (cery carelessly) 
what would we ever want with a big, 
heavy car like that, even if we could afford 
it! What we would need, if we ever really 
thought of a car, is a little roadster.” 

“Anything that would run,” Elizabeth 
would respond brightly; but with eyes 
wistfully fixed on the smooth, joyous road 
beyond them. 

And then, apologetically: 

“T hate to turn now, Jim; but you 
know when I walk far my back gets so 
tired. You carry little Jim, and I’ll push 
the carriage.” 

They would go back to the tiny house. 


UT there was a worry in Jim’s heart 

deeper than that caused by his inability 
to provide for Elizabeth the comforts and 
little luxuries other men gave their wives. 
That in itself might have been temporary 
—a mere transient sacrifice they both 
made toward a glowing future. Bue it 
was not so. Jim felt that at last he knew 
the bare and bitter truth about himself. 

He was still a third-rate bookkeeper. 
He had a deadly fear that he would never 
rise much higher. A half step now and 
then, perhaps—a little raise for faithful- 
ness—and all the time that old, gnawing 
restlessness at being weighted down, while 
others, younger men, with something in 
them he did not pessess, passed him, 
climbed with apparent ease above him. 

That had begun already in the office. 
Young Hoskins at twenty-five was mak- 
ing as much as he was. It was only the 
beginning of the long, humiliating way 
his father had traveled. 

It was this realization that put fine 
lines into Jim’s boyish face and sent grav 
streaks through his hair. It was this un- 
solvable problem that made him go out 
often in the evenings, on the plea of exer- 
cise, to ponder alone. 

And as he walked and thought under 
the cold, far sweep of the stars, Jim stood 
off and looked at his own life. There it 
was. Without a single achievement, with- 
out the smallest fraction of success. “The 
hfe of a man just squeezing through each 
gate by a hair's breadth, never sure when 
one would slamin his face. Aman hounded 
to death by gentlemanly poverty, by the 
fears that attend upon those who go to 
business in white collars, but whose faces 
can turn as white at the appearance of an 
unexpected doctor's or dentist’s or plumb- 
er’s bill. 

He was a born plodder, as his father be- 
fore him had been, as his son after him 
probably would be. As hundreds of thou- 
sands ‘of other men were the world over. 
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Good men! 


im smiled sardonically. Oh, 
yes, good! Why were the plodders always 


conscientious, dependable, moral? Was 
it because they lacked the spirit to be any- 
thing else? 

And what, in the great scheme of things, 
was the use of them? He, or any man 
like him, could die, and the world would 
be neither better nor worse for his life. 
Negative, colorless, futile! Their work 
done just as well, oh, a hundred times 
better, by those eager, assured ones who 
knew that clerkships were just stepping 
stones for them; that their course would 
lead on and up! 

Plodders! Weighted down! 

And at this time, just as though to add 
the final bit of proof to Jim’s bitter argu- 
ment, his father became sick, and died. 

im was with him alone near the end. 
Mr. McGee told him tremblingly what 
there would be for his mother and Ada to 
live on. The modest insurance, two or 
three tiny investments, the house, which 
they would probably have to sell. Such a 
pitifully small estate, amassed with such 
sacrificial care. 

Mr. McGee’s eyes filled. His 
quivered. 


chin 


and see the 


‘It’s not much to leave. I wish it were 
more. . . . 1 did my best... but I’m 
afraid I haven’t been much of a success.” 

And while Jim strove, with a torrent of 
affection he did not know he possessed, to 
comfort his father, his heart seemed to 
break utterly, and then turn to stone 
within him. The sheer cruelty of fate 
that could bring those dying tears to his 
father’s eyes. Such a man as his father 
had been! Such goodness, such faithful- 
ness! 


PPHERE was something wrong about 
life, something wrong in a deadly, fun- 
damental way. Nature had made a care- 
less mistake. They were superfluous, men 
like his father and himself, quiet, consci- 
entious, humble men. [here was no link 
between them and the great, important, 
successful world around them. 

They toiled all their years, and got no- 
where. They knew nothing but patient 
privations, careful economies, everlasting 
worry. Never for them the stimulating 
wine of success, never that exhilaration 
that comes from being a necessary part in 
a complex whole! They didn’t belong! 
They were outsiders, just) looking orm 
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Ile knew how it felt to walk out on bright Sundays push- 
ing the baby carriage, with Elizabeth leading little Jim, 
cars whiz past in 
suggestive of comfort and pleasures they could not have 


thousands .. . cruelly 


through barred windows at the real 
drama, then slipping away unnoticed. 

His father’s funeral convinced him. A 
few neighbors, perfunctory flowers from 
the firm, a short address by the assistant 
minister of the big church to which they 
all belonged. That was all. Mr. McGee 
passed from the world as unostentatiously 
as he had lived within it. 

Jim worked feverishly during the next 
weeks to overcome the ache in his heart. 
But it grew worse. One night he sat with 
his head in his hands, after Elizabeth and 
the children had long been asleep. He 
had to have this thing out with himself. 
It was as though he were postponing a de- 
cision, a final pronouncement. 

There passed through his mind a tortur- 
ing procession of men whom he saw every 
day: Sleek men of luxury; strong men of 
power; men near his own age, with only a 
little higher salary than his own, but sure 
of themselves, looking ahead to future 
triumphs—‘‘ comers!”’ 

Against that background he saw _ his 
father’s failure and his own. Cruel, gall- 
ing! | 

Hé rose andypat oat the light and walked 
tothetront dogs (Continued on page 135) 


John Hertz Supplies Taxicabs 
For Thirteen Hundred Cities 


But before he went into the motor transportation field he tried his hand at 
selling newspapers, driving a wagon, prize fighting, and reporting 
The story of his remarkable career, and the principles upon 
which he has built his tremendous business enterprise 


T WAS one of those automobiles 

you see pictured in the papers over 

the legend, ““Do You Remember 

When—” Its two-cylinder engine 

gave a sob, stuttered, and collapsed, 
while the nervous driver sat helplessly in 
the stalled car. 

“Now what?” his companion asked. 

They were in a lonely outlying Chicago 
street, and it was close to midnight. Tn 
that era, garages were few and far between, 
for this incident took place in 1906. 

‘““There’s only one thing to do,” the 
driver replied: ‘I'll call up the fellow 
that sold me the thing, and find out if 
he’s a liar or a gentleman. He said if 
I ever had any trouble, no matter when or 
where, to let him know.” 

“They all say that—before they get 
your money!” the friend commented sar- 
castically,. 

However, the owner found a telephone, 
routed out the salesman, and within about 
thirty minutes another car rounded the 
corner and the salesman tumbled out. In 
hfteen minutes more the balky motor 
turned over, and the happy owner drove 
home. For a long time after that his 
friends heard him talking about a sales- 
man who gave his word and kept it. 

By such acts do reputations grow. And 
John Hertz—for that was the salesman’s 
name—helping a stranded customer late 
at night was doing precisely the kind 
of thing that, in two decades, has spread 
his reputation until he is to-day the 
leader of an industry, and the head of 
several businesses with a combined 
capital of tens of millions of dollars. 

The career of John Hertz is a wonder 
story of modern business. He was born 
in a remote hamlet in the Tyrolean Alps, 
a five-hours journey north of Budapest, 
in what is now Czechoslovakia, and was 
brought to the United States when he 
was five years old. He grew up under 
extremely hard circumstances—most of 
us would call it dire poverty—completing 
only the fifth grade in school. Then, at 
the age of eleven, he started to support 
himself, tackling a variety of enter- 
prises, such as selling papers, wagon 
driving, exhibition boxing and newspaper 
reporting. To top off this varied career, 
he finally entered a new industry at a 
time when perhaps nobody foresaw its 
possibilities, and now he is a dominant 
hgure in that industry. 

Into forty-six years—that 1s his age— 
John Hertz has crowded a wealth of 
living, of achtevement; and to hear the 
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By Neil M. Clark 


story from his own lips is to feel yourself 
taken up into the grip of his energy, 
his enthusiasm, and his fighting determi- 
nation. 

Hertz became famous as the organizer 
of the Yellow Cab Company, which origi- 
nally gave Chicago such taxicab service 
as no other city could boast of. That 
was fifteen years ago. But events move 
rapidly with him. To-day no one city 
holds hina nor any one business. 

After he learned to operate cabs, he 
began to build them—other people 
wanted the same kind, and he began to 
sell them—and since 1915 he has sup- 
plied taxicabs to serve thirteen hundred 
cities. 

Next he saw that motor bus lines were 
gaining popularity and picking up traffic 
where street cars didn’t run, so in 1922 
he bought control of the bus lines in 
Chicago; he followed this by buying the 
famous Fifth Avenue bus system of New 
York, and to-day he operates motor busses 
in St. Louis also. ‘Two years ago he also 
began manufacturing motor busses to sell, 
and since then he has built them for 
forty cities. 


ACK of it all, responsible for it all, 

is one fandaimencal. idea, possibly two 
ideas, or, at the very outside, three. Good 
will above all; that comes first, and with 
it, in John Hertz’s mind, go all the things 
that serve to create good will; second 
comes what Mr. Hertz calls courage, 
although I think a better name for it 1s 
hghting persistence; and third, if you 
don’t care to include it in the first, comes 
honesty that abhors a le and despises 
the appearance of one. 

But you must listen to the story of 
John Hertz, for it tells more than any 
amount of mere explanation. 

‘*When I was eleven years old,” he told 
me, ‘“‘my dad gave me a licking, the first 
time he ever did such a thing. It made 
me so mad I ran away from home. 

“IT ran away and went down-town, and 
got a job. It seems funny to think of 
now, for my children, at eleven, seem no 
more than babies. 

“I sold my school books, and the cash 
I got, it was less than two dollars, was 
my capital. But it was the first time I 
ever had anywhere near two dollars, and 
it looked like a fortune. 

“T stayed”—again that joyful laugh 
as he remembered—‘“‘at the Waifs Home! 
lor two dollars a week they gave me room 
and board. And I earned two dollars and 


a half a week as a copy boy on the old 
‘Morning News.’ 

‘In those days there weren’t many 
telephones, so when a reporter went to 
cover a big story, he would take two or 
three eoebou along to bring back pieces 
of his story as he wrote it. That was how 
I earned my two and a half; and when I 
was through each day, I used to peddle 
papers in the streets and earn a little more. 

‘I kept this up for about a year, then 
my father found me and made me come 
home and go back to school. But I’d had 
that taste of earning money, and school 
couldn’t hold me. After five or six months 
I went away again; this time I told them 
I was going. 

‘I hadn’t realized before how hard it 
was on my mother, the way I left. She 
was working all the time, because we 
were so poor. Out of a family of six 
children ae of us were still at home; 
and my father was earning only ten 
dollars a week running a freight elevator. 
So I told them I was going to look out for 
myself, and went and lived with one of 
my married sisters. 

‘This time I got a night job on the 
newspaper, running ereinde for Mr. Fay, 
the night editor. I stuck at this for 
nearly three years, and when [I finally 
quit I think I was getting four and a 
half a week. 

‘One night,” he went on, “‘a big story 
broke just about press time. It came in 
over the wires, and I was set to running 
with it, a few lines at a time, from the 
telegraph instruments to the linotype 
machines. 


“QOMETHING went wrong after our 
story got on the press. [I don’t re- 
member what it was; but one of the tele- 
graph editors gave me an awful bawling- 
out. Mr. Fay heard him and nearly fired 
him on the spot; then he turned his atten- 
tion to me, for he noticed I looked fagged. 
“What's the matter with you?’ he 
asked. 

“Ttold him nothing was the matter—I 
was a little tired. The fact is, I was skinny 
and hollow-chested and under-nourished. 

“You go and see my doctor to- 
morrow,’ he said. 

‘‘He wrote down the address, and IJ 
went. The doctor gave me a thorough 
looking-over and said he thought I was 
all right, yet; but he warned me that 
night work, if I kept it up at my age, 
would ruin.my health for good. He said 
LY ought to.getoutside and work days, and 
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John Hertz Supplies Taxicabs for Thirteen Hundred Cities, by Nern M. CLark 


join a gym class, to build myself up. I to!d 
this to Mr. Fay. next day when he asked 
me. He looked me over a minute or so, 
then said, ‘You're fired!’” 

And Mr. Hertz laughed over the harshly 
phrased kindness of he boss. 

So at fifteen he had to seek a new kind 
of work, and found it driving a delivery 
wagon for a store owned by two brothers. 
They paid him six dollars a week, which 
was more than he had been 
getting on the newspaper. 

**T joined a gym class too,”’ 
Mr. Here continued; ‘‘and 
it happened I got into a 
place where they trained 

rize fighters. For ten dollars 

Buche a course of lessons, 
and used to go there four or 
hve nights a. week. Before 
the year was out, they put me 
on fo: an exhibition bout at 
the Chicago Athletic Associ- 
ation! 


“THIS opened up a new 
line of work for my spare 
time. I wasn’t cut out ‘oE a 
aes hghter and would never 

ave been a champion. But 
I had a nose for news, and my 
work on the paper sharpened 
it, so now the sporting editor ' 
of the old Chicago ‘Record,’ 
Ed Sheridan, began paying 
me twenty-five cents an inch 
for bits of sports news | 
‘gene up and told him about. 

used to earn between one 
and two dollars a week this 
way. But one day Sheridan 
said to me: 

“Look here, John, I 
haven’t got time to write this 
stuff and pay you for it. too. 
You write it.’ 

‘““That was a hot one! I 
could read all right, be- 
cause, being a boy around a 
newspaper office, I naturally 
read everything in sight. But 

could just barely write. 
And now Sheridan told me to 
write pieces for the paper, or 
else lose a dollar and, maybe, 
thirty-five cents a week. I 
couldn’t see myself losing all 
that money, so I sweated out 
my first piece as well as I could. “It was 
terrible; but Sheridan was a mghty good 
fnend. He took what I wrote, and 
changed it around some, but he used it; 
and he showed me that he used it. With 
his encouragement | kept on. 

‘Meanwhile, I was driving my delivery 
wagon every day from seven in the morn- 
ing till five or six at night. One day they 
sent me to the depot for some boxes that 
were too heavy for me to lift, and I hurt 
myself getting them into the wagon. When 
I got back to the store I told one of 
the partners, and said if they wanted me 
to do that again I would have to quit. 
He said they wouldn’t ask me to go 
again. . 

“But not long afterward the other 

artner told me to get some more of those 

xes. I said I wouldn’t go, and he 

fred me. But before I left the building I 
chased him all over the place.”” 

After this episode John Hertz became 
a full-fledged sports writer, and devoted 
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himself to it for the next several years. 
But he was canny enough to avoid a pay 
envelope. . 

‘In those days,’ he told me, ‘‘a fine 
reporter in Chicago got about twenty 
dollars a week: that was the limit. The 
best rewrite man got twenty-five. I 
stuck to space writing, where I was my 
own boss and could do lots of things the 
regular reporters couldn’t; and, besides, 


John Hertz was one of the pioneers, and is to-day one of the domi- 
nant figures in the taxicab and motor-bus business of the United 
States. He is president of three corporations connected with 
motor transportation, the principal one being the Yellow Cab 
Company, of Chicago.. A few years ago, Mr. Hertz bought con- 
trol of the bus lines in Chicago, and of the Fifth Avenue busses 
in New York. He was born in what is now Czechoslovakia, 
forty-six years ago; but was brought to America at the age of five 


I made more money than they did. I got 
where I was earning from three to fe 
thousand dollars a year, a lot of money 
for a kid. 

“Tt looked like a permanent thing, and 
I was all shaped to get married. And 
then things turned turtle. 

‘A local prize fighter had fought a 
bout with a colored boy in Texas, which 
was against the law down there, and both 
fighters were put in jail. This fighter was 
due tocome home. He lived in LaGrange, 
a suburb out a little ways from Chicago, 
and a crowd of newspaper men went to 
meet the train and get his story. But 
when the train pulled in, he wasn't on tt! 

“It occurred to me that probably he 
had got off at some outlying station. 
I saw a suburban train pulling out in 
the direction of LaGrange, and I ran and 
caught the tail end of it, the only reporter 
who did. Sure enough, at a station about 
halfway to LaGrange, this fighter boarded 
the train I was on. I gota fine story and a 
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lot of pictures, and knew I hada scoop. It 
made me feel great! 

‘As soon as the paper with my story 
in came off the press, I was there to get a 
copy and see how it looked. But before 
I reached the sporting section, a notice 
on the editorial page caught my eye. It 
announced that the ‘Record,’ my paper, 
had consolidated with the ‘Herald;’ and 
gave notice that only the employees of 
the ‘Herald’ would be kept. 

“The regular men on the 
‘Record’ staff were given six 
weeks’ pay. Being a space 
writer, I got nothing! 

“*T had !:ept in close touch 
with boxing circles, but wasn’t 
doing auch at it myself. M 
girl and her folks ebiecll: 

ow that I had nething else 
to do, I began managing a 
couple of boxers, and stayed 
with them about a year. One 
turned out to be a cracker- 
jack.. We cleared between 
thirty and forty thousand 
dollars, and one fourth of it 
was mine, nearly ten thousand 
dollars. But I couldn’t keep 
on with it. I had to give it up 
or lose my girl!” 


FrOR fifteen years, with an 

intermission of only a few 
months, he had been support- 
ing himself completely. He 
had knocked about, seen a 
lot, learned alot. But now he 
was out of a job, and couldn’t 
think what to turn to. Then 
one day fate took a freakish 
turn, and at last he found 
himself. 

‘‘The two boxers I had 
managed,” he said, “‘opened 
an establishment on the West 
Side, and once 1n a while I ran 
out to see them. There I met 

_ an old fellow who was driving 
demonstration cars for an 
automobile agency. For some 
reason he took it into his head 
that I ought to sell automo- 
biles, and he incisted on my 
going to see his boss. I told 
him I had never sold any- 
thing in my life, and turned 
him down. 

“But he wouldn’t be turned down. One 
morning he drove up to my door and told 
me to hop in. He had made an appoint- 
ment with the boss without saying any- 
thing to me. 

‘Well, I took the job. There was no 
salary, no drawing account, nothing but 
a straight five per cent commission on 
sales. But it was at least a job with a 
chance to earn something, and what 
little money I had taid by was going fast. 
I was married now, and to get along I 
had arranged a drawing account with one 
of my brothers who was in business. ‘F-wo 
weeks before I became an automobile 
salesman I had never even ridden in an 
automobile! 

‘‘Machines were still novelties. You 
know where Highland Park is, twenty- 
five or thirty miles north of Chicago? 
Well, if we managed to drive a car that 
far and back on a demonstration run with- 
out a breakdown, we considered it really 
remarkable,.(Gentinued on page 128) 
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Part of the burned- 
over area aftera forest 
fire in the Oregon Na- 
tional Forest. In the 
United States during 
the six years ending 
with 1923, an average 
of seven million acres 
a year was ravaged by 
forest fires 


Adventures of a Forest Ranger 


The story of William R. Kreutzer, supervisor of the Colorado National Forest, 
is as thrilling as any romance of the “Wild West’”—He has fought a 
fire for seventy-two hours without sleeping, has rounded up 
outlaws in their dens, and has learned a lot of in- 
teresting things about animals and people 


WO forest rangers had been busy 
all morning measuring a tract of 
timber, and they expected to 
keep at this job until sundown. 
But as the day wore on they no- 
ticed a suspicious dryness developing in the 
air. One of the men then set out for the 
nearest telephone, to be at hand in case a 
call came for help. The other man, Super- 
visor Kreutzer, went on measuring timber. 

But not for long. After a time, twigs 
began to break iadetiiee with a peculiar, 
sharp crackle. Then his lips began to 
feel parched, and dry white lines appeared 
on the backs of his hands. Kreutzer knew 
all too well what these ominous signs 
meant; but he didn’t yet know where the 
danger lay. 

Two o’clock in the afternoon came, and 
Kreutzer was still at work with his 
measuring instruments, though he was 
continually looking up and away, expect- 
ing every moment to see a terrifying but 
familiar sight. And, finally, he didues it— 
a column of pitch-black smoke, rising 
swiftly into the air. 
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By Alfred Pittman 


Kreutzer knew at last the direction in 
which to hunt for his old enemy, the 
forest fire. Immediately he gathered up 
his instruments, and hurried down the 
mountainside to the nearest telephone. 
There the operator gave him the exact 
location of the fire, and told him what 
men were on their way to fight it. A 
few brief orders for the operator to 
carry out, and Kreutzer was in his car 
again, racing over the mountain roads. 

He seucd at the fire, and found key 
man Mosch already there, with five other 
men. The ranger with whom Kreutzer had 
been measuring timber had also come up. 

Mosch had been nearest the fire when 
it started. He had heard of it first at 
his pool hall, in Tolland. Trained in fire- 
fighting by the ranger, authorized to hire 
men and take charge of fires till a forest 
oficer could arrive, he had started at 
once with five men—and his daughter, 
Elsie. 

Elsie was seventeen, and not forest- 
reared for nothing. She had _ hardly 
reached the fire when she knew that six 


men weren’t enough, not nearly. It was 
sparsely settled country, but there were 
men at work on the railway tunnel, seven 
miles away, able-bodied men, men used 
to working at that altitude. 


ALLING to her father where she was 

going, Elsie unharnessed a wood haul- 
ers horse, swung up on it bareback, 
and disappeared up the road. Two miles 
away she commandeered an old car. A 
mile farther on, the car broke a spring and 
collapsed, and she ran half a mile to a 
sheep camp. She took a horse from a 
picket there, hitched its rope round its 
nose for a bridle, and finished the ride to 
the tunnel. 

The tunnel timekeeper said he had 
already sent eight men. 

‘*That’s not enough,” she said. And 
she went back with twenty! 

Kreutzer had taken charge of the fire 
as soon as he arrived—and it was a 
real fre! It had started at the bottom 
of a steep, heavily wooded slope, and was 
chnrbing rapidly. The ‘afternoon blow” 


Adventures of 
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(Above) Forest fire in the Tahoe 
National Forest, California, photo- 
graphed from an airplane. (Right) 
William R. Kreutzer, veteran forest 
ranger, and supervisor of the million- 
acre Colorado National Forest. Mr. 
Kreutzer, whose headquarters are now 
at Fort Collins, Colorado, has been 
closely connected for twenty-seven 
years with the Government’s forest 
workin the West. In the accompany- 
ing article he tells how he and the 
other rangers carry on the _ work. 


—that regular daily puff of mountain 
wind—was on. Pretty soon it developed 
into a fiery gale. Fingers of flame, scores 
of feet long, shot ahead of the fire in the 
matted needles and dead material on the 

round. Above, was one terrific mass of 

re, stretching out for hundreds of feet 
through the crowns of the pines and 
spruces, and drawing a pitchy gas from 
shea and igniting it. And over all sounded 
the dreadful, deafening roar of the forest 
fire. 

Kreutzer and his two rangers scouted 
out the fire and got a general line-up on 
how to handle the fre organization 
effectively. 


OSCH, as soon as he arrived, began « 

trench warfare against the flames, and 
Kreutzer carried it on. Some little dis- 
tance from the “flame line” a swath of tim- 
ber was felled and removed, thus forming 
a “‘control line.” This was accomplished 
by men with saws and axes. 

The first crew was closely followed by 
another with shovels and mattocks. These 
men dug a continuous trench about two 
feet wade into the matted meedles on 
the ground. They kept on digging until 
they struck mineral earth; then they 
spread this dirt out and around and along 
ire extreme outer edges of the surface 
fires. 

Several men were detailed to locate 
and extinguish “‘spot fires” that had been 
blown across the control lines by the high 
wind. Several fires of this kind were 
found at a distance of from one half to 
three quarters of a mile from the main 
forest fre. 

It was a flanking strategy: Turn in on 
the flames; close the line in front of 
them; put a barrier around three sides 
of it in the shape of a rude horseshoe, 
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and then close the open end of the shoe. 
That was the aim from the first. But it 
was not easy. Men had flocked to the 
hre—a common enemy. Tools had come 
in abundance from the caches of the 
Forest Service. But with all the men and 
tools, the fire kept ahead. 

The men’s faces turned black with 
smoke as they toiled; sweat poured from 
their bodies; now and then a shirt or a 
hat was flung aside—burning. One young 
man was pulled out from the line, gassed. 
But he was brought around by the appli- 
cation of cold water and first-aid treat- 
ment. Kreutzer went into the fleme line 
to get hve others who were reported to 
have been trapped. These men were 
brought out safely. : 

“We can't go in there!” cried a crew 
foreman, in all sincerity, trying a hot 
place, and retreating. But Kreutzer, more 
experienced, ran in ahead of him, deliver- 
ing quick blows and falling back. And@theé 
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foreman and his crew, seeing it could be 
done, followed suit. 

Then the men had to be held back. The 
fre would have outflanked them. A fire 
had done that with Kreutzer—whipped a 

reat tail of fame around him and shut him 
in. Hehad had to be dragged out. And it is 
only a fire commarder’s second duty to put 
out his fire. His first is to save his men. 


ARKNESS came on while the men 
still labored. The fire that had been a 
great cloud of smoke and monstrous fur- 
nace in the sunlight became a huge flare in 
the sky at night, casting weird lights and 
shadows over all the mountainside. The 
men went in relays for supper to the camp 
below, where Elsie assisted with the 
cooking, and returned at once to the line. 
There came a lull toward two in the 
morning, a lull brought on by the morning 
stillnéss” Kreutzer knew it was his chance 
Of Ww ene fb OO Nouksto check the fre. He 
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Miss Helen Dowe, lookout during the 
season of 1919 at Devil's Head Station, 
Pike National Forest, Colorado, watch- 
ing for forest fires. Behind her is 
an instrument which enables her to 
get the location of a fire. In such 
observatories, commanding a view 
of millions of acres, lookouts are 
stationed from daylight till dark 
during all the dangerous fire months 
of the year, their entire duty being 
to watch for forest fire smoke. Over 
five hundred such stations exist to- 
day in our national forests. (Right 
Fighting a fire in the Wasatch Na- 
tional Forest, Utah, by clearing away 
brush and débris to check the spread 
of flames running along the ground 


tried—and failed. Not enough fresh men 
were available to accomplish the plan. 

All through the morning hours, and the 
next day and evening, the men toiled on. 
Only the utterly exhausted dropped out; 
and Kreutzer was always in the lead. 

At midnight the second night came the 
lull again—and another master effort. The 
squads on opposite sides of the line turned 
resolutely inward, faces scorching. 

They came in sight of each other! They 
made a desperate last spurt—and closed 
the line! The fire was under control. 

But it was not out. It was still a 
raging furnace that might easily jump 
the control, by burning out along dry 
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roots underground, or 
sending nnbers over- 
head. 

Kreutzer stationed 
guards along the line, 
the freshest men he 
had, and put them 
under command. 

Then he lay down 
to sleep, his first sleep 
in forty-three hours. 
Six hours later he was 


up again, stationing 
new guards, taking 


stock of the situation. 
And presently he was 
off to another fire that 
had started. Such 1s 
the life of a forest 
ranger. 

“What was the 
longest time,” I 
asked, “‘that you ever 
went without sleep on 
a fre?” 

“Seventy-two 
hours!” Kreutzer 
answered. “‘ That was 
an eight-day fire al- 
together, and we 
fought the whole thing 
through, with only 
brief snatches of 
rest.” 

But these fires, and 
hundreds of others, 


are only a small part of the adventures of 
William R. Kreutzer, forest ranger for 
many years, supervisor now of the Colo- 
rado National Forest, nearly a million 
acres of timbered mountains in northern 
Colorado. 

Kreutzer is still a young man—1in his 
forties, and young for that. But as he sat 
in his office in Fort Collins and told me 
his story, I thought I had never read, even 
in fiction, of a life more full of Western 
romance. 

They say the Old West is gone—except 
in the movies. But they forget the great 
stretches of mountains that progress has 
skipped. 


Telephones and automobiles find their 
way up among them thinly, it is true. 
But bears and mountain lions, deer and 
gray timber wolves live there also, and are 
the friends of these men of the forests. 
Barbed wire has yet to trouble the “drift- 
ing” cattle. And gun play, that final 
authentic mark of the old-time West, 1s 
separated from the present only by the 
shortest space of time, or, suddenly, isn’t 
separated at all! 


« REU TZER is the oldest in service of 

Nall the forest force in Colorado, and 
therefore knows this country as not many 
men do. He ts awiry man of middle height, 
with clear blue eyes and a quick finality 
in speaking, developed through years of 
dealing with personal danger. His con- 
nection with the Government’s great 
forest work in the West dates from its 
very beginnings. 

“I was driving cattle, in 1898, when I 
heard of the first appropriation for forest 
work in this section,” he explained. ‘‘I 
had had forestry bred into me, I believe. 
My grandfather had been a forester in the 
Black Forest in Germany, and my father 
had brought me up in the tradition, here 
on his ranch in Colorado. We had put out 
fres, and cut our timber with an eye to 
the future, as few people did in those days. 
I loved the work and the woods, and went 
right up to apply for a job. 

‘It was all very informal, compared 
with the practice to-day. A Denver lawyer 


had been put in charge of the Reserves of 
Colorado and Utah as superintendent of 
forests, and he appointed me after about 
an hour’s questioning. This was in 1898. 
He told me I was to have fifty dollars a 
month salary, and furnish my own horse 
and provisions—and that was just about 
all there was to it! 

“*But what shall I do frst?’ I asked 
him. 

‘* He waved his hand toward the window 
of his ofhce. 

‘**See those fires?’ he said. Fires had 
been going, on the mountains above Den- 
ver, all summer. ‘Well, put them out!’ 

"Yas buet pl beg: in. 
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“He interrupted me. 

“*You’ve got’ horses, haven’t you!’ 

“1 told him that I had. 
| “*Well,’ he said, ‘get on ’em, and go 

as far as the Almighty will let you, and 
put out those fires!” 

“There was nothing more to be done 
,about it, and I got my provisions and 
{ started into the mountains that afternoon. 

In a week I had put out my first fire. I 
put.it out by the trench method we still 
use. 
. “That first fire, and seven others the 
same summer, I had to put out alone; and 
- on the rest of those I handled that year 
. [had only one or two helpers, or a handful 
. atmost. In those days there was little or 
no cooperation on the part of the settlers. 

“It wasn’t only that the people hadn’t 

been trained in fire-fhghting—they hadn't 
been trained to believe fires could be 
fought. They thought all fires had to burn 
out, or burn until it snowed or rained. 


“T REMEMBER something that hap- 
' £ pened at one of those early fires. I had 
been working some forty hours, and was 
just finishing when a man came strolling 
up the mountainside. He explained that 
he owned part of the land that had been 
burned over. ‘I just came up,’ he added, 
‘to see what was stopping this fire!’ 

“It hadn’t occurred to him to come and 
do anything about it himself. He said he 
didn’t know they could be stopped. 

“lve had some queer experiences on 
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hres,” Mr. Kreutzer continued, ‘“‘and 
some = dangerous ones. I lose the soles 
of my shoes or my hatband in almost 
every fire. I have had to tear my clothes 
off, to keep from being burned up. Once I 
got an ember down my back, and had to 
ind a creek to jump into. I have often 
ues into water to cool myself off. 
“Two other men and myself were 
blanketed down with smoke so long, one 
time, that we were almost suffocated. I 
called to them to dig through the duff, and 
reathe against the bare ground. Fresh 
earth, you know, gives off oxygen. We did 
that till the smoke lifted, and it was 
probably all that saved our lives.” 


“However, it isn’t 
the forest fres them- 
selves that have given 
us our liveliest times,’ 
Kreutzer went on 
cheerfully. “Strange 
as 1t may seem, it’s 
the people. Nowa- 
days, of course, the 
ranger 1s known for 
what he 1s, a business 
man administering 
the forests for the 
beneht of all the peo- 
ple; and trouble with 
anyone is rare. But 
in the beginning he 
was regarded merely 
as an extremely ofh- 
cious intruder, having 
semi-police powers. 

“There had been 
no forest manage- 
ment, and abuses of 
all kinds were com- 
mon. Naturally, the 
rangers wouldn't be 
popular with the law- 
breakers; but the curi- . 
ous thing was that we SL) ee 
were just as often Take by 
misunderstood and eg 
opposed by those who 3g 
were on the square, 
the very ones we were 
trying to help. 
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“T was well broken in on this police 
part of my problem by a timber trespass 
case in the old Plum Creek Reserve. The 
trespassers, 1t seemed, were disreputable 
characters who had fled from Montana, 
and were living in a secluded canyon of 
West Plum Creek, in my district. Before 
the district came under management, 
these outlaws had taken out some rail- 
road ties, and the cattlemen suspected 
them of stealing their calves. 

‘6 , 

As soon, therefore, as the forest force 
Was organized, the cattlemen served no- 
tice that anyone cutting timber without 
a permit would be sent to the United 
States penitentiary for fifteen years. It 
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Ladders leading to the Devil’s Head 
Observatory, shown on the opposite 
page. Miss Dowe, the lookout, climb- 
ing the first ladder. (Left) A forest 
ranger on his rounds, which often 
carry him through rough and dan- 
gerous country and over mountain 
ranges ten to fourteen thousand feet 
high. One of the essential qualifica- 
tions for all forest rangers is the 
ability to take care of themselves in 
the woods, meeting the emergencies 
of the trail and of the service single- 
handed. In patrolling his territory the 
ranger may be absent from his sta- 
tion a week or more without meeting 
a single human being. Each ranger 
carries a small tent, a few cooking 
utensils, a supply of food, and sim- 
ple tools for emergency fire-fighting 


was a bluff, of course, and the trespassers 
called it by replying that ‘no ten cattle- 
men—or United States ofhcers—could 
take them alive!’ 

‘There was nothing for it but to make 
a twenty-five-mile trip into the mountains 
to see them; and I had to make it alone. 
Some distance up the canyon where the 
men were said to be hiding, I came to a 
miner’s cabin. The miner and his wife 
both tried to stop me. They told me of 
the threats made by the outlaws, and said 
they were sure I would never come back. 

‘*T explained my position: I had to go, 
or surrender for the United States Govern- 
ment. Then J. (Gontitived on page 04) 
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Mrs. Haviland, so I brought you 


’s your idea? Are you going to clear this place entirely ?”’ 


“TI caught a glimpse of you from a window, 


some real tools. . . . What 
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Discarded 


By Inez Haynes Irwin 


“ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. SIMONT 


_ The Story So Far | ‘ 
ERTRUDE HAVILAND had been married ten years when her husband confessed to her 


that he loved another woman. He planned not to come home from that time on, and he 
asked her to get a divorce on grounds of desertion. Will Haviland was a successful architect, 
and he pledged himself to provide financially for her and their three children; but he wanted 
to keep the old Haviland homestead in Maywood—and so he deeded Gertrude a house in the 
summer village of Rock Harbor, which they had bought and expected to remodel. Gertrude 
had been so absorbed in being a “good mother”’ that she had been entirely unconscious of her 
failure to hold her husband’s interest and love. She was therefore so stunned by the blow that 
she could not endure facing life in Maywood among her friends: She packed up her personal be- 
longings and left at once, with the children, for Rock Harbor. She let no one except her lawyer 
know where she was, and she returned Will’s letters unread. 

Gertrude was so shaken by mingled rage and grief that even the discomforts of life in the 
crudely furnished old house in Rock Harbor could add nothing to her despair. She resented the 
kindness of neighbors—Mrs. Tront, Lydia Maine, and her brother, Ira Forbes. She hated the 
dull town, with its wealthy summer residents, and its “slum,”’ known as Morgan’s Hollow—a 
place filled with slatternly people like the Farmers, a family she had seen there. She was no 
longer even a good mother: the children ran wild, while she brooded upon her troubles. 

All this, until one night a few weeks after her arrival in Rock Harbor, when she astonished 
Ira Forbes by coming to his house and asking him to take her in his car to the doctor’s. She 
came out of the doctor’s office a transformed person, alive with purpose, thrilling with energy-— 


and she told Ira Forbes the reason. 


She was going to have another child, which should be fers 


alone—the father who had failed his other children should never even know of its existence. 
“TU make Rock Harbor the kind of town that my child should live in,” she said. “Mine! My 
all-mine child shall grow up in my all-mine town!” 


S GERTRUDE had prophesied, 
she did not sleep the night she 
visited the doctor. Yet she 
rested; for all through the soft 
dark hours she seemed to be 

floating back and forth on the great waves 
of a vast tide. The motion of that tide 
brought healing, the wash of those waves 
balm. When she leaped out of bed the 
next morning it was with the sense that 
every reservoir of her being had filled to 
the brim with energy. Immediately after 
breakfast, ‘Don’t come home until noon 
to-day, children,’ she ordered buoyantly. 
‘I’m going to do some housecleaning. I 
don’t want any of you about. But, Happy, 

ou run up to Mrs. Tront’s and ask her 
if she can help me this morning.” 

In a surprisingly brief time Mrs. Tront 
appeared. 

‘I am beginning to feel rested, Vrs. 
Tront,” was Gertrude’s simple explana- 
tion of her return to normality, ‘and I 
thought to-day I’d attack those packing 
cases. I remembered—” 

“Yes, yes,” Mrs. Tront interrupted 
eagerly. “I’d admire to help.” Her foot- 
steps pattered close behind Gertrude’s as 
she followed her into the shed. 

“IT don’t know how we're going to open 
them,” Gertrude said in a_nonplused 
voice. “It looks like a man’s work.” 

‘“‘Good land!” Mrs. Tront exclaimed 
scathingly. “Call in a man to open a 
packing case? Got a hatchet here and a 
hammer? I'll do it in no time.” 

Gertrude found rusted specimens of 
these implements and handed them to her 
neighbor. She watched with wonder, and 
yet with humiliation, the businesslike 
way in which Mrs. Tront attacked her 
problem. 

‘‘I_ am lost in admiration of you,’ 
Gertrude declared. “You did that just 
like a man.” 

‘You'll dothesame, ” Mrs. Tront proph- 


> 


esied grimly, “and a great deal more, 
if you are going to live in the country!” 
Gertrude reflected that only yesterday 
that speech would have struck a new 
terror into her sodden soul; now it seemed 
only brillant challenge. But then, to-day 
and to-morrow had acquired shining sig- 
nificance; light was beginning to pene- 
trate even the sinister opacity of yesterday. 


XPERTShad assured Gertrudethather 

grandmother's Paisley shawl was a rare 
and beautiful specimen. She pinned it up 
in the wide space between the two doors 
of the living-room, opposite the fireplace. 
Against it she moved the plain long car- 
penter’s table which she had found 1n the 
shed, and spread this with a runner of 
hand-woven linen. On the table she 
placed a row of Tanagra figurines of 
plaster, raised by a powdery coloring to a 
muted vividness. The green center of the 
shawl brought them into relief. 

The effect was real beauty. Gertrude 
stood enthralled. How long since she 
had dealt in beauty? Months .. . years. 
Her spirit soared and her fingers ee 

The Minton vases, which had also be- 
longed to her grandmother, a misty gray- 
blue, with raised flowers in white, she 
placed on the mantel; between them she 
put her uncle’s French clock, a Jeanne 
d’ Arc in bronze galloping on its marble 
top. Over these she hung her treasured 
engraving of Chartres Cathedral. And 
finally, enriching the room with a myriad 
of tender connotations, she covered faded 
wall spaces with colored prints, all scenes 
of the French countryside. 

Beauty! Again she laved her trium- 
phant spirit in that tonic bath. From the 
living-room she proceeded to the dininp- 
room, and thence up-stairs to the bed- 
rooms, creating charm with the meager 
decorative litter that remained. 

““Now, Mrs. Tront, I’m finished!” 


_ place,’”? commented Mrs. 


“Well, you have certainly changed this 
ront, still full 
of admiring expletive. “‘Who’d ’a’ thought 
just stickin’ up'a few things here and 
there would make such a difference! Why, 
it-don’t look like the same house.” 

“It needs one thing more,” Gertrude 
said: ‘‘ flowers.” 

Armed with scissors, she went out of 
doors. The lilacs were in full bloom and 
she gathered armfuls of purple and white 
cones. Down on the marsh cowslips were 
growing; for days she had numbly noted 
the yellow flashes from her window. She 
came back with uplifted skirt full of 
blooms. 


HEN the children raced up the walk, 
Gertrude heard Editha turn toward 
the side door. Editha, Gertrude recalled 
—how her memory was quickening—al- 
ways went out and came in by the side 
door, always wene up to her room before 
slipping out of the house, or before appear- 
ing at the table. “‘Editha, come here!” 
she called. 
“In a moment,” Editha’s reply floated 


_ back, and her light feet made a swift pat- 


ter of panic up the front stairs. 

“Come now!” Gertrude commanded. 

Editha’s lagging progress, slower and 
slower, brought her finally to the door- 
way of the living-room. Behind her Happy 
and Nabby appeared. Simultaneously 
they stopped, all-three, and gaped at the 
living-room: stood stock-still, as though 
the same blow had stunned them. Ger- 
trude stared, stunned too. For Editha, 


‘dressed from head to heels in clothes 


which her mother had never seen before, 
was like some changeling creature, clad in 
tawdriness. Editha wore a sleazy, many- 
colored sweater, which hung loosely about 
her little figure. She wore faded green 
silk stockings of cobweb thinness. She 
wore over each ear, holding her short 
curly hair back, a green celluloid comb 
set with rhinestones. 

With questions surging to her lips, 
Gertrude inhibited inquiry. For Editha, 
always the quickest to yield to emotion, 
and always the quickest to recover, was 
exclaiming with a rapturous intonation, 
“Oh, Mother, what a wonderful sur- 
prise!” “Oh, Mother!” Nabby echoed 
ecstatically, “what a wonderful  sur- 
prise!”’ She added, “It’s simpaly beauti- 
ful!” And for a moment Goaride: heart 
throbbed with yesterday’s pain, for “ Why, 
Mother,” Happy commented, “it looks 
just like Maywood!”’ 

But immediately her exhilaration rose 
again. She decided to delay investigation 
in Editha’s case. “Children,” she said, 
“I’ve been working all the morning 
ing to make this house pretty. Don't 
you want to go through it with me 
now?!” 

From the living-room she took them 
to the dining-room; and then up-stairs to 
the_bedrooms. The exclamations, rhap- 
sodic out-of all proportion to the decora- 
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tive result, moved Gertrude strangely. 
She looked at everything they admired, 
and tried to see it through their eyes. But 
more closely and insistently she looked 
at them. 

It was as though, in her progress through 
that dark hinterland of the spirit, she had 
been seeing them only darkly; for now 
she discovered changes. Editha! Editha 
had turned into a gypsy princess! Happy 
had grown tall in the past six weeks; he 
had broadened. But there was a dif- 
ference much more salient. His look had 
matured. But he was—Gertrude could 
lay no flattering euphonisms to her soul— 
Happy was not merely grubby, he was 
actually dirty. Nabby looked like a little 
girl whose mother bad oe fora long time 
bothered about her. Nabby’s nails! And 
Nabby had acquired a strange gesture, 
a backward toss of the head. 

That was to keep her hair out of 
her eyes. Gertrude’s own eyes 
smarted with regretful tears. 

‘*Now, Happy and Editha,” 
she ordered pleasantly after a 
while, “‘I] want you both to wash 
up. Happy, change into a clean 
peice and a fresh tie. Editha, 
take off everything you have on. 

Pil tell you what to change into. 
By the way, where did you get 
the clothes you’re wearing!” 

‘““T exchanged my sweater for 
Jess Farmer’s sometime last 
week,’ Editha answered, in the 
airy accents which with her often 
marked a consciousness of guilt. 

“And wasn’t Jess sweet, Mother?” 
she went on ingenuously. ‘‘She 
threw in these two 

lovely hair combs and 

these stockings.” 


F GERTRUDE re- 


flected that Jess 
might have thrown in 
much more before she 
could have ratsed the 
value of her hand-me- 
downs to that of 
Editha’s heavy, skill- 
fully knitted sweater, 
she did not express that 
reflection. For, in the 
perturbation of instant 
suspicion, “‘ Jess Farm- 
er!’ ’sheexclaimed;“‘Jess 
Farmer—I certainly 
have heard that name 
somewhere before.’’ 

“Why, of course you have, Mother. 
I’m always talking about Jess Farmer. 
She’s my most intimate friend.” 

Memory had tts way with Gertrucd: 
She visualized the figure of a little vir! 
whom she had seen on her first trip to 
Morgan’s Hollow, semt-barbaric in ty). 
an olive skin accentuating the burning 
pallor of blue eyes; tawny hair deepenine 
the muted gold of that olive skin. Stic 
Was Wearing a sWeater striped in many 
colors. **Does Jess Farmer live in Mor- 
gan’s Hollow?” Gertrude demanded. 

“Yes,” Editha replied with a disarm- 
ing candor; “I go there with her every 
single afternoon after she comes home 
from school.” | 

“Does Happy go to Morgan’s Hollow 
too!” 

“Hlappy’s there all day long,” Editha 
answered enviously. “There's always 
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some boys playing hooky down there.” 

Gertrude broke her appalled medita- 
tions short. ‘‘Take that sweater off, 
Editha,”’ she said, command ringing per- 
emptorily in her voice, “‘and those combs 
and stockings. You may put on your 
scarlet sweater for this afternoon. But 
don’t ever again, under any circumstances, 
exchange your clothes. That is a thing 
a little girl should never do.”’ 

“Oh, Mother!’ Editha remonstrated 


shrilly, “can’t I wear the hair combs?” 
“No, dear, they are not suitable for a 
litcle girl. Tam going to New Bradford 
in a few days, and perhaps I can fnd 
something there that you will like as 
well.” 
Placated by the thought of something 


new, and always excited by the thought 
of enaneiie her clothes, Editha vanished. 
Gertrude went down-stairs for a kettle 
of hot water, returned and took Nabby 
into her own room. All three children had 
recovered some of their Maywood quality 
when they sat down to dinner. 

“IT am glad that the house looks so 
sweet, Mother,” Editha commented, in 
her sunniest mood. “I’m just wild about 
Rock Harbor. I love to live here. There 

was only one thing I wanted 
—a pretty house like May- 
wood. I wouldn’t invite any 
of the girls to come here, | 
was so ashamed of it.” 

‘The most beautifulest 
part of it all,”’ Nabby main- 
tained stoutly, ‘‘is the attic. 
The attic is simpaly beau- 
tiful!” 


“Nabby, would you like sometime,” 
Gertrude asked, “‘to help me clean up the 
attic?” 

“Oh, Mother!” Nabby replied with 
that note of ecstasy which was her normal 
emotional expression. 

Should she tell them? Should’ she tell 
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them now? Would it be better to wait a 
little? Should she tell them at all? These 
questions buzzed in Gertrude’s mind, 
made tiny havoc there. No, no more inde- 
cisions. ‘“‘Children,” she called in a firm 
voice, “‘come here! I want to tell you—”’ 
‘““There’s a man coming up the walk, 
Mother,” Happy interrupted. “Why, 
it’s Mr. Ely, the selectman,” he exclaimed 
in a surprised voice. “I wonder what 
he wants,”’ he added in an alarmed tone; 
‘“*Sim Filer says he’s a fierce old bird.” 
It was almost as though Gertrude had 
opened the door solely to a pair of eyes, 
so immediately was she aware of scrutiny. 
ey were gray eyes, widely open and 
widely set, and they attacked hers with a 
cool firmness. Mr. Ely was a tall man, 


bulky, but all closely packed hard muscle. 
“This Mrs. Haviland?” he asked in a 
quiet voice. 
“Yes,’’ Gertrude replied. ‘‘ This is Mr. 
Ely, is it not?” 


“Oh, Mother!"” Nabby’ echoed 
ecstatically. ‘‘What a wonderful 
surprise! It’s simpaly beautiful!”’ 


“Yes, ma’am, David Ely. I’d like to 
have a little talk with you if it’s con- 
venient, Mrs. Haviland.” 

Gertrude introduced the children to 
her visitor. They had not forgotten all 
their manners, for Editha and Nabby 
made curtsies and Happy held out his 
hand, looking Mr. Ely straight in the 
eye, as he had been trained. In his turn, 
Cotnde observed, Mr. Ely looked them 
straight in the eye; looked at Happy, 
indeed, with a noticeable fixity. Then his 
gaze came back—significantly—to hers. 


" NOW: children,” Gertrude said, “‘ you 
may go to the beach this afternoon.” 
She added, with that new: peremptory 
note: “But be sure to be back by supper. 
Sit down, please, Mr. Ely. I think you'll 
find that rocker comfortable.” 
Mr. Ely transferred his look to the room. 
““You’ve made this house very homelike, 
ma’am,” he commented. “When I was 
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a boy, the Mowbray place was my idea 
of everything elegant. Well—I guess you 
know I didn’t come here on a social call. 
I came to have a talk with you about 
that lad of yours. How old is he?” 

“Nine,” Gertrude answered. 

“Nine,” Mr. Ely repeated rumina- 
tively. “Well grown! Looks older. You 
haven’t sent him to school yet, Mrs. 
Haviland?” 

“No,” Gertrude answered. “I thought 
it not worth while, as there was so little 
left of the school year. And then”— 
some impulse of trust in the figure sitting 
with its big, hard hands folded so calmly 
on its crossed knees led her to add— 
“Tl be frank with you, Mr. Ely. M 
state of mind has been such that I haven't 
been able to cope with any problem.” 

Mr. Ely did not move, and for a mo- 
ment he i not speak. “I sorter guessed 
that,” he said finally. ‘‘That’s why I 
came here to-day to have a little talk with 
you. To tell you the truth, a few of us 

ad begun to wonder if you weren’t on 
the verge of a breakdown. But I see 
you're all right—so I’m going straight 
ahead and spill what I’ve got to say. The 
soonest over the quickest mended.” 

“Oh, please!” Gertrude gasped. 

“Your boy’s done something we don’t 
like. Something that— Oh, don’t look 
like that, Mrs. Haviland. It ain’t murder, 
and he ain’t the only one. I'll go straight 
to it, to relieve your mind. The other 
night, that hottest night we had, a young 
girl in this town, Thelma Baldwin, was 
out driving with Dan Farmer in his car. 
On their way back, four boys came run- 
ning out onto the road, all dressed in 
sheets. These boys were Sim Filer, Mel 
Murdock, Boliver Eldridge, all Hollow 
boys—and your boy. They ran in front 
of the car. Whether it was accidental or 
not, of course I don’t know, but somewhere 
in the excitement of the whole thing, they 
dropped them sheets. —They—well, they 
didn’t have on as many clothes as they’d 
oughter. Thelma’s a pretty snappy girl, 
and I guess she sorter boiled that night. 
Anyway, the next morning, the first 
thing after breakfast, she came right 
to me and lodged a complaint. Well, I 
thought it over for a while. It ain’t no use 
to complain to them Hollow folks. But 
your boy’s another breed of cats. And I 
decided the best thing for me to do was to 
come down here and talk it over with 
you. 


A BLACK flood of maternal resentment 
lifted high in Gertrude. But back of it 
welled a second current, blacker and more 
bitter—humiliation. Rock Harbor was 
criticizing - her children—/er children. 
Rock Harbor was questioning her sanity 
—her sanity. But the spirit bred of the 
night before calmed these forces. ‘‘I am 
very grateful to you, Mr. Ely,” she said 
in a quiet voice, ‘“‘for telling me this and 
for elite it tO me so soon. i will promise 
you not only that my son will never do 
anything like this again, but that he will 
go immediately to Miss Baldwin to 
apologize.” 

“There, I thought that would be the 
way you'd take it!” Mr. Ely declared, as 
one who settles an argument held with 
himself. 

He arose. “Nobody knows about this 
but Thelma, Dan_Farmer, the four boys, 
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You Can Beautify the World for Ten Cents a Year 


LL her life, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Mahoney, of Boston, — has 
loved flowers. Even when she 
was a little bit of a girl, it 
hurt her to see careless 
campers, or other thoughtless people, 
destroy the beautiful wild flowers 
along the highways and byways near 
her home. Indeed, she did her smal! 
best to repair such damage by scatter- 
ing seeds wherever she saw a chance 
for flowers to grow. 

As she grew older, she became an 
extensive traveler, and continued to 
scatter seeds and beauty in_ barren 
places all over the earth. More than 
that, she urged her friends and fellow 
travelers to do the same. 

Two years ago, Mrs. Mahoney 
conceived the far-reaching notion of 
broadcasting from radio stations her 
plan for organizing her seed scatterers 
into a society. This was done. [he 
resulting organization 1s unique in at 
least three respects: It has no officers, 
requires no fees, and has no record of 
its members. If you say to anybody 
else or to yourself, “I hereby faith- 
fully promise to scatter one package of 
flower seeds along the roadside, in 
the open field, or on a neglected grave 
every year of my life,” at that moment 
you become a full-fledged member! 

So well has Mrs. Mahoney’s idea 
been received that already there are 
five hundred thousand people pledged 
to do their part in replacing with 
beautiful, colorful perennials the na- 
tural wild flowers that are, now, so 
fast dying out. Eventually, of course, 
the cultivated flowers will become one 
with the wild flora of the woods and 
countryside. 

Mrs. Mahoney sees no reason why— 
with her faithful and ever-growing 
army of seed scatterers always 
on the job—there should not 
soon be a carpet of pink and 
blue forget-me-nots covering 
the scarred old earth in many 
spots; why poppies should 
not dot the meadows; why 
starry-eved daisies and hearty 
violets should not peep from 
the grasses, and tall, stately 
larkspurs hold their proud 
heads above the neighbor- 
hood garden of blooms. 

Wherever her journeys 
have taken her, Mrs. Ma- 
honey has scattered seeds. 
She has stood beside the 
lonely graves where two un- 
known bandits sleep at the 
foot of Mount Hood, and scattered 
Hower seeds above their final resting 
place. She has journeyed into Mexico, 
where she left behind her seeds that later 
blossomed into loveliness. The Yosemite, 
the Yellowstone, Crater Lake, the 
Columbia River Highway and Puget 
Sound are more than names to her, or 
places in the geography book. They are 
vivid pages in her album of memory - 
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pages brilliant with the flowers that she 
saw. 

Her various exploits include the climb- 
ing of Mount Hood. She has visited and 
lived on many islands in Puget Sound. 


PHOTO BY WHITE, BOSTOR : 
Mrs. Joseph A. Mahoney, of Boston, founder 
of the Seed Scatterers, with a basket of flow- 


ers from the old-fashioned garden of her 


summer home in Kingston, Massachusetts. 
(Below) A glimpse of the house and grounds 
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While in the coast range mountains of 
lower California, she was forced to choose 
between squirrel and rattlesnake flesh for 
meat, but declined the rattlesnake, with 
thanks. Bevond the Santa Rosa ranch 
she visited a gold mine where she meta 
man who had never even heard that there 
had been a World War!) But, wherever 
she was, and whatever her interests, she 
left ao trail of flower seeds behind her. 


There are other members who have 
scattered seeds on the slope of Mount 
Carmel, in the Holy Land, on the river 
banks of old China, and on the sun- 
baked land that slopes to the Ganges, 


in India. 

Many prominent people have joined 
the ranks of the Seed Scatterers, among 
them being Mrs. Anthony Wayne 
Cook, resident general of the D. A.R.; 
Mrs. fae Anderson, of Boston and 
Washington; Mrs. Eva Macy Watson, 
president of the Professional Women’s 
Club, of Boston; Dr. K. Waller Barrett, 
of Alexandria, Virginia; Judge Knox, 
of New York State; Judge Garvin, of 
New York; and all the prominent law- 
vers who attended the Law League Con- 
vention held last July in Montreal; 
nearly all members of the Professional 
Women’s Club, of Boston, and the 
Colonial Daughters; also, members of 
all the prominent Jewish societies. 
Each has promised to enroll as many 
others as possible. 

In addition, Mrs. Mahoney has 
secured membership from influential 
yeople in France, China, Hayti, the 
Philippiies, and java. At_ present, 

seeds are being scattered on the Mount 
of Olives by one member. Many edi- 
tors of prominent papers throughout 
Canada have become Seed Scatterers. 
Phe enthusiasm with which this 
movement is everywhere received 1s 
not limited to any one section of the 
country, and men are as eager to 
become scatterers as are women and 
children. 

Long before she became known as 
the founder of the Society of Seed 
Scatterers, Mrs. Mahoney, as Bangs 
Burgess, had acquired considerable 
fame as a poet as well as a lecturer. 
lor the most part, her poems sing of 
nature, and they breathe the 
same love for the beautiful, 
the same passionate devotion 
to flowers that inspired her to 
the organization of the Soci 
ety of the Seed Scatterers. 

Common sense, of course, 
will dictate the flowers most 
suitable to sow in_ each 
community, and common 

-sense is relied upon, too, to 
assist in the proper disposal ot 
the seeds in localities where 
they may be expected to take 
root. But all of this will be 
adjusted in time. And then. 
in the words of Mrs. Ma- 
honey’s own poem, spring 
will be a time— 

When wild sweet peas, like butterflies, 
Fleck trunks of trees, 

And flowers rare as gold 

Gleam from the grass — 

“Tis the spring! 


“Why can’t we have syringa bushes 


by the roadside, as you see them from 
the train in the western part of Canada, 
miles from any human habitation,” asks 
Mrs. Mahoney. *SIn California, for miles, 
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the flare of yellow wild flowers is so vivid 
that the car shades are often drawn to 
protect the eyes of travelers. And often 
in the center of such a patch is seen a 
solid acre of stately blue larkspur. 

‘“‘In Santa Rosa, Luther Burbank, 
the great plant wizard, told me that in 
season a shel child could find and name 
two hundred and seventy-five varieties 
of wild flowers, within a single square 
mile of ground. Yet, in many sections 
of the country, thoughtless people tear 
up yards and yards of delicate, waxy 
May flowers, destroying root, plant and 
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‘all, for a single bouquet. They cut down 


entire holly trees and tiny pines and firs 
at Christmas time. They rip from their 
fastnesses in the cool, moist earth tons 
of tender hepaticas, shy anemones, and 
delicate lady’s slippers every spring. 

“Think what a few packages of Hower 
seeds would do to repair the damage. In- 
deed, in my native New England, gay. 
patches of phlox are already brightening 
many a saadeide: I have alsoseen petunias, 
old-fashioned pinks with their spicy fra- 
grance, saucy poppies, and modest lady’s 
delight blooming along our highways, 
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bravely doing their best to cheer the pass- 
ing traveler. 

in the beautiful old-fashioned gardens 
of her summer home in Kingston, Massa- 
chusetts, within sight and sound of the 
Atlantic, Mrs. Mahoney works among 
her own flowers, planting, transplanting, 
pruning, and weeding with all the zest 
of the real flower lover. But always her 
interest centers in the beloved work of 
the Seed Scatterers, and her delight is to 
add a bit of beauty for those who have 
no such gardens as she enjoys at home. 

ELIZABETH ELLAM 


“Jim” Kelly Has Worked the Trains Over Half a Century 


OT long ago, a passenger on a 
local train between Harrisburg 
and Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, hailed the news butcher, 
who came slowly down the 
aisle of the smoking car with a basket of 
candy, cigars, and magazines. 

“* Jim,” said the passenger, 
‘“[ thought you had retired 
by this time. For heaven’s 
sake, man, you must be a 
hundred years old! Why, you 
were selling on these trains 
when I was going back and 
forth to see my girl, nearly 
hfty years ago, and I’ve got 
pxueilthaldecs now.” 

James Kelly, dean of news 
butchers, has a stock reply for 
questions of this nature. 
Nearly every ,day he is 
greeted warmly by old friends. 
Said Kelly: 

“Yes, I’m going to quit 
some day when I have no 
further interest in life. But 
my job is too interesting just 
now. I’m learning new things 
every day, and I love the 
fun of it all.” 

Known as plain “Jim” to 
thousands of salesmen, the- 
atrical folk, politicians, and 
commuters, he has become a 
human landmark on _ the 
trains between Harrisburg 
and Williamsport. He has 
traveled at least two million 
miles on the job, and has sold 
to more than one million 
passengers. He leaves Harris- 
burg every morning, Sundays 
included, at eight o’clock, 
and returns from Williams- 
port late in the afternoon, 
arriving in Harrisburg about 
seven o clock. 

In 1871, Jim, a boy of 
hfteen years, began working 
for a local news agency, 
which was later absorbed by the Union 
News Company, his present employer. 
Since that day in 1871 Jim has sold 
peanuts, cigars, cigarettes, magazines, 
newspapers, candy, popcorn, and fruit on 
the trains. 

His observations during his long career, 
if put into print, would make interesting 
reading, as he has seen humanity at its 
best and its worst. 

Although Jim would not admit it, his 
wide circle of friends and his popularity 
are really handicaps in his business. On 


every trip, Jim must shake hands at least 
twenty times with men he has not seen for 
years. He must stop on his way down the 
aisle, and reply to questions regarding his 
health, prosperity, and things in general. 
Much valuable time 1s spent in convers- 


James Kelly, dean of news butchers, started to work on his 
present run, from Harrisburg to Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
fifty-three years 
more than two million miles on the job, and he declares that 
each day is more interesting than the one that came before it 


ago, when he was fifteen. 


ing with these friends, mostly salesmen. 

‘I have often been asked what article 
sells the best,” said Kelly. “It is choco- 
lates. When . first started to sell on 
the trains, chocolates packed in boxes 
were unknown as popular merchandise. 
But I can truthfully say that prohibition 
has made no difference in the selling of 
chocolates. My sales were just as great 
before the law was passed. 

“It may sound fishy to you, but I can 
always tell by a man’s eyes if he ts think- 
ing about buying a cigar. And by the 


He has traveled 


same sign I can tell instantly whether 
or not a woman wants some candy. The 
sign is reflected in the eyes. There is a 
sort of restless stare in the eyes, while 
the action of the prospective customer is 
always noted by slight impatience. A 
man sitting contentedly at a 
window looking out at the 
scenery 1s never a customer. 
Nine out of ten times the 
prospective buyer will be 
waleng for you. And _ in- 
variably, a woman buyer will 
sit on the edge of her seat 
with money in her hand. 

“When I see a tot being 
cared for by grandparents, a 
sale is an easy matter. 
Grandparents rarely refuse to 
buy something for the chil- 
dren. 

“Women eat the. most 
stuff on the trains—especially 
women between twenty and 
thirty years. The very old 
men seldom eat anything. 
But I believe that women are 
the best buyers, as a rule. 

‘Tobacco ‘never sells as 
well in the morning as in the 
evening, or late afternoon. 
Neither does candy. It is the 
newspapers and magazines 
that sell in che mornings. I 
rarely see a magazine left on 
the trains. Passengers grab 
them as soon as they have 
been discarded. Many pas- 
sengers hand me newspapers 
and magazines to sell after 
they have been read. Profits 
are very small, selling to 
train patrons, and the best 

rofit ts made on candy sales. 

ut I have yet to see the 
day when I have not made 
enough money to pay my 
railroad fare. hance give the 
conductor a ticket every trip, 
just like any other passenger. 

“Business varies with the seasons, just 
as in other lines of trade. In summer 
there is less stuff sold than in winter. 
This is because the windows are opened 
in summer, and it is more difficult to 
read. And then again, people don’t eat 
as much in summer as they do in winter.” 

Kelly is one of the shrewdest salesmen 
who ever rode a railroad train. Before 
starting out in the morning he _ posts 
himself on the latest sporting news, such 
as results of boxing matches, baseball 
and (football.games, and other events. 
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He has found that many a sale has been 
completed by informing a passenger of 
the result of a race. 

He also says that most of the traveling 
public is honest, although on several oc- 
casions persons have tried to short-change 
him. And at other times passengers have 
attempted to steal articles from his 
basket. 


The American Magazine 


“But I like my job because it is inter- 
esting,’ said Jim. ‘‘ New faces and plenty 
of sales make me happy. I was in a 
wreck only once, and then escaped with a 
broken finger. 

“My fifty-three years on the trains 
have convinced me that travelers have 
human hearts. If J] have learned nothing 
else I know that the average American 


is sympathetic. 
stance one of the many things I have 
witnessed, I saw a nail 

ticket to Texas. His mother was frantic. 
Passengers on the train learned of the 
affair, and a derby hat was passed around 
for contributions to assist the distracted 
woman, who was of foreign birth.” 


Some time ago, to 1n- 


boy chew up a 


ROBERT H. DENEHEY 


Fred Wilson Made E’veryone Look Up to Him 


F a lietle man in a small town in 
Missouri nineteen years ago had not 
called Wilson a big nuisance, he 
might not now lay claim to the title 
of “Champion Stilt Walker of the 
World.” | 
Fred H. Wilson was born in Boston. 
As a youngster, he got a job as a 
stage hand in a vaudeville theatre, 
and finally became a knockabout 
comedian. Once, when engage- 
ments were scarce, he and his 
partner, who still felt the urge to 
eat, got jobs as sandwich men for 
a cloak and suit store. To get 
themselves more noticed, they 
walked on stilts. They made 
enough of a success of their work 
as walking gentlemen to cause 
them to believe that they could 
gain a steady living at it. After 
exhausting the local field, the two 
went into “the sticks” and toured 
the country for seven years. 
- Whenever they reached a town, 
they visited the merchants, showed 
photographs of themselves as 
man-made giants, and usuall: got 
a contract. Their comb:2cd earn- 
ings then were twenty-five collars 
a week, and they had to pay all 
their own expenses. The cost of 
their high living was not nearly 
so much as 1t would be now, and 
each made it a rule to save for a 
rainy day, at- least a nickel out 
of his twelve-and-a-half-dollar 
income. — _ 
‘The only gloom that ever en- 
tered: Wilson’s cheerful soul was | 
when that man in Missouri, whom 
he had jostled, proceeded to pay 
his disrespects. 7 
“That night,” said Wilson, “‘I 
sat down and gave myself a good | 
once-over. Some people may 
think that this kind of work-is not 
much of a business; but right-then 
and there I made up my mind that 
I would have people respect me, by be- 
coming the best stilt walker on earth, if 
I could. .It isn’t what a man does but 
how he does it that makes people look up 
to him, tsn’t‘it? At once, coe study- 
ing out new.stilt stunts and put in hours 
of practice on new business. ”’ 
ie must have made good, for a few 
months later the two were engaged as 
street parade artists for Buffalo Bill's 
Wild West. For two years, they were with 
that organization a cowboys, wild and 
tame Indians and mustangs. One day, 
the partner of Wilson fell, and hurt him- 
self so badly that he lost his nerve; he 
has never been on stilts since. The 
survivor of the team then went to New 
York City, to achieve the ambition of his 
life—to walk ‘‘on the sticks” in trafhe. 


son. 


above the street. 


All of us have trouble making our way 
in the crowds and in the jumble of auto- 
mobiles at that ‘‘Crossroads of the 
World,” Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 


Street. Imagine yourself first on stilts 


which might lift you a foot or so above 
your fellow men, and then think of Wilson, 
walking easily on eight-foot supports, 


PHOTO Ar COSMO, N.Y C. 

Meet the world’s champion stilt walker, Fred Wil- - 
For twenty years he has been earning his 
bread and butter advertising something or somebody 
by walking about on legs that lift him fourteen feet 
Wilson now has 142 clients, and 
enough jobs booked ahead to keep him busy for life 
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with his head fourteen feet up in the air. 

His props, with the No. 12 shoes at 
their ends and his Goliath-like trousers 
over them, weigh fifty-six pounds. In- 
cluding his costume, he must carry an 
extra weight of from sixty-eight to 
seventy-five pounds, without appearing 
to notice It. Lis favorite garb 1s the uni- 
form of a policeman, or he may be entirely 


in white; but he will appear in almost 


anything. Of course he must not bump 
into anybody, or step on anyone, or show 
the least awkwardness or uncertainty; 
otherwise, he would not be permitted to 
follow his lofty calling. 

On that day in rgtt, Fred Wilson had 
determined to show New York that he was 
good. He sat down on a taxicab; danced 
across the crossing as he hummed a bit of 


jazz; lifted a woman assistant, whe 
pi nase to run andy from him, up inte 


is arms and kissed her; and then let a 


motorcycle pass at full tile between his 
widespread legs. 
stunts like that since, and better ones 
probably, bute what he did that dav 
caught the fancy of the Big Town. 


He has done manv 


“When I get into my outhts, 
said Wilson, “‘I find the exertion 
so great that within ten minutes 
[ am streaming with perspiration. 
On the day of my ‘début’ in New 
York, I was in a cold, clammy 
sweat. My legs trembled under 
me. That was the great day in mv 
career. Well, I got away with it. 
A little quiet, soft-spoken man 
motioned to me and held out a 
card. On it was written, ‘Come 
and see me at one.’ 

‘‘He was the owner of a big 
moving-picture corporation. When 
I went to his office, he told me he 
wished me to advertise his attrac- 
tions for two months. He did not 
say. anything about money, and | 
wondered 1f I could live comfort- 
ably on ten dollars a day in New 

~York. Then there came to me all 
those ten years of hard.work | 
had spent getting ready to do mv 
stunt, and—well—I told = him 
about it—and asked him, 1f he 
thought fifty dollars a day would 
be too much. He looked at mein a 
surprised sort of way, and his 
cigar nearly dropped out of his 
mouth, 7 

‘** Have I disputed your charges 
in any way?’ said he. ‘Surely 
you expected me to pay what you 
asked.’”’ 

Thus it was that Fred H. Wilson 
arrived. He has now one hundred 
and forty-two regular clients, 
and says he has a job, or rather 
jobs, for life, as many of his 
engagements are booked for years 

ahead, in all parts of the world. He ap- 
pears in political campaigns, opens ex- 
positions, parades with the students of 


colleges, advertises theatres, and tells the 


people of good places where they may eat. 
For such enterprises as Liberty Loan 


drives, fairs for crippled children and 


el held days, he gives his services. 
is own private charity fund ts two dol- 
lars a day for the deserving and the un- 


deserving poor, which, of course, 1s ex- 


clusive of his Christmas tree for the chil- 
dren of his neighborhood, and a few other 
things. Moreover, he says that if there 
is any other man in this country happier 
than he is, he would like to see him, for 
he has everything he wants, everything 
he needs, and ts able to help others. 
JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 
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Serve it as the one hot 


dish of the meal! 


At this time of year when 
meals are so largely made up of 
cold meats and salads, the serving 
of invigorating soup as the one 
hot dish is especially beneficial 
and welcome. 

See how eagerly you relish 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup, with 
its vegetables, cereals, beef broth, 
herbs and seasoning. Thirty-two 
ingredients—almost a meal in 
itself! So delicious to taste—so 
easy to prepare! 
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How to Begin at the Top and Work Down 


the present bit of handicraft better stuff 
than the one before it was. 

And at that, I constantly am distressed 
by the convictions that my education has 
only just begun, and that, according to 
the law of mortality averages, I shall prob- 
ably not live long enough to get out of 
the primary class. 

I am convinced that nearly every man 
or woman who is established in almost any 
conceivable line of endeavor has prac- 
tically the same feelings. It ts the green, 
raw, untried hand who ts so gosh-awful 
confident, not the seasoned performer. It 
is the untrained fledgling who puts so 
high a valuation upon himself, not the 
old-timer, who knows by bitter experience 
how very easy it is to fail, even though he 
has worked very hard to avoid failure. 


| lees of a case in point. I did not 
have direct knowledge of it, for it hap- 

pened in another line than my own, but 

the story of it came to me, first hand. 

I had an acquaintance who, thanks to a 
liberal inheritance, had reached the edge 
of middle age without ever having done a 
real day’s work in his whole life. One day 
he awoke to the unpleasant realization 
that his money was beut gone, and that 
he, the man of leisure, would shortly be 
under the painful necessity of having to 
earn his own living. In this emergency he 
called on a friend who had succeeded as a 
conhdential adviser to men of great wealth 
—-a sort of glorihed press agent and legis- 
lative expert was what the latter really 
was—and to his friend he outlined the sort 
of job he was prepared to take. 

It must be an executive job. He would 

ive orders, let underlings carry them out. 
f must be a job where previous experi- 
ence was not a requirement. It must bea 
job wherein the holder thereof practically 
could dictate his own movements, keep 
his own ofhce hours, and arrange the lengt 
and frequency of his own vacations. If it 
were a job calling for travel, and especially 
for travel abroad, so much the better. 
Finally, it must be a job paying at the 
outset a salary of not less than ten thou- 
sand dollars a vear. Could his friend find 
such a job for him? 

“Well, I don’t know, but I could try,” 

said his friend. “In fact, Iam going to 
trv—you've given me an idea. I'm going 
night out to find just such a yob—in fact, 
two such jobs. When I find the second 
one you can have it and welcome. But 
I'm going to take the frst one myself— 
I’ve been praying for that kind of a soft 
snap all my life.’ 

At least once a month I get a certain 
letter. Regularly it follows a given slant. 
It almost is as though there were a set 
form for it. The writer Is getting ready 
to start a new magazine, or else is getting 
ready to edit a new magazine. It is going 
to be a diffttrent magazine. I] know that, 
without being told. Practically every un- 
started magazine is going to be different 
from any of the established magazines. 
Will I be good enough to send him an 
original contribution for his frst number? 
Ile can’t pay for it; the venture is just 
eetting on its feet. But after the publi- 


(Continued from page 34) 


cation succeeds—as inevitably 1¢ must—he 
will be glad to show his gratitude by con- 
sidering such manuscripts as I may submit 
to him and, should he accept any of them, 
by paying for them at the customary 
rates. You will note from this that not all 
the literary fledglings are writers; some of 
them intend to be editors and get out 
magazines that are different. 

Generally, with a care-free gesture, | 
pitch this letter aside. It falls on the floor 
at my feet and the janitor sweeps it out. 
But only the other day, being filled with 
a surge of ironic resentment, I sat down 
and wrote back an answer to one gentle- 
man who wanted to sample of my wares 
for nothing, or for practically nothing. 
This is what I wrote: 


Dear Sir: Yours received and contents noted. 
In reply to same would say that Iam preparing 
to open a retail shoe store here in our city. I 
expect in time to make a very prosperous shoe 
store of it, but just now the preliminary ex- 
penses have exhausted my ready funds. So I 
am writing to a selected list of the leading boot 
and shoe jobbers, asking each of them to send 
me, with his compliments, a selected assortment 
of his goods. After I have built up a trade I 
shall probably continue to patronize these firms. 
I’ve told them so, and am expecting from them 
a prompt and favorable response. What do 
vou think of the idea? 
Yours hopctully, 
Invin S. Coss. 

P. S. T have also written to a manutacturer 
of galoshes. 


OS: ISC 
Dictated but not read by Mr. Cobb. 


As a matter of fact, the analogy was 
not a fair one. If we assume, for the sake 
of argument, that a wholesale shoe dealer 
might be damfool enough to give away 
a case of his products, he still would have 
an advantage over the writer who gives 
away his product. The shoe man can turn 
out more shoes of the same patterns and 
saime sizes, but the writer has parted with 
something which may not be reproduced; 
by just so much he has reduced his capital 
stock. 

As I committed this intended satire to 
the mails, I said to myself that undoubt- 
edly I had shown this shameless beggar 
for the fruits of other people’s brains 
exactly where he got off. But I hadn’t. 
Just one week later there arrived from 
him an exact duplicate of his first letter. 
{ have it now on file as an exhibit in my 
private collection of futile endeavors. | 
have a very large cabinet of such souve- 
nirs, and constantly am adding desirable 
specimens. 


HEN, again, there 1s the commoner 

tvpe of letter of which, on an average, 
I receive a characteristic example every 
other day. [ imagine that every fairly 
well-known writer has, under the same 
heading, an equally heavy mail. In this 
case, the author of the letter 1s also the 
author of some literary offering—a poem, 
or a thousand poems, a short story, a 
plavlet, an essay, a novel, a series of novels, 
or what you will. See accompanying 
manuse ript. 

Now the writer is a victim of the noto- 
nous plot on the part of all che editors and 


all the publishers to kill off new writers. 
It is an acknowledged fact that no editor, 
no publisher, aver bate the works of new 
writers. There is strong ground for the 
suspicion that an editor never so much as 
reads the work of a new writer. He just 
bundles it right up again and sends it 
back along with one of those detestable 
printed rejection slips. There never were 
uny new writers. They all were old and 
gray-headed to start with. Ring Lardner 
was a hundred and seven years old before 
he succeeded in breaking in. Don Marquis 
had long white whiskers and his grand- 
children would nestle in them. 

So then, confronted as he is by this 
conspiracy, the author has turned to me. 
All he or she wants me to do is to read the 
enclosed story, or what not, and tell him 
or her what, if anything, is wrong with it, 
and correct it, and edit it, and dress it up, 
and add to it what it may need, and gen- 
erally revise it and tone up its general 
system, and then take it personally to 
some editor or publisher—because, of 
course, personal influence is needed to put 
over even the most meritorious writing 
if done by one comparatively unknown in 
the world of letters—and if that first 
editor turns it down take it to all the other 
editors, one by one and turn by turn, until 
I fnd an editor who has gumption enough 
to recognize true worth when he sees it. 

I am not exaggerating. In my time I 
have received letters such as this up to 
numbers past counting. I received one 
such on the day I sat down to do this 
article; [ practically have used it as my 
model here. 


ONE upon a time, when [ was younger 
than I am now and foolisher, and had 
a tender heart and believed in the brother- 
hood of man, I used to read these manu- 
scripts, even used to trv to tell their crea- 
tors what was the matter with them, which, 
I may say, was nearly always about as 
thankless a task as any human being has 
undertaken since Father Noah told the 
netzhbors he was expecting some freshets 
in the creek pretty soon. But through the 
bitter vears I] have learned better. 

No, T retract that last statement. I’ve 
taken the cure, but the cure 1s not complete. 
About once in so often, when the angle of 
approach strikes me as showing a sprightly 
turn of mind, or when the necessities of 
the supphant carry an espectal appeal, I 
still hop in and try to do something in 
the way of advice or suggestion. Despite 
disillusionment, and bitter recriminations 
from strangers who charge me with having 
led them on with hopes which proved to 
be false hopes, I expect that I shall keep 
on doing so. Because it 1s a scientific fact 
thacif you have a streak of cornmeal mush 
m your make-up no amount of suffering 
ever will solidify it. It stays soft. 

In nearly all instances, though, I send 
them back their stories with a form letter, 
in which, politely but firmly, I say in 
eHect that [ have a living to earn—a 
selhish view to take of it perhaps, but 
nevertheless a view so confirmed as. to 
amount to a dhixed habit—and that if I 
spent(my tine wrestling with other writ- 
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The United States Supreme 
Court has defined Good Will 
as ‘“‘the disposition of a 
pleased customer to return 
to the place where he has 
been well treated.”’ 


Good Will is also the dis- 
position of a customer to 
recommend a satisfactory 
product to his neighbors 
and friends. 


It can be created by the 
printed word only in so far 
as that word reflects the 
integrity of the institution 
behind it. 


Good Will is admittedly the 
most valuable asset that any 


WortD-Wipe Goon WILL 


business can possess. And no 
organization has so impres- 
sive a reason to appreciate 


tthe magnitude of its value 


as Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


This value—this unprece- 
dented and world-wide Good 
Will—is founded on a few 
old-fashioned principles of 
good faith and good work- 
manship which the world 
has come to associate with 
Dodge Brothers name. 


Building ever better and 
better, Dodge Brothers have 
simply earned the trust and 
friendship of the public by 
consistently fulfilling public 
expectations. 


Dovuce BrRotTHEeRS INC. DETROIT 


Donee BrotTHers (CANADA) LimitreED 
TORONTO, ONTARIG 
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ers’ copy I should have no time for a 
wrestle with my own, and I must beg 
therefore to be excused; and that, anyway, 
I make it a hard and fast rule not to read 
the unsold wares of other writers, because 
of the danger of unconscious plagiarism 
of phrases or ideas; and then, to satisfy 
my own conscience, because some of these 
applicants write very pitiable letters, and 
some of them are evidently very much tn 
earnest, and plainly are deserving of en- 
couragement, and a great many more, as 
I can tell, decile need money with 
which to support those dependent upon 
them or to eke out a scanty family income, 
or to give a son or daughter a proper 
education and a proper chance in the 
world—as I was saying, to salve my own 
conscience I add this: 

That, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, the combine formed by the editors 
against the works of new writers is not so 
air-tight nor so widespread as has been 
claimed, and if a manuscript has merit I 
am convinced that sooner or later, on its 
merits alone, it will find its market, and if 
it lacks merit no promotion campaign by 
me or any other individual would avail to 
find a market for it. 

But always, in order to round out a 
defense for myself, I do this: Before re- 
turning it I glance at the manuscript 
which has been sent to me, not in order to 
learn what its contents or its purpose may 
be, but to study its physical aspect. As 
a result I may say, excusing Ron s half 
a dozen and possibly no more than three or 
four exceptions, that, out of the hundreds 
and thousands of such manuscripts which 
have reached my desk in the past ten 
years, I have yet to see one that was pre- 

ared with the care as to neatness, clean- 
haere legibility, punctuation, accuracy in 
spelling and general appearance which 
every professional writer bestows upon the 
manuscripts he sends in to the editors, no 
matter pheiier the material already has 
been bought before its delivery, or is be- 
ing tendered voluntarily and without a 
previous understanding. 


THE writer of established repute whose 
name is familiar to the editor, whose 
story perhaps has been contracted for in 


advance, he sees to it that his copy ts - 


neat, and that it is prepared with some 
small regard for syntax. 

But here is a novice whose name as yet 
means nothing either to publisher or pub- 
lic, and who, as a first step, must depend 
upon the looks of his copy for enlisting 
the friendly interest of the prospective 
buyer; and what does he offer? I'll tell 
you what generally he offers—frayed, 
frowsy, soiled, bethumbed sheets of paper 
which frequently are written on on both 
sides and then rolled up into scrolls; Cu- 
bistic grammar and Futuristic spelling; 
smudged interlineations in pencil; blotty 
corrections; slovenly and hurried phrase- 
ology; a character who is called ‘‘ Dora”’ 
in one paragraph and “ Doris’ in the next. 

You should see a sample of Arnold 
Bennett’s copy—done in ink but all like 
fine copper-plate. Or a page of Harry 
Leon Wilson’s smooth, exact, well-spaced 
tvpewritten stuff, betokening in every line 
of it attention to the little physical things. 
And then for contrast you should see most 
of the manuscripts that land in my work- 
shop or, in inhnitely greater volume, in 


theshopofevery magazine publisher. Some 
of them may be excused on the ground of 
the desperate straits of the senders, some 
on the grounds of ignorance of the rules of 
editorial requirements, but for most of 
them there can be but one answer—haste, 
heedlessness, laziness, indifference to de- 
tails; in short, just pure, unadulterated 
sloppiness. 
can understand, I think, why so many 
persons who have never written profes- 
sionally seek, in financial emergencies or 
under the urge for a sudden whim, to be- 
come professional writers. Next to speech, 
writing is the commonest medium for 
the expression of ideas and the communi- 
cation of ideas. So when your novice 
feels the labor-pains of artistic creation he 
turns not to painting or to sculpture or to 
acting or to architecture or to music, but, 
eight times out of ten, turns to writing. 
That impulse, as I just now said, 1s 
perfectly understandable. What these 
greenhorns do not or will not appreciate 
is that, mentally, writing is perhaps the 
most laborious of all the so-called creative 
callings, and that it eats up a lot of bodily 
energy, and nerve force as well. 


VERY craftsman thinks his trade is the 
hardest, but for proof of the claim just 
made I point you to this: When he tsn’t 
laying for hire, an actor will appear on 
benches for the pleasure of it; a singer 
seeks relaxation from concert work by sing- 
ing at home; a portrait painter in his hours 
of leisure turns out water colors for amuse- 
ment; but I never knew a recognized 
author who wrote for the fun of it. Be- 
cause, believe me, brethren, there’s no fun 
to it. Every smooth, easy, graceful line 
means another furrow in the forehead 
of its maker. Nearly every recorded state- 
ment which deals with verities means 
study, research, and patient inquiry. In 
proof hereof, permit me to quote two in- 
stances, one hearsay, the other personal: 
Some months since, a certain distin- 
uished author of my acquaintance was 
asi a novel dealing with the year 1918, 
when the Great War was still on. On a 
certain date he had his hero catch a 
certain train at the Grand Central Station 
for a station in Connecticut. Let us say 
It was a train leaving at 10:02 in the 
morning. Now, because he lived up in 
Connecticut and was familiar with the 
time card, my friend knew there was a 
train leaving daily at 10:02. He seemed to 
recall that for years past there had been a 
10:02 train. 

But, because he also knew that a man’s 
memory most often is at fault touching on 
the small things which he thinks he knows 
the best, he devoted the better part of 
two days to ascertaining from official 
sources and official files these things: Was 
there a 10:02 running in 1918? If so, was 
the schedule of the 10:02 affected by war- 
time conditions? Did it, on the named 
date, leave the Grand Central exactly on 
time? Was it, for any reason, delayed on 
that date? And finally, did it, on the said 
date, stop at that particular station up 
in Connecticut? Having traced out the 
answers to these questions, he wrote a 
line in his novel saying that the hero got 
on the 10:02, and got off at such-and-such 
a place. 

The recording of the proper facts may 
or may not have been important to the 
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development of the story. The point | 
am trying to get at is that 1t was important 
to the literary conscience of the author 
that, excusing the equation of human 
fallibility, he should commit no errors in 
the telling of his narrative. 


YEAR before last I was writing a short 
story called ‘“ The Unbroken Chain.” 
The first part of that story dealt with an 
episode in British East Africa; the latter 

art with an occurrence on Long Island. 

oward the end of the tale I had my 
principal character, while in great perl 
and under inherited impulses, cry out two 
words in the tongue of a small African 
tribe—words relating to the terror inspired 
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in him by the charge of a bull rhinoceros. , 


When finally I wrote down those two 
short words in my manuscript, they rep- 
resented the total results of three full dav: 
which I had spent at the New York 
Public Library, going through books on 
African tribes and on African tribal cus- 
toms, and also going through two enor- 
mous dictionaries of the tongues of African 
tribes, with the English translations. 

And then after the story had _ been 
printed, a returned missionary wrote in to 
tell me that I had placed the two words 
in the wrong order—the adjective wherc 
the noun should have been and the noun 
in the adjective’s proper place. 

From general observation I am con- 
strained to believe that here is one car- 
dinal outstanding difference between the 
average beginner in any specialized field 
and the average skilled worker in that 
same line. The practiced hand has learned 
to take pains. The novice doesn’t want 
to take pains. 

Why this condition, this fault of the 
younger generation, should be so preva- 
ent in this particular younger generation 
I am not prepared to say. I’m not even 
prepared to make a guess. Maybe young 
people of to-day live so fast in their 
sdoleacence that they have formed a habit 
of thought which makes them rebel against 
the bare idea of slowing up for long 
enough to learn the routine, the dull. 
depressing detail of a given vocation. But 
wise men tell me it is as true of theig lines 
of business, as it 1s true of my own line. 

I don’t want to be a pessimist on this 
subject of writing by nonprofessionals. 
And far be it from me to be a kalljov. 
either. Out of every large flock of new- 
comers to the writing game, there inevi- 
tably must be a few who'll make the grade. 
Sooner or later, every established writer 
will be displaced by a younger or a more 
skillful man or woman. And writing for a 
living is a pretty good trade, and furnishes 
a very fair living for the competent 
journeyman. But it is not an easy trade 
to follow, and the Good Lord knows it is 
not an easy trade to learn. 

So, if I were offering counsel—which 
heaven forbid!—to the sundry millions of 
my young fellow Americans who conceive 
they were born for literature, I’d say to 
them, as I would say to the apprentices 
in any other line of effort—for, as I re 
marked before, I think the condition 
applies in blanket form—that, instead of 
starting up at the top of the ladder, where 
the competition at present is so fierce. 
they come on down to the foot of it, and 
join forces with us of the minonty, whe 
still are clutching at the lowermost round: 
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We tried 130 times 


before we perfected this unique Shaving Cream 


VK 


Now let us send you a 10-day tube to try 


5 New Delights 


These you'll find—these new shav- 

ing joys, these comforts unknown 

before. | 

1 Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2 Softens the beard in one minute. 

3 Maintains its creamy fullness for 
10 minutes on the face. 

4 Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 
for cutting. 

5 The palm and olive oils content 
leaves the face in fine condition. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we 
have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc — 
especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the 
skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well- 
groomed look. Try the sample we are sending 
free with the tube of Shaving Cream. 


GENTLEMEN: 

It is only after great effort that great 
things are done. 

We worked for 18 months perfecting 
Palmolive Shaving Cream. The 130th 
formula tested was the first to please us. 

We knew we had a tough job before 
us winning men. Most of you were wed- 
ded to a favorite cream or stick. Out- 
standing superiority was our only chance. 

We asked 1000 men their supreme de- 
sires in a shaving cream. Then set out 
to meet them. 


We've Won 


We met those desires—and more. 
Millions have flocked to Palmolive 
Shaving Cream. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, III. 


PALMOLIVE 


SHAVING CREAM 


1 


Today it’s a leader in its field. 

80% of the men who use it were won 
from other makes. | 

You know and we know that such re- 
sults do not come by chance. | 

60 years of soap study stand behind 
this unique creation. 

It is different—radically, and immea- 
surably different — from any shaving 
cream you have ever tried. 


10 Shaves Free 


Now in justice to yourself, and in courtesy 
to us, please accept a 10-day tube free. 

Give us a chance to prove our claims. 
Find out for yourself whether your pres- 
ent method is not failing in some im- 
portant ways. 


O SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and 
mail to Dept. B-1040, The Palmolive Company 
(Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, III. 


Residents of Wisconsin should address the Palmolive 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Your Emotions Will Get You if You Don’t Watch Ou 


sold out his business for next to nothing 
and quit—at the age of thirty-five or so. 

Everyone who knew the man wondered 
and puzzled. All he would say was that 
he hated business; that he could not bear 
to sit in an office; that the very thought 
of going back to work made him sick. 
Finally, because he had trouble sleeping 
at night, he was persuaded to go to the 
neurologist. Then the truth came out: 

Richard Blank had been going at top 
speed for fifteen years. Top speed with 
him meant putting every bit of strength, 
and every ounce of emotion, into his 
business. He lived it. He felt every 
moment of it. He did not know how to 
take things calmly. He hadn’t a special 
reputation for irritability or bad temper, 
but he was known to be excitable and 
intense. Things got under his skin. 

Worse yet, he was a worrier. When 
things went slowly, he fussed and fumed 
about that, racking his wits for explana- 
tions and remedies. When business was 
flourishing, he was apprehensive lest it 
might not continue to thrive. 

About three years before his visit to 
the doctor, Richard had been badly upset 
by troubles at home. The children were 
sick, one after the other. There was a 
domestic storm, whose importance he 
magnified out of all perspective. Finally, 
he affronted his favorite brother, and 
there was a coolness that depressed him. 

The man became capricious and un- 
reliable in his business. His employees 
never knew what to expect of him, or 
what to do. His office became dis- 
organized. He was losing his Br. His 
judgment became impaired. He made 
several obviously bad speculations, and 
lost money. Panic seized him. When 
another venture turned out badly he 
suddenly sold out to a competitor for 
anything he could get—and went home to 
stay. 

Richara Blank went through the same 
course of sprouts as that designed for 
Bill Green. He took the tests, and had 
the various examinations. Once more, 
there was no doubt about the gland 
trouble. But Blank’s glands were dis- 
turbed in a slightly different way. 

One man’s trouble showed itself in 
rages and furies, the other man’s in 
worries and depressions. This last kind 
of disturbance is typical of an over- 
activity of the thyroid glands, which are 
situated in the throat, just below the 
Adam’s apple. 


‘Tee science of the glands 1s one of the 
most recent developments of medicine. 
In the last generation, doctors used to ask 
themselves what these curious little organs 
were for, and some of the most amusing 
theories were advanced. Some physicians 
thought they were left-over organs which 
had been outgrown in the course of 
evolution, like the appendix. All higher 
creatures have glands, by the way, though 
not of quite the same kind or number as 
man, 

To-day we know that the glands are 
among the most important of all organs. 
They control growth, help to determine 
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sex, carry on the chemical work of the 
body to a large extent, determine our 
emotions, and have a distinct influence 
on evolution in the species. 

But the glands do even more than 
this: They are the basis of temperament, 
and they determine ‘both character and 
behavior. | 

All this they accomplish through the 
chemicals they give off, which are scien- 
tifically called hormones. The human 
body and brain are simply very intricate 
chemical laboratories. How powerful the 
important gland chemicals are, may be 
judged from the fact that adrenalin, the 
extract of part of the suprarenal gland, 
will show an effect on smooth muscle 
tissues in a solution of one to a billion—or 
one grain to about fifty tons of liquid. 

It has been discovered, from time to 
time, that this or that obscure disease 
was caused by faulty activity of the 
glands. And lately the physician has 
eee able to effect what we call cures in 
troubles that have baffled us from the 
beginning of time. 

or instance, the cretin has been known 
and studied since the days of imperial 
Rome. Why were these curious children 
born of healthy-looking parents, only to 
become dwarfs and idiots? No one knew, 
until it was discovered that the trouble 
was due to an absence or shortage of the 
thyroid glands, which glands in cattle 
city butchers now sell us as calves’ sweet- 
breads. 

In recent years it was found that when 
extract of these thyroid glands, taken 
from animals, was prepared and fed to 
cretinous children, it caused them to 
grow normally, and to become bright and 
useful human beings. 


|S THE same way, diabetes baffled 
science absolutely until a few years ago. 
Then it was found that this disease was 
caused by an exhaustion of little glands 
in the pancreas, which are called the 
Islands of Langerhans, from the name of 
the man who discovered them. The 
scientists whose names have lately been 
so famous found that, by taking the 
Langerhans Islands from the pancreas 
of young animals and feeding them, in 
the form of a prepared substance, to 
diabetes sufferers, the disease could be 
arrested, 

The Insulin of recent celebrity takes 
its name, of course, from these islands 
in the pancreas, insula being the Latin 
word for island. 

‘A case like Blank’s,” Doctor Schlapp 
told me, “illustrates the disastrous cumu- 
lative effect of continual excitements and 
tensions. [his man probably was, as we 
say, a little unstable to begin with. His 
symptoms were perhaps a little more 
marked than in the average case; but it 
is only by means of a clearly defined 
situation of this kind that we can show 
the possibilities of excitement and emotion. 
This man drove and aroused himself, 
until he finally developed what is termed 
a ‘phobia.’ He turned from too great 
devotion to his business to positive hatred 
and aversion. 


“The average man doesn’t go that 
far, but he culles from the same thing 
in a milder form. 

“There is another side to Richard 
Blank’s case, and to that of Bill Green— 
the indirect results of emotion upon their 
business. Both of these men, by their 
moods, irritations, or tempers, succeeded 
in disorganizing those under them and 
about them. If you are working for a man 
who constantly flies into rages, you cannot 
tell what to do. Instead of considering 
what 1s a wise course to take, you must 
constantly think of what may please or 
displease the unstable boss.” 


Bur the reader is perhaps more inter- 
ested in the immediate and lessextreme 
results of worry, rage, anger, fear, and 
other emotions. Every one of us knows 
what happens when some= armchair 
orator gets into the office by mistake, 
and takes up the better part of an hour 
on some busy morning with his tdle and 
disconcerting talk. It 1s not merely the 
time wasted that makes such an indi- 
vidual destructive. It is the annovance, 
the direct irritation that matters most. 
When the visitor has finally gone, we find 
that we have a hard time getting down 
to work again, that our thoughts are 
distracted and our concentration § dis- 
turbed. Why? 

At night, if some intolerable bore calls 
and takes up the evening, or if the man 
across the street blows sour notes from < 
trombone for a deadly hour’s practice, 
or the phonograph in the _ neighbor’s 
apartment keeps grinding out raucous 
ragtime while we are trying to read or 
write, we find that we cannot get to sleep 
readily, that we are tuned up and un- 
comfortable. Again, why? 

The explanation is that in each case 
we get aroused and angry. Our glands 
begin to give off too much of their irri- 
tating chemicals. Our calm 1s disturbed, 
and we lose just so much of our poise and 
efhciency. We waken the next day 
insufhciently refreshed, and so the annoy- 
ance and emotion of the day or night 
before carry over into to-day and lower 
our capacity for work and achievement. 

There are men and women, of course. 
who are so well poised, and gifted with 
such genuine calm that irritations of this 
kind do not upset them. These people 
are so fortunate as to have very evenly 
adjusted nervous systems and_ gland 
balance. 

People of this happy class are the best 
managers of others, the best executives, 
the best politicians, directors, com- 
manders, tacticians, strategists, and, in 
private life, the most successful husbands 
and wives and parents. They are what 
we ordinarily term level-headed, even- 
tempered, good-dispositioned, and the 
like. 

The vital, dollar-and-cents difference 
between the same man when he 1s calm 
and able to control himself, and when he 
has let himself go to pieces, is well demon- 
strated in an anecdote which recently 
was going. the, rounds of the New York 
Ananctal district. 
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Roominess! Rear seat 
srengers leave the 

lowert Coach without 

cisearbine those in 
nt. 


A Triumph 


We Never Dreamed 
Could Be So Complete 


knew Jewett Coach would sell. For it’s 

the finest Coach ever designed. But we 

never dreamed of a triumph so complete. An- 

nounced but a few weeks ago—today, owned 

and praised by thousands! Never was a factory 
so taxed to meet a rising demand. 


A dream to drive! 


And if you but knew the thrill and pleasure 
in Jewett Coach ownership — you would be 
among these thousands—now! For Jewett 


Coach will outperform any car within $500 of 


its price. It's the greatest Jewett ever built. 


In trafhc—on hills—or turning swift miles on 
the open road — Jewett Coach acts like just what 
it is. A real motor car! How real— how in- 
finitely better — you'll understand ony when you 
take the wheel yourself. 


Just try it! Give Jewett Coach your idea ofatwo- 
fisted performance test. And makeithard. Perfor- 
mance is what you pay for. Years of it. Ina Jewett 
you can make sure it’s included in the purchase 
price—not charged for later in the service cost. 


If you know motors—you know the reason 
for Jewett's power leadership. Big motor —249 
inches piston displacement —big power results! 


Hydraulic four-wheel 
hanes (Lockheed type) 


at slight extra cost 


High-pressure oiled and counterbalanced to ut- 
most silence —smoothness—long life. 

The world must have wanted a Coach as 
beautiful as Jewett Coach. How strikingly dif 
ferent from ordinary coaches! Not a square 
corner on it. Not a “boxy” coach. It’s a study 
in artistic design. From the top—front—sides 
and rear, a car you are proud to admire—and 
have others admire. Low—long appearing. 
Lengthened to your eye by a double belt mould- 
ing. A gracefully rounded back. Done in per- 
manent lacquer of brilliant blue. 

Yes—Jewett Coach is apart from the crowd. 
In beauty —as well as performance. 


The roomiest Coach! 


The construction and roominess of a sedan! 
Wider doors. Studied arrangement of the inte- 
rior. Seats packed with springy comfort. And 
room to relax to any careless position. Roominess! 
It’s a big reason for the triumph of Jewett Coach. 

If you haven't driven Jewett Coach—you've 
a treat coming. It’s the easiest riding—steering 
—driving coach you ever touched. 

We knew this great car's qualities. We ex- 
pected a great reception. We never dreamed its 
triumph could be so complete. (574-A) 


Price f. 0. b. Detroit 
tax extra 


ewett Coach *120 O 


| i i 
This visualizes the public 
acceptance of the New Jewetr. 
Sales have rapidly mounted 
until now owners are being 
added to the Jewett family— 
already far over the 100,000 


mark — at the rate of more 
than 5,000 per month. 


Built by the PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY) --Detroit, Michigan 
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James J, Dash (a fictitious name of 
course) 1s the president of a big concern. 
Not long ago he bore the reputation of 
being the sourest grouch in the street. 
He was irritable; he was caustic; he was 
bitter; he was everything that was dis- 
agreeable—but only at times. There 
were days when Jim Dash was affability 
itself. Then things went along with a hum. 

But at those other times, when Jim 
sailed into his whole floor of offices in the 
morning, everyone, from the vice president 
and the favorite woman secretary down 
to the latest errand boy, knew that “‘the 
old man,” as they were calling him at 
forty-seven, had got out on the wrong 
side of the bed. 

Now, Dash had one particular aversion; 
namely, the interrupter. If some gossiping 
fellow official stopped at his desk to make 
a few idle or needless remarks when Jim 
was trying to concentrate on something 
—and not feeling any too concentrated— 
he was in a state of irritation for hours 
afterward, and likely to fly into the face 
of his best friend or his most valued 
business associate. 

One day, after one of his outbursts 
of irritation had spoiled a particularly 
fine piece of business, Jim Dash listened 
to one of his friends, and hurried off to 
see a neurologist. The physician told 
him at once that he was disturbed through 
strain and the backlash of his own irri- 
tations. 


JM took the tests and the examinations, 
was sent away for a short vacation, fed 
assiduously with gland extracts and seda- 
tives, and finally sent back to his office. 
He hadn’t noticed any great physical 
change in himself, except that he was 
putting on a little weight. Then some- 
thing happened that convinced him. 

Dash was negotiating with White, the 
treasurer of one of the great insurance 
companies, for a loan of two million 
dollars, to be used in financing an exten- 
sion of his company’s business. The 
preliminary arrangements had all been 
made, and a tentative contract drawn. 

On the morning in question, Dash was 
waiting in his ihice for a representative 
of Treasurer White to call with a copy of 
the projected contract. With this man, 
whom Dash had never seen before, the 
final particulars of the document were to 
be gone over and the last minutiz of 
wording agreed upon. The making of the 
loan depended on this conference, and the 
waiting official was naturally somewhat 
impatient. He had just looked at his 
watch for the third time when his secre- 
tary entered and handed him a card. The 
name of the man was unfamiliar, but 
underneath was engraved the name of 
the big insurance concern. 

“Show him right in,” said Dash, ad- 
vancing to greet this important caller 
with special cordiality. 

A brisk little man advanced across 
the threshold, grasped the extended hand 
a little too professionally, took the prof- 
fered chair with a vaguely aspen ae | air, 
and cleared his throat. 

‘“Mr. Dash, we are all subject to the 
unexpected,” he began, while the cor- 
poration president stared at him un- 
certainly. “‘None of us knows when 
death is going to overtake him. The best 
of us are usually unprepared for it. A 


man with your heavy responsibilities 
must stop to think what would happen, 
if theend should come to-morrow. Now—” 

And the caller was off on a too-well- 
rehearsed -oratorical effort in insurance 
salesmanship! 

Dash was first astonished. Then, 
merely out of habit, he straightened up 
in a gesture of anger. Suddenly he felt 
strange. What was the matter with him? 
Why didn’t he get red in the face, and 
throw this presumptuous time-taker out 
of his presence with a burst of hot words! 

im Dash almost reached for his temper. 

e did not find it. Instead, he said calmly: 

“Are you the representative of Mr. 
White’s offiice—your treasurer, I mean?” 

“Why, no,” responded the caller. “I’m 
a special salesman sent out to approach 
the heads of big corporations with refer- 
ence to our million-dollar endowment 
policy.” 

Dash turned away, and burst into sud- 
den laughter. In a moment he recovered, 
and began to apologize. 

“Did you ever hear that I was death 
on salesmen and solicitors?” he asked. 

“But you’re not,” commented the 
salesman, wondering. 

**Sull, I bear that reputation, eh?” 

“They told me you were a hard nut to 
crack!” 

“Well, I was,” said Dash, ‘‘and still 
am, to this extent: you can’t crack me 
this morning, but when I get around to 


insurance I’ll send for you. Do you 
know how you got in here to-day?” 
“Walked in.’ 


“You bet—on my doctor’s prescrip- 
tion! As a matter of fact, I was expecting 
another representative of your company 
on a very different matter. Here he 1s 
now, | believe.”’ 

At that moment the secretary reap- 
peared in the door, brought in che card 
of the treasurer’s agent, and ushered the 
one man out as he Brought the other in. 

The expected negotiator found Dash 
in a high humor, laughed with him over 
the incident, and quickly concluded the 
knotty business in hand. 


OCTOR SCHLAPP explained to me 

the manner in which constant emo- 
tionalism, and consequent gland disbal- 
ance, unsettles the Fee patel 

“The brain has two general sides or 
centers,” he said, ‘“‘one of which ts called 
the emotional, the other the intellectual. 
The latter acts as a sort of brake on the 
former. It makes us hesitate and con- 
sider, while the emotional side makes us 
act, urges us to rashness. 

“Now, when the gland chemicals have 
been constantly sensitizing the cells in 
the emotional center until they are exces- 
sively explosive, the least wave of feeling 
Causes a strong reaction there, too strong 
for the intellectual center to check. You 
act without thinking. In fact, you no 
longer can think a arly, because the 
balance between feeling and considering 
in your brain has been disturbed. 

“Such states of lack of control ‘and 
absence of sane judgment result frequently 
from long-continued hatred, from bearing 
grudges, and from all the other strong 
emotions already mentioned. 

‘‘And while I am on the subject of 
the generally bad effects of nervous 
shocks, it may be well to say something 
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about the stress of life everywhere in this 
country to-day, particularly in the great 
cities. We are living much too fast. Our 
daily existence now is nothing but a series 
of emotional shocks, more or less severe. 
This constant strain, though few of us 
stop to understand it, is causing our 
general national instability, the great 
rise in nervous diseases and insanity, and 
the prevalence of criminality. One of 
these days we are going to wake up, and 
find that we must slow down, or perish. 

“TIT am not speaking entirely of our 
working world. eceal also of our amuse- 
ments. The things we go in for are all 
thrilling, exciting, arousing, emotion- 
causing, nerve-shocking, and gland-dis- 
turbing. The end of that road is in the 
madhouse. All this is a digression in a 
way, but it has to do with the great prob- 
lem of emotional troubles. 

“You probably think that this does 
not apply to you, that it may harm others, 
but that you are strong and healthy and 
have never felt the effects. Don’t deceive 
yourself. Look more closely at your own 
reactions when strong emotions master 
you, and then say whether you do not 
confirm my statements.” 


“YWWHAT are we going to do about 
it?’ I asked Doctor Schlapp. 
‘What advice can you give the readers!” 

“In the first slice replied Doctor 
Schlapp, ‘‘we must all try to minimize 
our stresses and strains as much as 
possible. We must go in less for excite- 
ments, thrills, excesses of all kinds. We 
must do without so much speed. We 
must not try to crowd our lives so full. 
We must remember that a calm man, 
going steadily and leisurely about his 
work or his a will do more in the end 
than all the fanaa dynamos that so soon 
burn out. 

“Specific help is not too easy to offer. 
If a man living in any large city feels the 
effects of the emotional shocks I have 
described, he should. go immediately to 
the best hospital in town and consult the 
best neurologist he can find, for these 
troubles are not easy to treat and are not 
yet understood by all physicians. 

“To readers who live in smaller com- 
munities or on the farms, I can only say 
this: Consult your doctor, of course. 
Tell him what you think is wrong with 
you. If it is convenient, and your regular 
physician does not seem able to cope with 
your Case, it 1s important to go to a city 
and seek aid there. The knowledge of 
gland. troubles is gradually being dis- 
seminated. More and more physicians 
will know about them as time goes on, and 
be able to give the right treatment. 

“If your case is not acute, some benefit 
can usually be got from rest and change 
of environment. The glands have a way 
of normalizing themselves under a changed 
situation, with the cause of the nervous 
or emotional irritation removed, provided 
the trouble has not become grave. If you 
feel anything of the kind coming on, the 
best possible thing to do—next to con- 
sulting a doctor who understands these 
situations—is to make a change in your 
life and surroundings, get all possible 
rest, live out of doors as much as possible, 
stay away from modern amusements and 
excitements, and be content with peace 
and quiet,” 
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Pleasure Island is a real place. What matters if it exists in the State 


of Mind? 

Whitman’s Pleasure Island package of chocolates is one of the ways to 
this delectable land. It reveals chocolates in their true settings as tropic 
treasures more valuable than the hidden gold of the pirates. 

Send a Pleasure Island package to a boy or girl (of any age) and give 
them a treat of charm and romance—as well as truly remarkable chocolates. 


All Whitman packages are sold at the nearby store that is sales-agent for 
Whitman’s. 
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The King of the Arctic Trails 


an extraordinary extent, and his intelli- 
gence was almost human. By George, 
sometimes I used to think he <¢as human. 
I remember, in the first race he ever led, 
he did something that showed a capacity 
for reasoning which seems almost in- 
credible.” 

And here Allan told me a story that 
is repeated wherever sourdoughs gather 
about evening fires: 

It was in the Solomon Derby, a short 
race of sixty-five miles, that the Allan 
team was skimming along ahead of five 
other teams. Baldy, hitherto untried, 
had been put in as lead dog. He was a 
last resort, since Allan’s leader had been 
accidentally killed just before the race. 
Baldy, proud of his promotion, was on his 
moule He exhibited a speed that aston- 
ished his master, who ran along behind, 
grasping the handle bars of the sled or 
riding on the projecting runners. As was 
Scotty Allan’s custom, he was cheering 
his does with remarks and_ rollicking 
Scotch ballads. 

Then came a long stretch, when never a 
sound of his driver’s voice reached Baldy, 
always on the alert for commands. Per- 
haps the dog noticed also the unusual 
lightness of the sled. At any rate, he 
stopped his team and looked back. He 
was without a driver. Somewhere back 
on the white trail his master had disap- 
peared. Though little more than a pup at 
the time, instinct told him that something 
Was wrong. 

How Baldy, the obscure and untried 
leader, managed to swing his rebellious 
team, unaided and without tangling a 
trace, will never be known, but swing it 
he did, and started back through the 
falling snow to fnd his master. 


rPHE dog found Allan lying unconscious, 
frozen blood crimsoning his fur cap and 
parka. Who can tell what passed through 
the mind of the loving, faithful animal as 
he looked down into the still, pale face? 
What taught him to paw gently at his 
master’s breast and hick his face until 
consciousness returned and the little 
Scotchman feebly sat up? 

“I was dazed, blood-soaked, and freez- 
ing,” said Allan, “and my head felt as big 
asa barrel. I hadn’t the faintest idea how 
I happened to be there that way, either. 
But t hnally began to remember. As 
Baldy had taken us flying past the last 
team on the trail, 1 had heard something 
snap. When we were well along I leaned 
over the side of the sled to see if perhaps 
a runner had given way. There was a 
sledge-hammer blow on my head, and I 
didn’t know another thing until I felt 
Baldy licking my face. You see, I’d 
struck my head on an iron stake beside 
the trail. 

IT didn’t know how long I'd been lying 
there, nor whether the other fellows had 
passed me or not. It was snowing, and 
there wasn’t a sign of life anywhere 
around us. I was that sick and weak from 
the loss of blood that I could barely crawl 
to the back of the sled and lay hold of the 
handle bars. Baldy started on.” 

Allan, nearly helpless. didn’t think he 


(Continued from page 15) 


had a chance in the race; but Baldy, of the 
swift feet and the proud, courageous 
heart, plunged ahead at such a pace that 
the Allan team came speeding back to 
Nome, winner of the first prize. 

Scotty Allan insists that dogs and men 
are a good deal alike when you come right 
down to fundamentals. ‘‘ There are good 
dogs and bad dogs, just as there are good 
men and bad men,” he explained. ‘‘ Every- 
one knows the hero-dog, whose dominant 
trait usually is love for his master. I 
recall the case of George Carpenter, a 
newspaper man, who with two prospectors 
was caught in a blizzard near Nene: They 
tried to pitch a tent, but the wind tore it 
from them and carried it away. With 
their dogs they huddled in the open for 
three days, existing on frozen raw bacon 
and snow. With the fourth day, the bacon 
gave out and the blizzard was worse than 
ever. They knew if they remained where 
they were they’d starve or freeze. On the 
other hand, if they set out in the storm 
they'd have to keep going. They could 
neither rest nor turn back—or they’d 
freeze. They took their chances with the 
storm and started, keeping the wind at 
their backs. One by one their fifteen dogs 
deserted them, until only Big Jim re- 
mained. Jim was a mongrel with a bit of 
Saint Bernard and some mastiff in him. 

“Tt wasn’t long before the three men 
were hopelessly lost in the blinding, sting- 
ing maelstrom of the blizzard. For two 
agonizing days they plodded along with- 
out rest, fighting desperately for every hour 
of life. hen Carpenter fell exhausted 
in the snow and, rather than jeopardize 
the chances of the other two, he begged 
them to bury him in a drift and go on. 
Finally, the prospectors assented, with 
the forlorn hope iat they might reach a 
road-house in time to send help to him 
before it was too late. 

‘But Big Jim didn’t go on. He laid 
his frost-encrusted body over that of the 
stricken Carpenter, who was fast losing 
consciousness. For three long days and 
nights the blizzard continued to howl and 
the snow to drift over the place where the 
faithful dog kept life and warmth in his 
master’s body. At intervals he’d raise his 
head, scattering the packed snow, and 
send out his deep bay of distress. He had 
eaten nothing for five days, and very 
little for four days previous to that, yet he 
chose to starve and die with lis master 
rather than desert him. It was Big Jim’s 
barking that eventually directed the 
rescue party to the spot where poor 
Carpenter lay. Thanks to Jim, they 
found him alive. 


ee sneak-thief dog 1s very common. 
Some of them steal only for them- 
selves; some steal for the whole team; and 
others steal stuff they do not want, just 
for the thrill of stealing. I hada dog, 
Whitey, who was the prize combination of 
all three kinds. He was a comical, dirty- 
white, grizzly-looking cuss with a ribald 
clown expression on his face that would 
set you to laughing at anything he did. 
He got me in more hot water with peo- 
ple than any other dog I evenowned! 


“One stormy night, I remember, | 
camped in an Indian village. You re- 
member how the natives cache their grub, 
putting it on platforms that are raised six 
and eight feet from the ground on _ poles. 
Well, I had no more than settled mvselt 
to cook supper when I heard the darnedest 
dog-wrangling outside you could 1imag- 
ine. I rushed out to see what was the 
matter. There, on the platform of a cache 
eight feet in the air was Mr. Whitey, 
busier than a cranberry merchant, throw- 
ing down dried salmon to the other dogs. 
who were fighting for it on the snow 
below. The rascal had climbed a ladder 
to get there. It cost me a pretty penny 
and no end of trouble to settle with the 
Indians. 

“That fellow could steal the whiskers 
off a cat. One night in camp I put some 
dried salmon in a sleeping bag to use for 
a pillow. I woke after a while, feeling 
something pulling easy like, and there was 
Whitey gently drawing the dried salmon 
out from under my head! 

‘““And clever—one of my partners in- 
sisted that Whitey could read the labels 
on cans. You see, one day we put a can of 
mutton on the ground, and on top of it 
stacked a can of tomatoes, one of peaches, 
one of peas and one of pepper. Then we 
went into the tent and watched. Whitey 
came along, and walked round and round 
the stack, warily shifting one comical eve 
now and then toward the tent to see it 
we were looking. Pretty soon he nosed of 
the can of pepper, then the peas, and so 
on, until he came to the can of mutton. 
With that he sneaked behind the tent ana 
had it open before you could say ‘ Jack 
Robinson!’ 


ae ty pe of dogis the murderer- 
dog. [Thad one once—aracer. That 
animal would slit another dog’s throat fer 
the pure joy of murdering, and he knew 
when he did it that it was wrong. He’'c 
avoid me for two or three days afterward. 
It seems strange, but the other dogs can 
always tell a murderer. They refuse to 
associate with him. A bunch of them may 
be playing, but let a murderer-dog come 
to join them and instantly they'll stop 
their play and walk away from him.” 

Allan says that the “sissy” dog is 
despised among canines as his counterpart 
is among men, but such ts the hittle 
Scotsman’s love and regard for the whele 
dog family that I had difficulty persuading 
him to tell of any particular four-footed 
‘“sissy.”’ It was as if I'd asked him to 
betray the weak points of a friend. By 
dint of much questioning, I drew from 
him the story of Oolik, who belonged to a 
prominent citizen of Nome. 

If Oolik had lived up to his illustrious 
birthplace and to his early distinguished 
associates he would have been a king 
among he-dogs; for he was born on 
Amundsen’s ship ‘“Gjoa” on the very 
voyage when that great explorer dis 
covered the Northwest Passage; and in 
the veins of his Husky mother flowed the 
very finest dog blood in the Arctic. Alf 
this cast_a/glamour over Oolik as a pups 
for, of course, the Northerners could net 
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There has never been any let-up in the veri- 
table clamor for the Chrysler Six since 
Walter P. Chrysler’s remarkable achieve- 
ment was first launched. 


The public grows more and more enthusi- 
astic over the car’s unequaled results, more 
and more appreciative of quality and per- 
formance, riding and driving abilities, road- 
ability and economy that cannot be enjoyed 
elsewhere at any price. 


A success of unexampled magnitude is grow- 
ing greater each month—reflecting vividly 
how far Chrysler results keep in advance. 


The Chrysler was inspired by a vision and it 
was designed and manufactured to meet a 
demand for a car of medium price with qual- 
ities that hitherto belonged exclusively to 
high-priced, heavy and uneconomical 
creations. 


Sales mounting to new high peaks monthly 


Touring Car, Phaeton, Coach, Roadster, Sedan, 


indicate that the Chrysler Six has not only 
satisfied this demand but has gone far beyond. 


The Chrysler Six, of course, includes many 
proved engineering developments which, 
since introduced by Chrysler, have changed 
all standards of motor car quality. 


Among these:are the Purolator—an oil-filter 
that automatically and continuously cleanses 
all the motor oil; an air-cleaner that keeps 
road dust and grit out of the cylinders; seven- 
bearing crankshaft and camshaft; thermo- 
static control of motor heat; a new type of 
rear spring suspension that eliminates side- 
sway; Watson stabilators which, by com- 
pensating for all road inequalities, positively 
eliminate rebound shock at any speed, and 
a score of others. 


The best way to understand Chrysler ad- 
vantages is to let your nearest Chrysler dealer 
translate them into terms of actual perform- 
ance. He is eager to have you ride in the 
car and drive it. 


Coupe, Brougham, Imperial and Crown-Imperial— 
tax. 


Royal 
attractively priced from $1395 to $2195, f. o. b. Detroit subject to current government 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed models. All models equipped with balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere 


All dealers are in position to extend 


the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’ 8 attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Month Sees Demand 


Growing Greater 
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foresee how he was going to develop. When 
the Nome Kennel Club was organized, 
Oolik’s graceful wolf-head was used on 
the club pin. 

That Husky grew to be the handsomest 
dog in Nome; but he was as insolent and 
supercilious as Satan. He never did a 
stroke of work in his life, and, like any 
pampered lap dog, insisted on lying on a 
soft mat. But that was not the worst of 
his sissy qualities. Oolik had a doll. A 
regular girl’s doll it was, that he played 
with all the time. Never before was such 
a scandal known in Alaska dogdom! 

“‘It was a sore sight to see that wolf- 
dog stalkmg about the streets with a 
Bay doll dangling from his mouth,”’ said 
Scotty sadly. ‘“‘And that’s the style in 
which he came to meet the winners inevery 
race. It was actually human, the way the 
other dogs treated him. Baldy, the quiet 
and reserved, would pass Oolik as if he 
didn’t exist. Dubby threw him a look of 
dignified contempt. Tom Tolman, the 
murderer-dog, leered at him; and at the 
first glimpse of him McMillan of the 
Broken Tusks bared his teeth and bristled 
with hatred so fierce you could feel it. 
You’d think Oolik led a dog’s life for sure; 
but, if so, he was unaware of it. He 
carried himself haughtily, as if every 
other dog were dirt under his paws.” 


“ AND McMillan—what kind of a dog 
was he?”’ I asked, remembering the 
time when every dog man in the North was 
talking of that magnificent outlaw racer, 
McMullan of the Broker Tusks. Albert 
Fink, president of the Nome Kennel Club, 
had paid twelve hundred dollars for him, 
the fi hest price ever given for a trail 
dog. He was a superb, tawny beast, part 
wolf, and he had the disposition of a fiend. 
A man-eater they called him, and Alaskan 
children were frightened into obedience 
by the mention of his name. After pur- 
chasing him, Fink found it impossible to 
et anyone to drive him successfully. 
{cMaillan would tear the clothes off a 
man; and during his rages it took three 
men to hold him from his driver. If he 
had not been possessed of extraordinary 
speed, strength, and intelligence, he would 
have been shot. As it was, his owner 
considered it necessary to break his tusks 
in order to use him at all. 

Finally, the dog became so dangerous 
that Fink gave him away. McMillan 
passed from owner to owner, his reputa- 
tion for viciousness increasing with each 
transfer, until at last he came to Scotty 
Allan, who, Alaskans say, has some magic 
in the soft Scottish burr of his voice that 
can “gentle” anything, from a timber 
wolf to a whale. Allan not only drove the 
ferce McMillan in many a winning race, 
but he had the animal following him 
around like an affectionate puppy. And 


later the one-time outlaw racer was sent 


down to Allan’s daughters at the Uni- 
versity of California, where he became the 
pet atthe Delta Gamma sorority house, 
where the girls lived. 

“In the beginning,” Allan answered my 
question, “McMillan was what you might 
call a misunderstood dog. e had a 
herce pride and an imperious nature, 
which rebelled against discipline. A dog 
like that makes the best trail dog when 
properly handled; but from the very first 
they tried to break McMillan’s spirit by 
tying him and beating him. Afterward, 


_ 


they committed the crime of breaking his 
tusks. They succeeded only in embitter- 
ing him ane: in making him an enemy of 
mankind. When I got him, it seemed as 
if he deliberately tried in every way 
possible to make trouble for me. 


a (a MY kennels, the dogs were trained 
to ‘await the apportioning of their 
food without barking, and then to eat it 
leisurely as well-bred dogs should. The 
minute meal time arrived, McMullan, 
however, began to bark and roar and leap 
the length of his chain to get at the food. 
I told him to stop, but he paid no atten- 
tion. I did not chastise him then, because 
he was chained. You know it robs a dog 
of his self-respect to whip him when he is 
chained, just as it Scala human being. 
If you want a dog that is worth anything, 
it doesn’t do to humiliate him. 

“Next day, when I had him in the 
team, he began to bark and try to get the 
team to fighting. I spoke to him twice, but 
he ignored me. Then I slapped him with 
my glove, and he yumped for me. I knew 
the time had come when I’d either have 
to conquer him, or lose my authority over 
him forever. Still, I wanted to give him 
an even break in the battle; so I took him 
from the team and unharnessed him. The 
two of us faced each other in the snow. 
Not a man in the North had been able to 
conquer him, and, by George, he was 
magnificent in his wild conhdence—his 
brown eyes shooting fire, his ruff bristling, 
his white teeth and broken tusks gleaming 
in his clean pink mouth! He gave me 
little chance to admire him however, for 
without warning he reared up tall as a 
man and launched himself at me, his 
wolf-jaws wide open. 

‘““When a dog leaps at your throat, if 

ou’ll stand with your hands wide apart 
te doesn’t know which one you’re going to 
use on him first, and it Sonhice: him a bit. 
Because of this, I was able to get hold of 
McMillan just below the ear. Then | 

rabbed his lower jaw with my other 
Fea: and after a tussle threw him to the 
snow!” 

In the excitement of his memories 
Allan stood before me, enacting the 
scene, his blue eyes shining, his slim, 
strong hands crooked, the muscles on his 
athletic shoulders swelling under his coat. 
It was easy to visualize the great dog, 
maddened and desperate, struggling to 
free himself from the iron grip of the 
courageous little Scotchman. “As I held 
McMillan down,” he said, “‘he tried to 
twist himself free; but I shoved his head 
deeper and deeper into the snow, until he 
lay exhausted and nearly unconscious. 

“‘T hadn’t been up a minute, however, 
when that brave devil was at me again, 
foam dripping from his mouth. Talk 
about spirit! That dog was superb! I 
downed him again and again, until: I 
knew he was nearly all in. The last time 
he rose, he stood there swaying and 
looking at me a minute. Dogs under- 
stand more than people give them credit 
for; and I think in some way he must have 
realized that, though he had met defeat 
at last, it was in a fair fight. I held out 
my hand and called him. After a mo- 
ment he came to me, not crawling like a 
beaten cur, but proudly, by George, like 
an honorable antagonist who had met his 
match. He laid his muzzle on my hand, 
my friend and companion for life.” 


“‘Tell me something about dog train- 
ing, I requested. 7 

“Training dogs is just about like train- 
ing children. To get obedience three 
things are necessary: kindness, firmness, 
and appreciation. ‘When you tell a dog 
to do a thing, stay with him until he does 
it, and then don’t be afraid to show him 
that you appreciate it. At the first 
telling, he may not understand you; but 
if you'll be quietly firm and persistent 
until he obeys, it won’t be long until 

ou'll not have to speak twice to him. 

ive often lost a night’s sleep getting a dog 
to obey. For instance, if es talking to 
you, and my dog comes into the room and 
gets in our way, I’ll tell him to go lie in a 
corner. He may not want to do it, but 
I’ll not resume the conversation until he 
does, no matter how long it takes. Once 
you allow a dog, especially a Husky or a 

alemute, to get ie better of you, you 
have lost your authority over hin for- 
ever. 

**My dogs are all so trained that when 
I’m ready to hitch my team each animal 
takes his place and waits for me to put on 
his harness. As a rule, dogs are proud to 
get into the team; but I bought a racer 
once—Fisher was his name—who started 
out to show his independence the day he 
came to my kennels. 

“*At hitching time I whistled for him, 
but he remained in his bed until every 
other dog was in harness. Finally he 
appeared, and after looking the team 
over, bolted down the bank and swam an 
overflow there. I followed him until he 
started across the tundra, where soft snow 
had drifted over the bushes, making travel 
impossible for me without snowshoes. 
When I turned back, Fisher sat down and 
eyed me, as much as to say, ‘Ah-ha! Beat 
you that time!’ But in a few minutes [ 
was on my snowshoes and trailing him 
again. 


“Heer after hour that rascal kepe 
ahead of me, but] didn’t worry. You 
know a man can run down anything on 
four legs, if he’ll only keep after it long 
enough. The reason? Well, an intelligent 
man goes along, taking things easy and 
resting when he feels the need. A pursued 
animal, anxious and running all the time, 
is bound to give out. I kept after Fisher 
all day, and finally saw him ahead, 
crouched in the snow, shivering and 
exhausted. 

“I stood some distance away and, 
keeping all sign of irritation out of my 
voice, called to him as if nothing had 
happened. He didn’t move at first; but 
when I called again he came crawling to 
me, and lay trembling at my feet, his 
eyes on the whip I held in my hand. I 
didn’t use it, because he had come to me 
of his own accord when I called him. 
Instead, I patted him and talked nice to 
him; and we came home the best of 
friends. I never had any trouble with him 
after that. He had learned that my word 
was law, and that there was no evading it. 
He knew if he came at my call there was 
no whipping. But if 1 had given him a 
beating that day, after I’d caught him, he 

robably would have been a rebel all his 
ife. 

“It’s a great mistake, too, to think you 
have_to shout .at a dog to make him 
understand» “A dog 1s the most intuitive 
animal -there“is. “It’s not so much the 
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words you use as the tone, the emphasis of 
your voice, that registers. Shouting, 
even as an incentive to greater effort, 
should be used sparingly. Some drivers 
come in at night hoarse as crows from 
yelling. They begin when they start out 
in the morning, and keep it up all day; 
and the truth is the dogs don’t go one bit 
faster for it. Consequently, when a real 
emergency arises, where extra effort 1s 
needed, they have nothing in reserve to 
impress this fact on the dogs.” 


ON THE trail, especially in a race, ‘dogs 


take the temperament of their driver. 


Scotty Allan never allows his team to 


suspect that he is tired. “A team can be 
nearly exhausted,” he said; ‘‘but if the 
driver will run along whistling, they pick 
up like magic. I can always get more 
speed out of my dogs by jollying them 
along. I call each one by name: Hi there, 
Tom; rabbits ahead!’ Cll say. Or, ‘Ptar- 
migan flying, Jack!’ ‘Road-house round 
the corner, Ri ” Or, “You’d never let any 
blue-eyed Siberian Husky beat you out, 
Baldy!’ 

Ei two o'clock in the morning to 
sunrise is the worst time for fatigue. 
Those are the ghastly hours, when men 
freeze on the trail. hose are the hours 
when weariness has made me see weird 
lights and strange shadow-men and mist- 
creatures flitting along ahead of me, and 
my dogs were whine and faltering in the 
traces. Then is the time I sing to them— 
they like best the-spirited old songs | 
learned when a boy in Scotland. Such 
songs never fail to put new life into them 
and, no matter how tough the trip, I can 
always bring my team in at the finish with 
tails up and waving.” 

Unconsciously he epitomized the spirit 
of the North, this King of the Arctic Trails, 
who could rise above fatigue so great that 
he was seeing phantoms, and send his 
songs ringing out over the icy wastes to 
cheer his tired team during the “‘dark and 
ghastly hours when men freeze on the 
trail.” 

‘I’m convinced that dogs have some 
means of telepathic communication among 
themselves,” Allan went on. ‘‘When one 
dog gets an idea, simultaneously every one 
in the team will have the same idea. For 
instance, when a dog—he may be any- 
where in the team—stops, the whole team, 
as if it were a unit, comes to a standstill 
exactly at the same moment. ‘There’s 
more union in a dog team than in any- 
thing else composed of individual intelli- 
gences. That is the secret of their 
strength. 

“There are only three things that a 
Northern dog is really afraid of: a blizzard, 
bad ice, and the cracking of ice on a cold 
day. You know how a frozen lake will 
split for twenty or thirty miles with a 
boom like that of a cannon. On the other 
hand, the dogs seem to enjoy the Northern 
Lights. They become hicclien exhil- 
arated.” 

**Do you think dogs realize when one 
of their number dies?” I asked. 

“I know they do. They show un- 
mistakable signs of sorrow if they have 
liked the dead dog. But if they have 
hated or feared him in life, they show 
their contempt for the body in no un- 
certain way. As for manifesting fear in 
the presence of the human dead, some do 
and some do not. I remember once I was 
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coming down the coast of Bering Sea 
when found.a- man in a sleeping bag. 
He was dead—frozen. When if put him 
on my sled the dogs paid no more atten- 
tion to him than if he had been a chunk 
of ice. I tried to reach the next road- 
house, but a blizzard was making. It 
finally got so bad I had to camp. 

“The dogs were about all in; and as 
soon as I unhitched them they dug down 
in the snow for protection. I wrapped 
myself in a tarpaulin and lay in the lee of 
the sled. I had not intended sleeping out 
on that trip, so the tarp was all the 
covering I had. It grew colder. By the 
time it was dark, I didn’t dare go to sleep, 
for fear of freezing. Later, it became 
apparent that I’d freeze anyway if I 
didn’t get better covering. Now, the 
only thing available was that dead man’s 
sleeping bag, which was a good one of 
abe fur. Someway, I hated to take it 
from the poor fellow; but I soon saw that 
there’d be two dead men on the trail if I 
didn’t. 

“TI tried to pull it off him. It didn’t 
budge. You see, he’d crawled in head 
first, and before he died his breath had 
frozen him into it solidly. I had to tie 
his leg to a stump, and, after routing out 
the dogs, hitch them to the head of the 
bag. As they pulled, I tapped the sleeping 
bag with a stick to break the ice inside. 
When I got the man out, | stood him up 
in the snow to avoid having to dig him out 
of a drift the next morning. Then I 
crawled into the bag. My dogs curled up 
again, apparently unaware of the dead 
man. ut I tell you he gave me a 
turn next morning. I’d forgotten about 
him, and when I opened my eyes I saw this 
tall, black-bearded fellow standing along- 
side the sled, with his parka hood fallen 
back from his head and his poor hands 
clutching his breast. But there were my 
dogs, all curled up about him, taking 
advantage of the slight protection his 
body offered in the Alcan i 


aoe the many famous leaders of the 
North, Allan developed the first and 
the most renowned loose leader that ever 
made a track in the snow. Than being a 
loose leader no higher honor can befall a 
dog. As Scotty Allan says, its equivalent 
among men is the rank of general in the 
army, or an admiral in the navy. The 
loose leader runs proudly ahead of the 
team without the restraint of leash or tow 
line. He never pulls a pound, but does the 
thinking for the dogs in harness. Such a 
canine general was Dubby, a Mackenzie 
River Husky, born on the lonely trail 
which connects that region with the 
Klondike. 

Dubby looked like a bob-tailed wolf, 
but no dog ever had a finer disposition. 
His marvelous intelligence, unfaltering 
allegiance, and loving service have become 
a tradition in the North. Dubby, how- 
ever, was no racer, although he had speed 
enough to have outdistanced them all. 
When Scotty Allan sponsored those four- 
hundred-and-twenty-mile races that be- 
came known throughout the sporting 
world, Dubby, with a record of over hfty 
thousand miles to his credit, had already 
been retired to a life of honored old age 
in his own apartments above the Allan 
racing kennels. For Dubby was some- 
thing more than a racer—he.was a 
pioneer, an adventurer, a trail blizer. 


Dubby led the team on cross-country 
trips of two thousand miles or more, 
when there were no trails, and his master, 


‘with no guide but a compass, depended on 


the wolf instinct of the faithful little 
fellow to find the best way across the-icy 
wastes and over the cloud-tipped ranges. 
Dubby brought out the first load of gold 
from more than one new camp, and his 
willing feet were the first to patter out 
the course followed by Alaskan railroads 
to-day. And yet Dubby was a racer, too! 
He pitted his strength and swiftness 
against the fleetest, most tireless thing in 
the world. Dubby raced with Death. He 
brought priest and doctor and food to 
countless remote and almost inaccessible 
cabins where life was ebbing away from 
the weary, lonely occupants. 

In his old age Dubby was respected 
alike by men and dogs. Judge Albert 
Fink never passed the venerable Husky 
on the street without tipping his hat—the 
salute, the judge said, of one fine mind to 
another. Dubby could do things that 
would have caused any other dog to lose 
caste with his fellows. He was still in 
hghting trim, and he could, with impunity, 
dash in among a band of Malemutes and 
force them to desistin the, to them, delight- 
ful sport of cat-killing. Not only did he 
rescue besieged felines, but with a sort 
of benevolent imperiousness he lent his 
protection to the Allan cat on its daily 
promenades. 


“TPHERE never was such a dog for find- 
ing a trail,” Allen told me. ‘“‘Aftera 
blizzard, when the whole country was 
drifted over with three or four feet a hoe. 
I’d send Dub ahead. _He would keep may- 
be a quarter of a mile in advance so, if he 
lost the trail, he’d have time to cross-cut 
until he found it before I caught up 


with him. On treacherous ice he’d go © 


out slowly, looking down like some wise 
little old man, and putting his fore- 
paws out so he could throw his weight on 
them at every step and test the ice. If I 
tested it, I’d have to use a pole or an ax, 
and then often I wouldn’t be nght. Dub 
always knew better than I. 

“If he had ever been over a trail he 
never forgot it. I remember once I was 
coming down the Kuskokwim Rover, 
snowshoeing ahead of the dogs, when 
Dubby began to crowd me, and I knew 
there must be a camp farther on. Pretty 
soon he took matters in command, passed 
me, and went on around a bend. When I 
got there, though there was a long smooth 
stretch of river ahead, I could see neither 
hide nor hair of the team; but I saw by 
the trail that they had deliberately gone 
across the river to the opposite bank. I 
was good and mad; for every step counts 
when you are snowshoeing with a rope 
tied to each shoe and a pulley on your 
breast so you can lift the darned things. 
I started out after them. 

‘I found the whole team in some 
timber, all cuddled up in the snow waiting 
for me. Dubby looked pleased as Punch; 
and in a minute or two, = noting my own 
particular blaze on a tree, I recognized an 
old camp of mine. Dubby and I had 
stopped there four years previously; but 
at that time we had been going in the 
opposite direction! Now, coming up a 
river everything looks different from when 
you_are going down one, and I never in the 
world could) have found the old camp. 
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But Dubby—well, I was so tickled, I 


never said a word to him; and, though I 
hadn’t intended camping for two hours 
more, I didn’t have the heart to make 
him goon. He would have been too dis- 
appointed. After that, for the whole trip 
Dub made camp every night in the exact 
places we had put up four years pre- 
viously. 

‘“‘That dog knew everything that be- 
longed to me, and he would guard my 
roperty with his life. Often, when I’d 
be going to the mines, I’d buy a quarter of 
fresh beef and put it on the sled in the 
barn, leaving it there all night. All the 
dogs were housed there, but Dubby 
wouldn’t let them touch that meat. It was 
the same with game—ptarmigan, rein- 
deer, or moose meat. As long as I kept it 
on the sled, Dub knew it was mine, and 
he’d keep it safe if he had to fight the 
whole team. But if it wasn’t on the 
sleigh—good-by meat! Dubby got his 
share with the others.” 


WANTED to know how it came about 

that Judge Fink always lifted his hat 
to Dubby. 

Allan laughed. ‘‘Well, you see, one 
spring the judge and I went hunting 
caribou. We each had a dog team. | had 
two young dogs belonging to another 
iman—they were uncultivated beasts, al- 
ways fighting—and Dub was in the lead, 
of course. We came to a river which had 
overflowed; you know how the ice rises in 
the middle and leaves a strip of water on 
each side. When Dub tried to take the 
overflow, the two new dogs pulled back 
and refused to tackle it. The sled stopped 
in six inches of water. 

I had on buckskin moccasins and didn’t 
dare get off the sled in the water, because 
my feet would freeze afterward; so there 
I sat helpless, using language, while the 
judge laughed at me and Dub did his best 
to swing those ornery brutes. When he 
found he couldn’t do 1t diplomatically, he 
turned in his traces—I had him hitched 
that day—and one by one he licked the 
tar out of those dogs. When he finished 
off the last one, he started across the 
river again; and those curs followed him, 
pulling ahead for all they were worth! 
[he judge insisted that any dog who 
could do that was entitled to the respect 
of the highest in the land. 

“If it hadn’t been for Dubby, I wouldn’t 
be here talking to you today,” Allan 
went on. ‘I was crossing Ilamna Lake 
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one winter. The ice had cracked all over. 
Some of the openings were four and six 
feet wide. These had frozen again, but 
the new ice was thin in many places. | 
went ahead of the team, testing the ice 
with a pole; but finally I must have grown 
careless, for I suddenly broke through and 
went down in the water over my head. I 
bobbed right up again because ‘ie ice was 
six feet thick on each side of the crack. 
Otherwise I would have gone right under 
it forever. I could just get my arms on the 
edge of the crack and draw myself up to 
the waist, but not an inch farther. I’d 
hang there a minute, struggling, then 
down I’d go again. | 

“*T called to Dubby, trying to get him 
to come close enough so I could catch 
hold of him. The little fellow was 
hitched, and though he did his best to 
reach me, there was a black devil of a do 
next to the sled who was afraid. He'd 
move with the team just so far, then he’d 

ull back, which action started the others 
bales also, and Dub, of course, couldn’t 
pull the whole team by himself. 

“IT saw he couldnt reach me, so I 
worked away until I got my knife out of 
my pocket. I began to slash the ice, 
hoping to make a cut deep enough to 
afford a handhold. It wasn’t but a short 
time before the frozen steel blade snapped 
off like a dry twig. I knew there was no 
use yelling, for the length of that lake ts 
one hundred miles of loneliness, with only 
an Indian village at each end. I kept 
raising myself; but each time I fell a little 
short. I could feel the cold slowly striking 
into my bones. I began to wonder how 
many minutes it was going to take me to 


die. 


“EE WAS then I saw that Dubby was 
starting the team. He had evidently 
given up trying to come straight for my 
hole and had veered off at an angle. The 
dogs followed him. He crossed the crack 
at a safe place below me, circled around 
back of me, keeping as close to the hole as 
the dogs would let him; and then it 
dawned on me what he was trying to do! 
I gee-ed him, so that the light et swung 
close in toward me. I made a desperate 
rab for 1t—and missed it by a few inches! 
ut the second time, the wonderful little 
fellow circled under my direction, and I 
succeeded in grasping a runner as the 
sled went by. 
“You can’t tell me that a dog can’t 
reason. I'd have been in that lake yet if 


Dubby hadn’t known just how close he 
could bring his team without their 
balking on him. . . . He was the greatest 
little general I ever had. 

“Besides being nearly human, he had 
the friendliest, paw-playing, nose-snug- 
gling ways with him. . . . More than 
hfry thousand miles he led me through 
all kinds of dangers, through all kinds of 
weather, and never once did he show the 
white feather or try to look out for him- 
self first. Every day I keep remembering 
little chings he used to do—and he’s been 
dead a long time now.” 

I recalled the honored old Husky’s 
passing. All over the Northland sour- 
doughs talked of it, suspicious glints of 
moisture in their peep-sight eyes, and 
nearly every newspaper in the country 
gave Dubby a column with the headlines 
** Alaska’s Most Famous Leader Is Gone. ”’ 
““ AND there was Baldy too,” Scotty 

continued, “‘always trying to tell me 
something with those big, serious eyes of 
his, always giving every ounce of his 
strength and every thought of his heart 
to bring me victory.” 

‘‘And fame, also,” I added. ‘“‘You 
remember when he died, the papers from 
Nome to France announced it—‘ Baldy 
Reaches the End of the Trail.’” 

We sat in silence for a while, but I 
knew by the expression in the little 
Scotchman’s blue eyes that he was think- 
ing of those beloved four-footed friends of 
his who had‘gone. Whimsically I thought 
of them ee and faithful leaders to 
the end, going ahead to find a trail into 
the Unknown for their cherished master. 

‘“*Do you mind what Pat O’Cotter, the 
Roughneck Poet, wrote about the old 
sourdough who wondered if dogs would 
be allowed in heaven?” Scotty broke in 
on my fancies. 

And then, in that soft Scottish voice of 
his that can “gentle” anything from a 
timber wolf to a whale, he repeated: 


“You can’t tell me God would have Heaven 
So a man couldn’t mix with his friends; 
That we're doomed to meet disappointment 

‘hen we come to the place the trail ends. 
That would be a low-grade sort of Heaven, 
And I’d never regret a damned sin | 
If I mush up to the Gates, white and pearly, 
And they don’t let my Malemute in. 


“For I know it would never seem homelike, 
No matter how golden the strand, 

If I lose out that pal-loving feeling 
Of a Malemute’s nose in my hand.” 


CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND has written for next month an unusually helpful article, in 
which he reveals how imagination has worked for him, and how you can make it work for you. Mr. 


Kelland is known to the readers of this magazine as the author of the Scattergood stories. 


In this 


article, however, he reveals his own personal story, and shows how, step by step, his imagination has 
piloted him. ‘‘It is the greatest force in the world,’’ he says; ‘‘and it’s free. Any of us can use it.”’ 


The Tougher the Job the Tighter They Stick 


boy. He also keeps an eye on the stake- 
driving wagon. accra: That bo 
just naturally knows the show couldn't 
run without him! So does John James, 
the side-show boss canvasman. So does 
‘Blink,’ the one-eyed darky on the back 
door. So does Pete Lee, the front-door 
man. He is responsible for putting up 


(Continued from page 47) 


and taking down the red marquee marked 
‘Front Entrance.’ No other man touches 
it. That’s Pete Lee’s front door. 
“That’s the way it is all around the 
show. If there’s a rip or a tear in any 
top on the lot, I wouldn’t think of let- 
ting any man touch it but Bill Hatton, 
the circus sailmaker. He _ thinks’ he 


owns the whole blamed spread of canvas. 

“Circusing gets a little rough at times. 
Once we were making a long run to 
Jackson, Michigan, some years ago. The 
first section got over a bridge near Plain- 
held, but the second section went through. 
One Pulhman;went partly under water. 
Another-hung“head down. I got out of 
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That surge of hushed power 


demands something that merely “good” oils cannot give 


As you drive, do you mentally 
“push” your car? Or is hushed 
powerready for youmileaftermile? 

New engines are quiet engines. 
But only half of America’s motor- 
ists continue to get out of their 
engines the quiet mileage that 
they should. Or the Peed or 
from carbon deposits and wear. 

Note these facts: If every auto- 
mobile engine today were lubri- 
cated with the correct Mobiloil 
its average quiet, powerful life 
would be increased at least 25%. 
And engine repair bills would be 
cut in half. 

In even the simplest motor 
there are hundreds of points where 
annoying noise can develop. With 
the aid of detailed specifications, 
every one of these points in your 
car was considered by the Mo- 
biloil Board of Engineers before 
they recommended the grade of 
Mobiloil specified for your engine. 


Dealers who prefer steady customers 


Mobiloil is recommended by deal- 
ers who prefer steady customers 
to mere profit per quart. These 
dealers know that the Vacuum 


Oil Company specializes only in 
lubrication. The fruit of that 
specialization is Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil. The dealer’s copy of the Mo- 
biloil Chart enables him to give 
you a grade exactly suited to the 
needs of your engine. The use of 
that oil insures: 

1. Quiet, abundant power for 
the longest possible time. 2. 
Cheapest mileage by the year. 
3. A car that works for you in- 
stead of a car that demands that 
you work for it! 


HOW TO BUY 


From Bulk 30c—300 is the fair retail price 
for single quarts of genuine Mobiloil 
from the barrel or pump. 

For Touring Convenience—the sealed 1- 
quart can is ideal for touring or emer- 
gencies. Carry 2 or 3 under the seat of 
your car. 

For Your Home Garage—the 5$-gallon or 
1-gallon sealed cans—or 1¢-, 30-, or §5- 
gallon steel drums with faucets. 

All prices slightly higher in Southwestern, 

Mountain and Pacific Coast States. 
Vacuum Oil Company, branches in 

principal cities. Address: New York, 

Chicago, or Kansas City. 


YOUR GUIDE 


, l SHE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 


by the letters shown below. ‘Arc’’ means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete Chart 
at your dealer's. 


NAMES OF 


PASSENGER . . . : . 
— elelelelels 
alzlaleialsS 
Bitches Atco A lArc.) A |Arc.] A JArc.} 
Cedille: ..cesa A jArc.| A |Arc.] A | A 
Chandler........| A JjArc.] A |Arc.| A ay 


Chevrolet FB cs boss dlicacalicashpss 
(other mod's.) |Arc.|Are JAre.|Arc. JAre.jAre. 
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CORI VOIER es cia 5x00 A|AIA | 
Dodge Brothers. .| A |Are.| A [Are.| A |Are 
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2 are Bi:6 1 .E ELE Tz 
Franklin........| BB| BB] BB| BB | BB| BB 
Hudson Super 6. .} A |Are.| A jAre.| A jAre.}/ 
Hupmobile... .... A |Arc.] A |Arc.} A |Arc 
Maxwell........) A |Arc.] A |Are.] A |Are 
ee Ee eee A {Are JArc.jArc. }Arc./Are 


oY eee A |Arc.| A |Arc.|] A | A 
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Overland......:. 
Packard 8.....- 


Willys-Knight 4. . 
Willys-Knight 6. . 
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my stateroom in the boss’s car, and 
skidded in my underwear through that 
Pullman to see if anybody needed help. 
No one did. Troupers handle themselves 
pretty well. But the pair of ‘Siamese’ 
twins that traveled with us were all split 
up. One was at one end of the car and the 
other at the other! They’d been on the 
show with us three seasons—and that’s 
the first time J knew they weren't 
genuine. 

‘Another time at Winnipeg, season of 
1913, | was down-town Sunday night 
seeing a show, the ‘Pink Lady, and tt 
started to blow; so I beat it for the lot. 
The wind had tipped over all the ground 
lights and doused them in a ditch. I 
know, because I slipped into that ditch 
with my best new suit and ruined it. 
Someone had yelled that the bulls (ele- 
phants) were on a stampede, and I 
couldn’t find a soul on the lot. But I did 
grope my way into the big top. 

“There was just one dim light burning 

there. The canvas was flapping and the 
quarter poles had jumped around until 
their butts had slid toward the center and 
loosened things up, all but one. That 
stood almost straight up. On it was the 
bell used by the starter of the hippodrome 
races. Every time that pole would jump 
that bell would ring. 
: “T prabbed the quarter pole, trying to 
slide 1t toward center, so it wouldn’t 
puncture the top, but it was too much for 
me. Then I heard the bulls pounding and 
squealing outside the top. Ko trouper 1s 
ashamed of running when the bulls are on 
stampede. But before I could move, in 
through one end of the top the whole herd 
came, Red McKay hanging by his bull 
hook to the ear of the leader, and trying to 
stop him. 

‘The seats were up. That herd galloped 
along one side of the top, laying the whole 
seat section flat! Away they went into the 
dark, Red McKay still hanging on. Ina 
minute, back they came. This time they 
shunted through the other section of seats, 
on my side. It sounded like a cyclone 
tearing up a lumber yard. I stuck by my 
quarter pole. Didn't have sense enough to 
move. The bulls disappeared into the 
night. In time the storm blew itself out. 
The top, luckily, stayed up. God help a 
poor sailor on a mght like that! 


a be had the whole big top go down 
right over me; but not before we got the 
towners out. If you ever get caught ina 
blow-down, run toward the wind. If the 
wind gets under the top it balloons up— 
and maybe keeps on going. If the wind 
duesn't get under the top, the whole thing 
may blow flat. In either case, you have a 
better chance of dodging poles and stakes 
if you run toward the wind. 

“You probably never will get caught 
under a blow-down top, because circuses 
are careful, and drive extra stakes when 
_there’s a wind. 

“Circus crowds aren’t hard to manage 
if you understand them the way troupers 
do. Pve had the middle centerpiece of the 
big top burn, right after the show opened 
to a packed house—with no one hurt. 

“A circus canvas 1s waterproofed with 
parafhn and wax. A spark from a passing 
railroad train lit on the canvas that day, 
and the fire ran right up to the ridge pole 
before we could get the crowd out. But 
no one was hurt, and in a half-hour we 


had taken out what was left of the top, 
guyed up the center poles, hung a new 
side wall around the seats and resumed 
the performance—to a packed house. 
After seeing how we handled the situation, 
the towners had confidence in us. I don’t 
recall seeing a real panic in a big top. 


“THERE'S an old saying, ‘Once a troup- 
er, always a trouper.’ That comes 
pretty near being true. bes funny why they 
stick. I don’t know why I stick myself! 
I was born at Lynn, Massachusetts, and 
went through at Lynn grade schools. 
My seven sisters and four brothers 
finished high school. They are all well 
married or have good positions. Not one 
of them went many miles from home, 
until the war. But the trouper bug bit me 
when the Buffalo Bill show came along. I 
joined out in 1900 as cookhouse waiter. 
I’ve been a trouper ever since. 

John Francis O’Connell, whose father 
was born in Ireland and whose line ts 
traceable to “the day when St. Patrick 
came from France,” held up an attention- 
arresting hand. ‘“‘Hear those darkies 
singing?” He turned in his canvas 
steamer chair and nodded a shaggy head 
toward a group of negro canvasmen, who 
were working along the side of the big 
top. “Tightening up the side ropes and 
storm guys between shows, in case there 
might come up a blow to-night,” O’Con- 
nell explained. ‘“‘Listen, now.” 

I listened. A massive, coal-black negro 
gang boss, probably a native of some 
Southern plantation or river town, was 
intoning a chantey while his helpers 
tightened ropes. At the end of each line 
of verse his gang pulled in unison on the 
rope, while a specialist at the tent stake 
took up the half hitch. 

The first chantey went: 


“Ah love mah yaller gal. (//eave 11.) 
Ah love mah chocolate brown. (//cave it.) 
But give me mah old black gal. (//eave it.) 
She's always hangin’ roun’. (Loe-down rag 
an’ heave it. Go to de next.)” 


“That’s the spring song,” said O’Con- 
nell. 
The gang boss began another: 


“Ah love chicken. (/Icave it.) 
’Possum 1s fine. (//eave 1t.) 
But give me watermelon. (//eave 1t.) 
Hangin’ on de vine. (Low-down rag an’ 
heave it. Go to de next.) 


White folks! White folks! (JZcave 17.) 
You haven’t got no sense. (//eave it.) 
To leave dat watermelon. (//eave it.) 
Hangin’ on de tence. (Lou-down rag an’ 
heave 1t. Go to de next.)”’ 


At each command, “‘Go to de next,” 
the rope-tightening gang stepped briskly 
forward to another rope and stake. 

‘“That’s the summer song,’ O’Connell 
explained. 

I waited a moment. Presently the 
negro gang boss began another chantey: 


“Some day’s comin’. (/Teave it.) 
Won't be long. (//eave it.) 
Youse gwine look for de flag. (//eare it.) 
And de flag will be gawn. (Loze-down rag an’ 
heave tt. Go to de next.)” 


“That’s the autumn song,” O’Connell 
volunteered. “‘ They usually sing that 
when the season’s about to close. The 
‘rag’ is the canvas, of course. ‘The ‘flag’ 
is the flag on the cookhouse. When the 
cookhouse flag is up meals are’ being 


served. When it is down there are no 
meals to be had. Dinner or supper or 
breakfast is over. That boss means, when 
he sings that song, that in a few days there 
will be no cookhouse, no flag, no circus, 
and no meals! It’s rather a sad song for 
most of them. They’re not good savers. 
They like craps too well. Put a bunch of 
those boys around an elephant tub with a 
pair of dice, and you'll sure see some 
action!” 

He blew his whistle twice. White men 
and darker ones came to his call. 

“Everybody inside the big top, on the 
blue seats,”’ he ordered. “We're going to 
have school this afternoon.” 

I shall not forget that school, nor how 
wee Micky Ward, the ninety-five-pound 
“catcher” with the Eddie Ward flying 
act, finally broke it up. Micky Ward, 
wife of the lion tamer, is the unofficial 
ingenue of the Sells Floto show. Not only 
is she the smallest catcher in the business 
—she catches flyers who weigh more than 
forty pounds more than she, as she hangs 
head downward from a trapeze—she is 
also a true comedienne. 


HE canvasmen arranged themselves in 

rows on the blue seat tiers. Big “Cow”’ 
O’Connell, hat in hand and both hands 
free, stood before them on the hippodrome 
track voicing jest and warning, leaping 
from gay to grave, and back again. 

“Last night,” he Heclaimicd. “one of 
rou boys on the menagerie top got in a 
huniy and didn’t use his head. You—and 
I mean you, Blackie—loosened a main guy 
when he should have unhitched a side 
rope, and nearly killed one of your pals 
by dropping a center pole. If the pal 
hadn’t jumped, he’d been a dead one. 
Don’t let that happen again! 

‘There's another thing: Some bird, 
with more lip than sense, has been shoot- 
ing off his mouth that the show train 
won't carry you back to winter quarters, 
free, when we close season this fall. I’m 
tellin’ you—and you know I never lie— 
that every man that wants to can ride the 
train into winter quarters when the season 
closes. Put ¢hat in your headpieces. 

‘‘One more thing: there’s a mistake in 
the route card to-day. It says the run 
to-night 1s one hundred and _ nineteen 
miles. It’s one hundred and fifty. That 
means we tear down in a hurry to-night. 
Now, get on the job. I—” 

A strictly feminine voice, proceeding 
from a quaintly bobbed head which was 
poked under the side wall nearest the 
attentive group, intruded with: 

“Just listen to that big Cow’s bull!” 

The meeting broke up in a roar of 
merriment. 

O’Connell returned to me and 
favorite subject. 

‘Don’t think it’s all meat and gravy 
handling these birds,” he began. ‘‘ They'll 
always stick in a pinch and they are crazy 
about their jobs. But they’re just like 
other human beings. 

“You often hear canvasmen referred to 
as ‘roughnecks.’ I never call them that. 
I’ve found that by giving them self- 
respect, responsibility, and some kind of 
a title, they will work their heads off. 
That’s why, when the route book is made 
up in the fall and the roster is printed 
init, I rarely_list one as a plain canvas- 
man. 

“T classifyyevery man who’s been good, 
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How far the New Franklin Touring has in- 
fluenced this season’s rapid growth in the sport 


Be nats caf vogue, no one can say. But there is no ques- 
4 tion of the impression it has made on all who 
BR have seen and driven it. For the first time an open 
4 cat has been created which equals closed cars in 
ly beauty. Its custom features, foreign style touches 
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Leading the Sports Vogue in Touring Cars 
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and fine sports air give ita pleasing personality. 
High power, with comfort, handling ease and 
dependability which betters the famous Franklin 
standard, rounds out a car instantly desired by 
those with a flair for action, originality and 
quality. It makes ownership, from every angle, 
an enduring delight. 


A SPECIAL SporRT Car DispLlay—There will be a special 


exhibit of the Sport Touring, Sport Runabout and Sport 
Sedan at Franklin dealers during the next two weeks. The 
style leaders of the sport car vogue—go and see them. 
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150 towels in a dust-proof 
carton, 40c. In Rocky Moun- 
tain Zone and Canada, Soc. 
(Postage paid by us.) 

24.6 cents per carton when 
bought by the case (25 car- 
tons—3750 towels). Price per 
case $6.15 F. O. B. Factory. 
Weight 60 Ibs. Even lower 
prices on orders of 5, ro and 
25 cases. 

Ask your dealer, or send 
us your order, 


Scorr Parer Company 
Chester, Pa. 

Se 6 Also makers of ScotTissue and 

y Waldorf Toilet Papers 
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fissue Towels 


i Thi hive 
a. Heally DRIES 


he Health Towe 


of a hundred uses ! 


Millions of thirsty fibres in every ScotTissue Towel distin- 
guish it from every other similar product and impart to it that 
quick-drying, clean, soft quality you find so desirable ina towel. 


I 


for 


For your health’s sake, as well as for comfort and conven- 
ience, use ScotTissue Towels. They're easy to buy and econom- 
ical both in the home and in washrooms visited by many persons. 


Kitchen Bathroom Automobile Office Factory 


| 


Gang,’ ‘Side-Wall Men,’ etc. 


and that’s about all of them, as ‘Seat 
Men,’ ‘Pole Riggers,’ ‘Cable Men,’ ‘Jack 
Setters, ‘Block Setters,’ ‘Front-Door 
Men,’ ‘Stake and Chain Men,’ ‘Sledge 
That in- 
creases their self-respect. If they didn’t 
respect themselves and their jobs and 
their boss, the show wouldn’t move.” 

“‘Why would any sane human being,” 
I demanded, ‘“‘deliberately spend seven 
or eight months each year in mud, dust, 
heat, cold, storm, grueling work and 
stuffy sleeping cars, when he could stay 
on some decent job?” 

John Francis O’Connell studied a bit 
over this. 

“‘That’s what my folks ask me every 
winter when I come home to get polished 
up and pick up a few words of good Eng- 
lish. aybe it’s because I get a fair 
salary and no chance to spend it; I save 
about two thousand dollars a season. 
Maybe it’s the constant hurry and hustle 
of the circus lots. Maybe it's the fun of 
getting the kids to help, and of spreading 
admission tickets among them. 

“‘Maybe it’s just the hard work. We 
drive most of our stakes with a machine 
now. But I’ve seen many an old assistant 
boss grab a sledge, and pound stakes just 
for old-time’s sake. Maybe it’s the con- 
stant change of scene. I dunno. I could 
earn one dollar and a quarter an hour as a 
steam fitter if I stuck around home. As 
it is, I’m wet for a week at a time, and 
never have a sick moment. I dunno. 
Let’s ask somebody else!” 


ND so I spent an hour on that circus 
lot, asking hae male and female 
trouper I encountered why he or she came 


_ back to the white tents when the birds san 


each spring. The composite answer di 
not tell me anything. Even I, son of a 


_ showman, and an ex-trouper, had never 


answered the question to my own satis- 
faction. 

F anally at the end of my rope, I ran 
across Willie. 

Willie is a coal-black negro from Ten- 
nessee. He 1s nearly seven feet tall. His 
hands and feet are enormous. His body is 
rail thin. His mouth is as broad as the 
broadest wedge of good, thick pie. He has 
been on canvas with the Sells Floto show 
for three seasons. He is a good worker. 
He slings a mean sledge, minds his own 
business, and is cheerful in all kinds of 
weather. 

“Here,” I thought, “is a fundamental 
thinker. He, in his negro simplicity, may 
know the truth.” 

Willie,” I asked, ““how did you come 
to join out with this circus?” 

Willie hesitated a full minute. 

“Well, Boss, my pahtner,” he finally 


replied, “he joined out from Chattanooga. 


So I joined out, too.” 

“Ver good for the first season,” I 
said. “But why, when you can get a nice, 
soft job on some plantation down South, 
do you keep on joining out every spring?” 

illie hesitated longer this time. 
Finally a great light dawned upon him. 
His face broke into an engulfing rin. 

“Well, Boss,” he explained. ‘ fr think— 
I think, it’s—just—because dey’d muss 
me if I wasn’t ‘roun’ de show!” 

And that, it seems to me, is the only 
correct answer to the perennial question: 
‘\Why-do troupers troupe?” 
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The Magic of Print 


fb old patent-medi- 
cine fakir knew well 
the magic of print. And 
the army of quacks who fol- 
lowed him have made use 
of the same magic. Most 
men and women accept 
without question printed 
statements which they 
might discredit were the 


same words spoken. 


Never before in the known 
history of the world has 
there been such an orgy of 
fake “cures” as there is to- 
day. You will find quacks 
trailing along in the wake 
of every announcement of 
important medical research, 
with false claims of their 
“discoveries”, their fake 
mechanical appliances and 
special treatments, their 
“health institutes” and their 
offers of free diagnosis and 
treatment by mail. 


Millions for Fake 


“Cures”’ 


Fake-medicine labels are 
More cautious than they 
used to be. The U. S. 
Government, through the 
Federal Food and Drugs 


Act, forbids false or misleading statements on 


the trade package. 


prohibit lying statements in advertisements, 
circulars, or window displays. | 
The vultures who fs on the sick advertise 

guaranteed tocure a specific 
disease—tuberculosis, cancer, diabetes, kidney 
trouble, blood diseases, skin eruptions, epilepsy 
and almost every other serious ailment. And the 
dollars—millionsof them every year—roll in to en- 
rich these ghoulish quacks whose profits are tolled 


different remediesea 


Although no specific remedy for the Company invites the cooperation of prevented and even checked in its early - 
apd of ect apibin has been found at editors and publishers everywhere. 
e time this is written and scientists [¢ is true that the tuberculosis oe and the cight kind of nodtishing food. 


“Read the Label!” 


“ iB >p *T take my word for it that this medi- 
cine will cure you! Don’t take anybody’s 
word! Read the label and see for yourself,’’ 
the street corner patent-medicine fakir urged 
as he held up a bottle containing some colored 
liquid guaranteed to cure along list of ailments 


and diseases. His confederate in the crowd . 


asked to see a bottle—and then the sales began. 


are working constantly ontheproblem rate has been reduced about 5 


—there are literally hundreds of nos during the past 10 years and each year : Bea, . ae 
trums offered to the public as guarane shows an improvement. This great Boo path pte cans for Rent 


teed cures. 


Against this cruel exploitation of the being taught that although tuberculosis 
sick, the Metropolitan Life Insurance cannot be cured by medicine it can be 


battle is being won by a campaign of josis and Cancer will be mailed free 
education through which people are upon request. 


Published by 


will shout the glorious news of his dis "4, 
covery. Instead of being crowdedaway ..* 
in a few inches of advertising space, the ( pos 
story will blaze in front-page headlines! **". 
Do not be deceived by the magic of 24m. 
print. Avoid advertised “cures”. If (y:00'0's, 
you are sick see your doctor. ee 


stages and perhaps age 
arrested—by fresh air, sunshine, rest eee . 


{ 
ee 
HALEY FISKE, President. *. aa 


from human lives. Sick folk 
are pitifully easy victims. 
They experiment and hope 
—tragically—auntil it is too 
late. Waiting even a few 
weeks to try out a new 
patent medicine or a course 
of treatments at some du- 
bious “health institute”, 
may mean death which 
might have been prevented 
by the right medical care. 


Cancerand Consumption 
 § ‘Cures’’ 
Of late there has been a re- 


newed wave of advertising 
of specific cancer and tuber- 
culosis “‘cures’—the most 
despicable and cruel of all 
frauds perpetratedupon sick 

ople. Nomedicinehasever 
se found that can be de- 
pended upon to cure these 
diseases—despiteseemingly 
substantiated claimsof man- 
ufacturers. Testimonials 
count for little. Many 
quacks are still using testi- 
monials signed by people 
who died years ago from the 
very diseases of which they 
claimed they am 


had been cured. OK 
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When a cure for tuberculosis or cancer 
But this Act does not is found it will not be necessary for getey: { 
the discoverer to advertise. Maga- $.': 3; 
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zines and newspapers everywhere % 3 & 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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WHY NOT A “VACATION” 
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E leisure hours you’ve always wanted —the 
little “vacations” so inviting in summer—they’re 
yours, when The Hoover comes into your home. 
It speeds your work and lightens your tasks. It does 
your sweeping, electrically and thoroughly. It beats 
your rugs, and rugs need beating. (This you can 
prove*...) And it suction-cleans. Your “dusting,” 
too, is quickly done, and dustlessly. An immaculate 
home; longer-wearing rugs of enduring beauty; 
freedom from drudgery—these are yours, with a 
Hoover. But the thing you’ll enjoy most is the 
leisure hour or two The Hoover brings you. For 
that is priceless! Yet to obtain it you need pay but 
$6.25 down, and any Authorized Hoover Dealer 
will deliver your Hoover, complete. 


*'TO PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn over 
a corner of a rug; with the handle of an ordinary 
table-knife, or something of equal weight, give the under 
or warp side 15 to 25 sharp taps and watch the dirt dance 
out from the nap depths onto a piece of paper. Feel che 
destructive character of this grit. This is the dirt your 
present cleaning methods have missed, and char beating 
dis rrect use of The Hoover causes this 
embedded dirt to be vibrated to the surface by the rapid, 
entle pene ot the Hoover brush, as powerful suction 
fifs the rug the floor and draws all the beaten-out, 
swept-up dist into the dust-tight bag 


as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


THB HOOVE R COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners + The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontarie 


OR WIVES? 


The Happiest Day | 
Ever Spent 


FIRST PRIZE 


To-day is My Happiest Day 
NCE I believed that my happiest 
day had come when a little gray- 
eyed, brown-haired girl blushingly 

answered ‘“‘Yes” to a very important 

question. But I found that Twas appier 
on our wedding day. 

I learned that I could be happier still, 
however, when our family _physictan 
placed a little pink mite of humanity in 
my arms and told me that I was the 
father of a very fine daughter. 

What seemed to me to be the supreme 
happiness of a lifetime, however, came the 
day before Christmas in 1912, when | 
was able to bring my wife home from the 
hospital. She had been desperately ill, 
and now was once more able to take her 
accustomed place in our home. 

But it seemed, several years later, that 
I was happier than ever before when I was 
informed that our daughter had presented 
us with a fine grandson, who bears a part 
of my name. That happiness has been 
repeated three times, and each time my 
joy has increased. 

But now I know that the happiest day 
was to-day, beginning with this morning, 
when I went to church and heard a good 
sermon preached by a young relative. 
After our noonday lunch, we embarked in 
our Tincanobile, and out in the spring 
sunshine we went to visit our daughter in 
her home. Of course I had to look over 
the school report cards of Thomas and 
John. This was done with baby Mark on 
one knee and Mary on the other, Mary 
assuring me that she was “‘ Brampa’s Dil.” 

And then in the evening we came back 
to our own home. That same girl who 
thirty-six years ago said “Yes’’ sits 
across from me readin . Her brown hair 
is streaked with gray, bat to me her face 
will always be young and fair. I now 
know that to-day has been my happiest 
day so far in the journey, for I believe 
that I have found the true measure of 
happiness. : 


And for to-morrow and its needs I do 
not pray; 

But keep me, guard me, love me, Lord, 
just for TO-DAY. T. C.D. 


SECOND PRIZE 
When My Boy Came Home 


From France 
OMETIME during the spring of 1917, 


my son, who was then eighteen years of 
age and a student in one of the colleges 0 
Virginia, wrote me that he had volun- 
teered to become a member of an ambu- 
lance unit in the World War. He went 
to France in the fall of 1917. Like other 
fathers, I was sad and apprehensive, yet 
proud that he wanted to join the service. 
Letters between us were frequent dul- 
ing his(térm) of sérvice. When his home- 
coming was (announced, I went to the 
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ANNA DC EN EARS ENS EE EEPROM 


“SoME FEW YEARS AGO I ate Yeast for bacterial infections, boils and carbuncles. Within three 
weeks my infections disappeared and I have never been troubled since. But I have an especial 
message to mothers. Four children were born to me in four years, and they are perfect babies and I 
am a good specimen of a healthy mother—thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast. Not only did it settle 
my stomach, when other things failed, but it also toned up my system, and gave me an appetite, 
which is most essential in motherhood.” Tueoposia Hession, R. N., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ow they are really well 


Vital, joyous, certain once more of 
their power, thousands have found 
the way to glorious health through ' 
one simple food. 
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LAS ELAS 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in 
any sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast 
is simply a remarkable fresh food.. 
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The millions of tiny active yeast — 
plants in every cake invigorate the | 
ide abagae S 

whole system. They aid digestion— K 

clear the skin—banish the poisons of 8 

constipation. Where cathartics give Sl 
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A LALLA TAP AE 


only temporary relief, yeast strength- 
ens the intestinal muscles and makes 
them healthy and active. And day by 
day it releases new stores of energy. 


All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! Buy several cakes at 

- a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. And let us 
send you a free copy of our latest booklet 

, on Yeast for Health. Health Research ehlsteesibiceneh te op 
i Dept. J-19, The Fleischmann Company, [.eeSUSGSMENEE ese nneee ne 
701 Washington Street, New York. 
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“« 

A Year Aco two friends and myself went on a 
hunting trip into an arid region Of Mexico. On Our poppe senescent mses 
way out we picked up a piece of rich, gold-bearing | (UNDE 5 goo cue 
float. We stayed nine weeks prospecting—living on | 

¢ crude supplies the country afforded—and hope. N 
My stomach was weak from abuse. My bonanza — mes 
Was a coarse, irritated skin—a breaking-out allover | 
my body. I used a horde of ‘positive cures’ and | ey 
then, discouraged, tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. In | | 


“For s1x YEARS I was ailing, nervous and depressed, 
. interested in nothing, accomplishing nothing, rarely 
for twenty-four consecutive hours free from pain— 
all caused I know by intestinal putrefaction. At 
last I asked a nurse if there was anything in the 
“yeast fad?’ She assured me there was. I began eat- 
ing daily three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast. Re- 
lief from constipation and pain followed. I con- 
tinued to take it as a tonic and food, regaining 
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a months I was as I am today. My skin was | a strength and energy and the long-discontinued com- 
tter than back to normal’ and I was ready for i. Re MAE | pliments on my complexion. Today I am vigor- 
very ‘let's go’, V. C. Spigs, Barrett, Cal. ks AOS . ously well, praise be to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


Eat 2 or 3 cakes regularly every day before Karte D. Meares, College Place, S. C. 


meals: on crackers—in fruit juices or milk—or 
just plain. For constipation especially, dissolve 
one cake in hot water (not scalding) before break- 
fast and at bedtime. 
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You rinse off the | 


lather — then what? 


eee the place where 
men’s spirits used to droop— 
after the shave. Dry preparations 
and liniments don’t fill the bill. 
Fine for some things but not for 
after shaving. No wonder most 
men dashed on cold water and 
let it go at that. 


Then came Aqua Velva—cre- 
ated expressly for after shaving. 
Little wonder men seized upon it 
as a long-lost friend. 


Because it helps conserve the 
natural moisture of the skin, 
Aqua Velva keeps your face like 
velvet all day long. It keeps the 
skin pliable and flexible—just as 
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Williams Shaving Cream leavesit: 


—it tingles delightfully when applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 

—it protects the face from sun and wind 
—it prevents face shine 

—it delights with its man-style frag-ance 


Tone up your fzce with Aqua 
Velva. Keep it in perfect con- 
dition. A 150-drop test bottle 
FREE. Use coupon below or 
send a postcard. 


The large 5-ounce bottle at 
your dealer’s is 50c. (60c in 
Canada). Costs almost nothing 
a day—only a few drops needed. 
By mail postpaid on receipt of price 
if your dealer is out of it. 


Williams 


Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


For FREE test bottle 


| © Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 18, Glastonbury, 


i 
| Conn. (If you live in Canada, address The J.B. Williams [| 


Co., Limited, St. Patrick St., Montreal) 


| ieee 


By the makers of Williams Shaving Cream 
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Bush Terminal several days before the 
arrival of the transport. 

After an anxious wait on our part, the 
ship hove in sight, and slowly and majesti- 
cally moved up the bay and. into her slip. 
The harbor was full of craft of all kinds, 

ayly bedecked with flags and bunting. 
On several of the ships and on the piers 
were bands playing patriotic airs, while 
cheering crowds of enthusiastic men and 
women joined their shouts of welcome 
with the joyful yells of the happy khaki- 
clad boys who literally swarmed the deck, 
yard arms, rails, and portholes of the ship. 

I eagerly scanned the throng, hopin 
to glimpse my boy before he landed 
Sure enough, on the bow of the boat, ina 
crowd of his companions, I caught sight of 
his dear face. I placed my hands to m 
lips, shouting ‘534! 534!” (This was his 
unit number.) 

Presently, I saw him move and push 
his way to the rail, and earnestly scan the 
crowd lining the adjoining pier. Then, his 
arms extended in a gesture of embrace, 
he cried, ‘‘Dad’”’ Afterward he told me 
he had heard and recognized my voice, 
and had yelled to his buddies, ‘Get out of 
the way, fellows, there’s my Dad!” 

When the boys started to disembark, | 
hastened to the end of the pier, where | 
knew Bill would come to greet me. 

After our first greetings were over, he 
said, ‘‘Dad, I have come through this 
whole thing clean and true and square.” 
I said, “Bill, I beheve you have.” He 
grabbed me by the shoulders and, looking 
squarely into my. eyes, said, “Belseve, 
believe, Dad? Say you know I did.” | 
replied, “‘ Bill, I know you did.” 

" Was that not happiness enough for 
one day! J. We 


THIRD PRIZE 


My Happiest Day Brought 
Countless Happy Days 


| HAVE been blessed with many happy 
days, but the one day which stands out 
in my memory above all others is that 
on which I experienced boundless joy: 
together with the greatest physical pain | 
have ever known. It was a day almost two 

ears ago, when my daughter was born. 
1 have never experienced a more glorious 
feeling than that which came to me a 
that little bundle was placed in my arms 
for the first time. 

Here was the baby for whom we had 
planned for days and weeks. Here was 
the child who had been sent to bless our 
home. Only a tiny bit of wrinkled red- 
dish humanity was she, and certainly 
nothing beautiful to look upon. I was 
just another mother among many millions; 
bar I felt as if the whole world must surely 
be rejoicing with me. As for my hus 
band, he was too happy to utter a single 
word, 

Our baby is now almost two years old— 
a bright little thing, and very mischievous 
too. The joy she brought to our hearts 
the day she arrived she still gives to us 4 
we watch her grow and play in her baby 
way. What day could possibly be com 
pared to that one which brought me 
not temporary happiness but happiness 
which. will(be(mine’throughout the years 
to come?! MRS, W. H. 
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And it 


Worked! 


NE of the girls at the 

office had told her 
about how she was using 
Listerine as a_ refreshing 
deodorant at times when 
she didn’t have time for a 
tub or shower. 


At first she was incred- 
ulous; but then one eve- 
ning she tried her friend’s 
suggestion, and to her sur- 
prise 1t worked—most 
agreeably! 

Listerine really is delightfully 
refreshing and effective as a de- 


odorant when you don’t have 
time for a real bath. 


And there are many such oc- 
casions, particularly in summer: 


When you feel hot and uncom- 
. fortable—maybe after shopping. 


When you want to freshen up 
quickly after exercising. 


When you're touring and it’s 
miles between tubs. 


When traveling on trains makes 
you wish for the old tub back 
home. 


Or when you do a bee-line 
from the office to a dinner en- 
gagement. 


Tt does the trick—and it’s safe. 
Listerine won’t irritate the skin 
or stain garments. You'll be de- 
lighted with it. 


To test the deodorizing prop- 
erties of Listerine, simply try 
this some day: Rub a little fresh 
onion on your hand. Then douse 
on Listerine. The onion odor im- 
mediately disappears. 


You'll say it’s remarkable— 
and it is—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


—the sa 
LISTERINE dds 


LISTERINE Throat Tablets are now available. Please 
do not make the mistake of expecting them to correct bad 
breath. Rely on the liquid, Listerine. Containing all of 
the antiseptic essential oils of Listerine, however, they are 
very valuable as a relief for throat irritations —25 cents. 
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Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Style R283D 
Cherry Russia 


Calfskin 
Oxford—$5 


W oor 
rubber heels 
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Style 284 
Light Shade 
Z| Russia Calfskin 
aS Oxford—$5 
- Wingfoot 


No matter how much you’ve 
been paying for shoes, no mat- 
ter how critical you are, you'll 
quickly appreciate the superb 
style, sound construction and 
unprecedented value offered in 
Hanover Shoes. Write for 
catalog. 


The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Style LM208L 
Little Men’s Light 
Shade Russia Lace 
; Shoe—$3 
Hanover Shoes for Boys and 
Little Men combine ruggedness, 
style, quality and comfort. 
$2.50, $3 and $3.50. 


faced one of the men abruptly, with my 
right hand out as if to shake hands. 

““*Your name is what!’ I asked. 

“He took my hand, automatically; and 
as he did this I seized his six-shooter with 
my other hand and emptied it into the 
air. I let his hand go while I shot; and 
before the other man had _ recovered 


himself, I had his- revolver .and- was 


a? ia that.. ie 

4 ae 
here were a few repairs to be made 
on my roof, but we were able to talk more 
reasonably after the shooting! And it 
was characteristic of experiences like this 
that the men were afterward among my 
best friends and codperators. 


“ry HESE incidents were both in the 


early days, before 1905, when the old 
forest reserves of the Interior Department 
were taken over by the Department of 


| Agriculture, and the present Forest Ser- 


vice was established. But there have 
been plenty of lively ones since. 

“The first sheep were run into my 
forest, the Gunnison, in 1916, and they 
were bitterly opposed by the cattlemen. 
There was no reason for this, except that 
the cattlemen did not know the sheep- 
men, and had no faith in them. They 
were afraid they would trespass on the 
cattle ranges, in spite of the face that the 
greatest precaution had _ been taken 
against just that. It was mostly the 
same old difficulty—getting used to 
something new. = x... 

‘“‘At first we staged a. pitched battle 
between the opposing niee with the 
Forest Service in the line of fire from 
both directions! But we got off without 
any casualties, and the combatants were 
finally cgnvinced that the Government 
meant to play a firm hand and do justice 
to both sides.”’ 

It is an extraordinary thing that, with 
all the close scrapes he has had, Kreutzer 
has never been shot at, and has never shot 
at anyone. 

‘Well, I suppose that record would 
have been impossible,” he answered my 
exclamation of surprise, “if it had not 
been for something my mother said to me, 
and if she had not been the kind of mother 
she was. She was the most heroic figure 
I have ever known. She was brought up 
in London, England, a merchant’s A adehs 
ter and acity girl altogether. She met my 
father in the United States, married him, 
and came out with him to homestead a 
place in Colorado in the early ’70’s. 

‘‘T was born on their claim, on Indian 
Creek, in a makeshift one-room log cabin. 
My father had just put it up, and as he 
was busy with other things on the place, 
he had left the windows till last, thinking 
there would be plenty of time to put them 
in before winter. But the snow came 
early that year—and [ along with it. I 
have heard my mother tell how it drifted 
into the room that night, in spite of the 
coverings hastily put over the window 
openings, until they were obliged to 
shelter her bed with an umbrella! 

“While I was still a baby, and when 
my mother was about twenty-four, and 
had two other small children, my father 
accidentally discharged a pistol into his 
knee. He had to be taken away for an 
operation, and my mother, in order to 
hold the homestead, had to remain behind. 

‘There were ruffians in the neighbor- 
hood, and they set to work to frighten her 
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cher say, with a smile, ‘that the Wild 


away, in order to take possession of the 
homestead for themselves. They tried 
noises in the night, threats, petty perse- 
cutions of every sort. But she would not 
be frightened. At last, one day when she 
had taken her children and gone to visit a 


neighbor, they burned her cabin down! 


“And I used to think,’ I have heard 


West stories were exaggerated!’ 

“But still she would not leave. She got 
help from the neighbors, rebuilt the cabin, 
and stayed right there on the place until 
my father’s return. 

“You can see the hold a mother like that 
would have on a boy. 

“*Well—when I was leaving home she 
told me not to shoot at anyone. She didn’t 
qualify it; perhaps she knew I would 
qualify it enough myself. 

“Tf you kill anyone,’ she said, ‘it will 
bother you afterward. Even if you are 
innocent of intent to kill, it will bother 
you!’ 

“That was all there was to it; but it 
made its impression. 

“‘Of course, if it had ever been reall 
necessary to shoot in _ self-defense, ] 
suppose I would have done it. But that 
is just the point: I always waited until it 
was necessary—and it never was!” ~— | 

The story of Elsie, and this epic of 
Kreutzer’s mother, are typical of the 
heroic parts women have often had to play 
in the settling up. of the West. 

“There have been many incidents of 


that kind;’? concluded Kreutzer, “‘and 


~ 


they are interésfing, because they show 
the courage and resourcefulness all sorts 
of people will'uncover when they are put 


right up against things.” 


E SMILED when I asked him about 

danger from wild animals in the forest. 
“IT have met them all“at close range,”’ he 
said—*‘cougars, bears, lynxes, timber 
wolves, coyotes, and bobcats—and not one 
of them ever made the slightest move to 
molest me. Of course -if I had attacked 
them, or if something had}disturbed them 
greatly before I arrived, or if I had sud- 
denly come upon a mother with her cubs, 
it might have been a different story. But, 
so far as I know, except in such circum- 
stances, no wild animal has ever attacked 
a human being in these mountains. 

‘*The animals, of course, are continually 
troubling one another. In the winter of 
1916 there were unusually heavy snows, 
and the state game warden asked me to 
help save a herd of two hundred deer in 
the Beaver Creek country near Gunnison. 
Their feed, the mountain laurel, which lies 
just above ordinary snows, had_ been 
covered up. 

With the help of some men on skiis, I 
dragged alfalfa up to their range in the 
afternoons, and they came and ate it 
after we had gone. The deer, of course, 
were less strong and fleet than in a good 
feeding winter, and we came up one day 
and found a little buck dead on the snow. 
A mountain lion had killed it. Coyotes 
got twelve or fifteen of the herd that 
winter, but most all of the others were 
saved. 

“There are few timber wolves left in 
Colorado, but now and then a pack 
appears. There was a mean one in this 
forest in 1917. 

‘The timber wolf, you know, is clever— 
and’ criminal, ifsever an animal was. He 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . 
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Many pe a who, nearly three years ago, saw 
the first set of Balloon tires ever made, which were 
designed and developed by Firestone, doubted 
that such thin-walled tires would stand the hard 
usage demanded of pneumatic tires. 


They overlooked, however, the advantage 
Firestone possessed in its extra process of treating 
cord fabric—Gum-Dipping—which insulates 
every fiber of every cord with rubber and gives 
the thin walls the extra strength to withstand 
the extra flexing strain. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


| Ganrdippi9 


- the Extra Process 


— no extra cost totire buyers 


This rubber insulation also minimizes friction 
and is the reason why Firestone Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cords keep cool in the hardest service, 
and, since heat is destructive to tire life, why they 
give such unheard-of mileage in addition to safety 
and comfort. It explains, too, why race drivers 
trust their lives to Firestone tires when breaking 
all records for speed and endurance. 


Begin nowtoe ney the greater advantages of these 
wonderful tires. Let the nearest Firestone dealer 
equip your car—he will do it quickly, at low cost. 


FACTORIES: AKRON, OHIO Hamilton, Ontario 


FULT -SI7F GCUM-DIPPED RALILOONS 
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Rock of Ages 


H Permanent 
Granite for 


Your family 
Memorial 


oe select your family 
memorial in Rock of 
Ages granite is to pay im- 
perishable tribute to those 
you love. 


Rock of Ages is a granite 
that never grows old. It is 
smooth of grain, exceeding- 
ly hard and has a natural 
blue-gray color. In polished 
finish it shines like a mirror. 
It is adapted to the most 
delicate carving. 

Rock of Ages is a granite 
you will be proud to own. 
Let us send you our illus- 
trated Booklet ‘‘A.”’ 


Request our Certificate of Per- 
fection when placing your order 
with your local memorial mer- 
chant. It is your guarantee of 
Rock of Ages granite, and pro- 
tects you against inferior substi- 
tutes. 


BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 


attacks a steer frém behind, bites the 
leader in two above one of the hind feet, 
so that escape is impossible, then kills his 
prey at his leisure. And when he has had 
one meal from a steer, he leaves it. For 
his next meal, he kills another. 

“The pack that came to Colorado in 
1917 was led by a well-known fellow called 

wo-toes, so named because he had lost 
some toes in atrap. The killers got about 
fifteen cattle, and there seemed to be no 
stopping them. The cattlemen had tried 
every way they knew to trap them—but 
It was ai no use. The timber wolf is at 
his best in avoiding a trap; he will turn 
out of a trail where one has been hidden, 
no matter how cleverly. 

‘Finally, the cattlemen offered a re- 
ward of five hundred dollars for the 
capture of Two-Toes—and prayed for the 
return of Rattlesnake Jack! 

‘‘And, sure enough, Rattlesnake Jack 
turned up. Rattlesnake is a man with 


sirups and salves that smell to heaven, for ° 


all the different animals—and recognized 
champion trapper of the region. 

‘“‘He worked right up to his standard 
on Two-Toes, except in one respect. He 
generally takes his wolves alive. He traps 
them, lassoes them on the trap, and chokes 
them with the lasso until it is safe to come 
up and muzzle them and Jet them revive. 
This isn’t wholly for humanitarian reasons, 
it might be added; it helps him with his 
rewards. When there is any difficulty 
about a reward, he has only to speak of 
letting the animal go. He missed taking 
his game alive this time—old Two-Toes 
was too much of a fighter. But there was 
no trouble about the reward!” 

Mr. Kreutzer was thoughtful a moment. 

‘But really,” he said, “it is the friendly 
side of animals, the helpful side even, that 
impresses you most in the forests. 

‘Watch any good mountain horse 
picking his way over boulders in these 
narrow and often dangerous trails, sure- 
footed and cautious always, but willing to 
attempt almost anything he 1s urged to 
attempt; finding the way out of the 
remotest places when even his rider has 
lost it. It’s a wonderful lot of qualities 
when you come to think of it—wonderful, 
especially, to a man whose life 1s continu- 
ally depending on them. 


“A ND there’s a certain dog I know, a 

mixture of shepherd and gray timber 
wolf. His name is Licker, because his 
master, a cow driver, bought him asa pup 
with half a pine of whisky. Licker has a 
companion dog named Boots, a shepherd, 
belonging to the same cowman. Boots 
sleeps with his master, actually, and is 
generally favored, while Licker gets on as 
he can. If the cowman so much as says, 
‘This Licker’s a good dog,’ Boots growls. 
And if he pats Licker on the head, Boots 
runs over and snaps at Licker. All of 
which Licker doesn’t mind at all. 

“Boots has a way of starting fights, 
apparently with the conviction that Licker, 
a great fighter, will come out and help. 
And Licker always comes; but as soon as 
he gets there, Bost goes. And Licker 
finishes the fight! 

‘Recently Licker’s master’s cows, along 
with some other cows, wandered into a 
willow grove on a round-up. The branches 
of the willows hung too low for the men 
to go in after the cows on horseback. and 


the grove was too extensive for them to go 
on foot if they could help it. The other 
cowmen drifted down below the grove 
looking for a way in, leaving Licker alone 
with his master. 

“‘Licker’s master didn’t want him to 
go in after the cows, because they were 
soon to be weighed, and agitation would 
reduce their weight. But finally he said, 
‘Go ahead, Licker.’ And Licker went, as 
he had been unleashed. 

“The man waited a long time, without 
a sign or a sound of Licker or a cow. At 
last he rode down to where the other 
cowmen were. 

***Seen anything of Licker?’ he inquired. 

***What’s that over there?’ asked one 
of the cowmen, and pointed to the moun- 
tainside beyond the willows, where a herd 
of cattle stood with tails together and 
heads 1n a circle, just as they stand when 
they are attacked by wolves. Licker was 
arin, slowly around and-around them, 
looking like a wolf, and suspected, no 
doubt, of being one! The cowmen counted 
the cattle, and not one was missing.” 


B* NO means the most spectacular, 
but I thought the most interesting, 
thing in all Mr. Kreutzer’s story was his 
own courageous persistence in getting an 
education. 

“All my schooling as a boy,” he said, in 
answer to my question, “‘was in a one- 
room log schoolhouse in the mountains. 
There were all sizes of pupils in the school, 
including, generally, a number of men of 
twenty or more in the first reader— 
miners who had found how important it 
was to have some education. I kept 
digging away in this school until I had 
about what would have been a high-school 
education. 

**T got a good business man in the village 
to give me a business course after school 
hours, and did odd jobs for the ranchers to 

ay him. He told me I needn’t pay him; 
fie I am glad I did. I got more out of it. 
In the same way, I Said for a correspond- 
ence course in law, and when I had gone to 
work regularly, took a more advanced law 
course by correspondence, and could have 
been admitted to the bar. That was what 
I meant to do, till forestry got hold of me. 

‘After I started the forestry work, I 
heard of the forestry course at Yale 
University. Going to Yale was out of the 
question; but I got a friend to give me a 
list of the books used in the course, and I 
bought them, and read and reread them 
all, chiefly at night by camp fire and 
candle light. 

“David Starr Jordan gave a course of 
lectures on fish culture, in the Gunnison, 
and I arranged my work to attend those. 
I took a course in geology at the Gunnison 
normal school, a short course in forestry at 
the Colorado Agricultural College—both 
without interrupting my regular work— 
and I am just now finishing a correspond- 
ence course 1n business administration. 

“All this study has been well worth 
while on its own account—yust for the 
interest 1t has added to my everyday 
experiences. But it has also repaid me in 
another way. It has made possible my 
promotions in the Forest Service; they 
could not have come without it. For 
what was a mighty primitive service in 
the beginning, 1s now a very scientific and 
businesslike one. ” 
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Tuart little block of stock you have been 
holding for the right figure, that. business 
you watch so closely, those investments 
you tend so carefully what would 
they bring at a quick, forced sale? 


With you at the helm your assets bulk 
large. In the hands of another there 
might be little left of your estate for your 
family. Perhaps nothing. Perhaps only 
debts. 


But no matter what the executor says, 
you can put your family today beyond the 
power of the final result to destroy their 
happiness. 


For insurance is a bond between the 
insurance company and your beneficiary. 
You can protect it against seizure of any 
kind. It bears no relation to other assets 
that form your estate. Itis paid to whom 
you direct. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 


Company has developed many unique 


specified age. Another guarantees the 
education of your children, no matter 
what happens. And another will protect 
you when you reach the age of 65, the age 
at which only two out of every ten men 
are independent. 


Life insurance is now planned as a 
program of protection. It has entered a 
more cheerful phase of its existence. And 
all these new uses and objectives of life 


insurance enter into the special training 


required of each Phoenix Mutual repre- 
sentative. He will plan your insurance 
to make it serve you best. He is entirely 
competent to counsel and advise you. 
You may discuss with him your plans and 
wishes with complete confidence in his 
integrity. His services place you under 
no obligation. A letter brings him to 
your home or office. 
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NO MATTER WHAT THE EXECUTOR SAYS 
_.. THEY ARE SAFE 


plans to meet your special requirements 
‘and needs. Among these is a policy which 
assures a regularf income beginning at a 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


nh es a 
HOME OFFICE ty VS Ye. 


HARTFORD CONN. 


First policy issued 1851 
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Soft Food Harms 
teeth and gums! 


F our food were coarse and fibrous, 
mastication would be more of a 
job and less of acourtesy. And your 
teeth and gums, inthe natural course 
of eating would get a vigorous func- 
tional massage which would keep 
teeth clean and gums in sound and 
healthy condition. 

But, the over-refined food of to- 
day robs the teeth of work—cheats 
the gums of stimulation. There you 

‘have the true reason for the alarm- 
ing prevalence of troubles which 
beset our gums today. 


How to keep 
teeth clean and gums firm 


The dental profession knows well the im- 
portance of the care of the gums. Thou- 
sands of them, to whom we have personally 
demonstrated Ipana, recommend its use. 

any even urge a massage of the gums 
with Ipana after the ordinary cleaning with 
Ipana and the brush. 


For, in addition to its power of cleaning 
the teeth, Ipana, because of its ziratol 
content, tones and stimulates the gum 
tissue. A few weeks of its use will make 
your teeth whiter, your gums firmer and 

ardier. 
Try Ipana Tooth Paste 
for one month 


Your gums may bother you seldom or 
never. Your tooth brush may never “show 
pink.” But even then, as a preventative 
measure, brush your teeth and your gums 
with Ipana. Keep the circulation active, 
the tissue firm and the teeth clean. Go to 
your nearest drug store. Get a large tube. 
Use it for a month. You'll be delighted 
with its flavor, its cleaning power and its 


effect! 
TOOTH 


IPANA caste 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


Kindly send mea trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


a 
i 
Dept. J-85, 42 Rector St., New York, N. Y. rl 
i 
PASTE without obligation on my part. \ 


Name. ccccccccscccsvcccsessscccesseesece | 
Address ccccccevevccsecccccncecescesecere 
City. cc cccccesecesves State. csccvcsccvcece ‘ 
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© Bristol-Myers Co., 1925 
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David May Carries a Big Balance in the 
Bank of Friendship 


(Continued from page 37) 


lhithographed pictures of their favorite 
candidates and display them in their 
windows, or frame them to hang on the 
walls of their homes. 

“You have probably seen one of those 
old campaign pictures, with the features 
of the President and Vice President sur- 
rounded by all sorts of fancy scrolls and 
‘gingerbread’ work, and wondered what 
on earth they were ever made for. Well, 
people used to be very proud of them. I 
got a job selling those pictures, and did 
very well with it; but it lasted only about 
six months. When the election was over 
the enthusiasm died out. However, the 
experience led to something very much 
better for me. 

“I had sold a picture to a man in Cin- 
cinnati named Kirschbaum, and some- 
thing about the way I handled the sale 
seemed to attract him. He told me he 
owned an interest in a store in the little 
town of Hartford City, Indiana, and he 
said that he would like to have me go 
down there and work in the store. He 
offered me twenty-five dollars a month, 
board, room, and washing. I accepted on 
the spot. 


“TE WAS a magnificent offer! That 
makes you smile, doesn’t it? Just the 
same, in those days that was a very fine 
position for a boy seventeen years old. 

“*Mr. Weiler, the other partner who was 
running the store, was one of the finest 
men I ever new. 

“I worked theze for two years, from 
1866 to 1868. During that time the busi- 
ness done by the store increased from 
twenty thousand dollars to one hundred 
thousand dollars annually. I forgot to tell 
you that I had agreed to work two years 
for the twenty-five dollars a month. 

“The hours I worked then would be 
incredible to the modern youngster. I 
opened the store at six oclock in the 
morning, and we kept open, sometimes as 
late as eleven. . 

‘I enjoyed it mightily, though. You 
see, business wasn’t done in such a rush in 
those days. A man, or woman, didn’t 
burst into the store, spend a dollar, and 
rush out again, all in a minute or so. No 
indeed! To begin with, a man who spent 
a dollar with such unseemly haste would 
be looked upon with considerable sus- 
picion. His mind might be affected. Cer- 
tainly, his credit would be. 

‘‘No, a good deal of conversation had to 
accompany each sale. If a woman was 
buying a piece of calico, she had to take it 
to the door and let the light shine on it, to 
make sure it matched her sample. Then, 
like as not, she put the corner of the cloth 
into her mouth and chewed it thoughtfully 
for a minute or two. This was to see 
whether the colors were fast or not. 

‘At the end of the second year I de- 
cided that I ought to have a raise. I sug- 
gested this to Mr. Weiler, and his reply 
nearly knocked me silly. 

“** Raise?’ he said to me. ‘Why, David, 
you ought to have an interest in the store. 
You ought to be a partner!’ 


“Why, Mr. Weiler,’ I answered, ‘Mr. 
Kirschbaum would never consent to such 
a thing. He wouldn’t even dream of it!’ 

“Now, you listen to me, David,’ Mr. 
Weiler retorted. ‘Kirschbaum knows 
which side of his bread the butter is on. 
You go right down to Cincinnati, and say 
to Kirschbaum, just like this: 

““<«Mr. Kirschbaum, if you don’t give 
me an interest in that store I’m going to 
walk right out on you!”’” 

David May fingered his short mustache 
and clinckied: reminiscently, 

“*T did it,” he said. “I made my little 
speech to Kirschbaum, just like Weiler 
told meto. He thought it was a wonderful 
joke. He roared with laughter. My prop- 
osition to jump from a twenty-five-dollar- 
a-month clerk to a full partner tickled him 
immensely. But after he got through 
laughing he said: 

“"*David, you've been a good boy. You 
deserve to be a partner!’ 

““And I was! They gave me a one- 
quarter interest in the store.” —_-’ 

Thereafter, until the year 1877, May 
owned his interest; and so well did the 
business do, under his guidance, that when 
he left it in that year he had accumulated 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

The circumstances which brought about 
his leaving were strange and unexpected. 
The business section of the little town 
was built around a public “square,” in the 
center of which stood the courthouse. 
Nearly all of the buildings were of frame 
construction. 

One night, in the spring of 1877, young 
May was awakened by shots. It wasa fire. 
In those days men used to shoot guns and 
pistols into the air to signal a conflagration 
and call for help. May bundled into his 
clothes and hurried down-town. 

The fire, he discovered, was not in the 
building where his store was, but in one 
farther down the block. But, with a high 
wind blowing and almost primitive fire- 
fighting apparatus, the whole business 
section of the town was endangered. 

While men endeavored to control the 
flames, young May began to remove his 
stock oh goods across the street to the 
courthouse lawn. He persevered until 
everything was in safety. 


UT his almost superhuman exertions 
had left him terribly exhausted. He 
had been alternately roasted by the msing 
flames and chilled by the icy wind from 
the prairie. This brought on a cold. He 
thought nothing of it at first, but the 
cold was obstinate. Despite every tain he 
could do to cure it, it hung on. By late 
summer it became evident that his health 
was seriously endangered. So he decided 
to sell out and go to Colorado. 
Manitou Springs was the place to which 
he decided to go. When he arrived there 
he found a fishing party getting ready to 
set out for a two-weeks camping trip to 
Twin Lakes. Marshall Field, who later 
became Chicago’s merchant prince, was 2 
member) ofthe patty. He liked May, and 
invited him togo along. 
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How theLaSalle Problem Method 
Doubles Your Salary 
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No matter what you are making now, 
you are interested in any plan which sug- 
gests a practical way to imcrease your 
earnings—within a comparatively short 
time. 


There is such a plan— it is known as the 
LaSalle Problem Method—and its prac- 
tical value is attested by thousands of men 
who have employed it to plus their native 
aptitude with systematic training. Read 
these typical experiences: 


Clerk Becomes Auditor; Big Salary—'‘'Seven 
years ago I worked in a grocery store at $20 a week. 
Recently the Hackney Audit Company, of which 
I am president, was employed by this same grocer 
under contract to make an audit, at our regular 
rate of $25 a day. But for LaSalle training in Higher 
Accountancy, 1 would never he ave been in a position 
to accept the above contract. 


JAMES H. HACKNEY, Florida. 


LaSalle Trained Him—Got Him the Job—'"‘To 
LaSalle goes the credit for training me so that I 
was able to turn a refusal into an acceptance, in 

reference to over one hundred other applicants. 

cannot give too much credit to LaSalle and its 
Placement Department for the success of my ap- 
plication for this very fine position.”’ 
E. W. DeMOTTE, New York. 


Boosts Salary 400 Per Cent—‘'From the bench 
to the position of Superintendent in Charge of Ex- 
port, with an increase of 400 per cent in salary— 
that is what has happened to me within a few short 
years. In all sincerity, I attribute my success in a 
very large measure to your splendid course in 
Business Management.’’ C.C. MARTIN, Wisconsin. 


The Start of a Successful Salesman—''I was 
employed by the Depot Filling Station, Inc., at $22 
re week when I enrolled for LaSalle ralning 18 in 

fodern Salesmanship. I am now working on Text 
17. I wish to thank you for your personal assistance 
on some of the problems, and especially in obtaining 
for me Ms Fae excellent position. In the cight 
worki ys I have been with this organization, I 
have earned $107.82, which not only places me in 
the 100° Club (by a large margin), but also proves 
clearly that LaSal] . ee are sound.”’ 

. SHEA, Massachusetts. 


—Why in six months’ 
time alone as many as 
1,248 LaSalle members 
reported definite sal- 
ary -increases averaging 
89 per cent per man. 


mY 


When thousands and thousands of men 
in the United States and Canada (not to 
mention many hundreds in England, Aus- 
tralia, China and other foreign countries) 
choose the LaSalle Problem Method to 
speed their progress—when within only six 
months’ time as many as 1,248 alle 
members report definite salary-increases 
totalling $1,399,507—-when the average in- 
crease so reported is 89 per cent—surely 
the LaSalle Problem Method must offer an 
unusually sound way of securing quickly 
the kind of experience that can be cashed. 


It does. And here is why: 
You Learn By Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the head of your 
firm. Suppose every day he were to lay 
before you in systematic order the various 
problems he is compelled to solve, and were 
to explain to you the principles by which 
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he cai es them. Suppose that one by one 
you were to work those problems out—re- 
turning to him every day for counsel and 
assistance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster—by far—than 
that of the man who is compelled to pick 
up experience hit-or-miss. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
proble Ws, 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual— 
your Chief—you have back of you the 
organized experience of the largest business 
training institution in the world, the 
authoritative findings of scores of able 
specialists, the actual procedure of the 
most successful business houses in America. 


Thus—instead of fumbling and blundering and 
maybe losing a job now and then, you are coached 
in the solving of the very problems you must face 
in the higher positions. Step by step, you work 
them out for yourself—until, at the conclusion of 
your training in a given branch of business, you 

ave at your fingertips the kind of experience that 
men are willing and glad to pay real money for. 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


If you are in earnest when you say that you want 
to gct ahead, you will not be content until you put 
this kind of training to the test—exchangce it, Just 
as thousands have done, for a bigger income. 


The details of the LaSalle Problem Method— 
often spoken of as the aalary-doubling plan—will be 
sent you for the asking Whether you adopt the plan 
or not, the basic information it will place in your 
hands, without cost, is of very real and definite 
value. And it’s FREE. 


Balance the two minutes that it takes to fill out the 
coupon against the rewards of a successful career—then 
clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I shall be glad to have details of your salary-doubling plan, together with complete information regarding the opportunities 
in the business field I have checked below. Also a copy of ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


Trafic Management—Foreign and 
Domestic: Training for position aa Rail- 
road or Industrial Traffic Manager, Rate 
Expert, Freight Solicitor, ete. 


Railway Station Management: Train- 
ing for position of Station Accountant, 
Cashier and Agent, Division Agent, ete. 


Banking and Finance: Training for 
cxerutive positions in Banks and Financial a 


Business Management: Training for 
Official, Managerial, Sales and Departmental 
Executive positions. 

Modern Salesmanship: Training for posi- 
tion as Seles Executive, Salesman, Sales 
Coach or Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Manufacturer's Agent, Solicitor, and all posi- 
tions in retail, wholceale, or specialty selling. 
Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- 
tion as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public 
Accountant, Coat Accountant, etc. C 


[ |raw: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
Commercial Law: Reading, Reference and 
Consultation Service for Business Men. 


N 
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Institutions. 


Modern Foremanship and Produc- 
tion Methods: Training for positionsin 
Shop Management, such as that of Super- 
intendent, Gene ral Foreman, Foreman 
Sub-Foreman, ete. 


Dept. 833-R 


Promotion Manager, 
acer, Secretary, ete. 
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Industrial Management Effi- 
ciency: Training for positions in Works 
Management, Production Control, In- for Business 
dustrial Engineering, ete. 


Personnel and Employment Man- Cc 
agement: Training in the position of opy 
Personnel Manager, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Employment 
positions relating to Employee Service. 


Modern Business Correspondence 
and Practice: Training for position as 
Sales or Collection Correspondent, Sales 
Mail Sales Man- 


Manager, and 


Expert Bookkeeping: Training for 
position as Head Bookkeeper. 


Chicago 


Business Eng- 
lish: Training 


Correapond- 
enta and 


Writers, 
Commercial Spanish: Training for 
position as Forcign Correspondent with 
Spanish-speaking countrice. 

Effective Speaking: Srerung in tho 
art of foreeful, effective specch, for Mine 
interns, Sulexinen, Fraternal Leaders, Pok 
iticinns, Clubmen, etc. 

CG. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac- 
countants. 
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They had barely reached their destina- 
tion, however, when news came to them of 
a wonderful silver strike at what was then 
called Oro, Colorado. Each newcomer 
brought more vivid tales of the abundance 
of the ore, and the ease with which it could 
be mined. After the third day, the party 
lost interest in the sport of fishing and 
succumbed to the mining fever. They 
joined the rush to Oro. 

The camp was above timber line at an 
altitude of more than ten thousand feet. 
The air was thin, and many who made the 


rush found it so difficult to breathe that 


they gave up and quit. 
‘We were lucky in one way,” May told 
me with a whimsical smile, “‘we found a 


_hayloft to sleep in. That was luxury, for 


most of the miners were oe in tents, 
and many of them on the bare ground. 


; The mights were bitterly cold.” 


David May’s mining career, as you al- 
ready know, was brief. His first store was 


' built in two weeks. It was a board frame- 


work covered with muslin. Then da 
went out and bought a stock of goods. It 


_consisted principally of miners’ clothing 
-and implements; but it also included 


women’s appate’ knickknacks, and dry 
goods. Trade was so brisk that in a few 
weeks the entire stock was sold out. 


“TEADVILLE was wide open in those 
days,” he remarked. “The miners 
were making lots of money, more than most 


of them had ever made before, and they 


were wild to spend it. But what they liked 
best of all was a place where they could sit 
around the stove and talk. My store pro- 
vided such a place. Sometimes there were 
dozens of those rough, uncouth men in 
there at a time. 

“Dangerous? No, indeed! They were 
some of the finest and squarest men I ever 
knew. 

“On my second trip to Chicago, made 
within a few weeks after the first one, one 
of the big stores there had just held a 


' “grand opening.’ To make a aoe splurge 


they had purchased fifty 


ne dresses, 


' mostly evening gowns of brocade or velvet 


trimmed with lace, made to sell at from 
two to four hundred dollars each, for show 
pieces. They never expected to sell them 
in Chicago, or at least very slowly. Those 
dresses hit my eye at once. 

““*We’ll be glad to sell them to you,’ 
they told me; ‘but what in the world do 
you think you’re going to do with that lot 
of feminine finery in a mining camp?’ 

“I could see that they thought I didn’t 
know what I was doing. Well, I did know 


' better than they—and I went ahead and 


bought the dresses. And when I reached 


Leadville with them my store was mobbed. 
They went like hot cakes. Nothing was 
too good for the miner’s wife or sweetheart. 

“That was in August. By January the 
town had a po ate of twenty-five 
thousand, and I had built a good store.” 

For several years Leadville’s only con- 
nection with the railroad and the outside 
world was a stage line winding down the 
steep slopes of the mountainside. It was 
a two-day trip, and every trip behind the 
half-wild horses that drew the stage was a 
thriller. 

It was during this period that May met 
the young woman who became his wife. 
When he took her home to Leadville, the 


stage was snowed 1n and they spent one 


' mght peering through the curtains; of-the 


vehicle at the blinding swirl, while the 
horses turned their humped backs to the 
wind and stood like snow statues. 

Mr. May sighed. 

‘Ie was a hard life, in some ways,” he 
said; “‘but oh, how happy we were.” 

“What became of the man who helped 
you with the mine?” I asked. 

Mr. May smiled his wonderful smile. 

“That was Jake Holcomb,” he replied. 
- He is ninety years old, but he 1s still with 
me 


“Sell with you!” I echoed; “but what 
can a man ninety years old do?” 

“Oh,” Mr. May responded,‘ he draws 
his salary, and that’’—he added with a 
chuckle—‘‘is a good deal for a nona- 

enarian to do; don’t you think so?” 

hen he went on, more seriously, “‘He is a 
good friend of mine.” 

Early in my conversation with May, I 
learned, as I told you, that fricndship has 
played a big part in his life. As our talk 
went on I was expecting him to tell me 
something about a friend who had saved 
him in a crisis, the proverbial friend in 
need whois the friend indeed. But nothing 
of the sort appeared. As he went on, 
telling me of the different stages in his 
career, it began to dawn upon me that 
May loved friendship for friendship’s 
sake, and for no other reason. 

He has never, he tells me, been forced 
to ask a friend for a favor. He has always 
been a depositor, as it were, in the Bank of 
Friendship, and he has never tried to draw 
cash out of this deposit. 

I asked him whether he had ever been 
asked for help by his friends. 

““Many times,” was his reply. 

“And have you always responded to 
those calls?” was the next question. 

There was a hint of sadness in his brown 
eyes, as he answered me. 


“PEOPLE have told me,” he began 
slowly, “that it is often wrong to lend 
men money. Maybe it 1s. They are not 
alwaysgrateful. They do not always make 
the best use of that kind of help. But””—he 
turned toward me earnestly ’’—to refuse a 
friend you must have a heart of stone!” 

His eyes dropped, and he added in a 
lower voice, still more earnestly, ‘Thank 
God, I haven’t got one!”’ 

I wanted him to tell me of a typical case 
where a money loan had turned out badly. 

He shook his head slowly. 

“I forget,” he said. ‘‘I don’t remember 
those things!”’ 

In St. Louis, men who know him tell me 
that the hand of a friend has never been 
stretched forth in vain to David May; 
and his friends are legion. A hard-boiled 
newspaper man who was talking with me 
about David May, expressed, inelegantly, 
the general opinion. 

“‘What sort of man is he?”’ I asked. 

The newspaper man stuttered. ‘‘He’s 
one good guy, just one good guy!” he 
burst forth. There was no questioning his 
sincerity. 

When May had been in business in 
Leadville for eleven years, he happened to 
be in Denver one day. On the street he 
saw a little knot of men reading a notice. 
It announced the failure of a store there 
and advertised the stock for sale. 

May went in and looked the place over. 
Then he offered thirty-one thousand 
dollars in cash for the stock. It was ac- 
cepted By afternoon he had a brass band 
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A wonderful two years’ trip at full pay 
—but only men with imagination can take it 


out in front of the place blaring away, and 
a crowd inside buying for all they were 
worth. It took him just a week to sell out 
the old stock, remodel the store, and get 
in a new stock. Then he sold out in Lead- 
ville, and moved to Denver. That was the 
first of the May chain of stores. 

May’s business career is sown with 

uick decisions and immediate action. 
to a man accustomed to slower thinking, 
what he does often looks like snap judg- 
ment, but he denied this. 

‘*A man who jumps at a conclusion 1s 
very foolish,” he told me. ‘I know that is 
a very spectacular proceeding; but it loses 
four times out of five. 

“‘The thing to do is to size up the whole 
situation very clearly and carefully. I er 
to see things exactly as they are. Then 1 
act. Sometimes I make mistakes, but 
more often I do the right thing.” 


Ves most of the time David May has 
done the right thing. Back in the little 
German village, when he had sized the 
situation up, it didn’t take him long to 
make up his mind to come to America. 
It was a big step to take; but it was the 
nght thing. 

Not every man confronted with the 
loss of his health as David May was in 
1877 can size up the situation correctly, 
and realize that he must get out. Itisa 
wrench, you know, to leave a successful 
and growing business for the unknown. 

So far as his business achievement 1s 
concerned, this ability to judge and to 
act is no doubt the motive power of his 
fortune. But it is not so simple as that. 
Before a man can act he must be prepared. 
David May never lacked preparation. 

In 1891, after he had been in business 
in Denver for a little over two years, a 
man came up to him while he was on a 
buying trip in New York. 

“Mr. May,” he said, “I have always 
heard that you could say yes or no a 
out much delay, and that you are always 
ready for something new. I have a busi- 
ness in St. Louis that isn’t going just right. 
I believe you could put it on its feet if it 
was your business. I will sell it to you for 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars— 
and it’s a bargain.” 

**T looked the thing over,” May said, 
“and my judgment agreed with his. | 
took the business over. This store later 
absorbed three stores: Barr’s, Crawford’s, 
and the Famous. It is now known as the 
Famous-Barr Company, one of the largest 
department stores in the United States.” 

ext, in 1898, May purchased a store 
in Cleveland. It is the largest in the Ohio 
Valley. Stores in Akron, Ohio, and Los 
Angeles, California, were added later. 
The volume of business done by this 
organization in 1924 exceeded one hun- 
dred million dollars. 


“WALK Right This Way, Ladies and 
Gentlemen!’’ When you hear that 
call of the ‘“‘barker,’’ you know that 
you are getting near the fair grounds. 
But do you know why you, and so 
many other people, attend? Next 
month a veteran in managing county 
fairs tells you why, and he also re- 
veals the features that are most 
popular. You will find many things 
in this article that will remind you 
of your own experiences. 


Asovut one man in ten will be 
appealed to by this page. The other 
nine will be hard workers, earnest, 
ambitious in their way, but to them 
@ coupon is a coupon; a book is a 
book; a course is a course. The 
one man in ten has imagination. 

And imagination rules the world. 

Let us put it this way. An auto- 
mobile is at your door; you are in- 
vited to pack your bag and step in. 
You will travel by limited train to 
New York. You will go directly to 
the office of the president of one of 
the biggest banks. You will spend 
hours with him, and with other bank 
presidents. . 

Each one will take you personally 
thru his institution. He will explain 
clearly the operations of his bank; he 
will answer any question that comes 
to your mind. In intimate personal 
conversation he will tell you what 
he has learned from his own expe- 
rience. He will give you at first hand 
the things you need to know about 
the financial side of business. You 
will not leave these bankers until 
you have a thoro understanding of 
our great banking system. 

When you have finished with them 
the car will be waiting. It will take 
you to the offices of men who direct 
great selling organizations. They 
will be waiting for you; their time 
will be at your disposal—all the 
time you want until you know all 


you can learn about marketing, sell- 


ing and advertising. 

Again you will travel. You will 
visit the principal industries of the 
country. The men who have de- 
voted their lives to production will 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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\ Modern / In Australta: 


In Canada: 
C.P.R. Building, Toronto \@asines/ lic Castlereayh St., Sydney 


be your guides thru these plants 
in Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and 


in every great industrial center. 

Thru other days the heads of accounting 
departments will guide you. On others, men 
who have made their mark tn office manage- 
ment; on others, traffic experts, and authori- 
ties in commercial law and credits. Great 
economists and teachers and business leaders 
will be your companions. 

The whole journey will occupy two years. 
It will cost you nothing in income, for your 
salary will go right along. Every single day 
you will be in contact with men whose au- 
thority is proved by incomes of $50,000, 
$100,000, or even more. 

Do you think that any man with imagina- 


tion could spend two years like that without . 


being bigger at the end? Is it humanly pos- 
sible for a mind to come in contact with the 
biggest minds in business without growing 
more self-reliant, more active, more able? 

Is it worth a few pennies a day to have such 
an sag erase Do you wonder that the men 
who have had it—who have made this two 
years’ journey—are holding positions of ex- 
ecutive responsibility in business everywhere? 

This wonderful two years’ trip is what the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute offers you. 
Not merely a set of books (tho you do receive 
a business library which will be a source of 
guidance and inspiration thruout your busi- 
ness life). Not merely a set of lectures (tho 
the lectures parallel what is offered in the 
leading university schools of business). Not 
merely business problems which you solve, 
and from which you gain definite practical 
experience and self-confidence. 

All these—books, lectures, problems, re- 
ports, bulletins—come to you, but they are 
not the real Course. The real Course is the 
experience of the most successful business 
men in the country. For two years you live 
with them. In two years you gain what they 
have had to work out for themselves thru 
a lifetime of practical effort. 


Send for this famous book 


If you are the one man in ten to whom this 
page is directed, there is a book which you 
will be glad to own. It is called “Forging 
Ahead in Business.”” It costs you nothing, 
yet it is permanently valuable. 

If you have read this far, and if you are 
at least 21 years of age, you are one of the 
men who ought to clip the coupon and re- 
ceive it with our compliments. 


365 Aster Place New Yerk City 


Business,’ which 1 may keep without 


] 
] 
Send me the book, “Forging Ahead in 
obligation. i 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


SEALE ACADEMY 


Military—Boys of All Ages 


Boys to be proud of — manly, courteous, 
with good habits and atraight thinking. 
Seale Academy prepares for college, fits 
for business. Accredited to Universities. 
Grammar and High School Courses. 
Located in charming eight-acre wooded 
park. Modern gymnasium and seven- 
acre athletic field. Climate permits 
outdoor work and athletics all the year. 
Catalogs. 


GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster 
Box A Palo Alto, California 


SCHOOL 


A college preparato school 
with a record for sound scholar- 
ship, manly character and high 
ideals. 

Military training under ex- 

rts detailed by U. S. War 

ept. All athletics under 8 
coaches — 16 buildings, 240 
acres. Business course, Sum- 
mer School. Address 


Box A Faribault, Minn. 


Green brier 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Near the famous White Sulphur Springs, on main line 
of the C. & O. Railway. 2300 feet elevation. Fireproof 
barracks, costing $300,000, under construction. Ac- 
credited school, absolutely thorough instruction. 
Small classes, military training, promoting physical 
development and leadership qualities. All athletics, 
expert coaches. $600. Catalog. 
COL. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin., Box 23, Lewisburg, W.Va. 


SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univ. 


of California's highest scholastic rating. Christian in- 
fluences. Land aad water sports all year. Summer session, 
July 1- Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address 

COL. THOS. A. DAVIS, Bex A, Pacitic Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


A half Century's experience in preparing boys for all col- 
leges. Small classes: rapid progress. eo healthful 
location. Traditional spirit. Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletics. For catalog write Charles Henry Strout, 
M. A., Headmaster, Box A, Wayne, Pa. (near Phila.) 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special Schoo!—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar | 
Grades. Insession 12 monthsinthe year. Bicycle club. 
Outdoor swimming. Homelike atmosphere witb disci- 
pline. Summer term and camp. 


ad iia coeeaectth 
Col. R. P. Kolly, Supt., Box 306-A, Palo Alto, Cal. | 


Be i oi 0 bok 


Military Academy. Established 1833. 


College preparatory. Long, enviable record. | 
Certificate privileges. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Address Principals, Box A-8, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Malvern Preparatory School 


For Catholic boys. Conducted by priests of Augustinian 
Order. On Lincoln Highway, 24 miles from Phila. 163 
acres. New buildings. Gymnasium. Lake. Supervised 
athletics. Special for 8th grade boys. Catalog. Address 
Reverend Thomas A. Kiley, O.S.A. Malvern, Pa. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY Founded 1868 


A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home 
atmosphere. Ideally located in the healthful mountainous 
region near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; 
Strong Athletics; Gymnasium; All Outdoor Sports. Ad- 
dress Curtis E. Cog, Principal, Box A, Factoryville, Pa. 


Columbia Military Academy 


Preparatory school with nation-wide patronage 
and refining influences. Half-million-dollar plant 
built by U. 8. Government. 67-acre campus of 
Blue Grass on main line railway. All athletics. 
R. O. T. C. under army officers. Preparation for 
college Enclish-Business Course for boys not en- 
tering college. Junior school. Fixed charges $620. 
Catalog. Give boy's age and grade. 


COL. C. E. CROSLAND, President 
Box 403, Columbia, Tennessee 
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% Raymond Riordon School 
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Primary through College Preparatory — Certified 


Thorough academic teaching. A well-balanced 
program of study, work and play, humanly sane 
and directed toward the individual's highest 
development. Limited to seventy-five boys. 
Catalog. 


Highland, Uister Co.,N. Y. 


~ 
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MILITARY 


"“HARGRAVE way 


Formerly Chatham Training School 
Pre-eminently college preparatory with military train- 
ing for manly bearing, ealeccallnsrad and punctuality. 
Endowed Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 14. Strong 
faculty with music course by noted musician. Athletic 
field, gym., $250,000 plant. Moderate cost. Catalog. 
A. H. CAMDEN Box A, Chatham, Virginia 


MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Effi- 
cient faculty, small classes, individual attention. 
Boys taught how to study. Supervised athletics. 
41st year. For catalogue, address 

COL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant 
Drawer C-1 Bordentown - on - the - Delaware, N. J. 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 


A College Preparatory School for Boys. Thorough work 
in fundamental subjects. 100 years’ experience in training 
for life, leadership and service. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster Wilbraham, Mass. 


COOK ACADEMY — 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake Region. Under 
Christian influence. Boyssuccessful in 14 colleges. All ath- 
letics. Swimming pool. 52nd year. For catalog address 
PRINCIPAL, Box A Montour Falls, New York. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


120th year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams. 
11 teachers for 100 select boys. Champion athletic teams. 
Tennis. ‘'4-mile track. Golf links available. Concrete pool 
and skating pond. Catalog. 


JAMES A. HUGHES, A. M., Princeton "85, Headmaster, Bellefonte, Pa. 


MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY. 


A college preparatory school for manly 
students. S-colarsnis plus character. 
cipline and physical values. 

Shenandoah Valley, near Washington. Modern equipment, handsome 
gymnasium. All athletics, music, 27th year. $600. 


Howard J. Benchoff, A. M., Pd. D., Headmaster, Box 55, Woodstock, Va. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BOYS under 15. A select school in the country. 
The many advantages offered make DAKOTAH 
worthy of your investigation. Write for catalogue. 


Address H. K. BALTZER, Principal, Dakota, Illinois 
(100 miles N. W. from Chicago 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific schools. 
Every teacher aspecialist. Franklin T. Kurt, Principal, 

567 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square.) _ 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


EST. Develops Leaders 784 
For facts about beautiful site, playing fields, new 
building, Senior and Junior Departments, experienced 
teachers, individual instruction, rates, etc., write 
ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster, Box A, Harrisburg, Pa. 


boys. Classes average 12 
Military, modified, for dis- 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEM 


For boys 6-21. Superior instruction through the 
grades to college preparation. Fully accredited. Upper | 
and Lower Schools. West Point system of military 
drill develops promptness, courtesy and manliness. 
Wholesome atmosphere of a Christian home. Gym- 
nasium. Spirit of good sportsmanship in all athletics. 
Summer School —5 rai i home, 5 weeks at Clear 
Lake, lowa. For Catalog address 


Col. F. Q. Brown, D. D., Supt., Ep dij, adway 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Planned for thorough college preparation in 
an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
Christian ideals. Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor- 
tunity for a beneficial outdoor life and all 
athletics. Separate school for smaller boys. 
Summer school. Rev. Charles Herbert Young, 
S.T.D., Rector. For illustrated catalog and 
additional information address 


The Secretary, Howe, Indiana 


VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming via Cody — Thorough 
college preparation. 8000-acre, complete- 
ly equipped western ranch. Intensive in- 
struction by college graduates to meet 
eS op entrance requirements, with real 
ranch and mountain life. Each boy has his 
own horse. Polo, Trapping, Rifle Range, 
Athletics. Week-end saddle trips. Cata- 
log. Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 70 
East 45th Street, New York City. 


Special Schools 


CON WAY sano scrioor 


Prepares for ea pag, Community, School and 
Professional Bands. ivate Instruction on two 
instruments; Teachers of national renown; Conduct- 
ing and Band Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals 
under Dean Conway; Large Symphony Orchestra. 
Large Band Library. Degrees. Dormitories. Gyrn- 
nasium. Under personal direction of the famous 
band leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. 


612 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


Arnold Colleg 


FOR HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Three-year Degree Course 

NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 

Two-year Diploma Course 


Strong area ee indoor equipment and 
outdoor facilities including poe, Appointment 
Bureau, successful in placing graduates. 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haver, Connecticut 


Supervisors of Music 


Training Courses approved by State Educational Dept., 
At Ithaca Institution of Public School Music, associated with the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music. Private Instruction in Voice and 
Piano included in course. Degrees. Dormitories —Gym- 
nasium—Auditorium—Chorus and Orchestra. Opportuni- 
ties for Practice Teaching—Regular Faculty and Student 
Recitals. Special Teachers of Wide Experience and Repu- 
tation. Fall Term begins Sept. 24th. For catalog, address 


ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 


Z 12 DeWitt Park Ithaca, N. Y- 
OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN PRR itn ome eo 


Accredited. Two-year course. Prepares for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Admission to 
dormitories in order of application. For catalog address 


Miss Rose N. Dean, 125 Elim St. 


Sebermetborb Sebol 


A Home School for Exceptional Children who need 
Special Care and Training. Country Home Location 
makes possible moderate rate. 

Sue {. Schermerhorn, 32 Colonial Place, Richmond, Va. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director. Endowed. 
All branches of music. Conducted only for students of real 
musical ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. 
Dept. R, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


; Affiliated with New York University 
University Credit. Students enrolled for September and 
February. Exceptional residence facilities. Miss Harriette 


| Melissa Mills, Principal, Four-A, 63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Founda 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
CY | SPoklet on request 
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“A Big, Human Fellow Named Cutter,” by BRUcE BARTON 


“A Big, Human Fellow 
Namied Cutter” 


(Continued from page 16) 


the president of the company which 
cultivates more acres than any other in 
the world, operates the finest fleet of 
American steamships privately owned, 
does business in ten countries, and pro- 
duces sixty per cent of all the bananas 
there are! 


The Directors of the United Fruit Com- 
any take pleasure in announcing that 

Wicece M. Cutter, Vice President, has been 

elected President of the Company. 


This was the notice which went to the 
newspapers of Boston on October Ist, 
1924. ‘“‘Who is Cutter?” the papers 
demanded and, looking in their infor- 
mation files, they found no photograph, 
and not a single line on which to build 
their stories. But the sixty thousand 
people who are the United Fruit Company 
needed no information; they knew Cutter, 
had known him for years. And from 
Mexico to Panama there was rejoicing 
that night. 

Let us go back now to the beginning, 
which is bananas, and to Andrew W 
Preston and Minor C. Keith. 


EITH and Preston are—or were, for 
Preston is dead—two of the great 
figures in the history of American business. 
ey formed one of those rare partner- 
ships in which each member complements 
the other, and the union is able to achieve 
results more than twice as far-reaching 
as the individuals could possibly have 
wrought alone. 

It 1s necessary to say something of 
these two pioneers, because they laid 
the foundations on which Victor Cutter 
builds. Keith was born in Brooklyn; 
started work in a men’s furnishing store 
on Broadway at sixteen, earning three dol- 
lars a week; decided, after six months, that 
he didn’t want to sell collars and socks, 
and moved on into the lumber business. 
The first year he made $3,000, which took 
him to Texas and bought him some cattle. 
Long before he was old enough to vote he 
was the owner of 4,000 cattle and 2,000 


pigs, and was holding his own against the. 


marauding bands of the frontier. 

Even this did not satisfy his vigorous 
ambition. A brother was in Costa Rica 
attempting to build a railroad. He wrote 
young Minor Keith, saying, “You can 
make more money here in three years than 
you can make in Texas all.the rest of 
your life.”” He did not mention malaria, 
mosquitoes, snakes, swamps, and scor- 
pions, and if he had it would have made 
no difference. The thrill of the unknown 
and the difficult is in the blood of the 
Keiths. Minor sold his cattle and went. 

Before his brother’s projected railroad 
could be started, it was necessary to 
complete the surveys, which meant that 
Minor must tramp the pathless coast for 
a hundred miles, through woods and 
reptile-infested swamps. The Costa Ri- 
cans had a saying about that particular 
strip of coast, that the man who traverses 
it once 1s a hero, but the man who travels 
it twice is a fool. Minor made the journey, 


the survey was finished and the work— 
and the troubles—began. 

The next few chapters in his life con- 
tained more adventures than any fiction 
writer would dare include in a novel. The 
native laborers, who knew the perils too 
well, refused to have anything to do with 
the work. Keith went to New Orleans, 
chartered a schooner, filled it with the 
toughest denizensof the docks, and set sail. 

he trip was hardly begun before a 
mutiny broke forth. Keith drew his 
revolvers, whipped the crew into line, 
and delivered EE tough human cargo at 
the job. The Government ran out of 
money and could not pay for the work. 
Fever struck down the laborers. Every- 
thing that could happen did happen, and 
still the two brothers pushed on. Building 
railroads, and cultivating bananas as a 
side line, Minor never lost his faith in 
Central America nor his dream of its 
development. 


WHILE Keith was fighting for a foot- 
hold in Central America, Andrew 
Preston, a New England lad, was makin 
his start as a dealer in vegetables and 
fruits in Boston. It was in 1870 that 
Captain Lorenzo D. Baker, owner of a 
tight little schooner, took a contract to 
convey a party of gold miners three hun- 
dred miles up the Orinoco River in 
Venezuela. On his way back the doughty 
captain stopped at Jamaica and looked 
about him for a return cargo. Times were 
bad and freights scarce, and gen 

ersuaded the captain to load up wit 
bunches of bananas, with which he pres- 
ently arrived in Boston, where people 
liked the strange new fruit, and asked for 
more. 

It was not long before alert youn 
Andrew Preston saw, tasted, and saniped 
to the conclusion that here was a chance 
for a big business. With a few associates, 
who caked two thousand dollars apiece, 
he organized the New England Fruit Com- 
pany. 

So we have the principal characters in 
the first act of the drama: Keith, ardent, 
far-seeing, courageous almost to a fault; 
Preston, capable, wise in figures, testing 
the ground always before letting his 
whole weight go—it was a stroke of 
fortune that the bananas grown by the 
one passed into the hands of the other, 
for they made a wonderful team. Keith 
stayed most of his time in Central Ameri- 
ca, buying land, planting trees, clearing 
forests, building railroads; Preston, in 
Boston, saw that the operations resulted 
in a profit. 

To his desk in Boston on April 14th, 
1904, there came a letter bearing the 
address of the secretary of the business 
school of Dartmouth College. It 1s so 
interesting, in view of later developments, 
that it deserves to be quoted in full: 


APRIL 13, 1904 


Mr. Anprew W. Preston, PRESIDENT, 
United Fruit Co., Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: I beg to inquire, in the interest 


Study BUSINESS 
in New York City 


—the world’s business 
center 


THE logical place to study business is in 
a business center. New York City, with 
its manifold business activities, becomes 
ut laboratory when you study at New 
ork University. Here, surrounded on 
all sides by a business atmosphere, your 
training assumes a deeper meaning. 


Shortage of trained 
business assistants 


Business executives are aware of the shortage 
of highly trained assistants. They are demandin 
that the young men who start in their offices sha 
have a training and a practical knowledge of 
business problems. 


Teaching men 
to think straight 


The school does not offer students the expec- 
tation that in three years’ time they will be pre- 
pared to assume managerial positions. But it 
does teach them straight thinking. It does give 
them a working knowledge of the elements of 
modern business. 


Courses 


The school offers courses in 


Accounting Journalism 
Advertising Management 
Banking and Finance 
Trade and Transportation 
and in every other phase of business. The basic 
problems and principles of daily business routine 
are taught. 


Graduates of accredited high schools are 
accepted as regular students. A limited number 
of men and women with successful business 
experience are accepted as special students. All 
students, however, must meet the University’s 
requirements of mental and personal fitness. 
Registration for the fall term begins September 
1sth. The school opens September 22d. For 
bulletin and complete information address The 
Registrar, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York City. 


New York University 


The ten schools of New York 
University 


School of Law 
School of Education 
Washington Square 
College 

Graduate School 
School of Retailing 


AT 90 Trinity Place 
Graduate School of 
Business Adminis- 
tration 


At University Heights 
College of Art 
and Pure Science 
School of Engi- 
neering 

At 25th Street and 

inst Avenue 

Medical School 

At Washington Square 
School of Commerce 
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“They've tripled your 
salary, dear” 


“J TELL you, Tom, it was a lucky day 

for both of us when you sent in that 
I. C. S. coupon. You'd never be where you 
are to-day if you hadn’t decided to study 
in spare time just when you did.” 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning pro- | 


motions for thousands of men and bringitig happiness 
to thousands of homes all over the wont In ‘offices, 
shops, stores, mines, mills and on railroads, I. C. S. 
trained men are stepping up to big jobs, over the 
heads of older men, past those whose only qualifica- 
tion is long service. There is a job ahead of YOU. 
Some man is going to be pick 
can’t take 
man with sound, practical 

Get busy right now and 
that promotion. You can do it in spare time in your 
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b for it. The boss | 
chances, He is going to choose a trained - 


other men and women ; 


WETOMACHEK 


of one of our students, who was graduated 
from the Tuck School the last of this month, 
whether the United Fruit Company may have 
open a position for which he might apply. 
This young man, Mr. Victor M. Cutter, was 
graduated from Dartmouth College last June, 


and has spent the past year in the Tuck 


School. In his Tuck School work he_ has 
emphasized preparation for Spanish-American: 
trade, having devoted most of his. attention to 
the commercial geography of the West Indies 
and South America, and to commercial Spanish. 
He reads German, reads and speaks French 
with moderate fluency, and has a reading 
knowledge of commercial Spanish, and the 
foundation for acquiring the speech in short 
‘order when placed in the suitable surround- 
ings. 

He is an unusual man in that, in speaking of 
his characteristics, no reservations have to be 
made. I should like to call your attention to 
the following characteristics: 

He is an exceptional: student, having been 
graduated from the collége with honors. 

He is an indefatigable worker, putting all 
his energy into whatever he undertakes. He 
is a man of absolute integrity and of unlimited 
trustworthiness. fs 

He is a man of resource, having earned his 
way through college. ue ; 

He has had opportunities for showing, to a 
greater degree than is usual with men just 
leaving college, his capacity for business life. 
His father is a market gardener of Lowell; the 
son has for the past four years been granted 
occasional leave of absence from the college 


‘that he might aid his father in that business. I 


-happen to have learned that this aid has been 


“of a most substantial sort, and that the son » 


has shown the capacity for taking respon- 
sibility. In another way he has shown that he 
possesses strongly certain qualities necessary 
for business success: Two years ago he was 
placed in charge of our most unruly dormitory; 
by a combination of firmness, tact, and 
patience, he has brought order out of chaos, 
and has won thereby the admiration of the 
college administration. 

Mr. Cutter is modest and rational in his 
expectations. He does not expect, because he 
is a college man, that he will stare anywhere 
else than near the bottom. What he hopes for 
is the opportunity for promotion if he makes 
good. He is a man who will make good. 

I take the liberty of inquiring, therefore, 
whether in its wide field the United Fruit 
Company may not have an opening for a young 
man of his promise. 

Trusting you will pardon this interruption, 
I wish to remain Very respectfully, 

H. S. Person, 
Acting Secretary. 


R. PRESTON pe the letter to his 
assistant, P. K. Reynolds, with the 


remark that they ought to take a look at: 


a man who sounded as good as all that; 
and a day or two later Cutter walked into 
the office. He was something to look at 
indeed—more than six feet of bone and 
brawn, with a back that could carry a 
barrel of flour, and the strong, tanned 
hands of a farmer boy. Reynolds sat him 
down, and soon had his simple story. He 
was, as the letter stated, the son of a 
market gardener. There had never been 
any extra money in the home; but there 
were a few good books, and the right kind 
of ideals. 

He had worked always, driving the 
market wagon to town, and so learning the 
ways of selling at a profit, tutoring at 
Dartmouth and turning every other 
honest trick to meet expenses. 

It had been a hard pull, and there was 
always the temptation to leave the course 
midway and take a job; but he went 
through, and more, adding an extra year 
in order to know something about 


accounting, and to study the language 
and the geography of the American 
tropics. He had made up his mind to 
work for the United Fruit Company and— 
his square jaw set when he said it—here 
he was to get the job! 

There were no college men in the 


‘company in those days. They were, in 


fact, much scarcer in all businesses than 
to-day, and there was some prejudice 
against them. For selling bonds and man- 
ning banks, -and other clean and not too 
arduous tasks they were conceded a 


Cestain fitness; but how would they stand 


mosquitoes, and hot nights, and the 


loneliness of far awa 


° 

Nobody had aed: them, and so Rey- 
nolds proceeded to give Cutter a brief 
course in the horrors of the tropics. 
Everybody who went down there was 
sure to get malaria, and probably yellow 
fever, he said. (This was a fact, for it was 
not yet known that the mosquito was the 
germ carrier, and there were no window 
screens.) | 

During the first years of toil on banana 
farms one must expect to cut himself of 
from association with people of his own 
kind. His only immediate associates 
would be negroes and the laboring class 
of Central America. He must expect to 
sleep on swampy land, to make long, 
lonesome journeys, to be bitten and 


attacked, and generally uncomfortable. 


Cutter listened, his jaw getting firmer 
all the while. 

“I brought my stuff down with me,” 
he said, when the lecture was over. ‘I 
can start any time.” 

There was no answer but to give him a 
ticket, and on the next boat he sailed. 


His official title was timekeeper of the 
Buffalo Farm, Zent District, and his 
boss was a gentleman who thought that 
college boys were all right in their place, 
but that their place was not in Costa Rica. 

Compared with the marvelous proper- 
ties and the company to-day the farm was 
a crude affair indeed. For the peon and 
negro workers, there were a few thatched 
roof huts, with split bamboo sides, sealed 
with mud, each with its lean-to mud 
kitchen and its mud stove. The house of 
the overseer and his timekeeper was 
little better. It had two rooms, with a 
rickety front porch where meals were 
served; no screening and no real pro- 
tection from the days and nights of rain. 

Since there were never enough horses 
to go around, most of the work was done 
on toon Cutter tramped from five o’clock 
in the morning until it was too dark to 
tramp any more, mile after mile, in 
soaking boots that never had a chance to 
dry. He mended saddles, repaired bridges, 
cut bananas, cleared up the brush after 
the storms that were forever mussing 
things, and cooked his own meals when 
the cook left without notice. 

At night there were the accounts to 
keep, and, just to give variety to the 
program and prevent the danger of too 
much sleep, the laborers squabbled in the 
early morning hours, and the mules took 
colic and called frightfully for help. It was 
a gay, bright life fae a kid only a month 
removed from the comforts of a college 
campus. Cutter smiled through it all, got 
malaria and went to the hospital, came 
back, got it again, and came back again. 

And-at-the-end of six months, when it 
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was evident that he couldn’t be made to 
quit, there was nothing to do but promote 
him. He was made overseer of a farm in 
the same district, an old farm which badly 
needed what later came to be known as 
the “Cutter tuning up.” 

The new job gave faa a chance to use 
everything that he had learned on the 
Buffalo Farm, plus some ideas of his own. 
He made new and better maps; he installed 
the first aérial tramways for carrying 
bananas; he made it a point to know more 
about the life and psychology of the 
laborers than anybody had known before. 
He set aside a little patch of land for 
experiments in the better cultivation of 
bananas. Work like that cannot be 
hidden. .. 

Cutter was moved up to the super- 
intendency of the Zent division, a dozen 
big farms with fifty white employees, and 
hundreds of negroes and Costa Rica 
laborers. It was a kingdom and he, a 
youngster of twenty-four, had power to do 
pretty nearly anything, provided only the 
district prospered, and the workers were 
satished, and the profits grew. He 
established schools and hospitals, and 
laid out large experiments in the improve- 
ment of the land. He mapped and 
drained, and planted and explored, his 
reports being the most complete and 
interesting which the home office had ever 
received. 


[N TWO years he had carried through 


his formula again, and the’ officials, 
looking around for someone who could 
tackle Guatemala, said, “‘There’s Cutter. 
He can’t be killed, and he has nothing to 
do.” So to Guatemala he went. He was 
twenty-six years old and a_ seasoned 
veteran of the tropics. In the next seven 
years he literally transformed a. jungle 
into one of the most profitable operations 
which the company owns. 

He was beginnirig to be very comfort- 
able in Guatemala, when they tossed him 
over into Honduras to build wharves, lay 
out farms, and go ewe the whole bag 
of tricks again. Costa 
Honduras—one, two, three and out. 
After Honduras there was no question as 
to what must happen. He knew more 
about the company’s tropical business 
than any other man; he had licked every 
job from the lowest all the way up; every 
worker in the tropics knew that if Cutter 
were in Boston the decisions would be 
based upon a complete and sympathetic 
understanding of all the facts. So, in 1917 
he was made vice president in charge of 
Tropical Divisions, and installed in an 
office whose door led directly into the 
office of Andrew Preston. 

Disraeli once remarked that he had 
noticed that those who had the most 
information generally reached the highest 

laces. For thirteen years Victor Cutter 
bad been doing every possible sort of job 
in the producing end of the business; now 
for seven more years he was to have the 
great privilege of petiole side by side 
with a master of merchandising and 
finance. When at last Andrew Preston 
laid down his burden, there was no 
question as to who could best lift it up 
and carry on. Cutter had the information, 
and it covered everything. 

The characteristics which have made 
him president were all in evidence at 
Dartmouth and, because they are char- 


ica, Guatemala, | 


acteristics which are distinctly within 
the grasp of most of us, it 1s worth while 
setting them down. 

The first thing that strikes you about 
him 1s his splendid health. Cutter, as well 
as any man you will find, knows the 
value of health. On almost any sunny 
Saturday afternoon you may find him 
digging away in his garden. 

here 1s strength in the soil. Somehow, 
be it by gardening or golf, tramping the 
hills or riding or fishing, somehow, a man 
must keep his touch with nature, or in 
the time of cnisis he will crack. 

Three months after Cutter’s arrival in 
the tropics, P. K. Reynolds, who had 
hired him, visited Costa Rica. One of the 
officials met him at the boat. ‘Say, that 
big chap you sent down here is doing all 
right,’’ said the official; ‘‘but he can ask 
more darn questions 1n an hour than any 
man I ever saw.” 

The habit of asking “Why” is the 
mother of achievement. It is the creator 
of presidents. So I put it down in the list 
of characteristics that have made Cutter 
what he is. 

“The hardest thing for a young fellow 
to learn is patience,” Mr. Cutter said, 
when we were talking about his years in 
Central America. “Big things just don’t 
come to pass quickly. There have to be 
years in every life when progress seems 
slow, when the end of the year brings 
nothing, apparently, but the prospect of 
doing the same things all over again. | 
had a chance to find out about that in the 
tropics. News would filter down there 
about my college classmates. This one 
was making his way up to the top of a 
bank; that ene had been elected to a 
public office; another was a professor in 
the delightful surroundings of a college 
town. And I was swatting mosquitoes!” 


“MA7E ARE employing a good many 

Werk boys in our parnce these 
days, and sometimes they ask, ‘Are the 
opportunities as good to-day as they 
used to be? Isn’t it a fact that, with the 
great growth of these corporations, they 
tend to become departmentalized, so that 
men have less chance for initiative and 
rapid progress?” I cannot see it that way. 
I can’t conceive of any position in life 
where it wouldn’t be possible to do more 
than the average, or do better. 

“‘T haven’t much sympathy, either, 
with the notion that some businesses are 
‘good businesses’ and some no good. My 
first night in Costa Rica was spent in a 
flimsy shack; in the next room, behind a 
thin partition, a.man was dying of yellow 
fever. I had to listen to his groans until, in 
the early morning hours, they ceased. 
That introduction would not have seemed 
to promise that the banana business was 
a very ‘good’ business. Yet we have 
cleaned out yellow fever from the tropics 
and made it good.” 

So patience must also go into the list of 
Cutter’s valuable characteristics. 

Some three years ago Lord Northcliffe 
visited this country on his way around 
the world. He had a suite in a New York 
hotel through which a perfect host of 
visitors poured all day. In the evening 
the Editor of this magazine had an 
appointment with him to submit a 
character sketch which was scheduled for 
immediate publication. The Editor ex- 
pected that- Lord Northcliffe would take a 
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‘ee glance at the manuscript, indicate a 
ew changes, and hand it back. 

Imagine his surprise when his lordship 
piece up a stubby lead pencil and began 
aboriously crossing out, interlining, and 
writing around the margins. For thirty 
minutes the man who was described as 
‘the most powerful private citizen in the 
world” gave that article the meticulous 
care which a novice in the writing trade 
might be expected to bestow. When at 
length he handed it back, the Editor 
expressed appreciation and surprise. ‘I 
had not expected more than a few min- 
utes,” he said. “I know the tremendous 
pressure on your time.” 

““That is all right,”’ said his lordship, 
‘perfectly all mght. I am a@ detail man.” 

The phrase is commonly regarded as a 
term of reproach; there is a prevalent 
notion that details are beneath the 
dignity of men at the top. It is an almost 
fatal error. On the day of my talk with 
Mr. Cutter, I lunched with Everett Lord, 


dean of the Business School of Boston’ 


University. He showed me a letter which 
he was sending to his recent 
It contained these wise paragraphs: 


A Word of Warning. You have had edu- 
cational advantages beyond those of many of 
your fellow workers. Don’t air them. Don’t 
assume that all in all you know more than 
others. Remember that, while you have had 
more schooling, others have had more experi- 
ence. The difference is in the kind of education 
rather than the amount. Only after your 
schooling has been mellowed and strengthened 
by experience will it prove of more value than 
the practical education of your fellow workers. 

There is one danger to which college men 
seem to be particularly exposed—that is the 
custom of giving attention to the next job at 
the expense of their present job. Scores of 
failures are due to the assumption by the 
young worker that his duties are so simple as 
to be hardly worth his serious attention. 


Nothing is more impressive in these 
new corporation presidents than their 


enormous capacity for givinig attention to 


little things. heir subordmates are 
constantly amazed by it; they know that 
it is fatal to visit the ‘front office” unless 
their information is complete in the 
smallest detail. It is so in the United 
Fruit Company. 


‘“\ TOTHING takes the place of facts,” 

said Mr. Cutter. “ne of the most 
successful men of my acquaintance is as 
unattractive as a man could possibly be. 
His personality would seem to be an 
almost insuperable handicap; he has none 
of the social graces. Yet he knows, and 
that has made him successful in spite of 
everything else.” 

In my stirrings around Boston, I 
happened upon a neighbor of Victor 
Cutter, who grasped me by the arm and 
pushed me into a doorway, where we 
could be out of the crowd. ‘‘I hear you 
are going to write something about 
Cutter,” he said. “If that’s so you ought 
to come out to Newton. You really can’t 
understand his fine career unless you have 
seen his wife.” 

There is a good deal that might be said 


raduates. ° 


on that point; but the saying of it would 
add little. Every issue of this magazine 
might properly bear a line in red type. In 
reading the stories of the men featured 
in these pages, it should be understood 
that each one of them 1s what he is, be- 
cause some woman believed and helped. 
- HAT one thing in your business 
Career gives you most satisfac- 
tion?’’. I asked Cutter. : 

““The men in our organization,” he 
answered. ‘“‘When I went to Central 
America it was a haven for tramps of every 
sort—men whom liquor had downed, men 
who had.-run away from their wives, men 
who had ‘left their country for their 
country’s good.’ In some of them there 
was still a spark of hope, and we gave 
everyone his chance. «| 

“But I believed from the first that the 
possibilities of ‘the business were limited 
only by the quality and size of the men 
who would grow up in it. We began going 
through the colleges and picking out 
promising candidates. Not all of them 
could stand the racket, of course; but 
about one in five comes through, and he 
certainly has had a schooling that develops 
all the sturdy qualities. What is the 
result? To-day there are fifty men, at 
least, who could be sent to any part of the 
world with the full assurance that they 
would render effective Service.” 

When Cutter was moved from Costa 
Rica to Guatemala, five hundred negro 
workers loaded their families and their 
worldly goods into boats and followed 
him. It wasa three-day journey. Nobody 
told them to go,. there was no promise of 
work or wages; but they had come to love 
this big, human.boss. He was firm, but 
he was just. He would stand for no 
loafing, but he played square; and when 
there was sickness or trouble, he was first 
on the job with help. They knew nothing 


_about Guatemala, but they knew Victor 
‘Cutter; they would take a chance on him 


anywhere. 

he president of one of the biggest 
fem institutions in this country said 
recently, ‘‘There is not a single brilliant 
man in this organization.” The president 
of a great industrial organization made 
an almost identical remark. ‘“‘We have 
only two brilliant men,” he said. ‘One 
of those brilliant men has since dropped 
out—brilliant but undependable; and the 
other 1s a scientist who is marvelous in 
his department, but would destroy the 
business in a year if he were in command.” 
Brilliance does not seem to be essential, 
or even always desirable, in the great 
organizations which achieve such wonders 
in our modern world. 

Captains of industry are strong, hard- 
working, modest, square men, who have 
the qualities common to all of us, but in 
just a little greater degree. And Victor 
Cutter would be the first to subscribe to 
this sound doctrine. He would like, I am 
sure, to be presented as he is—a big, 
human fellow whom other men_ have 
trusted and who by their trust and his 
own hard work has come up to the top. 


“HOW Wild Animals Act in Tight Places’’ is an extraordinarily 
vivid article next month, in which the author relates many stories of 
sagacity that he has observed in the wild creatures of America. ‘‘I once 
saw a three-legged coon baffle a fine setter,’’ he says; ‘‘and on an- 
other occasion a wildcat completely outwitted-my brother and me.” 
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(Continued from page 23) 


with you where I’m safe,’ says she. A 
takin’ way with her, that gyurll!” 

‘* Likely ’tis the same,” put in Sullivan, 
listening from his corner. “Likely ’tis 
Miss Cary, and a fine young lady she 1s. 
A workin’ woman all the same. And what 
would you be answerin’ her?” inquired 
Sullivan. ‘Nothin’ ugly, or I'll break the 
face of you!” 

“Me? I said, says I, ‘You bet you’re 
safe, miss.””’ 

And Sullivan repeated both incidents to 
a young lawyer who was attending to his 
small affairs, a giant of a young lawyer 
with fair hair and a tanned complexion. 


THE winter passed; other blue statues 
on corners came to life; Rosalie greeted 
many by name now, and seldom was the 
street too congested for a word to flash 
between the majesty of the law and the 
girl fighting for living and home. Fighting 
with fear of losing the battle, of having to 
give up her home, for the few bonds which 
were her only buffer against poverty 
looked unpromising. If they went wrong— 

But her flourishing acquaintance with 
the Traffic Squad was a thing that heart- 
ened her. On rare nights when she stayed 
in town, she listened from her rented bed 
to the roar in the streets below, and re- 
membered that down there, guiding it, 
was a husky fellow who was Fer friend; 
there to take care of her. So she would 
fall asleep, feeling safe for the strength 
ane faithfulness of the police force. 

et— 

“‘Nora,” said Rosalie, as Nora dragged 
off rubbers after a rainy eight hours in 
oe “‘that cross policeman spoils my 

a p 

ae hich feller?’” -Nora had a cousin on 
the force and was authoritative. 

“Corner of Lee and Harrison.” 

“That’s Mr. Connolly,” stated Nora. 
‘“‘Dennis Connolly. He ain’t cross, not 
naturally. But he’s had hard luck.” A 
simple annal of the poor was set forth; 
adequately hard luck, indeed. 

“He's a grand man, Dennis, only sorter 
disgusted,” Nora summed up. “Peter 
says’ —the policeman cousin was Peter— 
‘that the chief 0’ police told him—” 

Next morning, Rosalie, driving by the 
corner of Lee and Harrison, beheld Con- 
nolly, shedding gloom for a block in four 
directions. She stopped and beckoned, 
and Connolly came, frowning. 

‘I heard something about you!” 

He looked suspicious. ‘‘What’s that?” 

“I heard,” Rosalie went on, in her 

retty, emphatic way, ‘‘that you were the 
best traffic cop in this city; that you man- 
aged your corners better than any other 
a in Wilchester.”’ 

‘“‘Somebody said that about me?” 

“Uh-huh. Somebody that was the 
chief of police himself!’’ The face leanin 
out of the car window was all laughter an 
brilliancy; people were waiting to cross, 
but the best traffic cop in Wilchester 
didn’t notice. 

“If chat ain’t a humdinger!” 

Rosalie giggled. ‘‘ Humdinger nothing! 
You’ve made me stall my car. Don’t you 
arrest me before I start it!” 


Suddenly she was aware that close, 
back of the grinning Connolly, a man 
stood, listening, a man as tall as Connolly. 
With that he was gone, and she had sud- 
denly recognized the man of the new car 
and the accident. 

That afternoon she went out to Cary- 
town earlier than usual, sent by her “ boss,” 
to interview the owner of an estate. It 
was a May day and as she rattled past the 
gates of the country club, a machine 
whirled in and Rosalie saw the very light 
head back of the wheel. A pang stabbed 
her. It wasn’t fair! 

She would like to be driving out from 
town on this perfect day for play—for 
tennis—a shower after—tea after that 
with a gay crowd—oh, piffle! Madge 
Trimble, Bunny Parker, Fifi Lampton— 
what a lot! Well-dressed, good-looking; 
never a bram. If that was the kind he 
liked—! Of course Renée Stimson and 
Elinor Gray and some more were good 
sports, and good sorts too. She found her- 
self wishing Renée and Elinor were not so 
desirable. 

6 Ges old girl?”’ She spoke it aloud, 
rattling up the dusty road. ‘No use. 
ted re perfectly good girls, and it’s that 
kind, ach brains and zip and money—that 
kind he’ll naturally—” She turned on the 
person whom she was addressing. ‘What, 
in heaven’s name, 1s it to you whom he 
marries? You plugging, poverty-stricken 
idiot! Bartecllics“droncel f you're 
cast for a drone, keep your nose to the 
grindstone, and be a worthy drone; maybe 
a little successful. By the time you're 
fifty. But he does look like a Viking—and 
he really zs a dear!” 


CLATTERED the little car, leap- 
ing gallantly toward the haven where 
it would be, and a half-hour later she drove 
it back with the large insurance safely 
landed and, passing the country club, she 
saw a tall man stowing Renée Stimson 
into his car. She made a face. ‘‘ Dar!” 
She glared straight ahead. And was aware 
that the tall man was turning toward her; 
in fact, was staring at her. While Renee, 
in snappy, tailor-made, simple, very ex- 
pensive white tennis clothes, waited. 

Rosalie glanced at her black serge, 
befitting a business woman, with, how- 
ever, frilly, fresh white collar and cuffs, 
befitting Rosalie She gave a bang to the 
old black hat whose brim she had herself 
lined with new white only last night, 
going to sleep over the job. 

“Yes. He recognized us,” she muttered 
to the little car. ‘‘Likely he recognizes 
the hydrant. Don’t be so pitiful as to be 
pleased with that, will you? The trouble 
with us is that we don’t have enough play, 
and that section of our mind is i ae 
and the Viking is mooning around in 
there, disturbing us. Now watch, while I 
throw him out. You watch!” 

Mr. Sullivan next morning on his cor- 
ner advanced on her. 

‘“‘Morning,” Rosalie threw at him. 
“You look tired! Up late?” 

“Sure I was, miss. A devil of a good 
time I had.” 

*‘What doing?” 
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ROM the moment the raw 

materials come into the re- 

ceiving room to the mo- 
ment the finished product is 
trundled into a freight car, 
every pound of rubber and 
fabric and every step in their 
progress toward a perfect tire 
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even a minor flaw or defect, must 
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The result of these unusual pre- 
cautions is reflected in correspond- 
ingly unusual mileage performances. 
Vacuum Cup Tires are built in our 
modern factory for long life and 
dependability on the roads of all 
countries. Their mileage records 
are epics of exceptional values, 
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*‘When I enrolled for LaSalle training in 
Higher eect? (a writes J. L. Trudell, 
a Michigan man, ‘‘I was doing the simplest 
kind of clerical work. I had had no previous 
bookkeeping experience. Before complet- 
ing half the course—within a period of about 
eight months—three promotions brought 
me to be assistant to the Chief Accountant. 
Within another year I was given entire 
charge of accounting, over about thirty-five 
assistants. The first of the year I was pro- 
moted to be Director of Advertising, with 
present earnings nearly 200 per cent more 
than when I first enrolled. I am very grate- 
ful for LaSalle training.’’ 

Nothing surprising ‘spout Trudell’s advancement. 
During only six months’ time as many as 1 248 LaSalle 
members reported definite salary increases totalling 
$1,399,507. The average incrcase per man was 89%. 

“I have aclient for whom I make an audit regularly 
twice a year,” writes S, G. Gray, a Tennessee man. 
“The fee I receive is $25 a day and expenses. This 
client is a former employer of mine, and I worked 
for him at one time at $100 a month. I knew of no 


investment that pays as large dividends as 
training.” 


You Have the Same 
Good Opportunity 


Is it worth two cents and two minutes of your time 
to learn in detail of the opportunities that would be 
yours in the field of Accountancy? 

All this information, together with an outline of 
the steps by which you may quickly fit yourself to 
take a vantare of such opportunities, is clearly set 
forth in LaSalle’s 64-page book, ‘Accountancy, the 
Profession that Pays,’ a book of invaluable assist- 
ance to the man. who is seriously considering Ac- 
countancy as a Career. 

The coupon will bring it to you without the slight- 
est obligation, and with it details of the LaSalle 
salary-doubling plan, also the inspiring testimony of 
men still in their twenties and early thirties who have 
broken away from the low-pay ranks and today are 
expert accountants. 

Your start toward a bigger salary is as near you as 
the point of your pencil. For the sake of a brighter 
future—ACT. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The Worid’s Largest Business Training Institution 

Dept. 833-HR 

I would weleome sedi id 

plan, toget er 

countancy, the Profeesion that P ** also 
a copy of * Ten Years’ Prom One,” 
all without obligation. 
C) Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as ppsibeaclomarg 5 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Accountant, ete. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities 


12 MONTHS 


LaSalle opens the way to success in every im t field 
of business. If more in one of the fields indicated 
below, cheek here: 

OBusiness Management OPersonnel and Employ: 
O Modern Salesmanship men ement 
OTrafftic Management Srna -_ Finance 

1 Man- odern Business Corre: 
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O Law—Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law Oc. P. A. Coaching 
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and Production Methods OEffective Speaking 
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“Well,” answered Mr. Sullivan, his 
weather eye down his streets, “ ’twas 
this way— Ever meet Tom O’Brien?” 

“‘T should say!” Rosalie stated. ‘‘Tom’s 
from Carytown; his father used to be my 
father’s coachman. Tom taught me to 
ride a horse. He works in the Rand Con- 
struction Company.” 

**He does not,” Mr. Sullivan remarked 
firmly. ‘‘But he did, till last night. Last 
night we initiated him into the police 
force. “Iwas fun. "Twas five when he 
was troo work and all his friends comin’ 
out of the factory, and we dashed up in 
the patrol wagon. Bang! All the noise 
we could make, a dozen in the uniform. 
Two of the boys with handcuffs grabbed 
him and put ’em on. They troo him in the 
pare’ and we drove off to the jail. Bang! 

ost at the factory didn’t know about 
Tom goin’ into the force, and sure they 
thought we had him. When we gets to the 
jail the other boys meets us, aad we had a 
be dinner.” Mr. Sullivan sighed deeply. 

‘“‘Hooray,” laughed Rosalie. ‘I'll 
speak to Tom about getting arrested, 
when I see him.” 

*“‘Do that, do that,” approved Sullivan. 

“Tom O’Brien,” spoke Rosalie, flying 
around a corner—it might be two weeks 
later—bringing up in front of a sturdy fel- 
low in new uniform. “Shame on you, 
Tom. Not twenty-four hours in the force, 
and arrested already!” 

Tom opened his eyes; then chuckled. 
“Who's been tellin’ you, Miss Rosalie?” 
But Tom was charmed. 

“Policing at the new hotel, Tom?” she 
inquired. “Isn’t it fine?” 

‘’Tis a great building,” agreed Tom. 
‘IT wonder 1f my lawyer gentleman’s for- 
got me,” he went on, lancing at the door. 

“Your lawyer gentleman?” 

‘Tis a young lawyer, and one of his 
clients was hurted, inside there. I saw it 
happen and he wants me to go with him, 
Mr. McLane. And show hi how it 
happened. He was sayin’ he’d run in and 


, have a word with the bosses first off. Me 


to wait here. Mr. Graham McLane ts the 
name of him. A good lawyer, by my 
judgment, he’ll make of himself. There 


now, it’s him.” 


TOM saluted. Rosalie, looking after him, 
saw him join the Viking. The Viking’s 
name was Graham McLane. Tom was 
conversing with animation, and she knew 
that the lawyer gentleman was bein 

instructed as to who she was, and al 
about her. “And it’s none of his affair.” 
She tried to feel proud and indifferent. 
A lawyer. Name of Graham McLane. 
Nice name! Buta struggling young—and 
driving a new—well, lots of cars are not 
very expensive. 

With that the Viking about-faced. 
Something Tom had said? Rosalie, inter- 
ested, watched his eyes search the crowd 
till they reached her. There they stopped. 
She knew, as people do know intangible 
facts, that a hand would go to his hat ona 
sign of a smile. And she did not give the 
sign. 

Queer thing, a girl! If one likes a man, 
much, it’s ten to one that at some time 
she will go out of her way to be peculiarly 
disagreeable to him. The psychological 
second was over. The Viking had disap- 
peared with Tom. And Rosalie, a heavy 
spot within her, started home. 

Sullivan was on his corner; trafic was 


minus. Rosalie did not long for banter 
to-day, but he held up his hand, and the 
car seemed to stop of its own accord. She 
greeted the policeman cheerfully, and was 
lad all her life. He marched across, big, 
eaming, and blue, his brass buttons glint- 
ing in sunlight. 

“Been to jail lately?” asked Sullivan 
genially. 

*‘ Now, Mr. Sullivan, what do you mean 
by holding up my poor little car, on its 
way to its gasolene supper, to ask insult- 
ing s ecatesiey Jail? No. Not since—a 
week! What do you think the chief said?” 

“Then what?” 


; inquired Sullivan, twin- 
klin 


with anticipation. 


hy,” went on Rosalie, “‘he just 
looked up, when my yellow tag and | 
came in, and I made my speech, ‘I didn’t 


mean toleavethecarso long.’ That’s what 
I say, you know. ‘Well,’ the chief said, 
or come here any more. Just maz ’em 
in 

Sullivan slapped his knee. ‘‘A good 
one! Yes, sir, that’s a good one,” pro- 
nounced Sullivan. ‘But you know, miss, 
and the Squad knows, you’ll not be tagged 
much, if you’re not over-wicked. It’s one 
cop passes it to another: ‘Don’t tag the 
girl’s car.’ . . . ‘She’s all right; she'll be 
out in a minute,’ it is. And who started 
it, miss? Me! Sullivan!” 

Rosalie shifted a hand, and stuck it 
out of the window. ‘‘You’re a darling, 
Mr. Sullivan,” she threw at him, squeez- 
ing titanic fingers. ‘‘ You’re the kind of 
friend worth having!” 

The car took up its tin anthem. While 
one of the city’s blue guardian angels 
looked after it with softened eyes. ‘‘The 
great sort of a girl!” murmured Mr. Sulli- 
van. “A darling! Me! I’ll tell that to 
Lizzie.” 


EXT morning Rosalie came into town 

by another street, and the car misbe- 
haved and had to be sent to a reformatory, 
so that its mistress went home on a trolley. 
Rosalie was fagged; troubled in mind, also, 
because the coupons on her bonds, due the 
day before, had not been paid. Must a 
“Bor Sale” sign go up on the old house? 
She gazed out of the window as the trolley 
rushed on, and only after a while was 
aware that two men were talking behind 
her, and that one of them had a pleasant 
voice. 

‘Three or four times a week,” the voice 
spoke. ‘‘When I can cut an hour at the 
office. Tennis is the way I keep fit for 
work.” 

Voice Number Two asked a question. 

“‘Met a good many; don’t know them,” 
the attractive voice answered. 

The girl discovered that she was listen- 
ing and wishing she might throw a glance 
over her shoulder to pick the owner of 
Voice One. It was particularly a nice 
voice, and wasn’t it—wouldn’t that way 
of speaking fit the Viking? He had been 
sparing of words on the one day when she 
had heard him speak. But— The men 
were not talking now, and soon the trolley 
glided into Carytown. 

Voice Two slid a sentence, and suddenly 
she knew who it was. Buxby, the man 
from the city who was buying up property, 
who had tried to buy Cary Court. ‘Old 
village,’ was audible, and something 
about, ‘‘ Fine old houses.” 

‘“There’s one,” the clear, low, other 
voice_answered, ‘‘that I’d like to live in. 
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HERE is scarcely a crossroad hamlet in America 

that hasn’t been doing its share of talking about i ae 
the fine new Overland Six—and with the same enthu- ST 
siasm shown in the big cities. This is natural. People : a 
are people and quality is quality—so everywhere you go OM a RO 
you find the new Overland Six making the same appeal 4 = 
with its beauty; giving the same thrills with its 38 horse- Pa 7 e 
power; arousing the same desires to own it. 
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The new Overland Six has many definite advantages 
in its price class. . . 112%4 inch wheelbase. . . larger 
main bearing surface . ... pressure feed lubricating 
system . . . oil-tight universal joints . . . beautiful 


two-tone color finish . . . unusual leg room and com- Wisi ve-Overcann Pine Moron Ciks 

fort . . . a full size five-passenger sedan. . . Nowa Four-Cylinder Models All-teel Touring £005 
: -steel Coupe : -steel Sedan ; 

closed car value bey ond comparison ! Standard Sedan $655. "All prices f. 0. b. Toledo. 


We reserve the right to change prices and specifi- 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada cations without notice. 


The New 


OVERLAND SIX 
Standard Sedan g 9 Bo De Luxe Sedan 050 
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Evtonial 


NS matter how perfect the engineer builds your car, 
he considers the Boyce Moto-Meter essential. He 
knows that in all its perfection your motor is at the 
mercy of human thoughtlessness. The Boyce Moto- 
Meter detects every change in the cooling system of 
your motor—a source of reassurance—a timely warning 
when overheating starts. 


Leading makers of fine cars make the Boyce Moto- 
Meter standard equipment. 5,000,000 drivers keep 
their cars running smoothly under its protection. 


And today, the modern car not only looks incomplete 
—but is—without this accurate instrument on the 
radiator cap. 


A model for every car #3” to #15” 


The MOTO-METER COMPANY, INC. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
THE MOTO-METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
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The name ‘‘Moto-Meter’’ is the registered trade mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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You can just see it now. I’d rather live in 
that place than anywhere I know!” Out 
of the window Rosalie saw her beloved old 
house lifting. 

Voice Two. Her own name; something 
about ‘‘no money;” something about 
“‘only a girl,’ and “will have to sell.” 
Her temper blazed. She would not—she 
would not sell. A murmur from the other, 
and she knew that the man of The Voice 
had recognized her, was stopping the flow 
of language of Buxby. 

Rosalie made her way to the trolley 
door. She had the glance; it was; it 
seemed a comfort that the Viking’s 
tanned face was as scarlet as she felt her 
own. 


we NORA! Oh, Nora, Nora!”’ She fell into 

a chair and turned her face to its 
faded covering and kissed it. Nora came 
trotting. 

‘“Oh, Miss Rosalie! Oh, now what is it? 
a my gracious!”’ 

Rosalie gave her entire attention to 
crying. Aft ter a while, swallowing and 
sniffing, she told. 

“Ite ain’t nothing,” Nora asserted. 
“They don’t know nothing a-tall!’’ 

‘But, Nora,” sniffed Rosalie, ‘ maybe 
they’ re right. I’m scared to death for fear 
I'll have to sell it. You darling, shabby. 
beautiful old barn!” she apostrophized 
the walls. ‘‘ Nora, my bonds, all I’ve got, 
they're shaky, and—”’ 

Nora’s eyes were staring dimly. On the 
fat face came a look worthy of a Jong- 
limbed, trumpet-bearing angel. ‘* Miss 
Rosalie—” she came close and _ stood. 
transhgured by the lovely spirit clamped 
within her chubby body—“ Mies Rosalie, 
I got a hve-hundred-dollar bond in the 
bank in town, and it’s yours!”” I want you 
to take it!” 

Then Rosalie cried more earnestly. 

When the imprisoned angel of Nora 
was convinced that Miss Rosalie wouldn’t, 
the old woman remembered something. 

‘““There’s a letter for you,” > she said. ‘‘ Mr. 
VanDorn’s shofer left it.’ 

Mr. VanDorn’s chauffeur; a thought 
crept forward icily. Mr. VanDorn had 
placed her tiny money in bonds of Electric 
Specialty. Mr. VanDorn had warned her 
lately that Electric Specialty wasn’t doing 
well. Mr. VanDorn . . . sending a ler- 
ter—! 

‘“‘Dear Rosalie,” the letter ran, “‘it 
pains me to send you bad news, but | 
must tell you that Flectre Specialty has . 
sone into bankruptcy. I am chagrined, ' 

ecause [ advised its purchase; but I used — 
my best judgment. You have the house, , 
and you must lose no time in realizing on 
it. t considered it a mistake all along to 
keep so much money tied up. It should 
sell for enough to live on, as it attracts 
attention from summer residents. You | 
ought to geta ‘For Sale’ sign put up imme 
diately.” 

Next morning she saw to the making of 
a sign, and had it in place by noon before 
the lovely old house whose reserve and 
dignity generations of Carys had pro 
tected for two hundred years—and all 
those generations seemed to rise up and 
call her accursed as she watched the work- 
man hammer. She telephoned to_ the 
ofice that she would not be in. Ther [ 
were things to be seen to here; she would be 
no-good in the. insurance business to-dav- 
But_next morning she caught the seven- 
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thirty car, and on it she opened her morn- 
ing paper. Headlines: 


Automobile Victim Succumbs 


Her eyes shifted; she was in no mood 
for horrors. Then two words halted her: 
“Traffic Officer.” She read on. “Traffic 
officer dies as result of drunken driving—”’ 
and the name. She stared at it. “ Patrick 
Sullivan, 32144 Martha Street.” Mr. 
Sullivan! ie was yesterday, no, the day 
before, that she had stuck her hand 
through the car window and called him a 
friend worth having. Half an hour after 
that handshake, a reeling, reckless driver 
had rushed toward the intersecting cor- 
ners and, disregarding signals, had torn 
through. Leaving the big body and the 
big heart of Patrick Sullivan lying at his 
post in the middle of his corners. 

The ‘‘boss” was good to her when she 
showed him those headlines, and she went 
to 32134 Martha Street. “I’m a fr-friend 
of your husband’s,” she gasped. There 
was a little company back of the woman at 
the door, an awed little company ranging 
from eleven to two in age. “ft was his 
friend,” gasped Rosalie. “I’m Miss Cary.” 

The quiet woman lifted the girl’s hand, 
and kissed it. ‘Sure, I know about you. 
Sulfiyan would tell me. A lot he thought 
of you, miss!” 

“T didn’t see the papers yesterday,” 
Rosalie whispered. 

“Lord bless you, child,” the woman 
spoke; her calmness seemed terrible. ‘‘I 
wish I could die too. But—the children—” 
Two or three broke into sobs. ‘‘Sh-sh!” 
The mother quieted them. ‘Don’t dis- 
turb the lady. Would you like to see 
Sullivan, miss?” 


bs a dark room her friend lay very still, 
in his uniform, two candles burning at 
his head. She thought of the powerful 
figure in the June light of his corners; 
ruddy face, keen, gay Irish eyes, and 
the singing heart. So much use to the 
world—and then she thought of the wretch 
who had snuffed out that good life, and 
gone on, disregarding. How the girl cried 
by Mr. Sullivan’s coffin! An emotional 
person, this Rosalie Cary. 

The calm woman patted her arm, and 
Rosalie, in shame at this unselfishness, 
wiped her eyes, and saw a little chap 
pulling at his mother. 

“A gentleman, | ma; a big gentleman 
wants to see you. 

Rosalie, still mopping her face, followed 
Mrs. Sulltvan out. The man whom the 
two women faced was the Viking, and in 
his arm was a huge, long box. He started 
when he saw Rosalie, but he turned to 
Mrs. Sullivan. 

“T’m Mr. McLane. Your husband was 
my client, Mrs. Sullivan. I can’t tell you 

sorry—”’ he stopped, for at the word 
that perfunctory, pitiful sobbing of chil- 
dren, of children who did not under- 
stand, began. The mother hushed them 
again. 

“Keep quiet, sure,” she spoke, “the 
gentleman and lady will think you unman- 
nerly.” Pathetically inadequate word, 
“unmannerly!” 

With that the gentleman laid the long 
box down and brought out a bit of paper. 
“Mrs. Sullivan—” He glanced at the 
other visitor, then went on, “‘We’ll talk 
business later. But—I thought you might 
need this now.” He slid a check toward 
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Five-passenger Sedan 


F. O. B. Detroét 
Tax to be added 


The largest-selling 


eight of its type in the 
world! That is the proud 


position awarded to the Hup- 
mobile Eight before it was 


six months old—because, 
in demonstration every 
day it is revealing to thou- 
sands, entirely new delights 
in the smooth performance 
and handling of a motor car 


Lower Prices Now In Force 


Sales from the first have run so far ahead of the produc- 
tion volume on which prices were originally based, that 
on May 25 we were enabled to make substantial reduc- 
tions. Five-passenger Sedan, $2195 (formerly $2375); Coupe, 
Two and Four-passenger, $2095 (formerly $2325); Touring Car 
and Roadster, #1795 (formerly $1975); Dickey-seat Roadster, 
$1895 (formerly $2075). Prices F.O.B. Detroit, tax to be added. 
Hydraulic four-wheel brakes; balloon tires; full equipment. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER. 
HE 1S A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 
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guaranteed ! 
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ite creates a new type of 
fuel possessing certain remark- 
able properties. It prevents 
harmful carbon from settling on 
valves, valve seats, spark plug 
points, and piston rings. 


With these vital surfaces kept 
clean, your motor performs at 
its best. It 1s quieter, smoother, 
more powerful, easier starting, 
more economical, and longer 
lived, chan when carbon is 
allowed co form. 


You create this fuel yourself by 
simply adding Boyce-ite when- 
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Boyce-ite is SAFE ! 

It cannot injure 

metals nor create 
poisonous fumes, 


ever you buy gasoline, or by 
buying it already mixed from the 
Blu-Green pump. Use Boyce-ite 
constantly —the only way to 
use it effectively. Its small cost 
is paid back to you many times 
over in longer motor life, re- 
duced gas consumption, and 
fewer repair bills. 
Boyce-ite is better today than ever. 
We maintain oneof the bestequipped 
laboratories in the country for the 


purpose of constantly seeking co im- 
prove Boyce-itestill further if possible 
And it is backed by our famous 
guarantee, 


For sale by automobile accessory dealers and 
Alling flations everywhere. 


President 


BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc, 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.. U.S.A 
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motor fuel, you ever again find tt + 
necessary to remove carbon, have that ™™®. 
carbon burned out and send us the RE 
bill! A check will be sent you | 


immedrately, 


her. “I was very fond of your husband,” 
he said. ‘I’ve known him since—a small 
accident at his corners. He came to me 
as a lawyer after that, and I’ve got to 
conaidec him a friend.” 

There was emotion in McLane’s voice, 
and Rosalie turned with a wistful smile. 

“You'd like to see Sullivan, sir?” Ir 
ei Mrs. Sullivan’s only way of hosp+ 
tality. 

The girl put out a hand then. “I'll 
come pain Mrs. Sullivan. Maybe you'll 
let me help with the children?” 

The woman clung to her. ‘Don’t you 
go yet,” she begged, and McLane spoke. 

“"If Miss Cary would see to this box?” 

Rosalie lifted out great stalks of lilies, 
of snapdragons, of the loveliest masses of 
color that the best florist in Wilchester 
could furnish. ‘‘And a poor young law- 
yer!” she thought. 

“Oh, ain’t they grand!” sighed the 
woman, and the voices of the children 
echoed a soft “‘gr-and.” ‘‘ How it would 
have pleased Sullivan!” spoke Sullivan's 
wife. 

The girl laid the heavy sprays about the 
hgure below the candles, and the Viking 
helped. Infinite delicacy of flowers, huge. 
rough modeling of a common man—death 
tied the two exquisitely together. 


HEN Rosalie went out of the little 

house the Viking was with her, and 
they passed to her car across the street. 
McLane opened the car door. ‘“‘ Your 
car?” asked Rosalie. 

“I’m walking,” he said. And _ then. 
with a rush at the words, ‘‘ Unless you'l! 
give me a life?” 

It was a long stretch between Martha 
Street and the city, and at first they spoke 
little. All at once, McLane burst forth 
with a rush again: 

“You wouldn’t speak to me, after the 
accident!”’ Asif she had known him years. 

“Oh, I would!” 

“But you didn’t.” 

“When didn’t I?” 

“The day you were handing bouquets 
to that cross cop. You gentled him.” 

““I didn’t see you till you slid away. 
You didn’t give me a chance.” 

“Didn’t I? Thought I stared brazenly. 
And the morning by the new hotel. When 
Officer O’Brien told me you were there, 
and I turned to find you. I gave you a 
competent chance then!”’ 

oe didn’t know if you remembered 
me. 

“If I remembered you!”’ He shifted in 
the car, looked at her. “It may seem 
early in the game, but I’m going to tell 
you. I’ve been remembering you steadilt 
ever since the accident.” 

The little car rattled, appeared to suppl: 
the only sound to a struck-dumb universe. 
At length, “I’m glad!” the girl stammered. 

‘“*! don’t want to startle you. It seems 
as if I’d known you all these months, 
while I’ve scoured the streets for the sight 
of you. Since blessed old Sullivan—” 

She lifted wide eyes to McLane. “It 
was Mr. Sullivan who did it, wasn’t it 
she whispered. And turned cold! “Did 
it?’”? Did what? What would he think: 
She had small time to wonder. With 2 
long breath, the Viking nodded. 

“He did. And it’s done. Isn’t it done: 
It is for me. What about you, my— 
Barely he stopped. 

‘‘T-mustn’t startle you; I must remet 
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ber,” he finished. And began again. 
“Look,” he said, ‘‘we’re almost in town. 
I can’t talk to you, driving, this way. 
Look—stop this a8 will you?” 

Rosalie ran the car into the gutter and 
parked it at an ungodly angle. _ 

McLane stared at her; shook his head. 
“T haven’t the nerve.” Then, ‘“‘I have. 
You'll chink me a madman. The first 
time ever— But—” A big hand was 
covering hers on the steering wheel. 
“Time’s nothing,” he spoke. “It’s hap- 
pened. It’s so. I love'you, and I don’t know 
your first name. Will you marry me?” 

For a long half-minute there was a 
silence which seemed to be climbing moun- 
tains to some distant peak where dwelt 
one jeweled, priceless word. Then, with a 
swift drop, her cheek was against the hand 
over hers, on the wheel. “‘Oh yes, Viking!” 
she breathed. Suddenly a clock on a 
church tower clanged; its large face peered 
through the ad hel ““My goodness 
gracious!” cried Rosalie-Cary-in-the-in- 
surance-business. ‘‘I said I’d be there at 
eleven! It’s twelve!” 


““\F COURSE I know I’m early, Nora. 

Don’t you suppose I can tell time?”’ 
This was hours later. “But Nora, you 
lovely Nora with the pretty gray curls—”’ 
She stopped, laughing, sobbing. An emo- 
tional person, Rosalie Cary. 

“Eh?” inquired Nora, staring. 

“Nora,” exploded Rosalie, “T’ 
gaged!” 

“Lord-a-mussy!” fluttered Nora. “To 
what?” 

“To a Viking,” elucidated Rosalie. 

Nora fell into the biggest chair of all, 
and produced a super-sigh. “I suppose 
that’s the end,” she set forth. “The Lord 
knows best,’”’ she added on consideration. 

“Likely,” agreed Rosalie flippantly. 
“But it’s not any end; it’s a beginning. 
Of heaven,” she explained. 

‘‘Who have you gone and got engaged 
to?” demanded: Nora. 

‘‘Nora,”’ announced Rosalie, “by the 
grace of God, I’m engaged to the most 
splendid and beautiful and clever and 
gentle and—heavenly prince who ever 
walked this earth.” 

“Prince?” repeated Nora. ‘‘Oh! One 
o’ them foreigners. Eyetalian.” 

“No,” rippled Rosalie. ‘American; 
the best a human man can be.” 

“Wealthy?” inquired Nora. 

The girl shook her head. ‘Not a cent. 
And I don’t care. A struggling young 
lawyer, Nora.” 

““Trt-tt!” clucked Nora; that was repre- 
hensible of him. ‘‘Lawyering’s slow. 
will say you’ve been cute, though. I 
never suspicioned.” 

‘‘No more did I,” agreed Rosalie. ‘‘ But 
now, Nora, rush. He’s due at five. Hot 
cheese sandwiches. Cinnamon toast. The 
Chinese smoky tea—there’s some left? 
And the Lowestoft cups. I'll do the tea 
table, and you'll do the food.” 

Ic was five; the Viking was arrived 
these three minutes; the two were staring 
at each other in dumb amazement, each, 
that there could be a being as wonderful, 
as desirable as the other. That all the 
ages should have combined to give each 
to the other. It has happened before, that 
amazement. It will happen again. Mil- 
lions of times, please God. 

“Why Viking?” inquired Graham Mc- 
Lane, rattling a priceless teacup. 
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Baus canned right in the jars— 
in the oven of a gas range equip- 
ped with a Lorain (RED WHEEL) 
Oven Heat Regulator keep their 
fresh color, firmness and flavor. 
With this method of canning there 
is no tiresome watching, no heavy 
lifting, no steam in the house. 


The Lorain Red Wheel is found 
on the following six famous makes 
of Gas Ranges: Quick Meal, Reli- 
able, Clark Jewel, Dangler, Direct 
Action, New Process. 
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Lorain-measured oven tempera- 
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“Because you look it,” Rosalie stated, 
high and dry above reason. “‘ Besides, you 
hadn’t a name; I had to baptize you.” 

‘* Perfectly good one, Viking. I love it,” 
smiled the bearer. “Otherwise, I’m Hugh 
Graham McLane, called Graham.” 

Her fingers moved from old silver to 
pearly Lowestoft. ‘‘We’ve both good 
names and nothing else, haven’t we? 
Never mind; I’m used to being poor. 
Only—oh, Viking—I hate to sell this 
house!” 

“T saw the sign,” McLane answered. 
“Since when? It mustn’t be.” 

“You don’t understand.” She then 
explained. “I’m poor, and you’re poor, 
and—” She halted, reddened. Not yet 
was she used to this marvelous fact of 
together-ness. 

“Oh, are we?” answered the Viking 
vaguely. ‘‘But, you see,” he considered, 
“I'd rather live in this house than in any 
other I ever saw.” 

‘“‘T know it. I heard you say it. The 
day on the trolley when that Buxby man 
said I’d have to sell it. And he was 
right.” 

‘“l’m darned if he was right!” 

She turned a brown glance. “But you 
don’t seem to understand, lovely!”” The 
old endearingnesses, stifled since her 
mother died, appeared to fit this tall 
person. 

‘** Lovely,’ am I?” An interval during 
which words were pleonastic. Then, “It’s 
you who don’t iecseana, darling.” 

‘Don’t 1?” wondered Rosalie. “‘What 
don’t I?” 

“You don’t seem to understand,” spoke 
the Viking slowly, distinctly, “that you’re 
due to be a rich young woman.” 

Clear eyes questioned, and then she 
laughed. ‘‘Joke?”’ And went on, with a 
small:-gasp:. “Tl bess. <. HeN ays 2 £0 
have’’—the voice faded off—‘‘ you!” 

The Viking steadied himself. ‘“‘Hon- 
estly,” he stated, “‘there’s nothing like you 
anywhere. But, I mean, I mean, blessed, 
we're going to have money to burn!”’ 

“Huh?” inquired Rosalie. ‘‘Where’ll 
we get it?” 


THE Viking went into facts: How the 
disgustingly rich McLanes of California 
were his people. Not father and mother, 
for they were dead, but cousins; and he as 
rich as they. How it had got on his nerves 
to have his way smoothed with gold; how, 
after college, he had gone into law school, 
where character and brains counted, not 
money, and had come out a winner, not 
by money; how he had elected to come to 
Wilchester, far from family “pull,” and 
make his place, going in with Sam Mars- 
ton, his associate editor on the Law Re- 
view School—Sam Marston, as poor as 
poverty except for brains and character. 

How they were making good; how, 
otherwise, a huge income lay idle in banks, 
and, finally, how handfuls and barrelfuls 
and, oh, oodles, were to be taken out to be 
done with as Rosalie wished. 

Rosalie listened, her hands held fast, 
while the smoky tea got cold. When he 
stop ed, she sighed like Nora. 

; Fai tale,” she pronounced. “Can’t 
be so. Rich—V'l be crazy about it.. Will 
I? I always thought I would. But—’’ 
She looked up. “‘It sounds silly, but— 
couldn’t we keep it dark a while? I’m so 
thrifty! I could keep house on nothing so 
marvelously. I hate to wastepme:’ 


one don’t want to sell this house?” | 

““Yes—yes, we do. You'll sell it. I'l! 
buy it. Gis it to you for a wedding 
present!” 

“Oh!” gasped Rosalie. | 

“‘Let’s hack down the rotten sign now.” 

“But the tea, the tea. And the cheese 
things; Nora will cry!” 

The Viking stuffed dutifully, following 
which an adjournment was taken to the 
sign, with a hatchet. As they reached it, 
a large car turned into the drive. | 

‘‘A customer,” breathed Rosalie; the 
Viking held his hatchet. | 

“This place for sale?” inquired a stout 
jeweled person eagerly. 

“Tt is not,” stated the Viking. ‘‘ Just 
sold to me.” 

“Oh!” moaned Mrs. Jewels. “I’ve 
wanted it two years. It’s the loveliest 
place I know. When was it sold?” 

‘Ten minutes ago.” 

“Ten— Couldn’t you let me have it,” 
wheedled Jewels. “I'll pay a huge price!” 

The Viking was firm. ‘Nothing could 
per nace me. You see,” explained the 

iking, to his own astonishment, ‘‘the 
owner goes with it!” And turned red. 

“The owner—” The jeweled lady 
slowly saw light. “Oh!” She threw her- 
self back into the car. “Drive on, Jen- 
kins.” She leaned out again as the engine 


purred, and kissed her hand. “Good luck 


to you, my dears!”’ called Mrs. Jewels, and 


glided out of their lives. 

Two days later. “‘I never heard of such 
a thing,” objected Rosalie. “‘We’ve known 
each other three days!”’ 

“What difference is that?” demanded 
the Viking. “Time’s nothing—that’s the 
first thing ever I told you. The next was 
that I loved you. That’s everything. 
We're alone, both of us. If you'll marry 
me next week we can take the two sailings 
the Stimsons are giving up, and goto Italy. 
Will you?” 

“Ttaly! Oh, I will!” 

“Italy wins,’ McLane noted. 
couldn’t!” 

“Oh, you could,” began Rosalie, and 
broke down into laughter. ‘You know, 
lovely—oh, don’t you know?” entreated 
Rosalie. 


a3 | 


“T know, my own. You needn’t explain, — 


ever. If you'll merely /ove me forever!” 


Rosalie pushed his face away, sidewise. — 


“T’ve a funny idea. Don’t look at me till 
I tell you. Because if you should look 
unintelligent, we could never be happy in 
our married life.” 

“Hurry up.” His head off at an angle. 
““You’re breaking my neck.” 

“Our wedding. There’s nobody we 


care much to ask. Why not, for our sakes, — 


for dear old Sullivan’s sake, have—”’ 
“Who? Let go my ear, darling; I want 
to look at you. Who?” 


“The Trafic Squad!” shot out Rosalie. | 


QO a June afternoon, when shadows of 
the elms swung leisurely across the 
shifting sun spots of the wide road of Cary- 
town, there was a surprising little wedding 
at the gray small church where brides had 
come from the big house across the way 
these two hundred years. Small boys of 
the village eothaneds 


Sr —— 


at the array which | 


stepped out of a line of automobiles— | 


provided by the groom—and poured in, 
all together, in serried blue ranks. 
Wohit’s the cops goin’ to church for?” 


| 
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inquired one or two or three or four Arabs. 

‘Aw, gee! Don’t you know nothin’?” 
threw back the better informed. ‘“‘It’s 
Miss Rosalie Cary’s weddin’. She’s in 
with the cops. She c’n park her car on the 
chief’s steps if she wants to!” 

Led by Michael Donegan, head of the 
Trafic Squad, a mghty mass of manhood 
tramped into the ‘little: dim Episcopal 
church and took their places, crossin 
themselves first. Michael Donegan ha 
managed an absence, and Wilchester 
streets were slenderly policed indeed for 
two hours that afternoon. Close to Done- 
gan, before the main blue army, came a 
small woman dressed in black, and a 
group of blond children, and the big men 
stooped to these, off and on, to help them 
up steps, to life them to a seat, to do any- 
thing, everything, much in the way, but 
always thanked by a smile from the mother 
of “ullivan’s kids.” 

Rosalie, slipping in her bridal array 
across the sun-spotted, shadowy old street, 
saw first in the church the phalanx of 
blue backs and the group of little golden 
heads in their midst. And then she saw 
nothing at all but the tall man standing 
in the chancel near Doctor Harmon, who 
had baptized her. 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered to- 
gether here in the sight of God, and in the 
face of this company—” 

The Traffic Squad rose as one man. 
Surely never was any religious service as 
' simple and solemn and beautiful as the 
marriage ceremony of the Episcopal 
Church. In a dream, as weddings go for 
brides, the lovely words were read over 
her, and, “‘I, Rosalie Fairfax” had taken 
“thee, Hugh Graham, for my wedded 
husband,”’ and somehow she and her Vi- 
king, not what might be called bowing 
acquaintances three weeks before, were 
“man and wife.” 

Man and wife, standing in the old, be- 
loved, shabby drawing-room of Cary 
Court, laughing and happy, yet, as to the 
bride, that emotional person, rather tear- 
ful and choked also. While those tremen- 
dous figures in blue coats surged about 
them, every man-jack feeling the honor of 
being the especial, almost the only, guests 
at a wedding in the splendid old Rolie: 
And Nora bustled busily about with food, 


and owned the entire situation. 


[I WAS Michael Donegan, head of the 
Trafic Squad, who stood forth and 
‘made a little speech which left the bride 
incapacitated, for tears; a speech which the 
groom answered with a few happy words 
which turned her weeping into sinful 
pride. It was the Traffic Squad who, com- 
pact in the hall, pelted rice at the two 
racing down the shallow-stepped old stair- 
way, amidst laughter in rich voices; it was 
the Traffic Squad whom Rosalie saw, look- 
ing back as she and the Viking drove away, 
the Squad, massed in a battalion on the 
old eallexy among the pillars. And the last 
sound she heard was a deep-throated, 
“God bless you, miss!” from a dozen of 
them. 

“The loveliest party I ever went to,” 
she threw at her husband. “I’m going 
to have one every year!” 

“You’re not!” Her fingers were in a 
steel grip. “I’m planning to make this 
yous very last weddine Rosalie Cary 

cLane,” stated the Viking. 
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is the charm of "* 
a smooth clear skin 


O other element of beauty 

has the alluring appeal 

of a fresh, velvety skin, glow- 

ing with health and_ color. 

Every man admires it and na- 

ture intended every woman to 
possess it. 


But no skin, however lovely, will 
retain its beauty unaided and thou- 
sands of women have found the solution 
of their problem in the daily use of 
Resinol Soap. There are three excellent 
reasons why this soap appeals so 
strongly to the woman who wishes to 
preserve or restore the fresh, youthful 
charm of her complexion. 


First, itis a decidedly pleasing toilet 
soap giving a quantity of creamy, pore- 
searching lather that invigorates while 
it cleanses. 


Then its ingredients are absolutely 
pure and wholesome. There 1s no trace 
of free alkali—that harsh, drying 
chemical which makes so many ordi- 
nary soaps injurious tothe skin and hair. 


But best of all it contains the sooth- 
ing Resinol properties which give it 
that distinctive, refreshing fragrance 
and rich color, and cause it to keep the 
skin clear and velvety. It leaves 
nothing to be desired for a toilet soap. 

RESINOL OINTMENT is a ready 
aid to Resinol Soap. In addition to 
being widely used tor eczema, rashes, i 
chafing, etc., thousands of women find 


it indispensable for clearing away black- 
heads, blorches and similar blemishes. 
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Shining Palace on the Sand 


(Continued from page 45) 


the war, “with all a fellow’s best pals 
bumped off, and everyone gabbing about 
bootleggers, like mad.” About the hinted 
engagement, of which he commented, 
simply and cynically, that “it didn’t 
take.”” About his plans for the future, 
astonishingly vague and formless to Lee’s 
workaday mind. 

‘“‘A man can go to work when he can’t 
do anything else!” said Kent, with his 
hkable grin. 

It seemed to Lee, at first, that she had 
nothing to tell that could possibly be 
of interest to such a glorified playboy as 
Kent. But she made him hear the whir 
of the alarm clock that rang so relentlessly 
for her every morning. She made him 
listen to her tales of the Big Store, and 
the fellow clerks who were her friends. 
And she sketched her home and the 
various members of her household for 
him with an unsparing hand. If he 
wanted to be ashamed of her, let him, 
thought Lee, squaring her soft little chin. 

But the only thing that made Kent’s 
brows knit was her account of Jim Garner, 
and Lee smoothed them out again with 
her spirited reiteration of her preference 
for shining palaces instead of bought-on- 
time bungalows—a relative estimation 
with which her family did not agree. The 
old house on Alki Point was voluble with 
outspoken protest against the madness 
of Lee’s ways. 

“It’s not as if you had anything to 
look ahead to in your work!” declared 
Edna. (She had been recently promoted 
to the position of private secretary, and 
was accordingly lofty.) ‘When you throw 
over a sensible boy like Jim Garner, 
making good money, and always sure of a 
job, for a few fox-trots with a cake-walker, 
you're throwing away your one good 
chance for—for a mess of pottage, as Pa 
says.” 

““A mess of nectar and starshine and 
honey and dew!” thought Lee in her 
secret soul, 


[i WAS odd to see how Jim Garner 
took the situation. His first reaction 
seemed to be a flare of generous pride 
that his girl could win attention from 
high places; he chuckled, and told himself 
that “the kid could get away with it every 
time.” But as the weeks went on, and it 
became increasingly apparent that he was 
assuming a secondary place in Lee’s ex- 
istence, he ceased to chuckle. He “wasn’t 
going to play second fiddle to any little 
willie boy.”” As the rest of the bunch be- 
gan to tease him about Lee’s hoity-toity 
ways, he became dubious and sullen. And 
then the end came. 

Lee was to dine that evening with 
Kent Davis at the Cosmos Club, her 
first entrance within its haughty portals. 
Hurrying home after work to prepare for 
the event, she discovered that her white 
silk stockings were the least bit soiled, 
and flew to rub them out. Clad at last 
in the daffodil-yellow organdie that she 
had made for the occasion, breathless, 
already a little late, she almost fell over 
Jim Garner at the foot of the stairs. 

“Gosh, Lee!” he greeted, “you. look 


sweet enough to eat!” It was his idea 
of the compliment supreme. “We'd best 
catch the next car, or we'll be late 
Ready?” 

“Jimmy!” gasped Lee, staring at him 
with round, guilty eyes. “Did I promise 
to go somewhere with you?” 

““You’ve not forgotten this is the night 
of the Firemen’s dinner and dance?” 
demanded Jim Garner. 

It was by all odds the big event of the 
yen in his social calendar; he had invited 

ee to go with him at least two months 
before, and had reminded her at intervals 
of the engagement, ever since. Was 
conscience-stricken as she looked at him. 
How could she have done such a thing! 
She’d have to go with Jim. And yet— 
oh, how could she bear to miss even one 
evening of the brief enchantment of their 
“shining palace on the sand”! 

“Jimmy, I’m sorry!” she murmured, 
penitent and ashamed. “It’s beastly 
of me, but I forgot! Isn’t there some 
other girl, who— Here’s Lou!” she e:- 
claimed gratefully, as her sister appeared. 
‘Lou, I’ve been an idiot and twisted my 
dates. Won’t you get into your nev 
pink dress and go with Jim to the Fire 
men’s dinner and dance?” 

“Will a mosquito bite?” queried Lou 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ Ready in three shakes, 
Jim. Lee, you’re the prize saphead of 
the Great Northwest!” 


HEN she had closed the door behind 
her, Jim Garner turned and faced Lee 
squarely. His big expressionless face was 
darkly flushed. His eyes were smoldering. 
‘“You’d better come with me, Lee! Be- 
cause if you don’t—well—you know—" 
Lee knew. He would never ask her to 
go anywhere with him again. He would 
certainly never ask her to marry him. 4 
moment of panic seized Lee. Jimmy 
was so safe, so solid and dependable, she 
liked him so much, and she knew she 
could count on his love. Was she really 
going to throw all this over for a firefly 
that danced through the roses at night: 
She’d have to marry, sometime; she 
couldn’t work on forever at her book 
counter in the Big Store and, in spite of 
what she had said about washing dishes. 
and tending croupy babies, Lee knew that 
she wanted to marry. Once Kent was 
gone, who would there ever be that she 
liked as well as old Jimmy? 

Lee half made a little, hesitating move- 
ment toward him. And then she te 
membered that Kent was waiting for her. 

“I’m sorry, Jimmy,” she said, in 2 
small voice, and was gone without 2 
backward glance. 

Jim Garner had an immediate revenge: 
if he could only have known it, in the 
chance that had made Kent’s mother and 
Gay Abernathy—the girl of the broken 
engagement, Lee strongly suspected— 
choose that evening to dine at the Cosmo 
Club. Of course they insisted upon ha‘- 
ing Kent and Lee share their table. 

ent’s mother greeted Lee with # 
inaudible murmur and the lift of ! 
plucked eyebrow, and proceeded to igne™ 
her. ~Gay Abernathy, decidedly prett: 
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and sophisticated in a black evening 

own that made Lee’s yellow organdie 
ook childish and obviously homemade, 
was very affable. Didn’t te love golf, 
she wanted to know? Wasn’t Europe 
divine? Where would she go to in New 
York for her fall clothes? 

“Oh, really!”” murmured Gay Aber- 
nathy blankly to Lee’s admission that all 
these things were beyond her horizon, 
and seeried to feel her duty toward the 
outsider done. 

Naturally, Kent made a_ stubborn 
effort to mnght the situation. From the 
first, he found himself outnumbered and 
helpless before the serene brutality of 
the women; but he continued to try to 
make up for the perfection of their bad 
manners by talking a great deal to Lee, 
and dancing almost exclusively with her. 
But there was a dreadful ten minutes 
- when Gay Abernathy demanded and got 
him as a partner, and Lee was left in 
anguished solitude with Mrs. Davis, who 
went on ignoring her with fiendish 
facility. 

“I—I wish I’d gone to the Firemen’s 
dinner and dance, where I belong!”’ 
thought Lee miserably, a crimson spot in 
the center of each cheek. ‘“‘Kent hasn’t 
any right to let them treat me like this! 
I’ll never forgive him!” 

But she did—with his firse troubled 
words on the way home. 

‘“You had a rotten time, I know!”’ he 
said, with anger and distress in his voice. 
“I’m so sorry, Lee! If 1’d dreamed—” 

‘“‘Never mind,” interrupted Lee, and 
was even able to manage a small laugh. 
“It doesn’t matter.” The odd thing 
was that suddenly it didn’t! 


Whaat did matter, though, was the 
way Kent acted the next time she 
saw him. He was unusually quiet and dis- 
traught, his manner reluctant, a little 
ashamed. Was he getting tired, already, of 
playing around with her, getting tired of 
their “ palace on the sand”? 

“Tsay, Lee, would you mind very much 
if we didn’t go on Sunday?” Kent sud- 
denly wanted to know. 

It was so, then. He was tired of it 
all. They had planned an all-day motor 
tnp through Paradise Valley to Mount 
Rainier and back again. A whole day 
with him in the open! Lee’s head went 


up. 
“Why, not at all!” She heard with 

relief the casual sound of her voice. “1’d 

really rather not—” 

_ But Kent saved her further prevarica- 


tion. 

““Te’s like chis, Lee: I—I can’t take the 
roadster,” he confessed, angrily. “It’s 
mine; Mother gave it to me when I was 
eighteen. But that doesn’t faze her at 
all. She’s taken it back again. Oh, 
Mother can be an Indian when she wants 
to, all right! She’s taken the car, and 
she’s stopped my allowance till—till 
promise to do what she tells me, to be a 
good little boy!” he sneered. 

Lee understood. His mother had de- 
manded that he give up seeing Lee, of 
course. The girl who had earned her 
own living since she was sixteen was 
conscious of a species of mild contempt 
for the man who was dependent upon an 
allowance; and behind that a queer little 
twisting pain. 

“So of course you'll have to promise to 
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do what she wants, won’t you?” = she 
assented. 

“I’m darned if I do!” exploded Kent 
Davis, his pride rasped by something in 
hertone. “I’ll do as I calecnally please! 
Mother thinks because I’m broke that 
she’s got me where she wants me; but 
she'll see! I?ll find a job!” 

Lee, looking up at his scowling face, 
was suddenly full of a warm pride, and a 
radiant sense of joy in life. 

“Mr. Griswold’s looking for a secre- 
tary!” she told him excitedly. Mr. 
Griswold was the manager of the Big 
Store. “But maybe you wouldn’t care 
to do anything hke that?” 

“Wouldn’t I, though!” Kent was 
exultant. “I’d really prefer something 
in which I had to wear overalls, just for 
Mother’s sake, you know! But this 
wouldn’t be so bad! I wonder if I can 
get old Gnis to take a chance!” 


OLD GRIS did, although not without 
some warning words relative to the de- 
sirability of Kent’s procuring an alarm 
clock, and remembering that all friendship 
ceased where business began. 

“I’ve always said work was the only 
thing that could ever turn you into a 
human being, Kent!” said the manager 
of the Big Store. “But you needn’t 
think you’re going to turn yourself into 
a human being at my expense, you know! 
You'll have to hump yourself if you stay 
around here!” 

So Kent humped himself. His mother 
raged, and the young people of his set 
hooted gayly at him; Bur he grinned back, 
and went on with his job. The unaccus- 
tomed zest of the novelty of work brought 
a new, alert look to his eyes. The peeled 
look of discontent lifted from his face. 

‘Like it?” asked Lee. 

“It’s good fun for a while,” Kent told 
her. “Of course, it isn’t for long; but I 
like it while it lasts.” 

“No; of course it isn’t for long!” 
agreed Lee, and some of the joy had gone 
from her voice. 

They walked now where before they 
had ridden in the gray roadster, pa- 
tronized cheap sea-food grills on the water 
front, and picnicked on the beach. Lee’s 
family was scornful, of course, of this new 
phase. 

“Serikes me these millionaires are 
pretty short sports,’’ Lou said, as she 
watched Lee putting upa Sunday luncheon 
for two in the hot old kitchen at Alki 
Point. Lou’s voice was a trifle smug, 
for she was going on an outing with Jim 
Garner, who would take her to dine in 
state at a restaurant. 

“Can’t that young chap even set you 
up toa square meal?” asked Pa Collins 
querulously. 

Even Lee wondered a little at her own 
sense of expectant JY, in a commonplace 
picnic lunch at the Point. The incom- 

arable grandeur of the place, with its 
blue water and the snowy mountains 
across, would only emphasize the dull 
everydayness of its picnicking families: 
coatless men abeoibed. in Sunday papers; 
ginghamed women with stringy hair, 
unpacking huge luncheons; noisy children 
frankly eggy and cross toward the end of 
the day. 

Why should Lee feel a sharp twinge of 
joy over a prospect like that? She had 
never liked doing such things before. 


When she had gone out with Jim Gamer 
she had wanted music, dancing, thrills. 
Now she found herself content with a 
quiet day on the sands with Kent Davis. 

“Queer!” thought Lee. “I didn’t use 
to be like that!” 

Ie was Lou who made her understand 
herself at last—a new Lou, a startled girl 
with shining eyes, volatile spirits subdued 
and softened, cheeks guiltless of rouge, 
ney ee om almost shy. 

“Listen, Kid!” Even her great moment 
could not change Lou’s diction. “TI told 
oes I was going to spill it to you right off. 

or tf it hadn’t been for you—” 

“Lou!” cried Lee. ‘Do you mean—” 

“Uh-huh!” Lou nodded nonchalantly, 
but there were tears in her eyes. “Yeah 
I’ve nabbed him, Kid; and, believe me, 
I’d like to see him get away! Poor old 
pimsey, not a chance in the world! See 

ere—you don’t mind, do you, Kid?” 

“Of course not!” Lee assured her 
heartily. ‘I’m glad.” 

“He says you never was the girl for 
him; he sees that now,” Lou explained. 
“Say; , ain’t men the funny things? 
He asked me to can the color scheme; he 
says rouge may be all right for other girls, 
but it isn’t good enough for me. Oh, well, 
I guess I'll have to humor him for a while! 
Between you and me and the gate post, 
Kid, I never saw the man I’d part with 
my lipstick for, before.” 

All at once Lee was shaken with a 
fierce little gust of jealousy. She wasn’t 
jealous of Lou a Jimmy Garner; she 
wasn’t jealous of any definite person or 
persons. She was just jealous of girls 
whose men cared enough about them to 
want them not to rouge, of girls who found 
the right man; she was jealous of their 
forever-and-ever plans, of the al ways-and- 
always love that lasted. 

“You’re the girl who wanted a ‘shining 
palace on the sand!’”’ she reminded her- 
self grimly. “You got what you asked 
for, didn't you? Well then, don’t you 
let me hear you complain!” 

Nobody heard her complain. If there 
were moments when she didn’t feel quite 
gay, she never let Kent guess the fact. The 
sheer novelty of work was beginning to 
evaporate a little for him, Lee suspected; 
he was finding out that a job is more or 
less of a grind. He never spoke of the 
long hours, or bewailed the heat, or men- 
tioned the fact that almost everyone he 
knew was out of town, in the mountains 
or at the seashore; but Lee felt guiltily 
conscious that these things must some- 
times be in his mind, despairingly certain 
that there must be moments when he 
longed for the old life of freedom. Oh, 


well, it would soon be over—for him. 


ND then, almost at once, summer had 
gone. The first of the rainy days had 
come. It was fall, and Kent had said 
Ae he would stay on at the store till 
alle 5. ax 
Against their better judgment, they 
risked one last picnic dinner the following 
Sunday. It was a lowering day from the 
start. The little beach fire that Kent 
tried to start couldn’t be made to burn, 
although he was wise in beachcraft now. 
ee as they were ready to eat their 
uncheon, a slow, malicious drizzle began. 
“You can’t stay out in this!” Kent 
said athonanel: “Let’s go over to 
the lunch-room pavilion, and eat!” 


CO ee ee St ~ 
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“We'll take the sandwiches and just 
order coffee!”’ Lee suggested, thriftily. 
Kent’s pay check was bigger than her 
own, of course, but she knew that it 
seemed small to him. 

The pavilion was a quarter of a mile 
away, a long quarter of a mile. The 
paper bag of luncheon that Kent car- 
ried grew soggy and queer, looked as 
if it might disintegrate at any moment. 
Lee’s a dress hung limply about her; 
her hat, the treasured tricorne, became 
flabby and shapeless. She and Kent 
seized hands and ran laughing through 
the rain as it began to pelt down in 
earnest. Breathless and disarrayed, they 
dashed into the pavilion—almost into the 
arms of a smart group which included 
Kent’s mother and a dozen of her friends! 

“Look what the rain’s brought in!” 
cried Gay Abernathy. 

They were all immaculate, their rai- 
ment unspotted by a drop of rain, each 
girl effective in gay-colored sports clothes, 
the men trim in knickerbockers. Lee 
knew how shabby she must seem to them 
in her unseasonable white frock and her 
shapeless hat. Her heart sank. 

“T’ll have to be introduced to them 
all!” she thought. 


UT she had reckoned without Kent’s 

mother. Mrs. Davis had been in the 
middle of a sentence when Kent and Lee 
hurried into the pavilion; after the briefest 
disconcerted pause, she went on without a 
sign of recognition. ‘The rest of the party 
took their cue from her, although most 
of the men furtively nodded at Kent and 
the girls smiled discreetly in his direction. 
Head up, face flushed and rigidly set, he 
led Lee to a table. 

“Coffee!”” he snapped to the hovering 
waiter. 

“Listen, Kent; maybe we’d better not 
eat the sandwiches, after all!’ Lee 
suggested timidly. “Your friends will 
think—” 

“A lot I care what they think!” Kent 
cut her short. 

He did care, and Lee knew it. She 
could see that he was living through an 
agony of humiliation as he deliberately 
bit into the damp sandwiches, urged more 
coffee upon Lee, kept up a steady stream 
of rather disconnected talk. A solid wall 
of misery seemed to shut Lee off from his 
words. 

“It’s gone, our ‘shining palace’!”’ she 
thought desolately. ‘‘They’ve toppled 
it over, all in a breath, those strangers 
there! We'll never see it again!” 

Kent took her home in a cab, hardly 
speaking on the way, and telling her 
good-by with a palpable air of relief. All 
night foie Lee ei and listened to the 
rain’s “drip-drip-drip” upon the eaves. 
It told her what she already knew—that 
her “‘shining palace” lay in ruins, that 
everything was over now. 

She was so sure of it that she wasn’t 
even surprised the next day after work 
when Kent asked if he might walk along 
with her to the car, and tell her the news. 

““Gobs of it!”” he said excitedly, as he 
took her arm. ‘Two pretty important 
things happened to me to-day: Old Gris 
offered me a raise, and my mother offered 
me that trip around the world! And 
what I want to talk to you about, Lee, is 
this—which one am I going to do?”’ 

He was asking her what he was going 
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- HAT shall I do for oily hair?” 
“For dry hair?” “How shall 
I treat dandruff?” “My hair is fall- 


ing out—what do you advise?” 


In our experience of 50 years, 
these are the questions most com- 
monly asked. The answers, in 90% 
of the cases, are contained in the 
simple Packer Treatments outlined 
below. In go% of the cases these 
treatments, if conscientiously fol- 


for DANDRUFF 


Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff need not result in serious con- 
sequences if carefully and properly treated. 
The Packer Method of treatment, based on 
modern thought, will be found in the book- 
let which comes with each cake of Packer’s 


Tar Soap. 
for DRY hair 


Successful shampooing removes the accumu- 
lations of surface oil from the scalp. This 
makes the hair seem dry at first but this 
dryness is temporary and only noticeable 
for a day or two. If dryness persists it is 
probably due to inactivity of the oil glands 
—a condition requiring special care and 
treatment. You will find an authoritative 
treatment for dry hair in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


lowed, will assist Nature in restor- 
ing to your hair the youthful look, 
the life she intended for every 
healthy head. 


Packer’s Tar Soap, the basis of 
these treatments, is as safe, mild 
and yet efficient a shampoo soap as 
can be made. For about a half cen- 
tury it has been recommended by 
foremost physicians specializing in 
the care of the hair and scalp. 


for OILY hair 


Too oily hair is produced by an over activity 
of the oil glands. A special treatment for 
oily hair including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for FALLING hair 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer 
treatment for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair 
(you will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each cake of Packer's 
Tar Soap). If, however, the regular use of 
this Packer treatment does not stop the loss 
of your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you see a scalp specialist. 
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Care for the Hair and Scalp,” containing scores of reliable facts and hints helpful in 
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day. 
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dangerously dry and brittle as water 
leaves it; nor greasy and shining 
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Stacomb helps prevent dandruff, 
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of gloss, makes it look better kept 
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Try Stacomb for ten days and see 
what a difference this wonderful 
cream makes in the appearance of 
your hair—in your whole appear- 
ance. At all drug or department 
stores. In jars and tubes or in the 
new liquid form. 


Readers in Canada should address 
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' glory of that moment. 
_ of course, to take his raise and keep on in 


to do! Lee could hardly believe in the 


She’d tell him, 


the store, there, where she’d see him 
every day. And maybe, after a while, 
Kent would come to see, as she had, that 
bungalows didn’t have to be the prosy 
things they seemed, not if you furnished 
them with golden dreams! Maybe he’d 
see— 


PSOTHER thought stayed Lee as she 
started to speak. She saw again the 
cold, angry face of Kent’s mother, the 
mocking smiles of hts friends, Kent’s own 
shamed and angry eyes. She remembered 
that Kent had always wanted to take 
this trip around the world—and wasn’t it 
what Kent wanted that really mattered 
toher? She reminded herself that he had 
asked to play in her “shining palace” for 
only a little while. 

“"T won’t let him in for something he 
didn’t bargain for!’ thought Lee, and 
something very sweet and gallant rose in 
her heart and looked at Kent out of her 
eyes. 

“A trip around the world!” she cried, 
and was astonished by the animation in 
her voice. ‘‘How wonderful, Kent! Of 
course you'll go!” 

“You advise me to do that instead of 
taking the raise?’ Kent’s voice was very 

ueer. -It sounded surprised, and some- 
thing else—was it relieved? 

“Oh, what’s a raise to a trip around 
the world!” laughed a queer little 
laugh that broke on the end. 

“All right,’ assented Kent. “It’s prob- 
ably the best thing to do, as you say. 
Old Gnis said that fl was going to throw 
over the job he’d ail did it right 
away. So I’ll say good-by now, Lee, 
and—and thanks. It’s been a beautiful 
summer.” 

He handed her on her car, and rather 
stify raised his hat. Lee turned to 
smile, an odd little frozen smile, at him. 

““Good-by, Kent! Lots of luck!” she 
called. 

“Lots of luck. Lots of luck.” The 
wheels ground it out in a sort of refrain. 
“Lots of luck. Lots of luck.”” She would 
never see Kent again. Then she was 
home, and telling the family that she 
didn’t want any dinner; oh, nothing but a 
little headache, that was all! 

Lee didn’t cry when she was alone in 
her own room. She stood at her window 


staring out at the gray stretches of sand, 
the sand on which their “shining palace” 
had stood. How bleak it was now, as 
bleak as the life that lay ahead! 

“Anyhow,” thought Lee, ‘I’d rather 
have shared a ‘shining palace on the sand’ 
for just a little while with Aim than a solid, 
substantial mansion all my life with any 
other man!” 

It got too dark to see, but she still 
stood there staring out into the dusk. 
Down-stairs she could hear the dish- 
washing, the querulous conversation, the 
creaking of all the usual machinery of 
family life. These came to her ears as if 
from an infinite distance, while she stood 
there with her pale little face pressed 
against the pane, saying a silent good. by 
to Kent and happiness and love! Then 
Lee awoke to the vague realization that 
someone was calling her name. 

“*Lee-e-e!”” Danny was shrilling. “Come 
on down! You got comp’ny. Ob-h, 
Le-ee!” 

Lee went listlessly, not even bothering 
to powder her nose, or to smooth her hair. 
In one of the stiff plush chairs in the 
strident parlor sat Kent Davis, gravely 
listening to Pa Collins offer the opinion 
that you couldn’t believe all you read in 
the papers. Kent stood up as Lee came 
into the room. 

“Come on out on the beach a while,” 
he said. 


NEFTHER of them spoke again until 
they stood there on the sand where 
they had so often sat together. Then 
Kent turned to her. His voice was humble 
and appealing. 

“Don’t make me do tt, Lee!” he begged. 
“Don’t tell me to throw over my job, 
and be a lazy lout of a no-account idler 
again! Oh, Lee dear, you’ve started to 
make a man of me—won’t you finish the 
job? I know you hate things like washing 
dishes and raising kids, but—” 

He stopped. Lec was in his arms, and 
his accusation had ended in a kiss. It 
was some time before he spoke again. 

‘I guess we'll have just a bungalow at 
first, instead of a ‘shining palace on the 
sand’!” laughed Kent. 

“IT guess we'll have both!” corrected 


“It’s rainin’ hard. Ain’t those young 
fools got any sense at all?” Pa Collins, 
at home, wanted to know. : 


John Hertz Supplies Taxicabs for Thirteen 
Hundred Cities 


(Continued from page 55) 


And customers were mighty shy. They 
would hardly let you call. your story. 
Most of them thauehe no sane human being 
would own a car—you took your life in 
your hands to ride in one; it was the 
same as if somebody walked in that 
door now and asked me to buy an air- 
plane. 

‘‘Days and weeks went by, and I never 
got a smell of a sale. It was mighty 
discouraging in my circumstances, I can 
tell you, and I was near giving up. But 
there was a lesson I learned from my 
boxing instructor. 


“**Sometimes in the ring you'll get so 
tired,’ he said, ‘it hardly seems as if you 
can lift your arms again. But remember 
this: The other fellow is probably just as 
tired as you are. Stick at it, maybe only a 
few seconds, and he may quit frst.” 

‘*Many a time I’ve been up against It, 
and thought of that, and said to myself. 
‘Probably the other fellow is as miserable 
as I am. Let’s give him a chance to 
quit first!’ 

‘I was certainly almost at the point 
of quitting the automobile business when 
L finally madé.my first sale and got my 
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commission check. It was for eighty- 
five dollars. 

**But after the first sale I stuck it out, 
and ended the year with a little under 
nine hundred dollars earned. It wasn’t 
enough to keep my head above water, so 
I determined to do something big. I was 
full of ambition. You see, my wife came 
from a family where she had everything 
she wanted, and I felt bound to give her 
as good as she’d been used to. 

““At the end of this year the manager 
of our agency was discharged. He had 
been getting fifty dollars a week. It 
scented to me if I had that much coming 
in every week, I could hardly wish for 
anything more. I figured I could give 
my wife twenty-five dollars, use ten or so 
to pay my debts, and bank the rest. 


“TPTHE headquarters of the company 
were in the East, and I went there and 
made my application to the president. He 
listened with a smile, but wouldn’t hear 
to it—said I was foolish to think I could 
run the agency, and they’d never give me 
that i money. 

““*Very well,’ I said finally. ‘But I’ll 
earn more than that this coming year in 
commissions. ’ 

***That will be fine,’ he said. 

“But I knew he thought I’d never do 
it. Next year my commissions amounted 
to twelve thousand dollars. The year 
after I made thirteen thousand. The 
president actually sent out to see whether 
the salaried men were turning all their 
sales over to me! 

“After that second good year, I quit. 
They offered to double my commission if 
I’d stay; but the company was having 
financial difficulties and I was afraid it 
wasn’t sound. 

“But I had learned now where I 
belonged, and I knew the secret that has 
made our businesses grow from that time 
to this. Good will! i was willing to go 
any honest lengths to earn good will. My 
light burned till midnight. I kept a car 
back of my house, and my customers 
knew my telephone number. I would go 
anywhere to help them out of trouble. 
While I wasn’t a trained mechanic, I 
learned enough to adjust a carburetor or 
hx a magneto. 

“IT didn’t do it for the direct profit 
there was in it—there wasn’t any—but to 
build up personal good will. And the 
result was, my customers sold my cars 
for me. I got to be the biggest purchaser 
on the Row. I earned more than anybody 
else, and I worked harder. 

“Casting about for a new connection,” 
Mr. Hertz continued, “‘I had two good 
chances. One I decided against, but the 
other was with a wealthy young man who 
had the agency for a French car. He 
didn’t need to work for a living, and 
wasn’t particularly eager to, but his 
hancée refused to marry him unless he 
went into business. 

“The first year, his agency had fallen 
behind forty-five thousand dollars. Then 
he asked me to come in, and offered me 
a one-quarter share in the business for 
two thousand dollars. I took it.” 

In the first year of their partnership, 
Hertz and his partner did a business of 
half a million dollars, of which Hertz 
turned in three hundred and eighty-five 
thousand dollars. They cleared over 
ninety thousand dollars, wiped off the 
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REE of the rules of life 
are these: To masticate, 
well, all food before swallowing 
it. Toeat, daily, somefresh fruit 
or salad or green vegetables. ‘To 
spend an hour or two daily in 
the fresh air, preferably exercis- 
ing or walking. 
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deficit of the previous year, and had a 
nice surplus. 

‘‘But part of our profits,” Mr. Hertz 
continued, ‘‘were in the shape of old cars 
taken in trade. It was a problem what to 
do with them. Not wanting them to 
stand idle if we couldn’t sell them, I put 
a few on the streets as taxicabs. 

‘“‘That was a start. However, we didn’t 
really get into the taxicab business in 
earnest until 1910, when the Chicago 
Athletic Association began looking around 
for somebody to operate a private cab 
service for members. I put in a bid for 
our company; but the club wouldn’t 
consider it unless I showed them at least 
ten cabs to handle the trafic. We had 
only two fit for the service. So I borrowed 
a dl more from Washington, had them 
painted, and when they were ready I 
paraded them up Michigan Avenue past 
the clubhouse. We got the contract! I 
hired a man to manage that end of the 
work, and we were in the taxicab business 
without knowing much about itt. 

‘“My partner objected strenuously, and 
his family thought it a disgrace to be 
eoanecalt with a livery stable! 

“We were hardly started, however, when 
the chauffeurs’ union called a strike. The 
man I had hired to run our taxicab 
business believed that the way to handle 
chauffeurs was with his fists and the toe 
of his boot. I didn’t know anything 
different, and let him do it his way; but 
he stored up a lot of ill will and hatred in 
the minds of the men he bossed. 

“‘The result was, when our negotiations 
with the union finally came to nothing 
and the strike was called, this chap came 
to me and said he had promised ‘his 
mother and his wife not to go out! Of 
course he was scared, because he knew 
he would probably be the first man 
slugged. I told him he needn’t go out. I 
took charge myself. 

“In the thick of the fight that followed, 
meeting the men at first hand, it came to 
me that we had been on the wrong tack— 
that fighting a man, be he customer, boss, 
or employee, was no way to get results in 
the long run, that there was just one 
thing to aim for with the men: their good 
will. If we had it we’d win, and if we 
didn’t have it we'd lose, no matter what 
the immediate outcome of this stnke 
might be. 


“| DIDN’T know anything then about 
profit sharing, so I set towork to figure 
itout. I meant to get the good will of the 
drivers, as I had got the good will of my 
customers. To get it, I knew I’d have to 
earn it, and I felt that one good way was 
to touch their pocketbooks. 

“Well, to-day the drivers get one fifth 
of the profits of the business before a 
penny of dividends is declared. What’s 
more, it’s one of the rules of the organ- 
ization that no man may raise his voice in 
anger to any man working under him, 
without risking discharge himself. The 
good will of those men 1s responsible for 
the growth of the business. To-day they 
operate twenty-seven hundred cabs in 
Chicago. Nobody has to watch to keep 
them on the job and doing the right 
thing: they’re in it for themselves. 

‘‘T learned some other things about the 
same time. What with going day and 
night, the strike nearly laid me out. 


On the doctor’s orders I took a rest and 
went to Europe; and over there I got a 
different idea about the taxicab business. 

“We hadn’t had ‘yellows’ up to then, 
but had been operating on the ‘luxury’ 
principle, sending out big limousines with 
all the i nick avacks, and charging as much 
as the traffic would bear. But I came back 
from Europe with the belief that the way 
for us to win good will was to furnish the 
right amount of comfort without a lot of 
unnecessary luxuries—and thus keep the 
prices down.” 


[N SPITE of his insistence on good will, 
John Hertz is not the man to encourage 
a host of back-slapping friends. His expe- 
riences have filled him with understanding 
and kindliness which give him a deep 
interest in human nature; and in nothing 
does he take deeper satisfaction than 
finding some human derelict of natural 
ability, who has looked failure in the eye 
and needs help to come back. 

“I’m never afraid of a man with a bad 
record,” he told me. ‘‘If I have the time 
to work with him, I know he’ll generally 
pull out and make good. Of course 
don’t allow doubtful characters on the 
cabs, for the responsibility of those men 
with women and children and other 
passengers is too great. 

““T’ll never forget a shock I had at the 
time of our strike when the union com- 
mittee first came to call. The president 
of the chauffeurs’ union turned out to be 
a man who, when I last knew him, had 
been one of the three owners of a Chicago 
decir el adie very big man, in my eyes. 
“A slip had started him. Drink had 
helped him along. He was now earning 
about forty-five dollars a week. 

“**This 1s no life for you,’ I said to him. 
‘Leave it. Come and take a job with me. 
You'll have to cut out the dnnk, though; 
nobody drinks around here.’ 

“‘He promised he’d do it, as soon as 
he paid his debts. And he did. He took 
an inside job that paid only eighteen 
dollars a week. But it was the step that 
saved him. 

“He has not only come back, but he 
has gone away beyond where he ever was 
before. He has a family of the most 
beautiful children any man could ask 
for. He is worth—well, I won’t tell you 
that. All our men love him.” 

Over a luncheon in Mr. Hertz’s office 
the talk turned to his son, whom he had 
mentioned. | asked an intimate question. 

“What is there you can give him,” | 
said, “‘to compare with the self-training 
you had?” 

“I wish I knew!” he replied earnestly. 
“IT can’t think of a greater handicap for 
any boy than to be brought up in luxury, 
having everything he wants handed to 
him on a platter. I tell my boy he can’t 
count on anything from me—he'll have 
to earn his own way. But it’s hard to see 
where he’s to get the incentive. 

“Still, there is one thing | drill into 
him: I believe the biggest thing I can 
get across to him, if I can get it across, is 
never to tell a lie.” 

And then Mr. Hertz summed up his 
philosophy in these impressive words: 

“‘If a man can get it over to the people 
he deals with that he never lies, nor 
makes any mental reservations, which are 
almost.as bad as lies—that man 1s made!”’ 
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usiness no merchant can 
afford to overlook 


Sales increase for the week, 88,163 —one result of 
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Yuma, Arizona 
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Send for this free book 
of tested plans for win- 
ning more farm trade 


H™ about the sales possibilities around 
| your town—not im it where com- 
petition is already keen? 


There lies every merchant’s greatest op- 
portunity to increase his business. For 
surrounding the big towns and cities, as 
well as cross-road hamlets, is a great rich 
market—the prosperous, producing, good 
buying farm. families. 


Here is a sales opportunity no merchant 
can afford to overlook. And to those who 
intelligently seek this trade the rewards are 
sure and quick. 


A PROVED plan to get this business 


You, in your store, can get this increased 
trade, these bigger profits. You can get 
them easily and surely. 


For Farm & Fireside, The National Farm 
Magazine, has developed a tested plan to 
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by stores the country over, selling all lines 
of goods—with really amazing results. 


How well it works is indicated by the 
representative cases illustrated at the left. 
Note the results carefully—for they point 
to what this plan would do in your store. 


The secret of its success 


The Farm & Fireside plan always pays be- 
cause it puts at work, for the merchant who 
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the country—Farm & Fireside, an Na- 
tional Farm Magazine. 


With a circulation of over 1,000,000, this 
great magazine reaches out direct/y to the 
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every six farm homes in the United States. 
And the farmers to whom this progressive 
magazine appeals, you'll usually find, are 
your best customers. 


Under the Farm & Fireside plan, these 
splendid prospects in your community are 
directed to your store to see, and buy, the 
goods already partly sold to them by con- 
sistent advertising in their favorite magazine. 
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TIE to these products advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE 


Absorbine 

Aermotor Company (Auto-Oiled 
Windmills) 

Agricultural Gypsum 

American Fence 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Americau Tobacco Company 
(Tuxedo) 

Anthony Fence 

Bag Balm 

Boncilla Clasmic Beautifier 

Boss Stoves and Ovens 

Boston Carters 

Brown's Beach Jackets 

Buckeye Incubators 

Buescher Band Instruments 
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Burroughs Adding Machines 

Californians, Ine. 

Canadian Government (Dept. of 
Immigration & Colonization) 

Capewell Horseshoe Nails 

Certo (Surejell) 
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_Chesebrough Products (Vaseline) 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Colgate’s Toilet Preparations 
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Crosley Radio 
Crown Overall Mfg. 
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Dunlop Tires 

Durant Cars 
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Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 
Enterprise Meat Choppers and 


Sausage Stuffers 
Essex Cars 
Eveready Flashlights 


Eveready Radio Batteries 


Co., 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds Jell-O 

Ford Automobiles and Trucks 

Fordson Tractors 

Forhan Company (Forhan’'s For 
the Gums) 

General Electric Company 

General Motors Corporation 

Glastenbury Underwear 

Glover's Mange Remedies 

Hall, Hartwell & Co., Inc. 
(Collars, Shirts & Underwear) 

Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 

Hart-Parr Company (Tractors) 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers 

Harvey Hickory Single-trees 

Harvey Ride Rite Automobile 
Springs 

Henderson Seeds 

Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 

Hudson Cars 

Ingersoll Watches 

Instant Postum 

International Harvester Farm 
Operating Equipment 

International Motor Trucks 

International Tractors 


Co. (Karo) 


The 


**Lysol’’ 
Products 
rucks 


Strainers 


Kellogg's Corn Flakes 

Kelly-Springfield Tires 

Kow Kare 

Landers. Frary & Clark (Universal 

Le Page's Glue 

Lee Union-Alls and Overalls 

Letz-Dixie Feed Grinders 

Louisville & Nashville Ry. 

Lyon & Healy Musical Instruments St. 

Disinfectant 

Mellin’'s Food 

Midwest Radio Company (Miraco) 

Monarch Ranges 

Multibestos Brake Lining 

Multibestos Clutch Lining 

Multibestos Transmission Lining 

Natco Hollow 
Buildings 

National Fence 

Nesco Perfect Oll Cook Stove 

Nesco Royal Granite Fnamel Ware United States Tires 

New Perfection Oil Ranges 

OshkoshOB! Gash) OMeralls 

Paramount Ranges 

Pennsylvanian Vacuum Cup Tires 


Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Postum Cereal 

Quaker Oats Company (Oats) 
Radiola 

Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
Reo Speed Wagons 
Rowles Red Pepper Rub 
Royal Fence 

Jacobs Oll 

Savage Firearms 
Schwarze Motor Horns 
Si-monds Saws 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 


Exterminator 
Stevens’ Firearms 
Sun-Maid Raisins 
Swift Products 
United States Fence 


Tile Silos & Farm 


Vellagtie Underwear 
VdctonTalking Machines 
Whiting-Adams Co. (Brushes ) 
Wright's Bias Fold Tape 


(Fire- 
arms, Ammunition and Cutlery) 


Stearns Electric Paste and Roach 
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Is Your English 


a Handicap?r 
This Test Will Tell You 


Thousands of persons make 
little mistakes in their every- 
day English and don’t know 
it. As a result of countless 
tests, Sherwin Cody found 
that the average person 1s 
only 61° efficient in the 
vital points of English. In 
a five-minute conversation, 
or In an average one-page 
letter, five to fifty errors will 
appear. Make the test shown 
below, now. See where you 
stand on these 30 simple 
questions. 


Sherwin Cody 


MAKE THIS TEST NOW 
Correct answers shown in panel below 


1. Would you write— 
Between youandI or Between you and me 
I did it already or I have done it already 
Who shall I call or Whom shall I call 
It's just as I said or It’s Just like I said 
The river has over- or Thertiver has over- 
flowed its banks flown its banks 
I would Iike to go or I should Jhke to go 
I laid down to rest or I lay down to rest 
Divide it among the or Divide it between 
three the three 
The wind blows cold or The wind blows coldly 
You will find only one’ or You will only find one 
2. How do you say— 
ev-en-ing or eve-ning 
as-cer-tain or as-cer-tain 
hos-p!-ta-ble or hos-pit-able 
ab-do-men or ab-do-men 
may-or-al-ty or may-or-al-ty 
a-me-ni-ble or a-men-able 
ac-cli-mate or ac-cli-mate 
ro-found or pro-found 
en-e-fi-shee-ary or ben-c~fish-ary 
cul-i-na-ry or cu-ll-na-ry 
3 Do you spell it— 
supercede or supersede repetition or repitition 
receive orrecieve separate or seperate 
repreive orreprieve acomodate or accommodate 
donkeys ordonkies = trafficing or traMfcking 
factories orfactuorys acsesible or accessible 


evening 
ascertain 
hospitable 
abdomen 
mayoralty 
amenable 
acclimate 
rofound 
eneficlary 
culinary 


New Invention Improves Your English 
in 15 Minutes a Day 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past 
twenty years. His wonderful self-correcting device 
ix simple, fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably 
cticient. You can write the answers to 50 questions 
in 13 minutes and correct your work in 5 minutes 
more. You waste no time 
in going over the things 
you already know. Your 
efforts are automatically 
concentrated on the mis- 
takes you are in the habit 
of making, and through 
constantly being shown 
the right way you soon 
acquire the correct habit 
in place of the tncorrect 
habit. There is no tedious 


copying. — There is no 

heart-breaking drudgery. 
The wind blows cold 
You will And only one 


FREE |": 


Book on English ore ae 


&s-cer-tain 
Every time you talk, every 
time you write, you show 
what you are. Your Eng- 
lish reveals you as nothing 
else can. When you use the 
wrong word, when you mis- 
pronounce a word, when you 


Answers 


1 


Between you and me 

T have done it already 

Whom shall I call 

It's Just «as I said 

The river has over- 
flowed its banks 

T should like toe go 

I lay down to rest 

Divide it among the 
three 


hos-pi-ta-ble 
ab-do-men 
may-or-al-ty 
a-me-na-ble 
ac-cli-mate 
wro-found 
2en-c-fish-ary 


Inisspell a word, when you cu-li-na-ry 
punctuate incorrectly, when 3 
you use flat, ordinary words, supersede 
rou handileap yourself. receive 


Vrite for our new hook 


: reprieve 
“How to Speak and Write ; 


donkeys 


Miasterly English.” Merely factories 
mull the coupon and it will repetition 
besent by return mall, Learn separate 


how Sherwin Cody's) new 
fuvention makes command. 
of language easy to gain 
in 15 minutes a day. Mail 
this coupon or a postal card 
AT ONCE. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISII 
98 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


accommodate 
tramcking 
accessible 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
98 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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John Martin Leads Morgan Shepard 
a Strange Life 


(Continued from page 20) 


something of the joy and understandin 
my mother had given me, and which 
had so cruelly missed when I lost her. 

“T told you what a medley of jobs I had 
when I first reached California. I didn’t 
mention that I was a street-car conductor 
for a while, and that I was fired because | 
used to give the children free rides. 

‘After the operation on my leg, I began 
to write verses for children. I remember 
that I received forty dollars for the first 
‘poem’ I sent out. sda earn much 
mons at this trade; but for the first 
time I was doing something that gave me 
real satisfaction and happiness. (snd 
these verses ‘John Martin,’ because of 
the bird friends of my boyhood. 

“This wasn’t the fee time I had used 
the name. While I was in the publishing 
business in San Francisco, I used to write 
long letters to children whom I knew; 
pages and pages full of whimsical stories, 
and illustrated with funny little drawings 
—all of them dug out of memories of the 
Martin Bird days. 

“I knew that the children loved to 
receive these letters; and if they had liked 
them, why wouldn’t other children feel 
the same way? 

“From my sister I got the names of 
three hundred mothers in Orange, New 
jersey, her home town. From my friends 

obtained other names. I wrote these 
people, explaining what I had in mind, 
and | received four requests for the John 
Martin letters. 

“IT started with those four. But the 
number of ‘subscribers’ increased rapidly, 
and inside of two years I was sending out 
two thousand of these letters every month. 

‘* They were not set up 1n ordinary type. 
Sometimes I wrote them in a big, inter- 
esting-looking hand. Sometimes I printed 
the words, as a child would, except that I 
was using my knowledge of design. All 
through the text were little drawings. 
When I spoke of a pig, I drew a pig; or if 
I spoke of a pelican, I made a pelican. 
The pages were alive with funny birds, 
beasts, and hshes; also fairies, ‘‘ chub- 
bies,” “‘quizz-wizzes,” and other creatures 
of my own invention. 

‘‘] had zinc plates made from the 
originals, which I did in ink; and there 
was a space left at the beginning, where I 
could write the name of the child to whom 
that copy of the letter was to be sent. 


pe adele book might be written about 
the experience I had with children as 
a result of those letters. There was one 
boy, little Alfred, who lived in Brooklyn. 
He was paralyzed from the shoulders 
down; but from the shoulders up he was 
gloriously alive. 

“And he kept me alive! When I was 
down to the lowest ebb of my own 
courage and strength, I would go over to 
see him; and I would spend what was 
practically my last ten dollars, taking 
him for a long motor ride. That little 
chap, with no Teds worth the name, had 
the courage of a hero and the spirit 
of a giant. He gave some of buth2to 


me. He held Aappiness in his brave soul. 

‘“‘Happiness has a healing power which 
is almost miraculous. It could not bring 
back life to the dead cells in Alfred’s little 
body, but it kept the machinery going 
longer than seemed humanly possible. 
And my own joy in my work for children 
has not only kept me going, but it actually 
has cured me of phisical ills which the 
doctors said were incurable. | 

“‘T am no visionary, or anything of that 
sort. I simply know that joy in your 
work—work that is right in itself and 
right for you—has a physical effect that 
works its magic upon our spirits and 


bodies. 
“TS 1912 I decided to change the John 


Martin letters into a monthly magazine 
for children. I called it ‘John Martin’s 
Book,’ and it now has a subscription list 
of close to forty thousand. I don’t make 
money out of it. Most of my alleged 
salary as editor is turned back, at the end 
of the year, to help cover the customary 
deficit. I am the richest and happiest 
man on earth, however, for my ledgers 
show a big profit 1n joy giving and getting. 

“‘Helen Waldo, who began as my as- 
sistant years ago, is now my associate 
editor. She has given her life to this work 
for children, as have given mine. So far 
as the business end goes, it 1s a mad 
struggle to get along financially; but, so 
far, God has been a Bully side-partner.”” 

He added, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“Tl have to have another conference 
with Him pretty soon, though!” 

“Tell me some of the things you have 
learned about children and about their 
parents,” I said. “‘Why do you have 
such a hold on children’s hearts?” 

“Because the thing children want 
most,” he said quickly, “‘is understanding, 
and they feel that they get it from John 
Martin. They want someone who will 
take their world seriously—that world of 
a imagination in which most of them 
ive. 

“Children want someone who will play 
with them. Not shoot marbles and juggle 
yackstones! That’s all right enough, as 
far as it goes. But they want to ‘play’ in 
their minds and their imaginations; just as 
my own wonderful mother played with 
me. You would be amazed to know how 
seldom children get much real play from 
their parents. 

““Most grown people have sat on their 
imaginations so long and so hard that they 
have crushed the life out of them. A 
child’s beautiful world of Make-Believe is 
a place they don’t even try to enter. 
Many children, knowing that the average 


grown-up doesn’t understand, live a whole 


secret existence in this world of Make- 
Believe. They are alone and unguided 
there. Yet it is the one realm where 
they would be most receptive and most 
responsive. 

“IT don’t sentimentalize over my chil- 
dren, or make a fuss over them. I simply 
make them feel that I understand them. 

“Miss Waldo and I went to a town near 
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New York 
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not long ago to meet a lot of 


the school-children. Inside of a few days 
after that visit, I received thirty letters 


from those 


children, and in fourteen of 


them ran the words, ‘I love you, John 
Martin.’ Just like that. 
“Now, I am amply a middle-aged 


man, with 


glasses, and none too much 


hair on top of my head. Neither an 
Adonis, nor a hero of romance. Yet those 
children said they loved me! The only 
explanation is that they sensed my under- 


standing of 


them. They knew they would 


come to no closed doors between us. 


‘THERE are a lot of these closed doors 
between children and grown-ups, and 
the children are very lonely on their side 
of the barrier. 
‘“‘These doors open under the magic of 
play. ey summer | spend my vaca- 
r 


tion—a wo 


ing vacation—at Nantucket. 


Down on the sand, I sit under a huge 
beach umbrella; a blue one with the 


monogram 


“J. M.” on it. The children 


gather under that umbrella with me. It 
is a magic umbrella—like the magic carpet 
in the Arabian Nights. It transports us 
to every corner of the known world, and 


also to the 


world of Make-Believe. We 


have a beautiful time. 


“But | 


If a child doesn’t play fair, if he makes 


himself an 


don’t waste words either. 
“SGo away!’ 


fun. 
“The child knows why he is banished. 
I don’t plead with him to be ‘good.’ I 


don’t give 


should be 


clear-cut that he can have no confusion 


about it. 


“*You’re spoiling fun.’ 

“He understands that. 
comes back and behaves himself, I don’t 
kill the fatted calf for him and gush over 
him. He stays because he has a right to. 
That’s all there is to it. He ‘gets’ that. 


“T think 


children, keep them on their toes; for that 
keeps me on mine. Every summer I give 


away five 


cones. It isn’t good sporting to ask for 
these tickets. Children are natural graft- 
ers; but they are better natural sports, 


if you'll gi 


asks for one, 
hundred goodly doings that are worth 
something get as many cone tickets out of 


don’t do any mollycoddling! 


uisance, I banish him—and I 


I say. ‘You're spoiling 


him a lot of reasons why he 
good. I make the thing so 


When he 


up things that will interest the 


hundred tickets for ice-cream 


ve them a chance. Ifa child 
he doesn’t get it. Five 


e. 

“But I don’t rub in good manners or 
morals. I teach them to practice service. 
That makes it register. 

“Each summer I hide five hundred 
Chinese cash coins for the children to 
find; and I give a handsome book to the 


youngster 
the end of 


who has the most pennies at 
the season. 


“Several years ago, the little girl who 
would have received this prize happened 
to be the child of well-to-do people who 
belonged to the summer colony. Of her 


own accord 


she suggested that, as she 


had a great many books herself, the prize 
be given to someone else. We gave it to 
the little daughter of one of the local 


fishermen. 


This has been done many 


times since then, the suggestion always 


coming from the child w 


o was entitled 


to the prize. 


“They | 


ove this game of seeking and 


Hot Weather Shows 
You What Frigidaire Really Does 


RRID summer weather— 
when ice melts so rapidly 
and foods spoil so easily—is the 
test that reveals the wonderful 
service rendered by Frigidaire 
Electric Refrigeration. 


The atmosphere in the food 
compartments is as crisp, dry 
and frosty as a winter morning. 
Meats keep perfectly for days 
atatime. Milk, cream and but- 
ter retain their fresh sweetness. 
Vegetables and fruits are firm 
and juicy. There is an ample 
supply of ice cubes. Or the 
freezing trays will make a 
variety of delicious frozen des 
serts and salads. 


And this remarkable service, so 
apparent in the heat of summer, 
is a constant service—the same 
dependable refrigeration in all 
seasons. Frigidaire is entirely 
automatic in operation—works 


fo.b. Dayton 


is the price of the 
Frigidaire Cabinet 
Model shown here. 
The Frigidaire Mech- 
anism, for convert- 
ing the standard makes 
of ice-boxes, costs as 
little as 
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day and night, week after week, 
without attention. 


You can have a complete cabi- 
net model of Frigidaire. Or, at 
small cost, you can convert your 
present ice-box into a Frigidaire 
electric refrigerator. In either 
case you will have all the 
benefits that Frigidaire offers— 
better food preservation, inde- 
pendence of outside ice supply, 
cleanliness, sanitation—all at a 
cost probably less than what 
you now pay for ice. 


There is a nation-wide organiza- 
tion of over 3,500 trained 
Frigidaire Representatives. The 
nearest one will gladly tell you 
how Frigidaire can serve you 
and how you can purchase it on 
convenient terms. Or, the cou- 
pon below will bring complete 
descriptive literature. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 


Dept. C-15, Dayton, Ohio, Delco-Light Com 
. Makers of Deko-Light Farm 


Toronto, 


ny of Canada, Lid., 245 Carlaw Ave., 
lectric Plants, Electric Pumps, Electric 


Washing Machines, and Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. 
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To Salesmen—There are a few openings in the Frigidaire Sales Organization for salesmen 
of experience and ability. The opportunity offered is one of a permanent and profitable business. 


Delco-Light Company, 
Dept. C-15, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me your litera- 


ture describing Frigidaire 
Electric Refrigeration. 


‘ $5,000 a year. A number of them ma 
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Salesmen 
Wanted 


TRAIGHT-THINKING, clean-living, 
hard-hitting men—who have sold or are 
now selling—preferably clothing, shirts, 
raincoats or other wearing apparel—though 
any legitimate selling experience will do. If 
you have such experience, or are ambitious to 
et it, we have an opportunity for you that we 


lieve to be without an equal in the selling 
field today. 


We are manufacturing tailors. We make a line 
of men’s suits and overcoats to sell at $31.50. 
We use only the finest quality of pure Virgin 
Wool fabrics. We employ only the most skilled 
journeymen tailors. Our clothes are all made to 
special order. We guarantee them uncondition- 
ally to fit and please the purchaser. And we pos- 
itively claim them to be the equalinevery respect 
to the clothes generally sold at $50.00. 


We sell these clothes direct to the consumer, 
through specialty salesmen. They are never 
sold through stores. 


We train our men carefully and equip them 
completely before we send them out, thus 
assuring their success from the very start. 
Many of our salesmen make from $3,000 to 

. more. 
Some of them enjoy incomes that many a 
merchant or other business man would envy. 


How would you like to tie up with a house that works 
with its men—that trains them carefully before sending 
them out and cooperates with them fully after they are 
out—a house that is big, reliable and responsible—that 
will give you a line of merchandise you can sell anywhere 
and compete with anybody—that will stand back of you 
“four square” and unconditionally guarantee its goods to 
your customers as well as its service to you? 


If you think you would like a connection with a house like 
this, let us hear from you. Selling experience though 
desirable, isn’t necessary. What we do require, however, 
is honesty, reliability, and the willingness to work. If you 
have these, and can give us satisfactory assurances that 
you have, we'll take you and work with you. 


Our book “Your Opportunity in a Great Industry” gives 
you the full facts about our proposition. A copy of it is 
yours for the asking. Send pour name and address on the 
coupon below or, better still, write us a letter and tell us 
something about yourself. You'll hear from us promptly. 


Address Dept. 728. 
ee GOODWEAR 
| Your Opus? Ti Chicago, Inc. 


: ) West Adamsat Peoria St. 
Dept. 728, Chicago 


Sign and Send 
This Coupon 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your proposition. 
Please send me the full facts about it without obliga- 
tion to me. 


Name 
Address 


Town State 


finding, and it is good for them. It makes 
them think, and persist, and observe. I 
have to be careful where I hide those 
pennies. The children would tear down 
anything to find them. 

‘When I walk along the street in Nan- 
tucket, the children are always trailing 
me. Not at my heels! They know I don’t 
like that. So they follow me at a distance. 

“I often go to the children’s hospitals 
in New York—not to sympathize with 
the poor little things or to talk much to 
them. I always have a pencil, with a big 
pa of paper, and when I sit down by a 

ed, I say: 

‘Here, kid, give me your hand!’ 

“The first time this happens, the child 
hangs back. He is a little frightened— 
probably thinks I’m another doctor or 
preachment person. But I don’t do much 

reliminary talking. I put the ogee in 
bis hand and have him hold the point 
against the paper. Then I jiggle his 
elbow, so that the pencil makes big, 
irregular marks. 

“*T take the pad; and quickly, by adding 
bold lines here and there, his rough, 
meaningless scrawl turns into some ani- 
mal, bird, or funny human. Perhaps. I 
make it a duck, with a hat on, and big 
shoes. I always make them funny, so that 
the youngster will get a laugh out of it. 

“T tear off the picture, give it to the 
child—and I don’t have to ask him again 
to take the pencil and let me jiggle his 
elbow! He’ll keep it up as long as [ll 
stay. When I leave him to go to another 
bed, he has his pictures to keep, and they 

ut some laughs and new thoughts into 
fis dreary life. 

“I have made as many as eighty or 
ninety of those pictures during a single 
visit to a hospital. We call them ‘quizz- 
wizzes. I sometimes make up stories or 
rhymes about the ‘quizz-wizzes,’ to give 
the child something to feed his hungry 
imagination upon. It’s a wonderful 
experience for me, and I know it helps the 
children.” 


“DUT,” I said, ‘‘most of us haven’t 
your gift for drawing. We couldn’t do 


‘““You could make a better stab at it 
than you think you could,” he declared. 
“Maybe that 1s a gift of the hand. But 
the trouble with most grown-ups isn’t 
with their hands. It 1s with their hearts 
and minds. They won’t go into the child’s 
world. They want the child to come into 
their world. It can’t be done. 

‘Most parents give their children only 
two things: love and admonition! ... 
‘Do this. Do that. You mustn’t do this. 
You mustn’t do that.’ Simply the old- 
time school-teaching method. They 
might as well sit on a platform, with a 
pointer in one hand and a ruler in the 
other. 

“Parents often write and ask me to 

ive them rules for teaching their chil- 

ren. But teaching by rules is a poor 
way of getting results. Parents know 
exactly what they want to have their 
children do and be. The best way—some- 
times I think the only way—to get the de- 
sired result is to lead the children to want 
these things too. I can’t lay down rules 
for that. Understanding companionship 
and a joyful desire to enter into the child’s 
mind—those will help to show _the way. 


‘There are three fundamental things 
a child should learn: honesty, obedience, 
and cleanliness. By cleanliness I don’t 
mean simply that he must be careful to 
wash behind his ears! I mean that he 
shall have a clean mind as well as a clean 


y. 

“‘Give me a child that has learned to 
want to be honest, obedient, and clean, 
and I won’t worry about his future. He 
will come out all right. Those are the 
three basic qualities on which strong 
characters are built. 

“For the past ten years I have been 
making a fight to get clean books for chil- 
dren. In the things sent out from John 
Martin’s House you won’t find an 
element of fear, deceit, cruelty, or etd 
garity. 

“One reason why I never have made 

money is that I have refused to com- 
mercialize my influence over children. 
When I began sending out the youn 
Martin letters, a manufacturer of talcum 
powder offered me a good price to slip into 
the letters a sheet carrying his advertise- 
ment. . 
“*But I can’t do that!’ I said. ‘These 
letters are from fairies and birds and 
animals, who are supposed to have asked 
John Martin to write them! My children 
will know that the fairies and the pigs and 
the penguins aren’t sending them ads for 
anything. I can’t do it.’ 

‘“‘No,” he went on, “I’ve got to play 


fair with my children. If 1 didn’t, ae 


‘would be justified in telling me what 


tell them, when they don't play fair: 
‘Go away! We don’t want you!’ And 
they would be perfectly right. It’s a poor 
rule that doesn’t work both ways.” 


just one more thing about John Martin: 
Some people do suspect that the name is 
a pseudonym; and because his work is for 
children and 1s so sympathetically and 
sensitively done, they imagine that “‘John 
Martin” is awoman. That rather amuses 
him, for he is “a regular fellow,’”’ who 
likes outdoor life, belongs to the Rotary, 
Players, and Vaudeville Clubs, and hasn’t 
any fussy squeamishness. 

ot long ago, a business man met 
Morgan Shepard down in Virginia. He 
found out that Shepard had something 
to do with the John Martin concern. But 
he evidently didn’t grasp the truth, for he 
wrote to Shepard, asking who John Mar- 
tin was. He specifically wanted to know 
if “‘J. M.” was a woman. 

Shepard wrote him a letter in which 
he said, “‘It will be an egotistical pleasure 
to send you a personal reply—not only 
in appreciation of your interest in John 
Martin, but also because, when petticoats 
are suspected as part of my nether adorn- 
ment, f enjoy kicking up a little, just to 
prove that I wear pants p> 

It is a fact that there is nothing “‘lady- 
like” about pon Martin. In some ways, 
he is only a boy who never has grown up; 
a man-child, who remembers the contrast 
between the happiness and the misery of 
his boyhood, and who wants to give to 
other children some of the happiness he 
enjoyed, and to spare them the misery 
he suffered. And, more than anything 
in the world, he wants to give them the 
sort of happiness that lays a foundation 
for 2 fine and joyful manhood and woman- 

ood. 


+ ¢ + + 
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“So This is Life!” 


(Continued from page 53) 


He looked up through the darkness, as 
though to pierce through to the Great 
Being he had always supposed to be there. 

And then he hurled his dictum like a 
savage challenge: 

“So this is life!” 

And with it he tossed away his faith in 
any, beneficent Guide of the universe. 

e had never felt so outraged, so openly 
rebellious. He saw through things at 
last. No more fool’s paradise for him. 
Life was a gamble. No meaning to it. 
You were either born lucky, or you weren’t. 
At last he was seeing straight, he assured 
himself bitterly. No more puzzling. 

He went up the narrow stairs, that 
creaked under him. He went into the 
little room that was his and Elizabeth’s. 

She lay asleep in the half light. Her 
face looked frail. There was a queer gray 
stripe now in her dark hair, that slanted 
back from her forehead like a ghostly 
signal of age to come. 

Her hands on the cover were veined and 
coarsened. The little room was manifestly 
bare of all those dainty comforts a woman 
loves in her bedchamber. 

Jim saw all this as he prepared for bed. 
He put out the light, and crept in softly 
that he might not waken Elizabeth. 

Then he ee with hot, staring eyes in the 
darkness, never dreaming that just over 
the curve of the world, a shining day, Ais 
day, was waiting to break upon him. 


W HEN he woke upnext morning, arich 
September sunlight was abroad. Jim 
felt its bright quality. It seemed to take 
away a shade of soreness from his heart. 
Elizabeth was already up and dressed; and 
the children, in their room, were chatter- 
ing for once happily. Little Betty had 
been a sickly child, and was usually fretful 
when she woke. 

Jim stretched comfortably, and then 
sat up. A fact which he had been noting 
now and then in the back of his brain for 
several weeks came sharply to him. This 
was the twelfth. It was their anniversary. 
He must be sure to get the knocker. He 
had the money saved for it from last month. 

Elizabeth had wanted for years a brass 
knocker for the front door. But there 
always seemed to be something else needed 
so much more that it had never been 
bought. She hadn’t mentioned it now for 
a long time, but Jim, in the quiet way he 
had of watching her, had seen her eyes 
always turn upon the shining hammers 
on the doors they passed in their walks. 

Elizabeth looked better this morning, 
more rested. She had run out to the small 
flower bed and brought in red nasturtiums 
for the breakfast table. 

‘““Guess what day?” she cried, when 
Jim came into the kitchen. 

“Don’t I know? You can’t catch me 
that way!” He held her to him fondly, 
and kissed her again and again. 

‘One for every year! There!” 

Elizabeth laughed, though her eyes 
had tender mists in them. 

“ Aren’t youdreadful! After eight years ! 
You’ve made me scorch the bacon.” 

“‘We should worry!” Jim said happily, 
as he sat down at the table. 
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IT TAKES BOTH HANDS 
TO DO THIS JOB~ 
Three at a time~Still 
they come ~It takes both 
hands, and I could use 


more-For this is the drink 
full of life and flavor 
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TV hoube 
For Sunburn 
After a day at the beach or on 


the water, a picnic or a motor 
ride, sunburn will be relieved 
if you gently rub “Vaseline” 
Petroleum Jelly intotheaffected 
part. It is soothing, healing, 
and takes away that burning 
sensation. 


Keep “Vaseline” Jelly in the 
medicine cabinet. It keeps the 
skin velvety and improves the 
texture of a harsh, dry skin. 


Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline” 
It is your protection 


CHESEBROUGH MBG. CO, 
( 


Consolidated) 
State Screet, New York 


Write for free 
Booklet: 
“INQUIRE WITHIN” 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


Brings you a Genuine 
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typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward proceas. 
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notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine 
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a lever: of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
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Queer how light-hearted he felt this 
morning. 

Elizabeth smiled knowingly as they 
breakfasted. 

“You can’t imagine the treat in store 
for to-night! A regular dinner.” She 
lowered het voice impressively. “‘ Roast 
chicken, and tice cream!” 

““Go on!” Jim doubted tenderly. 

“Yes, sir! I shouldn’t have told you, 
but I couldn’t keep it. Besides, you can 
think about it now. We may have hash all 
next week, but we'll splurge to-night!” 

They laughed together. They were 
adepts, Jim often thought, at making 
great pleasures out of trifles. 


HE LEFT the house whistling, a thing 
he had not done for months. 

As he sat down in the commuters’ train 
Ed Larimer came in. Now Ed, if Jim had 
allowed himself the weakness of concrete 
envy, would have been the object of it. 
He was a salesman, with lots of “pep” 
and assurance. He was handsome and 
always at his ease. He had a charming 
home; he had a car; he belonged to the 
country club; his wife wore beautiful 
clothes, and still looked young and pretty. 

He and Ed were quite friendly. They 
took the same train to town each morn- 
ing. Ed was heading toward him now. 

‘Hello, Old-Timer,” Jim saluted him. 

“Hello, Jimmy, my boy, how’s the 
world?” 

“Oh, not so bad for an old fellow like 


me. 
“Why the Methusaleh stuff? Birthday 


to-day? 

“Nope. Anniversary. Eighth.” 

“‘That’s doing pretty well for these 
times, isn’t it?” K hard look settled on 
Ed’s handsome face. “Five years seems 
to be about the limit in our crowd. So 
you're still holding out, eh? No desire 
to kick over the traces?” 

Jim grinned happily, as though the idea 
were mightily amusing. 

“Me? I don’t believe I ever really see 
a woman, unless it’s one that’s dolled up 
in something I wish I could buy for Elhiz— 
my wife.” 

Then he flushed, abashed. 

Ed eyed him keenly, and then looked 
away. Jim noticed the steely expression 
on his face. 

“You’re lucky, old man. So’s your 
wife. But you know—well, you see you're 
contented; but there are plenty of fellows 
that aren't. just suppose a case, now. 
Take a chap that’s got stuck in this mar- 
riage game, pulled an awful bone—and 
he knows perfectly well that he’d be a lot 
happier if he were Sal I say he’s 
got a right to clear out, and go his own 
way. Especially nowadays, when a lot of 
women don’t care a rap about a man for 
himself, just so long as they get the money 
and the clothes. Well, what do you say, 
Jimmy?” 

im shook his head soberly. 

‘I’m afraid I’m still pretty old-fash- 
ioned on the subject. I sort of dope it out 
that a man has a bigger responsibility in 
the marriage business than a woman. He 
gets her to go into it, and puts her in a 
position where she’s taking a lot more 
chances than he is, and he promises to 
stick to her. And, by crickey, I think he 
ought to do it! If he finds he’s made a 
mistake, he ought to take his medicine 
like a man. Besides, I believe there’s al- 


ways a way to straighten things out be- © 


tween any reasonable man and woman, 
if they’ll both try. It’s usually the man 
that won’t take the trouble to go to the 
bottom of things.” 


Ed didn’t answer. He opened his paper, 


and so did Jim. 


As'they parted, Ed did a strange thing. | 


He shook 


hands. 


“Well, so long, Jimmy. I’m off on a : 


trip. Don’t know just when I’ll be back. 
Take care of yourself!” 


As Jim started off he thought! about | 
the knocker. It would be easiest to get : 


it at a department store; but he wanted 
one that was a little bit unique. 
could find some specialty shop! 

The morning passed as usual. He ate 
his lunch hurriedly, and set out on his 
quest. 

At last he found just the sort of shop 
he had in mind. There was a flavor of 
distinction about it. An antique settle 
and some brass andirons stood in the 
window. Jim walked boldly in, though 
he had misgivings about prices. 

A blond, bobbed young woman came 
nonchalantly forward. In the rear of the 
store a man’s back could be seen at a desk. 
Jim stated his errand. Before the girl 
could answer, the man turned suddenly. 
It was Ben Carroll! He hadn’t seen Ben 
since high-school days. 

Ben seemed to shoot from his chair. He 
came forward, beaming. 

“Well, by all the gods and fishes! Jim 
McGee! Say, but it’s good to see you! 
Where did Pa blow from, anyway?” 

Jim told him. They talked eagerly. 
Ben’s family had moved to Long Island 
the summer he finished high school. He 
and Jim had not heard of each other since. 

Ben showed off his store with pride. He 
was making a pretty good thing of it. 
When he heard of the knocker, he brought 
out his assortment with the air of a con- 
noisseur. 

The transaction took but a few minutes. 
ls found himself in possession of a quaint- 

wrought beauty, for less than cost price! 

en would have it so. 

As Jim thanked him, Ben lowered his 
voice; his face grew serious. 

“Don’t thank me for a thing like that, 
Jim. Why, that’s nothing. I often think 
of what you did for me. You know that 
night you took me home with you?” 

Jim looked at him blankly. 

“Don’t you remember? We were sen- 
iors, I guess. I thought I was a man, you 
know, ready to raise the dickens. I’d been 
to Blakeley’s saloon, and got shot up with 
that old gin he used to sneak to some of us 
fellows, and I was going out for a night of 
it wiles I met you. Don’t you remember 
now 


“YoU got me home with you. I never 
knew how. I guess I pulled off some 
hot stuff on the way. But, anyhow, we got 
up to your room, and you got me sobered 
down. And wetalked about a lot of things. 
I never forgot them. Sounds like a lot of 
mush to say that was the turning point in 
my young life. But, you know, ola man. 
that’s God’s truth! 

“I'd never seen things like you put them 
up to me that night. If it 4 
other fellow, I would just have joshed 
him, about all, that Galahad stuff. 


not_you, Jim. You were so darned quiet 


ad been any ; 


If he 


Ber Bon 


But , 


and seriousabout it. And from that night ° 


“So This is Life!’ by AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL 


in, [ kept my toes in the little old straight 
ind narrow path. And I’ve thanked you 
a thousand times!” 

He paused, embarrassed. 

“I don’t know why I’m giving you all 
this line. Something just seemed to make 
ne spill it, that’s all.” 

Jim’s face was crimson. He was inco- 
ierent. 

“Why, say ... you know I'd forgot- 
en all about that . . . wasn’t anything 
tall... why— Say, Pll drop in an 
see you sometime again!” 

e wrung Ben’s hand, and left hurriedly. 

He walked along the street, the shining 
cocker that was to gladden Elizabeth’s 
seart held close under his arm. But it 
was not the thought of it that sent the 
new light into Jim’s eyes. It was this 
amazing revelation of Ben’s. 
~ He, Jim McGee, had done that for an- 
other fellow! 


HE WAS still busy with these thoughts 
when he entered the office. On hisdesk 
lay a letter addressed to him. He opened 
it with some curiosity. Letters did not 
often drift to him in care of the firm. 


Dear Mr. McGee: I learned your business 
connection by chance to-day, and something 
impels me to-night to write to you. Fortwenty 
years, your father and I commuted to the city 
on the same train. We frequently sat together 
and talked. We knew each other’s surnames, 
and that was all. A month ago I heard of his 
death. 

I had never stopped to realize until then how 
much my own thought through these years had 
been colored by your father’s quiet opinions; 
his steady adherence to old-fashioned virtue 
and honor in all lines of life. I know, now, that 
his character strengthened mine where it was 
-weak, and affected several of the most impor- 
tant decisions of my life. 

He often spoke of you. I envied him his joy 

‘in you. My own son did not live to grow up. 
But if he had, I would rather leave him such a 
heritage as is yours, than any of the puny 

‘fortunes some of us spend our lives in building. 

WILLIAM HARKNESS. 


Jim sat staring at the sheet before him. 
William Harkness! It was the name of a 
very rich man. One of those men of suc- 
cess and power he had pictured asremoved 

from him on another plane. 

William Harkness, and Ars father! 

He felt dazed for a moment, and then 
there came coursing through him such a 
warmth of joy as he had never known. He 
fele like a man bowed to the earth all his 
life by some infirmity, who had suddenly 

risen up, strong and straight, tosee the sky. 

For in a moment, from thinking of his 
father with loving pity, he thought of him 
with loving pride. And the difference 
transformed Jim himself. A new dignity, 
a new sense of the importance of his 
father’s life and of his own, enveloped him. 
The letter, coming just after Ben’s sur- 
prising confession, sent through him the 

new exhilaration that had already kindled. 
His work went easily that afternoon, 
-and he was out at last in the early Sep- 
tember dusk. 

He felt chat he could not wait till he 
reached home to hear Elizabeth’s voice, 
to feel the thrill of sharing with her, even 
by his tone, the strange joy that possessed 
him. He would call her up on some pretext. 
He went into one of the row of telephone 
booths at the station, gave the number, 
and waited. 

And as he stood there, a voice came to 
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NE is of the kind that howls @ 
at the door and symbolizes 
POVERTY for those within. 

The other is of the kind that howls 
on the trail of the widow with tempt- 
ing suggestions forthe get-rich-quick 
investment of funds that widow- 
hood has suddenly called upon herto 
handle. The best wayto Still the howl- 
ing of both wolves is to prote& your 
family NOW through Provident Mu- 
tual Monthly Income Insurance. 

A Provident Mutual Representa- 
tive will be glad to call and discuss 
a protective plan for your family. He 
can help you to provide an adequate 
income for your old age and for 
your family in case you should not 
reach old age. 

You can make certain that neither the 
wolf that symbolizes POVERTY nor the 
wolf that symbolizes FRAUD will ever 
how! onthetrail of those you leave behind. 

Call in your nearest Provident Mutual 


Representative today. Ifyou do not know 
his address, write to the Company itself. 


Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia,Penna. 
Founded 1865 


After all, what greater problem confronts you 
than that of making certain that the comfort your 
family enjoys today will also be theirs comorrow. 
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Easiest of all instruments to © 


ular tunes. No teacher necessary. © 
chestra in 90 


815 Buescher Block 
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Your “A” Battery 
Always Charged.. 
Your “B” Batteries 
. . . . Eliminated 


ISPENSE with your short- 

lived ‘‘B” batteries, and keep 
your good ‘‘A”’ battery at all times 
fully charged with new Unitron 
Combination. 
This device—which uses your house 
electric current—is free from hum 
and altogether noiseless. An ordi- 
nary lighting fixture or base board 
outlet to which you connect the 
Unitron Combination, gives your 
radio its power. Attachment takes 
only a few minutes. After that 
you'll never have a battery worry 
again. 
Your set will be efficient constantly 
—the current exactly the correct 
current—your ‘‘A”’ battery always 
at maximum efficiency and your 
‘‘B”’ batteries made unnecessary. 
The Unitron Combination (‘“‘A” 
Charger and No-Bee) in one compact 
device dispenses with the chief 
annoyance of radio—the steady loss 
in battery energy. 
Send for literature that tells about 
the money saving features of the 
Unitron Combination. 

For those who prefer No-Bee 


alone this unit is built sepa- 
rately. Its price is $28. 


Forest Electric Company 
Newark, New Jersey 
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him from the next booth. It was Ed 
Larimer! Whether he would or not, Jim 
heard the sentences, rising from a back- 
ground of which he had never dreamed. 

“Is that you, Molly? This is Ed... . 
Why, I just now gave it up. I’m not go- 
ing. I’ve been thinking a lot to-day. I 
couldn’t go away, and leave things as we 
did this morning. Can you meet me at 
the train? I’m coming out home. ... 
What’s that? Oh, something sort of set 
me thinking this morning. Anyway, wecan 
talk it all over again, and maybe. ... 
What’s that?” (Ed’s voice was happil 
incredulous.) “Say, do you mean that?’ 

Into Jim’s ear a “line’s busy” buzzed. 
He slipped out quickly, and made his wa 
to the hott coach of the train. He didn’t 
want to meet Ed Larimer, nor anyone 
else that he knew. He wanted to be alone, 
to think over this bewildering day, and 
this, the latest episode in it. For some- 
thing told him surely that the change in 
Ed Larimer’s plans had a direct relation 
to himself. 

And as he pondered, he knew that his 
existence was at last justified, accounted 
for—not to the world, but to himself. 
Success—a subtle victory in the art of 
living—had, after all, attended his father’s 
life; was, he admitted it humbly, attend- 
ing his own. Ie was in the nature of an 
unconscious conquest over weaker men 
than they. A giving out of moral strength 
in unseen relations. 

There was no pride in the thought; but 
there was an elation new to him. That 
old feeling of being weighted down was 
gone! 


S HE realized it, Jim’s brain leaped to 

anewthought. Why, this would make 
a difference in everything, even his work! 
He had something upon which to stand 
now. Some innate consciousness of worth. 
Perhaps he had fallen into the habit of 
undervaluing himself, and others had ac- 
cepted his rating. Now—there might even 
be hope... . 

When the train stopped, he hurried off. 
He climbed the hill as though on wings. 
As the tiny house lifted its lighted win- 
dows in the dark, hethoughtof Ed Larimer 
and his strange home-going; he thought 
of William Harkness, who had envied his 
father him! He knew that he and Eliz- 


abeth could not afford to trade places 
either of these. They were as rich as th 

It wasa wonderfulevening. The kn 
er was attached to the door amid exc 
mations of delight. The little dinner w 
ceremony; putting the children to bed, 
joyous rite. 

Then he and Elizabeth sat toget 
while he talked eagerly—not of the eve 
of the day, they were yet too new a 
sacred to share even with her, but of 
own modest ambitions come to life agat 
Of what he hoped the next years in t 
office would bring him. And as he talk 
Jim somehow knew that at last th 
things would be. 


Bu after Elizabeth had gone up-stai 
Jim sat alone, as he had the night be 
fore, thinking. There was one thing about 
this strange day which baffled him: the in 
credible quality of it; the coincidence of 
it all. 

Right on top of his gray discouragement 
of the last weeks, to have crowded into 
the compass of a few hours these three 
revelations which somehow gave new color 
to his whole existence, suggesting as they 
did a whole train of unsuspected contacts 
.... The thing was utterly improb- 
able, and yet—1t had happened. 

All at once, he sprang from his chair. 
He opened the door, and stepped outside 
into the darkness. Just here, last night, 
he had stood and flung out his bitter 
challenge. : 

Could it be that Someone had heard, 
had intervened to show him the truth? 

He stood breathless, wondering. And 
as he waited, everything grew clear. He 
saw a world in which no man’s life is 
futile; but where each, no matter how | 
humble, is necessary to the great, intricate 
whole; and, consciously or unconsciously, 
makes its own contribution toward it. 

He saw a world in which high and low, 
rich and poor, are all bound up together 
by countless, interlacing, intersecting 
threads of destiny; a world in which a 
Hand is reached out to all in their time of 
need. 

Jim knew that this was true. He felt 
awed, but filled with a great peace. 

He spoke softly into the quiet night, 
as a man who craves forgiveness: 

“So this is Life!” he said. 


The Return 


(Continued from page 40) 


solemnly. I was sure enough of him as 
a Yankee, a trader, and a D. P. P. to feel 


| that he would not miss the point. 


He did not. The smile which had begun 
to come disappeared, and, with a face as 
solemn as my own, he also winked. 

This was again followed by a somewhat 
awkward pause. It was the Peach-Tree 
Man who brake the silence. 

‘““Good-morning, mister,” said he and 
hurried up the hill. 

““Good-by, augur,” I called after him, 
but he did not look around. 

A few minutes later my neighbor B 
came along and said to me that he had 
just met a man coming out of my lane with 
something the matter with him, terribly 
red in the face. Mad? What had Idone\to 


him? 


With that I walked slowly up the hill 
and came to the road, and there on a little 
embankment sat my Peach-[ree Man. He 
seemed to be in pain. 

““What’s the trouble?” I asked. 

“Mister,” said he, “I ain’t laughed so 
much in a dog’s life. Say, where did you 
get that line of talk? That’s a dang good 
one. 

With that his face sobered down sud- 
denly and although there were tears in his 
eyes, he winked at me solemnly and I as 
cemny returned it. Then he took my 
arm and said: 

‘See here, mister, you an’ me ought not 
to part this way. You and me ought to 
trade.” ; 

T saidshe was a good one! 

“Look here,” he continued, “Tl buy 
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our book, if you’ll buy some o’ my trees. 
"d just like to see what a feller like you 
would put in a book.” 

“And I,” said I, “would like to see how 
near your peaches come to your pictures.” 

And so, on the spot, we settled it. I 
took his trees and he took my book. 

“Come back in three or four years,” I 
said to him, “and tell me how you like my 
book, and [ll tell you how I like your 
peaches.” 

“You bet,” said he, “you bet—I’ll 
come back before that.” 

(1’ll bet he will too!) 

So he went off up the road with my 
book close clasped under his arm along 
with his gorgeous peach-tree catalogue. 

“‘Harriet,” said I, when I got back to 
the house, “now I am prepared for any- 
thing. Bring on your wonders.” 

So I am at home again; and think it will 
take an Earthquake in addition to a War 
to get me away again. Here I live. After 
wandering, this valley is my home, this 
very hillside, these green acres. Here all 
about me are friends I love; friends living 
and friends in old books. This is my: 
progress, the process of the seasons; this 
my reward, the product of the earth and 
the work of my own hand and brain. I 
want no other. Here may I be quiet, and 
think and love and work. Here, when I 
lift up my eyes, I can see the fire smolder- 
ing in the Bush; I can hear from the clouds 
a Voice: Tue Enp 


—most remarkable of all 
Whee |itruns without electricity 


Prize Contest Announcement F course, there are many vacuum cleaners 

NO MATTER in how many different that do a fine job, but— 
: places you have lived, how far you The Vacuette does it without electricity. 

ave traveled, or how varied your con- 
aes Bega oer ere ie one set The Vacuette creates its own suction simply by 
your “old” home: place.” around: which gliding over the floors. There’s no heavy motor. 
group your choicest memories and from No tangled cords. No connections to bother with. 
which came many of the finest influences Yet it leaves the rugs and carpets sparkling 
in your life. To you, as you think of it di 1 
now, aig old home 1s beautiful, even and immaculate. 
th , to others, it look unsightly. o. 1: 
Thai theway David Grayson tecla about It is light and easily handled—carried from room to 
a bonne reeurn to which he ae room, upstairsordown without theslightest effort. 

escribed in the foregoing article. You 
may not be a professional writer, as Mr. A demonstration in your own home would place 
ee aca ey ee youunder no obligation. Just phone the Vacuette 
ald: Ranieanlace ieand to yous Deccebe branch in your town. Our free descriptive booklet 
it; tell why it has such a grip on your will interest you. Write for it. 
heart, ane tell, also, how it has influenced 
your life. THE SCOTT & FETZER COMPANY 

For the best letters of not more than 1924 West 114th Street - - Cleveland, Ohio 

four hundred words we offer the following Vacuettes, Limited, Miller Building, 48 York Street, Toronto, Canada 
prizes: $30, first pr ize; $20, second prize; Vacuctte Distributing Company of Australia, 160 Castlereagh Street, Sydney 
$10, third prize. ; Competition closes Vacuette offers to men of initiative a real opportunity to take charge of 
August 20th. Winning letters will appear coun sales. It's an anteresting, mor tiie OceUPation tial permutaen 
in the November issue. ambitious man to earn far above the average income. Write us about if. 


Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 
cAN MacazineE, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any 
enclosures, cannot be returned, so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter 
and of any enclosures if you want to 
preserve them. Manuscripts and inquiries 
not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor of 
THe AMERICAN Macazine. 
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You can buy all the 
materials for a com- 
plete home direct from 
the manufacturer and 
save four profits on the 
lumber, millwork, hard- 
ware and tabor. 


Living room, dining 
room, 2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath. 4 other 
plans, some with pan- 
| =— ~ 2 tries and dining alcoves. 
eee Get Pree Aladdin Catalog. 
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Living room, dining 
room, kitchen, three 
bedrooms, with bath room 
opening into hall. Cased 
arch between living room 
and dining room. 3 plans. 


Large living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen, pantry, 
three bedrooms, clothes 
closets, bath. Semi-open 
staircase and rear porch, 

Four bedroom plan at same price. k- 


Dutch Colonial with 


full ceilings first and second 
floors. 14! x 22! living room, 
large dining room, large 


kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bath, 
linen and clothes closets. 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
glass, paint, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with com- 
plete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to your 
station, Permanent Homes— NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today for 


FREE Money-Saving Catalog No. 11 6. 


The ALADDIN Co., fidufanr 
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Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


The Business for You! 


Make and sel] Crispettes. Delicious confection. Ev- 
erybody loves them. Can't get enough. They come 


again and again for more. Easy 
to make. I furnish ev- 
erything. Raw materi- 
als plentiful and cheap. 


Profits enor- 
mous. 


Quick success possible anywhere 


cities, small towns, villages. Amazing market—crowded 
streets; surging throngs at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc.; 
wholesale to grocers, bakeries, druggists, and soon. Pos- 
sibilities unlimited! Need no experience. Little capital 
Starts you on road to phenomenal earnings. Ira Shook, 
of Flint, did $375.75 in one day He says in letter dated 
March 1, 192] “Started out with nothing, now have 
$12,000.00 all made from Crispettes."* Others have 
amazing records, Kellogg writes:*$700.00 ahead infirst two 
weeks.’ Erwin's boy makes $35.00 to $50.00 every Satur- 
day afternoon. Meixner reports $600.00 business in one day, 
and so On. There is money—lots of it—in Crispettes. 


Write—Get My Help—Begin Now 


Others are making money—lots of it. Letters just received 
during this year tcll of wonderful successes. You can suc- 
ceed, too. Start is all you need. IN gladly help you. 
Furnish everything—conmiplete outfit. materials, secret 
formula, full directions, wrappers, etc. Send post card for 
Wlustrated book of facts. Tells how to start. Explains 
most successful methods. Gives all information needed. 


It's free. Write now! 
Long- Eakins Co. 813 High St., Springfield, 0. 
> = 
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Things I Wish My Husband 
Wouldn’t Do 


(Continued from page 27) 


he is saying to himself: “‘Why doesn’t 
that fool woman go home!” 

If she doesn’t leave very soon, he either 
gets so sleepy that he can hardly keep his 
eyes open, or else he takes up his paper, or 
a book, and calmly begins to read. 

I am reasonable enough to see John’s 
side of the situation. Evening is his time 
for reading and rest. He doesn’t want to 
spend an hour listening to a conversation 
that doesn’t interest him; and I don’t 
blame him for that. 

But why does he stick around and give 
an exhibition of bad manners and dis- 
courtesy to a guest? Why doesn’t he 
excuse himself, take his paper and book 
into another room, and enjoy himself by 
himself? 


GPEAKING of manners, I am going to 
mention a few habits which,I announce 
with pride and joy, John does not have, 
but which some less fortunate wives are 
forced to put up with. 

If I were married to any one of several 
men I know, I should introduce a new 
family slogan. It would be a paraphrase 
of the old saying that “Children should 
be seen, not heard.”’ And it would read 
like this: ‘‘Meals should be eaten, not 
heard.” 

I know several husbands who ought to 
learn, for instance, that the process of 
absorbing soup was never intended to be a 
vocal exercise! John told me of lunching 
recently with several men, one of whom 
ordered. soup. While the others were 
waiting to be served, the solitary soup- 
eater proceeded gustily through his first 
course. 

Not being similarly engaged, his com- 
panions could concentrate a attention 
on his performance. Apparently it was a 
very striking one of its kind, for one of 
the men finally remarked, “I say, old 
chap, 1s the soup as good as it sounds?” 

“And do you know,” John said to me, 
‘the fellow didn’t even get the joke? He 
just said, ‘Sure! it’s good!’ and whooshed 
right ahead.” 

So far as I know, there ts no reason 
in nature why a man should eat more 
noisily than a woman. If I had to hear 
my husband eat his meals—but why worry 
about that? In our family, I am happy to 
report, silence and soup go, as it were, 
hand in hand. 

Some men—indeed a surprising number 
of men—do another thing which, to all 
women, is even worse than irritating. If 
we did it, men would be disgusted and 
horrified. Yet nature hasn’t made it 
necessary for them and unnecessary for us. 

I refer to the masculine pastime known 
as expectoration! [ gladly admit that this 
pastime—it seems to be chiefly that— 
has lost favor in recent years. It 1s far 
from enjoying the popularity which once 
amazed foreign visitors to this country. 

However, it seems to die hard. So long 
as sections in a Pullman car, station 
waiting-rooms, hotel rooms and corridors, 
as well as numberless other places zare 
equipped with shiningly inviting cuspi- 


dors, we are forced to admit that there 
must be some reason for it. 

A young married woman recently told 
me of her own experience. She is a 
charming, lovely girl. And her husband is 
a splendid, handsome chap, well bred and 
well educated. 

Soon after their marriage, these two 
young folks were on their way to church 
one Sunday morning; and as they walked 
along the street, the husband violently 
cleared his throat, and then—well, you 
guess the rest. 

His young wife promptly took him to 
task for it. The young wives of her 
generation apparently do not stand in 
awe of husbands, as we older women did 
when we were their age. 

ae you ever do that again!” she 
said. 

He laughed. In fact, I think he genially 
asked what “was eating her.” Evidently 
he did not take her outburst seriously, 
for before they had proceeded much 
farther, he repeated the offense. Instantly, 
the dainty and charming girl at his side 
did precisely what he had done! Not as 
expertly, to be sure—she lacked the skill 
which comes with practice—but she did 
her best. 

The young husband was amazed, horri- 
fied, furious! He was absolutely purple 
in the face; apoplectic with anger. Fre 
stopped short; so did she; and for a tense 
moment they glared at each other. 

“*So you don’t like to see me do it!’’ she 
said. “Well, now you know how I feel 
when you do it. It is just as unnecessary 
for a man as it is for a woman. And it 1s 
just as ap ee I’m giving you fair 
warning. Every time you do it in my 
presence, I’Il do it too!’ 

When she described the incident to me, 
I had to laugh. But she was deadly 
serious about it. I asked her if the cure 
a oles and she assured me that 
it had. 


Bet to return to the things which I 
wish my own husband wouldn’t do. He 
has one habit of which I can’t break him, 
although I have managed to get around 
it in another way. From all i can find 
out, most men have this same habit. 

John usually gets home from the office 
a little before six o’clock and our dinner 
hour is six-thirty. The meal is always 
ready on time. He knows that it will be— 
but he never is ready to come when he 
is called. | 

He will sit reading his paper until J 
say, ‘‘Dinner 1s ready, John.” 

“All right!” says ar “Tl be there 
in a minute.” 

Whereupon, he reads a few more lines— 
or paragraphs!—then lays down his paper, 
goes to the bathroom and washes his bee 
and hands, combs his hair, and perhaps 
stops to get a clean handkerchief. If it is 
warm weather, he steps out onto the 
pore apparently just to “‘survey the 
andscapeo’er.” If it is winter, he suddenly 
decides’ thatc he-must run down to the 
basement and give the furnace a shake. 


Things I Wish My Husband Wouldn’t Do 


; 
| For several years after we were married, 
‘I tried to persuade John to do all these 
‘various things before I called him to 
dinner. That seemed such a sensible way 
‘of managing I didn’t see how he could 
help realizing it himself. But after five 
: jet of persistent hoping and struggling, 
_I gave it up, and resorted to harmless 
~ deceit. 

I began telling John that dinner was 
ready when I knew it would not be ready 
for another ten minutes. The result 1s 
- that he still goes through that preliminary 
‘ program, which seems to satisfy some 

inscrutable demand of his nature; but the 
_ completion of this program now synchro- 
nizes exactly with the moment when 
dinner really ts ready. 
course, by practicing this little 
deception on my part, everything goes 
along smoothly. Bur I confess that it 
does irritate me slightly to be forced to 
resort to stratagem. A man knows he is 
going to be summoned to dinner. Why 
can’t he be ready when the summons 
comes? 


WHILE writing this, I have been forci- 
bly reminded of another masculine 
habit which is both annoying and unneces- 
_. The factthatitts unnecessary makes 
itallthe more annoying. Indeed, I suppose 
that is the chief reason why any of a 
little domestic pricks become irritating. 

For the past half-hour John has been 
playing solitaire down-stairs in our living- 
room. I am writing at a desk in the upper 
hall. How do I know he is playing 
solitaire? Because he makes such a noise 
with the cards that he can be heard all 
over the house! He shuffles with a tre- 
mendous flip-flapping; he taps! the end 
_of the pack on the table with sharp, 
staccato noises; every few moments he 
seems to have an emotional spasm of some 
sort, which he works off by vigorously 
slapping each card down, as if he were 
saying, “There! Take that, will you?” 

I never can understand why John—and 
other men—have to make such a noisy 
performance out of card playing. Just 
watch them; or, rather, listen to them. We 
women shuffle, deal, and play our cards 
without making it an ear-splitting pro- 
ceeding, or a violent gymnastic exercise. 

Another of my small grievances is in 
connection with John’s smoking. Not 
that I mind the smoking itself. I grew up 
in a blue haze from the cigars, pipes, and 
cigarettes of my father and my brothers. 
I was thoroughly “‘seasoned”’ long before 
I married John. 

But I decidedly object to his habit of 
laying a cigar, or a cigarette, on the edge 
of a table or a book, and then going off and 
forgetting all about it! To my mind, a 

iece of furniture is not in the least 
improved by having a border of burned 
marks. I don’t consider that a scorched 
hole in a bookbinding is a desirable 
ornament. Pi admits that he doesn’t 
really care for these things himself. It is 
just another case of, “I’m sorry. I forgot.” 
But he goes on forgetting. 

Also—though ii is less serious—I 
don’t see why, with an ample supply of 
ash receivers at hand, he doesn’t use them. 

I sometimes watch him when he is 
reading and smoking. In spite of my 
irritation, Ican’t help hele amused, when, 
quite unconscious of what he is doing, 
he neatly flicks off his cigar or cigarette 
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Gvery CRoper the inspiration and ideas of famous 
artists, architects, furniture designers, interior decora- 
tors, engineers, domestic science experts, and women 
in the home have been combined and harmonized. 


Each one strikingly demonstrates how beauty and 
convenience co-operate to lighten and cheer house- 
hold tasks. Truly, here is a gas range that shows the 
experience and originality of America’s oldest gas 
range manufacturer. 


Roper Complete Oven Control, the most note- 
worthy contribution to the fine art of cooking, not 
only regulates the amount of heat but distributes it 
uniformly in the Roper Ventilated Oven. It is im- 
portant to realize that only a Roper can give Roper 
Complete Oven Control. See the Complete Roper 
Line where better gas ranges are sold. 


$1.00 Srings your little girl a Baby Roper—white enamel 
model of the newest Colonial Roper—6\%4 inches high. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 
Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
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Roper quality mark—the 
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Mental 
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for steady 
nerves — 
youll find 
the use of 
Beeman's 


Earn liberal steady income, sell fine tailored-to- 
order all-wool suits at $31.50 direct to wearer, 
100 styles. All one price, biggest values. Sell on 
sight. Biggest commissions, paid in advance. 
We deliver and collect. 6x9 swatch ce oe sent FREE. 
Representatives earn $85 and up weekly. Write today. 


W. Z GIBSON, Inc, 161 W. Harrisen St, Dept. H-406, Chicago 
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huw we can train you for one of theao splendid positions ip 20 weeks 
or less, and explaining our Money-Back Guarantee. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Clifford Lewis, Pres. 
Room V-1476 Washington, D. C. 


ashes—yjust into space! His indifference 
as to their ultimate resting place has a 
certain grandiloquent carelessness which 
I almost envy him. 

Just the same, it does irritate me. But 
when I protest, John only laughs good- 
naturedly and assures me that “‘it’s good 
for the carpet!” I know it isn’t. Ashes 
are simply one kind of dirt. But I can’e 
seem to convince my husband of this; so 
I just go on cleaning up his ashes, and—as 
I said before—getting irritated; getting 
Over it, and so on and on and on. 

I was glad that the “fond but irritated 
husband” included in his list of grievances 
a reference to the wives who are “‘back- 
seat drivers” in motor cars. They are a 
nuisance, not only to their husbands, but 
to everyone that rides with them. 

I am not going to defend them. But I 
should like to suggest that the front-seat 
driver, from the back-seat point of view, 
has a few failings of his own. At least, I 
can name a few things, in regard to 
motoring, which I wish my _ husband 
wouldn’t do. 

I wish he wouldn’t take so many 
chances. My life is rather precious to me. 
His is even more precious to me. I know 
he gets a thrill out of fast driving. So do 
I. There is an undeniable exhilaration 
for him—and for me—in successfully 
negotiating a close shave of some sort. 

ut my common sense warns me that 
some day we are not going to come through 
one of these close ave We are gam- 
bling with death; and some day we are 
going to lose. I like thrills as well as 
anyone does; but I don’t believe you can 
get something for nothing; and our thrills 
in motoring are likely to cost us too high 
a price. 

John won’t admit this; and that is his 
greatest fault as a driver, from my back- 
seat point of view. It includes other 
faults in detail. I wish he would realize, 
for example, that a horn 1s a means of 
warning, not a mere ornament. It seems 
to be a matter of pride with him never to 
sound his horn. 

I wish he wouldn’t try to pass cars by a 
margin of an inch. I wish he wouldn’t 
have blind faith that other drivers will do 
just what they should do. He is always 
saying, when we are on the road, “‘ Well! 
did you ever see such a fool driver!” But 
he constantly takes risks in which our own 
safety depends entirely on some other 
driver not being a fool. 


Most of the things I have set down 
here as irritations are only trifles; 
little things at which I smile, even when 
they do annoy me. But I am going to 
speak of one thing which ts more serious. 

In married life I have seen more 
unhappiness caused by money than by any 
other dozen things, all put together. My 
father, who was one of the kindest men 
that ever lived, was the old-fashioned 
type of husband in money matters. My 
mother had to ask him for every dollar she 
spent. Like every other woman who 1s 
forced to do this, she found 1t a bitter and 
humilating experience. It never ceased to 


be an ordeal which she dreaded, ani 
which she would put off as long as she 
possibly could. 

I knew how she felt about it; and, ever 
when I was a young girl, I determined 
that if I ever married I would not submit 
to any such domestic arrangement. 

When I did marry John, however, | 
found that he, too, expected his wife » 
ask for what money she needed. I suppose 
there are millions of women who know th 
sort of thing that happened: my reluctance 
to appeal to him for the money to which, 
just as his housekeeper, I had a right; my 
attempts to explain this to him; his lofty 
and injured response that he wasn't 
“paying his wife wages,’ that what he had 
was mine anyway; his asking me if he had 
ever refused me money when I wanted it; 
my reply that if it did belong to me, as | 
claimed, and as he admitted, I shouldn't 
be forced to ask for it. 


THis went on for a whole year, the most 
unhappy one in our entire married life. 
At the end of that year I did a desperate 
thing. I felt that i couldn’t face what | 
had seen my mother go through. 

I explained this to John and told him! 
was going to get a job where the money 
which was admittedly mine would be paid 
to me regularly, andl without my hav: 
to ask for it whenever I “needed” it. 
told him that I would continue to oversee 
the housekeeping; but that I would hire 
someone to do the work. 

.At first, John was very angry. As | 
look back on it now, T cenble as | 
realize how close we came to a break which 
might have been past mending. If | 
myself had been angry, perhaps the break 
ye have come. 

ut I was only very unha and 
frightened. Some blessed sleacion of 
this came to my husband; it changed his 
anger to tenderness, made him want to 
hght for me, even against his own incl- 
nations and prejudices. With character 
istic masculine whole-heartedness, he 
came over to my side: not half the way, 
or three quarters, but al/ the way! He 
proposed that he should turn over our 
entire income to me, and that he would 
ask me for what money he wanted. 

Of course I refused to accept any such 
arrangement. We talked things over and, 
for the first time, got a good idea of our 
mutual financial situation. We arranged 
what seemed a sensible scheme for han- 
dling our funds. We have been partners 
ever since in the “‘business”’ of the home; 
and I think this is one reason why our 
home has been such a happy one. 

I will say this: If my husband treated 
me, in regard to money, as so many 
husbands treat their wives, I think the 
deep-down hurt of it would make me 
morbidly sensitive that even little annoy- 
ances would cause me actual pain. As tt 
is, I have no genuine wounds that keep me 
in a constant state of shrinking from hurt. 
So the foolish little trifles have no real 
effect on me. I smile at John’s “little ways 7 
an while I am wishing he would mend 
them. 


‘“‘T HAVEN’T TIME!” That is the poorest and the most overworked 
excuse in the world, says a big merchant who, in his spare time, has made 
himself a well-known musician, an expert.accountant, a linguist, and 4 


scholar in many subjects. 


Next> month -he-tells you how he has man- 


aged to live several lives in one, and how you can do the same thing. 
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Two Girls Who 
Have Laughed Their 
Way to Fame 


(Continued from page 19) 


only for publicity purposes. I found, 
however, that it was true. There is a 
solid foundation of ability and training 
underneath the success these two sisters 
have won. , 

With Ellen Beach Yaw, and also in 
school, they studied harmony and musical 
composition; they can speak several 
languages; they know all the best operas; 
Rosetta studied the soprano rdles—the 
action as well as the musical score—and 
could go through them to-day. 

Most important of all is their energy 
and courage. They always had a dynamic 
desire to be using their gifts. When 
Vivian was only a twelve-year-old school- 
girl she was earning six dollars a week, 
playing the piano in a motion picture 
theatre at night. Her father went with 
her and escorted her home. 

“The only piece I knew,” she said, 
laughing, “‘was ‘Aloha.” For the love 
ene played it softly and dreamily. 
For the exciting ones, I pounded it out 
fortissimo. And I ragged it for the 
comedy scenes. Finally, the manager 
woke up to the fact that my musical 
repertoire was simply variationson ‘Aloha,’ 
and I was discharged. 

“We used to sing at the Christmas and 
Easter church concerts; in fact, we would 
sing wherever we could get the chance to 
appear. Hymie often sang and did little 
comic acts at vaudeville amateur nights. 
She invariably received the first prize, 
which was three dollars; and, just as 
invariably, she would tell them to give it 
to the second prize winner—although, 
heaven knows, we needed the money 
ourselves. 


“YVHEN I was fourteen, we went on at 
Pantage’s, a well-known vaudeville 
theatre in Los Angeles, for a few weeks. 
That was our first real engagement. Then 
our elder sister went to San Francisco and 
joined a regular theatrical company. A 
few months later, when she came ee 
on a visit, with wonderful tales of what 
the big outside world was like, nothing 
would satisfy us but to see it for our- 
selves. 

“‘Up to that time, we never had been 
ee miles away from home. The first 
time I rode on a train was when I went 
to San Francisco, where my elder sister 
had persuaded Tom Henderson, then 
manager of the Orpheum circuit on the 
coast, to try us in vaudeville. 

‘*I was so homesick for my father that 
I soon went back home; but Hymie stuck 
it out. She was a big hit too, and was 
getting sixty-five dollars a week. But we 
were so unhappy over being separated 
that I joined fee and we put on an act 
together, for which the two of us received 
not a cent more than she had been paid 
alone. Not very flattering to me, was 1t?”’ 
she laughed. : 

“While we were playing the Orpheum 
circuit our elder sister got an engagement 
in New York and began to write to us 
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4 out of 5 


Dental statistics prove 
that four out of every 
five over 40—as well as 
thousands 


unger—have 
Pyorrhea. Do you want 
to elude this dread dis- 
ease? 


Your teeth are only as 
healthy as your gums 


The gums are the keys to health. You 
must keep them firm, strong and healthy 
or your teeth will begin to loosen and 
eventually come out. This is one of the 
penalties of Pyorrhea. 


But there are others even worse. Pyor- 
thea affects the whole system causing 
many of the diseases so prevalent in 


middle life. 


Don’t wait for tender, bleeding gums to 
warn you of Pyorrhea’s coming. Ward it 
off by going to your dentist regularly and 
using Forhan’s For the Gums twice a day. 


Just as the stability of 
alighthouse 

upon a firm founda- 
tion, so are healthy 
teeth dependent 
upon healthy gums 


This safe, efhcient, pleasant-tasting denti- 
frice counteracts the effects of harmful 
bacteria, hardens soft, tender gums, keeps 
them sound, firm and pink. Furthermore, 
it cleans and whitens the teeth and keeps 
the mouth fresh, clean and wholesome. 


Even if you don’t care to discontinue your 
favorite dentifrice, at least start brushing 
your gums and teeth once a day with 
Forhan’s. 


ee | 


It is a preparation of proved efficacy in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It is one that many 
thousands have found beneficial for years. For 
your own sake, make sure thal you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. Al all druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes 
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Within the means of all 


Visitors from foreign countries invariably wonder at the 
number of telephones in America. “Why is it,”” they ask, 
“that nearly everybody in America has a telephone, while in 
Europe telephone service is found only in a limited number 
of offices and homes?” 


First of all, telephone rates in the United States are the 
lowest in the world for the service given. Here, since the 
beginning, the best service for the greatest number of people 
has been the ideal. By constant improvement in efficiency 
and economy the Bell System has brought telephone service 
within the means of all. From the start, its rate policy has 
been to ask only enough to pay fair wages and a fair return 
on investment. 


The American people are eager to adopt whatever is use- 
ful. ‘They have found that Bell telephone service, compre- 
hensive, prompt and reliable, connecting them with the people 
they wish to reach, is worth far more to them than the price 
charged for it. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Short-Story Writmg |; 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. 

One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time —hundreds are selling 
DR. ESENWEIN constantly to the leading 
publishers. 


150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 


Established 1897 


Springfield, Mass. 


O 
Million dollar Ol sy, 
tailoring house. Special ls 
made-to-measure all-wool suits 


retail $25. Big profits. 6 day deliv- 
ery. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lxperi- 
ence unnecessary. Exclusive territory 
to eapable salesmen. Outfits free. 
Write at once. 


HOMELAND TAILORING CO. 
Dept. B-1, 71 to 79 W. Lafayette [Ax@iti: 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


Dept. 134 


about the wonders of that part of the 
country. So we promptly decided that 
we, too, must come East. 

‘“You can’t save much, out of thirty 
dollars a week, if you have to buy your 
costumes and pay your hotel expenses. 
This was in 1917, too, when everythin 
was frightfully expensive. So we had 
only a very little money saved. 

‘““‘We went to Mr. Henderson and 
begged him to get us booked on an 
Eastern circuit. He couldn’t do this; but 
he believed in us so much that he bought 
our tickets to Chicago.”’ 

“Yes,” said Rosetta, “‘and one thing 
we are thankful for is that we were able to 
pay him back before he died, several 
years ago. 

‘““You see, we didn’t have an easy time 
of it, after we got to Chicago. Mr. 
Henderson had given us a letter to a 
manager there; and this manager con- 
sented to try us at one of his theatres. 
But instead of putting us on at a good 
house, he sent us to a wretched little 
theatre in a miserable locality, where 
the audience was made up of foreigners 
who could hardly understand English. 

“We couldn’t 3 ourselves in a place 
like that. And when the manager told 
us, the next day, that we had been ‘awful,’ 
we agreed with him. He offered to send 
us on the road, with a group of acts which 
he called the Revue de Voie) They 
were to play cheap vaudeville houses in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa; and he 
would pay us twenty-five dollars a week. 
Not twenty-five apiece, you understand; 
but twenty-five for the two of us. 

“*What could we do? We had almost no 
money at all; and he was the manager who 
controlled the best theatres. We had to 
live; and we had to have a chance to prove 
that we were worth something. % we 
accepted his offer. 


‘But even the cheap theatres in such 
towns have really nice audiences; and 
these audiences liked us. We were making 
good, and we knew it. So we got along. 
Even when we were most dacomaoed. 
there was always something to laugh 
at 

“Tell her about your bullet?” inter- 
rupted Vivian. 

“Oh yes!” said Rosetta; “you must 
hear about my bullet. Not long before 
I left home, I was out in the yard one day 
when our next-door neighbor was on her 
back porch, examining her son’s revolver. 
The thing accidentally went off, and, with 
all the other things it might have hit, the 
bullet chose my back as a target. 

“They sent post haste for a doctor; 
but after he had poked various instru- 
ments into the wound, and X-rayed me, 
and so on, he said we'd better leave the 
bullet where it was. There it stayed, as I 
supposed, for more than a year; until one 
day when the Revue de Vogue landed at a 
certain town in Wisconsin. 

‘“Jakie and I couldn’t stop at good 
hotels. Not on twelve-fifty a week apiece. 
But the manager of the theatre told us 
that he knew a man and his wife who 
would rent us a room. He gave us the 
address, and said the man was a chirop- 
odist. 

“For a day or two, my back had been 
terribly painful; so, that night I asked 


oes ie fo look “at “St. She found it so 


adly inflamed-that we were frightened, 
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and called the ‘doctor’ into consultation. 
He said something must be done immedi- 
ately; and believe me, he did it! With one 
of his knives, he extracted: my bullet, 
which finally had located near the surface 
and was howling to get out.. 

“Well, you just can’t imagine how I 
treasured that buller! I carried it in a 
little pocket of our purse. We had only 
one between us; and there never was 
enough money in it to crowd my bullet. 

“‘By this time; our elder sister ‘was in 


a-regular pompany eee was touring the: 
a few weeks: after the- 


Middle West; an 
doctor had helped my bullet to escape 
from its prison in my back. the Revue de 
Vogue and my sister's company were 
billed for two towns not very far apart. 

‘“‘We went to her town on ‘Sanday: had 
a heavenly visit with her, and-just caught 
the train back. We didn’t have time. to 
buy our tickets, but knew we could Pay 
the conductor. When he came along, I 
put ‘my ‘hand in my pocket to get my 
purse—and it was gone. 


“HE first thing I thought of was my 
bullet. That meant more to me than 
the little money we had lost. But the con- 
ductor quickly gave me something else to 
worry: about by telling us that if we 
couldn’t pay our fare, he would have to 
put us off the train. 

‘‘He did put us off at the next station. 
It was late at night and freezing cold. We 
explained our predicament to the agent 
in the depot, and asked him to telegraph 
our sister for money. But he said he didn't 
know us and couldn’t send a telegram 
unless we paid for it. Without a cent of 
money we couldn’t pay for it. So there 
we sat, wondering what in the world 
would become of us. 

‘*‘Next to the waiting-room there was a 
lunch place. Probably it was for the 
train men, because there didn’t seem to 
be any town there. We got the smell of 
the coffee from this lunch-room, and that 
simply added to our misery; for by that 
time we were hungry enough to eat the 
plates! se ay Re 

“The agent must have been watching 
us, for he finally said, ‘You look like nice 
girls. I’m going to take the chance and 
send a wire to your sister, even if I have 
to pay for it myself. And here’s ten cents 
apiece for you. Go in and get some coffee 
and doughnines while you’re waiting.’ 

**T tell you, that was one time when we 
didn’t laugh!” she went on, with a little 
catch in her voice. “‘ That man was poor. 
He told us what a hard time he had 
supporting his family on the pay: he 
received. 

** That message must have gone through 
in record time,” she went on, ‘“‘for it 
wasn’t long before my sister wired us 
some money; and before morning we 
had paid the agent, bidden him a grate- 
ful farewell, and were on the train once 
more. 

“That was the first of several lessons 
we have had in regard to saving our 
money. After that, we pinched pennies 
until they fairly screamed; and when we 
finally got back to Chicago we had put by 
quite a little sum. 

**Do you know what we did with it? We 
spent almost every dollar of it on clothes! 
It didn’t go very far; but it gave each of 
us at least a new dress and a new hat. 

“You see, we were going to beard our 
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"The cross-road puzzle 


Hesitation—a slowing car— 
a final stop—a half-puzzled, half- 
angry “Which way do we go now!” 


Has this ever happened to youP. 


It never will if you let yourself be 
guided by RAND MS&NALLY Auto 
Road Maps, known as Oficial 
Auto Trails Maps. A little plan- 
ning with RAND MGNALLY Auto 
Road Maps before you start 
makes you certain of the way. You 
know in advance the best route, 
the type of roads and 
the distances. 

A wealth of informa- 
tion is in the booklet at- 
tached to every map— 
auto laws, game and fish 
laws, tourist camp sites, 
interesting things to see, 
a list of the best hotels, 
garages and service sta- 
tions—and also maps 
showing the easiest way 


to cross all the cities on your route. 

With RAND MGNALLY Auto 
Road Maps you always have the 
fullest information. They include 
the entire United States, published 
in a series for your convenience 
and economy, each map covering 
an extensive touring area com- 
plete in itself. Price 35c each at 
book stores and stationery stores, 
news-stands, hotels, garages and 


drug stores. 


You will find that 
RAND MGNALLY Auto 
Road Maps, like all the 
infinite variety of 
RAND MGNALLY prod- 
ucts, are ideally adapted 
to their intended pur- 
pose. They all have the 
absolute accuracy made 
possible only by a com- 
plete and extensive 
organization. 


RAND MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. V-5 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Branches: Washington 


After exercise or ath- 
letic sports Bodi-Rub 
eliminates the danger 
of soreness. Try it! 


Service Laboratories, Inc. 
Chicago 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co. 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
E> clusive Agen 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Br Ae Los Angeles 
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wear beautiful silk hosiery at OUR | 
expense. It looks, feels and wears | 


so much better and holds its shape [/f' 
and appearance of newness so 
much longer than other hosiery 
that your friends will want to know 
where you got it. We pay you for 
telling them. Write for amazing 
new plan which gives you your own 
hosiery free and enables you to 
make $15 a week besides. Act quick. 
Only one person in each locality 
can learn/of this plan. Mrs] Mary 
MacDonald, cafe wf WreérplaisiCo., 
o23 Wrarphie Ave, Bat Clty’ Mich. 


GF! EXTRA money for pretty 
dresses, new furniture, chil- 
dren's musical education, etc. Just 


Beautiful 
silk hosiery 
FREE if you 
act quickly. 
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Patching 


~ easy to use and 
makes permanent repair 


OU can repair broken walls so 

easily with this patching plaster 
that comes in handy carton, all 
ready to use just by adding water. 


Unlike Plaster of Paris, it will not 
shrink. It does not dry or ‘‘set’’ 
instantly —hence is easy to use. 
Positively will not crack, crumble or 
fall out. You can paint or paper over 
it without shellacing and the patch 
will not ‘‘spot’’ through. Has many 


other uses—repairing stucco walls, point- 
ing brick work, etc. 

Paint, wall-paper and hardware stores 
sell Rutland tching Plaster. If your 
dealer hasn't it, mall coupon below. Send 
no money. We will send you a 2!4 Ib. car- 
ton and you can pay the postman 30c plus 
postage, upon delivery. 

RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. F-4, Rutland, Vermont 


Rutland 


Patching 
Plaster 


in 

, RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. F-4, Rutland, Vt. 

I Send by mail, collect, a 234 | 
Ib. carton of Rutland Patch- i 
ing Plaster. I give my dealer's name below. 
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“SW -waterproof 
» Lfireproof 
@ resilient 

noiseless 
dust- 


Sanitary, 


A composition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about @ inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping s] 
surface No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, @ 
disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital—wherever a beautiful substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors Full infor- 
mation and samples FREE of your first and 
second choice of color 


IMPERIAL FLOOR O0., 389-391 Halstead St.,Rochester, N. Y. 
_A Success for 15 Yearsf 
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manager in his den, and try to induce him 
to give us a real chance. We knew our 
act was good. That may sound conceited; 
but we knew it, because our audiences 
had shown that they liked us. So we were 
determined not to look like failures when 
we went to the manager. 

“I must say, he didn’t seem to be much 
impressed. He sent for the man who 
booked the attractions, and asked for a 
report on us. This man said we were 
‘terrible;’ not worth a better engagement 
than with the Revue de Vogue. We knew 
why he said this. Our act was holding up 
the company; it was the thing that kept 
them from failing entirely. He wanted to 
prevent our leaving, so he said we weren’t 
good enough for anything else. That 
roused my fehene spirit. 

‘***Do you say we're terrible?’ I de- 
manded. ‘Very well; we'll show you!’ 

‘‘Then I turned to the manager, and 
said, ‘You promised that you would send 
us to New York if we made good. We 
have made good. We know it; and if you 
have received truthful reports about our 
work, you know it too. Now we want to 
go to New York!’ 

‘**He leaned back, stuck his thumbs in 
his waistcoat, and said, ‘Well, girls, there 
are plenty of trains!’ 

‘That wasn’t very kind, was it!” she 
went on, with a hurt little smile. 

Then her lips set grimly, and there was 
a flash in her eyes, as she said, ‘‘He 
thought we were at his mercy. But 
one thing which our father had taught us 
was always to hold our heads up, and 
never to admit that we were beaten. So 
I looked the gentleman straight in the 
eye, and said: 

**You think we can’t get along without 
your help. All right! We'll show youl’ 
“8 V THEN we gotout on the street, I said 

to Jakie, “There are plenty of trains 
to New York, and we're going to take one 
of them.’ 

“We went to the telegraph office and 
wired a schoolmate of mine in California. 
She telegraphed us more than enough to 
pay our fare; and that night we did take 
one of those numerous trains to New 
York.” 

“Vl never forget that trip!” inter- 
rupted Vivian. ‘I lay awake for hours, 
listening to Hymie’s description of the 
wonders we were going to see in New 
York. Of course she had never been there; 
but she pictured the glories of Broadway 
—as wide and as long as the state of 
California, and with millions and millions 
of lights! She said we would go to Coney 
Island and ride on roller coasters that ran 
for miles and miles!’ 

“Yes,” said Rosetta, “‘and when we 
reached New York—this was in January, 
1918—the war regulations for saving coal 
were in effect, and Broadway wasn’t much 
brighter than Main Street! , 

‘‘As far as our own chances were con- 
cerned, we couldn’t have picked a worse 
time, for the theatrical business was hard 
hit by the war. But we started the 
rounds of the managers, showed them our 
act, and inside of a week landed our first 
engagement. 

«Curious! enough, it was at Coney 
Island, which I had described so glowingly 
to Jakie. Then Mr. Dillingham went down 
to see us, signed a contract withus, and we 
went under his management. We had left 


California in October, and this was the 
following spring. That wasn’t half bad, 
was 1t?”’ 

“I think it was rather wonderful,” I 
said. “‘How do you explain your getting 
on so quickly!” 

“Because our act was our own!” she 
replied. “I mean that it was original; not 
a copy of what other people were doing. 
It had grown out of the things we did when 
we were children; things that were natural 
to us and that we loved to do. But we did 
them now with a background of training 
and study. 

‘However, what counted most was that 
we were happy! We were always laughing; 
not because we were supposed to laugh, 
just as a part of the act, but because we 
couldn’t help it. Do you remember, Jakie, 
the time Mr. Shubert gave us a hearing?” 

“When we both laughed so hard that 
we couldn’t sing a note?” replied her 
sister. 

‘“Yes,”’ Rosetta went on; ‘‘and when he 
asked us why we were laughing, I told 
him we had thought the great Mr. Shubert 
would be a sort of god, about ten feet 
high, and we had to laugh because he was 
just—well, just a man. 

“Then we all laughed until we were 
tired, and he signed us up, without hearing 
us do a thing except laugh. 


STPHERE are other pairs of sisters doing 
acts like ours. A manager told us re- 
cently that dozens of girls come to him, 
and say, ‘We do the same sort of thing the 
Duncan Sisters do.’ It is true, too. They 
copy us; some of them even sing our own 
songs, and without our permission. 

“We don’t try to stop them. We try 
tohelpthem. There’s room for us all; and 
instead of trying to keep somebody else 
down, Jakie and I are busy all the time 
seeing that we keep ourselves up! 

“The past seven years have been 
wonderful; but we have had to learn 
some hard lessons. For instance, after we 
had done very well for a year or two, 
we went to Londonone summer and played 
there. We didn’t know whether they 
would like us at all; but, in the language of 
the theatre, we were a riot. 

‘“The Prince of Wales came to the show 
several times. So did the Princess Mary 
and the King of Spain. The boxes were 
full of titled people. But I want to tell 
you that kings and princes and dukes and 
earls laugh at the same things that 
common folks laugh at! And they love to 
laugh, just as other people love to. 

“One night, when Princess Mary was 
in the royal box, I had a skinned knee. 
Jakie and I always appear as children, in 
short frocks and half-length hose; and we 
talk in a childish voice. So that night I 
went over to the side of the stage, looked 
up at the royal box, and did just what a 
child would do: I showed my bruises and 
said, ‘I skinned my knee, Princess Mary! 
Can you see my skinned knee?’ 

“Everybody howled with laughter. 


But it was because I had done what was 


perfectly natural in a child. 

“Well, to go on with the story; before 
we came back from London we bought 
ourselves a lot of beautiful’ clothes. bar 
the second time, we spent most of our 
money that way. We made ourselves look 
as successful as we really had been. And 
then we went on at the Palace, in New 
York=>and we(were a failure! 


Two. Girls Who Have Laughed Their Way to Fame, by Mary B. MuULLETT 
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‘““We were honest with ourselves. We 
admitted that we were not good. So we 
went to the manager and said, ‘Send us 
out of town. Give us a chance to find out 
what's wrong with our act, and to make it 
nght.’ 

Se For twenty weeks we played on the 
road, watching ourselves through the eyes 
of the audience. We found that our 
season in London had slowed us down. 
They are more deliberate over there; they 
haven’t the speed that Americans want. 
We brought ourselves up to time, literally; 
then went back to New York and made a 
big hit. 

“6 m 

As our salaries on the road were away 
below what we had been getting, we were 
forced to economize pretty severely. A 
second time we learned our lesson in the 
importance of saving our money; and this 
time we learned it permanently. With 
our brother, we have bought a lovely home 
at White Plains, near New York. When 
we had a chance to buy a half-interest in 

‘Topsy and Eva,’ we also had themoney— 

in cash! Our income last year was one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine thousand dollars; 
but we didn’t spend it recklessly. Any- 
way, the real fun in life is in what you 
do, not in what you spend. If someone 
would pay us a million dollars a year, on 
condition that we would stop laughing, stop 
seeing the comic side of life, we'd refuse, 
without even pausing to breathe! 


WOULDN’T take any amount of 
money for the thrill had when the idea 
of doing ‘ Toni and Eva’ first came to me. 
We were out in California, a little more 
than two years ago, when a man came to 
see us about doing something in motion 
peutes We talked it over, without 
eing able to figure out anything very 
good, and finally he said to me, Tene 
we'll have to black you up.’ 

“‘T jumped as if I’d been hit by another 
bullet. 

“We'll do ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin!’ I 
said. ‘But we'll make Topsy and Eva the 
central figures, instead of Uncle Tom. 

“Inside of an hour, we had gone to the 
Public Library, and taken out an old 
copy of the book; and that night Jakie and 
I began to lay out the plan ofthe play and 
the music. 

‘We wanted to do it on the stage in- 
stead of in pictures. So our manager got 
Catherine Chisholm Cutting to write the 
book from our plan; Jakie and I wrote the 
lyrics and music; and four weeks later we 
opened in San Francisco. We’ve been play- 
ing it ever since, and can go on indefinitely. 

““We have had a wonderful time. 
People talked to us, when we were young 
girls back in Los Angeles, about ‘the 
pitfalls of the stage;’ but these much 
advertised pitfalls have never yawned for 
us, have they, Jakie? We've had hard 
luck and good luck; but we have each 
other, we have our family and friends, and 
we have our work. We are young, happy, 
and having an hilarious time, even when 
there isn’t any excuse for hilarity.” 

AS. S I walked down the street, after say- 

ing good-by to these two extraordinary 
young girls, it seemed to me that they, 
more than almost anyone I know, possess 
the secret of happiness—love, laughter, 
and work. To them, life means family, 
friends, fun. 
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Only once in 50 years 
a book bargain like this! 


1. SHAKESPEARE— 


everything he ever wrote, complete 
in one wonderful volume 


Te book that has taken America by storm. 


—Shakespeare’s Works, complete in one 
beautiful useful volume. 


Everybody reads Shakespeare. Everybody quotes 
Shakespeare. Everybody needs Shakespeare. 
Along with the Bible—he is the foundation of 
all modern English literature. 


2. OMAR KHAYYAM— Free 


A pocket edition of the Famous Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, best of books for an alluring thought 
or a haunting line of Oriental poetry. Large, 
clear type, well bound in black limp leather, 
stamped in gold. While edition lasts, a copy of 
Omar comes to you FREE with each Shakespeare. 


Here is the one book 
EVERY BODY should own 


To celebrate the Golden Jubilee of 
P. F. Collier & Son—our soth year 
of selling the best books at popu- 
lar prices—we offer an AMERICAN 


, This 
7 Beautiful 
Y¥ AMERICAN- 
made Shake- 
speare includes 
the 37 plays, 2 
long poems, .154 
sonnets—ALL. Intro- 
duction by President 
W. A. Neilson of Smith Col- 
lege, authoritative Life of 
Shakespeare, full-page por- 
trait, Index to Characters, 


Glossary Unfamiliar words. 
1,312 pages, clear, re adable type 


—a book so finely made you can roll it up and carry 
in your pocket. Examine it in your own home at 
Our expense. 


We want you to take plenty of naa e ap appre ti this 
Collier-Lakeside Shakespeare. 

Show it to your friends. eg it with any edition 
you can find. If, for any reason the book doesn’t far ex- 
ceed your expectations, return it without any obligation 
whatever and let us promptly return your money in full. 


P. F. Coliler & Son Co., 250 Park Ave., New York City 


Send me for free examination, postage 
Collier-Lakeside Shakespeare, complete in one volume. Also 


paid, a copy of the | 


Shakes - send me, without charge, until edition is exhausted, the com- 
espearein 3 different bindings. mond me, “without, charge, until ¢ | 
In the past, depending on Oxford When the books are delivered I will depoalt $3, $4, or 5 with the 


| 
and Glasgow, we have sold thou- | 
sands of imported books. Now 
through the famous Lakeside Press, | 
rid of ocean freights and customs 
charges, Collier’s presents a mag- | 
nificent volume that rivals even the 
best foreign edition at prices for | 
every American home. 
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Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, O. 
Send me Classified Caralog 
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The Very Building 
for Your Purpose 


Truscon Standard Buildings are the 
most economical permanent con- 
struction for industrial purposes. All 
exposed parts are of Copper-Steel, 

highly resistant to rust and corrosion. 

Speedy erection, minimum feld labor, 
unusual durability, low maintenance’: 
and low initial cost are assured with 
Truscon Standard Buildings. Types 
and sizes for every purpose. 

Return Coupon for Catalog and information 

TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, O. 


Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Forcign Div., New York. Canada, Walkerville, Ont. 


USCON 


STANDARD 
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Send for this Book To-day 


Read the legal tips and pointers, 
written in story form, which this 2 
128-page book contains. You can apply this valuable 
legal information at once in your daily business 
affairs. Whether you arein the selling end of your 
business, or the accounting, production, or financial 
end, law training will be a tremendous aid to you. 
Business needs law trained men. There are also splen- 
did opportunities in the practice of the profession. 
Study law at home through the Blackstone course, 
prepared by 80 of the most prominent legal authori- 
tiles in the country, inclading Chief_Justice William Howard 
Taft and Associate Justice Geerse Sutherland of the United 
States Supreme Court. Course is endorsed by bench, bar, and 
leading law schools, and gives sufficient in- 
struction in law to pass the bar in any state. £ 
L.L.B. degree conf . Stodents are fur- 

niashed with handsome 25 volume law library 
immediately upon enrollment. Moderate 
tuition fee; low monthly terms. | Write for 
your free copy of** The Law-Trained Man"’ |--., 


odav- Blackstone Institute, Inc. 


“I Made $21.00 in 
Five Hours” 


Writes Peter Werner, Iil. 
Sell Madison ‘“Better-Made” 
Shirts for Large Manufacturer 
Direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience needed. Many earn 
$100.00 weekly and bonus. 


Write for Free Samples 
MADISON SHIRT MFRS., G11 Breedway, Vork 


When it rained 
nickels, dimes and 


quarters 


Bob walked out with a bushel basket 
and let them fall in. 


He is a regular fellow in a small 
Illinois town; fourteen years old, goes to 
Junior High and a real husky. He wanted 
a bicycle, foot-ball and radio set and did 
not know how to get them until he wrote 
me. 


Every week he gets his copies of 
Collier’s, and every month Woman's 
Home Companion and The American 
Magazine. He has a whopping big list 
of regular customers and cleans up lots 
of money and prizes because he is a 
Crowell Junior Salesman. 


It doesn’t interfere with his school or 
his fun and he always has money in his 
et for candy, movies or anything 

e wants. 


YOU can do the same as Bob. Send me your 
name and address on the coupon below and I'll 
show you the casy way to spending moncy and 
free prizes. 


Mail it NOW! 


Jim Thayer 
The Crowell 


pept. A-26, 
Pub. Co., Springfield, Ohio | 


Dear Jim: Tell me how I can carn moncy 
and win prizes. 


Name... oan e nee veeecoeeee 
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Scattergood Takes a Flier in 


Human Nature 
(Continued from page 31) 


for a start. Have you anything to dis- 
courage us with?” 

““W-al, best I got to offer is, I own op- 
tions on the hull of the South Branch Val- 
ley where you got to have your storage 
dam. Brooks’s piece is the key to it, like 
you know; but I own all the rest, too. 
Cale’late to keep on ownin’ it.” 

“You'll take falf a million loss on your 
railroad!” , 

‘And you'll pay me more’n that, profit 
on the South Branch. Only it won’t be 
that way, on account that I don’t aim to 
let loose of the control of it.” 

The president smiled agreeably, for he 
was an agreeable man. Scattergood re- 
tained his placidity. Each man respected 
the other. 

“Then it looks as if we'd have to gnaw 
each other’s legs,”’ said the president. 

66 99> e 66 

Personal,” said Scattergood, ‘“‘I com- 
menced a-gnawin’ yourn shout a week 
back. . . . Mandy'll be glad to have ye 
out to dinner.” 

“And I’ll be glad to come,” said the 
Power official. So battle was joined. 

Scattergood’s next move was to take 
up his option on the Brooks timber, and to 
become its owner in fee. Whereupon, he 
called to him young Kent Brooks. 

“Kent,” he said, “we've got us all 
tumbled up into a fight, seems as though. 
Had any sleep lately?” 

“Not much.” . 

“You hain’t goin’ to git much. I want 
you should take Old Man Morphy, pick 
up a gang of men, and build me a dam 
across the mouth of South Branch. Not 
much of a dam. Jest a good, old-fashion 
loggin’ dam, with a gate to let logs and 
water through. But I want a race, too. 
Got to have a race. I want you should 
take the water wheel out of the Red Mill 
and set her up, and rig it into the leetle 
generator that’s there. In two weeks I 
want you sh’ud be manufacturin’ elec- 
tricity. Git the idee?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Work three shifts, eight hours apiece, 
and drive’em. Keep it as quiet as you kin. 
This here’s a fight fer a principle, like you 
might say. I've seen it a-comin’ for years; 
and now she’s here. Um... . And your 
troubles come in mighty handy. G’-by.” 


T WAS six days later when the old man 

encountered Miss Rogers as she drove 
into town. 

“Busy?” he asked abruptly. 

‘Nothing to do at all,” she said. 

**Mebbe it ’ud tickle ye ’most to death 
to take me fer a ride?” 

“It would indeed, Mr. Baines. Get 
right in. Where would you like to go?” 

‘‘South,”’ said Scattergood. 

So they drove, enjoying each other's 
conversation, for half an hour, when the 
road debouched upon a scene of feverish 
activity: a camp, laborers, woodsmen, 
rivermen, swarming about the mouth of 
a branch of the river. 

“Why,” exclaimed Miss Rogers, 
“what’s going on here?” 

‘*Le’s git out and see,” he rejoined, 


Presently, as they scrambled down to- 
ward the river, they encountered a young 
man who had no eyes for them at all, be- 
cause he needed three pairs to keep upon 
his work. He was unkempt: his trousers 
were torn by the rocks, his shirt was open 
at the throat, his voice was hoarse, and 
his eyes red from sleeplessness. It was 
Kent Brooks. He looked a very tired but 
resolute and efficient person. Not a fea- 
ture of him resembled the carefully dressed, 
somewhat blasé and worldly young man 
of two weeks ago. 


‘ TTEY, you Kent!” called Scattergood. 

The young man turned, paused. 
“We're moving!” he snapped. “Finish 
two days ahead, if nothing happens.” He 
broke off to shout at a huge Swede, “‘ Hey, 
you Hans, not there. Where I told you. 
Snap into it!” 

The Swede dropped his peavey and 
swung around. oP vit,” he said, “‘and 
my gang she qvit too. Ay navar vork like 
dis nohow. I qvit.” 

“Pick up that peavey. You took on for 
this job with your gang. You get extra 
pay foe the extra work. Pick up that pea- 
vey!” 

Scattergood heard Miss Rogers draw 
a quick breath of apprehension. 

‘‘T qvit,” repeated Hans. 

Young Kent strode up to the man, who 
towered inches above him, pressed close to 
him, and rapped on his huge chest with 
the knuckle of his right hand. 

“Pick up that peavey and go to work,” 
said Kent. 

Hans drew back his right fist, his steely 
blue eyes on Kent’s brown ones. Kent 
rapped once more for emphasis. “‘ Pick up 
that peavey!” he said. 

Hans opened his mouth, and moved his 
head, wagging it like a nonplused mastiff. 
He tried to look away. One could see him 
striving to make up his mind to use his fist 
—hbut he did not. 

In a moment he stooped, picked up his 
tool and swung away. Kene slapped him 
resoundingly on the back. 

‘“That’s the boy,” he said. “‘ Now show 
"em a Swede is better than two Frenchies!” 

Scattergood sighed; it was a sigh of sat- 
isfaction. He peered sidewise at Margaret 
Rogers, who stood staring, pale, lips apart. 

That,” said Scattergood, “is the fillet 
folks let on was no good. Um....Kent!” 

“Yes!” It was snapped. He even forgot 
the sir of courtesy. 

‘*Gittin’ much sleep?” 

Humor glinted an instant in the boy's 
reddened eyes. “‘What’s sleep?” he asked. 
‘IT knew once. Had these duds off six days 
ago. How-do, Margaret. ... Anything 
important, Mr. Baines!” 

‘Just dropped in to see how you was 
comin’.” 

‘“Look around,” said Kent—and then 
his eye was attracted by something across 
the stream. ‘‘Got to see about that,” he 
said. ‘No time to talk.” 

‘Did you keep your mind open like | 
ee ial asked of Margaret. 
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“Um. ... If you never seen that boy 
before, what would you be thinkin’ about 
him? Because,” he went on, “‘you hain’t 
never seen him before. He’s got to ex- 
plorin’ «ork, and he finds it fascinatin’.” 

“I—I’m surprised !? : 

“You'd better be suthin’ else,” he said; 

“‘anyhow, in case you hain’t anxious to 


him.” 
What should I be, Mr. Baines?” 
"_ocairt!” 
“Why ? 93 

as Because,” said Scattergood, “that 
boy’ll come.cluss to gittin’ what he sets his 
heart on. 

The return drive was accomplished in 
silence. Miss Rogers appeared distrait. 

Two days before the two weeks had ex- 
pired, the log dam was in place, the water 
wheel set, and electric current was being 
manufactured. Not only that, it was be- 
ing sold under contract, for Scattergood 
had caused wires to be strung to three 
farmhouses in the vicinity, to whose own- 
ers he was furnishing power and light at a 
minimum figure. 

‘‘ Now, ” he said when Kent appeared at 
the store, his young face lined and weary 
with his intensive toil, “I guess we're about 
set for the fireworks!” 


PPHEY were set; but it was some days 
before a match was put to the first 
rocket; this took the form of a visit from 
the president of the Power Company, and 
his general counsel. 

Morin’ »” said Scattergood placidly. 

“Good morning, Mr. Baines. We've 
dropped in to give you a last chance to do 
business. ” 

ger I ought to git one more chance, 

eh? Wes, mebbe so. Now, what was you 
calc’latin’ to offer?” 

“We'll call off the railroad deal, and 
sive you what you paid for the South 

ranch properties.” 

66 No pro t? a? 

“You have run us into so much expense 
we can’t see our way clear to that now. 

“Um. Dunno when I see a feller so con- 
pcene as you be. Hope ’tain’t misplaced. 

r ye | got me all sewed up, eh?” 

Pea know it, Mr. Baines. We shall 
proceed under the right of eminent do- 
main, to condemn the properties and have 
the courts set a fair value. That will give 
us what we want. We will pay you four 
hundred thousand dollars for your rail- 
road, because we need 1 it in our business; 
or we will parallel it with one of our own. 
It’s the best we can offer in the circum- 
stances.’ 

“Lucky the circ’mstances hain’t more 
fav’rable to you folks. In sich case I calc’- 
rir ae d take Mandy away from me, 

‘‘ Business is business, ” said the lawyer. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Baines, but my board 
has taken action, and | have no option 
but to follow their plan.” The president 
seemed really regretful. 

““Now,” said Scattergood, “if I was 
you, I dunno’s I'd feel so regretful. Busi- 
ness is business, like your lawyer says. 
And pleasure’s pleasure. Now, fer me, I 
kind of contrive to mix ’em. . . . Don’t 
mind, do ye, if I jest call in Johnny Bones 
and another young feller before we come 
to a settlement?” 

‘‘ By all means, take legal advice.” 

“Thank ye,” said Scattergood mildly. 

He walked out on the piazza and sent an 
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Both of these balls are 
balanced by a process and 
construction that positively 
assures a true line of flight 
and deadly accuracy on the 
greens. [he meridian marked 
Master was one of the two 
original balanced balls. k:u- 
ther of these balls will stand 
plenty of pounding—and 
will thrill you by the distance 

they deliver. 


CONSISTENCY 


16 play consistently geta matched 
complete set of MASTER IRONS 


OLFERS today are buyjng their Wood 
(Scns all at one time, matched in com- 
plete sets. That’s a good thing—but 
there’s fully as much reason for tt in your Irons. 


Master Irons were developed to offer the op- 
portunity of acomplete set of Irons, matched one 
with the other through each detail of construc- 
tion—a club, that fits you, for any type of shot 
you ever have to play. 


In a fitted set of these Master irons, there is a 
harmony between one club and another that has a 
reaction in more consistent golf. Ifone club fits you 
—they all do. And you have aloft for every require- 
ment or distance. See chart to the left. 


Your Pro or dealer can show you Master Irons 
equipped with cither our own selected Hickory, or 
the Bristol Steel shaft. 
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Pconerat Catalog. 2—Rule and Score 
Book. 3— “‘Golf, he Game of Games,"’ 
an introduction to_ golf. 4—‘‘Stepping 
Stones to a Golf Course,” helpful su - 
tions for laying out a new course. 5-~‘* 
nicipal Golf Courses,"’ a book that will be 
mailed to anyone interested in public golf. 
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How Easy It 
is to Get Your 
First'10000 


What a difference between buying bonds and 
saving money? Accumulating $10,000, if you 
go about it scientifically, is only half as hard 
as saving $10,000. It takes only half as long. 
Money invested in Forman Bonds actually 
doubles itself in a little more than ten years. 
That is the amazing power of 644% com- 
pounded semi-annually. 

It should not take you more than a few years 
to get your first $10,000. Then substantial 
wealth is definitely within your grasp. The 
second, third and fourth $10,000 are still easier. 
In this way a legion of Forman investors, still 
under age fifty, have built uP comfortable for- 
tunes from surprisingly small beginnings—and 
in forty years no Forman investor has ever lost 
a dollar of either principal or interest. 

Be a bond owner. But don’t make the fatal 
mistake of waiting for large lump sums. For 
those who wish to buy bonds out of income we 
have prepared a new book, “The Science 
of Fortune Building.” - 


You will find the steps to $10,000—or $100,000—clearly 
charted. Whatever your income, make this book your 
financial guide. It will put the matter of accumulatin 
money ona sure and definite basis. A copy will be maile 
without cost or obligation. Simply send the coupon. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
First Mortgage Investments 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Pittsburgh Minneapolis Des Moines 
Springfield, ria, Ill. 


Peoria, 
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| GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY | 
105 W. Monroe Se., Chicago, IL 
Send me acopy of your booklet A-78, ‘The | 
Science of Fortune Building”, which con- 

| tains Tested Plans for Building a Fortune. | 
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. FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of Firo- 
ede Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home dec- 
orating Art Noveltics, how you get compicte outfit without one 
penny of extra cost. Write today, enclosing 2c stamp. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 608, Adrian, Mich. 


urchin running for Johnny and Kent, 
which two gentlemen were awaiting the 
summons. Both were curious, for neither 
knew what Scattergood had in mind. 
When they arrived, and Johnny Bones 
had placed a packet of papers on the an- 
cient tableswhich served Scattergood for a 
desk, the old hardware merchant began: 

“Now, about windin’ up this here mat- 
ter. I’m makin’ you folks a counter offer. 
This here is it: I keep the railroad for my 
own, like always, and you agree, as a part 
of the contract, that you won’t never lay 
a rail nor run a car in Coldriver Valley. 
But that hain’t quite enough to satisfy me. 
You got to agree not to exercise none of 
the powers your corporation’s got, savin’ 
and exceptin’ the manufacture and sale of 
power. No stores, no towns, no railroads, 
no municipal plants, no nothin’ but just to 
make and sell power. 

“That comes fust, because I calc’late to 
hang on to the control of this here dent in 
the hills. And, second, this here young 
feller and me has options on about thutty 
thousand acres of timber and lands in the 
South Branch Valley. Of these here, Kent 
owns himself a thousand acres. On that 
thousand he gits a profit of ten dollars an 
acre. Besides that, we git a profit of ten 
dollars an acre on the rest. Makin’ a total 
of two hundred and ninety thousand, that 
b’longs half to me and half to Kent, ac- 
cordin’ to our written agreement. That's 
my proposition, in gen’ral.” 

“Nonsense!” said the general counsel; 
but the president sat back and peered at 
Scattergood uneasily. 

“Upon what do you base such a propo- 
sition, Mr. Baines? You're not given to 
talking foolishly.” 


“@Y)PINIONS differs as to that,” said 

Scattergood. ‘‘ But here’s why: You 
folks has got to have Coldriver power. 
Your hull system’s based on usin’ it, 
eventual. Now you got to the place 
where you aim to begin, and you’ve be- 
gun. Git a notice from the Coldriver Dam 
and Boom Company you was infringin’ 
Its nee 

‘“‘We got some such notice,” said the 
general counsel, with a shrug. 

‘Read it careful?” 

6s Yes. 99 

“Read the charter of the Dam and 
Boom Company? Eh? Read it from be- 
ginnin’ to end, and thorough?” 

‘We did. It is a charter to improve the 
river for logging purposes. That’s all. We 
may have slight damages to pay.” _- 

“Um... . Slight? Mebbe so. Read 
the amendment to that charter?” 

Here the president actuall jumped. 

‘“What amendment, Mr. Baines. ae 

‘“‘The one I got through the legislature, 
insertin’ one word, about a year back— 
kind of in preparation fer this. If ye call 
to mind, this here charter’s perpetual, 
givin’ the right to dam and dredge and 
clear and boom the river for the purpose 
of drivin’ logs, and for the purpose of fur- 
nishin’ a flow of water necessary to that 
end. Perpetual, that there charter 1s, and 
it extends over the hull of Coldriver and 
its branches.”’ 

“We know that. But the amendment?” 

“The amendment was just insertin’ the 
word ‘power’ and a couple of others to 
make it fit. Uh-huh. Perpetual charter, 
grantin’ the exclusive right to improve the 


river for loggin’; and to manufacture and 
sell power. All legal, and everythin’. And 
we been operatin’ under it. Yes, sir. Right 
now we re manufacturin’ power, and sellin’ 
it under long-time contracts. No loophole 
there. We're not lettin’ any rights lay in 
abeyance.” Scattergood arose. ‘‘So,” he 
said, “if ye ever touch Coldriver a-tall, 1t’s 
with my permission and on my terms. You 
might kind of like to examine these here 
papers.” 


THE enemy examined them, with faces 
which grew longer and longer. Pres- 
ently the president lifted his shoulders. 

“You win,” he said. “‘ Now, for the rest 
of your terms.” 

“We kin talk them over later. Now we 
want to settle on this South Branch mat- 
ter. I don’t aim to be a hawg. But Kent 
here 1s in a hurry for his money. He’s got 
to buy back a mill with it in a couple days.” 

Again the president repeated the pleas- 


ant words, ““ You win! I suppose you want 
cash?” 


“Cash down!” 

There was more talk of a business na- 
ture; but there lay the net results—a profit 
on the venture of a hundred and forty-five 
thousand dollars to Scattergood, and of ten 
thousand more than that to Kent Brooks. 

In a matter of days came the public sale 
of the mill property, and Scattergood made 
of 1t somewhat of a social affair, for, un- 
known to Kent, he brought with him as 
spectator Margaret Rogers. She watched 
silently as Kent bid in the property which 
he had wasted away—and so paid off the 
last of his creditors. 

She waited for him to speak to her, to 
come to her, but apparently he had no such 
intention. It was not because he did not 
wish to rush to her side, but because he 
had taken a real, a genuine, look at the 
business of living, and 1t had left him some- 
what humble. 

But Scattergood intervened. 

‘* Hey, Kent,” he called. And the young 
man, perforce, came. ‘‘What ye hangin’ 
back fer?”’ he demanded. 

Kent lifted his eyes to Margaret’s. “ Be- 
cause,” he said, ‘‘I was afraid to come.”’ 

Scattergood turned to the girl. 

‘‘He needn’t of been, need he? Eh?”’ 

‘“‘He need never be afraid to come to 
me!”’ she said, simply and bravely. 

Kent stared a second, then he turned 
upon Scattergood. 

‘Mr. Baines,” he said, “I like you and 
I admire you, but will you please go away 


from here. Go over there—and turn your. 


back!” 
Scattergood grunted. 


T WAS that night, after Pliny Pickett 

had made his daily report, that Scatter- 
good said: ‘‘Call to mind, I says to you 
about a month back that I didn’t mind 
benefitin’ humanity in chunks or separate 
—pervidin’ the’s a by-product of profit in- 
to it fer me? W-al, this here recent deal’s 
yest that kind. Kind of salvaged Kent 
Brooks: but I don’t mind sayin’ | got dog- 
gone well paid fer it. Mebbe virtue’s its 
own reward, but I like it better when it 
comes jinglin’ money in its pockets. G’-by, 
Pliny. Um. . . . Mebbe I hain’t so high 
minded and noble as some—but I can’t 
see no reason why a feller that’s givin’ a 
turkey to somebody else shouldn’t slice 


off-a wing for,himself. . . . G’-by!” 
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Eustis Made a 
Million Dollars in 
Order To Give It 
Away 


(Continued from page 49) 


do for me, I wouldn’t have lasted long. 
As I said, I made exercise a habit, so that 
in time I got all I needed of it without 
conscious effort. It would do even a 
healthy, normal person good to cultivate 
a similar habit. 

“For years I’ve always walked to my 
ofice, and walked home again at night, a 
matter of eight, ten, or more blocks each 
way. I’ve done it in rain and shine, and 
still do it to-day. People often wonder 
about it, just as they likewise wonder why 
I don’t employ a chauffeur and a dozen 
servants to wait on me. 

“Don’t you see, the last thing in the 
world I can afford to have is people wait- 
ingon me. As soon as I stop walking to 
my office, and stop driving my own little 
car, and stop doing innumerable other 
duties for myself, I stop taking my main 
police -ophesical exercise. I|’m eighty 
years old—almost eighty, to be exact— 
because I’ve always done for myself. 

"7. -<=ith this, at Gouverneur, I 
qd ‘siured limb was not 
, ~ oom, My hi 

ness, i 
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= gut men ; 

reater than the physical. ¢£t 

venned up. It wasn’t pleasant 

, cad to a lifetime alone. But I 

iva. o unpleasantness by plunging into 

books, ani reading about the things which 

I liked todo but couldn’t. And because I 

spent somuch time with books I got 
ahead tvice as fast in my studies. 


[ JNDIR his plan, Eustis first desired to 
~~ provde himself with a sure means of 
livelihoal before he undertook to prepare 
for the law. During his first year at 
Gouveneur, therefore, he studied teleg- 
raphy, bookkeeping, penmanship, and 
comme‘cial subjects. So proficient did he 
becomethat he was made head instructor 
of the department, though technically 
still a ssudent. 

The following two years he taught 
public school in the winter months, in 
additior to his seminary studies. In 
1869 he was graduated with honors and 
made a member of the faculty. 

A year later, at twenty-five, he entered 
Connecticut Wesleyan University as a 
sophomore. While there, he told me, 
came the darkest day of his whole life. 

He had been able to discard his crutches. 
The infection of his hip, seemingly, had 
been brought under control. Then, almost 
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The Greatest Improvement 


ever developed for the protection of investors 
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—bonds insured against loss . 
at the option of the investor 


HE first real estate firm 
to be established in the 
United States, the first mort- 
gage investment house to be 
' founded in the South, it is but 
natural that the Adair Realty 
and Trust Company should be 
the first to originate a mort- 
gage bond of a character never 
before offered the investing 
public. 

These bonds are so qualified as to 
make them insurable against loss of 
both principal and interest, at the 
option of the investor, in one of the 
largest and best known Surety Com- 
panies in America. The investor has 


the further privilege of discontinuing 
his insurance at any time and convert- 


ing his investment to a higher yield. 


Obtainable only with 
Adair Protected Bonds 


This optional guarantee, consi- 
dered by authorities to be the greatest 
improvement ever developed for the 
protection of the investor, is obtain- 
able only with Adair Protected First 
Mortgage Bonds. 


Quick to realize the superiority of 
such investments, the public has ab- 
sorbed all offerings of Adair Bonds 
as they became available, and ine 
vestors can usually obtain the bonds 
only by making advance reservations. 


Mail the coupon today for full in- 
formation about these bonds, which 
offer the ultimate degree of safety, 
coupled witha very attractive interest 
yield, , 


Attractive Interest Yields. Serial Maturities. 


Adair Realty & Trust Companys 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


Founded 1865 


ATLANTA 


Packard Building, Philadelphia 


NEW YORK: 


Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Inc., Exclusive Distributors, 270 Madison Ave. 


Ownership Identical 
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Please send full information about 


Fruitland Park land owners, not land men, 
desiring new settlers, offer you the opportunity 
of acquiring orange groves in this lake-jewelled 
highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
in earnest write for book of actual photos and 
easy payment plan. BOARD OF TRADE, 
Room 317, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


Without Worry 
Bother or Expense 


Arnold First Mortgage Guaranteed 64% 
Certificates are not affected by market 
changes. The interest rate remains the same 
from issuance through to maturity. 

They may be purchased direct from Arnold 
and Company at face value without the 
payment of broker's or attorney's fees. 

Every Arnold Certificate is secured by first mort- 
gage on improved real estate and is further cuare 
anteed by Arnold and Company with capital and 
surplus of $1,260,000. 

Issued in amounts of $100, $500 and $1000, to run 
from 2 to 10 years. Monthly pay ments if desired, 


Write for our Booklet No. 23 
ARNOLD AND COMPANY 
1416 EYE ST.,N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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/ : Adair Realty & Trust Co., Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga., Dept. A-15 


Adair Protected Bonds 


Easy, fascinating, spare-time work col- 
oring and selling our greeting cards 
and folders. 1925 Christmas line ready. 
Exclusive designs. Write NOW for 


illustrated book, ‘‘Pleasant Pages. 
Gives full instructions how to color, 


how tosell. Or send $1.00 for Trial Box 
containing assortment sample cards 
instruction book, brush, colors and 
sample colored card. Sells for 33 to $4 
when colored. 


LITTLE ART SHOP 
443 Louisiana Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Five Reasons for8% 
The Safe Florida Rate 


The five reasons which make 8% 
the dominating rate in Florida 
are clearly stated in our pam- 
phlet, “Why Florida First Mort- 
gage Investments Pay up to 
8%.’" These reasons are worthy 
of investigation. Write today 
for copy of this pamphlet—sent 
free and without obligation. 
Invest in Florida at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Trust COMPANY OF FLORIDA 
Paid-in(Capital and Surplus $500,000 
17087 roCotofFla. Bide; MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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Amazing New Way To Earn Big 


Showing new kind of stylish shoes. Write 
quick for Real Samples. Style-Arch Shoe 
Company, Dept. 378, Cincinnati, Ohio 


How Much Money 
Do You Want 
and WHEN ? 


WEATEVER your reasonable 
financial ambitions may be; 
whether you want to furnish a 
home next year, or pay off a mort- 
gage in 1928, or build a house in 
ten years, or retire on full pay 
when, you’re sixty, they can be 
accomplished with the help of - 
‘ the magic power of 
compound interest 
and investment. A . 
book that is full of 
interesting informa- 
tion—needed in mak- 
ing plans of the sort 
mentioned will be 
sent on request. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 


329 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 
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without warning, it broke out in his 
other hip! 

““I was stunned,” he related. “I had 
fought the thing, and felt I had mastered 
it for good. Thet—tbatl My good hip 
infected! I sat down on the edge of my 
bed and cried. 

“T was bitter. I asked myself the use 
in trying to goon. Life seemed a mockery. 
I covered my face with my hands and 
doubted if there were a God whd was 
merciful. 

“T didn’t eat that evening. I saw a way 
out—starvation. In my condition I knew 
that it wouldn’t take long. I went to bed, 
fully resolved to end it all. 

“But, strangely, I slept. I arose, 
rested. The sun shone, and without it 
was spring. By the grace of the God I had 
doubted my black spell of the night before 
had passed! Life was good! It was worth 
the fight! 

“T had spent ten years with this 
trouble of mine. They had taught me 
how to meet it. I bathed and dressed the 
new infection, got out my crutches again, 
and went to breakfast. I ate and enjoyed 
it. I told myself I’d never consider an 
important decision again at night, that 
henceforth my decisions would be made 
in the morning, and I stuck to my reso- 
lution. 

“T won’t weary you with the details of 
how I fought my way back to health. 
They are unpleasant and I’ve tried to 
forget them. I learned in that period, 
though, that we humans are built to 
suffer just so much. When we get beyond 
that limit, more suffering and more 


trouble don’t seem to count a great deal. | 


We are like the sponge in that respect: 
it can absorb its maximum of water, 
not a drop more. 

“By making decisions in the mor 
I mean this: All of us have our ‘off’ 
when we feel like getting out from 
the load. They are the days we s 
‘lay’ off and let things go to the d 
they want to. They won’t go there. 
worry about that. Next morning 
troubles will be right where you left t 


but they won’t look near so big—at leas. 


not so big that you can’t tackle and down 
them.” 


next few yearsis almost unbelievable. 
It would have been a gigantic task even 
for a well man. He taught school and 
sold life insurance, to help pay his way at 
Wesleyan, and then, with a year still to go 
before graduation, he obtained a leave of 
absence. This was conditional upon his 
keeping up his studies. 

e went to New York, rented a room 
on Fourth Avenue, and enrolled in 
Columbia University Law School. To 
do this he borrowed a thousand dollars 
from one of his Hammond neighbors on a 
note endorsed by his father. 

rocured an agency of the Equitable Life 
traibance Company. 

That year he worked as an insurance 
agent. He took the regular first-year 
course in law at Columbia and simul- 
taneously, without teachers, completed 
the senior year at Wesleyan, in Connect- 
icut. At the end of the year he went up to 
Wesleyan, took the tinal examinations 
with his class, and was graduated with 
first honors. 

Through at Wesleyan, the next Pedr he 


Also, he | 
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got a position as teacher in a night school | 


in the New York slums, continued to sell 
insurance, and took two years’ law 
studies at Columbia in one. He was 
awarded his degree in 1874 and admitted 
to the bar. To sum up: In four years’ 
time, he completed seven years of school- 
ing, and, in addition, worked in spare 
hours! And continuously he had fought 
for health until again he was able to do 
without crutches! 

‘‘ How did you ever do it?”’ I asked him. 

““T had to do it,” he answered. ‘I 
was fast approaching thirty years of age. 
Most men are done with college at twenty- 
five or even earlier. I couldn’t spend all 
of my young manhood in getting an 
education. So I speeded up. 

‘‘And,” Mr. Eustis smiled, “it wasn’t 
nearly as difficult as it sounds. I had to 
work, or sit idle. It was far easier to work. 
Allin all, what I did proves what anybody 
with a fair mental equipment can do when 
he devotes all of his time to doing it. 
Have you ever stopped to think what a 
small percentage of each day the average 
person gives to work! Just figure it out, 
and you'll see for yourself that it doesn’t 
take a genius to do more than that 
average.” 


yUSTIS left Columbia a thousand dol- 

lars in debt. To discharge this obliga- 
tion, he took two positions, one as a 
teacher in a New York day school and the 
other as a teacher in a night school. 
Within six months he had saved the money 
from his salary and paid off the note. This 
left him fifteen dollars’ capital on which 
to start life. 

Fortunately, he had gained the friend- 
ship of Judge John P. Putnam, of Sara- 
toga Springs, New York, who offered him 
a junior partnership in law. 

For six years he practiced with Putnam 
at Saratoga Springs. [Then he decided to 
go West. 

The partnership with Putnam was a 
profitable one. So profitable, in fact, that 
Eustis had been able to take a trip to 
Europe, and, in addition, to save ten 
thousand dollars. His future, it seemed, 
was assured. 

“Why did youleave foranuncertainty?” 
I questioned. 

For several moments his eyes rested 
reflectively on the worn volumes which 


filled the keases. 
‘There was a reason,” he admitted 
presently. ‘‘I don’t believe I’ve men- 


tioned it since that day. There were cer- 
tain things about a general law practice 
which I didn’t like. They aeell, they 
went against my grain somehow. Maybe 
you ll understand better if I tell you of the 
incident which decided me: 

‘*A man had failed in business. One 
of our wealthiest clients was his chief 
creditor. This client, quite humanly, de- 
sired to recover every penny available 
under the circumstances. It was my duty 
to go to the failure’s home and determine 
if he were concealing any assets. 

“T went alone. A broken-hearted wife 
admitted me. Stretched out on a couch, 
ill, I found a broken, beaten old man. 

“My heart went out to this man. From 
the wreck of his hopes he was try ing to 
save a few dollars for his family and, God 


knows, they needed those few dollars. 


Yet the money belonged, legally, to our 
rich client. 


“T couldn’t go through with it. I told 
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Koupet California Tops for 
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Ford Touring Cars. 
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Cool in Summer. Warm in 
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BE YOUR OWN BOSS! MAKE BIG MONEY! gop 
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High class substantial New York 
firm wants good, sincere salesmen to 
sell quality suits and overcoats to men! 
At $24.75 and $29.75, you sell $40 and 
$50 values. Latest N. Y. Models, 
splendidly tailored of finest, long-wear- 
ing, all-wool materials. P rompt de- % 
liveriés. Satisfaction guaranteed. Big 
repeat business. You collect liberal 
commission when you make sale—we 
ship direct, collect direct, etc. 

Salesmen make big profit from the first day. 
Write today. We will send handsome, free 
kit by return mail with complete details. You 
can be earning money in less than a week. 
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Lack of High School training bars you from a 
successful business career. This simplified and 
complete High School Course—speclally prepared 


for home study by leading professors—meets all 

requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 
ing professions. 

uf Other No matter what your busl- 
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an‘t hope to succeed with- 
as be parame ae training. Let 


Courses : e you the practical 


training you ne c ed. c heck and mail Cou- 
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my partner, and he understood. He re- 
leased me, and we parted. The West 
was new, fresh, and I headed out here. 
I’ve lived here ever since—forty-four 
years.” 


ME: EUSTIS didn’t go blindly to Min- 
neapolis. 

“T’ve never jumped in the dark,” he 
told me, on this point. ‘“‘Always I’ve 
planned each step ahead and considered 
carefully before taking it. Where one 
lives and does his work 1s a big, important 
factor. 

“First, I went to Chicago. I went to 
the bankers there, to the real estate men, 
to the merchants and wholesalers. I 
asked them, ‘What city, west of Chicago, 
do your books show to be undergoing the 
most substantial growth?’ The majority 
picked Minneapolis. I talked with sales- 
men who were traveling the Middle West. 
To a man they boosted Minneapolis. 

“So I went to Minneapolis. Then I 
went to several other enterprising cities 
on what amounted to a prospecting tour. 
In the end, I came back to Minneapolis, 
because every sign recommended it. 

“‘I had saved something, and I wanted 
to invest this.. I talked to a friend, a 
doctor, and together we decided to buy a 
corner property in Minneapolis for seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. The plan 
was that we should hold the property for 
rising value as the city grew. eee when 
my friend needed his investment returned 
in cash, I bought his share of the property 
. for double what he had putin. | that 
. much confidence in my idea. 
| “That other idea, too, was growing 
_ upon me—to do something, somehow, for 
‘children crippled as I had been. I had 
| talked with physicians, including the doc- 
itor friend I just mentioned. They had 
| agreed that proper medical care at the 
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outset in my case probably would have 
' cured me and saved me years of suffering. 
"I felt there were other children, likewise 
| poor and afflicted, who must have the 
chance I had lacked. I would lie awake 
at night trying to devise some way to help 
them. 

“For a long time I confined myself 

mostly 6 well, let’s call it ‘iffng.’ That 
is, amusing myself by conjecturing on the 
. good I could do 1f 1 ever had a million 
: dollars. You’ve probably played the same 
game. 
' “TT went further with it. I visioned the 
hospital I could build, right down to the 
kind of materials that would go into it, 
and the type of surgeons I would have, 
and the number of little beds. It all 
became very real to me, except one part 
of the.dream: I didn’t have the million, 
and it seemed absurd to think I ever would 
have it. Even very successful lawyers of 
that time seldom, if ever, earned_that 
much money at law practice, and I was 
far from being a successful lawyer just 
then. I had to sit in my office and wait 
for clients to come to me; and I was 
almost unknown in Minneapolis. 

“Gradually, however, my real estate 
holdings, which I had added to little by 
litele, een to increase in value. What 
was better, I saw ahead the opportu- 
nity to make more money in real estate. 
Then what had been day-dreaming crys- 
tallized into ambition, which is often 
what happens to our dreams. Instead of 
saying, Fy had a million,’ I said)'*#¥-hen 
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Copy This Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Earn from 830.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week as cartoonist or illus- 
trator. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn at home in 
your spare time. Send eketch with 
6c in stamps for sample chart to 
test your ability and long list of suc- 
cessful etudents. Please state age. 
THELANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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The Bible Reader’s Companion 


contains the Story of the Bible, How to 

read the Bible through in a year, Sixty 

Bible Readings, Memory ‘Training 

Scripture Memortsia Our Lord's 

Parables and Miracles, and 

and valuable facts about the Bible gy, intere 

of its kind. Send 50c stamps or currency 
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Men and women make big money spare 
time with wonderful line of shirte in 
silk, madras, broadcloth, ete, Possible 
to clean up $10 in an hour Visiting fac- 
tories, garages, offices, ete., besides 
saving you money on shirts. 
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prices. You make $1.00 in advance on every sale. We deliver 
and collect. Samples and everything you need to make $10 
the very first day!’ FREE. Send no money. Write quick. 
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DENT’S 
TOOTHACHE GUM 
RELIEVES TOOTHACHE 


Relieves pain quickly. Use it until you can 
see your dentist. Cleanses and protects 
cavity. Retards decay. Destroys odor. Does 
not spill or dry up like liquids. All druggists 
or by mail, 25c. Made for thirty-five years 
by C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 
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completeness. 


Write telling ue course 
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Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, 
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our Free Catalog with details of course you want. Send now. 
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Writes Boorem, of Leia ahelaner He 
now averages $75 a week selling **Hand- 
iest Tool in the Kitchen" direct to 
housewives. Profits pay for home anda 
car. Let us tell you how you can make 
from $8 to $20 a day, full or spare 
time. Write today. 
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I have a million!’ And pretty soon I 
promised myself: ‘I’m going to make a 
million dollars, so that some day I ma 
build a hospital for crippled children!’”’ 
‘How old were you then?” . 
Mr. Eustis pondered several moments. 
“I was probably about thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight when I made that definite 
resolve. But, as I told you, I had been 
thinking of the hospital long before that. 
In all, T've Srbably had it in mind for 


fifty years!” 


ROM a.stranger, known to but one 

citizen, Mr. Eustis rapidly became 
prominent throughout Minnesota. 

“I didn’t have much to do, there at the 


start, as a lawyer,” he related, “and it | ff 


wasn’t in my make-up to sit down and 
twiddle my thumbs until clients took a 
notion to come to me. I had always been 
interested in the affairsof the nation. Now 
I took a particular interest in the affairs 
of Minneapolis. 

“The city was young, but growing. It 
had plenty of problems to solve. I famil- 
iarized myself with these, attended public 
meetings, and occasionally spoke out in 
those meetings. Wherever there was 
something going on to the public good I 
was there. This led me into friendships 
with the men who were really doing things 
for the city. First thing I knew they were 
assigning to me tasks to be done.” 

After a while Eustis became recognized 

as one of the leaders in Minneapolis. He 
was elected mayor because of his public 
activities, and to this day his adminis- 
tration is recalled as one of the most 
notable in the city’s history. 
- But one of the fundamental reasons for 
Eustis’s rise during those years was some- 
thing which he himself did not mention. 
I learned it from his friends. I’ve told 
you how, as a boy, he read of Lincoln and 
vanted to be an orator. Well, he became 
an orator! One man informed me that 
Eustis at his best had no superior in the 
state as an after-dinner apeakee He was 
constantly in demand to address public 
gatherings. 

In the meantime, too, his real estate 
holdings were rapidly rising in value. 
Extended gradually, they now included 
some of the city’s most desirable business 
corners. Also, through his success in 
public affairs, he was Being sought as an 
attorney. He became a leading figure at 
the Minnesota bar; and, living simply, 
almost frugally, as he had always lived, 
he continued to invest in real estate. 

Many of his properties were now ripe 
for development. So he erected office 
buildings on his choice corners, including 
such well-known structures as the Corn 
Exchange Building, of Minneapolis, the 
Flour Exchange, the brick block on the 
corner of Sixth Street and Hennepin 
Avenue, and various other buildings. 
‘These structures at once became income- 
bearing, providing funds for investment 
in other enterprises—in every instance in a 
venture looking to the development of 
that new country. , 

For example, Eustis put funds into and 
aided in the organization of the Minne- 
apolis, Sault Ste. Marie and Atlantic Rail- 
road (the famous Soo Line), becoming an 
original director in the company—the 
only one alive to-day. He also helped 
to organize the North American Tele- 
eraph Company, and became its secre- 
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al 


looked mighty. big 


point of jeopardizin 


tary and treasurer. The success of both 
of these ventures was problematical at the 
outset, but when it became assured the 
investments of the originators doubled 
and trebled. He profited by development 
which he not only foresaw but also 
helped to inaugurate. 


“TYE no use for money, for money’s 
sake,” he told me in connection with 
this. “I’ve never spent much money on 
myself. But I have learned that for one 
to make money, especially a great deal of 
money, he must think constructively, not 
of dollars but of things. He must think 
of needs—present tee 8 and future needs. 
I had this viewpoint in my thought. 
Instead of studying what was already 
well done, I studied what might be but 
which wasn’t yet done.” 

You will get: another glimpse of the 
character of the man when I tell you that 
not one of the buildings which Wilham 
H. Eustis erected in Minneapolis bears 
his name. 

‘*T believe,” he explained, when I asked 
the reason for this, ‘that a building’s 
name should mean something. The name 
should identify either the location, or the 
purpose, or the nature of the business 
most carried on in the building. 

“The buildings which I have put up 
will be standing years hence. Then what 
would the name ‘Eustis Building’ mean 
to anybody?” 

It was in March, 1923, in his seventy- 
eighth year, that Mr. Eustis took his first 
actual step toward the fulfillment of his 
plan to build a hospital for crippled 
children. Before this, something had 
come up so vitally affecting his plans that 
he spoke of it with difficulty. With the 
war, building prices had almost doubled 
overnight. He had accumulated his mil- 
lion dollars, as he had planned, only to find 
it insufficient to the need. 

“You see,” he went on, ‘‘I wanted to 
leave an endowment big enough to make 
the hospital independent and self-sup- 
porting. I didn’t want to leave a white 
elephant on the public’s hands. There 
had been a day when a million dollars had 
to me. It looked 
mighty small at this time. : 

“Presently, however, the very condi- 
tions that had made prices go up to the 
the plan began to 


react in my favor. The properties which 


_ ] owned became more valuable than ever, 


the income from them increased, and I 
saw that I could go ahead.. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, the Mayo Foundation, 
and the city of Minneapolis, all agreed to 


| cooperate toward the realization of my 


dream.” 


A httle over two years ago, sixty-five 
acres of beautiful wooded property, 
central both to Minneapolis and St. Paul 
and overlooking the Mississippi, came 
into the market to be sold as building 
lots. Mr. Eustis purchased it intact. 


Of the property he deeded twenty-one 
'acres to the city, to provide a much- 


needed site for the famous Dowling School 


for the crippled. Then, in June of that 


| 
haa he pledged the remainder to the 


niversity of Minnesota, as well as funds 
to build and endow a hospital and a home 
for the convalescent. 

This pledge involved a total of one 
million dollars. A year later he amplified 
it by adding to it the remainder of his 
fortune, five hundred thousand dollars, 
out of which he retained only a bare 
living for himself. | 

When the regents of the university 
suggested that the trust be given his 
name, Mr. Eustis wrote: 

‘‘As to the name the trust should bear: 
You, sir, and others, have kindly sug- 
gested that it carry the name of the donor, 
which we all know to be the common prac- 
tice and in most cases very appropriate. 

‘In this case, however, it would seem 
to be otherwise. The object of this gift 
is to enhance the well-being of cri dled 
children. The name, 1f possible, should 
be an aid to that end. The name of the 
donor will in a generation or two, at most, 
be forgotten. [he name means much to 
the patrons of the institution and to the 
public. It should inspire confidence in 
parents and friends before their chil- 
dren are confided to its care. 

‘“‘The virtue of giving to a benevolent 
cause carries its own reward. 

“‘I wish to suggest for this trust the 
name: ‘Minnesota Hospital and Home 
for Crippled Children.’” 

And, still looking ahead, Mr. Eustis 
added: 

‘Perhaps if in its growth this benev- 
olent trust should need more resources 
to carry on its altruistic work, others 
might feel more hke lending a helping 
hand if its name were that of the state 
and not of any one donor.” 


EFORE leaving Mr. Eustis’s office I 

made inquiry about a great pile of let- 
ters which filled the top oF hie esk. They 
were unopened and, judging by the post- 
marks, they came from every part of the 
country. 

“Open some of them,” Mr. Eustis in- 
vited. ‘“‘Pick at random, for they’re all 
alike. Dozens of them come in with every 
mail. I don’t know what to do with them. 
I never dreamed there was so much 
misery in this country.” 

I opened one letter after another. As 
Mr. Buse had warned, they were all 
ered much alike, with just the names, the 
addresses and the afflictions differing. 
Some of the writers were crippled; others 
were in ill health; more were writing on 
behalf of friends, or relatives in ill health. 
All wanted money! 

I looked up. Mr. Eustis was taking up 
his crutches, for the day was near a close. 
He had gone back to those crutches on 
Armistic Day, 1918, while most of the 
world rejoiced. He had been dependent 
on them in the best days of his youth. 
All of his life had been a fight to keep 
away from them. 

e was stormy outside. The wind was 
chill. 

“Walking home?” I asked him. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied brightly. ‘‘Ie’s 
only eight blocks—and I always walk it.” 


“WHY I Am Not Afraid to Die”’ is the subject of a remarkable article next 
month, in which Irving Bacheller, the famous author, gives you his convic- 
tions about immortality, and explains the basis for his faith. Mr. Bacheller, 
as you will see from reading his article; has; banished fear from his life. 


| 
| 
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She Has Made a 


for 10,000 Young 
Folks. 


(Continued from page 41) 


we give frequent entertainments, and 
every Thursday night we have a party. 
They are very simple parties, but boys 
and girls don’t care about elaborate 
things. All they want is an excuse to get 
together and have a good time. : 

“On party evenings the girls dress up 
in their prettiest frocks; sometimes the 
affair becomes a dance, and again they 
play cards, or foolish games of various 
sorts. The few elderly people in the 
house enjoy these occasions, I think, quite 
as much as the young ones. 

“Of the thousands who have stayed 
with us, during all these years, nine tenths 
have been young sooale in their early 
twenties. Some of them came to study, 
but the majority were here to get af 
One and all, they were chock-full of 
dreams and great ambitions. It was 
those dreams that had brought them, with 
their flat little pocketbooks and their 
flaming courage. 


“TT HAS always been amazing to me to 
see how very few failures there have 
been among these young adventurers, and 
how many have risen to positions of 
prominence and even of distinction. 

‘*Most of them did not, by any manner 
of means, get the kind of work they 
wanted at first. They did all sorts of 
things—frightfully uncongenial things, at 
which they would have turned up their 
noses in their own home towns. 

“‘A boy, for example, who arrived with 
the avowed intention of becoming a great 
corporation lawyer, found himself, at the 
end of three months, selling tickets in a 
Brooklyn elevated station. From that 
job, he went to another, as bell boy in a 
hotel, where he saved up two hundred 
dollars in tips—each one of which he felt 
was an insult that he wanted to hurl back 
in the donor’s face! 

“His next step was into the shoes of a 
typist, and later he became stenographer 
for a big law firm. In addition to his 
work in the day, he attended a law school 
in the evening, and after his admittance 
to the bar, he branched out and got a 
tiny office in the same building with his 
formeremployers. 

‘“These men threw small cases his way. 
There followed years of patient hanging- 
on, but he finally began to build up a 
clientele and at last was taken into a 
wealthy firm with offices on Wall Street. 
‘That’s where he is at the present time—a 
corporation lawyer, just as he said he 
could be. 

‘‘About eight years ago there came to 
live with us a charming boy who endeared 
himself greatly to everyone in the house. 
His object in coming to New York was to 
engage in commercial art, which he 
thought offered a brilliant future. At 
that time, classes in this branch of art 
were being held in the Museum of Natu- 
ral History, where the students were al- 
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Modern Salesmanship,’’ writes W. F. Hou- 
rahan, a Massachusetts man, ‘‘but before I 
had completed a half-dozen assignments I 
went out and sold rubber sundries with such 
success that by giving one day a week to 
outside selling I was earning more in that 
day than my whole week’s salary for retail 
selling. By panne inte practice the princi- 
les explained in Modern Salesmanship, I 
ve sold men who never have bought the 
articles I was selling, alhoueh a great et! 
salesmen had tried to sell them. I shail 
always consider my LaSalle course the best 
investment I ever made.’’ 
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lowed to study the decorative arts of 
ancient countries. To stimulate their 
efforts, prizes were offered by the big 
manufacturers of the country for the best 
original designs. 

“Our young friend showed marked 
talent sae. won a number of these. After 
some years of hard work, his designs be- 
gan to be very much in demand among 
the great producers of silk and cotton 
fabrics, wall paper, rugs, and other 
commercial products. Presently he found 
himself on ‘Easy Street,’ as he lightly re- 
ferred to his success. He was tremen- 
dously happy in his good fortune, par- 
ticularly. so because he was eager to aid 
his family, who had made considerable 
sacrifices to help him come to New 
York. 

‘*But he worked too hard, took no care 
of himself, and contracted a cold that he 
didn’t seem able to get rid of. Finally, 
his doctor sent him to a specialist for ex- 
amination. This great man told him, as 

ently as he could, that his lungs had 
Fccnie affected, and that he would have 

o West to live. 
“He came out of the specialist’s office 
into the afternoon dusk. For a long time 
he stood, dazed, on the sidewalk, trying to 
accustom himself to that verdict, which, 
as he believed, sounded the knell to all his 
hopes. Then a cab passed, turned around 
and came back, and drew up at the curb. 
He climbed in, giving his address. When 
he reached the boarding-house, about a 
mile and a half away, he inquired ab- 
sently, ‘How much do I owe you?’ 

“To his astonishment, the cabman 
shook his head. ‘You don’t owe me nothin’, 
sir, he said. ‘Sure, an’ ain’t I had 
trouble, meself!’ 

“Afterward, in telling this story, 
the young man remarked, ‘And, do you 
know, that sort of cleared things up for 
me. For I fele that in a world where you 
meet with such kindness and understand- 
ing from people you pass on the street, I 
would find a way to use my talent and 
to work, no matter where I had to go.’ 

“And, in ending, I may mention that 
he did find it possible to continue his de- 
signing and to support himself in that 
way. 


to 


“TOT all of the boys who lived at my 

house during the hist months or years 
of rheirstayin New York settled here even- 
tually. any went to other parts of the 
country, where they were offered good po- 
sitions. Some decided, after trying the 
thing out, that a smaller place offered 
more to them in the way of opportunity 
and happiness. 

“‘I am continually hearing from them, 
and of them, as representative and impor- 
tant citizens of those localities: presidents 
of banks, owners of department stores, 
lawyers, doctors, and business men of 
every kind. And I think it takes quite as 
auch bravery to follow a deliberate de- 
cision of this sort and go back, as it does 
to remain and stick the thing out through 
all kinds of discouragements. For, to the 
minds of many people, to go back, always 
seems a confession of failure. 

“But the average boy 1s much more 
likely to stay on and fight it out than is the 
average girl. 

“Hundreds of girls have come, lured by 
the romance of a career, and remained a 
few months or years and then gone home 


again. These, with few exceptions, have 
married, and are living the normal, happy 
lives of housewives and mothers. 

“*Some of them have fancied that they 
would rather like to be great actresses, 
and have the world at their feet—there 
probably isn’t a girl alive who can con- 
template that vision without a thrill. 
But few among them have ever got fur- 
ther than the chorus, or some minor part 
in companies that went on the road. 
Most of them, very soon, became thor- 
oughly disenchanted and gave up. 


“One of these was a really beautiful . 
girl, tall and blond and statuesque, who - 
imagined that she had only to come to . 


New York to have the theatrical mana- 


gers falling over one another in their | 


efforts to star her. Instead of which, she 
t nowhere. She tried other things. To 
eo with, she was cashier in a restaurant 
—but she was no hand at rapid mental 
arithmetic, and did frightful things with 
the change! 

“Then she took a few lessons in stenog- 
raphy, and secured a job through an em- 
ployment agency. But her first effort at 
taking dictation floored her. ‘I couldn’t 
do a thing,’ she told us afterward. ‘It was 
awful. So I just made queer marks in my 
book, and pretended + was getting it 
down. And when I left the private office 
of my boss, I put on my hat, and flex, 
without a word to anybody!’ ; 

“After some months, she became ill, 
and a young fellow from her home town, 
who was in love with her, came on to see 
her. Several days later, she informed me 
that she was going to be manrnied. 


“QOMETIMES, I wish that more of them 
would become disenchanted, and go 
back home. For thdse who stay pay so 
tremendousa price, itseemstome. Inthe 
small towns, where they live, their families 
miss them very much. I frequently have let- 
ters from parents begging me to persuade 
‘Sallie’ or ‘Mary’ to come back home. 
But New York seems to get them. The 
glamour of the. great city, the theatres, 
the picturesque, colorful eating places, the 
excitement of the crowds, the thrill of in- 
dependence—these get in their blood. 

“But these girls—who elect to live 
here, not through any need of earning a 
livelihood but because of the excitement 
and independence that they find in the 
life—are in a very different position from 
that young person whom we term the 
‘business girl.’ She goes to work as her 
brothers do, because it’s up to her. 

“To me, she is the wonder of the world. 
There may be human beings more honest 
and straightforward and self-reliant and 
courageous—but I have never met them. 
She will endure anything unmurmuringly. 
And not only does she stand on her own 
feet, but she is always willing to hold out a 
hand to one not so solidly established. 
She will give away her head, and she ts 
always lending her clothes to another 
girl who is trying to land a job and hasn't 
the proper apparel in which to make a 
favorable impression. 

‘“‘The young woman who made the 
greatest success while staying with me 
was one who had a delightful talent for 
making pretty things. She had studied 
painting at the boarding-school she had 
attended, and thought she would like to be 
an artist,) There was just nothing, It 
Seemed to me, that she couldn’t do with: 


atime a he 
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small amount of paint, and a brush, and a 
few odds and ends. But she could get no 
market for her bright wares: odd little 
baskets, and lamp shades, fans, and deco- 
rative bags. So many other people were 
making similar things. She persevered, 
however, and succeeded at last in per- 
suading the manager of a Fifth Avenue 
store to take a small supply. 

“To his astonishment, the things sold, 
and there was a demand for more. The 
manager was so impressed with her ability 
to strike the popular taste that he finally 
induced her to take charge of the gift de- 
partment in his store. From this she 
was promoted to the position of buyer for 
that department. Now she owns a great 
wholesale place of her own on lower Fifth 
Avenue. 

“But she remained here, in her tnex- 
pensive little room, until she became so 
Important a personage that she felt it 
necessary to have a home to herself. And 
scarcely a week passes that she doesn’t 
call up to ask, ‘Can I come to dinner to- 
night? I’m homesick!’ 

“Then there were two cheerful girls 
from a tiny village in the South, who 
came on a year or two ago to make their 
fortune designing dresses for the fabu- 
lously wealthy. They went about it as if 
it were the greatest lark imaginable. The 
engaged a modiste, and expended their 
few hundred dollars on organdies, chiffons, 
and other warm-weather fabrics. 

‘““When they had a number of these 
made up, they rented a room on the first 
floor of a hotel and displayed them. With 
each frock they sold the design, and they 
went like hot cakes. From the first sale 
they cleared two thousand dollars. But 
this sum the modiste calmly appropriated 
—and skipped. 

"She might have divided with us!’ 
they said, ruefully. And with somewhat 
less enthusiasm, they began all over again. 

“They met with astonishing success. 
But just as they got their business estab- 
lished and had saved up a few thousand 
dollars, they blichely abandoned it—and 
went home and got married! 


“NATURALLY, with so many young 
people about us, the atmosphere of our 
house has been exceedingly romantic,” 
Mrs. Moore remarked. “‘On winter nights I 
have seen the stair steps so crowded with 
courting coun that y have thanked my 
stars my bedroom was on the first floor, 
and I didn’t have to get past them. The 
narrow hall leading to the dining-room 
below has acquired the name of 5 paeen 
Lane.’ And there is an old sofa in that 
back parlor”—she pointed it out through 
the open door—‘“‘that is so chock-full of 
love stories, I suppose it is just as well it 
can’t speak! 

‘‘Sometimes, when these romances 
don’t run smoothly, the atmosphere of the 
whole boarding-house becomes tinged with 

loom. But usually our boys and girls 
bien their real eoubles to themselves. 

‘* But when happiness, or good fortune, 


‘| comes their way, we are usually the first 


friends to be taken into their confidence. 
And always we announce the engage- 
ments. 

“Recently, we celebrated the marriage 
of the sixty-fourth couple who had met 
and become engaged beneath our roof. 
The wedding ceremony took place right in 
those parlors, and the bride. and groom 
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And then 
he knew! | 


TRS was the second dance in a 
month, and both times the girls 
seemed to avoid him. He had decided 
to te going out socially anywhere. 
And as he sat alone, hidden by the 
draperies, he had heard it. Nan and 
Fred had stopped right on the other 
side of the curtain to talk about him. 
He knew they were justified in what 
they said, and he decided right then 
what he would do about it! 
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Name 


stood there in the alcove. The same al- 
cove,” she interpolated, “‘where Jacques 
Futrelle, thirteen years ago, sat and wrote 
his book, ‘My Lady’s Garter.’ 

‘“Most writers,” continued Mrs. Moore, 
“‘are awfully nervous people, and think 
they have to be absolutely quiet and free 
from interruption to work. But Jacques 
Futrelle was not like that. He wrote 
with people all around him, talking and 
dancing and kicking up generally. He 


didn’t seem to mind the notse at all, or 


even to be conscious of it. For weeks and 
weeks, he sat there, in that public draw- 
ing-room, with his papers spread out over 
the little table before him—filling the 
pages with finely written words. 

“After the book was finished, he went 
abroad. On the morning that he left, he 


came down the stairs, followed by one of 
the servants carrying his bags. 


e stood 
there in that doorway, all bundled up in 
his great coat, and called out to the girls: 
‘Well, I’m ready to go. Who wants to 
kiss me good-by? . . . I don’t notice any 
mad rush!’ he added whimsically. And 
that was the last time any of us saw. him, 
for he was one of those who went down 
with the ‘Titanic.’ 

“The large majority of young people 
who have found their way to our hoard: 
ing-house were possessed of very limited 
means, as I have mentioned. Not many 
of them encountered easy sailing in the 
first years. But those who had the most 
disheartening time were usually boys who 
didn’t have money enough to finance 
themselves even for a few weeks. We 
were able to help a number of them to tide 
over their dificult months. 

“And there was not one who did not pay 
us back in full when he got on his feet— 
sometimes before he was safely there. 


““O\NE of these was a rather delicate 

oung fellow, with a very nice man- 
ner. We knew that‘he was trying to get 
work, and also, as the weeks passed, that 
he had not succeeded. But he did not 
discuss his affairs with us. 

‘‘Several times we encountered him as 
he left the house in the mornings, or as 
he came running up the steps at night, out 
of the cold of the early autumn evenings. 
And we noticed that he never wore an 
overcoat, but just a thin summer suit with 
the collar turned up about his throat. 
Mary got after him about it. 

“*You’ll be taking your death of cold, 
going off like this,’ she scolded. And he 
grinned cheerfully, and said he was trying 
to harden himself; that he felt fine—he 
didn’t want to develop! into a mollycod- 
dle! 

“But one day Mary went up to his 
room to get some of his clothes to mend 
for him—as she frequently did for the 
boys—and she found that he didn’t have 
any. ‘Just thin little’ rags!’ she said. ‘I 
believe he would get work if he had 
some decent clothes. He would have 
more self-confidence.” 

- “We tried to think how we could help 


-| him, but were afraid to do anything very 


much for fear of offending him. In the 
end, however, we decided to take this 
risk, and if we hurt his feelings—well, we 
just couldn't help it. 

“So we went down-town, the three of 
us, and bought him everything he needed 
—woolen underclothes, socks, shoes, a 
warm bathrobe and an overcoat—-and. we 


had the time of our middle-aged lives! 
After we got home, we sewed pieces of 
tape with his name written on them, into 
each garment, and carried the things to 
his room and put them on the bed. 

‘““Then we got worried to death, for we 
had a horror of wounding his self-respect. 
That night we stuck as closely to our lit- 
tle private sitting-room as we could. We 
fele as guilty as 1f we had committed some 
outrageous crime. It was after dinner 
when we heard his knock at the door. I 
opened it, and he stood there looking like 
an embarrassed, unhappy little boy. 

“When I came home, he stammered, 
‘and saw the trousseau on my bed, I con- 
cluded that you had put me out and taken 
in the son of a bloated bondholder. I—I 
can’t let you do such things for me?’ 

““‘It gave us so much pleasure,’ Mary 
broke in. ‘Don’t deprive us of it. When 
you are rich,’ she added, ‘you can do all 
the lovely things you want to for us. But 
until fea vecill just have to stand for 
it—I’m your godmother!’ 

““Of course, he paid us back later, as 
our boys have done, almost invariably. 


2 QOvNEof themost attractive people who 
ever stayed with us was another of 
those girls who wanted to go on the stage. 
She frequently gave readings at partiesthat 
we had, and t thought she was wonderful. 
Yet she never seemed to get any sort of 
start. She found it impossible even to 
see the managers she wanted to meet. 

“She stuck it out for years. Finally, 
all except a few dollars of her savings had 
dwindled away. She left the house one 
day, invested with the courage of despair 
—though .we didn’t dream this until it 
was over. 

“<“1’m either coming back with a job— or 
not at all!’ she flung back over her shoul- 
der, as she closed the door behind her. 
And we laughed, thinking that she was 
just being amusing. But she got her 
chance that day, and later she told us the 
ney of how she did it. 

“Instead of meekly waiting, as usual, 
in the anteroom of one of the all-powerful 
managers, she walked boldly up to the 
secretary and told her that she had an 
appointment. Once within, she had de- 
termined to make that manager her 
friend. 

“What can you do?’ he asked. 

*“* Anything!’ she assured him. ‘Drama, 
tragedy, comedy. I can sing, dance, 
whistle, and cry real tears!’ 

‘***Indeed,’ he smiled. ‘Well, let me 
hear you whistle!’ And she promptly 
obliged him. 

‘““*T have an infinitesimal part in a new 
play,’ he said at last, after he had called 
a few of her other boasts. ‘AI! you will 
have to say is “Don’t shoot!” 
ary will be twenty dollars a week.’ 

““*Very well, I'll take it,’ she replied. 
‘Don’t shoot!” Dll say it in a way that 
will make that audience cower in their 
seats! 

“‘And the following day she received a 
letter from him. ‘Since thinking of how 
well you whistle, and of your numerous 
other accomplishments, I’ve decided to 

ive you a more important part,’ he wrote. 
“You will have several lines to speak, and 
for a few minutes will have to hold the 
center of the stage. Do you feel equal 
to ie This will pay you thirty dollars a 
week, 
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“She felt more than equal to it, and a 
month later the play opened in New 
York. One of the ladies in the house who 
knew how to sew made her costume. And 
on the night of the first performance the 


boarding-house turned out in full force— | 


filled the orchestra seats, and depleted 
their pocketbooks to buy flowers. 

“Ie was a horrid little rdle that the 
manager had given her, but she did it ex- 


cellently. The play was a dismal failure, |. 


and was taken off in three weeks; but that 


did not halt her career. From that time |: 


she went forward. And I have seen her 
since in many great and beautiful roles— 
as leading woman to such distinguished 
actors as Henry Miller, and Sothern, and 
Kyrle Bellew. : 


“(\F COURSE there are tragedies too. 

And of all the thousands who have 
drifted in and out of my boarding-house, I 
think the most tragic were an elderly mar- 
ried couple who came to us several years 
ago. The man had been rich. He had had 
his seat on the Stock Exchange, his apart- 
ment the year round in one of New York’s 
highest priced hotels, several automobiles, 
and homes at various fashionable resorts. 
And, all at once, everything was lost. 

“He found it agonizingly embarrassing 
and humiliating to apply ra 
whom people had deferred; and when he 
did so humble himself, his efforts were 
onavailing, for he was no longer young; 
and with his fortune he had lost his con- 
fidence. 

“For some time he and his wife oc- 
cupied an inexpensive room on the fourth 
floor; and when they could no longer af- 
ford that they moved to even cheaper 
quarters. 

“A year or so ago, I came across this 
man, holding down the position of door- 
man in a large Park Avenue apartment 
house. At first I was inclined to pass, and 
not let him know that I recognized him, 
for I thought he would probably prefer 
not to be known. But I couldn’t do it, so 
I went back and spoke to him. 

“Well, you see I have a job!’ he said. 
‘How do you like me in my monkey suit?’ 
—referring to the uniform he was made to 
wear. I replied that to me he looked like 
a very game and brave gentleman. 

““That’s kind of you!’ he answered. 
“And, really, it isn’t as hard as I thought 
it would be. It’s like seeing both sides of 
hfe. And I find as many kind, good peo- 
ple on this side as on the other. Some- 
ie I chink there are even more of them 
ere. 

“And of course the World War was a 
tragedy to us,” Mrs. Moore said. ‘‘It 
took a lot of our boys from us, and many 
of them are buried in France. But one 
came back whom we had not known be- 
fore, though afterward we learned to 
know him well. His sister lived with us, 
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and on Christmas Eve, 1918, when his 
vessel arrived from Europe, his mother 
came up from the South to be here to 
greet him. 

“It was a sorrowful return. He had 
marched away in the fullness of his youth 
and health, and he was brought back 


tion was the hospital. For almost three *’Name 
continuous years he lay there. Occasion- ° Nannie 
ally, he would come here for a few days or S A Adeeeg | 


weeks to be with his people; but at the ; saad 
end of that time he would have to go back. ited-by NaC) ae tid 
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At last, it was found necessary to ampu- 
tate his leg. 

‘*The long agony that he endured made 
him very bitter and melancholy, and full 
of hatred against war that so brutally 
crushed and maimed the youth of the 
world. And after a while he began to 
weave the tragic experiences and suffer- 
ings that he had undergone into a drama. 

‘Last fall that play was produced. Of 
course, we all went to see it, and I| can 
tell you we were thrilled when that great 
house called for the author—young le 
rence Stallings. 

“TIT much prefer young people to older 
ones as boarders,’’ Mrs. Moore declared. 
‘I don’t know what it ts that life does to 
us; but as people grow old they are more 
apt to become critical, to indulge in gos- 
sip, to like to hear of the misfortunes of 
their more prosperous acquaintances. 
They seem to feel that there is not room 
enough in the world for themselves and 
others, and that the only way to rise is by 
pulling somebody else down, or taking his 
ob. 
“But the young are different. They 
know that there is space for everybody. 
They are generous in their judgments. 
Gossip doesn’t interest them—they are 
too much absorbed in the greatness and 
wonder of life, in the thrilling game of 
making their way. They are charmingly 
responsive to kindness. 

“If the cook happens to be sick, and 
things are not up to their usual standard, 
I am prepared for some exasperation from 
the older boarders, but not from the young 
folks! ‘Why, that’s all right,’ they say 
under such circumstances. ‘Don’t you 
bother. Can’t we help? 

‘This boarding-house,”’ she continued, 
“thas always meant very much more to 
my sisters and myself than just a business 
proposition. It was our home, and we 
wanted it to be a happy one. Now it has 
become a far greater thing even than that 
—it is a small world in itself. 

“Few of those who compose it have 
many friends outside. Yet it is by no 
means a narrowly circumscribed world. 
On the contrary, we have contacts with 
big corporations, banks, business firms, 
all the professions and arts. And the fact 
that these contacts are supplied us, gen- 
erally, by the most vouthtal and humble 
members of these great groups, does not 
at all mean that the glimpses granted us 
into their inner life are uninteresting. 
Suite the opposite, for they come to us 
through the point of view of fresh, origi- 
nal, unbiased minds. 


* AT ABOUT five-thirty every afternoon 
my big family begins coming back 
home. the front door of my house has 
never been locked in all these twenty-eight 
ears, so they don’t need a latch-key. One 
baie they comeswinging in, and go dash- 
ing upstairs to get ready for dinner. AndI 
like to think that the eagerness and hurry 
in which they come shows that they are glad 
to be home. At six-thirty, we all meet 
at dinner around four long tables. And 
one would have to bea very chronic grouch 
not to feel gay in the midst of all that 
youth. 

‘Then, after dinner, we troop back up- 
stairs to the parlors. Some congenial 
groups will get up a game of cards. Others 
pees to sit around and talk and joke. 

vobody feels.constrained to do anything 
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he doesn’t want to do. The atmosphere is 
very much like that of a big house arty: 
“On holidays we are very pay. ash- 
ington’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, Hal- 
loween—invariably these mean _ parties. 
And more than one girl has beheld the 
face of her future husband, looking in the 
mirror, over her left shoulder, as she came 
down the stairs, backward, on October 
31st at the mystic hour of midnight! 
” “During the Christmas holidays, when 
it is hardest for people who have to be 
away from their homes, we keep open 
house. And on Christmas Eve we have a 

rand celebration, with a tree and gifts 
me everybody. The tree is my gift to the 
house. The boarders contribute a quar- 
ter apiece, and a committee is appointed 
to go down to the ten-cent store and se- 
lect the presents. 

“On that night we have a turkey din- 
ner, with all the accompaniments: raw 
oysters, salad, and mince pie. Everybody 
dresses up within an inch of his life. The 
table is decorated with holly, poinsettias 
and candles; the house is transformed with 
bamboo from the South, with Christmas 
shades over the lights, and wreaths in the 
windows. The young people invite guests 
to come in after dinner. 

“At twelve o'clock the doors of the 
back parlor are thrown open—and there 
the Christmas tree shee reaching to 
the ceiling, and agleam with candles and 
silver and frost. One of the young men, 
(the mety We of the house) becomes 
genial St. Nick, and distributes gifts and 
jokes to the discomfiture of the recipi- 
ents, and the hilarity of the others. The 
evening winds up in a dance—and I don’t 
care how late they stay up! 

“The holidays come to an end with 
New Year’s Day, when we have a recep- 
tion. For this occasion, we send to Vir- 
ginta for Smithfield hams, and to Georgia 
for fruit cakes, and an orchestra is secreted 
in the bamboo-festooned hall. All of our 
peaperoes children, in and about New 
fork, come. And we have a marvelous 
time. This is our family reunion. 


“DUT I never realized fully how close is 

the bond between my boarders and 
myself until Mary, my sister, died. Then, 
instead of finding myself alone in that 
sorrow, I learned that it was shared by 
countless others. From far and near, let- 
ters have ‘apne in upon me. 

“As I look back upon the twenty-eight 
years that I have lived among these gal- 
lant young people, and watched their 
struggles, and their growing ability and 
strength of character, it seems to me that 
to see to their health and watch over 
them, in these crucial years of their lives, 
to lend them a helping hand when the 
Waters are particularly rough, to stand 
by and see them through until they can 
safely go alone—in short, to be a board- 
ing-house keeper and make a real home 
for them—offers about as rich a life as any 
woman can desire! 

“Whenever I hear of one of my ten 
thousand children who has done a fine or 
a brilliant or a generous thing, why, I 
cannot tell you what a warmth it brings 
to my heart; what a feeling of pride and 
of gratefulness that it is my privilege to 
aid these young folks in growing into the 
splendid men and women that they be- 
come. 
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Lightest—Most Compact— | 


Most Complete Portable — 


With 4-row Standard Keyboard 


OUR years ago Remington announced the portable typewriter 

with a 4-row standard keyboard—the keyboard universally 
adopted by business as the best. In this comparatively short time 
the Remington Portable has become the leading personal writing 
machine throughout the civilized world. 

The New Remington Portable is fundamentally the same tried 
and true typewriter, with several improvements that make it un- 
equaled in general efficiency. : 

It is the lightest and most portable Portable with 4-row standard 
key board; it is the most compact Portable; it has the longest writing 
line of any Portable; it accommodates full width paper and long 
envelopes; it has the finest touch and action; it does beautiful work; 
its durability has been proved; and ai/ the writing is always visible. 

The New Remington Portable is sold by Remington offices and 
dealers everywhere. It is backed by a service that is universal. 

Be sure to examine the New Remington Portable, or write for our 
booklet “For You—For Everybody.” Address Department 59. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York — Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Co. of Canada, Limited, 
' 68 King Street West, Toronto 


We believe we make the best typewriter ribbon 
in the world—and its name is PARAGON 


Remington Portable 
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Go through a copy 
of the Woman’s 
Home Companion 
and note the num- 
ber of advertises 
featuring 
products YOU 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Dodge Automobile 
Franklin Automobile 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


American Face Brick 

American Walnut 

Church Sani-White Toilet Seats 
Niagara Blue Ribbon Wall Paper 
Standard Plumbing Fixtures 
‘TrusconHome Building Products 
Upson Processed Board 

Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Assn. 


CAMERAS & SUPPLIES 
Eastman Films 
odaks 


CLOTHING & DRY GOODS 


B. V. D. Underwear 

Bon Ton Mysteria Rubber Re- 
ducing Corsets 

Bucilla Babrodery Cottons 

Carter's Knit Underwear 

Clark’s O-N-T Spool Cotton 

Deltor Patterns 

Denton’s Soft Knit Sleeping 
Garments 

Forest Mills Underwear 

Glover's Brighton-Carlshad 
Sleepingwear 

Gordon Hosiery 

Gossard Corsets 

Holeproof Hosiery 

Kotex 

Meadow Lane Cloth 

Modart Corsets 

Munsingwear Hosiery and 
Underwear 

Nashua Blankets 

Pamico Cloth 

Pepperell Sheets, Sheeting, 
Pillow Cases and Pillow 
lubing 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 

Pictorial Review Patterns 

P. N. Practical Front Corsets 

Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 

: Royal Society Embroidery 
Package Outhts 

Rubens Infant Shirts 

Scranton Laces 

‘Treo Elastic Girdle 

Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases 

Warner's Corsets 

Yeoman Cloth 


CONFECTIONERY & 
SOFT DRINKS 


Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
Coca Cola 
Wrigley’s Chewing Gum 


—_—  —_ 


DRUGS & TOILET GOODS 


Spee io Jr. 
ax Combs 

Albrig ht Tooth Brush 

Allen’ s Foot-Ease 

Arden Venetian Toilet 
Preparations 

Armand Cold Cream Powder 

Blue-Jay Corn Plaster 

Boncilla Preparations 

Brownatone 

Cheramy’s Cappi and April 
Showers Perfumes 

Chesbrough Vaseline Products 

Golgate’: Ribbon Dental Cream 

Curex Manicure Preparations 

Daggett & Ramsidell’s Perfect 

‘old Cream 

Del-A-Tone 

Deodo 

Eno’s Fruit Sales 

Fairy Soa 

Forhan’s For the Gums 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 

Glostora 

Glyco-Thymoline 

Goldman's, Mary T., Hair Color 
Restorer 

Hopper, Edna Wallace, 
Beauty. Preparations 

Hygeia Nursing Bottle 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 

Ipana Tooth Paste 

Ivory Soap 

Jergen’s Lotion 

Johnson’s Baby Powder 

Kleenex The Sanitary Cold 
Cream Remover 

Kolynos Dental Cream 

Lablache Face Powder 

Lifebuoy 

Liquid Arvon 

Listerine 

Lysol Disinfectant 

May Breath Tablets 

Mennen Borated Talcum Powder 

Mum Preparations 

Neet 

Nonspi Deodorant 

Norida Vaniture Case 

Nujol 

QOdorono Preparations 

Packer's Liquid Tar Soap 
Shampoo 

Palmolive Soap 

Pepsodent Dentifrice 

Pinaud’s, Ed., Hair Tonic 

Pompeian Creams 

Ponds Creams 

Primrose House Preparations 

Princess Pat Preparations 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 


Resinol Soap 

Roger & Gallet Products 
Squibb’s Products 
Vantine’s Temple Incense 


Vauv 

Watkins’ Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo 

Wildroot Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 

Wildroot Hair Tonic 

Woodbury’ s Facial Preparations 

Yardley’s Old English Lavender 


S 
tin oap 
Zonite 
FOODS & FOOD 
BEVERAGES 


Armour’s Star Products 

Beech-Nut Products 

Blue Label Tomato Ketchup 

B. & M. Fish Flakes 

Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk 

Br’er Rabbit Molas<cs 

Campbell's Soups ~ 

Certo 

Cream of Wheat 

Crisco 

Del Monte Products 

Diamond Crystal Salt 

Dromedary Dates 

Eatmor Cranberries 

Ferry’s Purebred Seeds 

Fletschmann’s Yeast 

French’s Cream Salad Mustard 

French’s D.S. F. Mustard 

Gold Medal Flour 

Grape Nuts 

Hawaiian Pineapple 

Heinz 57 Varieties 

Igleheart’s Swans Down Cake 
Flour 

Jell-O 

Klim 

Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

Libby’s Products 

Maxwell House Coffee 

Mazola Salad and Cooking Oil 

Mellin’s Food 

Minute Tapioca 

Morton's Salt 

None Such Mince Meat 

Nucoa 

Pillsbury Pancake Flour 

Post Toasties 

Postum 

Premier Salad Dressing 

Quaker Oats 

Quaker Puffed Rice 

Quaker Puffed Wheat 

Royal Baking Powder 


Snowdrift 

Sun-Maid Raisins 

Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 
Sunshine Biscuits 

Swift’s Premium Brand Products 
Swift’s Silverleaf Brand Pure 


Lard 
Towle’s Log Cabin Sy up 
Washington, G., Prepared Coffee 
Wesson Oil 
Wheatena—The Whole Wheat 


Cereal 


FURNITURE & 
FURNISHINGS 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 

Bee-Vac Standard Electric 
Cleaner 

Berkey & Gay Furniture 

Bird’s Neponset Rugs 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper 

Blabon Art Linoleum 

Chambers Fireless Gas Gange 

Davenport Bed 

Dupont Tontine 

Everhot Electric Cooker 

G. E. Electrical Supplies 

Genuine [Thermos Vacuum 
Bottle 

Gold Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs 

Griswold Kitchen Ware 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 

Hoover Electric Suction 
Sweeper, The 

Hotpoint Electric Devices 

Imperial Tables 

Kiddie-Koop 

Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 

Klearflax Linen Rugs and Car- 
peting 

Kroehler Living Room 
Furniture 

Leonard Cleanable np Si Lge 

Lloyd Loom Woven Baby Car- 
riage and Furniture 

Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 

Marsden Kold-or-Hot Utility 
Glass 

Masland Argonne Rugs 

Mirro Aluminum Ware 

Mohawk Rugs 

Nairn Inlaid Linoleum 

Niagara Refrigerator 

Orinoka Draperies and Uphol- 
steries 

Ozite Rug Cushion 

Premier Duplex Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 

Standard Hood Seal 

Stevens Bed Spreads 

Universal Cutlery 

Wie teal Rites 


Tie to these products advertised in the Woman’s Home Companion. . 
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JEWELRY & SILVERWARE 


Community Plate 
Heirloom Plate Silverware 
Holmes & Edwards Silver 
Sessions Clocks 

Seth Thomas Clocks 
‘Tudor Plate 

Wallace Silver 


MUSICAL 


Brunswick Phonographs— 
Records— Radiolas 

Music Master Radio Reproducer 

Victrola—Victor Records 


PAINTS & HARDWARE 


Acme Quality Paints 

Alabastine 

Kyanize Varnish Enamels 

Sherwin-Williams Paints and 
Varnishes 

Valentine’s Valspar Varnish 
and Enamel 


SHOES & SHOE 
FURNISHINGS 


2-in-1 Shoe Polish 

Arch Preserver Shoe, The 
Bixby’s Liquid Polish 
Cantilever Shoe 
Endicott-Johnsom Shoes . 
Jung’s, prneriana. Arch Braces 
Queen Quality Shoes 


SOAPS & HOUSE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


A. P. W. Toilet Papers 
Bon Ami 
Chipso 
Colgate’ s Fab 
Fairbank’s Gold Dust Washing 
Powder 
Fels-Naptha Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
ohnson’s Liquid Wax 
a France for Washing 
Lux 
O-Cedar Polish 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Old English Wax 
P & G, The White Naphtha Soap 
Rinso 
Rit Fast Dyes and Tints 
Sant Flush 
Sapolio 4. 


STATIONERY & BOOKS 


American Boy, The 

Dennison Paper Novelties 

Eaton’s Highland Linen 
Stationery 

Le Page’s Glue 

Wahl Co. Products*Eversharp 
and Wahl Pen 

Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen 
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for any retail merchant” 
says the DG. Stoughton Co, 0 of Hartford — 


MEMBER of the firm of the 
D. G. Stoughton Co., which 
conducts four highly success- 
ful neighborhood drug stores in Hart- 
ford, Conn., was recently running 
through a copy of the Woman’s 
Home Companion. | 
As he turned the advertising pages, 
he found, that the Stoughton Stores 
stocked more than forty products 
advertised in the Companion. 
“Say!” he finally exclaimed, “If 
every copy of this magazine that 
goes into the hundreds of homes in 
our neighborhoods could be stamped, 
Stoughton carries them, it would be a 
great ad for us, wouldn’t it?” 


A policy that builds business 


This merchant was speaking from 
experience. He knows the value of 
carrying and featuring nationally 
advertised products. The Stoughton 
Stores have built a remarkable vol- 
ume on this basis. 

They carry ample stocks; they 
make it a point to have what people 
ask for. 

They never attempt substitution 
of unknown brands for nationally 
advertised merchandise. 

They buy nationally advertised 
merchandise in ample lots—because 
they know this merchandise moves 
quickly. 

They do not enter into cut-price 
competition with other stores. 


It works in all lines 


Successful merchants in a// lines of 
business know that the Stoughton 
policy of featuring nationally adver- 
tised productsis sound and profitable. 


For instance, try this experiment 

ourself. Get a copy of the Woiniants 
Home Companion and see how many 
advertisements there are of products 
you stock. - 


Then consider that these. adver-. 
tisements are being read every month 


by scores of women in your neigh- 


borhood. 


If you could, as the Hartford Mer- 
chant said, stamp each Companion 
advertisement with your name, you 
would bring a great deal of additional 
trade to your store. It would be ‘‘a 
great ad for you.” 


You can’t do this, but you can do 
something almost as good. You can 
make Companion advertisements 
suggest your store to every woman 
in your neighborhood a reads 
them. You can make these adver- 
tisements bring you more customers, 
bigger volume, faster turnover, and 
more profits. It’s not hard. 


Manufacturers will help you 


Manufacturers of the goods you 
carry will help you do this. 


These manufacturers know that 


the Woman’s Home Companion goes - 


into 2,000,000 of the best homes in 
America. That its readers are the 
buyers for above-average families— 
people whose incomes are above the 
average, who own their homes, who 
have families to clothe and feed. 


These people are the most valu- 
able customers you can have. Just a 
few more of them, added to your reg- 
ular trade, would make a big differ- 
ence in your net proftts. 


That 1s why manufacturers adver- 
tise in the Woman’s Home Compan- 


-1on—to bring these valuable custom- 


ers into your store. But they go 


_ farther than that. They help you to 
_ cash in on this advertising by sup- 
plying you with. window displays, 


' 
4 
4 


counter trims, attractive packages, 


‘-and other tie-up material. | 


Are you using this opportunity? 


A great many of the most successful 
merchants in ‘all lines of business are 
building bigger volume and more 
prohts—simply by taking advantage 
of the work manufacturers are doing 
for them. 

Here, in a word, 1s the whole story 
of how they doit. The same simple, 
easy method is open to you. The 
effort required is small—the rewards 
are large and sure. i Meet ~ ah Fein 


First: Carry the merchan- 
dise advertised in the Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. 


SECOND: Feature this mer- 
chandise—let people know 
that you carry these Com- 
panion-advertised products. 


Why not start now to make your 


store known as the place where these 


products can be bought? Begin this 
week to use more and more of the 
display material manufacturers have 
sent you, and to build up a clientele 
of steady-buying, profitable Woman’s 
Home Gompanice customers. 


In the list of Companion-adver- 
tised products at the left check 
those you carry and start featuring 
them now. Also ask the salesmen 
and representatives of these lines for 
advertising and display suggestions. 
They will be glad to give them to you. 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


2,000,000 circulation 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CQ., NEW YORK 
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Has Increased 
the Pay of 
Thousands 


W. Hartle of Chicage, I., had been fer ten years in the 
railway mail service at a lew salary. He sent fer this beek. 
ri the last thirty days his earnings were mere than 
O. Malfreet of Besten, Mass., has increased his earning 
power since receiving this beek te $10,000 this year. 

Charles P. Berry of Winterset, lewa, had been a farm hand 
at $50 a month. Then he sent fer the boek above and shertly 
after he earned $1,000 a menth. 

F. Wynn ef Pertland, Ore., is making ‘meney that he never 
dreamed ef befere he sent fer this book e week he 
earned $554.37 and the next week went ever $400—tetal 
fer two weeks, $954.37. 


UNDREDS of other cases are on record—stories of men 
who have suddenly stepped from uncongenial jobs and 


} pay to magnificent carnings. Today they are 
making five, ten and fifteen times as much moncy as ever before. 


And it all came about through reading a free Book. the same 
Book that is here offered to you absolutely free of cost. To 
thousands this Book has meant the turning point in life—the 
difference between commonplace work and careers of splendid 
succeas. It has brought amazing increases in earnings to men 
who had been plugging along for years in low-pay jobs with- 
out any prospects of advancement. 


The Secret of Making a Remark- 
able Salary Increase 


Yet this Book claims no magic power—it contains no get-rich- 
quick formula. Its secret is simply that it opens the eyes 
of men to the tremendous opportunities today in the most 
highly paid field of modern business—the great field of Sales- 
manship. It explains how anyone, no matter what he is 
doing now, can quickly learn the secrets of Master Sales 
manship in his spare time at home by means of a remarkable 
system based upon the fundamental Principles of Selling. 

It tells of the wonderful work being carried on by a great 
organization of top-notch Salesmen and Sales Managers in 
fitting men for careers in Saleamanship and helping them to 
positions through its Free Employment Service. 


Whatever You Are Doing NOW 
You Should Read This Book 


Surely if it has brought such good fortune to so many others 
—without any previous experience—you should at feast ex- 
amine the evidence. There is no cost or obligation whatever. 
Together with the Book you will receive the stories of men 
who tell in their own words of their amazing jumps to big 
carnings. 

Simply mail the conten or write—it may mean the turning 
point in your life as it has to so many others. Address, National 
Salesmen's Training Association, K-23 N. 8. T. A. Blug., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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National Salesmen’a Training Association 
K-23 N.S. T. A. Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Without any cost or obilgation on my part. please send 
me your Free Book, “Modern salesmanship.” 
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Discarded 


(Continued from page 63) 


I won’t tell anybody. Dan’s no tattletale, 
and you may be pretty sure Thelma’ll 
keep shut up after she’s had a chance to 
think it over. Not that it’s of any con- 
sequence, only boys’ mischief. Probably 
by this time Thelma’s regretting she went 
off at half cock and told me.” 

“Thank you again, Mr. Ely,” Gertrude 
repeated, as she ushered him out. “I 
can’t be too grateful to you.” 

Gertrude dressed with care and pre- 
cision that afternoon. She put on the only 
evening gown she owned—black satin, 
sleeveless and square-necked. It brought 
out that napped whiteness of flesh in 
which Will Haviland had once taken such 
pride. For a moment she stood before her 
mirror wishing Will could see her. Then, 
with a deliberate effort, she banished him 
from her mind. When the children re- 
turned—as usual anticipating the eve- 
ning meal by but a second—Fditha’s eyes 
opened wide, and she burst into admiring 
comment. 

Gertrude did not refer to the events of 
the afternoon. After dinner she said, 
‘““Editha, you and Nabby are to do the 
dishes to-night, because I want to have a 
lhetle talk with Happy. Come into the 
living-room, Happy, where we can be 
perfectly quiet.” 

The door shut, Happy turned a mysti- 
fied, though not at aL alarmed, face to- 
ward her. ‘‘What ts it, Mother?” 

“Sit down, Happy,” Gertrude an- 
swered in a faltering voice, “‘I havea great 
many things to talk over with you. But 
first I want to say—Happy, you are old 
enough now to understand something of 
my situation, aren’t you? You know, 
don’t you, that I am a woman all alone; 
that I have no husband, father, or brother, 
no man friend to whom I can turn when 
I need advice, or if there is trouble of 
any kind. You understand that, don’t 
rout” 

: Happy shuffled and swallowed. Ob- 
viously, the situation puzzled him; but 
there was something in his look which 
apprised Gertrude that his infantile 
psychology had considered these things. 
“Yes, Mother,” he agreed in a low voice. 


“Vor are the man of the family now, 
Happy. I dread to have to say these 
words to you, because it seems to be put- 
ting so much responsibility on you when 

ou are so young. And yet it 1s true, 
Haany, You are the head of the house. 
Every year now I shall be depending on 
you more and more.” 

“Yes, Mother,” Happy said again. 
His words were perfunctory, but his man- 
ner showed a faint measure of suspense, 
as though subconsciously he anticipated 
trouble. 

“And so, Happy, you see there must 
never be any misunderstanding between 
you and.me, because we two are running 
the family. The only way we can make 
everything come out right 1s for us to be 
perfectly honest and straight with each 
other. I promise you, my son, that I shall 
always be honest and straight with you. 
That will be easy for me. But do vou 
think you can always be so with me?” 


“Yes, Mother,” Happy answered. His 
words were still perfunctory, but his look 
continued to wait. 

Gertrude’s voice grew tremulous. “] 
am glad to hear you say that, Happy. fur 
I’m going to put you to the test. Mr. 
Ely came to see me this afternoon on your 
account. He said that a complaint had 
been lodged against you by a young gil 
who lives here in Rock Harbor.” Ger- 
trude paused, fixing sick, reluctant eyes 
on her son’s face. She added firmly. 


“Thelma Baldwin.” 


A great surge of color swept Happy’ 
look. His eyes dropped. His mouth 
writhed. 

“Miss Baldwin complained to Mr. 
Ely,” Gertrude continued steadily, “that 
you and three other boys had waylaid her 
when she was riding in a car with a young 
man. She said that you boys wore almost 
nothing but sheets, and that as you ran 
in front of the car you threw the sheets 
off. Is that true, Happy? Did you do 
that? If you did, tell me about it.” She 
watched the old sullenness_ reinforce 
Happy’s flush. Then she added plead- 
ingly, ‘“Remember, Happy, you are the 
head of the house!” 


APPY did not speak for a moment; 

but it was apparent that his youthful 
soul was a battleground for conflicts in 
emotion. “I didn’t mean, Mother,” he 
faltered after a while—and with that 
falter in Ins voice the black sullenness 
disappeared—‘‘I didn’t mean—when we 
started to throw the sheets off. ‘That was 
an accident, Mother. I can’t tell you 
about it. I—I—I can’t give the other 
fellows away. But we didn’t mean—| 
know I didn’t mean—they didn’t mean— 
I don’t think they meant—” 

“My caller told me the boys’ names, 
his mother eased him-gently: “Sim Filer. 
Mel Murdock, and Boliver Eldridge. 
Wouldn’t it be easier for you if you told 
me the whole story?”’ 

Happy obviously considered ethics. He 
appeared to conclude finally that he 
could with honor answer his mother’s 
questions. ‘Well, Mother, it was this 
way: Sim thought of it. You see, Dan 
Farmer's got a crush on Thelma Baldwin. 
It’s awful silly to have a crush on a girl, 
don’t you think so, Mother?” 

A little nonplused, Gertrude answered, 
“No; it’s not silly. It only seems silly to 
little boys.” 

“Well, anyway, I think it’s silly, and 
Sim and Mel and Boliver all think its 
silly. We knew that Dan was taking 
Thelma Baldwin for a ride that night. 
and we tried to think of some joke we 
could play on them. What they wanted 
to do was to let out most of the gas from 
Dan’s old fliv, but they couldn’t do that 
because Dan was round all afternoon, 
and then Boliver thought of another plan. 
He thought it would be great fun t 
frighten them when they came driving 
over the Old Road. So I got four sheets.” 

“Oh, they were my sheets,” his mother 
interrupted. 

“Yes,” Happy said, in a matter-of-fact 
voice. “\The,others couldn’t get any from 
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LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


and H.C. WITWER! 


Lance Farriess did not dare announce 
his engagement to Effie Meade—because of 
the “other woman.” So Tabor Wynne was 
prevailed upon to smooth the way. But 
imagine Tabor’s surprise, on leaving the 
Hotel Winston, after an embarrassing inter- 
view, at seeing his wife and Fairless step off 
the elevator. 

dramatic situation closes the first een 
of Louts Josern Vance’s new novel “White Fire” i 
Co.uer’s for Aucust Ist. ose who have Sead 
advance proofs say that “White Fire” is the most ab- 
sorbing novel Mr. Vance has written. Sodon’t missit. 


They were waiting for 
the end of the world— 


THEIR ASCENSION robes were 
ready and Tillie and Betsey were 
tomeet EleazaronShankweiler’s 
Hill at midnight. Tillie had 
said good-bye to her chests and 
bureaus and spinning wheels, 
while Betsey was out, shovel 
in hand, clearing a path to the 
hill. “The End of the World” 
is a charming and sympathetic 
story of two spinster sisters — 
in the AucusT Ist issue of 
Co.iier’s. 

By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


Fiction 


Elsie Singmaster 
Chester T. Crowell 
George Weston 

Ben Ames Williams 
Wallace Irwin 

Albert Payson Terhune 
Albert Richard Wetjen 
Achmed Abdullah 
Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Helen R. Hull 


Konrad Bercovici 


IS is just a foretaste of what readers of 
COLLIER’S may look for in the way of 
entertainment during the next few weeks. 


Stories you will enjoy reading, as much for 
the skill with which they are told, as for the 
characters and situations they present. For 
stories that appear in COLLIER’S are written 
by the leading fiction writers of the day — 
and they represent the best work of these 
writers. 


That is one reason, no doubt, why more than . 


a million men and women read COLLIER’S 


regularly. 


REMEMBER TUESDAY 


the day Co.uier’s appears on the newsstands, bringing 
to you the outstanding work of such writers as these: 


Courtney Ryley Cooper 


A mysTERIOUS and handsome new | “school 
teacher,”’a haunted house—and Bill Grimm, 
pilot of the only taxi in Fairfax Falls —these 
are the ingredients of “The Lady of Lyons, 
N.Y.”, the first story in H. C. Wrrwer’s new 
series for CoLuier’s. It comes out in the 
issue of Jury 18th—and the other stories 
in the series, under the general title of 
“Bill Grimm’s Progress”, will appear at in- 
tervals throughout the year. Read them 
hie you'll agree that they’re Wrrwer at 
is best. | | 


Some of the men of Vere 
milion admired Mary 
Blaine secretly and some 
of them openly— 


THE wWomMEN looked at her 


Articles 
Frederick L. Collins 
Stephen Leacock 


Edward Mott Woolley L 

Henry Justin Smith askance. She lost her position in 
H. L. Phillips the high school, the land on 
Uncle Henry which her home stood was taken 


by the mining company and — 


William Allen Whi 
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their mothers without their noticing. But 
I knew you wouldn’t notice if I took a 
dozen.” 

Gertrude managed to hold a steady 
expression at this unconscious thrust. 
“Go on,” she urged. 

“So I climbed out the window after— 
after you'd gone to bed, and we fellows 
met at the big oak down in the Hollow. 
We took off part of our clothes in the 
bushes and wrapped the sheets round us, 
and when we heard the car coming, we 
just ran out in front on the road. Sim 


called to us to throw the sheets off and— — 


and—and we all did. 

“Dan stopped the car and started to 
get out, and then we all ran, and Thelma 
screamed to Dan not to go away, and 
then Dan got back in the car and—” 

“But what was your idea in taking 
off some of your clothes:’’ Gertrude asked 
casually. 

“Well, Mother,” Happy explained, 
with a faint touch of impatience at her 
lack of perception, “we wanted to look 
like ghosts. Don’t you see, we'd be so 
much more like ghosts if we weren’t all 
dressed.” 

‘1 see that,” Gertrude replied. Then, 
and still casually, “‘but why did Sim tell 
you to throw the sheets off?” 

“Well, I suppose he thought we'd be 
even more like ghosts,” Happy answered 
instantly. But again his eyes dropped, 
and his mouth convulsed: ‘‘I don’t think 
he meant—!I never thought—they didn’t 
think, Mother. I didn’t really—” 

“T° see.” Again Gertrude brought 
Happy’s. flounderings to an end. ‘But 
now, Happy, I’ve got to ask you to do 
something that you won’t like. ' You see, 
Miss Baldwin was awfully frightened and 
very angry, and I told Mr. Ely that I 
would 
house this evening to explain to her that 
you didn’t realize what you were doing 
when you threw the sheet off; that you 


meant only to look like a ghost. Will you © 


do that?” 

“Oh, Mother,” Happy satd, in an 
appalled voice, “I couldn’t! I couldn't!” 

Gertrude did not urge him. For a mo- 
ment she remained silent. Her heart 
younded, though. It seemed to gain a 
eat. “Happy,” she began finally, “I 
am going to tell you something very im- 
portant. Perhaps if we were back vee 
wood 1 wouldn’t do this. But now Pm 
all alone; you’re the man of the family, 
and I must have somebody to help me 
through the next few months. Happy, 
after Christmas time there is going to be 
another baby in this house. You are going 
to have a little brother or sister... .”’ 


Harry did not speak. He stared at his 
mother. Gertrude studied him closely. 
What had contact with Morgan’s Hollow 
added to his infantile lore? But Happy’s 
eyes seemed to show only the complete 
candor of astonishment. 

Gertrude went on, ordering her state- 
ments carefully, and wording them with 
deliberation. ‘* There will be some months 
now in which I sha’n’t perhaps be as well 
as usual.” She paused. A change came 
in Happy’s look; a flm dropped over the 
astounded candor of his eyes. ‘ Before 
you and Editha and Nabby came, I felt 
very well indeed.” That film seemed to 
thicken. 

Gertrude’s heart gained another beat. 


send you over to Miss Baldwin’s . 


He did know... they had told him.... 
“I don’t know whether I shall have so 
easy a time now, because, my son, my 


-separation from your father has caused 


me a great deal of unhappiness. Nabby 
is too young to understand, and Editha 
isn’t big enough to be of much use, but 
you will be ten years old before the baby 
is born.. I shall need your help. You see, 
this baby won’t have any father, as you 
and Editha and Nabby had—it will have 
only a mother. So that it will particularly 
need a big brother, and I shall particularly 
need a big son. Do you think you can 
help us?” 

“Oh, Mother!” Happy exclaimed. 
His voice was strangely thin and strained, 
yet emotion had seeped into it. “Of 
course I can!” He seemed to cast about 


for action into which to translate this 
new feeling. Then, ‘ Mother,” he added 


eagerly, “Tl go .straight up to Miss . 
Baldwin’s now, and tell her I’m Sorry for — 


what I did.”” He jumped from his seat as 
though he would rush from the room, but 
paused in mid-flight. “‘That’s nothing!” 
he exclaimed, as though he were reassur- 
ing himself. And then he added, still 
communing with that inner being, “Gee, 
I’d Itke to have a brother!” 

But he continued to stand in a self- 
arrested attitude; and it was presently 
obvious that it was not this aspect of the 
situation which engaged his thoughts. 
“Mother,” he demanded electrically, 
“how do you know we're going to have 
a baby? Where do babies come from? 
Now, Sim Filer says—” : 

“Happy,” Gertrude began; but her 
voice broke and the released tears poured 
down her face, ‘‘come over here and sit 
on my lap. I’ve something to tell you, 
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my son. ... ore 


HE session with the two other children 

- was brief. Nabby received the news of 
the prospective addition to the famil 
with a starry-eyed delight and a Re 
lipped wonder. She asked no questions, 
accepting it as part of the fairy phenomena 
of a magic world. Editha was equally 
incurious in regard to the mechanism of 
this event. To Gertrude’s astonishment, 
however, she developed a social sensitive- 
ness. She burst into tears that threatened 
to become hysteria. 

“T’m ashamed,” she sobbed. ‘I’m 
ashamed. We have no father, and so why 
should we have any more brothers and 
sisters?”? Another aspect struck her. She 
wailed, “We're poor!” And then, as 
though this were the final infamy of her 
unfathered situation, “‘We even haven’t 
any dining-room furniture!” 

“But you see, Editha,” Gertrude ex- 
plained, ‘‘the baby won’t notice that. It 
will be so tiny that it won't care whether 
there is any furniture in the house. All it 
will want is milk and sleep and people to 
love it. Don’t you think you could love a 
new baby? You'll have to help me take 
care of it.” 7 

Editha’s facile tears positively snapped 
dry at this aspect of the situation. Her 
eyes turned to brown diamonds. ‘Oh, 
Mother, will you have a baby carriage 
forit?” she demanded breathlessly.“ You 
don’t know how I wanted a baby in the 
family when Joyce Kilby used to wheel 
her brother in his carriage every after- 
noon.”’. 

“The baby will certainly have a ‘car- 


ete 


riage,’ Gertrude promised her; ‘‘and you 
shall take it out every day.” ; 
In her bedroom that night, after the 
children had gone to sleep, Gertrude ex- 
amined her check book. Her weeks of 
stupor had produced but one happy re- 
sult: Living only from day to day, and 
without extra expenditure of any kind. 
she had made little proportional inroad 
into Will Haviland’s two monthly checks. 
_ Although hfe in Rock Harbor need 
never be so expensive as in Maywood. 
still this stringent economy could not 
keep up. For one thing, she would 
need relp with the housework. Ah—thart 
was simple; she would send for Maggie, onc 
of the servants they had had in Maywood. 
Then, although the house would serve as 
it was during the summer, for winter liv- 
ing, especially with a new baby, there 
should be salient changes. A telephone 
she must have. More than anything she 
wanted a bathroom. But was not a fur- 
nace more necessary? She sat for a long 
time thinking these things over. Other 
considerations, esthetic mainly, advanced 
their claims: fresh paper on the dilapi- 
dated walls; new paint; new furniture: 
daintiness of various sorts. Through this 
tumult, Editha’s wailed comment ran a 
perturbing trail, ‘‘We even haven’t any 
dining-room furniture!” 


YWHEN Happy startedto leave the 
house after brecbece the next morn- 
ing, ““Where are you going, son!” Ger- 
trude asked. 

‘Oh, to see Sim—or some of the boys..” 

“Where does Sim Filer live?” 

‘*Morgan’s Hollow.” _ 

Morgan’s Hollow!. A picture that had 
once hung in Gertrude’s mind suddenly 
Hashed there again, clear as though trans- 
lated into the terms of the moving pic- 
ture: Ramshackle houses; sagging barns: 
ash piles; manure heaps; furtive faces at 
the windows; filthy children in the yards. 

“You play often in the Hollow, Hanns. 
don’t yout” 

‘All che time,” Happy answered. 

“What is there about it that you like 
so much!” 

“Oh, there are so many things you can 
do. Old cars and wagons everywhere. 
There are a lot of fellers down there, too.” 

Fellows,” Gertrude corrected mechan- 
ically. —_ 
“Fellows,” Happy obediently echoed: 
‘and lots of places you can go. Gee, it’s 
great for tag, and hide-and-go-seek.”’ 

“T see,” Gertrude said. And = then. 
“What do you lke about it so much. 
Edithai”’ 

“Oh, I like Jess Farmer,” Editha de- 
clared instantly. “She has a trunk full of 
old clothes in her attic, and we dress up 
there every day.” 

“T see,” Gertrude said again. ‘‘ But 
why do you always have to go there? Why 
don’t you invite the children here?” 

“Oh, there’s nothing we can do up 
here,” Happy declared disdainfully. And. 
'There’s nothing for Jess and me to play 
with here,” Editha reinforced him. 
“Children, you can’t go—” Gertrude 


‘was beginning. And then suddenly she 


stopped, quathing before the prospect cf 
forbidding them to leave the place. After 
all, what had she to offer in the way ot 
amusement? In an instant her mood 
of_ exaltation sagged, snapped. And as 
ahways, when melancholy came, Mav- 
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wood seemed to pass before her eyes in a 
series of loved pictures: The Leavitt's 
old garden ... deep blue Canterbury 
bells against wine-red hollyhocks . . . the 
golf course. . .a group of young matrons 
in their sports clothes annie tea on the 
pa of the clubhouse . . . Phoebe 


arburton’s tennis court. .. . 


ENNIS! Tennis. That was the solu- 
tion. A tennis court. But who could 
put it in? To whom could she turn? 
“Happy!” she said, “I want you to 
invite Sam Filer and Mel Murdock and 
Boliver Eldridge to supper to-night. [I’m 
oing to do something on this place that 
i think will interest you boys more than 


anything you're doing now. Get down | 
_cutting, chopping, and uprooting. At the 


there at once and give them my invita- 
tion; and then come straight back again. 
I shall want your help to-day. | And, 


Editha, you invite Jess to come up here. 


to spend the day with us. I have a plan 
for you two girls, too.”’ 

“Oh, Mother, tell me!”” Editha begged. 
And, ‘‘Won’t you let me guess, Mother?” 
Happy entreated. But Gertrude was ada- 
mant in her refusal, and the two children 
presently disappeared in the direction of 
the Hollow. 

Her spirits swinging back to the heights 
again, Gercnide wrote notes to the tele- 
phone company, and a long letter to Mag- 
gie, explaining her situation and enjoin- 
ing her to secrecy. Then she went from 
room to room, adding minor touches to 
her work of the day before. 

A. big roll, still untouched from the 
unpacking of yesterday, turned out, to 
her disappointment, to be some of Will’s 
drawing paper, not the chintz she had 
mistakenly supposed that she had packed. 
She put the roll in her bureau drawer and 
continued her tour of the house. How 
dispiriting was the dingy wall paper! 

“Mother, ’”’ Nabby’s voice called, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Tront’s here.” 

‘*A tinted wash,” Gertrude decided as 
she descended the stairs. “I'll put it 
right over the paper!”’ 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Haviland,” Mrs. 
Tront greeted her. ‘You remember that 
black walnut dining-room set you was so 
interested in at the Walker auction the 
other day? Well, my cousin, Tom Med- 
way, bought it. When he got it home, 
his wife didn’t like it at all. He called me 
up this morning to ask me if I’d come 
over and tell you that if you want it you 
can have it for just what he paid for it. 
He says he can fetch it over this after- 
noon.” 

~“T scarcely think,’’ Gertrude was be- 
ginning. And then—oh, it was wonderful 
that that black fog was lifting from her 
mind—no dining-room furniture! But 
with the dining-room walls tinted a deep 
cream, and against it the black walnut set 
painted in blue and green; the carvings 
of grapes and grape leaves in the gayest 
ai most futuristic combination of colors 
she could plan. ‘Tell your cousin that 
I'll be very glad to take the set off his 
hands. I'll be here all the afternoon.” 

It was so early when Gertrude Havi- 
land came out of her house the next 
morning that the day light had not 
yet absorbed the dawn light. She was 
wearing a short skirt and a long cotton 
smock; thick gloves, the gauntlets of 
which covered the ends of her sleeves. 
She carried a pair of shears. She paused, 


and gazed appraisingly over her estate. 
About the kitchen door there was a 


clearing from which a path emerged, ran _ 


around the house, and ended in another 
little clearing at the front door. From 
this second clearing emerged another 
pathy which stretched to the front gate. 

alf way to the road towered the pair of 
wineglass elms, traditionally placed in 
front of Colonial houses. About them 
and beyond heaved a sea of massed green. 
Near the path vegetation was lower and 
thinner, a later growth, presumably. Be- 
yond lay anarchy. ; 

At once Gertrude began to cut the 
vegetation at the point where the front 
pat joined the front-door clearing. For 

alf an hour she worked, pulling, raking, 


end of that time she had cleared only two 


or three square yards. She was exhausted. . 
‘Beyond lay a growth so tall and thick that. 
it resisted all her tools. Panting, she sat’ 


down on a rock and considered the prob- 
lem. She became aware, after an inter- 
val, of movement at her side. Ira Forbes 
had entered the picture, a rake, a hoe, a 
crowbar, and an ax over one shoulder; a 
spade and a huge pair of clippers over the 
other. | 

“Think they’d take me on as a model 
for a mail order house catalogue?” he 
asked, without greeting of any kind. 
““There’s only one set of instruments 
more futile than those you’re using, Mrs. 
Haviland, and that’s a manicure set. 
caught a glimpse of you from a window, 
so I brought you some real tools. Here’ 
—he pulled a pair of gloves from his 
pocket — “here’s some deerskins Lydia 
sent. She says they’re the only sure pro- 
tection against thorns.” 


CZ ERTRUDE occupied herself pulling 
off her gloves, drawing the new ones 
with meticulous care over her scratched 


hands. She had been dreading the next‘ 


meeting with Ira Forbes. However, now 
that it had come everything was quite 
natural—commonplace_ even. “You're 
both so kind to me,” she murmured. 

As was customary with him, Ira ig- 
nored the expression of her gratitude. 
“What's your idea?” he demanded; “‘are 
you going to clear this place off entirely?” 

“To tell you the truth,” Gertrude an- 
swered, “I don’t know exactly zehatI want. 
It occurred to me that the children would 
be more likely to stay at home if there 
was some place here where they could 
play. Id like to cut out enough of it so 
that we could walk about with comfort; 
and yet I'd like to leave the wild quality.” 

Ira swept a black, analytic eye over the 
jungle. “Well, how about this spot we’re 
standing on? What would you like to 
have cut down here?” 

“T had been looking it over before 
you came,” Gertrude answered instantly, 
“‘and I think I'd like to leave this boulder 
surrounded by this thick circle of wild 
roses. And beyond, way through, I think 
I can see a clump of white birches. I'd 
like to clean out betaeed these two—the 
rock and the birches.”’ 

‘*Let me show you how to work, then,” 
Ira offered. He selected an ax from the 
tools he had brought with him and began 
to wield it vigorously. 

But the ringing of the breakfast bell 
interrupted the work. 

“Pm awfully obliged to yous) Mr. 


Forbes,”’ Gertrude said; “and thank you 
for the tools. I can go on beautifully | 


now by myself.” 

He had made no reference, she reflected, 
on her way up to the house, to their ex- 
perience of three nights before. But this. 
she told herself, was exactly what she 
wanted. That night ride, with its welter 
of revelation on her part, seemed from the 
quieting distance aE a little time like the 
impulse of mania. But apparently it had 
not impressed him that way. Apparently. 
it had not impressed him at all. Very 
likely he looked upon it as a normal, 
natural happening. 

After all, Gertrude summed up the 
situation, country life was ve f 
from city life. .There was a real neighbor- 
liness where neighbors were so few. Ir: 
Forbes would never even suspect what 


away from a code-induced reticence. 


GHE had scarcely begun work the second 
morning when Ira appeared at her side. 
“‘T always get up-early, Mrs. Haviland,” 
he said ina matter-of-fact voice, “although 
I have nothing to do. My conscience 
reproached me when I saw you working.” 


different 


“it meant for a woman of her type to break - 


“But, Mr. Forbes,” Gertrude remon- 


strated, “you mustn't feel that way about 
it. This is a work that I have set for my- 
self—deliberately. You see, I feel that 
there is no surer way of making this place 
seem like home than to do as much of the 
making over of it as I can. It really is not 
a burden. It’s a pleasure!” 

“‘T understand that!” Ira Forbes said 
easily. “But, as long as I’m here, I hope 
you won’t send me away.” 

Gertrude answered uncertainly, “I'm 
very glad of your help indeed, only please 
don’t think that you must give it.” 

To this Ira answered nothing. He only 
took up the ax. But presently he recurred 
to Gertrude’s previous statement. “I un- 
derstand, as I said, how you feel about 
doing this work yourself. But do you 
think you ought to do it”—he paused for 
a perceptible interval, and then added— 
“‘now?’’ His emphasis set the word apart. 
but in addition he seemed to drop it as 
though it scorched. 

So it had not seemed unimportant to 
him. Unaccountably, Gertrude was glad. 
“IT am a very strong woman,” she ex 
plained, “and I happen not only to be ver 
well at these times, but full of energy. 
course when it comes to the end, the last 
month— But, you see, I thought I would 
like to start something that I could de 
when the children were not about. No. 
please don’t suggest knitting. I have 
altogether too much vitality to knit!” 

Ira laughed and took up the ax again. 

She was glad that he had not forgotten. 
“Why?” Ls found herself wondering. 
But that pleasure was easy of explani 
tion, she decided It would help, as het 
way grew harder, to know that somebody 
was watching sympathetically. Ona suc 
den impulse she told him of her experience 
with David Ely. 

“Oh, that’s why you're putting in the 
tennis court.” 

“Yes! You see, I realized what I had 
done in letting the children get so out o 


hand. 1 decided that I’d got to set uP 


some attraction at home that would nv 
Morgan’s Hollow.” 


‘“SYou’ve managed to keep them away | 


from‘the Hollow?” 
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Longview has all the essen- 
tials to make a city, and its 
foremost asset is Transporta- 
tion—three trans-continental 
railways, the Northern Pacif- 
ic, the Union Pacific and the 
Great Northern; the Colum- 
bia River with its ocean-go- 
ing commerce to the leading 
ports of the world; two in- 
ternationally famous paved 
highways—the Columbia 
River Highway and the Pa- 
cific Highway—and a third, 
the Ocean Beach Highway, 
now being built. Longview 
is 50 miles northwest of Port- 
land, 50 miles east of the 
Pacific Ocean and 135 miles 
south of Seattle. 


A passenger station now being 
built at a cost of $75,000 
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A public library now being built 
at a cost of $150,000 


A public hospital to cost $200,000, 
Paka first unit of which is 
now being built 
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on, while typically representative of 
ities at the Longview docks, is an 


artist's conception of the scene and is not made 
(rom a photograph. 


Where Rail, Water 
and Highway Meet= 


LONGVIEW 
“Washington 


Offers ten essentials of successful industry 


| eis Washington, the new 
jLa4 industrial city of the Pacific 
Northwest, has grown from nothing 
to a permanent, modern city of more 
than 7,CCO population in less than 
two years’ time without the use of 
“boom methods!” From the begin- 
ning, those who founded the enter- 
prise asked nothing more of investors 
than chatthey make their own caretul 
investigation—that they sift to the 
very bottom the facts as gathered by the 
engineers employed by the founders. 


The results speak for themselves. In- 
vestigation of transportation facilities, 
markets and raw material, first led 
The Long-Bell Lumber Company to 
this broad valley at the confluence of 
the Columbia and the Cowlitz Rivers, 
halfway benween Portland and the 
Pacific Ocean. A great lumber man- 
ufacturing plantwas erected, and now, 
ten months after the first log was 
sawed, a second large unit is being 
built. 


Other great industries and investors 
saw Longvicw begin to grow and sent 
their engineers and transportation 
experts to Investigate. Hence, the 
recent announcement by the Weyer- 
hacuser Timber Company, largest 


MONTHLY PAYROLLS $800,000 


Longview’s payrolls will aggregate 


$800,000 a month as early as July, 
it is conservatively estimated. 


private timber holders in the United 
States, that it, too, has selected Long- 
view as the site for one of its great 
manufacturing plants. A statement 
by a Weyerhacuser executive says: 
“Longview affords cconomical water trans- 
portation as well as rail facilities not 
excelled by any other location in cither 
Washington or Oregon.” 


Now comes the Fleishhacker banking inter- 
ests of San Francisco and purchases the con- 
trol of the Longview National Bank founded 
in May, 1923, and today with resources of 
$932,000. Says a Fleishhacker representa. 
tive: “The purchase is a striking evidence 
of the impression Longview has made upon 
business and financial interests in other parts 
of the country.” 


Last summer Longview had, it is estimated, 
more than 200,000 visitors. This year the 
young city expects a larger number. 
There is more to see now—a bee-hive of city 
development and building involving millions 
of dollars-—the dramatic spectacle of a city 
being built before your eyes. 

Summer railroad rates of approximately one- 
halt tare for the round trip to Longview and 
other Pacific Northwest cities in effect May 15. 
Stop-over privileges are easily arranged by 
consulting ticket agents or railway conductors. 


The Longview Company 
Longview, Washington 


PLEASE USE THE;COUPON IN 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Washington 


Gentlemen: Please send me literature conce 
ticularly interested in its opportunities for: 


{}] Manufacturing +4 Rerail 
l 


1—Transportation by river, 
by sea, by rail and by 
highway. 


2—Accessible markets, do- 
mestic and foreign. 


3—Expertly planned indus- 
trial districts. 

4—Reasonable land prices. 

5—Raw materials. 

6—Fuel and power. 

7—Labor. 

8—Unexcelled climate. 


9—A beautiful city with all 
modern conveniences. 


10—Community spirit. 


SENDING FOR LITERATURE 
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“Only by bringing the Hollow to them, ” 
Geecade admitted. ‘I invited his three 
special friends, Sim Filer, Mel Murdock, 
and Boliver Eldridge, to come and have a 
talk with me. I made a bargain with 
them that if they’d help Mr. Farmer on 
the tennis court, [’d buy them all rackets. 


So they work all day long here. That keeps _ 


them under my eye, for the present at 
least.” 

“Filer!” Ira ‘repeated meditatively. 
“IT don’t recognize that name. I know 
the Murdocks and Eldridges. Do you 
think they’re going to give you trouble?” 

“T don't know. I have never seen such 
children if my life.- I don’t know how to 
describe them. Boliver alone seems nor- 
mal. He’s a chubby, freckled-faced, 
dimple-chinned boy, full of fun and mis- 
chief. I say he seems normal. I’m not 
sure yet. Mel Murdock is one of those 
weedy, overgrown lads without much 
stamina. He's sly and furtive and under- 
hand, but not a leader. Sim Filer, on the 
other hand, though undersized, is a leader. 
He looks about nine, but he’s thirteen. 


He has in him the makings of a very suc- 
cessful criminal, I shoul a I find it 
hard getting to know him. He’s the most 


silent child I ever saw in my life—and the 
most determined. Clever in a way, too.” 
“What about the girl?” 

“Jess - Farmer? bh, she’s a_ horror! 
She’s a liar and a thief. She really doesn’t 
know what truth: and honesty are. Quite 
pretty, in a strange way. I have a feeling, 
though, that I may be able to do some- 
thing with Aer.” 

“What. holds her here?” 
« “Knitting. D’ve promised to provide 
her and my daughter with the wool for an 
indehnite number of sweaters. Her case 
doesn’t bother me really. It’s Sim Filer.” 


WHAT do -you have them about 
for?” Ira demanded. ‘Why don’t 
you clean them out? I don’t know any 
ether woman who wouldn't.” 

“IT was tempted, I'll admit,” Ger- 
trude answered; *“but somehow it didn’t 
seem exacthy sporting. You see, during 
that pertod in whteh-d-wendered in my 
valley of torment, I turned the children 
loose on Morgan’s Hollow. Now I feel— 
I can’t help feeling it—that IF owe Mor- 
gan’s Hollow a debt. I’ve tried to reason 
myself to the point of getting rid of these 
four defectives, but somehow I can’t do it. 
I have made them my responsibility, and 
I intend to carry it.” 

“T’ll come over and teach the boys to 
play tennis when the court’s ready,’ Ira 
declared. 

“TI shall be grateful if you will.” Ger- 
trude’s voice was absent; and presently 
she reverted to the episode of the sheets. 
“T can’t tell you, Mr. Forbes, how that 
worries me. You don’t think it indi- 
cates anything . . really "— 
her tongue refused to add the word. She 
eluded it, and ended—‘‘in Happy?” 

Ira laughed: “My dear Mrs. Havin 
that’s nonsense. Any man will tell you 
that a boy of that age is a savage. He has 
no honor, no delicacy, no refinement; only 
nuschief, appetite, and often a strange 
combination of curiosity with cruelty. 
When I was a boy we went swimming tn a 
branch of the Mamfret where it runs near 
the railroad track. The boys used to take 
the greatest delight in coming out of the 
water and dancing along the river bank 


when the train went by. It was only 
a wudness, an exuberance. You see, 
bays have no imagination. But they are 
fall of impulses, mainly destructive. No 
one of them, for instance, ever visualized 
his sister sitting at the window of one of 
the cars of that train. They didn’t mean 
anything by it, really. It hasn’t hurt 
them oTheg've all grown up into fairly 
useful citizens.” 

“But Happy, Happy’s mind is now 
such a strange jumble. It’s full of awful 
stuff chat the Hollow boys have put into 
it. He asked me some questions... . 
But I couldn’t answer al of them, I 
couldn’t. Oh, he needs a father so much 
at this moment. .. . It frightens me.” 

‘“Mrs. Haviland, let me take Happy for 
a walk,” Ira suggested. “I'll have a 
man-talk with him. I think I can put 
him. right without his knowing it’s hap- 
pening.” 5 nas 
“Oh,- Mr. . Borbes!” Gertrude ex- 
claimed, “would you? Will you?” And 
suddenly she burst into the tears of a 
desperate relief. 

And so, toiling side by side, the work 
went on every morning. 


NE afternoon, when Gertrude had 

bathed and dressed herself in a fresh 
gown—this was a part of every day’s 
program since Maggie’s coming had 
relieved her of the heavier work of the 
household—Maggie came up-stairs to say 
that a young lady was calling. ‘“‘A Miss 
Baldwin, ma’am.” 

“Miss Baldwin?” Gertrude repeated, 
“Miss Baldwin? Oh, yes! Tell her I’ll 
come down instantly.” 

Following in a few seconds on Maggie’s 
footsteps to the living-room, Gertrude 
came upon Thelma Baldwin gazing about 
her with: 
volubility, her eyes big with admiration, 
was entertaining her. Miss Baldwin arose 
as Gertrude entered, and came forward, 
her hand outstretched. “I am so glad 
that you happen to be in, Mrs. Haviland,” 
she said, going, like a girl, straight to her 


‘subject; “I wanted to come up here the 


next day after Happy called on me, but 
I’ve been away.” 

‘‘Please sit down,” Gertrude said. 
“And, Editha, do run out for .a little 
while. I want to talk with Miss Baldwin.” 

Thelma was the daugther of one of the 
oldest Rock Harbor families, and she was 
the prettiest girl in the town. “I do want 
to apologize to you, Mrs. Haviland,” 
she began hastily, “‘for going to Mr. Ely 
about that—that—that matter. If I had 
taken a moment to think I wouldn’t have 
done it. And when that adorable little 
Happy came over and apologized—well, 
it's haunted me ever since.” 

“Did he apologize nicely?” Gertrude 
inquired. “‘] have never asked him any 
questions.” 

“You haven't!” 
“You haven't!” 

“No, I didn’t think that was quite my 
business.” 

“Why, that’s perfectly wonderful! 
I never heard of such a mother.” For a 
moment [Lhelma looked at Gertrude, her 
eyes wide with wonder, and behind that 
wonder an expression which Gertrude 
could not fathom. “Generally, I’ve 
noticed mothers think everything’s their 
business! 

“He was stveet,”” she answered Ger- 


Thelma exclaimed. 


an astounded look. Editha, all. 


trude’s question. ‘“‘He stumbled and 
stuttered and looked everywhere but at 
me, but somehow he got it out. I knew 
instantly that he was only playing a boy’s 
trick. I fell in love with Happy, Mrs. 
Haviland. I’ve invited him to go canoe 
ing with me just as soon as it is warm 
enough. He said he’d like it. I hope you 
don’t mind.” — 

““No,” Gertrude said. She added, 
with a rueful smile, ‘Not much. Of 
course, it really frightens me to death. 
You know what all mothers are like, Miss 
Baldwin. But he must get accustomed 
to the water—and the sooner the better.” 

“ll teach him to paddle,” Thelma 
offered, ‘‘and later to swim.” 

“Oh, that would be nice of you,” 
Gertrude said gratefully. ‘‘He floats a 
little now; but « the end of this summer 
he should be a real swimmer.” 

“You are putting inia tennis court, | 
see. : Z 
“Yes; I discovered’ the only way to 
know what my boy was<doing was to 
have him where I could keep an eye on 
him. Then I found out that the only way 
to keep him here was to give him some 
thing that would entertain him.” 

“It’s a lovely place for a tennis court.” 
Thelma’s eyes grew wistful as she gazed 
out of the window at the group of 
workers. ~ 

Gertrude made a snap translation of 
that wistfulness. ‘“‘I ho 
to play on this court, Miss Baldwin. 
Mr. Farmer thinks it will be finished in 
another week.” 7 

““Oh, that is so nice df you!” Thelma 
said joyfully. “I adoré tennis; but we 
haven’t any court, and the only times I 
do play are when I go oxer to North Rock. 
And I don’t go over there very often. 
My mother—” She started to add some- 
thing, and then a sudden tightening of her 
soft fics held the words back. 


“(COME any time you can,” Gertrude 
-went on; ‘but I think you'll have to 
bring your own partner.” 

“1 was wondering if ‘I: could invite Dan 
Farmer,” Thelma murmured in a casual 
voice. “‘He plays very well too. And 
could I show him this lovely, lovely 
room?” , 

““By all means invite him,” Gertrude 
urged. “I’m so glad you hke the room. 
Invite anybody Ae you want. I shall be 
delighted to have anybody who cares to 
play here. Indeed,” she went on with a 
smile, “1 now proclaim that this tennis 
court is open to the entire town!” 

“Oh, how wonderful of you!” Thelma 
gasped. “‘How perfectly wonderful! I’m 
afraid you will Be overrun, though, Mrs. 
Haviland.” : 

“IT hope so,” Gertrude said firmly. 
“Nothing would make me happier than 
to have people playing all the time!” 

Uncommanded, Maggie—it came over 
Gertrude suddenly how she had let the 
amenities of life drop away from her— 
brought in tea. Thelma left soon after. 
Gertrude watched the delicate figure. 
swaying as a hollyhock, stop to survey 
the tennis court, and to hold a little con- 
gratulatory chat with Farmer, all the 
time one slim arm about Happy’s shoul 
ders. Gertrude’s heart sang a little. For 
the first time she felt that she had 
dropped a root into the life of the cown. 

(fo be continued) 
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Imagination 
What it is and how it can help you, as it has helped me 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 


VERY man, when he reaches a 

certain age and has attained to 

a certain eminence or has bogged 

down in failure, asks himself at 

least once what is the cause of 

his pleasant fortune or of his regrettable 

plight. 

have reached that age. I have a few 

eray hairs, and do not wish them less. I 

am forty-four years old, and am_ so 

delighted with this age that I wish it 

might continue for thirty more years. 
Certainly I wish myself no younger. 

As is but natural in a man of my busi- 
ness, I have watched closely such portions 
of the world as fell under my vision, and 
have tried to reason from what I have 
seen. I have seen friends and acquatnt- 
ances climb and I have seen them descend, 
and it.has been my trade to ask why. 
Because no man can write about human 
beings with any hope of convincing. his 
readers of the reality of his characters if 
he has not watched his neighbors’ wheels 
«o round 

I have been infinitely curious about 
people, and their whys and wherefores. I 
have been at some pains to study and to 
analyze their careers. “For years I have 
been at it, and I believe I have discovered 
the one great, moving, compelling force 
which makes every man what he becomes 
in the end. 

This, I believe, is the greatest force in 
the universe. I believe all other causes 
are secondary to it. It is so powerful that 
the shehtest human effort cannot be put 
forth until it has done its work; and if it 
should suddenly be annihilated from the 
world, all activity would come to a stand- 
stall, and humanity would become a mass 
of automatons moving about sluggishly 
in meaningless circles. 

This force is not love; it is not religion; 
it is not virtue; it is not ambition —for 
none of these could exist an hour without 
itu... [tis Imagination, 

And “thtre we are. Try it, and see. 
Test it out in your own experience. You 
are going to say right off that I am putting 
forward this absurd theory because aman 
author, and make my living by allowing my 
Imagination to run riot. Of course I make 
my living with my imagination, and so do 
you. Perhaps my method makes it more 
apparent than vours, but that is all. You 
would be juste as futile without it as [. 
Yes, sir, I will go almost to the extreme of 

saving that a person devoid of imagi- 
nation is on a plane with the imbecile. 


How does it work? How can you 
harness this power and put it to work for 
you? I can tell you how I have made it 


work, and how others have made it work, | 


and then, I am sure, you will see for 
yourselves. I can tell you about a saw- 
mill man with whom I sat on a pile of logs 
one night while every dollar he owned in 
the world was going up in smoke and 
flames before our eves. e was not 
watching the fre nor wringing his hands. 
He was very quiet, but not with the quiet 
of despair. His eves were fixed on the 
distance, and now and then he would nod 
his head in the afhrmative or shake it in 
the negative. [ tried to be sympathetic, 
not understanding him then. 

“Pm imagining how the new mill will 
look,” he said. 

Imagining hove the neve mill ceould look! 
There it was. [ knew his insurance was 
enough to pay his debts, and no more. I 
knew the morning would see him the 
owner of a mill site which was worth a 
scant thousand dollars. But he was 
Imagining the new plant hich would 
arise on the ashes! He was able to paint 
for himself a mental picture of an efficient 
sawmill chewing up logs; inside and out 
he could see it, for presently he was 
talking to me about the new horizontal 
resaw which was to effect certain savings, 
and the up-to-date chain conveyors which 
were to eliminate handling, and about 
this and that and the other. Not only was 
he able to imagine the sort of mill he 
wanted to erect, but he imagined himself 
erecting it. He imagined it so hard that 
to him it was an accomplished fact, a 
thing not only possible, but done. 


O NEXT day, with no security but his 
K?7 reputation for integrity, and with no 
asset but his imagination, he went to a 
bank. There, before its board of directors, 
he imagined his mill for them; he worked 
out in his tmagination what it would do, 
and its prohts and its possibilities. Be- 
cause he imagined it so well, he made 
those skeptical business men see it too, 
ahd he walked out of that meeting with a 
loan of ninety thousand dollars. 

When the mill was done he owed well 
in excess of a hundred and hfty thousand; 
but, so well had he tmagined and so 
skillfully and so efhciently had he made 
material his imaginings, that, in three 
years he was free from debt. That’s an 
instance. Nothing but imagination did it. 
He turned the spigot of his imagination 


and let it run, and because it was good, 
able-bodied, rational imagination it car- 
ried him to achievement. 

Every man knows more about himself 
than he does about anybody else. I know 
more about me than I do about my 
closest friend, and so it will be, or ought 
to be, more convincing to you if [ use data 
out of my own life in support of my theory. 


I HAVE enjoyed a modest but gratifying 
success, Not that I am satished with 
mvself or with my work, but I have gone 
far beyond anything I hoped to reach 
twenty years ago. And I should like to 
point out to you some of the major steps 
in the progress. I have just said I have 
gone further than I hoped twenty years 
ago. That is because, twenty years ago, 
I could imagine myself going only to a 
certain point. My imagination held me 
up. Limited) experience and limited 
knowledge of myself and my tools sat 
down on the gail of my imagination and 
prevented it from going ahead at full 
speed. But as I progressed I learned, and 
as [ learned my imagination reached out 
further and further, picturing what I 
might possibly do with myself. 
Gradually [ crept up on the first point 
and passed it. But [ did not stop there. 
because my Imagination had pictured 
something a wavs beyond that I wanted 
to reach—and so on. As I outgrew my 
old imagination, my new one showed me 
what to aim for, and I aimed. [’m still 
arming, and I hope that the day I am 
eighty—if I grow so old—I shall be able 
to imagine myself a hundred, and with 
something very desirable still to reach. 
Now let’s see: My first imagining came 
when [ was about sixteen. I read a book 
called “ Phe Honorable Peter Stirling” — 
and [ still think that was a good book— 
which cast a glamour over the legal pro- 
fession. [ began to imagine. [—with the 
sentimentality of boyhood —imagined my- 
self such a lawver as Peter Stirling was. 
But I had no more chance of becoming a 
lawyer than I had of becoming a polar 
bear—not_ until Imagination got in its 
work. I read that book again and again, 
and dreamed dre: ims, and ntiade pictures. 
I was othce boy in a chair factory, 
having gone to work two years before 
completing my high school course. So, 
you see, an uneducated, Vhis imiagi- 
nation began driving me, so that I went 
down-town in Detroit and besieged law- 
vers’ offces, in the mistaken idea that one 
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cot a legal education in that way. Finally, 
T convinced Judge Van Zile that he ought 
to let me study in his office. So he lent me 
“Anson on Contracts” and told me to go 
to it... . This was in the summer. H 
told me about a law school where I could 
go nights, and take my degree in three 
years... . I imagined my self into that 
school and was graduated, and became a 
member of the bar. 


Bu! you are going to object, this fellow 
is an author andi imagination ts his stock 
in trade—it won’t work for me. Let’s see. 

There is a man named Henry Ford. 
Years ago he was a stationary engineer 
and a tinkerer. A tinkerer with imagina- 
tion. Now, the great thing Henry Ford 
imagined was not an automobile. Lots 
of mechanical-minded folks had plas 
horseless carriages. Why Mr. Ford 1 
ereat is that he was able to imagine w hae 
the horséless carriage would do to the 
world. This is a fact: Before the first 
wheel was turned on a city’s pavements, 
before the first motor propelled a gasolene 
vehicle, Henry Ford would sit and tell 
you of streets thronged and jammed with 
automobiles. I believe he could see Wood- 
ward Avenue, in Detroit, massed with 
automobiles. IT am confident that his 
imagination showed him a picture of 
things pretty much as they exist to-day. 

Because he imagined this marvel, he 
was able to do with his car what nobody 
else has done; because he could imagine 
that almost every family in the United 
States would one day drive a car, he has 
been able to make himself a billionaire. 
Hundreds and thousands of other men 
saw money in motors; but only Henry 
Ford saw them as a universal need. His 
imagination compelled him to work to 
that end—to the end of supplying that 
need. 

Again you are going to object. But 
Mr. Ford is a genius, you will say. All 
right. I know another man in Detroit, 
still young. One day I walked with him 
out in the country along a broad country 
road. Here and there was the house of a 
venturesome suburbanite; but the city 
was far away. Of a sudden he stopped 
and looked around. ‘‘ Bud,” he said, 

“take a look. Can’t you see it ina dozen 
years? A car line will run along here. 
These farms will be cut up into streets. 
This country road will be a business 
artery. W hy, I can see how it’s 
going to Nook? 

“Fine stuff,” said I; “but what of it?” 

“Let’s dig up the money and buy every 
corner or possible corner we can get,” he 
said. 

The answer is that 1, whose business 1s 
imagination, couldn’t imagine it. He, 
whose business then was working for a 
railroad, could imagine it. He mortgaged 
his little house and took his savings out of 
the bank, and borrowed every cent he 
could. With it he bought, making small 

ayments down; and the average cost to 
fe of his land was seven dollars a foot. 

In five years he was offered seven- 
ty dollars. In‘ ten years he sold a part for 
two hundred dollars a foot. To-day he is 
a wealthy man, a very Ww ealthy man—and 
all because his imagination worked one 
Sunday morning. Now, object to that one, 
if you can. He was no ‘author, he was no 
genius, he was just a plain, everyday 
clerk in a railroad office. 
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To get back to myself: [had got what 
I wanted, because imagination had done 
itsjob. But when got it I found it wasn’t 
what I wanted, after all. The law as I 
imagined it and as it was were vastly dif- 
ferent. For a while I was pretty discour- 
aged, and then imagination got to work 
again. I imagined what my legal training 
would do for me in some other profession. 

So my imagination cast around to find 
where this asset would be of use, and 
hxed upon the newspaper. I pictured my- 
self as the sort of reporter who was sent 
to write about important trials, and that 
seemed a very fine thing indeed. Such 
reporters—at least, in that day—made 
more money than the average lawyer, and 
seemed to occupy more desirable positions. 

So I cast around me, looking for a toe- 
hold, and again imagination did the trick. 
I didn’t go ask for a job; I imagined I was 
a reporter and went to a court-martial 
in the Michigan National Guard—some- 
thing the papers had little interest in— 
and wrote a piece about it as I saw it. I 
must have put imagination into the piece, 
because, when I took 1 it to the city editor 
of the Detroit ‘‘ News,” he printed it, and 
offered me a job. 

Not as a star reporter doing important 
trials, but as a leg man writing unim- 
portant obituaries and begging photo- 
graphs. But I was still imagining myself 
that other thing, and one day they 
sent me up—for news was dull—to write 
a little piece about the morning police 
court. This is the court to which drunks 
and vagrants and petty offenders are 
brought. If it had amounted to anything 
I should not have been sent there. But I 
sat in that court, and imagination got to 
work. I imagined the judge was a feudal 
king and that the prisoners were being 
brought to him for justice, as they were in 
medieval days—and wrote about it that 
way. I tried to be funny. But most of all 
I tried to get into it the thing I imagined. 
I was astonished at the result. 

For months I was sent back daily to 
write that sort of thing; and, to my 
amazement, papers in other cities copied 
it, and my head began to emerge above 
the surface. Nothing but imagination. 


UT to get away from us professional 
imaginers—’ m thinking ahi a boy 
in Vermont, a grocery clerk who also 
drove the delivery wagon. He was about 
twenty-two and earned some twelve 
dollars a week. The store he worked in 
was an old-fashioned, dingy, cluttered, 
confused country grocery. ... But he 
had imagination. He talked to me about 
it one day—as enthusiastic as your ereat- 
est genius could be at some great vision. 
“Look at the place!” he said. ‘Good 
stock, good location, pretty good trade— 
but just see what it could be.” 

“How?” I asked. 

“Shut your eyes, ” he said, “and imagine 
a store like this’’—here he described his 
ideal store—‘‘ with windows you can see 
through, and have them—well—I can 
see how I'd hx ’em up. And I can see the 
inside of her. Say, I bet that kind of 
store, run like I’d run her, would double 
and maybe triple the trade.” 

It became an obsession with him. Al- 
ways he was imagining this ideal store, 
until he wore down his boss and got 
concessions. Broad, clean windows came 
first. alterations inside, methods of dis- 


play, treatment of customers. Little by 
fede. he reconstructed the building, until 
it became the thing he had imagined. And 
trade not only doubled but tripled. The 
hrst I knew he was a partner, the next, 
he had dickered to buy out his old boss. 
To-day he owns half a dozen stores of the 
sort he imagined. He imagined him- 
self into the ownership of them. Nothing 
marvelous or spectacular about that, eh? 

Just a plain ie ho could make a mental 
picture of a grocery store. You can do 
that, can’t you? 

Now, every newspaper man, to return 
to my own experience again, wants to 
write for the magazines. I did. I wanted 
to be a real author or a magazine editor. 
So I tried writing fiction. ie was pretty 

or fiction, and nobody would buy it. 
The reason was, of course, that I hadn’t 
learned to use my tools, the chief of which 
was this very imagination. But I did grow 
more proficient, and gradually began to 
sell a story now and then to the Shcapee 
magazines. Maybe for twenty dollars. I 
Was quite set up about it. 


HEN I wrote a story, a little fellow and 

ina humorous vein. This I sent to six- 
teen different cheap magazines, and each of 
them returned it. Up to now I had never 
been able to imagine myself in the big 
fellows—not in such magazines as this 
one—but one evening I sat down and 
thought it over, and got to imagining how 
good it would feel to bei in select company. 
It worked on me until I really could see 
myself there. So much so that I did a 
silly thing. IT took that humorous little 
story which had been to sixteen magazines 
and sent it to ““Harper’s.”” We all stood 
in awe of that publication because of its 
dignity and the literary merit of its 
content. . Well, the imagination had 
the best of it, for Mr. Wells bought the 
story, and a number of others in quick 
succession. I had imagined myself into 
his table of contents. 

Editorship looked a long way off to me; 
but it so happened that a magazine was 
published in my own town. It was near 
enough, so [ could imagine myself on its 
editorial staff, and I started in at that. 
Having imagined the possibility of it, I 
set to work to move toward it and, the 
first I knew, I was on the editorial staff, 
where [ remained for eight years. 

During this time I continued to write; 
but I had never written anything but 
short stories. A novel looked so big and 
so intricate that I couldn’t imagine myself 
doing one of them. Then I got to imagin- 
ing what sort of novel I would write zf I 
ever wrote one. My mind ran on the 
woods—because I was a city man—and on 
the sort of people who lived and worked 
and fought and loved in the woods. So I 
would spend evenings imagining how I 
could write a novel, if only I could live in 
the timber and get acquainted with it. 
Even then I had sense enough to know I 
couldn’t write about something I didn’t 
understand thoroughly. 

The result of it was that I imagined 
myself into the woods. I left a safe 
editorial job to take another job in a saw- 
null and clothes-pin mill, at just half the 
salary—because [| imagined I would be 
able to write a novel if I did. Well, I 
stuck to that, and watched the folks And 
their ways until I knew them pretty well— 
and@went to work at my book. . . . Thad 
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this book finished —all but a few touches— 
when the mill I worked in burned to the 
2round, and the manuscript with it. 

For a few days after that I was prett 
low. At first, t eeatdate imagine aiyeell 
going through the drudgery of rewriting 
that novel from memory. But I set at it, 
yust the same, and it turned out to be 
good fortune. Probably the first draft of 
that book was pretty rotten; but the 
second writing saved from the rubbish 
only what was worth saving, what clung 
to my memory; and I finished the job. 
Now here my imagination came a cropper. 
And luck stepped in for 
once. I said in the begin- 
ning that you have to 
imagine a thing before you 
can do it; but this time | 
imagined only half way, 
and that carried the whole 
distance. 


I COULD see myself the 
author of anovelincovers; 
but in my wildest flight of 
fancy I could not see my- 
self the author of a full 
serial in an important maga- 
zine. Right there I might 
have fallen down and real- 
ized only a tenth of the 
possibilities life had to offer 
me. But another fellow’s 
imagination and kindliness 
stepped in. //e—the pub- 
lisher to whom [I sent the 
manuscript—imagined it as 
a serial, and sent it to what 
was regarded as the most 
difficult market in the coun- 
try. I all but dropped dead 
to receive a letter from the 
editor of this magazine, 
buying the serial and en- 
closing the largest check I 
had ever seen. 

Right then and there I 
determined never to put a 
check rein on my imagina- 
tion. And I never have. 
I’ve imagined further and 
further, and always, up to 
now, I’ve caught up with 
my imagination, and had to 
send it further along. And 
| always shall do so. 

Now you will say this 1s 
only an author’s story. It 
is an imaginative man’s 
story of imagination, and therefore does 
not mean a thing. But I repeat what I 
said in the beginning: it is as true of you 
as of me. You cannot perform the mi- 
nutest action without imagining its per- 
formance before you move. There is no 
slight thing in she world which can be 
carried out until it has been imagined— 
and no great thing. 

In order to walk to the street car in the 
morning you must first imagine yourself 
walking to the street car. If you get into 
a fight with a man on the street you can- 
not hit him on the jaw unless you can 
imagine your fist traveling to its mark. 
You hit him in your mind before you hit 
him with your fist. If you are a grocer 
you can’t sell a can of salmon until 
imagination has functioned. Now that, 
you say, isnonsense. But let’s investigate: 

First, how did the can of salmon get on 
vour shelves? 


1881. 


Why, you bought it from the whole- 
saler. 
But why did you buy it from the whole- 
saler? 
To sell to a customer. 
Now, go over that with your lead pencil, 
and see where it brings you up. You 
hadn’t sold it to the customer. The 
customer had not come in to ask you to 
et him a can of salmon. No, indeed; you 
ought dozens of cans for sale to persons 
unknown. And why? Because, in your 


mind, you had imagined the completed 
transaction, and had even figured the 
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profits on it. If you had not been able to 
imagine yourself making sales and deriv- 
ing prohts, you never would have become 


a grocer. 
\ HAT isa vast and complicated busi- 

ness deal but a masterpiece of im- 
agination? Your financier must be able to 
sit down and to imagine his way through an 
intricacy of detail and of possibility. He 
must be able to imagine what other folks 
will do at certain moments, and how he will 
counter. He must build up his plot as an 
author does. There is no less imagination 
in business than in writing fiction. 

_ There is your painter or your sculptor. 
No artist can paint a picture until he 
imagines it, sees it complete in his mind’s 
eye. No sculptor can cut out a statue 
until he sees that statue in the block of 
marble. No editor can issue an edition of 
his magazine until he has first visualized 
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it and, by calling upon his imagination, 
planned it to its least detail. 

Everybody has imagination—in some 
degree. Some folks use it for amusement, 
some folks waste it on impractical visions, 
like Colonel Mulberry Sellers; some folks 
never use it at all—but others—and these 
are the successful folks in the world, 
harness it, and make it work for them. 

Bare imagination isn’t enough. No one 
element will do it all for you. But the one 
indispensable element is imagination. And, 
as I have said again and again, so easy to 
use, and so sure in its results—if you have 

the backbone to push your- 
self toward the thing you 
imagine. 

You can’t sit on the back 
stoop and imagine yourself 


a monarch of fnance—and 
a et there. Not by a jugful. 
Sul must first imagine it. 
: You must be able to paint 
Ys what you want. Then you 


must hang up the painting 
where you can see it every 
day, and cork toward it. 
You must keep the imagi- 
nation working on ways and 
means. What is_ planning 
but the exercise of imagi- 
nation? 

We hear business men 
talking about sales plans. 
Well, what are sales plans? 
They are imaginary ways of 
getting customers to buy 
goods. The merchant im- 
agines a method of attract- 
ing. Nothing mysterious 
about it. He just sits down 
and asks himself how he 
can make folks buy his 
wares—and then imagi- 
nation tells him. 


OY last night I was 
talking to a man out 
Michigan way whose im- 
agination has been carrying 
him upstairs with a steady 
lift. He had got anew dream 
some months before—a 
printer he is. Cheap little 
puzzle books was the dream. 
So he imagined how to 
manufacture them. ‘Then 
he took a trip to New York 
to see the five and ten cent 
store magnates. They saw 
it, too. The result was that his presses had 
never been able to keep up with his orders. 
The books retailed for ten cents; his 
roht on each book was three cents—and 
1e had made $30,000 the month before. 

“What next?” I asked him. 

“Listen,” he said, and then he un- 
folded a great plan for his future opera- 
tions. 

“Say, can’t you see it!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” I said. “But how much will 
all of this cost you?” 

**A few millions,” he said. 

“How much are you worth?” I asked. 

“Oh, maybe a hundred thousand to- 
day... % » But don’t you worry. [I’m on 
my way. I can see it as plain as day. 
Inside of ten years you'll see!” 

Now how’s that for imagination; and I’m 
here to bet any part of a dollar that he 
accomplishes exactly what he has tmag- 
ined. — (Continued on page 122 


He Couldn't 


et a Raise in Pay 


-And So He Bought the Bank 


For thirty years Jim Paul was a timid bank clerk and minor official; but 
suddenly he blew up and, smarting under the refusal of his employers to 
increase his salary, he went out and got control of the institu- 
tion— How he remade himself, his bank, and his town 


FEW years ago, a play called 

“It’s a Boy” ran for several 

months on Broadway. The 

opening scene of the play was 

laid in Carbondale, Pennsyl- 

vania, and one of the leading characters 

Was represented as the cashier of a bank 

there, which was referred to as “Jim 

Paul’s bank.” Jim Paul himself did not 

appear in the play, but he was repeatedly 

spoken of as one of the sa Be and 
most lovable of men. 

I dare say that many Broadway theatre- 
eoers thought that Carbondale was a 
mythical place. Certainly few had any 
reason to believe that Jim Paul and his 
bank were anything but pure figments of 
the playwright’s imagination. Asa matter 
of fact, Carbondale 1s as real as the hard 
coal from which it gets its name; Jim 
Paul’s bank is as real as Carbondale; and 
the realest, livest thing of all is Jim Paul 
himself! . 

Officially, the bank is called the Carbon- 
dale Miners and Mechanics Savings Bank, 
and the full name of its president is James 
H. Paul. 

I think you will agree that it isn’t 
every day that a real, live bank president 
is put into a Broadway play. How come 
this one was? 

Well, the scene now shifts to Atlantic 
City. At one of the big hotels there, two 
men met and struck up a conversation. 
One was the playwneht, William Anthony 
McGuire, who already had to his credit 
that very successful play, ‘‘Six-Cylinder 
Love.” Presently McGuire put the ques- 
tion which 1s always asked when good 
fellows meet: ‘Where you from?” 

“Carbondale,” said the other man. 

“Carbondale? Where is that?” 

“Why, Carbondale is the leading city 
in northeastern Pennsylvania.” 

“T thought,” said McGuire suspiciously, 
“that Scranton was the leading place up 
that way.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed the other man, 
with a sparkle in his eye, “Scranton 
simply 1s a place seventeen miles south of 
Carbondale.” 

McGuire laughed. For the fact 1s that 
Carbondale is a borough with less than 
twenty thousand population, while Scran- 
ton is a city with over a hundred and 
thirty thousand. We all like a man who 
sticks up for himself, for his own people, 
for his own town. 

Of course, when he is simply an empty 
windjammer, he doesn’t get by with us; 


but [ think Mr. McGuire found, as he 
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himself might put it, that Jim Paul had a 
regular six-cylinder love for Carbondale, 
and that he was hitting on all those 
cylinders in his ambition to make it a 
better, brighter, and happier place. 

I judge, furthermore, that Mr. McGuire, 
the playwright, found that Jim Paul him- 
self was a man; that his hfe in the town of 
Carbondale had been almost like a fairy 
tale in its range from express-wagon 
driver to bank president. 

I judge that this is the way Mr. 
McGuire found Jim Paul; for that is the 
way I myself found him later on. 


EVERAL years have passed since Me- 

Guire put Jim Paul into his play. And 
now Jim Paul, his bank, and his town have 
again broken loose in New York. Not in 
the theatrical district this time, but down 
in the fhnancial district. [t was a circular 
that did the trick—a big, poster-like 
circular, twenty by fourteen inches, got 
up and judiciously distributed by Jim 
Paul himself. You will laugh when you 
hear about it. In this circular the Carbon- 
dale banker had the audacity, the cocki- 
ness, to compare his little Carbondale 
bank with the great First National Bank 
of New York! 

There are bigger banks than the First 
National. But I think every banking man 
in the country will agree that it 1s second 
to none in strength. And that is just why 
banking men generally found Jim Paul's 
circular so amusing and yet so interest- 
ing. With his bank hopelessly outclassed 
as to size, it was only on the basis of 
streneth that he could compare it to the 
First National of New York. 

The gist of his circular was this: The 
First National has surplus and undivided 
prohts about six and one-half times its 
capital; the Carbondale bank’s surplus 
and undivided profits are seven and one- 
half times its capital. Lhe First National’s 
deposits are a trifle over thirty-one times 
its capital; the Carbondale bank’s are 
forty-seven times. ‘The First National in 
1924 earned 142.41 per cent; the Carbon- 
dale bank earned 174.92 per cent. The 
book value of First National stock 1s 
$760 per $100 of par value; the Carbon- 
dale bank’s book value is $850. 

You do have to laugh when you see the 
little country bank standing mght up to 
the big city bank, as if to say, vou 
ain’t so much!” But there is reason to 
believe that the fine, plucky spirit of it— 
as well as the solid business ability be- 
hind it—is nowhere better appreciated 


than in the First National Bank of New 
York itself. 

_ This is the way Mr. Paul himself puts 
It: 

‘Things in this world are relative, and 
size by itself is never the great thing. The 
great thing always is, not how much 
capital have you, not how much brains 
have you, not how much of an oppor- 
tunity have you, but what are you doing, 
and how far are you getting with what 
you have? If this is true—and I belteve it 
is—then, no matter how small your town 
or how hmited your opportunity, it is 
within your power to do something which 
is at least relatively great.” 

Even before zm Paul sent out his 
circular, news of the big things he was 
doing in his small town had become wide- 
spread. This is strikingly shown by the 
fact that when one of the most prominent 
hnanciers in this country planned to give 
his son good training in banking, he got a 
clerkship for him in Jim Paul’s bank in 
preference to any big city bank. 

It was this reputation Mr. Paul had 
acquired far from home that led me to 
journey out his way. To my surprise, I 
found that only seven years ago he was 
merely an assistant cashier in his bank at 
a salary of two hundred dollars a month. 
‘That 1s as far as he had been able to get. 
though he had been in the employ of the 
bank for over thirty years and had 
reached the age of forty-six! It was a 
double-barreled surprise; first, that his 
reputation had been built up in the 
comparatively short period of seven years; 
second, that he had not got Sean | 
he had reached an age when the vast 
majority of us either have definitely’ 
arrived or haven’t, and won’t. Appar- 
ently, the swiftness of his advance after 
forty-six was equaled only by the slow- 
ness of his advance previously! 


ERHAPS you remember that the great 

charm fairy stories had for youasachild 
lay in their transformation scenes. The 
kitchen drudge is transformed into the 
belle of the ball; the ugly duckling becomes 
a stately swan; the head of the white cat 
is cut off, and lo, a prince appears! 

In one form or another, tales of sudden 
transformations continue to intrigue us. 
I think this is because such stories are 
written straight out of the dream life that 
goes on within practically all of us. In 
this inner life, we are in touch with a self 
abler and higher than any self we ever 
haverbeen ablejyto (Continued on paze 156) 
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James H. Paul 


MR. PAUL is president of the Miners and Mechanics 


Savings Bank, of Carbondale, Pennsylvania, one of 


the most remarkable banks in the country. He was 
hired by this institution when he was sixteen, as 
messenger and general handy boy. He moved up 
gradually until, at twenty-nine, he became assistant 


cashier. 


But there he stuck for seventeen years. 
Then came the great change in his life, which he tells 


about in the accompanying article. In seven years 
after he took over the running of the bank, the de- 
posits were more than doubled, and the annual divi- 
dends were increased from twenty to sixty per cent. 
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LouIs H. TOLHURST, whose motion pic- 
tures, taken through a microscope, have made 
him famous. His “movies” of the lives of ants, 
bees, and butterflies have been shown all over 
the world. Mr. Tolhurst takes pictures at 
twice the speed required by ordinary motion 
picture photography. He was born in Los 
Angeles, thirty-seven years ago. 


(Above) A honey bee gathering pollen 
in a lily flower. When the bee. has 
secured a load of this pollen, she returns 
to the hive, where she makes it into bee 
bread to feed baby bees. (Left) A 
flea hard at work supplying power to the 
tiny half-inch aluminum wheel of the 
“flea motor.” In one minute he can 
turn the wheel twenty-seven times, 
traveling thirty-two and a half inches. 


_A Drop of Water 
Is His Movie Studio 


And a postage stamp provides a stage large enough for the most thrilling mob 
scene staged by Louis H. Tolhurst—Creatures so small that the human 
eye cannot see them are among his best actors, while the bee, the 
ant, the spider, and other insects are his star performers 


By John Monk Saunders 


F YOU had the skill, the apparatus, 

and the patience, you could take 

the translucent cornea of a fly’s eye, 

place it under a microscope, and then 

use it as the medium for making some 
marvelous pictures. For instance, if you 
should decide to photograph a human 
hand working a pair of scissors, taking the 
picture through the fly’s eye, you would 
see not just one pair of scissors, but per- 
haps a thousand pairs. 

A fly’s eye is made up of thousands of 
miniature, hexagonal segments, each one 
a perfect lens. The fly sees in every 
direction at once, so you understand why 
it is so hard to slip up on him with the 
swatter. But it’s a whole lot harder to 
make pictures through a fly’s eye! In 
fact, this very feat was probably the 
hardest task that Louis Tolhurst ever 
tackled and conquered. And Tolhurst’s 
life is a succession of extraordinary 
achievements with the microscope and 
the camera. 

Tolhurst threw the result of his ex- 
periment on the screen, magnified millions 
of times, so that anyone who was in- 
terested could see, as he had seen, through 
the fly’s unlidded, always-open, all-seeing 
eve. Tolhurst will tell you that the feat 
was not wholly original—that a celebrated 
British scientist once photographed the 
Houses of Parliament t oink the eye of 
the giant water beetle. 

This particular exploit of Tolhurst’s 
is but one of a series of amazing studies 
that include “The Ant,” “The Bee,” 
“The Butterfly,” “The Lady-Bird,” 
“The Spider,” ‘The Ant Lion,” “The 
Fly,” ‘In a Drop of Water,” “The 
- Mosquito,” ‘‘Little People of the Gar- 
den,” ‘Little People of the Sea,” and 
“Our Six-Legged Friends’”—one-reel pic- 
tures of microscopic life that have been 
shown practically all over the world. 

The queen bee ruling her colony of 
honey-bearers, housekeepers, workers, 
and drones; a lady spider spinning thread 
on a tiny spinning wheel at the rate of two 
hundred and eighty feet of unbroken silk 
strand a minute; a doodle-bug cunningly 
trapping an unwary ant with his spiked 
maidibles: a baby cyclops swimming 
around in the eye of a Beedle hike a gold- 
fish in a bowl; a caterpillar transforming 
itself into a gorgeous butterfly; a troop 
of worker ants building a road; the in- 
explicable return to life of the lady-bird 
after being drowned for thirty-six hours. 
‘These are some of the phases of life in an 
unknown world that Tolhurst has brought 


to the screen, so brilliantly illumined and 
so highly magnified that the tiny creatures 
stalk a 
historic monsters. 

At the New York dinner to Thomas 
Edison, the inventor of the modern mo- 
tion picture machine, examples of the 
most important work done in motion 
pictures since their beginning were thrown 
on the screen. Two of the pictures proved 
to be Tolhurst’s—one, the experiment 
described above; the other, a remarkable 
picelieator of the blood stream of the 
rog. You may have seen either or 
both. 

Tolhurst’s pictures, moreover, fulfilled 
Edison’s purpose in perfecting ‘nematog- 
raphy; the great inventor believed that 
motion pictures were destined to inform 
and to educate people. 


HO is Tolhurst?, And what is Tol- 
hurst? A scientist? A naturalist? A 
motion picture director? 

He 1s all—and none. To begin with, 
he is tall and good-looking and thirty- 
seven. While he has a quick and engag- 
ing smile and pleasant blue eyes, his 
features in repose are almost severe, and 
he has the shy manner of a man who has 
spent much of his time in close study. 

Tolhurst is a microscopist. You never 
heard of a microscopist? To be sure, 
there aren’t many of them in the world; 
microscopy is not one of the better-known 
professions, and the earnest few who have 
devoted their lives to it are hidden away 
in the quiet backwaters of science. William 
Beebe is one of the outstanding micro- 
scopists of the day, and he has swum into 
the calc1um light of popular attention 
largely through the spectacular aspects of 
his work in the South American jungle, 
in Galapagos, and the Sargasso Sea. 

Beebe has said that he finds the 
exploration of adrop of water more thrill- 
ing than reconnoitering a tropic jungle. 
Tolhurst says that the denizens of a drop 
of water, under a high-power microscope, 
are far more fleet, more fantastic, and 
more rapacious than any of the creatures 
of the jungle. 

Since all manner of things come under 
the lens of a microscope for inspection— 
insects, fluids, plant and animal organ- 
isms—microscopy, to be really first rate, 
demands a knowledge of chemistry, 

hysics, biology, and natural history. 
Perla: that’s why there are so few 
microscopists: the held is too formidable. 

Tolhurst was a Los Angeles school- 


ut before your eyes like pre-. 


re a was born in Los Angeles. How 
did he become a microscopist? The 
specific cause was a compound micro- 
scope given to him on his twelfth birthday 
by his father. (One look through that 
microscope precipitated young Louts’s 
scientific career.) 

_ “My father made a tactical mistake 
in giving me the microscope,” said Tol- 
hurst. “He hoped that I would become a 
lawyer, and he was educating me in that 
direction. It was like giving a violin to a 
boy gifted with music, and then trying 
to make a sea captain out of him.” 

Tolhurst had been summoned to New 
York by the great powers of the motion- 
picture industry to discuss terms for the 
release of his new picture “Evolution,” 
which had been sensationally received 
on the coast. 

“It’s different now,” he said, reflecting 
on the attention his pictures have begun 
to command. “Everybody is willing to 
get on and ride; ten years ago, people 
suspected me of being a kind of nut. 

“When I could get anyone to look at 
my pictures he would say, ‘Great stuff! 
Interested me—but I don’t think they’ll 
interest anybody else.’ 


“"TSHAT is one of the unaccountable 
quirks of human nature,” said Tol- 
hurst, “‘ people think they know what other 
people will like. When my pictures of the 
ee, the ant, and the spider were first 
shown in Los Angeles, cards were passed 
around inviting comment and criticism. 
Not one woman resented the spider, and 
only one man; and he didn’t object per- 
sonally, but he thought that women would! 
“Here is the real truth: nothing is 
loathsome under the microscope. 

‘When I tried to explain my pictures 
to exhibitors, this is what usually hap- 

ened: 

“Bugs, huh? Lotta bugs. Well, the 
public ain’t interested in bugs. It wants 
entertainment.’ 

“On one point, the exhibitor was per- 
fectly right. People pay to be entertained, 
not educated. The public isn’t zealous to 
increase its stock of knowledge, but it ts 
eager to be amused. The minute a picture 
sets out to preach, it dies. 

“Consequently, I photographed the 
lives of the bee, the ant, the spider, and 
the butterfly, with the elements of drama 
foremost. You can educate a movie 
audience, but you mustn’t let folks sus- 
pect that they are learning anything. 

“But to get (Continued on page 113) 
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ation 


What it is and how it can help you, as it has helped me 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 


VERY man, when he reaches a 

certain age and has attained to 

a certain eminence or has bogged 

down in failure, asks himself at 

least once what is the cause of 

his pleasant fortune or of his regrettable 

plight. 

have reached that age. I have a few 

eray hairs, and do not wish them less. I 

am forty-four years old, and am_ so 

delighted with this age that I wish it 

might continue for thirty more years. 
Certainly I wish myself no younger. 

As is but natural in a man of my busi- 
ness, I have watched closely such portions 
of the world as fell under my vision, and 
have tried to reason from what I have 
seen. I have seen friends and acquaint-. 
ances climb and I have seen them descend, 
and it.has been my trade to ask why. 
Because no man can write about human 
beings with any hope of convincing his 
readers of the reality of his characters if 
he has not watched his neighbors’ wheels 
go round. 

I have been infinitely curious about 
people, and their whys and wherefores. I 
have been at some pains to study and to 
analyze their careers. For years [ have 
been at it, and I believe I have discovered 
the one great, moving, compelling force 
which makes every man what he becomes 
in the end. 

This, I believe, is the greatest force in 
the universe. I believe all other causes 
are secondary to it. It 1s so powerful that 
the slightest human effort cannot be put 
forth until it has done its work; and if it 
should suddenly be annililated from the 
world, all activity would come to a stand- 
still, and humanity would become a mass 
of automatons moving about sluggishly 
in meaningless circles. 

This force ts not love; it is not religion; 
it 1S not virtue; it is not ambition—for 
none of these could exist an hour without 
It. . It is imagination. 

And there we are. Try it, and_ see. 
Test it out im your own experience. You 
are going to say right off that | am putting 
forward this absurd theory because eee an 
author, and makemy living by allowing my 
imagination to run riot. Of course | make 
my living with my imagination, and so do 
you. Perhaps my method makes it more 
apparent than yours, but that is all. You 
would be just as futile without it as I. 
Yes, sir, | will go almost to the extreme of 
saying that a person devoid of tmagi- 
nation 1s on a plane with the imbecile. 


How does it work? How can_ you 
harness this power afid put it to work for 
you? I can tell you how I have made it 


work, and how others have made it work, 


and then, I am sure, you will see for 
yourselves. I can tell you about a saw- 
mill man with whom I sat on a pile of logs 
one night while every dollar he owned in 
the world was going up in smoke and 
flames before our eyes. He was not 
watching the fire nor wringing his hands. 
He was very quiet, but not with the quiet 
of despair. His eyes were fixed on the 
distance, and now and then he would nod 
his head in the afhrmative or shake it in 
the negative. I tried to be sympathetic, 
not understanding him then. 

““T’m imagining how the new mill will 
look,” he said. 

Imagining hove the neze mill could look! 

There it was. I knew his insurance was 
enough to pay his debts, and no more. I 
knew the morning would see him the 
owner of a mill site which was worth a 
scant thousand dollars. But he was 
imagining the new plant which would 
arise on the ashes! He was able to paint 
for himself a mental picture of an ethcient 
sawmill chewing up logs; inside and out 
he could see it, for presently he was 
talking to me about the new horizontal 
resaw which was to effect certain savings, 
and the up-to-date chain conveyors which 
were to eliminate handling, and about 
this and that and the other. Not only was 
he able to imagine the sort of mill he 
wanted to erect, but he imagined himself 
erecting it. He imagined it so hard that 
to him it was an accomplished fact, a 
thing not only possible, but done. 


O NEXT day, with no security but his 

reputation for integrity, and with no 
asset but his imagination, he went to a 
bank. Vhere, before its board of directors, 
he mmagined his mill for them; he worked 
out in his imagination what it would do, 
and its prohts and its possibilites. Be- 
cause he imagined it so well, he made 
those skeptical business men see it too, 
ahd he walked out of that meeting with a 
loan of ninety thousand dollars. 

When the mill was done he owed well 
in excess of a hundred and hfty thousand; 
but, so well had he imagined and_ so 
skillfully and so efthciently had he made 
material his imaginings, that, in a 
years he was free from debt. That's 
instance. Nothing but imagination did 1 ie 
He turned the spigot of his imagination 


and let it run, and because it was good, 


- able-bodied, rational imagination it car- 


ried him to achievement. 

Every man knows more about himself 
than he does about anybody else. I know 
more about me than I do about my 
closest friend, and so it will be, or ought 
to be, more convincing to you if I use data 
out of my own life in support of my theory. 


HAVE enjoyed a modest but gratifying 
success. Not that I am satished with 
myself or with my work, but I have gone 
far beyond anything I hoped to reach 
twenty years ago. And I should like to 
point out to you some of the major steps 
in the progress. I have just said I have 
gone further than I hoped twenty years 
azo. That is because, twenty years ago, 
I could imagine myself going only toa 
certain point. My imagination held me 
up. Limited experience and limited 
knowledge of myself and my tools sat 
down on the gail of my imagination and 
prevented it from going ahead at full 
speed. But as I progressed I learned, and 
as I learned my imagination reached out 
further and further, picturing what 1 
might possibly do with myself. 
Gradually [ crept up on the first point 
and passed it. But I did not stop there, 
because my imagination had pictured 
something a ways beyond that I wanted 
to reach—and so on. As I outgrew my 
old imagination, my new one showed me 
What to aim for, and I aimed. I’m still 
aiming, and I hope that the day I am 
eighty—if I grow so old—I shall be able 
to imagine myself a hundred, and with 
something very desirable still to reach. 
Now let’s see: My first imagining came 
when I was about sixteen. I read a book 
called “The Honorable Peter Starling’ — 
and I still chink that was a good book— 
which cast a glamour over the legal pro- 
fession. [ began to imagine. [—with the 
sentimentality of boyhood —imagined my- 
self such a lawyer as Peter Stirling was. 
But Thad no more chance of becoming a 
lawyer than I had of becoming a polar 
bear—not until imagination got in its 
work. I read that book again and again, 
and dreamed dreams, and made pictures. 
I was office boy in a chair factory, 
having gone to work two years before 
completing my high school course. So, 
you see, [am uneducated. This imagi- 
nation began driving me, so that I went 
down-town in Detroit and besieged law- 
vers’ offices, in the mistaken idea that one 
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ot a legal education in that way. Finally, 
I convinced Judge Van Zile that he ought 
to let me study in his office. So he lent me 
‘Anson on Contracts” and told me to go 
to it... . This was in the summer. He 
told me about a law school where I could 
go nights, and take my degree in three 
years. ... I imagined myself mto that 
school and was graduated, and became a 
member of the bar. 


BU: you are going to object, this fellow 
is an author and imaginations his stock 
in trade—it won’t work for me. Let’s see. 

There 1s a man named Henry Ford. 
Years ago he was a stationary engineer 
and a tinkerer. A tinkerer with imagina- 
tion. Now, the great thing Henry Ford 
imagined was not an automobile. Lots 
of mechanical-minded folks had 1magined 
horseless carriages. Why Mr. Ford is 
great is that he was able to imagine what 
the horseless carriage would do to the 
world. This is a fact: 
wheel was turned on a city’s pavements, 
before the first motor peda gasolene 
vehicle, Henry Ford would sit and tell 
you of streets thronged and jammed with 
automobiles. I believe he could see Wood- 
ward Avenue, in Detroit, massed with 
automobiles. I am confdent that his 
imagination showed him a picture of 
things pretty much as they exist to-day. 

Because he imagined this marvel, he 
was able to do with his car what nobody 
else has done; because he could imagine 
that almost every family in the United 
States would one day drive a car, he has 
been able to make ale a billionaire. 
Hundreds and thousands of other men 
saw money in motors; but only Henry 
Ford saw them as a universal need. His 
imagination compelled him to work to 
that end—to the end of supplying that 
need. 

Again you are going to object. But 
Mr. Ford is a genius, you will say. All 
right. I know another man in Detroit, 
still young. One day I walked with him 
out in the country along a broad country 
road. Here and there was the house of a 
venturesome suburbanite; but the city 
was far away. Of a sudden he stopped 
and looked around. ‘‘ Bud,” he said, 
“take a look. Can’t you see it in a dozen 
vears? A car line will run along here. 
These farms will be cut up into streets. 
This country road will be a_ business 
artery... . Why, I can see how it’s 
going to look.” 

‘Kine stuff,” said I; “but what of it?” 

**Let’s dig up the money and buy every 
corner or possible corner we can get,” he 
said. 

The answer 1s that I, whose business ts 
imagination, couldn’t tmagine it. He, 
whose business then was working for a 
railroad, could imagine it. He mortgaged 
his lietle house and took his savings out of 
the bank, and borrowed every cent he 
could. With it he bought, making small 
payments down; and the average cost to 
him of his land was seven dollars a foot. 

.. In five years he was offered seven- 
ty dollars. In ten years he sold a part for 
two hundred dollars a foot. To-day he ts 
a wealthy man, a very wealthy man—and 
all because his imagination worked one 
Sunday morning. Now, object to that one, 
if you can. He was no author, he was no 
genius, he was just a plain, everyday 
clerk in a railroad office. 


Before the first’ 
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To get back to myself: I had got what 
I wanted, because imagination had done 
itsjob. But when f got it I found it wasn’t 
what I wanted, after all. The law as I 
imagined it and as it was were vastly dif- 
ferent. For a while I was pretty discour- 
aged, and then imagination got to work 
again. [imagined what my legal training 
would do for me in some other profession. 

So my imagination cast around to find 
where this asset would be of use, and 
hxed upon the newspaper. I pictured my- 
self as the sort of reporter who was sent 
to write about important trials, and that 
seemed a very hne thing indeed. Such 
reporters—at least, in that day—made 
more money than the average lawyer, and 
seemed to occupy more desirable positions. 

So I cast around me, looking for a toe- 
hold, and again tmagination did the trick. 
I didn’t go ask for a job; I imagined I was 
a reporter and went to a court-martial 
in the Michigan National Guard—some- 
thing the papers had little interest in— 
and wrote a piece about it as I saw it. I 
must have put imagination into the piece, 
because, when I took it to the city editor 
of the Detroit ‘‘ News,” he printed it, and 
offered me a job. 

Not as a star reporter doing important 
trials, but as a leg man writing unim- 
portant obituaries and begging photo- 
graphs. But I was still imagining myself 
that other thing, and one day they 
sent me up—for news was dull—to write 
a little piece about the morning police 
court. This is the court to which drunks 
and vagrants and petty offenders are 
brought. If it had amounted to anything 
I should not have been sent there. But I 
sat in that court, and imagination got to 
work. I imagined the judge was a feudal 
king and that the prisoners were being 
brought to him for justice, as they were in 
medieval days—and wrote about it that 
way. I tried to be funny. But most of all 
I tried to get into it the thing I imagined. 
I was astonished at the result. 

For months I was sent back daily to 
write that sort of thing; and, to my 
amazement, papers in other cities copied 
it, and my head began to emerge above 
the surface. Nothing but imagination. 


UT to get away from us professional 
imaginers—I'm thinking about a boy 
in Vermont, a grocery clerk who also 
drove the delivery wagon. He was about 
twenty-two and earned some _ twelve 
dollars a week. The store he worked in 
was an old-fashioned, dingy, cluttered, 
confused country grocery. ... But he 
had imagination. He talked to me about 
it one day—as enthusiastic as your great- 
est genius could be at some great vision. 
“Look at the place!”’ he said. “‘Good 
stock, good location, pretty good trade— 
but just see what it could be.” 

“How?!” IT asked. 

“Shut your eves,” he said, “and imagine 
a store like this’’—here he described his 
ideal store—‘‘with windows you can see 
through, and have them—well—I can 
see how I’d hx ’em up. And I can see the 
inside of her. Say, I bet that kind of 
store, run like I’d run her, would double 
and maybe triple the trade.” 

It became an obsession with him. AIl- 
wavs he was imagining this ideal store, 
until he wore down his boss and got 
concessions. Broad, clean windows came 
first. alterations inside, methods of dis- 


play, treatment of customers. Little by 
lietle, he reconstructed the building, until 
it became the thing he had imagined. And 
trade not only doubled but tripled. ‘The 
hrst I knew he was a partner, the next, 
he had dickered to buy out his old boss. 
To-day he owns half a dozen stores of the 
sort he imagined. . . . He imagined him- 
self into the ownership of them. Nothing 
marvelous or spectacular about that, eh? 
Just a plain kid who could make a mental 
picture of a grocery store. You can do 
that, can’t you? 

Now, every newspaper man, to return 
to my own experience again, wants to 
write for the magazines. I did. I wanted 
to be a real author or a magazine editor. 
So I tried writing fiction. It was pretty 

oor fiction, and nobody would buy it. 
[he reason was, of course, that I hadn’t 
learned to use my tools, the chief of which 
Was this very imagination. But I did grow 
more proficient, and gradually began to 
sell a story now and then to the cheaper 
magazines. Maybe for twenty dollars. I 
Was quite set up about it. 


HEN I wrote a story, a little fellow and 

ina humorous vein. This I sent to six- 
teen different cheap magazines, and each of 
them returned it. Up to now I had never 
been able to imagine myself in the big 
fellows—not in such magazines as this 
one—but one evening I sat down and 
thought it over, and got to imagining how 
good it would feel to be in select company. 
It worked on me until I really could see 
myself there. So much so that I did a 
silly thing. I took that humorous little 
story which had been to sixteen magazines 
and sent it to “‘Harper’s.”” We all stood 
in awe of that publication because of its 
dignity and the literary merit of its 
content... . Well, che imagination had 
the best of it, for Mr. Wells bought the 
story, and a number of others in quick 
succession. I had imagined myself into 
his table of contents. 

Editorship looked a long way off to me; 
but it so happened that a magazine was 
published in my own town. It was near 
enough, so [I could imagine myself on its 
editorial staff, and I started in at that. 
Having imagined the possibility of it, I 
set to work to move toward it and, the 
frst I knew, I was on the editorial staff, 
where I remained for eight years. 

During this time I continued to write; 
but I had never written anything but 
short stories. A novel looked so big and 
so intricate that I couldn’t imagine myself 
doing one of them. Then I got to imagin- 
ing what sort of novel I would write 7f I 
ever wrote one. My mind ran on the 
woods—because I was a city man—and on 
the sort of people who lived and worked 
and fought and loved in the woods. So I 
would spend evenings imagining how I 
could write a novel, if only I could live in 
the timber and get acquainted with it. 
Even then I had sense enough to know I 
couldn’t write about something I didn’t 
understand thoroughly. 

The result of it was that I imagined 
myself into the woods. I left a safe 
editorial job to take another job in a saw- 
mill and clothes-pin mill, at just half the 
salary—because I imagined I would be 
able to write a novel if I did. Well, I 
stuck to that, and watched the folks and 
their ways until [ knew them pretty well— 
and wentto work at my book. . 2. Thad 
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this book fnished—all but a few touches— 
when the mill I worked in burned to the 
ground, and the manuscript with it. 

For a few days after that I was prett 
low. At first, i couldn’t imagine mayesll 
going through the GHUCeCty of rewriting 
that novel from memory. But I set at it, 
just the same, and it turned out to be 
good fortune. Probably the first draft of 
that book was pretty rotten; but the 
second writing saved from the rubbish 
only what was worth saving, what clung 
to my memory; and I finished the job. 
Now here my imagination came a cropper. 
And luck stepped in for 
once. I said in the begin- 
ning that you have to 
imagine a thing before you 
can do it; but this time I 
imagined only half way, 
and that carried the whole 
distance. 


COULD see myself the 

author of anovelin covers; 
but in my wildest flight of 
fancy I could not see my- 
self the author of a full 
serial in an important maga- 
zine. Right there I might 
have fallen down and real- 
ized only a tenth of the 
possibilities life had to offer 
me. But another fellow’s 
imagination and kindliness 
stepped in. He—the pub- 
lisher to whom I sent the 
manuscript—imagined it as 
a serial, and sent it to what 
was regarded as the most 
dificult market in the coun- 
try. I all but dropped dead 
to receive a letter from the 
editor of this magazine, 
buying the serial and en- 
closing the largest check I 
had ever seen. 

Right then and there I 
determined never to put a 
check rein on my imagina- 
tion. And I never have. 
I've imagined further and 
further, and always, up to 
now, I’ve caught up with 
my imagination, and had to 
send it further along. And 
[ always shall do so. 

Now you will say this is 
only an author’s story. It 
is an imaginative man’s 
story of imagination, and therefore does 
not mean a thing. But I repeat what I 
said in the beginning: it is as true of you 
asof me. You cannot perform the mi- 
nutest action without imagining its per- 
formance before you move. There is no 
slight thing in na world which can be 
carned out until it has been imagined— 
and no great thing. 

In order to walk to the street car in the 
morning you must frst imagine yourself 
walking to the street car. If you get into 
a hght with a man on the street you can- 
not hit him on the jaw unless you can 
Imagine pene fist traveling to its mark. 
You hit him in your mind before you hit 
him with your fist. If you are a grocer 
you can’t sell a can of salmon until 
Imagination has functioned. Now that, 
you say, isnonsense. But let’s investigate: 

First, how did the can of salmon get on 
vour shelves? 
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Why, you bought it from the whole- 
saler. 

But why did you buy it from the whole- 
saler! 

To sell to a customer. 

Now, go over that with your lead pencil, 
and see where it brings you up. You 
hadn’t sold it to the customer. The 
customer had not come in to ask you to 
get him a can of salmon. No, indeed; you 

ought dozens of cans for sale to persons 
unknown. And why? Because, in your 


mind, you had imagined the completed 
transaction, and had even figured the 
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profits on it. If you had not been able to 
imagine yourself making sales and deriv- 
ing prohts, you never would have become 
a grocer. 


HAT isa vast and complicated busi- 

ness deal but a masterpiece of im- 
agination? Your financier must be able to 
sit down and to imagine his way through an 
intricacy of detail and of possibility. He 
must be able to imagine what other folks 
will do at certain moments, and how he will 
counter. He must build up his plot as an 
author does. There is no less imagination 
in business than in writing fiction. 

_ There is your painter or your sculptor. 
No artist can paint a picture until he 
imagines it, sees it complete in his mind’s 
eye. No sculptor can cut out a statue 
until he sees that statue in the block of 
marble. No editor can issue an edition of 
his magazine until he has first visualized 
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it and, by calling upon his imagination, 
planned it to its least detail. 

Everybody has imagination—in some 
degree. Some folks use it for amusement, 
some folks waste it on impractical visions, 
like Colonel Mulberry Sellers; some folks 
never use it at all—but others—and these 
are the successful folks in the world, 
harness it, and make it work for them. 

Bare imagination isn’t enough. No one 
element alld it all for you. But the one 
indispensable element is imagination. And, 
as I have said again and again, so easy to 
use, and so sure 1n its results—if you have 

the backbone to push your- 

self toward the thing you 
imagine. 

You can’t sit on the back 

stoop and imagine yourself 

a monarch of fhnance—and 

* get there. Not by a jugful. 

You must first imagine it. 

| You must be able to paint 

what you want. Then you 

must hang up the painting 

where you can see it every 

day, and <cork toward it. 

You must keep the imagi- 

nation working on ways and 

means. What is_ planning 

but the exercise of imagi- 
nation? 

We hear business men 
talking about sales plans. 
Well, what are sales plans? 
They are imaginary ways of 
getting customers to buy 
goods. The merchant im- 
agines a method of attract- 
ing. Nothing mysterious 
about it. He just sits down 
and asks himself how he 
can make folks buy his 
wares—and then imagi- 
nation tells him. 


ONLY last night I was 
talking to a man out 
Michigan way whose im- 
agination has been carrying 
him upstairs with a steady 
lift. He had got anew dream 
some months before—a 
printer he is. Cheap little 
puzzle books was the dream. 
So he imagined how to 
manufacture them. Then 
he took a trip to New York 
to see the five and ten cent 
store magnates. They saw 
it, too. The result was that his presses had 
never been able to keep up with his orders. 
The books retailed for ten cents; his 
profit on each book was three cents—and 
he had made $30,000 the month before. 

“What next?” I asked him. 

“Listen,” he said, and then he un- 
folded a great plan for his future opera- 
tions. 

“Say, can’t you see it!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” IT said. “But how much will 
all of this cost you?” 

**A few millions,” he said. 

“Tow much are you worth?” I asked. 

“Oh, maybe a hundred thousand to- 
Bays. és: x But don’t you worry. I’m on 
my way. I can see it as plain as day. 
Inside of ten years you'll see!”’ 

Now how’s that for imagination; and I’m 
here to bet any part of a dollar that he 
accomplishes exactly what he has imag- 
ined. (Contijued on page 122 
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He Couldn’t Get a Raise in Pay 
And So He Bought the Bank 


For thirty years Jim Paul was a timid bank clerk and minor official; but 
suddenly he blew up and, smarting under the refusal of his employers to 
increase his salary, he went out and got control of the institu- 
tion— How he remade himself, his bank, and his town 


FEW years ago, a play called 

‘6 T,? 99 : 
It’s a Boy” ran for several 
months on Broadway. ‘The 
opening scene of the play was 
laid in Carbondale, Pennsyl- 
vania, and one of the leading characters 
was represented as the cashier of a bank 
there, which was referred to as “Jim 
Paul’s bank.” Jim Paul himself did not 
appear in the play, but he was repeatedly 
spoken of as one of the shes lect and 

most lovable of men. 

I dare say that many Broadway theatre- 
goers thought that Carbondale was a 
mythical place. Certainly few had any 
reason to believe that Jim Paul and his 
bank were anything but pure hgments of 
the playwright’s imagination. Asa matter 
of fact, Carbondale 1s as real as the hard 
coal from which it gets its name; Jim 
Paul’s bank ts as real as Carbondale; and 
the realest, livest thing of all is Jim Paul 
himself! 

Officially, the bank is called the Carbon- 
dale Miners and Mechanics Savings Bank, 
and the full name of its president is James 
H. Paul. 

I think you will agree that it isn’t 
every day that a real, live bank president 
is put into a Broadway play. How come 
this one was? 

Well, the scene now shifts to Atlantic 
City. At one of the big hotels there, two 
men met and struck up a conversation. 
One was the playwright, William Anthony 
McGuire, who already had to his credit 
that very successful play, “‘Six-Cylinder 
Love.” Presently McGuire put the ques- 
tion which is always asked when good 
fellows meet: ‘‘Where you from?” 

“Carbondale,” said the other man. 

“Carbondale? Where is that?” 

“Why, Carbondale is the leading city 
in northeastern Pennsylvania.” 

“T thought,” said McGuire suspiciously, 
“that Scranton was the leading place up 
that way.” 

‘Oh, no!” exclaimed the other man, 
with a sparkle in his eye, “Scranton 
simply is a place seventeen miles south of 
Carbondale.” 

McGuire laughed. For the fact is that 
Carbondale is a borough with less than 
twenty thousand population, while Scran- 
ton is a city with over a hundred and 
thirty thousand. We all like a man who 
sticks up for himself, for his own people, 
for his own town. 

Of course, when he is simply an empty 
windjammer, he doesn’t get by with us; 
but think Mr. McGuire found, as he 
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himself might put it, that Jim Paul had a 
regular six-cylinder love for Carbondale, 
and that he was hitting on all those 
cylinders in his ambition to make it a 
better, brighter, and happier place. 

J judge, furthermore, that Mr. McGuire, 
the playwright, found that Jim Paul him- 
self was a man; that his life in the town of 
Carbondale had been almost like a fairy 
tale in its range from  express-wagon 
driver to bank president. 

I judge that this is the way Mr. 
McGuire found Jim Paul; for that is the 
way I myself found him later on. 


QGEVERAL vears have passed since Me- 
Guire put Jim Paul into his play. And 
now Jim Paul, his bank, and his town have 
again broken loose in New York. Not in 
the theatrical district this time, but down 
in the financial district. It was a circular 
that did the trick—a_ big, poster-like 
circular, twenty by fourteen inches, got 
up and judiciously distributed by Jim 
Paul himself. You will laugh when you 
hear about it. In this circular the Carbon- 
dale banker had the audacity, the cocki- 
ness, to compare his little Carbondale 
bank with the great First National Bank 
of New York! 

There are bigger banks than the First 
National. But I think every banking man 
in the country will agree that it is second 
to none in strength. And that is just why 
banking men generally found Jim Paul's 
circular so amusing and yet so interest- 
ing. With his bank hopelessly outclassed 
as to size, it was only on the basis of 
strength that he could compare it to the 
First National of New York. 

The gist of his circular was this: The 
First National has surplus and undivided 
profits about six and one-half times its 
capital; the Carbondale bank’s surplus 
and undivided profits are seven and one- 
half times its capital. The First National’s 
deposits are a trifle over thirty-one times 
its capital; the Carbondale bank’s are 
forty-seven times. ‘The First National in 
1924 earned 142.41 per cent; the Carbon- 
dale bank earned 174.92 per cent. The 
book value of First National stock 1s 
$760 per $100 of par value; the Carbon- 
dale bank’s book value is $850. 

You do have to laugh when you see the 
little country bank standing mght up to 
the big city bank, as if to say, “You 
ain’t so much!” But there is reason to 
believe that the fine, plucky spirit of 1t— 
as well as the solid business ability be- 
hind it—is nowhere better appreciated 


than in the First National Bank of New 
York itself. 

_ This is the way Mr. Paul himself puts 
It: 

“Things in this world are relative, and 
size by itself is never the great thing. The 
great thing always is, not how much 
capital have you, not how much brains 
have you, not how much of an oppor- 
tunity have you, but what are you doing, 
and how far are you getting with what 
you have? If this is true—and I believe it 
is—then, no matter how small your town 
or how limited your opportunity, it is 
within your power to do something which 
is at least relatively great.” 

Even before Jim Paul sent out his 
circular, news of the big things he was 
doing in his small town had become wide- 
spread. ‘This is strikingly shown by the 
fact that when one of the most prominent 
fnanciers in this country planned to give 
his son good training in banking, he got a 
clerkship for him in Jim Paul’s bank in 
preference to any big city bank. 

It was this reputation Mr. Paul had 
acquired far from home that led me to 
journey out his way. ‘To my surprise, I 
found that only seven vears ago he was 
merely an assistant cashier in his bank at 
a salary of two hundred dollars a month. 
Vhat is as far as he had been able to get, 
though he had been in the employ of the 
bank for over thirty years and had 


reached the age of forty-six! It was a 


double-barreled surprise; first, that his 
reputation had been built up in the 
comparatively short period of seven years; 
second, that he had not got starte 
he had reached an age when the vast 


majority of us either have definitely’ 


arrived or haven’t, and won’t. Appar- 
ently, the swiftness of his advance after 
forty-six was equaled only by the slow- 
ness of his advance previously! 


ERHAPS vou remember that the great 

charm fairy stories had for youasa child 
lay in their transformation scenes. The 
kitchen drudge 1s transformed into the 
belle of the ball; the ugly duckling becomes 
a stately swan; the head of the white cat 
is cut off, and lo, a prince appears! 

In one form or another, tales of sudden 
transformations continue to intrigue us. 
I chink this ts because such stories are 
written straight out of the dream life that 
goes on within practically all of us. In 
this inner life, we are in touch with a self 
abler and higher than any self we ever 
haverbeen able to (Continued on page 156) 


until 
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James H. Paul 


MR. PAUL is president of the Miners and Mechanics 
Savings Bank, of Carbondale, Pennsylvania, one of 
the most remarkable banks in the country. He was 
hired by this institution when he was sixteen, as 
messenger and general handy boy. He moved up 
nag 1 until, at twenty-nine, he became assistant 


But there he stuck for seventeen years. 
Then came the great change in his life, which he tells 
about in the accompanying article. In seven years 
after he took over the running of the bank, the de- 
posits were more than doubled, and the annual divi- 
dends were increased from twenty to sixty per cent. 


cashier. 
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LOUIS H. TOLHURST, whose motion pic- 
tures, taken through a microscope, have made 
him famous. His “movies” of the lives of ants, 
bees, and butterflies have been shown all over 
the world. Mr. Tolhurst takes pictures at 
twice the speed required by ordinary motion 
picture photography. He was born in Los 
Angeles, thirty-seven years ago. 


(Above) A honey bee gathering pollen 

in a lily flower. When the Ae has © 
secured a load of this pollen, she returns 
to the hive, where she makes it into bee 
bread to feed baby bees. (Left) A 
flea hard at work supplying power to the 
tiny half-inch aluminum wheel of the 
“flea motor.” In one minute he can 
turn the wheel twenty-seven times, 
traveling thirty-two and a half inches. 


A Drop of Water 
Is His Movie Studio 


And a postage stamp provides a stage large enough for the most thrilling mob 
scene staged by Louis H. Tolhurst—Creatures so small that the human 
eye cannot see them are among his best actors, while the bee, the 
ant, the spider, and other insects are his star performers 


By John Monk Saunders 


F YOU had the skill, the apparatus, 

and the patience, you could take 

the translucent cornea of a fly’s eye, 

place it under a microscope, and then 

use it as the medium for making some 
marvelous pictures. For instance, if you 
should decide to photograph a human 
hand working a pair of scissors, taking the 
picture through the fly’s eye, you would 
see not just one pair of scissors, but per- 
haps a thousand pairs. 

A fly’s eye is made up of thousands of 
miniature, hexagonal segments, each one 
a perfect lens. The fly sees in every 
direction at once, so you understand why 
it is so hard to slip up on him with the 
swatter. But it’s a whole lot harder to 
make pictures through a fly’s eye! In 
fact, this very feat was probably the 
hardest task that Louis Telhurse ever 
tackled and conquered. And Tolhurst’s 
life is a succession of extraordinary 
achievements with the microscope and 
the camera. 

Tolhurst threw the result of his ex- 
periment on the screen, magnified millions 
of times, so that anyone who was in- 
terested could see, as he had seen, through 
the fly’s unlidded, always-open, all-seeing 
eye. Tolhurst will tell you that the feat 
was not wholly original—that a celebrated 
British scientist once photographed the 
Houses of Parliament through the eye of 
the giant water beetle. 

This particular exploit of Tolhurst’s 
is but one of a series of amazing studies 
that include ‘‘The Ant,” ‘‘The Bee,” 
“The Butterfly,” ‘The Lady-Bird,” 
“The Spider,” “The Ant Lion,” “The 
Fly,” “In a Drop of Water,” “‘The 
- Mosquito,” “Little People of the Gar- 
den,” “Little People of the Sea,” and 
“Our Six-Legged Friends” —one-reel pic- 
tures of microscopic life that have been 
shown practically all over the world. 

The queen bee ruling her ay of 
honey-bearers, housekeepers, workers, 
and drones; a lady spider spinning thread 
on a tiny spinning wheel at the rate of two 
hundred and eighty feet of unbroken silk 
strand a minute; a doodle-bug cunningly 
trapping an unwary ant with his spiked 
mandibles; a baby cyclops swimming 
around in the eye of a needle like a gold- 
fish in a bowl; a caterpillar transforming 
itself into a gorgeous butterfly; a troop 
of worker ants building a road; the in- 
explicable return to life of the lady-bird 
after being drowned for thirty-six hours. 
‘These are some of the phases of life in an 
unknown world that Tolhurst has brought 


to the screen, so brilliantly illumined and 
so highly magnified that the tiny creatures 
stalk about before your eyes like pre- 
historic monsters. 

At the New York dinner to Thomas 
Edison, the inventor of the modern mo- 
tion picture machine, examples of the 
most important work done in motion 
pictures since their beginning were thrown 
on the screen. Two of the pictures proved 
to be Tolhurst’s—one, the experiment 
described above; the other, a remarkable 

icturization of the blood stream of the 
hoe You may have seen either or 
both. 

Tolhurst’s pictures, moreover, fulfilled 
Edison’s purpose in perfecting ‘nematog- 
raphy; the great inventor believed that 
motion pictures were destined to inform 
and to educate people. 


HO is Tolhurst? And what is Tol- 
hurst? Ascientist? A naturalist? A 
motion picture director? 

He is all—and none. To begin with, 
he is tall and good-looking and thirty- 
seven. While he has a quick and engag- 
ing smile and pleasant blue eyes, his 
features in repose are almost severe, and 
he has the shy manner of a man who has 
spent much of his time in close study. 

Tolhurst is a microscopist. You never 
heard of a microscopist? To be sure, 
there aren’t many of them in the world; 
microscopy is not one of the better-known 
professions, and the earnest few who have 
devoted their lives to it are hidden away 
in the quiet backwaters of science. William 
Beebe is one of the outstanding micro- 
scopists of the day, and he has swum into 
the calcium light of popular attention 
largely through the spectacular aspects of 
his work in the South American jungle, 
in Galapagos, and the Sargasso Sea. 

Beebe has said that he finds the 
exploration of a drop of water more thrill- 
ing than reconnoitering a tropic jungle. 
Tolhurst says that the denizens of a drop 
of water, under a high-power microscope, 
are far more fleet, more fantastic, and 
more rapacious than any of the creatures 
of the jungle. 

Since all manner of things come under 
the lens of a microscope for inspection— 
insects, fluids, plant and animal organ- 
isms—microscopy, to be really first rate, 
demands a_ knowledge of chemistry, 

hysics, biology, and natural history. 
Perhane that’s why there are so few 
microscopists: the held is too formidable. 

Tolhurst was a Los Angeles school- 


boy—he was born in Los Angeles. How 
did he become a microscopist? The 
specific cause was a compound micro- 
scope given to him on his twelfth birthday 
by his father. (One look through that 
microscope precipitated young Louis’s 
scientific career.) 

“My father made a tactical mistake 
in giving me the microscope,” said Tol- 
hurst. ‘He hoped that I would become a 
lawyer, and he was educating me in that 
direction. It was like giving a violin to a 
boy gifted with music, and then trying 
to make a sea captain out of him.” 

Tolhurst had been summoned to New 
York by the great powers of the motion- 
picture industry to discuss terms for the 
release of his new picture “‘Evolution,” 
which had been sensationally received 
on the coast. 

“It’s different now,” he said, reflecting 
on the attention his pictures have begun 
to command. “Everybody is willing to 
get on and ride; ten years ago, people 
suspected me of being a kind of nut. 

“When I could get anyone to look at 
my pictures he would say, ‘Great stuff! 
Interested me—but I don’t think they’ll 
interest anybody else.’ 


“TIXHAT is one of the unaccountable 
quirks of human nature,” said Tol- 
hurst, “people think they know what other 
eople will like. When my pictures of the 
ae the ant, and the spider were first 
shown in Los Angeles, cards were passed 
around inviting comment and criticism. 
Not one woman resented the spider, and 
only one man; and he didn’t object per- 
sonally, but he thought that women would! 
“Here is the real truth: nothing is 
loathsome under the microscope. 

“When I tried to explain my pictures 
to exhibitors, this is what usually hap- 
pened: 

“*Bugs, huh? Lotta bugs. Well, the 
public ain’t interested in bugs. It wants 
entertainment.’ 

“On one point, the exhibitor was per- 
fectly right. People pay to be entertained, 
not educated. The able isn’t zealous to 
increase its stock of knowledge, but it ts 
eager to be amused. The minute a picture 
sets out to preach, it dies. 

“Consequently, I photographed the 
lives of the bee, the ant, the spider, and 
the butterfly, with the elements of drama 
foremost. You can educate a movie 
audience, but you mustn’t let folks sus- 
pect that they are learning anything. 

“But to get (Continued on page 113) 
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I’d see her sewing out on her side porch . . . and I'd resist as long as I could, then 
I’d give in and take over the peas I was shelling and sit on her steps and talk to her 


Will Deals With The 


rouble-Maker 


A Dot and Will story 
By:Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. K. HANNA 


VERYBODY was sorry for Will 
and me when Jervie and Irma 
moved out of the bungalow next 
door to us, and Miss Waters 
moved in. Miss Waters was the 

Montrose trouble-maker. Father said that 
every town he’d ever heard of had at 
least one. Will said 1t was too bad Miss 
Waters was born into a small place like 
Montrose, 2 woman with her talents. 
Just give her one or two capable assistants 


to direct, and she could supply plenty of . 


trouble for Chicago. 

The queer part of it was that Miss 
Waters didn't seem to be really mean. It 
was just that she couldn’t mind her own 
business. And itis amazing how just as 
soon as anybody else takes to managing 
your business it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether they’re mean or not, they 
make trouble just the same. 

If Miss Waters had been rich, with lots 
of time on her hands, people would have 
said that was the trouble, that she didn’t 
have any business of her own to mind. 
But nobody could say that of Miss Waters. 
She 1s a dressmaker, and she keeps house 
for herself, and makes all the clothes for 
her sister’s children in Verblen for nothing. 
She is always busy. It seemed to me, till 
she moved next door, that I’d never seen 
her except with her mouth full of pins. 

When she took Jervie and Irma’s house, 
of course I was all forearmed. I knew how 
snoopy she was, and I wouldn’t make the 
mistake of giving her any chance. 


“HANK goodness,” I said to Dulcie, 
*‘our living-room and our room are on 
your side of our house, and I’m going to 
keep the other shades down tight, and 
never speak a word above a whisper on 
Miss Water's side.” 

Dulcie laughed. Before she was mar- 
ried, she used to live next door to Miss 
Waters, herself. 


“You don’t know Nellie like I do, 
Said the bird on Nellie’s hat,” 


she sang. “A hot lot of good it will do 
vou to pull down your shades. Thurston 
hasn’t anything on Miss Waters; she can 
see through seven thicknesses of heavy 
woolen cloth just as well ashe can. And as 
for lowering your voice! Well, I never 
would have believed in mental telepathy 
if I hadn’t known Miss Waters. She 
doesn’t need to hear anything. Actually, 
when I made up my mind to marry Roger, 
I’m sure she knew it before Roger did!’’ 

In spite of Dulcie’s being so discourag- 
ing, however, we made all the prepara- 
tions we could, like a city getting ready 


for a siege. We had our telephone put on 
a private wire, because her house would 
be on our party line. It had never made 
any difference when Jervie and Irma lived 
there. Every once in a while, Irma and 
Ducie and Rosemary Merton and I would 
all get on together, and decide what to 
take to a picnic or something, but being 
on a party line with Miss Waters would be 
something else again, Mawruss! 


GHE moved in on a Tuesday, and the 
rest of the week I was inclined to think 
she had been slandered. I couldn’t see 
that she was so bad. I invited her in to 
supper the day she moved—even if a per- 
son 15 a trouble-maker, you’ve got to be 
halfway neighborly, and moving tsa terri- 
ble mess. Even Will, who kept cautioning 
me not to get on clubby terms with her, 
went over home with her after supper and 
helped her put up her curtains. 

She was crazy about my cold baked 
ham—she’d never tasted it baked with 
two tablespoonfuls of chili sauce before— 
and complimented Will on having such a 
long reach with the curtains, and said he 
looked like Father Horton but was better- 
looking. Take it altogether, Will and I 
agreed that evening that she might have 
been made a victim of that give-a-dog-a- 
bad-name idea. We couldn’t see that she 
was so bad. 

I remembered how, when I was a little 
bit of a girl and she used to come to our 
house a week every fall and spring, I used 
to like her. She’d sometimes bring me a 
hard peppermint, and I liked the way her 
needle made a sharp singing noise against 
her thimble. When she began making my 
dresses, I didn’t like her any more because 
I hated standing still to be fitted. “Then 
Father put in a ready-made department in 
the store, and Mother and Kathie and I 
got our clothes there except those we made 
ourselves, so I hadn’t seen Miss Waters 
for ages. I hadn’t even heard of her. 
Most of the girls and the young married 
women get their clothes ready-made, so 
they didn’t see her. 

It was funny, though, how much Miss 
Waters knew about all those girls who 
didn’t see her from one year’s end to 
another—except maybe in church—and 
who never thought of her at all. It was 
more than funny; it was downright un- 
canny. A few of their mothers stall went 
to her for their clothes, and I suppose 
they'd drop a word here and there about 
their daughters. I don’t suppose any of 
them fhgured they were dropping more 
than a word or so, and yet when they’d 
all got through, Miss Waters knew more 


about what their daughters were doing 
than they did! 

“Oh, I just put two and two together,” 
she’d say when anybody asked her how 
she knew about something she couldn’t 
possibly have heard about. . 

She must have sat there, sewing on 
Mother Horton’s blue silk poplin or 
Dulcie’s mother’s flat crépe, and putting 
two and two together by the hour. Once 
in a great while, of course, she’d make 
three or five out of it, but mighty seldom. 
She usually got four all right. That was 
what made people so furious. You don’t 
mind having something that isn’t so told 
about you half as much, when you come 
right down to it, as having something that 
is true but that you wanted to keep dark. 
When it’s true, you simply haven’t any 
come-back. 

It wasn’t just our young married crowd 
or the Center Street Church crowd or any 
other one crowd that Miss Waters kept 
tabs on. It was all the crowds, from ike 
swift new Harvester bunch to Mother’s 
and Mother Horton’s Ossili Club. There’s 
no use denying that 1t made her a fasct- 
nating person to talk to. In spite of all 
Will’s cautioning, and in spite of all I’d 
heard about her, myself, [’d find myself 
listening to her mn spite of my better judg- 
ment. It was twice as interesting as read- 
ing the society column of the Montrose 
“Monitor.” Miss Waters’s talk had, as 
Father put it, so much more scope. 


[2 SEE her sewing out on her side porch 
of a nice afternoon and I’d resist as long 
as I could, then I’d give in and take over 
the peas [I was shelling and sit on her steps 
and talk to her. I never went hike that 
once that I didn’t come back with some- 
thing to pay me for my trouble. I'd keep 
Will entertained all through supper with 
the racy bits I’d picked up. 

“Veda Knopf has broken off her en- 
gagement to Pred,” I'd cell him. “Te 
seems that she’d made him stop sending 
her candy or taking her into the city to 
shows or doing anything else like that, so 
that he could save every penny toward 
getting furniture. And then she found 
that he’d met a girl in Chi, and was send- 
ing her flowers twice a week and spending 
the money Veda was helping him save, 
like a drunken sailor.” 

Will whistled through his teeth. 

“Where'd you hear that?” he asked. 

“‘Miss Waters told me,” I admitted. 

“Good lord,” said Will, “I> should 
think Miss Waters would have been the 
last person Veda would have told any- 
thing like that to.” 
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“Oh, Veda didn’t tell Miss Waters,” I 
corrected him hastily. ‘Miss Waters told 
Veda. About the Chicago girl.”’ 

‘‘How the dickens did Miss Waters 
know about it?”’ Will demanded. “Surely 
Fred didn’t tell it.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“TI tried to find out,” I said, “‘but she 
just looked mysterious and said a little 

ird told her.” 

“Gosh,” said Will, “she must keep a 
flock of homing pigeons! I’d be careful 
about talking to her too much,” he cau- 
tioned me again. ‘“‘People might get the 
idea she gets her information through you.” 


THis was good sense all right, but 
Will, himself, was the one who got 
ae first. About Mrs. Long’s well. 

' “Mrs. Long isn’t going to have the well 
dug,” I told Will chattily one evening. 
“Miss Waters told her that they’re going 
to run the city water out past the Crossing 


Will went out of his way that eve- 
ning .. . to stroll over to Miss 
Waters’s side and tell her that she 
was mistaken. ... I could see 
what a satisfaction it was to him 
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in six months and that she’d better hold 
her horses.” 

“Well, Miss Waters is wrong for once 
in her life,” said Will. ‘‘I was at the spe- 
cial committee meeting in Father’s place 
last week, and they decided not to run the 
water out to the Crossing at all; the esti- 
mates were too high. That’s the danger cf 
a woman like Miss Waters. Now Mrs. 
Long will worry along for a year or so 
without her eit: and then have to have it 
put in just the same. I wish Miss Waters 
would mind her own business!” 

Will went out of his way that evenin 
when he was mowing our lawn to Seal 
over to Miss Waters’s side and tell her that 
she was mistaken about the water. 

“Oh, I think you’ll find I’m right,” she 
said firmly. ‘““They’ll have the city water 
out there inside of a year as sure as you're 
born. Don’t worry your head about Mrs. 


Long’s well, Willie.’ 


happened to be at the committee 


meeting which decided that the water» 
not to go out there,” Will said with e 
tremely crushing dignity. He’s fit to 

~ tied when anybody calls him “Will; 
and I could see what a satisfaction it wa 
to him to be in a position to put Mis 
Waters in her place for once. 

And then, three weeks later, a special 
meeting of the committee was ballad wal 
it was decided to recommend the council 
to accept Byer’s estimate and run thea 
water out as far as the Crossing, after i 
Will wasn’t at that meeting. Father Hor 
ton had got over his cold. 

‘“Miss Waters couldn’t possibly hav 
known about it when she told Mrs. Long" 
he said at supper, so baffled he was mad 
clear through. “The very men who voted 
to do it were against it, until they heard 
that Verblen had designs on that tract out 
by the Crossing and might offer to mun 
their water out there and include it in 
Verblen.”’ 

But 1f Will was mad that night, he was 
about fifty times as mad the next, for his 
father gave him an awful calling down and 
said he’d never send him to another com- 
mittee meeting in his place. It seems Mrs. 
Long had ald everybody out that way, 
and they had quietly got hold of a lot ol | 
property. | 


« AD’S npuved out that I must have 


blabbed something about the water 
to Miss Waters,” said Will, so mad at the 
injustice of it that he could hardly talk. 
**T asked him how I could have told her 
anything when the only meeting I went to 
decided against it. But you know how 
Dad is when he gets an ‘des in his head. 
He’s seen you and me talking to Miss 
Waters, aa he’s made up his mind I must 
have dropped something. 

was Oe don’t say you did it on purpose, 

he said, ‘but you’re the only person who's 
been at any of those committee meetings 
who isn’t old enough to know how to keep 
his mouth shut. I don’t say you did it on 
purpose, but you must have dropped some- 
thing. Where else could Miss Waters 
have got it?’ He kept saying, ‘I don’t say 
you did it on purpose’—as though that was 
all that I was objecting to. I’d rather be 
called a crook than a FN 

“Oh, well,” I said soothingly, “there's 
no use getting so mad about it. You know 
how your father is when he gets an idea 
into his head, and there’s no point in let- 
ting yourself get all stirred up about it.” 

“Tt makes me so blame mad!” Will in- 
sisted. ‘When I’d finally got him to pay 
any attention to what I was saying, he 
said, ‘Well, probably Dot dropped it, then. 
She’s always talking to Miss Waters.’ 

“Well, of all things!” I gasped. “How 
in the world could I have told her? | 
didn’t know it, myself. And I never repeat 
anything about business that you tell me. 
The idea of your father laying it onto me! 
I never heard anything so downright un- 
fair in my life! Pil—” 

“T thought you said there was no point 
in letting yourself get all stirred up about 
it,” Will said. ei 

“But this is different! It’s so unfair it s 
simply ridiculous. How could I have told 
Miss Waters anything I didn’t know 
myself?” 

“How could I, either? That’s what 
I’ve been saying right along. That’s what 
happens when you get mixed up with any- 
body like Miss Waters. I told you you 
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were making a mistake having so much to 
do with her.” 

“That J was making a mistake,” I 
echoed angrily. ‘J wasn’t the one that 
told her to tell Mrs. Long to go ahead with 
the well. J wasn’t the one—” 

““You were the one she told about the 
well in the first place,” Will pointed out. 
“‘If you’d let her alone from the start it 
never would have come up at all.” 

“‘That’sjustlikeaman!’’ I said. “When 
anything goes wrong, he’s tickled to death 
if he can trace it back far enough to find a 
woman to lay it on. I’d like to know who 
it was that went over in the first place, 
and hung her curtains for her. I notice 

ou were just as interested as | was in 
heaeine about Veda Knopf!” 

Talk about stirring up trouble! Before 
we got through, we 
were both mad at Fa- 
ther Horton and mad 
at each other. We 
talked so loud it woke 
up the twins, and when 
they began to howl I 
felt mad at them too. 
It seemed to me there 
wasn’t anybody I was 
not mad at. And all be- 
cause of Miss Waters. 


ILL and I made 

peace though, of 
course. When we got 
cooled down we could 
both see that it was 
really kind of funny, 
and 1 told Will maybe 7 
I wouldn’t put arsenic = 
in his father’s coffee | : 
after all. But it had 
been an awful row all 
for nothing. We both 
decided that the less 
we saw of Miss Waters 
the better for all. 

I stuck to this pretty 
well, too, but it was 
really quite a strain. It 
is hard in a neighborly 
place-like Montrose to 
keep from seeing any- 
thing of your next-door 
neighbor, especially in 
the summer, fe 
an goes he out in the ; 
yard most of the time, anyway. And 
there’s no denying that it was an awful 
temptation to talk to her. 

When Veda Knopf and Fred made it 
up, and Veda came out with her diamond 
ring again, neither of them gave a word of 
explanation; just tried to pretend that 
nothing had happened. Naturally every- 
body discussed it, and I'll say it took 
character to live as I did right next door 
to where I could get the low-down on it, 
and never find out. 

Once in a while, I wouldn’t be able to 
keep away from Miss Waters. I’d be in 
the kitchen and she’d call out of her win- 
dow and start talking to me. And the 
things I’d pick up in those brief chats! 
When Mr. Welkins decided to give up his 
church because the congregation was so 
reactionary, I knew it before any of the 
congregation did. On a Wednesday, Miss 
Waters told me that Roger was going to 
get a raise at the bank. By sheer force of 
character I kept from saying anything 
about it to Dulcie, and on Sunday Dulac 
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“She was kind of half crying when I wentin;... 
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I guess she was about 


at the end of her rope anyway, and she just got desperate and told me’”’ 


told me. Roger hadn’t known it, himself, 
she said, until Saturday! 

When the wife of the president of the 
Harvester gave a dance at the new 
country club, Miss Waters told me that the 
Bartells wouldn’t be asked. She didn’t 
know either the president’s wife or Betty 
Bartell so much as to speak to, but she was 
right. Nobody in town could figure why 
the Bartells were left out of the dance, but 
they were. 

When Dulcie gave a luncheon for Mari- 
anna Cox, she kept the menu a dead 
secret to have it a surprise. Even Ella 
Crowninshield, who came to help serve, 
didn’t know what she was going to\serve 


till she got there. I had to leave early and 
all-the rest of the girls were still there 
when I went into our house. But when I 


‘stepped a minute at our kitchen window, 


Miss Waters called over from her porch to 


cask if I had had a good time at the lunch- 


eon, and were the clover-leaf patties 
good? 

It was worse than snoopy, it was down- 
right spooky. 

She told the president from Roger’s 
bank that she’d never trust that cashier 
if she had anything to do with the bank. 
The president just Teuphed he was so sure 
everything was all right. But I suppose it 
made him a hittle (Continued on page 152) 


Why Captain Neatherry 
~ Is Never Lonely 


By James C. Derieux 


GROUP of men was sitting in the 
rooms of a fraternal organiza- 
tion listening to an old man 
talk. He was telling a story— 
his favorite story, and one that 
he had related scores of times. But it 
had lost nothing in its repeated. tellings 
through the nearly forty years since the 
incident it concerned had taken place. 

‘*‘And, do you know,” concluded the 
speaker, “‘I have never been able to find 
a trace of that man. He was a Union 
captain, and I was a captain in the 
Confederate army. I took him prisoner 
near the close of the war in North Caro- 
lina, and promised him there on the field of 
battle that I would return his sword, if I 
ever saw him after peace had come.” 

Then the slender, erect man with long 
whiskers went on to tell his listeners who 
the “Yankee” captain was. Captain 
Reuben Waterman, he said, was his name, 
and he came from Connecticut. 

The story was finished, and the men sat 
silently, as men do after hearing a good 
yam. Then a stranger in the lodge spoke 
up. He was a visitor there that night. 

“IT have heard the other end of that 
incident,” said the stranger. “I know 
Captain Waterman!”’, 

“Then tell him where I am,” exclaimed 
the old Confederate, ‘‘and ask him to 
write to me.” 


pue visitor promised that he would, and 
so the group broke up. The man who 
had related the story was Captain James 
K. Polk Neatherry, a North Carolinian, 
who then was living in Columbia, South 
Carolina, where he ran a little printing 
shop. He had enlisted in the Confederate 
States Army when he was sixteen, and had 
become a captain. Before the war he had 
learned the printing trade, and after the 
war he went back to it. More than a war 
is necessary to keep a man who loves the 
smell of printer’s ink away from his type 
stands. 

The incident in the lodge-room took 
place twenty-four years ago. The Civil 
War had ended thirty-six years before. 

Stull another twenty years went by, and 
then by chance I met Captain Neatherry, 
and heard from him the conclusion of his 
war romance. I was secretary to Governor 
R. A. Cooper, of South Carolina, and 
Captain Neatherry was a frequent and 
always welcome visitor to the governor’s 
othce. Indeed, he was welcome anywhere, 
for he had long since won the affection 
of his fellow townsmen, and of hundreds 
of others who lived elsewhere. 

“The man I met in the Odd Fellows 
Lodge here in Columbia,” Captat 
Neatherry related to me, ““was Mr. A. H. 
Osborne, of Connecticut. He went home 
and told the story. Captain Waterman 
got busy, and related it to his post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and then 
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that post invited me to come up and 
deliver the sword, which all these years I 
had kept hanging side by side with my old 
battered Confederate blade. But I wrote 
to the post commander and told him I 
couldn’t come. I was broke, you see, and 
Connecticut was too far for walking! I 
didn’t explain why I couldn’t come in 
person, but said I would send the sword by 
express. m+ ahs 

‘This didn’t satisfy the post commander 
at all, so he wrote me a second and more 
urgent invitation. I had to decline again, 
for dollars were mighty scarce with me. 
Then one day a telegram came from the 
Meriden, Connecticut, Post (that was 
where Captain Waterman lived), and tt 
said ‘Come at our expense.” They had 
guessed my trouble! ‘Why didn’t you say 
that sooner!’ I wired back, and began 
packing to go. 
= ELL, sir,” the old captain went on, 

“‘you never saw such a party ’as 
those men gave me! There was a great 
meeting in the G. A. R. Post rooms, and 
in the presence of all those Northern 
veterans and their friends I delivered 
the sword to Captain Waterman. I was 
scared, a lot more scared than I ever was 
on a battlefield, for I didn’t know any- 
thing about making a speech. 

“But when I came into the big room, 
the band played ‘Dixie,’ and that cheered 
me up. [hen Captain Waterman walked 
up to the platform, and the band played 
“Yankee Doodle.’ As he and I stood there 
together, the tune changed into “The Blue 
and the Gray.” By that time, I was crying. 
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I am the only Confederate here,’ I 
said to myself; ‘the honor of my army 
rests upon me. I’ve got to make a good 
speech!’ I told them that so far as I was 
concerned, the war was over, and that if 
the United States ever needed me to fight 
for it, [ would go limping to arms. ‘I say 
limping,’ I explained, ‘because one of you 
boys nailed me in the leg back in the 
sixties, and I haven’t been able to run any 
foot races since.’ 

*“When my speech was over there was 
such a cheering and yelling as I had never 
heard before. Then Captain Waterman 
came to me, and I had him raise his right 
hand and swear that he would never 
unsheath that sword again against the 
Southern states. He swore as I directed. 
Of course I did that in jest, but everybody 
cried and cheered again. 

“It was a great night. The greatest in 
my life, lsuppose. And after it came other 
great nights. I was entertained like a 
king. They put me up in hne hotels in 
Waterbury, New Haven, Hartford, and 
goodness knows where else. I was the 
guest of the Union Veterans of Connecti- 
cut. The governor of the state told me to 
go as far as I liked. The mayors of the 
cities were wonderful to me. Everybody 


was cordial. They fell over each other 
doing things for me. They gave me fine 
presents and fine dinners. 

“‘One of the presents was a watch, made 
especially for me in Waterbury. Some- 
how, my friends there found out that I 
liked to play cards, though I never played 
for a cent in my life. Well, this watch was 
made with the faces of cards on the dial, 
instead of numbers. But there are thirteen 
cards in a suit, and there were onl 
twelve numbers that belonged on the dial. 

“The watch was presented to me by a 
young woman one night after a_ big 
meeting. She made a pretty speech, and 
I couldn’t think of a thing to say in reply. 
I just stood there dumb, looking at the 
face of the watch. Then, for want of 
something else to say, I made a silly 
remark: 

““Why, there isn’t any king on this 
watch,’ I said. 

“Of course not,’ the young woman 
answered, ‘the king 1s going to wear it!’ 

“While I was in Connecticut, an in- 
surance company offered me the biggest 
salary I had ever heard of, to become an 
agent of theirs and live in the state. | 
refused. ‘I don’t know anything about 
insurance, I told the man who came to me 
with the offer. ‘You don’t have to know 
anything about it,’ he answered, ‘what we 
want is for you to go around representing 
us.” But I refused again. It didn’t sound 
right to pay a man for something he 
couldn’t do. 

“After a while I began to get homesick. 
I said I was going back to South Carolina, 
but they wouldn’t hear to it. I insisted; 
but they insisted, too. One day they 
drove me back to my hotel in a fine 
carriage, and left me there to dress for 
dinner. But [ stole a march on them. I 
executed a flanking movement, like we 
used to doin the war. I was outnumbered 
again, you see! 

‘I went to my room to dress, but in- 
stead of that I packed my grip, slipped 
out of that hotel and took a train south- 
ward bound. 

“IT tell you,” the captain concluded, 
“those Yankees changed the opinion I had 
always had of them! Confederates them- 
selves couldn’t have been better to a 
stranger. But I was homesick, and the 
high life was more than I could stand. So 
I came home. I wrote to my Yankee 
friends after that, and they wrote to me. 
They kept my watch repaired for me, and 
did a lot of other favors. It was a grand 
experience, that trip to Connecticut!” 


ND this is the great story that Cap- 
tain Neatherry still loves to relate. 

He tells it whenever anyone sees the un- 
usual face of his watch, and asks him 
about it. He tells it sometimes when it 
is apropos of nothing at all. For it zs a 
great story; but_not so great as the story 
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of Captain Neatherry himself. I have 
known many remarkable men, many 
merry men, but not one who can surpass 
this old veteran in the bravery of his at- 
titude toward life. He is, I think, the 
merriest man I have ever known. 

For twelve years now, he has lived 
alone, doing his own cooking and house- 
keeping practically all of the time. He 
has no money, and has never had any. 
His son and his wife are both dead these 
many years. But his body is still erect, 
though tottering now; and his spirit 1s as 
bold and lovable as a spirit ever was. For 
five years or more I have known him 
intimately. Halfa century separates us in 
age, but generally the captain is more 
eager for fun than I am. I have played 
cards with him at night until my eyes were 
dim, only to give up at last, while his 
bright blue eyes still sparkled. He has 
never worn glasses. 

All that the captain has to live on is a 
union printer’s pension, and a little income 
from a small paper, the “South Carolina 
Odd Fellow,’”’ which he conducts. His 
total income has not reached a thousand 
dollars a year in along time. He can afford 
nothing beyond his two rooms and kitchen, 
which he rents in another’s house. 


Bul he is merry, and never lonely. 
When I first met him I was amazed to 
fnd that he lived alone. He was always 
neat, generally dressed in a long Prince 
Albert coat, a soft felt hat, and always 
there was a gay flower in his buttonhole. 
On Sundays he wore a high silk hat, and 
was one of the first at his church. He was 
in good health, looked not only well- 
groomed, but well-fed. Certainly, I 
thought, he must have a devoted wife who 
looks after him. 

Then I began going to his rooms and 
sometimes playing cards there. I have 
never known anyone else to delight in 
“set-back,” a simple card game, so much 
as he did. 

“Set-back and detective stories are my 
diversions,” he used to say; and then, as 
like as not, he would add some spicily 
fippant remark about himself. It was 
only after the lapse of many months that I 
began to learn his real story, and to 
appreciate his real character. Little by 
little the ‘brave old man revealed himself 
tome. Little by little I learned why he is 
never lonely. Cards and detective stories 
have very little to do with it. Even 
inends do not explain his merriment, 
though he has friends by the score. And 
no wonder, for he is the finest of company 
—nearly everything is funny to him. 

One night he had come to the Gover- 
nor's Mansion to play cards. Governor 
Cooper, Colonel Sanders, superintendent of 
the State Penitentiary, Captain Neatherry 
and I made up the party. The captain 
had been having trouble with his teeth, 
or rather with his tooth, for he had only 
one visible. But he smoked a pipe nev- 
ertheless, and this night he was playing 
rather eagerly when, all of a sudden, his 
corncob pipe, full alight, turned turtle on 
that one tooth and the fire spilled out in 

is long white whiskers. The whiskers 
sputtered and began to burn. Now, all of 
my life I had wanted to see a man’s 
whiskers on fire, for it seemed to me that 
nothing could be funnier, provided the 
man himself escaped injury. 

Che governor reached over the table as 
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Captain James K. Polk Neatherry, of Columbia, South Carolina, has lived alone for 
the past twelve years, and on the most meager income, at that. But he is one of the 
merriest and most popular men to be found anywhere. Captain Neatherry has been 
a printer for more than sixty years, and at various times has conducted small papers 
of his own. He was born in North Carolina eighty-one years ago, is a veteran of the 
Civil War, and the hero of a great celebration held many years after that war by the 
Union soldiers of a G. A. R. Post in Connecticut. The captain is the last of his family 


the captain’s whiskers began to smoke, 
grabbed a handful of them and shook the 
hre out. [ leaned back and yelled in glee; 
just couldn’t help it, though I thought the 
captain’s feelings would surely be hurt. 
But he was laughing too. Whiskers were 
as funny to him as they were to me, and 
the picture that he presented was so 
comical, even to himself, that he laughed 
until the tears ran down his wrinkled 
face. 

“I’m going to get me a set of store 
teeth,” he said when he could speak, “‘and 
get a blacksmith to bolt them in through 
the top of my head. I’ve tried store teeth 
before, but they won’t stay in my mouth, 
and teeth in the pocket never seemed to 
me to be much good!” 


ANOTHER night when we were playing 
at the Mansion, Mrs. Cooper came 
into the room unexpectedly. ‘The captain, 
always gallant, tried at once to rise, but 
his old ** Confederate leg’? wouldn’t work. 
He seemed to get stiff after he had been 
sitting in one position for an hour or two. 


I saw the predicament he was in, and 
tried to hoist him up out of his chair. 
‘Tears were in his eyes, but they were tears 
of merriment. Again, the picture he pre- 
sented was too comical for him. His 
partner that night was a stout man, who 
also tried at the same time to stand; but 
he had gout, and couldn’t make it. The 
sight of the two men struggling in their 
efforts to get up was pitiful—or it would 
have been if Captain Neatherry had not 
laughed so hilariously. 

On still another occasion the captain 
was sick in bed. During a Friday night 
he had got up and started for the kitchen 
to get a drink of water. He fell on the 
floor, and had to crawl back to his bed. 
All of Saturday he lay there, and all of 
Sunday. 

But the members of his little Episcopal 
chapel missed him at service Sunday 
morning. Something 1s wrong when he 
does not go to church. In the afternoon 
two ladies of the church called at his rooms 
to see what_the trouble was. They found 
him helpléss. (CContunmiled on page 120) 


ADIES and gentlemen—has any 

one of you a_ pocket knife? 

Thank you, sir. And _ now, 

ladies and gentlemen, I am 

about to cut this boy’s head off! 

I will begin by hypnotizing fin while I 

sharpen the knife. Boy, 4R-RE YOU 
R-R-R-READY?” 

The rosy-cheeked boy standing beside 
the man in the rear anda a touring car, 
drawn up between the Dairy Building and 
the Grange Building, grinned and nodded, 
a trifle embarrassed. 
Holding up one fat 
hand above the lad’s 
head while rubbing 
the knife along the 
leg of his trousers 
with the other, the 
fakir intoned - sol- 
emnly: 

“Infelice, gyrometer, 
hokus pokus—”’ 

In front of him the 
rapidly growing crowd 
shook with delight. 
This was good to 
hear. After three days 
of clouds and heavy 
downpour, during 
which they had bat- 
tled bravely over inky 

ls from building to 
building, the sun fell 
warm upon their 
backs, and the bun- 
kum of the fair fakir 
as he warmed to his 
task was rewarded by 
easy laughter. 

“He ain’t never 
goin’ to cut that boy’s 
head off,” ecicad 


stout matron with a 
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waist line where they used to be. “I’m 
not goin’ to stop here. I want to see that 
milk Niagara.” 


“Go eet then,” advised her acl 
husband was in there yesterday. I’ 
meet you—”’ 


‘You come with me,” snapped his wife. 
“Yesterday I hunted for you for four 
hours. This fair is as big as halfa county!” 

And it surely «as a big fair that was 
held at Syracuse, New York: in 1924. Lots 
of folks there told me that it was the 


A barker doing his level best to convince all within hearing that his 
show is positively and absolutely the most amazing thing in the 
world. The crowd doesn’t seem to be very much interested, but a 
little thing like that can’t dampen a barker’s spirit or soften his voice 


Gentlemen! 


The call of the 

you when you enter the fair grounds, and 

though you have heard it all your life you 

can’t help getting a little excited at its 

sound—A veteran in managing fairs tells 

why you attend them, and what you like 
after getting inside the fence 


“Walk Right ‘This 
Way, Ladies and 
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“barker” 


is sure to greet 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


biggest in the country: ‘* Two hundred 
and seventy thousand paid admissions in 
1923, and more this year if the rain only 
holds off two days now.” 

I could believe it. While the rain 
poured steadily, twenty-hve thousand 

eople had streamed through the gates. 
‘o-day, with the sun shining, the number 
would be three times that many, and for 
two days I had been on the trail of 
Commissioner Fred B. Parker. From 
ponaime to building I had trailed the 
commissioner, always 
one lap behind. When 
I did catch up, he 
shook his head. 

“Tl can’t under- 
stand why you could 
not find me,” he said. 
“T’ve been around all 
the time!” 

Wise in the ways of 
fairs is Mr. Parker. 
Forty-four years 
back, when he was 
but a stripling, he 
helped his father 
supervise the cattle in 
the home fair at 
Batavia, New York. 
And not a year since 
but has found him in 
some official capacity, 
at Batavia at first, 
and later at the bigger 
state fair in the 
neighboring city of 
Syracuse. 

For the past ten 
vears he has Gace one 
of the commissioners 
for the New York 
State Fair, as well 
as the president oF 
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‘secretary of his own home fair at Batavia. 
_ **And I am a farmer,”’ he added, as he 
gave me this information, “‘and I live on 
a farm. Don’t get an idea that this fair 
is planned only for fun. We have lots of 
amusements; but the main purpose of the 
people who come here is to study. 

“‘If you doubt that, see how the exhibit 
buildings are filled with country people 
examining, criticizing, asking questions. 
I doubt if a farmer goes back any year 
from any fair without learning something 
he puts into practice when he gets home. 
We have a lot of old fellows too, and some 
of them haven’t had the advantages of a 
modern education—but they know soil, 
and stock. 


“CYNE of these old-time farmers came 
across the cattle barn yesterday. He 
was looking for the show and the judging, 
which was being held in the next building. 
He spoke to the state constable on duty. 
‘**Say, young feller,’ he asked, ‘where 

is the collision?’ 

‘“**The collision?’ pondered the young 
officer. ‘I hadn’t heard of any.’ Then, 
as light broke on him, ‘Oh, you mean the 
Coliseum! Go right hich that door.’ 

“That is the kind of story they like to 
tell on farmers. But at a fair like this 
there are as many mistakes made by the 
city folks. | 

“Yesterday, as I was passing along the 
aisles where they were grooming the cattle 
for the show ring, I stopped behind a 
party of smartly dressed folks who were 
watching. You know prize cattle are very 
well cared for, and these had been washed 
all over with soap and water, and dried, 
and brushed, and combed, and the men 
were just clipping the tails and polishing 
the horns. 

— ***Good gracious!’ said one of the 
women. ‘See the gloss on those horns! 
Do you use varnish?’ 

“The farmer grinned. ‘Just plain 
powdered pumice stone,’ he answered with 
politeness, although his assistant let out a 
smothered, ‘haw-haw.’ This drew their 
attention to him. 

**Oh, Dad!’ said 
the young flapper of 
the party, ‘he's using 
the electric clippers 
on that cow’s tail, 
just as they do on the 

back of my bob!’ 

“*Looks a good deal 
neater than your bob 
ever did,’ grumbled 
her father. “Wonder 
if that young man’d 
like to try his hand on 
you!’ 

“This was too much 
for the farm boy; he 
ducked under the cow. 

“They went on 
reading the names of 
the prize stock— 
something which al- 
ways makes the city 
people laugh, because 
they don’t understand 
why cows and bulls 
should bear such a 
string of names. No 
prince of the blood 
ever had anything in 
names on a prize bull. 


One calf was called 
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and the Caterpillar, and I want to go into 


‘Sybil’s Oxford Pretty One.’ which is an 
awkward mouthful, but which means 
pedigree to anyone who knows. But there 
was one calf entered this year that drew 
laughs from city and country folks alike. 
She was called “Sarcastic Aggie’!”’ 


UST then someone claimed Mr. Park- 

er’s attention, and as he turned away a 
doleful voice rang out: 

“T tell you I wanna go ho-ome!” 

A pretty little girl of twelve was 
standing outside the horse barn, her black 
eyes flashing even while they brimmed 
with tears. Near her a thin, acid-looking 
woman was explaining to the state con- 
stable: 

“Her mother gave her to me,” the 
woman said, “‘and she don’t mind me at 
all, and I don’t know what to do. She 
says she wants to go home; and I don’t 
want to go home, and I can’t find my 
husband.” 

“She won’t take me anywhere,” 
shrilled the girl. “She stays in one place 
all the time, and I only went on the Whip 


b 


the place where they have all 
the milk, and she won’t—”’ 

Quietly the state constable 
listened, then led the dis- 
tracted woman to a telephone, 
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from which she emerged trium- i aa 


phant. 

‘“Now your mother ain’t to 
home!” she announced. “ But 
Mrs. Harris is; and she says to 


put you on the train, and if you 
ain’t in in an hour she’ll put 
the police on you.”’ 

The venom with which this 
was said should have made 
the girl shudder, but instead 


This 110-pound sweet-potato pumpkin, 
grown by Domenico Sebasto, of Princeton, 
New Jersey, and awarded first premium at 
the state fair at Trenton, weighs more 
than its attractive young custodian. It is 
estimated that from this pumpkin could 
be made 240 open-faced pumpkin pies 


she turned a_ contemplative 
eye on the young policeman. 
After all, she was only twelve years old. 

“All right,”” she agreed, with a smile 
struggling through her tears, “I'll go 
straight home. My mother’ll bring me 
maybe to-morrow!” And, led by the 


Examining a yoke of Devon oxen. Comparatively few Devon cattle are seen 
at fairs outside New England, but in New England and eastern United 
States, in the days when oxen were extensively used, this breed was a 
favorite for intelligent and active draft service on the hill farms 


vinegary-faced woman, the poor child 
left. 

“You were telling me,” I suggested, as 
Mr. Parker returned, ‘‘or you were going 
to, what amuses people at a fair.” 

His eyes twinkled, 
but he spread out his 
hands in dismay. 

“It takes every- 
thing any man can 
think of to keep 
the whole public 
amused,” he — said. 
‘* Have you seen those 
fellows pitch horse- 
shoes? Why, we ve 
got a state champion- 
ship at that now; and 
you can find a big 
crowd any time over 
where they are play- 
ing. I’ve got a notion 
It Is a coming sport, to 
be listed as the other 
sports before long. 

“Is a spelling bee 
un amusement, or an 
educational exhibit? 
You saw the crowd at 
the spelling bee at the 
Grange building? 
You'll always find 
one where young folks 
struggle with such 
trying words as ‘ema- 
nate’and ‘Rensselaer’ 
and ‘ineradicable’ 
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Nobody was satished with the judges’ 
decisions. 

**One mother, who saw the first prize 
awarded to a baby other than hers, 
looked the prize-winner over in scorn, 
and then said: 

““*Mine’s the prettiest baby of them 
all; but all them ribbons on that baby 
is why the judges gave the prize to 
him!’ 

“And it wasn’t only at the fair. All 
year long, after the fair was over, those 
mothers made it hot for fair officials, 
charging favoritism and discrimination, 
because they had found that _ the 
winning baby lived on the same street 
with one of the judges, or that he had a 
fifty-second cousin who had three ex- 
hibits, and, of course— And so on. It 
was too much for us at Batavia; we 
gave up. 

‘“Now, curiously enough, we can 
have a beauty contest, in which young 
women good to look at try for prizes. 
And although there is a lot of heart- 
burning and jealousy among the con- 
testants and their backers, we never get 
into trouble as we do over babies. 
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“It’s great to sit on the grand stand 
when the prize beauty comes heouak, and 
hear how the women size her up. 

‘“*F’m, she’d never set the world afire, ” 
one worthy matron, who tips the scales at 
a good hundred and ninety, commented, 
as she looked down at the young sylph 
who won first. And her thin companion 
patted her dark hair and assented: 

“Never did like those bobbed heads 
myself!’ 

“But if those girls don’t make a hit 
with all of the women, they look pretty 

ood to the other sex. If any one of them 
isn’t attended by a sweetheart when she 
comes to the fair, she has her choice of a 
dozen before she leaves. Many a youn 
sprig hunts me up for an introduction, an 
makes me and the other old fellows recall 
the happy days of years ago when we had 
to find our pretty girls without the aid of 
the judges. 


“FRXHERE is no attraction at the fair that 
equals the races. Why folks want to 

see racing at a fair more than any other 
time, I don’t know. But we have harness 
races in Bataviain July with a fairly light 
attendance, although it is just as easy for 
people to come to see them in July as in 
September, when we usually have our fair. 
‘“‘A fair without races has so 
smallan attendance that hardly 
any place dares to have one, 
and yet, as I have watched the 
people on the grandstand for 
the forty-odd years of my 
association with fairs, I am 


(Above) G. B. Tweede, cham- 
pion horseshoe pitcher of 
Delaware County, New 
York, photographed at the 
Syracuse fair. In this arti- 
cle Commissioner Fred B. 
Parker, who for forty years 
has taken part in fairs, says 
that people like fun, study, 
and apparent danger, and 
that a fair must provide 
all of this and more. (Right) 
Ponies are always favorite 
attractions for the children 


and ‘pseudonym.’ 

“You couldn’t get 
a grown man or wom- 
an to go through a 
spelling bee for any 
reward. But it gives 
them a kick to stand 
there condescending, 
while the thirteen- 
and fourteen-year- 
olds work with the 
same old snags which 
are the mysteries of 
the English language. 

‘Maybe a_ baby 
show 1s amusement; 
maybe it 1s a purely 
educational exhibit. I 


know it’s been no 
amusement for us. 
The one here was 


called off this year as 
there was some serious 
disease 1n one quarter 
of the city; but, hon- 
estly, I rsa shy of 
the baby shows. We 
started with them in 
Batavia, and we got 
into an awful pickle. 
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Grooming the ostrich for a demonstration of his remarkable speed. 
For a short time the ostrich, making between fifty and sixty 


miles an hour, can outrun the swiftest horse. The full-grown 
bird stands about seven feet high and weighs over two hun- 


dred pounds. His head is kept covered until time for the race. 
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convinced that ninety per 
cent of them don’t know 
whether it is the 2.05 pace that 
is being run, or the 2.30 trot. 

“They don’t know all the 
details, but they get a place 
to sit down and visit with 
their neighbors, and they can 
understand that a row of 
horses start and some one of 
them comes home in the lead. 
They get a thrill out of the 
‘Go’, and the finish— 
and, best of all, they are 
one with a big crowd. 

“As in all human 
fashions, the fact that 
there 1s a crowd and a 
grandstand prepared for 
a crowd draws a crowd. 
And the crowds become 
bigger and bigger as 
people follow eas other, 
much as a flock of sheep 
do. 

The auto races are 
always the great day ata 
fair. At Syracuse, this 
last year, there were 
seventy thousand people 
on the grounds on Satur- 
day, the day of the auto 
races, as against fifty- 
four thousand, the big- 
gest number, on = any 
other day. 

‘This interest 1s legiti- 
mate. There isn’t a 
farmer, or a farmer’s 
boy, on the grandstand 
who doesn’t run a car. 
And he wants to know 
what a car can do, just 
(Continued on page 170) 


Did You Ewer Send a Letter 
And Wish You Had It Back? 


[f so, here are some personal 
the only one who has done it 


experiences which will show you that you are not 
!{—Out of my own bitter mistakes, I 


have hit upon some rules that safeguard me, and that may 
safeguard you against impulsive letter-writing 


UR business long since passed 

beyond the “one-man stage,” 
but I still like to dip into the 
details often enough to know 
what’s going on. 

One of my plans is to have a bundle 
of correspondence pulled out of the files 
every once in so often and 
laid on my desk. No one 
except my personal assistant 
knows when or where the 
particular bundle is to be 
lifted. A month may go by 
without my asking for any 
letters at all; then I may dip 


wholesale value of about eighteen dollars. 
When such a letter reaches. our credit 
manager he settles the thing instantly by 
mailing a credit slip; but he had been 
sick for several week, and young Turn- 
bull felt it incumbent upon himself to 
battle in defense of the company’s inter- 


I Never Read or Answer Letters 


in the Morning 


“Abraham Lincoln, the Man of the People,” 
page 215. Bring the volume to my office not 
later than nine-thirty. And bring your travel- 
ing bag; you are going on a trip. 
I left the note and the letters on 
Turnbull’s desk and went home to bed. 
Next morning he showed up on the dot. 
e is the kind of lad that 
you just can’t help liking— 
six feet tall, and broad 
across the shoulders, with 
a jaw that has just about 
as much softness in it as 
the prow of a battleship. 
‘“‘Good morning,” he said, 


into the sales department, 
or the accounting depart- 
ment, or the auditor’s office, 
or the factory. 

{t is all done in a kindly 
and helpful spirit; at least I 
try to find more to commend 
than to rebuke. But the 
knowledge that I may de- 
scend at any point, at any 
hour, tends to keep the 
correspondence of the com- 
pany from lapsing into 
carelessness. 

One afternoon last sum- 
mer my assistant brought 
ina thick package of letters 
and carbons from the credit 
department. After dinner 
that evening, I returned to 
the office, lit a cigar, and 
began to run through them. 
~ Now, the world’s literature 
has many more thrilling 
departments than the rou- 
tine correspondence of a 
credit manager. Presently 
1 found myself nodding, 


CS of the commonest mistakes that busi- 
ness men make,” says the author of this 
article, ‘“‘is in opening and reading their mail the 
first thing in the morning. I am speaking of 
executives, of course, and not of those whose 
main job is to attend to the mail, and get the 
routine started. 

“When you first come to your office in the 
morning your mind is fresh. You are at your best, 
and that’s the time you ought to give to thinking 
of the biggest problems that are before you. 
That’s the time to figure out how to expand your 
business, and diminish its costs. But instead of 
giving the best hour in the day to the most 1m- 
portant matters, the average executive wears off 
the keen edge of his energy and mental alertness 
by reading and dictating a lot of letters that are 
not important. 

“ Another good thing about leaving your mail 
until afternoon is this: Business callers never 
come before ten in the morning. They leave you 
that first hour free to ‘go over your mail.’ So, 
with no interruptions from callers, you have a 
chance for a quiet concentration that will not 
come at any other time of the day.” 


_ a bit stifly. “I found your 


note.” He had the Lincoln 
book in one hand and his 
bag in the other. 

“Did you read Mr. Lin- 
coln’s letter?” I asked. 


He nodded. 


H ERE is the passage that 
I had indicated for him 


to read: 


A young officer had quar- 
reled with an associate over a 
trivial matter, and was up for 
reprimand. Lincoln wrote to 
him, the advice of a father to 
his son—* Beware of entrance 
to a quarrel; but, being in it, 
bear ’t that the opposed may 
beware of thee’’—is good, but 
not the best. Quarrel not at all. 
No man, resolved to make the 
most of himself, can spare time 
for personal contention. Stull 
less can he afford to take the 
consequences, including — the 
vitiation of his temper and the 
loss of self-control. Yield 
larger things to which you show 
no more than equal right; and 


and was about to put on my 
hat and wander over to the 
club for the evening when 
a paragraph in one of the 
letters rose up and smote me squarely 
between the eyes. It was as follows: 

The matter has apparently settled down to 
a question of the veracity of our shipping 
department or your receiving department. To 
put it bluntly, somebody is a liar. Needless to 
say, we have complete confidence in our ship- 
ping department. 

The letter was signed, ‘‘Foster Turn- 
bull, Assistant Manager, Credit Depart- 
ment,” and—horrible thought—was ad- 
dressed to our biggest customer in 
Detroit. 

With a sinking sensation I turned over 
the letters that had preceded. The fist 
was a brief note from the customer stating 
that his shipment was short in respect to 
certain packages of oatmeal, having a 


ests. He wrote rather, stiffly, asking for 
further details, to which some stalwart 


young man in the customer's office 
replied in formal fashion. 

Altogether about thirty cents’ worth 
of stamps had been wasted in building a 
trivial difference up into a first-class row. 
Turnbull dictated a well-phrased letter 
and, technically, he seemed to have right 
on his side. He had defended our honor 
and saved us eighteen dollars, but he was 
on the point of killing off a customer 
whose business is worth several thousands 
net profit every year. : 

I penciled this little note on the folder 
containing the correspondence: 

Kindly go to the public library the first 
thing to-morrow morning and read Hapgood's 


yield lesser things, though 
clearly your own. Better give 
your pathtoa dog than be bitten 
vhimincontesting forthe right. 
Even killing the dog would not cure the bite. 

‘Mr. Lincoln was a great master of hu- 
man nature; don’t you think so, Foster?” 

‘I suppose so; but if you will pardon 
the inquiry, what has this to do with—” 

‘Just a minute,” I interrupted. “If 
there had been time I would like to have 
had you read the whole life of Lincoln 
straight through. Every credit manager 
should read it, and every sales manager 
too. Mr. Lincoln occupied the highest 
office in the world; he had a dignity to 
maintain, and rights to be defended. Many 
oe thought him too easy-going, too 
acking in a proper sense of his own im- 
pen That may have been true; 
ut, somehow or other, as time passes, he 
seems to be (Continued on page 80) 
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~ Something Diff’rent 


The story of a girl who chased a will-o’-the-wisp, and caught it 


By Blanche Brace 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


HE last 
notes of 
“Not Yet, 
Suzette,”’ 
crashed toa 
vigorous end. Hallie 
surreptitiously 
flexed hes slim, ach- 
ing fingers, rubbed 
one tired hand over:'the other, then bent 
to her task again. At this time of the 
afternoon she couldn’t stop. Already a 
simpering, spinsterish person was coyl 
demanding, ““Take Those Lips Away,” 
and a flapper—no younger than Hallie 
and not nearly so pretty—was calling for 
“Me an’ My Boy Friend.” 

*“Mush!”’ she whispered, with a cun- 
ning little grimace of distaste, into the ear 
of her friend Julia Simms, who sold the 
music that Hallie played. ‘Wouldn’t you 
se they would get so they’d gag on it, 

ule?”’ 

“What’s the matter with mush?” de- 
manded Julia. ‘‘Me, I like it. You and 
Joe had a fight?” 

“Oh, Joe!” Hallie’s intonation and the 
petulant shrug of her childish shoulders 
put Joe in hts place. She slapped her 
fingers down on the keys. 

All day long Hallie beat jazz out of the 
tinny piano in the basement of Grogan’s 
ten-cent store. It was her job to sell sheet 
music by sheer noise and vigor to those 
who hadatt known they wanted it until 
-Hallie’s flexible fingers told them so. And 
she did her duty with such energy and vim 
that there were calluses on the insides of 
her pink finger tips. 

“If another old maid asks for ‘My 
Snugglin’ Baby’ to-day I'll heave the 
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piano at her!” she threatened, as Julia 
approached. 

“Where'd you get the fine, large hate 
on love?” asked Julia, with concern. “‘It’s 
not natural in a kid that looks like you!” 

That was true enough. Hallie, drooping 
slim shoulders over the piano, with a face 
of wistful youth, lit by smoky gray eyes, 
and framed by short yellow hair, looked 
like the essence of all the love songs in the 
world. It was her face, quite as much as 
the magic of her flying fingers, that made 
middle-aged matrons in dowdy hats and 
skirts beginning to fray a little at the hem 
squander, on the saccharine bits of sweet- 
ness that Hallie played, dimes that should 
have gone into pot roasts. For the moment, 
she gave them back the lost glamour that 
life had once held for them. So it was just 
as well that they couldn’t hear her un- 
compromising verdict, delivered to Julia. 

“T’m sick of all this stuff about love!” 

““Mean to say you don’t believe in it?” 
Julia’s tone was shocked and indignant. 

“What do you think, yourself?” in- 
quired Hallie, pertly. “‘I ask you, Jule— 
with most folks isn’t it just a few weeks of 
moon and spoon, kiss and bliss, the way 
these darn songs say, then years and years 
of soapsuds, and stews, and squabbling 
about bills? I notice they don’t make up 
any songs about that! I won’t throw away 
life that way! I want something diff’ rent!” 


LITTLE abashed by her own earnest- 

ness, she laughed, and again drooped 
her yellow head over the piano. The press of 
the music-wanting public about her had di- 
minished by now. Housewives were hur- 
rying homeward to prepare dinner; even 
he giggling high-school girls had gone. 


Of their own accord Hallie’s fingers began 
to pick out the notes of a song that had 


somehow got in among the glaringly new 
ones. There had been little demand for it 
at Grogan’s; but to her the odd, lilting 
tune and the wind-tossed words were 
touched with enchantment. She hummed 
the words softly over in her fresh little 
voice as she played: 


“Over the world, and under the world, 
And back, at the last, to you!”’ 


Over the world and back again! Hallie 
let her dreaming gaze stray out of the 
basement windows—for it was possible to 
see out of the rear windows in the base- 
ment at Grogan’s. This was due to the 
obliging topography of the Western city, 
the principal streets of which were laid in 
aves on a graduated series of hills. From 
where Hallie sat at her piano, she could 
see a bit of gray, wind-swept water, 2 
section of a big dock, the blunt nose of 
some great, seagoing ship. Into her little, 
tinkling notes cut the throaty whistle of a 
departing steamer. For San Francisco? 
for Alaska? for the Orient? Hallie didn’t 
know. All she knew was that she longed 
to be on it. The wide world invited her. 
And here she sat, chained to a tinny piano! 

Once, Hallie and Norah, her elder sister, 
had spent joyous hours in wonderful plans 
of how they would sometime see the world. 
There were ways of doing it, even for 
those who hadn’t any money. Norah 
knew shorthand and typewriting; and per- 
haps she could find a place as public 
stenographer on some ship, with Hallie 
playing the piano. You never could tell 
what might turn up, if only you didn’t tie 
yourself down. 


Something Diffrent, by BLANCHE BRACE 


In spite of all this excellent talk, very 
shortly after Norah had met broad-shoul- 
dered young Newt Garrison, she had tied 
iecall down with the unwieldy rope of 
domestic life. There were two chubb 
babies now, and Norah—worn out wit 
their care and the work of the household— 
had already lost much of the fragile pret- 
tiness and the gay spirit of her girlhood 
days. She was frequently quick-tempered, 
and Newt, who worked hard as a mechan- 
‘c, seemed to have forgotten the language 
cf his love-making, and to have lapsed 

rmanently into a self-protective silence. 
Not that they didn’t still care for each 
other. Hallie, who boarded with them in 
the little frame house at Three Tree Point, 
had overheard prosy sentences voicing the 
apologia of married life: 
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“Newt, I didn’t mean to snap your 
head off like that, honey. But now that 
Newty’s running around underfoot and 
Sister's teething, by night I’m that tired 
half the time I don’t know what I say.” 

“IT know, old girl. You’ve got your 
hands full. Next year, I hope you can 
have someone in to do the washing. But 
pene pom getting the shop started, and 
a — 

“‘T know. Never mind, dear.” 

“I know.” There was something so 
warm and tender and understanding about 
the homely words that Hallie, overhear- 
ing, now and then felt vaguely lonely and 
wistful, But was it worth while exchang- 
ing the dreams of life for its drudgery just 


to hear one other person say, and mean it, 
“T know”? Hallie should say not! Lucky 
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for her she had an awful example like 
Newt and Norah right under her nose. 


Catch her letting herself in for anything 
like that! 


“Over the world, and under the world, 
And back, at the last, to you!” 


“TISTEN, sister, where’d you get that 
old-timer? It had dust on it when 
King Tut was a lad!” 

Hallie started. Men didn’t often come 
to the music counter. The few who did 
come were apt to be harassed husbands, 
very different from this debonair youth, 
in his immaculately pressed gray suit, 
with matching heather-tinted tie and hose. 
Hallie, inwardly applauding his appear- 
ance, felt that she ought to resent the 
obvious admiration in his eyes. 
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‘“‘Say, sister, those are the songs Noah used in the Ark to sing the baby 
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hyena to sleep—and the hyena laughed at ’em, because they were so old!’ 
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‘Listen, sister—” . 

“I’m not your sister,” stated Hallie 
coldly. ‘Do you want something?” 

“Just my hard luck you’re not. Sure. 
I want a lot of things! But what I come in 
to ask for was ‘Ticklin’ Toes.’ Got it?” 

Hallie shook her head reluctantly. 

“TI don’t think—” 

“Tt goes like this:”—lithely poised on 
the balls of his feet, he struck an attitude 
—one hand in his pocket, the other ex- 
tended in a sricefol gesture—as he half- 
sang, half-talked the chorus, with exagger- 
ated emphasis, in a metallic but pleasing 
voice— 


> 


“Let’s go! Go! I say go! 
Go? Where? Anvwherel 
Away from here to there! 

Who cares where he goes 
When he’s got ticklin’ toes? 


Some style, eh?” he finished in frank self- 
appreciation. 

“Very nice, Mr. Caruso!” said Hallie 
deurcly: 

‘*Say, Caruso wouldn’t stand a show on 
the same bill with me!”’ the young man in 
the gray suit assured her. “So you 
haven’t got it? That’s the way with these 
hick towns! Say, sister, if you’d like to 
come over to the Palace some night this 
week—” 

“Will you play ‘My Snugglin’ Baby’ 
for me, miss?’ ‘ 

It was the inevitable spinster, arrived 
at the moment when her absence would 
have been most welcome. Hallie dashed 
through the requested song in record time, 
but before che had finished the young man 
in the gray suit had gone. He had the air 
of one accustomed to having women wait 
for him, rather than of waiting for them. 

‘“‘Twenty minutes after!”’ caroled Julia 
Simms. No need to name the hour. 


ALLIE wanted no second hint. All the 

girls at Grogan’s counted upon spend- 
ing the last ten minutes of their working day 
in preparations for departure. The wants 
of dilatory customers were attended to 
hastily and grudgingly. Putting away 
wares, covering the counters with elon- 
gated strips of protective denim, removing 
paper cuffs, openly powae rang noses and 
penciling pretty lips, patting bobbed hair 
into fresh flufiness—such was the real 
business of the ten minutes that imme- 
diately preceded the closing bell. 

‘Riding out with Joe?” queried Julia 
Simms. 

“Yes. It saves time.” Hallie sounded 
apologetic. 

The bell rang, and she slipped with 
expert swiftness into her small red hat and 
the smart tweed sports coat that cool 
winds and sudden showers still made 
necessary in pane Less than half a 
minute after the closing signal, she was 
hurrying through the employees’ entrance 
into the street. Once outside, she went 
more slowly, affecting the gait of a young 
woman of leisure, and regarding the dis- 
plays in other store windows with the 
tolerant gaze of one who has no intimate 
knowledge of what goes on behind count- 
ers. Hallie was playing her favorite game 
with herself. She was a young woman of 
the fashionable world, on her way to meet 
not prosy, everyday Joe but the story- 
book kind of hero. 

This evening the game seemed even 
more real than usual to her. There was 
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something challenging and sweet about 
the fresh winds that blew into her small, 
wistful face from who knew what far-off 
lands; about the blurred rose and violet 
and green of the sunset in the western 
clouds; about the frail silver slit of new 
moon, like a pallid ghost in thc spring sky. 
People on the street didn’t look tired and 
bored and laggingly sure that nothing 
beautiful could ever take place, as they 
sometimes did. To-night they looked 
eager and expectant to Hallie, and their 
steps were quickened, as if to keep tryst 
with some secret joy. 

“*T feel as if something would happen,” 
she thought, thrilled. 

Around the corner waited Joe. Broad 
shoulders, a face tanned by wind and sun, 
a grave, clean gaze, 
eyes frankly worship- 
ful when they rested 
upon Hallie’s small 
self. He grinned de- 
lightedly, and Hallie, 


‘‘Tired:” shouted Joe above the roar of 
the truck, as he manipulated it through a 
cleft in the traffic. 

“*A little,” Hallie admitted. 

Quite suddenly she was—tired of the 
truck, of Joe, much as she liked him, of 
the insistent commonplaceness of life. The 
noisy engine jeered at Hallie, mocked her 
thoughts of travel, her dreams of gran- 
deur; the only good thing about it was the 
fact that it made it almost impossible for 
them to talk. Of late, Hallie had been 
more than a little afraid of what Joe 
might be going to say. When he did say 
it, she would have to tell him how she 
felt about being tied down, and Joe would 
be hurt, of course, and angry, and she’d 
have to give up seeing him so much. 


She had already become an accepted part of the chance-assembled, 
open-hearted family behind the scenes. . . . Only the sullen-faced girl 
who played the accompaniments for America’s favorite still held aloof 


after a furtive glance about her to see if 
she was observed, permitted hm to hel 
her into his truck, the shiny new cts 
which Joe so proudly called the old boat. 
Hallie hoped that they wouldn’t pass any- 
one she knew, as she sat, humiliatedly 
still, next the neat blue-serge shoulders of 
the truck’s driver and owner. She had not 
the slightest suspicion that Joe wore the 
blue-serge coat—his best one—only while 
she was with him, replacing it with a 
jumper when she had gone. 


Halhie didn’t want to give up seeing Joe. 

“Be out on the beach after dinner?” 
His tone was pleading as he helped Hallie 
out of the truck in the driveway between 
his own little summer shack and the 
Garrison bungalow next door. 

“Maybe.” Hallie was noncommittal. 

As she paused in the tiny square box of 
a hall to take off her hat and her coat, she 
heard her sister’s tired, irritated voice in 
the breakfast nook that was the only din- 
ing-room the bungalow afforded. 


Something Diff’rent, by BLANCHE BRACE 


“See anyone I know to-day, Newt?” 

“No.” The brief negative of a hungry 
man disinclined for conversation at the 
expense of his appetite. 

‘Do anything out of the usual?”” Norah 
was always starved for news. 
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“No! No! No!” mimicked Norah, 
angrily. ““You’re as full of chatter as a 
clam, aren’t you?” 

“Sorry, honey,” apologized Newt Gar- 
rison, good-naturedly. “‘When I’m eating 
one of your fine dinners I’m not very 
good company, I guess.” 

“Good company!” jeered Norah. “‘Say, 
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compared with you, the wooden Indian 
outside a cigar store is a cut-up! Hello, 
Hallie. Thank goodness, you’ve got a 
oe in your head! 

“T shouldn’t have sung out that way 
at Newt!” she admitted remorsefully, 
as she and Hallie did the dishes together. 

Newt’s tired and hungry when he gets 
home. Going out on the beach ~~ 

“Joe wanted me to,” said Hallie, un- 
certainly, 

“You go,” advised Norah. “Joe’s a 
good boy—a good, steady boy.” 

“Dll say he is!” There was the light 
lash of scorn in Hallie’s voice. ‘‘Steady’s 
the word!” 

“A pretty good word, too, let me tell 
you that, miss!” scolded Norah vigorous- 
y. “Joe’s got a head on him, saving up 
and getting the land next door, and set- 


tling his dad’s debts, and getting the truck 
paid for, and all. You don’t deserve a 
grand, sensible lad like Joe!” 

“But, Sis!” There was appeal in Hal- 
lie’s voice. ‘‘ You used to want something 
diff’'rent, too! Have you forgotten how 
we planned to travel, and all? Don’t you 
ever wish—” 

“Ssh!” Norah listened, intently. “‘It’s 
Sister again. She’s got another one almost 
through, poor little kid.” 


(THERE didn’t seem to be anything else 
to do but to go out on the beach, after. 
all. Hallie caught up a fuzzy white sweater 
and went slowly forth to where Joe had 
been patiently waiting for her for the 
last half-hour. They took their usual 
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places on their especial confab drift-log. 

“Nifty night,’? commented Joe. 

It was. The little, silvery new moon 
hovered shyly over an immensity of water, 
wraith-like in the dimness. Behind the 
small lighted bungalows, like dolls’ houses 
on the Beach, loomed the blackness of the 
woods. Spring smells blew softly out to 
their salty haven—the delicate odor of 
lingering dogwood in some shady spot, 
the languorous scent of syringa, the hum- 
bler sweetness of the rambler rose- 

‘“Tide’s coming in.”” Hallie tucked her 
small feet, in their pretty, foolish shoes, 
snugly under her. ‘“‘Always coming or 
going, the sea! Wouldn’t you like to go 
along with it, Joe, and see the things it 
sees—desert islands and cities ’way the 
other side of the world, and all?” 

“It suits me pretty well right here,” 
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declared Joe contentedly; “I like this.” 

“Well, I’m not going to stay here in a 
rut all my days!” vowed Hallie fiercely. 
‘* Some day I’m going to travel and see 
the world!” 

‘You couldn’t go knocking around all 
alone, a little thing like you.” Joe was 
tenderly psocective: “And you’d never 
find any place prettier than this, no matter 
where you went. Hallie, I was thinking 
that by fall I’ll maybe have enough money 
to build the kind of bungalow you like— 
with a fireplace and built-in bookshelves, 
right here, next your sister... and I 
could get a piano for you to play .. . I’m 
not saying itright... . Oh, allie!”’ 

But she drew her slim fingers back from 
the dumb appeal of the big, seeking 
hand. 

“I couldn’t, Joe!” she faltered. ‘‘I 
want—I don’t know exactly what, but, . 
anyhow, something diff’rent from just 
settling down and keeping house! I—I 
like you, Joe, but I couldn’t! You’ll find 
some other girl—”’ 

‘I don’t want any other girl, thank you 
very much!”’ Joe was just a little ridicu- 
lous in his hurt defiance. Without apology 


or farewell, he got off the log, turned his 
back on Hallie, and stalked away. 

Hallie told herself that it wasn’t her 
fault if he had to go and act like a spoiled 
child just because she wouldn’t marry 
him; but she awoke the next morning to a 
vague premonition of disaster. fang 
there, half awake, in her little room, in- 
sensibly saddened by the lonely washing 
of the tide, she meditated on what a dif- 
ference it would make in her life not to see 
Joe any more. Maybe, if it *hadn’t been 
for the young man in the gray suit— Of 
course, she would never see him again! 


[! WAS just before noon, and Hal- 
ie’s fingers were flying, her far-away 
thoughts fe faster, when a remembered 
voice brought_a flush to her cheek. 

“Say, sister, (Ganugmedoon page 182) 


Why I Am Not Afraid to Die 


By Irving Bacheller 


USED to wonder a little at the 
serene faith of the old; at the cheer- 
fulness and courage of those who 
were standing in the very edge of the 
shadow of death, under sentence, as 


it were, with the day of doom so near that . 


they could hear the cocks crowing for its 
dawn. Still, they were unafraid. They 
were just common, everyday folk—good 
men and women but not saints. 

Now as I travel rather lonely—for the 
thought of those who fared along with me 
through the morning and the heat of the 
day and who have left me and the road— 
I wonder no more. I can see that the day 
is far spent, and I begin to feel that 
serenity of faith which had excited my 
wonder. I feel, more and more, hke one 
going home. Going home ts a good part 
of the occupation of every living thing. 
Home is the pole-star of life on this 
planet. It is a universal, ever-present 
force. Therein, I think, ts a great truth. 

About the middle of the past century 
the crew of an English vessel captured a 

iant tortoise on the coast of St. Helena. 
ts size was so unusual that the captain 
decided to transport it to England as a 
sift to the London Aquarium. Accord- 
ingly the creature was hoisted to the ship's 
deck and removed some five thousand 
miles from its native island. The shi 
encountered a storm in_ the English 
Channel. The captive went overboard 1n 
the sea wash. A tag had been attached to 
its shell. A vear or so later, the great tor- 
toise was discovered again on his native 
beach. 

The habits of the salmon, for which I 
go a-fishing every summer, have been 
carefully studied by the scientists. They 
catch and tag them, and give them back 
to the sea and 1~ tributaries. It has been 
found that a salmon makes long journeys 
in the ocean and, unless he is caught, 
returns once a year to his home river—the 
one in which he spent his childhood and 
youth. He never makes a mistake about 
that. The tagged fish from the rivers of 
eastern Canada have been caught off the 
coast of Norway. More than once I have 
killed salmon with “seal marks” on them 
—made when they escaped from the jaws 
of those furry bandits of the sea. 

It would appear that everything which 
swims or goes on wing or foot has a 
hidden compass that guides it unerrinely 
to its home. ‘This homing instinct would 
seem to be as reliable-as the law of gravi- 
tation, and as universal and mysterious. 

Now, the desire for unending life is a 
deep-planted, imperishable thing in the 
soul of the normal man. In time, if all 
goes well with him, it becomes a kind of 
instinct, calming his fears and guiding 
him toward his heavenly home. In his 
silent thought it whispers to him—a word 
now and a word then—that all is well. 
He gets the faith and conhdence of the 
dumb beast in its “compass” which never 
leads it astray. A man is a pilgrim for- 
ever breaking camp. [lis home is not long 
where he was born. It is where his dearest 
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friends are. When they are mostly be- 
yond the grave, and he becomes aware of 
the fact, his home is there. Ever after, he 
is like a stranger in a far land turning 
homeward. 

This much one may learn from the 
“pinheads” of creation, so to speak— 
those whose habits are governed by the 
mysterious power known as instinct. We 
find, too, that the still more commanding 
and mysterious thing called the human 
intellect is, and has ever been, pointing 
out the way to the heavenly home. It has 
done that as persistently as the needle of 
the compass points toward the North Star. 

The most respectable object in this 
world of ours is the human intellect. If 
one is to take off his hat and bow his head 
to anything on this planet, that thing ts 
the mind of man. 

I once knew an old fellow who had no 
respect for his neighbors. They were good 
people—much better than he was. Let us 
call him Mr. Self. I wondered about tt, 
until I learned that the man had so 
much faith in his own greatness and that 
of his family that he had none for other 
folks. ‘There was nothing before or behind 
him but Selfs. Every event in history 
worth while had been accomplished by the 
Selfs, it would seem. They had even 
rushed to the front and won the Civil 
War. 

There are many Mr. Selfs of varying 
capacity in life and history. Some of them 
are exceedingly clever men. One of them 
was Voltaire. 


FTER much observation I seem to 

have learned that humility ts the be- 

ginning of wisdom, and conceit the cause 
of spiritual inhdelity. 

Some men have no capacity for dis- 
trusting therr own judgments. ‘They elect 
themselves to the office of Supreme Jus- 
tice of the Universe. “Vheir conceit reaches 
out through infnitudes of time and space 
and law, and renders its decision. It 1s, in 
effect, that the rest of mankind, even the 
wisest, have been fools. 

What an amount of respect for his own 
judgement must one have who puts it above 
that of the innumerable dead, many of 
whom have won immortal fame! If you 
rebuke him, he will appoine himself an- 
other Galileo. Is he not like the young 
sophomore in college who tries God in the 
court of his youthful intellect, and con- 
demns Him to insignificance and obhvion? 

Every one of the great intellects of the 
past, so far as I can learn, from Homer to 
Abraham Lincoln, had a common faith in 
the soul of man and tn its existence after 
death. 

If we try to find exceptions to this rule, 
the names of Voltaire and Paine will occur 
to us. Yet their contention was mainly 
against orthodoxy. ‘Their attitude would 
scem to be that of the Pagan deists. So 
their authority, rather questionable at 
best, falls within the limit | have named. 
Milton expresses well the view of a com- 
manding intellect as to the origin of all 


great accomplishment. He has written of 
his noblest creation these words: 


A work not to be raised from the heat of 
vouth or the vapors of wine; nor to be obtained 
of Memory and her siren daughters, but by 
devout praver to the Eternal Spirit, who can 
enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and 
who sends out His seraphim with the hallowed 
fires of His altar co touch and purify the lips of 
whom He will. 


I cannot believe that such men were 
fools, the sport and plaything of some 
power which delights in filling the mind of 
man with false hopes and cheering him 
with deception. I cannot help thinking 
that the common conviction of the best 
intellects of all time must be founded 
upon the truth. So, unless I am prepared 
to acknowledge that I have a vast conceit 
of myself, I must believe that there is a 
God, and a soul in man destined to live 
after the event we call death, if it be 
worth saving. 

Many aman have I seen nearing death; 
but never have 1 seen one who betrayed 
the least fear of it. The memory of these 
brave ones suggested to me the closing 
lines in Eben Holden. An unconscious, 
even an unbidden, faith seems to come to 
those who need it. I suppose there are 
some who have sold or slain their own 
souls so that they have nothing to be 
saved, but I do not believe there will be 
anything like the amount of damnation in 
the world to come which many of us 
expect. 

Benjamin Franklin wrote: “I believe 
that the great multitude at the Day of 
Judgment who are expecting to see their 
neighbors damned will have to rest con- 
tent with their own salvation.” 

The truth is our judgments are likely 
to be much at fault. ._ 2 

I remember returning to my home once 
in my boyhood after a day of sinful self- 
indulgence. I had a heavy sense of guilt, 
increased by two or three cheerful lies. 
Suddenly I discovered that I was not fool- 
ing my father. In an hour of suffering and 
repentance [ began to know how much my 
father loved me. The whole incident has 
been a great help to me. If he had turned 
me away from his home and heart forever, 
what would EF think of him now? If this 
world has learned anything, 1s it not that 
love and mercy are the greatest things we 
know? Shall we not believe that our 
Heavenly Father has them and is most 
generous with them? 


QO *E evening, some twenty years ago, 
I metthe reverend and distinguished 
Minot J. Savage. He had read a k of 
mine which interested him. 


‘Tl wish that we could sit down together 


some day for a long talk,” he said. 

“Come out to my place for a night, 
and we'll have a talking match,” I an- 
swered. 

“Td love that, but I haven’t time now 
for such a pleasure.”” He went on, “It 
reminds me of a story: Edward Everett 
Hale and Pohad (Continued on page 165) 
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SINCE his first book, “The Master of Silence,”’ was 
published, in be oe Mr. Bacheller has written twenty 
novels, among the best known being ‘Eben Holden,” 


t 
“D’'ri and L’ “Darrel of the Blessed Isles,” ‘“A Man 


for the Ages,” and “In the Days of Poor Richard.” 
Hundreds of thousands of copies of the last two, one 
of which deals with the life of Lincoln, and the other 


Irving Bacheller 


with Benjamin Franklin, have been sold. Mr. Bach- 
eller was born at Pierpont, New York, September 
26th, 1859. He was for years a newspaper man in 
New York City, serving from 1898 to I1g00 as one of 
the editors of the New York “World.” His latest 
book, “Father Abraham,” is a story of the Civil 
War. His present home is in Riverside, Connecticut. 
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BLANK & STOLILER 


Rose Falls Bres 


MRS. BRES, who is president of the National 
Women Lawyers’ Association, was a pioneer among 
women lawyers south of the Mason and Dixon Line. 
When she was barely out of her teens, she passed the 
bar examinations in Louisiana, her native state, and 
hung out her shingle in New Orleans. At first, many 
other lawyers were inclined to take her practice as a 
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bend But as time went on, her ability came to be 
ooked upon with decided respect. All this happened 


some twenty-five years ago. Since that time, Mrs. 
Bres has practiced in several Southern states, even 
tually settling in New York City, where she now hasa 
large Senta, She has always devoted herself prin- 
cipally to the problems of women. 


I Learned About Women 


From Law 


In my twenty-five years as a practicing attorney I have discovered that women 
generally are. more mercenary than men, more mysterious, and fre- 
quently more lawless— Some other discoveries I have made 
about my own sex, and how I explain them 


EEN without their wrappings of 

artifice and their trappings of 

uile, stripped of all their small 

eminine foibles and_ pretenses, 

what kind of creatures are women, 

anyhow? What are some of the basic 

characteristics shared by the sex? In what 

essential particulars do they differ from 
men? 

I have spent the greater part of my life 
in the study of my sex; but I frankly admit 
that the question is a poser. For the past 
twenty-three of my twenty-five years’ 
sienna of the law, [have studied women. 

have seldom felt entirely at ease, entirely 
sure of myself and my case, entirely 
convinced that something new and damag- 
ing to the issue at stake might not be 
ex ploded like a bomb, when I had a woman 
on the stand. Nobody can ever make me 
believe that my own is not a surprising 
sex. 

This does not mean that my opinion of 
womankind ts a derogatory one. I am 
trying to give an unbiased analysis of 
women as clients, based upon my knowl- 


edge of them in this capacity for the past 


quarter of a century. 

Thousands of women have brought 
their problems to me. I can safely say 
that I have specialized m womankind 
since the day a I was the first woman 
admitted to the bar south of the Mason 
and Dixon’s line. It is for this reason that 
I must emphasize now that my opinion of 
women, surmounting all the inevitable 
disillusionment of this twenty-five years, 
remains a high one. The human race does 
not offer us a very wide choice of sexes; 
but I am strongly for my own! 

Trying to dane women in general is 
altogether too much like trying to define 
weather. Variable—that’s the word for 
both. You would get one definition of 
woman from King Heacy the Eighth, who 
found the sex something to codile briefly 
before beheading; a quite different one 
from Dante, seeking his lost Beatrice in 
the Inferno; a third from Paris, who 
learned about women from the peerless 
Helen, and another yet from Socrates, 
who found the cup of hemlock less bitter 
than the tongue efichat scold, Xanthippe, 
his wife. But I feel sure that if Solomon 
had ever been asked to define women he 
would have preserved a bland and colossal 
silence. 

I do not consider, by any means, that I 
know all there is to be said on the subject 
of womankind. I shall merely set down 
the six outstanding characteristics that I 
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have found in the majority of the women 
who have been my clients. I do not main- 
tain that all women have the qualities 
that I shall mention here, of course; 
though I think that a large percentage of 
the sex shares them in some degree. 

The first and one of the most important 
characteristics of womankind, from the 
viewpoint of a lawyer, 1s the one to which 
I have already referred—women are the 
mysterious sex. They are incalculable. 
They never lay all their cards on the table. 
To put the matter into a slangy nutshell, 
it is far harder to know where you’re at 
with a woman than with a man. It is a 
fairly safe guess that the average woman 
client is keeping something back. It may 
be a small and unimportant thing, but it 
is as likely to be something of intrinsic 
importance to the case. 

“Now, how am I going to get the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth out of her?” is the first question that 
I ask myself concerning every woman 
client—not at all because women are 
deceitful, but only because it 1s in the 
nature of a woman to keep something 
more than her arm up her sleeve. We are 
the circuitous sex. 


[‘ WAS very early in my career as a 
lawyer that this truth was brought home 
to mein a way that might easily have been 
disastrous. I was sitting alone in my little 
office in New Orleans one afternoon, ready 
to hide the bit of embroidery I was doing 
behind the volume on Torts, in case a 
client entered (it took time for a woman 
lawyer to get well embarked upon her 
calling in those days in the South!), when 
an extremely pretty girl came into the 
room, limping a hietle as:she walked. She 
told me that her name was Miss Willie 
Mav Stone (of course I am using fictitious 
names here, and disguising details enough 
to preserve inviolate the identity of my 
clients), and that she believed she had a 
case against the owners of the building in 
which she worked. 

“But how old are you?” I asked. 

“Over twenty-one,” said Miss Willie 
May Stone, rather hastily, and proceeded 
to give me the details of the case. 

She worked in a building insured against 
accidents, which meant that if an accident 
took place within it, the owners were 
liable to the victim of the mischance. 

As she was going up to work one morn- 
ing, the elevator dropped several stories 
with a terrific jar, breaking her ankle and 
severely shocking her. She had been out 


of work for weeks, her system would not 
recover from the shock for a long time, 
and it was doubtful whether she would 
ever be entirely free from the slight limp 
which the broken ankle had left. 

I undertook the case in her behalf 
against the owners of the building, and in 
the following weeks Miss Willie May 
Stone frequently visited my office, usually 
with a good-looking young man in tow, 
whom she introduced as a doctor of the 
neighborhood. 

ce girl was very sweet and guileless, 
and I would have sworn—this was early 
in my practice, remember!—that she was 
incapable of the smallest deceit. I felt 
triumphantly sure of my case, for there 
was no slightest doubt of the injury that 
had been inflicted upon her, or of the re- 
sponsibility of the owners of the building. 

Only three days before the date set for 
the hearing of.the case, the attorney for 
the defense, who was a good friend of 
mine, dropped into my office, obviously 
very much amused. It wasn’t good busi- 
ness for him to give the joke away but he 
simply couldn’t keep it to himself. 

‘**You’re going to go out of court in a 
hurry!” he mocked. “* Next time you take 
a case, better find out if you've got 
a case! Just like a woman, I must say!” 

“What do you mean!” I demanded, my 
heart sinking. 

‘*The girl’s a minor!” he said. “We've 
been in touch with her father up-state, 
and he has promised to give a full acquit- 
tal for fifty dollars. Ha, ha, Miss Falls; 
where’s your case now?” 

He chortled himself out of my office, 
leaving me to face the blackest half-hour 
of my life up to that time. I saw myself 
laughed out of court, heard the sneering 
remarks that would be made, felt the 
injury that would be done to the cause 
of woman lawyers. ‘Poor things, they 
didn’t even know when they had a case!” 
men would say. 


DESPERATELY I sought a loophole 
from the predicament. In Louisiana 
there are just two ways to emancipate a 
minor—by a suit in a court of law, and by 
marriage. ‘There was no time now to bring 
suit for the emancipation of Miss Willie 
May Stone, so that she could legally bring 
suit against the owners of her building. A 
sudden cheering thought came to me. 
telephoned Miss Stone to come at once to 
my ofhce. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that you were 
underwenty-one?” (Cont'd on page 192) 
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NE day, a few years ago, 2 
violent storm was raging along 
the coast of Maine. Even in 
the harbor the waves were 
rolling so high that spray was 

dashed to the tops of pine trees standing 
on the shore. Ships lying at the wharf 
were in serious danger. 

In a rough building on the beach an 
anxious-faced man stood by an air com- 
pressor running at full speed. [lis eves 
traveled from the storm-lashed water out- 
side his window to an air gauge, attached 
to the machine before him. When the 
needle reached a certain mark he opened 
avalve. The result was magical. 

In a few minutes the waves in the har- 
bor began to subside, although the storm 
still howled with unabated fury. In a 
quarter of an hour the surface of the 
water in the harbor had become so smooth 
that a canoe could have been paddled 
about it without danger. At a line across 
the harbor mouth the giant waves were 
calmed and their force dissipated. What 
had tamed the raging sea? Little bubbles 
of air! 

Ie was F. W. O'Neil, chief engineer of 
the Ingersoll-Rand Company, who told me 
the story. Ilis corporation manufactures 
machines for compressing air, and tools 
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he Wonders of 


ompressed Aur 


It puts the brakes on trains; it mines coal and iron, 

and quarries stone; it cleans your fur coat and your 

watch and does hundreds of other things that make 

life easier —It has in it the strength of the tornado; 

but that strength has been tamed and put to work 
by engineers 


By Harold Howland 


This quict- voiced, 
scholarly-looking = man probably 
knows more about compre ssed air 
th: an any other scientist in America. 
‘Tow ino the world,” | asked him, 
“could air bubbles CAUSE the waves of the 
ocean to lose their fury?’ 

He smiled. “Let me tell you the rest of 
the story,” he replied. “ That will answer 
your question. Some years before the 
occurrence of the incident in Maine which 
I have just related, Phihp Brasher, an 
engineer, saw a forty-thousand-dollar 
breakwater which he had built at Brighton 
Beach, New York, smashed to pieces in a 
few moments of raging storm. He set 
himself to solve the problem of controlling 
the sea by some method other than by 
costly erections of steel and concrete, 
which, however strong they were, might 
be overthrown by a storm still stronger. 

“He knew, as you probably do, that 
the dangerous waves are the ‘breakers.’ 
As a wave travels forward, if, for any 
reason, its crest goes faster than its foot, 
the cop curls forw ard; it ‘breaks’ and the 
full weight of the tons of water contained 
in it are discharged upon whatever ts 
before it. 

* Any obstruction in comparatively shal- 
low water will cause a wave to break. 
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(At top of page) View taken during the 
construction of the vehicular tunnel 
under the Hudson River between New 
York and New Jersey, showing the soil 
which comes back through the shield 
into the tunnel during the ‘‘shove.’’ 
(Below) Workmen with pneumatic pav- 
ing-breakers demolishing a reinforced 
concrete vault at Cleveland, Ohio 


It may be a reef, a bar, or a sand beach. 
The wave is tnpped, as it were, like a 
football runner who is seized by the legs 
and thrown down. Brasher’s problem 
Was to trip the wave, and cause it to 
break at a safe distance from shore. Then, 
once having lost its destructive force, it 
would enter the harbor in the form of a 
harmless ripple. 

“He solved this problem by using 
compressed air. He stretched a line of 
perforated pipe along the ocean bottom 
at some distance in front of the harbor he 
wanted to protect. Then, when the storm 
came, air under pressure was sent 
bubbling through the perforated pipes. 
Fhe continuously rising ae of 
bubbles jerked the feet from under the 
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mcoming waves, and they expended their 
force harmessly outside the harbor. 

““The compressed-air breakwater did 
effective service in protecting a great pier 
extending nearly a mile out into the sea 
at El Segundo, California. At this point 
on the coast were rich oil fields; but there 
was no good harbor, and no water near 
shore deep enough for anchoring vessels. 
So the pier was built from which to load 
oil into the tankers. Two storms which 
swept in from the Pacific told the story. 
The first tempest, launching a terrific 
attack upon pi unprotected pier, tore 
away half its length. 

* Before the second great storm came, 
the compressed-air breakwater was in- 
stalled. For twenty-three hours the winds 
blew and the waves surged and thundered. 
But inside the line of quietly ascending 
bubbles from the compressed-air pipes, 
vessels tranquilly continued their task of 
loading oil. Mehoupk the storm was one 
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of the greatest in years, not only was work 
uninterrupted but no damage whatever 
was done either to the pier or the ships.” 


ELL, it seemed marvelous to me. To 
think of little air bubbles taming the 
Titanic rage of the ocean! Just air—the 
poet’s synonym for whatever is weak, 
unstable, and fickle. “‘Tmfles light as 
air,” we say whenever we want to express 
the utmost fragility. 
But as I ee more about the won- 
ders of compressed air, I began to get an 
idea of the gigantic power of this element 
when it is driven in man’s service—and a 
new comparison occurred to me. 

There is nothing weak about the 
tornado, is there? Probably there is no 
force so vicious and destructive as the 
unchained whirlwind, which casts down 
forests like ripe wheat before the sickle, 
and shatters the habitations of men as 
though they were built of cardboard. 
Well, compressed air is the tornado tamed 
and put to work! 

As we sat in his office in a building over- 
looking the wide harbor of New York, 
Mr. O'Neil told me of some of the things 
done with compressed air. 


** Almost everything that you see here,” 


he said, as we looked out over the water 


with. its’ multitude of ships, ferryboats 


and busy little tugs, “from the vessels in’ 


the water to the buildings around us, owe 
their existence in some way to the agency 
of compressed air. “ : 

“It helps to bore tunnels under rivers 
and mountains; it quarries the stone of 
which these buildings are constructed, 
mines the ore from which steel 1s made, 
and then rivets it into the framework of 
the skyscraper. All of our trains, both 
steam and electric, are controlled by com- 
pressed air brakes. Compressed air saves 
wrecked vessels, protects dams from 
driving ice, cleans watches and fur coats, 
transports mail, mines coal, stone, iron, 
and aluminum. The gold in your watch 
was drilled out of the earth with com- 
pressed air, as well as the diamond in your 
ring. These are only a few of the thou- 
sands of uses made of compressed air.” 
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Another view during the construct 
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“You say it is used in mining,” I asked. 
““How is it used?” , 

Mr. O’Neil got up out of his chair. 

**Maybe I can show you in our labora- 
tory,” he suggested. 


[NX THE long, wide room, filled with 
machinery and scientific instruments, [ 
was shown a block of granite. This stone, 
as you no doubt know, is the hardest 
employed in building. Bestriding the 
block I saw a squat mechanism consisting 
of a sort of cylinder on three legs. Pro- 
jecting downward from the cylinder 
toward the granite was a steel rod. 

“That,” said Mr. O’Neil, with a smile, 
“‘is a compressed air drill. Now, how far 
do you think we can sink the drill into the 
stone in one minute—sixty seconds?” 

I said, rather vaguely, that maybe it 
would go in half an inch. Privately, | 
thought this a generous estimate. | 
remembered once, when I was a boy, 
trying to etch my initials on a granite 
foundation stone, with a ten-penny nail 


(At left) Pneumatic drills biting into 
the rocky bank of the Hudson River dur- 
ing the construction of the roadway ap- 
proaching the Bear Mountain Bridge, 
Peekskill, New York. The holes being 
drilled here are 20 feet deep, and are to 
be used for blasting. Approximately 
200,000 cubic yards of stone were removed 
at this point. Under normal conditions 
one man, operating a drill of this type, 
can bore from 150 to 200 feet in eight 
hours. By the old hand method, one 
man could drill from three to four and 
a half feet a day, and two men from nine 
to twelve feet. The pneumatic drills 
shown here weigh 55 pounds. The fre- 
quency with which the drills are changed 
varies, with the hardness of the rock, 
from a change with every foot of drilling 
to a change with every eighteen inches 
or two feet. The main tracks of the 
New York Central Railroad may be seen 
at the water's edge 
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ion of the vehicular tunnel under the 


Hudson River, looking away from the shield and toward the bulkhead 
through which workmen enter, and through which cars of soil are taken 
out to be hoisted to the surface of the ground. This picture shows the 
massive circular steel plates which, bolted together, form the wall of the 
tunnel. The platform and stairway lead t6 the ‘‘man locks,’’ in which the 
men are made accustomed to/the air pressure under which they must work 
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for a chisel and a pebble for a hammer. 
When I wearied, the nail was blunted and 
bent but the granite was unscratched. 

‘“*Let’s see,” said the engineer. 

Watch in hand, he turned a lever and 
admitted air to the machine through a 
long, steel-bound hose. Instantly, the 
raucous clamor of steel on granite filled 
the room. The movement of the polished 
steel drill was so rapid that my eye could 
not follow it; but it did seem to be sink- 
ing into the granite. At the end of the 
minute the lever was turned again, and 
the drill came suddenly to rest. The 
silence, after the deafening row the ma- 
chine had made, was startling. 

The steel was lifted from the hole and a 
measuring rod thrust in. | could hardly 
believe my eyes. [he hole was eighteen 
inches deep! 

“Just a foot and a_ half,” 
engineer calmly, “‘in one min- 
ute. You could hardly push a 
sharp stick into a soft bank of 
clay faster than that, could 
‘ou? 

“Of course, the rate of 
speed you have seen here in 
fhe laboratory can’t be kept 
up in actual practice,” he con- 
tinued, as I shook my head. “In 
mine or quarry, the steel must 
be changed when it gets dull, 
and the position of the drill 
must be shifted as each hole 1s 
completed. But where two 
men with sledgehammers and a 
hand drill could sink six feet of 
hole in a day, the compressed- 
air drill, operated by only one 
man, can do one hundred and 
hfty feet in the same length of 
time.” 


said the 


HE three-legged, noisy mon- 

ster wasn’t pretty to look at, 
and it certainly made an awful 
noise, but, just the same, much 
of our boasted civilization 1s 
made possible by its use. 

‘Tell me some more uses of 
compressed air,” | asked, when 
we were again back in the othce 
overlooking the harbor. For a 
moment the engineer pondered; 
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day as he could with a hand pick. 
escaping after it has given its impulse to the drill, adds 
to the supply of air which the miner can breathe 


The American Magazine 


then he pointed out of the office window. 

‘“Do you remember,” he asked, “‘the 
time when the water main to Staten 
Island was broken?” 


DID remember it. Staten Island, one 

of the boroughs of New York City, lies in 
New York Harbor. It has a population of 
about one hundred and thirty thousand. 
‘The water used by these folks comes from 
the Catskill Mountains, where Rip Van 
Winkle had his famous adventure, and 1s 
carried to the island through a great pipe 
of iron laid on the bottom of the hevber, 

One day a dredge dropped a heavy 
anchor on this water main and broke one 
of the sections. Instantly a great geyser 
of fresh water shot up through the harbor 
surface and, warned of the damage that 
had been done, the gates on either shore 
were promptly closed, and the entire 


Mining coal with a pneumatic drill in the mines of the 
Leggitt’s Creek Anthracite Company, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. It is estimated that with such a drill one miner can 
do from twenty-five to thirty-five times as much work in a 
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seorge Westinghouse, an American engineer, invented the air brake. in 1869, freight trains were limited 
to fifteen cars weighing four and a half tons each and carrying 
shows «a modern coal train of over 75 steel Cars, each weighing 4B/Q00ZpGLOyI Raw ae 50 tons of coal 


The compressed air, 
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water supply of the island was cut 
With its large population, this was serioy 
Something had to be done instantly 
repair the break and restore the v2 
supply. 

‘“Compressed air came to the rescue, 
continued Mr. O’Neil. “First, the my 
and salt water, with which the main}: 
become filled, were blown through + 
break by means of powerful compresz 
The bubbles, rising to the surface of « 
water, showed precisely where the br 
was, and ded Avy ers to their task. 

‘Then the divers in their rubber sur 
supphed with compressed air to breathe 
went down. If you had been ina din: 
suit beneath the waters of New York H:- 
bor that day you would have seen 2 
astounding sight. 

‘A great cast-iron pipe, a yardin dicr- 
eter, with a jagged break in at lay on tic 
harbor bottom. Standing be- 
side the fractured pipe, with. 
strange instrumentin his hands. 
was the uncouth globe-heade! 
hgure of the diver. At the end 
of the instrument flared : 
dazzling white flame, naked to 
the water, but burning 3 
hercely as though it were 
open air. Jules Verne in bi 
wildest imaginings never 
dreamed of anything half 
startling as this under-watc 
aa. 


F COURSE you hit 

heard of the electric av. 
and how it can cut steel as ea 
ily as a knife slices through but- 
ter. ‘Lo repair the pipe, it 
necessary to cut out the broker 
section; bat the are, unassistet, 
won't burn under water. © 
this torch, burning a misture 
of acety lene gas and oxygen. 
brought into play. The inte 
heat of the flame, coupled with 
the expansion of the bum 
eases, a the effect of pusiing 
the water away from the but 
er, so that surrounding the 
flame of the torch is a som 
bubble, or bell, through whit 
the (Continued on page 10) 


What Your Finger Nails Tell 
The Manicure Girl 


Red nails usually indicate a hair-trigger disposition, while pale ones are a sign 
of melancholy—Short, narrow nails on a man may mean a grouchy 
nature; On a woman, a tendency to gossip—People with very 
broad nails are likely to be gentle and considerate 


NE afternoon recently, I sat 

opposite Catherine Noble ata 

small white-topped table in a 

manicure shop in New York 

City. She polished energeti- 

cally with the buffer as she told me what 

she has learned from finger tips about 
human nature. 

“Finger nails are a good index to 
character and habits,” she said, reaching 
for the orangewood stick. ‘And a mani- 
curist can tell you a lot about the state of 
en health, too.’ 

ring the past twelve years, Cather- 
ine Noble has fled and polished half a 
million finger nails. For no fewer than 
twenty-two persons sit down at her table 
during the course of a busy day. She has 
manicured famous men and women from 
all over the world. Including tips, her 
vearly income is over hve thousand 
dollars. She is a quiet, Courteous, well- 
poised young Woman. 

Never during all her experience as a 
manicurist has she been located more 
than a stone’s throw away from the 
comers of Times Square, one of the 
busiest spots in the world. As a very 
young girl, she obtained her first job at 
the old Claridge Hotel. The second took 
her to the Longacre Building. There she 
remained for seven years. Three winters 
ago she moved across the street to the 
Knickerbocker shop, which is the largest 
of its kind in existence. 

With her many opportunities for 
observing all sorts of men and women, 
Catherine Noble has become a_ keen 
student of human nature. 

‘How long does it take to get a line on 
the character and daily routine of folks?” 
I asked. 

‘‘Well,” she answered, as she picked up 
an emery board, “‘almost any observant 
manicurist can tell you a lot about the 
tastes, habits, and disposition of a cus- 
tomer after he has paid the second or 
third check. Likely as not, she will know 
whether he lives in the city or in the 
country, drives his own car, and has 
played tennis or bridge over the week-end. 

Sometimes, too, a manicurist can dis- 
cover as much as a detective about a man’s 
criminal tendencies, just by studying 
him while he is at her table. ven a man 
who has a firm handshake and a direct 
glance cannot always be trusted. Crooks 
duplicate the manners of honest men as 
carefully as a counterfeiter copies coins. 

“But finger nails cannot be faked. 
Like the A oe of the eyes, they are un- 


By Susie Sexton 


changing. So they are more reliable 
signposts to character than handshakes. 

‘A certain type of nail often means a 
definite type of person,” she went on. 
‘Long, pink, oval nails indicate intellect, 
refinement, patience. Often, too, they 
indicate blue blood and distinguished 
ancestors. 

‘Sometimes short, narrow nails, partic- 
ularly in men, denote a grouchy nature. 
The person who has them may be con- 
eared! obstinate, and wrapped up in 
himself. - 

“Women with short nails frequently 
like to gossip. In the country they hang 
over the back fence. But in the city they 
have to be satished with the dumb-waiter. 
And they may be jealous, also. 

“Unusually red nails mean a_hair- 
trigger disposition. ‘Timid and bashful 
people may have very broad nails. They 
are the most gentle and considerate of 
customers. Quarrelsomeness 1s a marked 
trait of some people with unusually long, 
narrow nails. They will find fault on the 
slightest provocation, or none at all! 

“Every manicurist knows that nails 
which grow into the flesh at the points 
and sides are characteristic of the epicure. 
A man with nails like this would rather 
be photographed in the Rogues’ Gallery 
than be seen coming out of the automat. 
Nothing is too good for him, in his own 
opinion. And if he can afford it, he gets 
the best in food and entertainment. 


ALE nails are a sign of melancholy. 

Some years ago a man began coming 
to my table regularly fora manicure. His 
nails were completely lacking in color, 
almost leaden. I noticed that he was 
always depressed and blue. 

“One day he said he did not like the 
color of his nails. 

“*So long as you are sad,’ 
‘you will never have pink nails. 

“That seemed to surprise him. Then I 
explained that leaden nails are usually 
associated with a disposition to grieve. 
Pink ones belong to cheery hearts. 

**You look as if you had not smiled for 
ten ears, I told him. 

“1 have not really smiled for twenty 

ears,’ he answered. 

Then I told him to stop worrying and 
cultivate a more cheerful attitude. He 
came in frequently after that, and he 
actually seemed to feel better. 
he left with a faint smile. One day some- 
one told me that a tragedy of his early 
life had broken his heart. His wife and 


I replied, 


Often 


his best friend had gone away together. 

“All this helped me to understand 
what the trouble was when he became 
downhearted again. He got deeper and 
deeper in the dumps. Finally, nothing 
would cheer him up. Then he grew 
reckless. I suppose it was loneliness and 
sorrow. One day I heard that he had 
been mixed up in some trouble. He was 
sent to Blackwell’s Island. The day 
after he was released he committed 
suicide. 


THE finger nails reveal occupations as 
well as dispositions. For instance, I 
can tell a dentist the minute I look at his 
hands. That is because I have been mani- 
curing one dentist regularly for eight 
ears. His nails are always eaten away 
by acids in a peculiar manner. 

“Furriers have a discoloration of the 
nails that 1s characteristic of their busi- 
ness. This comes from constantly han- 
dling skins and tar. 

“Gamblers and men who play bridge 
constantly have the best nails in_ the 
world. They are more concerned about 
the appearance of their hands than 
actresses or prima donnas. And they 
give the most amazing tips. 

“Traveling men, too, are fastidious 
about their nails. So are bankers, 
brokers, lawyers, physicians, and mu- 
sicians. 

“The worst nails belong to machin- 
ists, and men who drive their own cars. 
On Monday morning I can usually tell 
whether a man has been playing golf over 
the week-end or fixing the engine of his 
car. If he has been driving, his nails are 
likely to be badly broken. It is almost 
impossible to remove grease and machine 
oil that have got under the nails, 

“One of the most unassuming men I 
ever meet over the manicure table 
praduces Broadway’s costliest musical 
comedies. He 1s an international au- 
thority on beautiful women. He has a 
manicure once a. week. His clothes are 
always immaculate. But he never talks. 
In fact, he goes in and out so quietly that 
you hardly know he has passed. 

‘During conventions, the manicurist 
has an opportunity to learn a lot about 
men while she ts filing their nails. When 
the bankers met recently they preached 
thrift. They practiced it, too! Only a 
few of them gave tips. And those who 
did were economical. 

-“Automobile salesmen, on the con- 
trary, are generous (Continued on page 173) 
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A love story - 


' The Boy Who Jumped the Fence 


By Florence Bingham Livingston 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HANSON BOOTH 


ISS NORTON hovered anx- 
iously over the range, ready 
to take up the dinner as soon 
as she heard her nephew’s 
step on the side path. From 
time to time she glanced through the 
kitchen window. Fallon always swung 
past the yellow jasmine, wiped the dust 
from his shoes on the mat at the foot of 
the back steps, and entered his own house 
by the "lichen door. But to-night he 
was late. 

She jerked up her head with a violent 
start. e front door had banged. Noisy 
thumps indicated that someone was 
going up the front stairs, two steps at a 


time. : 

“My land!” she gasped, and stood 
rigid, her ears cocked for further sounds. 
They .came directly overhead—many of 
them. Fallon had gone into his own 
room, and was prancing rapidly about, 
shoving things, yanking out dresser 
drawers so powerfully that the rusty 
casters raked over the bare floor. She 
heard him tramp into the hall. His foot- 
steps receded; then came nearer again. 
She went to the back stairway and 
called: | 

‘*‘Fallon, what’s the matter?” 

‘“Moving,” he explained briefly. “Be 
down in a jiffy.” 

‘‘Moving!” she 
‘“Where? What?” 

“Front room. Tired of this one. Be 
down in a jiffy.’ 

She flushed with anger. It was his 
house; but hadn’t she run it for him ever 
since he was a baby, when he had been 
lefe, an orphan, to her care? He had 
always occupied the kitchen bedroom. 
She had taken the other rear room for 
herself. The two front bedrooms had 
been exhibits of housekeeping, saved 
theoretically for, guests who never came. 

“I swept the blue room to-day,” she 
wailed. “I don’t want you traipsing in 
there.” an 

No answer. 

A muffled, rolling noise from the blue 


shrieked at him. 


‘room—the bed being swung around to a 


new position! Then Fallon rushed out, 
dived into his old room again. 

Miss Norton picked up her skirts and 
started. But Fallon, now striding throughe 
the hall, leaned over the upper railing 
with an electric lamp in one hand and a 
small bookshelf in the other. 

“You aren’t needed up here, Aunt 
Selma. I'll be ready for dinner in five 
minutes. I’m starved.” He dashed away, 
dragging the bookshelf sharply along the 
railing. 

Miss Norton wavered. She lifted one 
foot upward; then put it down where it 
had been before. Limply she went back 
to the kitchen, shaking her head. 

““My land!’ she murmured lugubri- 
ously, “And up to now he’s always 


? 


been such a perfectly obedient boy! 
Fallon was twenty-four, and he was 
Selma Norton’s life work. She was one of 
those women who like the inferiorit 
complex in somebody near at_ hand. 
Therefore, from the time Fallon was old 
enough to listen, she had told him that 
he was a worm and a grain of mustard 
seed, and that he mustn’t expect much, 
because heaven never shelled out except 
according to one’s deserts. Not having 
any ideas of his own at this early age, 
Fallon accepted hers; and by the time his 
mental manufactory was ready to open, 
his aunt Selma’s dicta had rested so long 
on his gray matter and oozed so deeply 
down into it that he couldn’t get them out. 
It had been a terrible thing for the boy. 
He hadn’t been able to shake off the 
conviction that he was less than the 
‘eye around him; and this conviction 
ad become a tight, hard case that held 
him in, practically concealing him from 
notice. Sainelon: the case had always 
been visible; but to-night Selma Norton 
feared that it was eked. and that the 
young man’s personality was bulging 
through it. That was what worried her, 
for she had hoped to rule indefinitely. 
With her mind elsewhere, she mashed 
the potatoes and seasoned them. She 
had scraped them into the serving dish 
and was finishing the creamy mass with a 
pleasing sprinkle of black pepper when 
she heard Fallon coming down the back 
stairs. He came very strangely, with 
slumping bumps of his feet on the treads, 
and occasionally some heavy object 
jabbed violently into the plastering at the 
side. Miss Norton’s heart pounded with 
fearful anticipation. 


PMALLON'S burden tipped into the stair- 
way door while he twisted at the knob. 
The latter gave precipitately, and he 

lunged into the kitchen, clutching at a 
es clothes hamper. Miss Norton’s eyes 
widened behind her bifocals as she took 
in this amazing sight. 

“What have you got there?” she de- 
manded. 

“Truck. Shelf in clothes press chiefly. 
Say, you’re over-doing those potatoes, 
Aunt Selma!” 

Horrihed at the resule of her own 
abstraction, she set down the pepper 
box. The smooth surface of her master- 
piece was indeed black with pepper, as 
was a portion of the atmosphere near by. 

“You upset me,” she mourned. ‘‘Ee- 
chew! What—ee-chew!—are you going 
to do?” 

‘‘ Burn—ee-chew!—burn it,” returned 
Fallon. 

“Wait! Wait!’ gasped Miss Norton, 
sneezing and half-blinded with tears. 
“‘Let me see what you've got.” She 
peered into the hamper. “My land, 
Fallon, are you crazy?” 


“Aw, get away! It’s my stuff. Sha’n’t 
need it any more. I’m beginning over.” 

“‘Beginning—over?” gulped Miss Nor- 
ton, who had dug the rut and taken 

ains to keep him in it. “Qh, Fallon! 

h, dear, you must be crazy. Why, my 
land, there’s that good green necktie— 
and two white ones. A pair of shoes—all 
they need is_half-soles! Books—two 
books! Let me see what books those are. 
And—now stop. You let me pone in here 
if I want to. Why, it’s arug!”? - 7 

“You bet it is,” growled Fallon 
savagely. “Stuck my bare feet out on it 
every morning since I can remember. No 
more! I’m in a hurry. Let me go. 
Ee-chew!” 


” AIT?” She strained thin knuckles * 
on the hamper. “I want to see what 
you've got. It’s wasteful. Ee-chew!” she 
unexpectedly concluded, with a simul- 
taneous weakening of muscles that gave 
Fallon his chance. $43 

He snatched the hamper away and 
went down into the basement with it. 

Angry and frightened, Miss Norton 
washed her hands carefully and resumed 
her work. She could not imagine what 
terrible upheaval had caught her placid 
nephew. Was it possible that she had 
lost her hold over him? With a spoon 
that trembled, she scraped off heavy 
layers of pepper and resurfaced the 
mashed potatoes. She heard Fallon sneeze 
down-stairs. He opened the furnace door 
with a bang of iron on iron, dropped the 
chain, rattled the dampers. ... Presently 
he came back. By the time they sat down 
to dinner, Miss Norton had decided to be 
very calm and auntlike, and thereby find 
out everything. 

“Are you going to sleep in the blue 
room?” she asked with spurious mildness. 
“Um-h’m.” Fallon broke a cracker. 

“What's the matter with your old 
bedroom!” 

“Tired of it. I’m sick of everything I 
ever did or had. It’s going to be different 
from now on.” | 

“What has struck you?” was on the 
tip of Miss Norton’s tongue, but she had 
just sense enough to know that it’s the 
teiee st question that gets the smallest 
answer, so she said nothing, merely 
staring at him in a cataclysm of bewilder- 
ment. Something had happened to him. 
She recognized it as a threat against her 
authority; but she waited tll after he had 
found how excellent the roast lamb was. 
Then she sprang the test: 

“Mrs. Brigham telephoned from the 
Falls to-day to invite us both down to her 
house Friday evening. We'll have an 
early dinner, and—” 

“You'll have to get somebody else to 
take you, Aunt Selma,” he interrupted. 
“T have. an engagement.” 

‘You, haye an ¢nzagement?” 
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If he had said he had a circus she would 
not have been more astounded. He went 
out very little, and she had never heard 
him speak of an engagement with quite 
this air of satisfaction. Socially, he didn’t 
exist. He had always been so self-effacing 
that nobody knew whether he was present 
ornot. There was nothing arresting in his 
appearance. He had the gray-blue eves 
and the medium brown hair that are not 
so much an individual possession as an 
outht endlessly duplicated. He had a 
well-cut chin and a generous nose; but 
these items of possible force had been 
contradicted by his retiring manner, 

‘Where are you going Friday evening?” 
she inquired, for of course she still treated 
him as a child. 

‘*'To the Lawton party.” 


EVER, in the twenty-two years and 
ten months that he had been talking, 
had she heard him use that tone. 

“What? Y¥ ou—you are going?” 

“Why not?’ 

“Because, I—I thought the girls were— 
I thought it was ladies’ choice.” 

“Welle” His new assurance was stag- 
roring. 

“But no girl— Did a girl invite you?” 

“Of course,” stiffly. 

Her upper eyelids seemed to jump to 
the top of her rimless bifocals. ‘‘For 
mercy sakes! Who?” 

He hesitated a moment for her to 
realize the enormity of her implication; 
then prolonged her agony by calmly 
helping himself to currant jelly. After 


Ile bought 


a dop, 
.. and took long walks 


The American Magazine 


this, he tapped the lightning with his 
little kite. 

“Gene Farley.” 

‘Gene Farley?’ Miss Norton dropped 
her fork to her plate and her hands to her 
lap. “Gene Farley!” she repeated, still 
not believing it. 

“Yes. Why not?” Fallon put down 
his own fork, but not limply as Miss 
Norton had, and fixed his aunt with a 
steady look that had a new challenge in it. 
“Why not?” he said again, more loftily. 

“Why —but Gene Farley,””. mumbled 
Miss Norton. ‘She could get anybody.” 

‘She preferred me.” 

“But how could she?’ Miss Norton 
was stepping wildly now, trying to 
Hounder through this incredible morass. 
“What makes you think she preferred 
you?” 

She invited me.” 

“Oh, dear,” she exclaimed tragically, 

‘Tm afraid she’s playing a joke on you. 
I’d hate to have you embarrassed. Are: - 
are a good many boys out of town?” 

‘“All here, as far as I know,” returned 
Fallon. ‘‘ But she preferred me, | tell you. 
Will you have some more lamb?” 

“No, thank you; I’m not hungry. | 
can’t believe that Gene Farley— What 
makes you keep saying that she pre- 
ferred you?” 

“That's what she told me. She said 
she'd rather go with me than with any- 
body else in town.’ 

Inwardly Miss Norton groaned, and 
inwardly Fallon exulted. Bur although 
they were both excited about the Law- 


99 


a osmiart little 
at 


SLL, 
sunrise 


ton party, neither of them foresaw thit 
it would be a significant milestone in 
Fallon’s life and would furnish Emmet. 
ville with conversation for months t 
come. 


S FALLON went about his affairs in 

the next few days—he had inheriteda 
third interest in the Emmetville Merc: 
tile Company—he was conscious of a fe c- 
ish exhilaration. His real personality ws 
released. [fe felt free, and he was de 
termined that he would never be bound 
again. He would erase the old Fallen 
Hurd from the minds of Emmetville and 
give them a new one—as if he had never 
lived there before. That meant that n 
must do everything differently. He }: 
begun by changing his room, disease 


part of his possessions, assuming 2 more 


independent attitude with Aunt Selim. 

Longings that had stirred inchoate. 
emerged on the surface now, and were 
fulfilled. He bought a dog, a smart litt: 
setter, and gave him the run of all the 
vard and half che house. He had wante! 
a dog ever since he could remember. 
but Miss Norton hadn’t, and she didnt 
want onenow. Got one, however. F.llea 
took long walks at sunrise, but balked 
about going across the street for the 


morning milk, which he had been oa | 


almost since his romper days. Let peop 
who sold milk deliver it; he was willin: 
to pay more. He bought a smoking stan 
and a luxurious chair, and desecrated the 
blue room with comfort. 

After his first fling he went back t 

liteness with Aunt Sc!/ms: 

ut he made it clear to her 
that she had abdicated. 
never again to ascend the 
throne. Instead of taking 
his usual short cut threuzh 
side streets, with a fn 
dash into the business vet- 
ter, he now made a right- 
angled detour that 
him half the length of th 
main street. 

There was a second te 
son why he liked to do this: 
It took him past the hbrary. 
and it was in front of the 

hbrary that th: 
magic sentence had 
been spoken whic? 
had shattered bv 
inhibition and st 
him free. He would 
never forget Gen 
Farley as she hac 
come hurrvin: 
down the hibrars 
walk toward him. 
the dappled sh2¢ 
OWS of the svc 
mores playing ot! 
her 
There was a pret! 
color in her cheeks 


parasol of rose silk 


dark head. 
She had cauzit 
her breath as ~* 


impression oy 
she found it di 
cult to ask so gre! 


tilted behind bet | 


white gown; 


and she carried! 


\ 


{ 


spoke to him, | 
ing the delight. 
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Miss Norton’s eyes widened as she took in the amazing sight. ‘“‘What have you got 
there?’’ she demanded. ‘*Truck!...Sha’n't need it any more. I'm beginning over’”’ 


a favor as his taking her to the Lawton 
party. That had helped him tremen- 
dously, and it still helped as he looked 
back upon it. But at the time he had not 
answered at once. He had stared at her 
in a horrible embarrassment, wondering 
if she could -really mean this marvelous 
thing. 


T WAS then that she had dazzled him 

with two dimples, and beseeched him 
fascinatingly: 

‘**Don’t say you won't, because I—I’d 
rather you’d take me than any other boy 
in town.” 

He had lived on those words ever since. 
He knew only too clearly that she was 
stepping outside her usual circle to evade 
some issue; but that didn’t alter the fact 
that she had selected him. So he treasured 
those words, and allowed them to buoy 
him through the days. One can nibble a 
long time at heavy frosting without in- 
quiring whether there is really any cake 
underneath. 

It is probable that Gene Farley after- 
ward thought very little about the inter- 
view. Certainly she had no idea what 
her impulsive invitation had done to a 
fellow citizen. She would have been 
amazed to know that she had started 
something which not even she_ herself 
could stop. It would not have been so, 
of course, if Fallon had been the negative 
quantity that Emmetville had considered 
him; but beneath the imposed reserves 
he had been dynamically alive, his forces 


accumulating tll they were ready for the 
first outlet. 

Possibly no other girl could 
tapped them, though. He had always 
admired Gene Farley. Vhey had gone 
through school together, and once, when 
they were children, he had timidly tried 
to show her his favor. Laboriously he 
had lined a little basket with maple 
leaves woven together with their own 
stems, and had filled it with strawberries 
that had ripened on a sunny slope of his 
own discovery —a full week earher than 
in the meadows around the village. But 
Gene had accepted this with the casual 
thanks of one who is surfeited with gifts, 
and the incident had sent the boy scur- 
rying back into his repression. 

As they grew older, Gene’s admirers 
extended well over the town. A_ few 


have 


weeks before, Halsey Trask had become 


noticeably ‘assiduous in his attentions, 
and Fallon suspected that there had been 
some trifling coolness, and that Gene 
wished neither to-invite Halsey nos <o 
offend him. With painful candor Fallon 
admitted to himself that he ranked so 
unimportantly as to have been selected 
by chis unflattering process. 

Whenever he met any of the young 
people he was made to feel their secret 
amusement, their utter disbelief that the 
invitation had any sincerity behind it. 
Nevertheless, under his new régime he 
took pains to meet them oftener than 
usual. Because of his marked aptitude, 
he had become buyer for the Mercantile 


Company, and this had kept him some- 
what withdrawn from his townspeople. 
Now he strolled oftener through the 
store, and greeted customers as_ they 
came in. Boldly he went for the mail 
when the post ofhce was half filled with 
men, waiting till the last letters and 
newspapers should be thumped into the 
boxes. A little titter greeted him, and 
Henry Gates, the drug clerk, called out: 

“Hi, there, Lothario! How’d you fx 
it up with Minnie?” 

“Minnie?” Fallon frowned and the 
color crept slowly into his face. He had 
expected some guying and had steeled 
himself to meet it, but this mention of 
Minnie meant nothing to him. It was 
Minnie Fhurlow, of course, who lived ona 
farm at the extreme end of the lake. He 
had seen her in school, where she had 
made as inchless an impression as he had. 
She was the quiet sort, too, inclined to be 
plump, with placid brown eyes and full, 
placid cheeks. She had the appearance of 
staring pleasantly, as if she never winked, 
and her conversation was made up largely 
of monosyllables: 


ENRY chuckled) dehghtedly and 
nudged his netehbor. ‘*Whadda you 
know? Didn't I tell you there was some- 
thing behind this? He’s in cahoots with 
Minnie.” 
“What are you talking about?” Fallon 
was too much puzzled to let the matter 
drop. 


“Sav, gosh! (Continued on page 74) 
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Going Fast Does Not Always 
Mean Going Far 


This is the biggest thing that Lewis E. Myers has learned from more than forty 
years of strenuous business experiences—And Mr. Myers ought to know, 
for he is president of fifteen companies and a director in twenty- 
eight others—“Never use your borrowing 

“to push your business faster than its 


HE clock struck half-past four, 
and a sleepy boy crawled to a 
sitting posture on the edge of his 
bed. He yawned, stretched, and 
stared out of the window at a 
sky just beginning to pale with dawn. 
Tei suddenly reflect- 
ing that minutes were pre- 
cious and that the early 
train had a way of leaving, 
whether or not he was 
there to board it, he rushed 
into his clothes, snatched a 
hasty breakfast, and hur- 
ried to the station with the 


few other early-morning 
shadows. 
Most people could sleep 


undisturbed for another 
hour or so; but not young 
Myers! He was one of the 
toilers—a lowly one, to be 
sure—and he had to be on 
the job at the stock yards 
by six each morning. The 
stock yards were twelve 
miles from the Myers home. 

It was in the year 1880 
that the boy, eee E. 
Myers, made this heroic 
early-morning scene part 
of his daily program. His 
job was to drive cattle from 
one pen to another, and to 
run errands that older legs 
did not want to bother 
with. There was always 
something for ‘‘the boy” 
to do. He was on his toes 
until five in the afternoon, 
when he set out on the lon 
trip home. He never ee the supper 
table before seven. 

A full day, to be sure; and tiring, too. 
But the boy’s pay envelope, at the end of 
each month, contained ten dollars. 

It would be appropriate, as a sequel, 
to picture L. E. Myers in the president's 
office at these same stock yards, after 
having won his way to the top. But this 
story does not run that way. Myers be- 
came a president, but not there. He was 
independent in his thinking, even as a 
youngster. 

“This must be a poor business for me.” 
he reasoned, “‘if it’s necessary to work all 
day and half the night to make a living.” 
So he changed jobs! . 

The path from humble to high places ts 


it.” 
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undertake much. 


later, the |] 


By Neil M. Clark 


never smooth. Myers did not find it 
smooth. To-day he is at the head of his 
own company, which finances, constructs, 
and operates public utility properties on a 
broad scale. urthermore, he 1s president 
of fifteen companies, and a director in 


Ambition and Credit Make 


Poor Traveling Companions 


““ \NNE of my favorite remarks is this: ‘ The 
| fatal combinationisambition and credit, 
says Mr. Myers. | 

“T have nothing to say against either 
ambition or credit, alone. It is their unwise 
combination. that is so often fatal. 
has ambition and wo credit, he can get only as 
far as his resources and ability will take him. 
If he has credit and no ambition he will not 
But if he has both ambi- 
tion and credit, his ambition is very likely 
to make him undertake more than his ability 
and experience fit him to tackle, simply be- 
cause he can finance it. 

**He over-expands. He blows up his am- 
bition into a tight little balloon. Sooner or 
ance of circumstances punctures 


twenty-eight more. Ina striking way his 
career proves that the man who goes 
furthest 1s not necessarily the man who 
tries to go fastest. 

I was sitting recently in Mr. Myers’s 
office in Chicago. Speaking deliberately, 
as he habitually does, he told me about 
himself. 

“When I quit the stock yards, I got a 
place as stock boy in a drv-goods store in 
Pittsburgh,” he said. “‘Vhat was a big 
advance for me. The new job paid me 
three dollars a week! 

“T was sixteen years old when I 
started at the stock yards, and a year or 
two older when I got the job in the dry- 
goods store. Before that, I had finished 
common school and two vears ina 


If a man 


power,” he says, 
normal gait” 


unitersity. I quit school because I was 
eager to get into business.” 

Another job or two followed after the 
dry-goods store. It took time and a 
variety of experiences before Myers got 
his feet planted on the proper ground. 

“It seems to me,” he 
continued, commenting on 
this fact, “that many young 
men forget nowadays that 
they can’t have what they 
want—all that they want— 
right away. It wasn’t until 

I was twenty-two that 

another fellow and I went 

yartners in the electrical 
usiness, and I first began 
to get a little start in the 
line I have followed since. 

We set out as representa- 

tives of the Edison Com- 

pany in Pittsburgh. 

‘““In those days the elec- 
trical business wasn’t what 
it is to-day. It was a new 
industry. The gas com- 
panies fought it bitterly 
at every turn, and there was 
only a limited market for 

- electrical goods. Still, we 
made progress, and when 
they needed a salesman in 
the ol ae office I was 


given the job. 


““Y HAD been at this three 

or four years when I re- 
ceived an offer from a com- 
pany in the Middle West. 
[his company asked me to 
i ke take charge of an office 
Which it intended to open in Chicago, and 
I accepted the job at a salary of twenty- 
hve hundred dollars a year. I was told to 
go at once to Chicago and stop at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel, where I would find 
a letter of instructions. 

“[T remember I had to leave the train 
at Pittsburgh and borrow twenty-five 
dollars from my mother, in order to pay 
my fare to Chicago. When I reached the 
hotel it was Sunday. I had just eight 
dollars and fifty cents, and that, with 
my personal belongings, was all of my 
capital. 

“The promised letter was waiting for 
me. But instead of containing instructions, 
it informed methat the company had de- 
cided(not tojopen the office. My serv- 
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ices, I was told, would not be required! 

“That was a tough blow. I fingered my 
spare change, and reflected that I could 
not stay at the hotel, so I consulted the 
clerk to learn where I could find cheaper 

uarters. hen I set to work scanning the 
Sunday papers for some kind—any kind— 
of job. 

‘*T landed one by Tuesday of that week. 
A man had dumped a lot of stove parts 
into a warehouse on the north side. He 
wanted these parts bolted together. That 
was the job I got. He paid me two dollars 
and a half a day, and it kept 
me going. 

“In the meantime I kept 
on writing to Detroit. Several 
months passed before I got 
the news that the company 
had reconsidered and = was 
eoing to open a Chicago 
ofhce after all. One of the 
officers told me to come to 
Detroit and talk things over. 
I had very little money, for 
out of hfteen dollars a week 
I had been paying nine 
for room and board; but I 
managed to scrape enough 
together for railroad fare. 


er PHEY told me, when I 
arrived, that they would 
not pay me twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year, as they 
had agreed at first, but eight- 
een hundred dollars, and a 
commission on sales. 

“Up to that time they had 
never had a salesman who 
sold more than fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of their 
voods in a year. So thev 
offered me a commission of 
two and one-half per cent on 
the first fifty thousand dol- 
lars of my sales; three and 
one-half per cent on all sales 
between fifty thousand and 
one panded: thousand; and 
hve per cent on every- 
thing above one hundred 
thousand dollars. It 
sounded pretty big, and 
no doubt they thought 
it a perfectly safe ar- 
rangement. If I worked 
real hard, they figured 
I might make as much as 
three thousand dollars. 

**All through our dis- 
cussion I knew I did not 
have enough money left . 
to pay my hotel bill and buy my ticket 
back to Chicago. Of course | was loath 
to announce the fact, so I said I thought 
ic would be a good plan for me to remain 
in Detroit a few davs and study the plant 
and the product. ‘They agreed that this 
was a splendid idea. 

“I did scudy the plant, but I spent 
about an equal amount of time studying 
the Scotchman who had charge of the 
money bags. Finally I screwed up my 
courage. 

“Now, you folks want me to open an 
office in Chicago,’ I said. ‘There will be 
furniture to buy, and space to rent, and 
other expenses. I am a stranger there and 
without credit. Don’t you think I ought 
to have some money to pay for these 
necessities?’ 


*“*That’s so,’ he replied. ‘How much 
do you think you ought to have?’ 

“"I was afraid to set any figure, so I 
said I didn’t know. 

“How would two hundred and fifty 
dollars do?’ he asked. 

*“**That would be fine!’ I replied. 

“It had been a long time since I had 
had two hundred and hfcy dollars. I 
don’t know that I had ever had that 
much atone time before. I paid. my hotel 
bill out of it, bought my ticket to Chi- 
cago, rented and opened the new ofhce. 


WILLIAM LOUIS KOLNUE, CHICAGO 


Lewis E. Myers, head of the Chicago company that bears his name, 
is an outstanding business figure in the Middle West, where he finances 
constructs, and operates public utility properties on a large scale. 
Mr. Myers was born sixty-one years ago in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
At the age of sixteen he quit college to take a job as errand boy in the 
stock yards twelve miles from his home. For the next five years he held 
2 number of positions. When he was twenty-two he entered the field 
with which he has since been identified, by becoming a Pittsburgh 
representative of the Edison Electric Company. 
an electrical firm in Detroit. 


“For the frse few months I was lost in 
the work. | had been busy while I was in 
Chicago bolting stove parts together, and 
I did not know anybody in the electrical 
trade, nor what the conditions were. So 
at first I spent my time getting my bear- 
ings, and I didn’t sell much. My em- 
ployers failed to give me credit for what I 
wasdoing. They wanted immediate results. 


“EN APRIL, I think it was, I got a let- 

ter from headquarters. They said they 
were paying me a substantial salary, and 
I was doing very little. 

“Tf there isn’t a turn for the better 
very soon, they wrote, ‘we'll have to 
worry along without your services.’ 

‘Well, the tide turned. I began to sell. 
Before the year was out, I had sold more 


NEIL M. CLanrk 


Later, he went with 
After this company failed, he organ- 
ized the L. E. Myers Company, of which he has been president since 1902 
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than two hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars’ worth of goods. ‘I made between 
thirteen and fourteen thousand dollars 
that year; that is, I earned that much by 
the terms of the contract. 

‘At the end of the year I was ordered 
to come to Detroit. : 

“*There will be no more commissions!’ 
they told me. ‘We will pay you a straight 
salary from now on.’ 

‘*“How much?’ I inquired. 

‘“*Five thousand dollars.’ 

** No,’ [ said, ‘not five chousand dollars!’ 

***How much do you want?’ 

“Ten thousand,’ 

“Why, Myers, ten thou- 
sand is more than I’m getting 
myself!’ said one of the 
officials. 

“T told him that I was 
worth more to the company 
than he was! 

“We finally compromised 
on seven thousand dollars a 
vear. That was for selling. 
In addition, they were to al- 
low me to install the appa- 
ratus I sold, and I whs to 
make what profit I could out 
of such contracts. You see, 
| was to be partly on a salary, 
and partly in business for 
myself. 


“FINHIS arrangement ap- 
peared to me to be all 
night, and I went back to Chi- 
cago and started in. But a 
couple of months later the 
company failed—and it owed 
mea considerable part of the 
commissions that I had 
earned the year before. 

“T never did get that back 
pay. All I had was about 
eight hundred dollars which 
[ had managed to save out of 
what they had paid me dur- 
ing the year. It was then that 
I organized my own company 

for. the purpose of tak- 
ing contracts for electri- 
cal installations. From 
that start the business 
eradually grew, and ex- 
panded to its present 
SIZE. 

“Not without set 
backs, however. ‘The be- 
oinning was very, very 
small. At first, my capital 
stock- amounted to only 
twenty-hve hundred dol- 

lars. After 1 got a little business to do, I 
hired a man to help me. He assisted with 
the books and correspondence, and I 
thought he was a pretty good man. Burt, 
as it turned out, he was too eager to get 
ahead. He couldn’t wait to climb; he had 
to jump. And while he was jumping, he 
fell. Here is what happened: 

“Wishing to give him, and one other 
man whom I had hired, a personal inter- 
est in the business, I presented each of 
them, on two successive Christmases, with 
two shares of stock apiece. ‘That made 
eight shares between them, while I held 
seventeen. As we grew, I increased our 
capital stock to twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, and the three of us continued to hold 
our proportionate interests in the busi- 
ness. (Continued on page 133 
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“Captains Courageous” 


Daniel MacDonald, for forty-one years a deep-sea fisherman, tells of the perils that 
he and his comrades have faced in their constant battle against man’s 
old foe, the Sea— The story of a schooner that sank beneath him, 
and his experiences when his small dory was lost for 


N a Monday morning in late 
January a trim white fishing 
schooner, the “Elizabeth 
Howard,” nosed out from the 
harbor of Gloucester, Massa- 

chusetts, and turned her bobbed bow- 
sprit east to the open sea. She carried a 
crew of twenty-two men, Captain Daniel 
MacDonald, master, and was bound for 
deep-sea fishing off Sable Island. 

Sable Island is a twenty-mile stretch of 
sand that sticks up in the North Atlan- 
tic ninety miles out from Nova Scotia. 
Seamen call its waters the graveyard of 
the Atlantic. ; 

Not only are fogs prevalent and gales 
violent and the Tidden sandbars and 
shifting shores treacherous, but the waters 
are much frequented and collisions have 
been numerous. Hundreds of vessels— 
incomplete records show over three 
hundred—have been wrecked off Sable 
Island. But in spite of its toll of life, Sable 
Island remains a favorite fishing place, 
because all around it the choice white 
halibut feeds and grows fat, and is easily 
hooked—if anything so dangerous as deep- 
sea fishing may ever be called easy. 

It had snowed that January morning 
when the schooner put out. Many a 
vessel was frozen up at the wharves, and 
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there was ice in the rigging of the 
“Howard.” But a favorable breeze was 
blowing, and down below in the cabin 
everything was snug and_ shipshape: 
plenty of coal for the galley stove, and in 
the lockers plenty of things to cook on the 
stove. And what are snow and Ice to a 
Glo’sterman when the wind is right and 
the fishing banks are waiting! 

The ‘‘ Elizabeth Howard” was a stanch 
craft. She measured one hundred and forty 
feet over all, a two-masted schooner, built 
in 1916 in Boothbay, Maine. She was 

retty to look at, and speedy. In 1922 she 

nished second in the American elimi- 
nation contest for the International Fish- 
ing Schooner Races, beaten by a scant 
fifty seconds. The racing fishermen had 
Giaknanied her the ‘‘White Ghost,” and 
in the snow that quiet Monday she looked 
like some mysterious apparition of the sea 
as she glided out of ‘he harbor and dis- 
appeared into the mists of Massachusetts 
Bay. 

The crew counted themselves fortunate 
to be in so swift and dependable a vessel, 
with such prospects of fair fishing. They 
had already been halibutting one voyage 
that winter, and had brought back a good 
catch. Naturally, they expected to do as 
well this time. 


two days in a furious wind and snow storm 


By George W. Gray 


But more than two months later, on a 
Sunday in April, the “‘Howard”’ came 
limping home, a cruelly beaten bird of the 
sea. Her white hull had turned gray from 
the battering of the arctic ice, her rigging 
was in tatters from wrestling with the 
hurricane, her decks had been swept by 
waves forty feet high. Her colors were 
at half-mast—that dread sign that the 
women and children of Gloucester know 
so well. Four of the crew had been lost 
to the sea. 

And to compensate for eight weeks of 
agonized fighting against floating ice, 
Sable Island fogs and shoals, and a 
combined blizzard and hurricane the like 
of which had not swept the Atlantic for 
twenty years, they brought in the hold a 
paltry 9,000 pounds of fish. 

Nine thousand pounds in a vessel made 
to carry 200,000 pounds—9,oo0 pounds 
of fresh halibut to sell at thirty cents a 
pound—that ts what eight weeks’ struggle 
and four human lives bought in that 
venture! 

But this is a story old in Gloucester, so 
old, so oft repeated, that it is pretty much 
taken for granted there. For three hun- 
dred years, fishing has been its chief 
industry, and there has not been a year in 
all that time when the sea has not claimed 
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its toll of vessels and men in 
return for the harvest it has given. 

The fishing plateaus of the deep 
sea, or banks, as they are called, 
are strewn with the wrecks of 
Gloucester ships. And though 
Gloucester has not gone in much 
for written history, its mariners 
can tell true stories that make 
fiction sound tame. Fortunes have 
been made in one year’s fishing 
and lost in the next, for who can 
count on the steady friendship of 
the sea? 

**Not friendship,” said Captain 
MacDonald, who is known to 
all che fishing tribe from Nantucket 
to the Grand Banks, a veteran 
Glo’sterman and halibutter. “* Bet- 
ter not call it friendship,’’ he went 
on; “but the sea does give us a 
chance, and that’s all a fisherman 
asks. It’s give and take, and I 
guess the count comes" out pretty 
near even in the end. 

‘And then, friendly or not, the 
sea’s got a pull to it. Mighty 
strong, too. A fisherman just can’t 
keep off salt water. There’s men 
seventy years old fishing out of 
this port, and good, spry hshermen 
too. I’ve been at it since I was 
hfteen, and I’m fifty-six now, and 
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I count on fishing a good many years yet.” 

| asked Captain MacDonald about that 
perilous trip of the “Elizabeth Howard,”’ 
and he told me the story—a plain tale of 


the Gloucester fisheries. 


“PHS Was in 1923,” he said. “We sailed 
January 29th for Sable Island, about 
five hundred miles from Gloucester—three 
or four days’ sailing, depending on the wind. 
Everything went well till February Ist, 
when we ran into ice. Some of the vessels 
carry a gasolene engine, but the ‘Howard’ 
had only her sails, and it was a job keeping 
out of the heavy ice jams that could have 


crushed us like a soda cracker. 


“We drifted around for three weeks. 
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The *“‘Orether Spinney,’’ a fishing schooner, entering Boston har- 
bor in January, 1924, with a cargo of fish, and wearing a coat 
of ice that made living on the boat almost beyond endurance 
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Schooner ‘‘Bluenose”’ heeled 
overina stiff breeze. (Right) 
Captain Daniel MacDonald, 
veteran skipper, who has 
been a deep-sea fisherman 
since he was fifteen years 
old. He is now fifty-six and 
lives in Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts. Captain Mac- 
Donald tells in this article 
some of the hazards under 
which the Gloucester fleet 
lands its share of the hali- 
but caught on the Atlantic 
coast. Gloucester has been 
famous as a fishing port 
since the days of the 
first settlement of America 
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Couldn’t fish, couldn’t even drop 
anchor and start to fish. Ask any 
sailor, and he'll tell you that 1923 was 
exceptional for the ice that floated 
down from Bafhn Bay and covered 
all the fshing erounds, even as far 
south as Brown’s Bank, way into the 
summer. Lhe whole North Atlantic, 
for hundreds of miles out to sea, was 
afloat with sheet ice. And the ‘Eliz- 
abeth Howard’ vot right into the 
thick of it. 

“After three weeks our coal got 
low. We put in at Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, stocked up again, and Febru- 
ary 28th sailed back to Sable Island. 
Nosed around there trying to find 
open water. Slab ice was making as 
fast as the oldice drifted to sea, and in 
siab ice a schooner can go only with 
the wind. Of course if the wind 1s 
véry strong, then, you might possibly 
tirekta litele, butnot at any time can 
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Lowering sail preparatory to drop- 
ping the dories. (Right) A pen of big 
halibut. Halibut sometimes weigh 
as much as 300 pounds, but for mar- 
ket purposes, as the meat of the very 
large fish is likely to be coarse, those 
weighing under 100 pounds are most 
desirable. The small halibut, weigh- 
ing around 100 pounds, puts up the 
most vigorous fight when caught 


you work a sailing vessel to win’ard. 
“We found a lake of clear water March 
sth. Dropped a line, but it wasn’t fishing 
grounds, so we sailed east toward Sable 
Island. Next day the ice was pounding us 
worse and worse, and we turned westward. 
Wind blew up in a gale in the night, and 
we had some ticklish sailing, following 
along the Sable 
Island nor’west bar 
to get clear of the 
thick ice that was 
drifting back with 
the so’east wind. 


“This was the 
seventh of March, a 
Wednesday. Sable 


Island, you under- 
stand, has these 
sandbars stretching 
out to sea. They 
change shape from 
month to month. 
Sometimes a bar ’Il 
be seventeen miles 
long. Next time you 
sound it may be 
shorter and deeper. 
You never can be 
sure. It shifts more 
or less with the 
weather and the sea. 

“Well, at four 
o clock of that 
Wednesday after- 
noon we had toheave 
to in a gale. The = ror toa: 
wind was something 
terrible to hear, 
whistling and howl- 
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ing like a pack of devils. Although only 
four o’clock in the day, it was almost black 
as night. Great soupy clouds filled the 
sky, racing, it seemed, with the sea, which 
was lashing in foaming combers. Shifting 
back to the so’west meant keeping the 
schooner on the port tack, and shore was 
strong danger that we might run aground 
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Schooner ‘Elizabeth Howard”’ in summer rigging. Ic winter the topmasts 
A fishing schooner usually carries from /eighteen to 
twenty-six men, and in halibut fishing will stay oubfor iaamonth or six weeks 
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on the nor’west bar; so for five and a half 
hours we were carried before the gale 
toward Sable Island. 

‘At ten o'clock the gale blew into a 
hurricane. Now we had to get the 
schooner going the other way, or she’d 
smash sure bang into the and. We took 
in the double-reef fo’s’l. The ‘Howard’ 
was bobbing now like a cork on the 
waters. One second we'd be on the tip of 
a mountain of water, the next we’d drop 
down into a deep valley. A screeching 
wind was blowing ninety miles an hour. 

Every now and then there was a crash 
as a sea broke over our deck. Rigging was 
frozen stiff, and the schooner groaned and 
creaked so you could hear her noises above 
the fury of the wind. We were drifting 
before the hurricane under bare poles. 

‘Just after eleven o'clock a wave 
lashed into the furled frozen fo’s’l and 
swept her adrift. I called all hands on 
deck and set ’em to work securing the 
fo’s’l. They were lashing the fore fo’boom 
when, all at once, 
the vessel rose on a 
mountainous wave 
and fell off into the 
valley of the sea. 

‘““The schooner 
just tumbled, turn- 
ing sideways near 
onto her beam ends, 
spars almost touch- 
ing water, and every 
man on deck was 
pitched into the sea 
—everybody but 
me. The thing that 
saved me was the 
wheel. I was at the 
, wheel when she tum- 
bled, and I hung on. Then the schooner 
righted herself with a wash of return 
water that brought back on deck some of 
the men who had just been thrown over- 
board. 

“But I knew they were not all back. 
That would be too lucky. We could hear 
men yelling above the noise of the storm, 
but there wasn’t a 
thing we could do in 
that wind and sea. I 
ordered all hands 
below, lashed the 
wheel, and went 
down myself. We 


counted up and 
found four men 
missing. 


‘* After that it was 
stay below as much 
as possible. Big 
waves were breaking 
and washing over 
us, and it was worth 
a man’s life almost 
to risk the icy deck. 
Every time a wave 
hit us the schooner 
seemed to sort of 
stumble, and a shud- 
der went through 
her. She groaned 
like somebody in a 
misery. 

“T went up onl 
to chuck the lead, 
for we were in danger 
of running aground 
on a bar. It was so 
rough we had to haul 
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the sounding line down into the cabin, four 
men pulling it hand over hand through 
the companionway. The schooner had 
shipped some water when she tumbled, 
re, every wave that crashed over her deck 
sent spray below. We were a mixed-up 
mess down there, coal spilled over the 
Hoor, and clothes and grub floating about 
in the icy water. 

“We dnfted tll four in the morning, 
sounding every twenty minutes, wallowing 
along in fourteen fathoms (eighty-four 
feet), very dangerous. [he wind gradually 
shifted around to the nor’ west, cutting the 
vessel to the south of the island, and just 
clearing the danger zone. 

“By daylight the wind had quieted 
enough for us to hoist a sail. All Vhurs- 
day we rode under double-reefed fo’s’l, 
and got into deep water south of the 
island. Friday was calmer; we laid to all 
day, and started fishing. 


AYLIGHT of Saturday, March roth, 


we sighted a fishing schooner show- 
ing signals of distress. We worked up to 
win’ard and found it was the ‘Helen M. 
Coolen.’ She was almost a total wreck— 
masts gone; seams had worked open in the 
gale; deck planking was sprung, and she 
was taking water faster’n the crew could 
pump it out. ‘Two of her men had been 
washed overboard during the hurricane. 
Sixteen were left. There wasn’t many 
inches of the hull above water. 

“We signaled that we'd pick ’em up, 
and they launched their dories and rowed 
for us. None too soon, neither, for just a 
few minutes after they rowed clear of the 
‘Coolen,’ her hull bobbed, she upturned 
her stern, and with a swish and a eureling 
went down. 

We landed the shipwrecks at Halifax, 
took on more supplies, shipped one man, 
and turned back for Sable Island. Struck 
more rough weather; but got a few days’ 
hshing. Finally, we saw it was no use; we 
couldn’t count on getting a good trip. 
We'd been out two months nearly, and 
had lost four men. 
‘Toloseamanalways 
has a depressing 
effect. 

**Even as it was, 
trouble wasn’t hn- 
ished with us. On 
the way home, just 
of Brown’s Bank, 
we got a deck swept 
from stem to stern 
and lost all our 
dories. | found one 
of my men stuck up 
in the rigging. The 
wave just lifted him 
from the deck with 
an upward swoop. 
Lucky for him it 
carried him close 
enough to the rig- 
ging for him to erab 
hold. We landed 
back in Gloucester 
around April Ist.” 

I asked the cap- 
tain how it felt to be 
hanging onto the 
wheel with his vessel 
almost on beam 
ends. He made a 
wry smile and_ his 
face went grim. 
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The harbor, Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
fishery interests in the United States, and is also prominent in shipbuilding. 
permanent settlement dates from about 1633. 
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Doris being towed behind the sdhobiier preparatory to setting trawls. The round 
objects are flags called ‘‘black balls,’’ or ‘thigh flyers,’’ used to mark the buoys 
that indicate the placing of the trawling gear. In halibut fishing, two men go in 
each dory, dividing the work of rigging the trawls. Besides the hooks and lines 
there are two trawl anchors, and two buoy kegs and their respective buoy lines. 


Each dory is equipped with a ‘‘gurdy winch,’ 


or portable windlass, used to heave 


in the trawl anchors and the trawl itself. Among other equipment are halibut 
gaffs, or stout steel hand hooks similar to a longshoreman’s cargo hook, water 
jar, knife, short clubs called ‘‘killers’’ for stunning the fish,oars, sail, and compass 


“T felt bad. It seemed we were done 
for. I could see my men just pitched off 
their feet into the sea, and the trough of 
it was so deep that the whole schooner 
might have dropped in and been lost 
sight of. And then, there was the calling 
of my men as they hit the icy water.” 

“How did the men act when they were 
tossed back on deck? Did anybody break 
down and cry?” 

‘No, none of that. Fishermen are 
hardened that way. Of course they acted 


Gloucester is the seat of the largest 


The town charter waséranted 1642 


quict below, thinking of their lost com- 
rades, and of what might happen again 
any moment. But dying i is so nigh to a 
fisherman all the time he’s at sea that he 
just don’t worry about it. 

“It’s my notion that there’s a time set 
for each of us to die, and when that time 
comes nothing can save us. I’ve seen a man 
overboard, and a rope was tossed to him 
and he pushed it away and went down.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. ** Did 
you think that he wanted to die?” 

“Well, his time 
had come,’’ an- 
swered the captain, 
“and he had to go. 
I’ve seen other men 
in calm water, a 
dory pulling right 
up to them. You'd 
think surely they'd 
be picked up. But, 
no, they went down. 
I’ve seen other cases 
where a man seemed 
just done for—he 
was sweptoverboard 
in a hurricane, or 
went down with a 
sinking ship, and 
everybody gave him 
up for lost. But his 
time had not. yet 
come, and here he 
would bob up and 
be rescued. It’s a 
nughty comfortable 
thine to believe, be- 
cause then you don’t 
have to WOrTY about 
dying. You know 
it’s all arranged, and 
you can t vO 
dentally.” 
(Cont'd on page 125) 
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If Signs Meant Anything — 
I Wouldn’t Be Writing This Now! 


I have in my palm what is called the most unlucky line in the world—I 
have attended dinners where there were thirteen guests, and have done 
most of the other things that. are supposed to be omens of ill 

I consider myself very fortunate—How 


fortune — But 
“bad-luck”’ 


O YOU believe in bad-luck 
signs? 
If you break a mirror, or 
find that you are sitting thir- 
teen at the table, or realize that 
three cigars or cigarettes have just been 
lizshted from one match, or that you have 
inadvertently walked under a ladder, do 
you, like most people, have a little shiver 
of apprehension, even if you are ashamed 
to admit it? Or are you one of those who 
boldly disclaim any taint of superstition? 

I ask these questions because I claim 
to be an authority on bad luck and most 
of the signs thereof. I’ve had the luck, 
and I’ve experimented with the signs. 

Looking back, I can put my finger on a 
lot of experiences in which it seemed that 
fate had hit me undeserved and over- 
whelming wallops. But, as I follow each 
incident through, I find that, in the 
sequel, practically every knock proved to 
be a boost. Bad luck 1s often only good 
luck in disguise, and when it doesnt start 
out to be that you can usually make it so. 

As the sign and seal of my authority 
to write upon this subject, | may mention 
that I have in my right hand what certain 
oracles on the subject of palmistry call 
the most unlucky line in the world. It 
occurs, so I have been told, in the hand of 
about one person out of two million. One 
man I have heard of killed himself be- 
cause he had this line in his hand. It was 
while reading about this tragedy that I 
found the dread line in my own palm! 

It is now twenty-hve years since I 
discovered I had it. Has that linc, you 
naturally ask, ever had any influence on 
my life—any influence that I can prove? 
It has! 

I was winnowing my mind and note- 
books, one day, for plot and situations 
to use in a new serial story of mystery 
and adventure. Chancing to look into 
my hand, I saw that earhest birthday 
eift, which, in addition to its alleged un- 
luckiness, has been called by some palmist 
‘che murderer’s line’ —cheerful thought! 

An idea leaped into my brain. [ laid 
aside the other plots that I had been 
considering, and promptly evolved a new 
one, in which that line in the hand of a 
bold, bad villain was the central point 
around which the entire novel moved. 
The check for that magazine serial— 
which was three thousand dollars—may 
have been luck, but it wasn’t exactly bad 
luck. 
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How do we know that what seems to be 
bad luck tsn’t really the first act in a 
drama of good luck: Out of my own 
experience i can prove that it usually ts. 

} lost a job, once—the best job I ever 
had up to that time—because of circum- 
stances over which I had no control. I 
was a minor executive in the commerical 
field force of a big correspondence school. 
My record depended wholly upon what 
the men under me did. The policy of the 
management in dealing’ with its business 
representatives was based upon the hard- 
boiled sentiment expressed in a one-time 
popular song which ran, “It isn’t what 
rou used to Be, it’s what you are to-day.” 
Brilliant work for six successive months, 
and you got paid for it. A bad slump in 
business for. the next two months, and 
you were an ex-member of the outht. 
~. I was working for a certain promotion 
in which the duties would not be executive. 
If I had a notably successful summer, I 
might perhaps win it. Instead I fell 
down, and [I fell hard. | 

I couldn’t help itc—which properly puts 
the blame on “luck.” The weather was 
so hot in my territory that nobody wanted 
even to talk about mail education, much 
less buy it. General business was bad, 
some important manufacturing establish- 
ments shut down, and my best two as- 
sistant superintendents were taken ill. 
By August rst, all hope of promotion 
had vanished. The best I could look 
forward to as that month = sweltered 
toward its close was hanging on, by the 
skin of my teeth, to the position I already 
had. With September morn, however, 
came a neat little four-line letter from 
the president of the company informing 
me that my resignation was accepted. 


AVING, then, no more job than a 

rabbit has a home, I grabbed the hand 
rail of a Pullman sleeper on the first train 
headed toward the home office, and 
jarred the president into shocked language 
by applying for one of the positions that I 
might have won if my summer had been 
spectacularly successful. I argued, with 
logic and reason, that, as the new job 
wasn’t an executive one, my recent record, 
for which I made no hard-luck excuses, 
had no bearing on whether or not I 
could fll it. What really ought to count, 
I pointed out, was my held record before 
I bossed other men. I told the presi- 
dent [wasn’t asking for promotion—how 


signs have always kicked me upstairs 


By J. Frank Davis 


could J, being now a rank outsider —but 
for a new place that he needed me in. 

He gasped, sputtered, barked, made 
picturesque comment on the subject of 
young men with outrageous nerve—and 
gave me the job. 

Hard luck had casually but defnitely 
kicked me up-stairs. 


COUPLE of years lacer I had an ex- 

perience with a very great politician. 
Some people called him a = statesman. 
What some others felt justifed in calling 
him you may judge for yourself—and 
you'll be right. 

He and some business and_ political 
associates were being severely harassed 
by the sole newspaper in an important 
city in his state, not always fairly. They 
decided to buy that newspaper or, if they 
couldn’t, to start one in opposition. He 
offered me the managing editorship of the 
paper—old or new, as the case might be. 

We agreed without much difficulty on 
terms. I told him I wanted to throw up 
my present position and take a rest before 
undertaking the new duties. He definitely 
engaged me to enter his employ at the 
end of my vacation, on a certain date, 
by which time they either would have 
come into possession of the existing 
journal or would want me to begin the 
organization of a staff for the new one. 

1 reported to my new employer on the 
appointed day. He greeted me amiably, 
and said, “We haven't been able to buy. 
The other side won’t sell at any reasonable 
price.” 

“Then we start in immediately with 
the new paper,” I said. 

It was a mere statement of understood 
fact, not a question. The matter had 
been settled and all the details worked 
out. 

“Er—I hardly think so,” he told me 
pleasantly. “Other things have arisen to 
tie up my friends’ capital. So we have 
abandoned the idea for the present. Thank 
you for all the trouble you have taken.” 

“But your agreement with me was 
definite. [have resigned my position, and 
it has already been hlled—” 

‘Too bad,” he said. “Don’t you sup- 

ose you could get it back? I hope so, 
lm sure. If you'll excuse me now—I’m 
very busy this morning—” 
he agreement had been hard and fast, 
but I didn’t have a word of it in writing. 
I sueceedcd in retiring from his presence 
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politely. ‘Trying to tell him what I 
thought about it would have been of no 
use. My language would have been 
wholly inadequate, anyway; only a long- 
shoreman, or perhaps an old _ top-ser- 
geant of marines, could possibly have 
done the situation justice. And my 
emotions didn’t become any less acute 
when | learned, not long afterward, that 
he and his friends had secured control of 
the existing newspaper. 
They had calmly thrown 
me down in favor of other 
arrangements which they 
thought would be better 
litics. 

There I was again, free 
as air from any gainful 
occupation through sheer 
hard luck. 


HIS time, I tackled the 

really big newspaper 
game. Lhad never previously 
worked in that business in 
any city of over two hun- 
dred thousand population, 
and I had to break in 
at the foot of the ladder. 
My provincial experience 
counted for saeciaaly noth- 
ing with the brusque met- 
ropolitan city editor who 
started me at twenty dol- 
lars a week as a “‘leg man,” 
than whom there is no 
creature on all the staff— 
bar ofhce boys—of more 
complete unimportance. He 
said he would raise me to 
twenty-five in two weeks if 
I lasted that long, which I 
probably wouldn’t. 

In four years I was boss- 
ing my own big staff in the 
editorial room of one of the 
largest papers in that city 
—and crisply telling up- 
starts from the country 
that I would raise them if 
they survived a fortnight, 
which I didn’t expect. 

There isn’t a chance all 
this, or any of it, could have 
happened if my statesman 
friend hadn’t handed me 
that artistic double-cross. 
| really owed him a letter of 
thanks; but he died before 
I ever got around to the 
point of sending it to him. 

I had a winter vacation coming—and 
my wife and I decided on Jamaica. Sunlit 
seas. Tropic palms. West Indian skies. 
All that sort of thing. Never before—nor 
since—had we looked forward with hap- 
Pler anticipation to a trip. 

We had our boat tickets, our stateroom, 
and our hotel reservation in Kingston. 
And then, at the very last minute, some- 
thing came up that we couldn’t possibly 
have guarded against. The result was 
we had to forego the whole experience 
and not take any vacation that winter 
at all, 

That was a bit of hard luck that we 
felt pretty badly about. We sold our 
tickets and reservation to a couple of 
friends, and bade them au revoir with 
envious regret. 

The Kingston earthquake, which killed 
fourteen hundred people, destroyed the 
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hotel that we would have been in. Our 
friends occupied the same room that we 
would have had. They escaped uninjured, 
but with a shock to their nerves from 
which neither of them ever recovered. 
Years passed, and a desperate con- 
dition of health overtook me. There was 
a ray of hope in an extensive surgical 
operation—provided it could be per- 
formed by the best man in his line in the 
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world, the man who had devised it. Now, 
surgical accidents can happen under the 
hands of the best men. I was about the 
hundred and fortieth person who had 
undergone an operation by this famous 
surgeon. Up to that day, no accident had 
ever happened. But one happened to me. 
Not so good! 


UT because of this mishap, the surgeon 
made me undergoa longer period on my 
back than he had ever thought necessary 
with his other patients. Probably due to 
this extra rest, I made a better recovery 
than he had ever hoped for in his most 
optimistic moments, accident or no acci- 
dent. ‘Two continents have heard him 
boast about me as one of his star cases. 
Not so bad! 
That whole illness seemed to be pretty 
hard luck. It not only wiped out the 


He has held 
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humble bank account, but it left me 
physically unable ever to return to my 
old active manner of earning a living. 
But was it hard luck? If it hadn’t been 
for that health breakdown, with middle 
age approaching, I would never have 
gone into a new occupation. As it is, I am 
more contented than in anything I ever 
before did, to say nothing of having very 
comfortably increased my income. 

I have experimented with 
some “‘bad signs,” and | 
have had unpremeditated 
experience with others. 
Thirteen at the dinner 
table; Friday the thirteenth, 
Skidoo Day the twenty- 
third, and a black cat across 
the path—which presently, 
to make the portent more 
binding, became a deceased 
black cat—and a smashed 
mirror. Also ladders, and 
two-dollar bills, and new 
moons over the left shoulder, 
and peacocks. They have 
all come into my life! 


LTD! you ever sit down 
with thirteen at the 
table, and wonder who of the 
company would die within 
a year? The first time that 
happened to me the cir- 
cumstances were such that 
I couldn’t help feeling that 
I would probably be Fate's 
shining mark. 

In my early twenties | 
was leaving the town in 
which I had worked for 
three years, to go to a 
better job in a bigger place. 
Eighteen friends tendered 
me a farewell dinner. It 
rained in torrents on the 
night set. Several members 
of the party were middle- 
aged, elderly, or not in the 
best of health, and six 
failed to show up. When 
we discovered our number 
to be thirteen, I remarked 
—a little shakily, perhaps 
—that I would chance it if 
they would. 

I couldn’t help thinking, 
as the meal passed on 
toward its speech-making 
end, that even if none of us 
slipped life’s cable during 
the coming igalve months the unhappy 
number didn’t presage good luck for me 
in my new home. 

The first man of those thirteen to die 
was gathered to his fathers more than 
hve years later, and he was of middle 
age and already suffering from an incur- 
able malady at the time of the dinner! 

In my new held of work I made good. 
Before very long, I was advanced to the 
highest possible position on the paper | 
was connected with, and when [ left of 
my own accord, after nearly seven years, 
it was distinctly to better myself. Also, 
in that town, I met the partner who ever 
since has shared my luck for better or 
worse. We have been married more 
than twenty-five years now, with never a 
day of it all, when, if it were conceivable 
that we could find ourselves both living 
and, single, WO ((Ocaitatied on page 162) 


All his weight behind his bat, Eddie 
Bryant crashed into the ball with 
the pent-up frenzy of a madman 


‘The 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


LoIS at once their work and their 
play. Small wonder that baseball 
gives its players supreme, two- 
edged super-thrills, day in and day 
out, over long periods of time. If, as 
usually is the case, their loves, their very 
lives, become enwrapped by the arms of 
the game, their absorption 1s complete. 
If Eddie Bryant had thought of these 
things, he might the sooner have attained 
the heights; or, at the very least, avoided 
the depths. 
But if he had thought more he would 
not have been Eddie Bryant. For Eddie, 


atall, well-built youngster of twenty-three, , 


lived, loved, played, and worked by in- 
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ater Bucket Baby 


A baseball romance 


By Jonathan Brooks 


STRANG 


RAY C. 


stinct rather than by process of thought. 

“A natural-born bail player, if I ever 
saw one,” was what Watkins, boss of the 
Big Green, said, watching the boy on the 
diamond. ‘He can write his own ticket 
for frst base. Sweet swinging! Watch 
him step into ’at old ball.” 

“Found him out in the Three-Fye, 
just before it blew for the summer,” re- 
ported the scout responsible for the boy’s 
major league trial. “‘Ile come there outa 
college, havin’ quit because all he could 
make at college was his livin’ expenses, 
playin’ football and baseball. adda 
make some dough, because he’d fell for a 
skirt. ‘Phat is, him and the daughter of 


one of them moth-eaten professors was 
awful thick. Old man give him the gate. 
‘No rough-neck athaletes for my fambly,’ 
he tells the kid. So the kid goes out to 
show ’em he can make good at his game, 
even if it’s nothin’ better’n baseball. Bur, 
man, ain’t he sweet?” 

“If he just keeps that way,” said 
Watkins, “‘we have only two other holes 
lefe in our old ball club. 

‘Lissen, kid,” he said to Eddie Bryant 
the first day. “You take the bag, and 
play it, see?) I’m watchin’ yuh; but I’m 
tellin’ yuh nothin’, get me? Later on, 
we'll take y’r game apart, and I'll tell yuh 
whats;theymatter with it. Next spring, 
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if yuh make the grade this fall, we'll see 


if we can make a first sacker outa yuh f’r 
the Big Time. Whaddayuh say?” 

“Yes, sir,—that is, all mi 
Eddie Bryant. “I'll give you all I’ve got, 
all che time. If that’s not good enough, 
vou’re the doctor.” 

“Fair enough,” said Watkins. 

Whereupon the tall, yellow-haired 
youngster went out and played first base 
with all the confidence in the world, 

layed it as nobody had played it for the 
bie Green since old Boze Ilder went to 
pieces. He was modest even to the point 
of bashfulness, on and off the field. But 
he went mto each game to his utmost 
limit, playing out the string of every play 
to the end. 

The resources of the club and the craft 
of Watkins combined im an effort to pro- 
duce a flag contender. Half a dozen 
potential sluggers were dug up in the 
minors, and Watkins put out feelers for a 
sood pitcher. Everything moved with 
the smoothness and cool calculation of a 
great business enterprise. 

The Big Green was girding itself tightly 
for a tilt at the glory and gold a the 
world series. 


Bur this is Eddie Bryant’s story. Al- 
most unnoticed by critics busy writing 
world series forecasts, and managers 
thinking anxiously of the next year, Eddie 
played out the season. And then, when 
other players were hurrying homeward or 

lanning to attend the annual inter-league 

attle, he sought out Watkins in the club 
office. 

“Mr. Watkins,” he said, “how about 
next year!” 

“Oh, we'll try you out,” Watkins re- 
plied carelessly. “‘I’ll send you a cone 
tract, and let you know when to report for 
spring training.” 

‘Don’t want any more tryouts,” said 


t said . : 
out the window. The 
-finger on two sore spots, analyzing the 


Eddie Bryant quietly. ‘‘Had one this fall. 
What rd like to find out is whether you 
want me to play first base for you next 
year; and, if you do, how much you'll pay 
me for it.” 

Watkins sat up from the desk 
over which he had been slouch- 
ing, and eyed the boy coldly. Could 
this be the same careless, 
apparently care-free 
youngster he had been 
watching from the cor- 
ner of his eye? 

“I ciought you might 
be a ball player,” he 


act like a hold-up man. 

How do I know 

play firstforme?” 
“Well, you saw me 


ddie replied, 
down on the arm of a 


chair. --““I made only 
_ three ertors in_ those 
ames.” 


“Yeah?’’ drawled 
Watkins. “But yuh play 
the bag awful deep, and 
awful wide. Sometime— 

“Sometime you'll get 
a right-fhelder who can 
come in for a fly ball or 
grounder without falling 
on his face,” Eddie inter- 
rupted. ‘“‘And some- 
time, perhaps, this second baseman will 
learn to cover a little ground to his left. 
Then I'll play the bag closer, if you like.” 

Watkins took a long breath and looked 
boy had put his 


team’s weaknesses as keenly as the oldest 
diamond general. And all the time Wat- 
kins had thought of him as a sort of play- 
ful Newfoundland pup, galloping around 
the infeld without any thou 
of what the game was about! 

“And besides that,” said Watkins, after 
a time, “‘there’s the hitting. How do I 
know yuh can hit big league pitching?” 

“I’ve seen most of the good pitchers in 
this league,’’ Eddie replied. “And I’ve 


tful notion 


hit,them for an average of . 


3 a. 

“But ‘next spring they’ll Wave had a 
chance to look you over.” 

‘And I'll have had the same chance to 
look at them,” Eddie persisted. “Listen, 
Mr. Watkins, I’m not trying to hold you 
up. All I want to know is whether you 
can pay me enough for playing baseball to 
make it worth while.” 

““Well, don’t worry about that,” Wat- 
kins drawled, lighting a cigarette. ‘‘I’ll 
send you a contract. And if you can hold 
the speed you’ve shown so far, mebbe we 
can make a first sacker outa yuh.” 

*Let’s not kid each other, Mr. Wat- 
kins,” said Eddie Bryant slowly. ‘“‘ Either 

ou want me to play the bag, or you don’t. 
if you do, how much am I worth? If you 
don’t, my feelings are not hurt.” 

“I sh’d worry about y’r feelings,” 
Watkins retorted. “Other things to think 
about. I’ll send yuh the regular first-year 
contract, for.a three-year period, and 
you'll make more dough, if yuh make good, 
than y’ ever saw before.” 

‘“‘Can’t afford to play ball on those 
terms,” replied Eddie. And he rose from 
the arm of the chair, and put on his cap. 

“Wait a minute,” exclaimed Watkins, 


BRooKS 


said slowly; “‘but you 


ou can . 


lay twenty-six games,” 
sitting 


3d 


as the boy headed for the door. ‘‘Sit 
down, and we'll talk it out. If you don’t 
like my proposition, what’s yours?” 

**A one-year contract, and double the 
salary you've paid me this fall,’’ Eddie 
replied, sitting down again on the arm of 
the chair. 

“Hey, what tha— Who d’ yuh think 
y. are—George Sisler?”? demanded Wat- 

ins. “‘Nothin’ doin’, Be y’rself, not 
Rockefeller!” ° 

“All right,” and Eddie Bryant grinned 
mischievously. ‘I’m me, Mr. Watkins, 
yout only first baseman who can play the 

ag better than a worn-out ache and 
hit over three hundred. I’m worth what I 


_ask, to me. Am I worth it to you?” 


Still protesting, Watkins agreed to pay 
the boy what he asked. ; ey 

“Why d’ yuh say alla time yuh gotta 
have this dough?” he demanded testily. 

“Because I’m going to study medicine, 
which takes money,” said Eddie Bryant. 
“‘And I’m going to get married, which, so 
I’ve heard, also takes dough.” 

“Tl tella pop-eyed pocketbook!” ex- 
claimed Watkins sourly. ‘‘ But say, young 
fella, yuhdidn’t say anything about gettin’ 
tied up. Wait till y’ve played out aseason, 
and made good, see? I’ve saw many’s the 
promisin’ young felluh—” 

“All set to go, Mr. Watkins,” Eddie 
grinned. ‘Thats, if the girl sticks with me. 
And she will. She’s that kind of a kid.” 

“All I gotta say is, there goes another 

romisin’ ball player,” groaned Watkins. 
*Just when I shought we'd have a chance 
at the flag next year. What’s the use! 
After I’ve let yuh hold me up, too.” 

“Tl earn that money, Mr. Watkins,”’ 
said Eddie. 

*‘All right, kid,” Watkins relaxed, shak- 
ing hands. “Luck to yuh. But if y’r 
wife don’t have any better luck managin’ 

uh than I have, I'll say she’s a bust. So 


ong.” 

Watkins went in to the head of the club 
and reported that he had signed the best 
first baseman in the majors. 


FRIENDLY smile lighting his boyish 

face, Eddie Bryant reported late in 
March at the training camp in Texas. 
Watkins received him in surly fashion. 

“Well, if I didn’t know yuh was a 
bridegroom, I’d say yuh was actin’ like 
an old-time holdout,” he growled. "Why 
so late? Other guys been here ten days.” 

“I’m ready to go.” Eddie grinned good- 
humoredly. 

“Married? Couldn’t leave y’r blushing 
bride, hey?” 

“‘Well, it was tough to leave her,” said 
Eddie, flushing. “But she agreed I’d have 
all I could think about, making good on 
this job. She stayed home.” 

“Pow'd her old man take it—y’r gettin’ 
tied up, I mean?” 

*‘He fell on my neck when [ told him 
how much I’m going to earn,” Eddie 
replied, grinning again in recollection. 
“Said he’d been working thirty years as a 

rofessor, and had only got up to about 
balf of that. He's for me, especially since 
I told him I'd have time to go on with my 
medical work.” 

““We get in this old flag chase, like we 
look to, and y’ll f’rget about y’r medicine,” 
said Watkins testily. 

The Big Green warmed to work under 
the Texas’sun, and when the trip north- 
ward) began ut acted like a real pennant- 
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Tearing open the envelope, he read the message quickly. 
Then he reread it, and swore softly under his breath 


contending baseball team. One Scroggins, 
a lanky Oregonian, landed as a regular 
outhelder, and took his place in right held 
by virtue of hitting sbihe, Mason, a 
McGonigle cast-off, promised well in the 
box. But it was the play of Eddie Bryant, 
around first base and at the bat, which, 
more than anything else, made the big 
Green formidable. 

In his graceful, quiet way, the boy 
covered a world of ground. His helding 
gave the bile infielders confidence they 
had lacked while Watkins was expert 
menting with shortcomers at first. Before 
the first game of the major league season, 
the Green inheld rated among the best in 
either circuit. At the bat, the boy proved 
a power. 

He crowded the plate, but not in a 
tense, strained stance. Rather, his bat 
held lightly at the end of the handle, he 


lanky Scroggins, recruit outhelder. 
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seemed to rest at ease, 
standing almost upright. 
But once the pitcher's 
windup sent the Ball up, 
k-ddie Bryant was all nerves 
set to slash into the leather 
with all his muscles work- 
ing as a unit. He drove 
with all his force, from his 
toes up, and he rode the ball 
ona line. He met it square- 
ly, and, when he hit at all, 
crashed out grounders or 
liners. He rarely fouled, or 
hit fly balls. 

‘*A sweet, natural hitter, 
or I never saw one,” was the 
comment Watkins made 
repeatedly. ‘‘ And since he’s 
fast, he hits in third place. 
Vil drop this Scroggins in 
behind the clean-up, and 
if my first six men don’t hit 
over three hundred I never 
scored a three-bagger.’ 


YDDIE BRYANT had 
one lamentable weak- 


ness: He did not fraternize. 
Card gameson the trains be- 
tween cities and series knew 
him not. Picture 
shows in company 
with his fellows of the 
l3ig Green were stran- 
gers to him. 

‘Always writin’ 
letters,’ complained 
Watkins to the boy. 
“Or readin’, Can't 
yuh take a little time 
and give it to these 
other guys, kid?” 

“Well, yuh see, I 
got to study on the 
side,” Eddie replied. 
“And being away 
from the girl—w ell, 
it’s a tough life, is all 
I’ve got to say.” 

“Sure, but listen 
kid, don’t let any of 
these things ¢ eet in the 
way of y'r ball play- 
in 


“Can’t afford to do 
that,” Eddie grinned. 

“ve got to make 
good. And I’m doing 
Tt. 

“All except fittin’ 
into this ball club, like the rest of the 
boys,” insisted Watkins. “Yuh oughta 
pick out at least one guy f’r a friend.” 

The boy, somewhat abashed, did cast 
about among the Big Green, and finally 
found a kindred spirit in the awkward, 
The 
Oregonian, he found, was the son ‘of a 
pioneer family doctor of the Northwest. 


FTER opening the season with a long 
series at home, the Big Green took the 
road, and Watkins, glad to notice Eddie 
had found a friend, paired them as room- 


mates. [he arrangement proved a good 
one. [he two youngsters vied with each 


other in their hitting and in their general 
play. The Big Green—after winning a 
majority of the home games—held its own 
on the road. June first found it in fourth 
place, improving day by day. 


On June fifteenth, unheralded by any 
long winning streak, the club went into 
third place. Eddie Bryant, swinging with 
that easy, careless grace, was up among 
the league leaders in hitting, and Scroggins 
followed him closely. Other members of 
the club batted better than they had in 

ears. And on July first, almost without 
sine noticed by the other clubs, the Big 
Green eased into second place. 

“We're after the big rag, boss,’’ said 
Watkins confidently to his employer. 
“But from here on in, the goin’ gets 
tougher. All the other guys are watchin’ 
us now. They'll be lay in’ for us, and 
playin’ us out to the limit.” 

“Well, it’s about time we got some- 
where,” was the owner’s rejoinder. 

‘““Unless I’m mistaken, y’r gonna get 
it,” said Watkins. “All I ask is that 
nothin’ happens to my two kids—Bryant 
and this long drink of water playin’ the 
outheld. Man, how those babies tie into 
"at old ball!” 

By the end of July, the whole league, 
and all the baseball world, saw that the 
yennant race was a_ struggle between 
hrecontale and the Big Green. Watkins 


and his club were in the enviable position 
of being paced. They followed along 


behind the leaders, strengthening and 
improving day by day, with the leaders 
doing all the worrying about first place. 
Increasing confidence, due to his success- 
ful hitting against all kinds of pitching, 
made Eddie Bryant a natural team leader, 
although he still rather kept to himself in 
the off hours, chumming only with the 
awkward Oregonian. 

Baseball fans of four states followed the 
fortunes of the Big Green. The whole 
baseball world, it seemed, favored any- 
body to win over McGonigle. Watkins 
had a young and coming club, popular 
because it had never mingled with the 
leaders for long, and naturally the world 
centered on the Big Green. The Big Green 
centered on Eddie Bryant and his easy, 
graceful swing. 

“By August twentieth,” vouchsafed 
Watkins to his employer, the last week in 
July, ‘‘we’ll make our bid for the lead, to 
coast on in from there.” 


ND then came the break for the Big 

Green, and, most of all, for Eddie 
Bryant. [he first week in August, the team 
returned home from a road trip to settle 
down for the long series on which Wat- 
kins counted so heavily. The whole club 
was working well, the pitchers steady, 
and the hitters, led by Eddie and Scrog- 
gins, demolishing one pitching staff after 
another. Two clubs came and went, and 
the Big Green edged closer to the lead. 
Then came McGonigle and his front-run- 
ning crew—a swaggering, cocksure, un- 
scrupulous outht—for what appeared to 
be the crucial series of the season. 

The whole club on its toes, taut and 
tense, the Big Green went out to do battle. 
McGonigle’s cast-off essayed to pitch 
against Dozer Canavan, a burly, rough-and- 
ready athlete of the type common in the 
older days of baseball. McGonigle’s men 
went out one, two, three in the first: half 
of the frst inning. A great Green crowd 
welcomed the Watkins men to the attack. 

Canavan yielded a hit to the Green 
lead-off man. After two pitch-outs to 
prevent a steal, he grooved one for the 
sacrihde hitters? who bunted, and = then 


The Water Bucket Baby, by JoNaTHAN Brooks 


beat Canavan’s throw to first after Cana- 
van wasted time looking at second base. 
Up came care-free young Eddie Bryant, 
amid a roar from the tremendous crowd. 

‘Smart kid,” growled Canavan, stung 
by his showing against the first two hitters. 
“Tl get this guy.” 

Eddie Bryant, his bat on his shoulder, 
rested in the batter’s box, standing care- 
lessly with his toes on the chalk line be- 
side the plate. He had hit against Cana- 
van before, and felt 
no twinge of nervous- 
ness. 

‘“Crowdin’ th’ plate 
on me,’ muttered 
Canavan. “I'll chase 
him back.” 

With a preliminary 
slance at the bases, 
Bisavan stepped in- 
to the box, gripped 
the ball, took the 
shortest of windups, 
and then whipped the 


{t's going to be a boy, Eddie, and he’s going 
+grow up like you, tall, straight and six feet” 


ball up with all his speed. It came high 
and fast. Eddie, suddenly alert, gripped 
his bat and prepared to swing if the ball 
should curve over the plate. 

But in the split second in which he had 
to decide whether to hit or wait, he real- 
ized all too late what was coming. Cana- 
van had thrown a straight ball, directly 
at his head. Eddie waited the merest 
trifle too long. Instinct told him to duck, 
but he dropped too late. 

The ball, coming with the 
speed of a bullet, caught him 
just above and slightly back 
of the temple. There was a 
sharp crack, and the runners, 
thinking Eddie had hit with 
his bat, started down the base 
line. But Eddie Bryant dropped 

as if shot, falling 
limp and uncon- 
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scious in a huddle over the plate. The 
crowd groaned, horrified, and then cried 
out in resentment. The Big Green, headed 
by Watkins, swarmed out to the plate to 
pick up the boy. A trainer ministered to 
him as best he could. 


OZER CANAVAN, feigning sorrow, 
and complaining that he never could 
control ’at old fast ball, hung about the 
group, while the crowd vowed vengeance 
upon him. Green players carried Eddie to 
the bench, first, and then to the clubhouse. 
Watkins, shaking his head in pity and 
dismay, sent a substitute to run foe the 
boy. Then he turned the direction of the 
team over to another, and went to the 
clubhouse. He did not see what happened. 
The clean-up hitter forced a runner at 
the plate. And then the long, lean Scrog- 
gins ambled out (Continued on page 137) 


Dickey Made His Money 


Out of Mud 


When Walter S. Dickey was twenty-seven, he borrowed five thousand dollars and 
took a five-year lease on an unsuccessful clay plant valued at one hundred 
thousand dollars; in five years he paid for the plant out of its earnings. 

By spotting “little leaks,” and using common-sense methods, he 
put several other plants on their feet, and to-day he operates 
one of the biggest industries of its kind in the world 


washed down from the hill- 
side by a recent rain and 
lay across the road. The 
man I was with picked up a 
handful of it. 

‘One of the most promi- 
nent men in thts community 
made a fortune out of that,” 
he remarked. 

I took the bit of motst 
clay in my own hand. It 
Was just the sort we used to 
make mud pies, when we 
were children. 

Made a fortune out of 
mud?” | asked  incredus 
lously. 

The man with me laughed. 

“When I tell you about 
it,” he retorted, ‘you won't 
see anything conden In it 
atall. Yes, hetook chat stuff, 
made it into sewer pipe, and 
sold it. “That’s how he built 
up one of the largest for- 
tunes in the Middle West.” 

Sewer pipe! Thad a quick 
mental vision of a series of 
brown cylinders lying be- 
side a freshly dug trench. 
| had to confess to myself 
that there was nothing 
romantic about sewer pipe. 

“T knew you would be 
disappointed,” remarked 
my companion, watching 
ny face closely. ‘You ex- 
pected something marvel- 
ous, didn’t your Well, this 
man’s career has been mar- 
velous in the very magni- 
tude of what he a done 
with this most) common- 
place of materials. He is 
now the sole owner of nine- 
teen plants scattered over 


E WERE walking along 
a street far out near the think that sewer pipe has nothing to do 
southern limits of Kansas with romance? Well, let me tell you was a piece of praine land. By nightfall, 
it was a city of ten thousand souls. ‘The 


In one something: 
“When the Indian Territory was man [ am telling you about had wagon- 


City, Missouri. 
place, some dirt had been 


By Harry A. Stewart 


Why Dickey Doesn't Use 
Snap Judgment 


Ik only time I ever followed ‘snap 

Judgment? in’ a_ business deal,” says 

Mr. Dickey, “I lost a bunch of 
money, and I deserved just what I got. 

“This had to do with a plant down South. 
It was in a good town, well located so far as 
clay, fuel, labor, and transportation were 
concerned, and it was a modern, up-to-date 
establishment. It was offered to me as a 
quick cash buy. 

**TWurry up? the owners said to me, ‘or 
somebody else will snap up this bargain on 
vou? 

“Well, I ‘bit.”” After the money was paid 
over, I discovered that the plant had one 
fatal drawback which the owners forgot to 
mention. Every vear the river came up and 
flooded the place out! 

“Tt’s standing there now, idle—never 
turned a wheel after [I got it, and it is my 
landmark, When anybody tries to hurry me 
now, [ sort of gaze down South, and I seem 
to catch a glimpse of those tall stacks with 
ho smoke coming out of them. Then T say 
to mysclf: 

“Whoa, now! Who-o-ah! Slow and easy 
does 1t!?” | 


“And,” my companion went on, “you — the line and rushed into the promised bind. 
“Phat morning, Guthrie, Oklahoma, 


loads of sewer pipe on the 
line. When the bugle blew, 
he rushed his pipe, pound- 
ing and swaying, across the 
prairie. Even before per- 
manent buildings were 
erected in the new towns, 
he was laving sewers. As 
a result of his business enter- 
prise, those new communi- 
tics were able to start with 
eood sanitation, No one 
can estimate its value in 
building up that part of the 
Middle West. 

“And now,” my friend 
concluded, “‘just let me tell 
you one more wonderful 
thing about this man. 
very one of those big 
plants of his was a failure 
until he took hold of ic!” 

“How does he do it?” | 
was moved to ask. 

**Suppose you ask him,” 
was the reply. “His name 
is Walter S. Dickey.” 


[* THE oak-paneled — li- 
brary of his home, in front 
of a lofty freplace of Caen 
marble, Dickey told) me 
some of the details of his 
career. He is now sixty-two 
vears old. In figure he is 
short and somewhat stout. 
His hair and mustache are 
white. His movements ure 
abrupt, almost explosive. 
and his utterance is rapid 
and forceful. 

I was very strongly im- 
pressed with Dickey’s sim- 
phety. ‘Phere is nothing 
stilted, or ‘“‘dressed-up,” 
about him. He is the kind 


the country. “Thousands of freight cars opened to settlement, back in 1889, the of man whose clothes always look as if 
are required to handle his product, which — settlers were lined up on the border wait- they didn’t quite fit. He wears white 
is valued at ten million dollars a year. ing for the signal to cross. Precisely at socks, and they wrinkle. ‘Talking with 


Vhink of it! Ten milhon dollars’ worth of 
mud every vear! That makes him the 
largest individual producer of clay prod- 
ucts in the world. 


os 


noon on April 22d, a bugle sounded, a 
wild yell answered, a cloud of dust filled 
the air, and an army of men on foot, on 
horseback, and in wagons, pushed) over 


him, you get the impression of a short. 
powerful, restless feure, with unlimited 
energy. 

People tell me,” I commenced, ‘chit 


Dickey Made His Money Out of Mud, by Harry A. STEWART 


when you were twenty-seven years old, 
with almost no money, you persuaded the 
owners of a hundred-thousand-dollar clay 
plant to let you have it, and that you 
turned it from a money loser into a money 
maker. How did you do it?” 

Dickey reached for a cigar, bit the end 
off with an energetic snap, and settled 
himself in his big chair. ‘‘That was in 
1889,” he said. “Let me tell 
you a little family history first, 
so that you will understand the 
situation. 

“My father, Nathaniel 
Dickey, was a manufacturer of 
railroad equipment in Toronto, 
Canada, where I was born. 
The panic of 1873 not only 
shut down his business, but 
also precipitated a series of 
lawsuits that lasted for eleven 
years, and reduced his fortune 
to a fraction of its former bulk. 

“In 1884 he came to Kan- 
sas City to make a new start, 
and in December of that year 
he wired for me to join him. I 
was then working as an ac- 
countant with a_ wholesale 
jewelry firm in Toronto. 


- \ X THEN I got here, I found 

that Father had invested 
all the money he had left in a 
clay busmess. After some difh- 
culties, due tolack of capital, we 
got the new enterprise started 
and I was made secretary. 
also bought five thousand 
dollars’ worth of the stock, 
which was to be paid for out of 
my salary. 

“Then Father sold out and 
tied up his money in real 
estate. The stock of the Kan- 
sas City Sewer Pipe Company 
ech was the name of the 
business—passed through 
several hands. By 18809, all the 
stock except my five thousand 
dollars’ worth was owned by 
two men, who not only knew 
nothing about the business but 
who were unfriendly to me. I 
could see plainly that within a 
very short time I was going to be 
frozen out. 

“In the early spring of 1889 I was in a 
serious fix. The company had had but 
one good year; as a consequence, my 
stock was practically worthless. I had 
purchased one or two vacant lots, but 
the real estate boom had burst and they 
weren't worth much. I had only a few 
hundred dollars in cash. More serious 
still, I knew that within a short time | 
was going to be out of a job. 

**While I was still wondering what to 
do, a chance remark of one of the other 
stockholders showed me an opportunity. 
He said, ‘Well, we’re not the only ones 
who are losing money. I hear that the 
clay plant at Deepwater, Missouri, went 
in the hole last year too.’ 

“That set me thinking. I had never 
visited this plant, but I knew that it was 
much more favorably situated than ours. 
We had to haul our clay and coal more 
than a hundred miles; they had their raw 
material and fuel right thereon the ground. 

““When I once get an idea I never fool 
around and give it a chance to go sour on 


me. I hopped on the train and went to 
Deepwater. An inspection of the plant 
told me what I wanted to know, and I 
returned to Kansas City. 

“That same night I went to see John 
Perry, an elderly man of Welsh descent 
who had made a large fortune in coal 
minin 


. ren I knocked at the door the old 


Walter S. Dickey, of Kansas City, is oneof the largest manu- 
facturers of clay products in the world. He is president of 
the Walter S. Dickey Clay Products Company, which owns 
nineteen plants scattered over the country, and uses 
thousands of freight cara to handle its annual output of 
$10,000,000 worth of goods. Mr. Dickey also runs the Kansas 


City ‘‘Journal,’’ which he bought some years ago. 
was born in Toronto, Canada, and is sixty-two years old 


man himself opened it. Right there on 
the porch, I plunged into business. 

““*Mr. Perry,’ I said, ‘I want to lease 
that clay plant of yours at Deepwater.’ 

“‘The old man was astonished. 

“You want to rent a hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar going business?’ he said. 
‘Why, I never heard of such a thing!’ 

“fe took me into the house, and | 
talked to him quite a while; but I couldn’t 
get him to see the proposition. 

“*We might sell 1t to you,’ he said once. 

“‘I had to tell him that in no possible 
way could I raise the money. 


“LTE FINALLY sent me home without 

holding out one ray of hope. The next 
day, however, he had a talk with some of 
his associates. They were a trifle less con- 
servative. Phe plant had been a good deal 
of a white elephant, and they were tired of 
feeding it money by the bale. They were 
inclined to give me a chance, figuring that 
whatever I was able to scrape up and pay 
them in the way of rent would be just so 
much to the good. You see, they would 
be relieved of operating losses. 
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“*T got an option for ten days, and went 
down and looked over the plant again. 
This confirmed my first idea. The plant 
could be made to pay, and pay big, if it 
was handled nght. I went back, and they 
made out a lease for five years. The day 
after it was signed I took the plant over. 
When the five years were up I bought the 
plant out of che money it had earned.” 

“You had to advance some 
money, of course, to get the 
lease?”’ I] queried. 

He nodded. 

‘Five thousand dollars. 
That paid half a year’s rent. 
They took my notes at six, 
nine, twelve, and_ eighteen 
months for the stock of pipe 
already manufactured and on 
hand.’ 

“Where did you get the 
money?” 

“Went to a banker, ex- 
plained the situation, put u 
everything I had for col Bal 
and borrowed it. Right at the 
start, you see, I didn’t need as 
much cash as if I had been 
organizing a new _ business. 
They already had everything. 
down to lead pencils and 
blotters. There was nothing 
to buy—my task was to sell 
that stock of pipe.” 


“How did you know,” | 
interrupted him, “that 
you could make that plant pay, 
when other people had been 
losing money there for years?” 

Dickey smiled. 

‘““T knew what it ought to 
cost to make pipe,” he replied. 
“TI knew what it ought to sell 
for. The Deepwater plant was 
so favorably situated as to clay 
and fuel that I knew it ought to 
make a profit. If it failed to do 
so, there was a leak somewhere. 
Well, I spotted the big leak on 
my first visit.” 

Dickey chuckled and flipped 
the end of his cigar into the 
fireplace. 

“You think it was some- 
thing spectacular, don’t you?” he asked. 
“Well, it was nothing of the kind. It was 
just that they lacked system. Sewer pipe,’’ 
he explained, “‘is molded in a press, dried, 
burned in a kiln, and then piled out in a 
yard ready to be loaded into freight cars 
and shipped. With each size pipe go the 

roper ‘fittings —elbows, tees, and the 
ike. 

“When I went to Deepwater, I found 
all this stuff piled haphazard over the 

ard. Sizes were mixed up. Instead of 
bene concentrated 1n the neighborhood of 
the size pipe to which they belonged, 
fittings were scattered about. Pipes were 
piled higher than a man’s head, so that 
the labor of putting them up and taking 
them down was slow and costly. Breakage 
was frequent. 

‘All I did was to straighten out this 
yard, grade the sizes, assemble the fittings 
properly, and make everything get-at- 
able with the least trouble; and that ts 
the same as saying, with the least cost. 
Nothing extraordinary about that, 1s 
there?And yet the lack of plain, prosaic 
system is(at(the (Continued on page 178) 


He 


Puzzle: Pick the gentleman who has taken up the wrong fork 


Are You the Master of Your Forks, 
The Captain of Your Spoons? 


I’m not, but I don’t worry about it, because it seems to me that etiquette is used 
too little for comfort and too much for display — You don’t find much eti- 
quette in revolving doors, crowded trains, street cars, or subways, | 
and the only rule the umbrella:raisers know is “Don’t 
poke until you see the whites of their eyes” 


TIQUETTE ts the art of know- 
ing how to walk, talk, dance, 
and eat one’s way through the 
best circles without upsetting 
anything. 

It is the science of feeling perfectly at 
ease in the presence of three or more forks. 

It is the Great Divide between the 
guests who get frequent invitations and 
those who never make but one visit. 

It is a system of being uncomfortable 
for the sake of general appearances. 

Etiquette means “perfect control” 
when entirely surrounded by food, curi- 
ously designed silverware, trick dishes, 
small talk, potted plants, pretty girls, and 
miscellaneous emergencies. 

It is to society what “form’’ ts to golf. 

It is the stuff that reveals whether you 
had a good bringing-up, or whether there 
is ground for suspicion your father kept 
his hat on at the dinner table. 

Some people are born with etiquette, 
some people achieve etiquette, fad some 
people go on eating with a knife all their 
lives. é 

Etiquette is one of the oldest forms of 
human endeavor. Even the prehistoric 
man had his rules of correct conduct. 
‘These rules were few and the circulating 
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By H.I. Phillips 


libraries did not carry them in bound 
form; but he had them nevertheless. 
Probably the Cave Man always kept to 
the right while dragging a fair lady to his 
lair, and never clubbed a new love over the 
head without first removing his hat, if any. 

Just as the modern man knows he may 
attain a fairly ripe old age with distine- 
tion, honor, and general acclaim, and 
suddenly lose all by his manner of taking 
an olive, so man through the ages has 
been held in restraint by similar under- 
standings. 


RIGINALLY the rules were limited, 
and could be easily retained by the 
dullest intellect. “Phe leopard, bear, or deer 
skin was a one-piece garment required by 
convention to be tied in one knot over the 
shoulder, and worn for all occasions. The 
same grunts did for the formal and infor- 
mal invitation. It was permissible to 
reach for the coconuts. No six-to-twelve- 
course dinners required proper approach 
and peerless eelnicde Possibly the 
Karly Man stood up when a lady entered 
the cave, but only to take the cord of 
wood off her head and order her out for 
another load. 
Life was simple, and while there. was 


etiquette of its kind no man felt equal to 
cutting socially another man who carried 
his own bow and arrow to every party, no 
matter how he handled his bowl of 
Puree of Mastodon. 

But life has become more intricate 
though the ages, and the rules have been 
changed, added to and reévoked, until 
to-day the complete rules of etiquette will 
hardly find elbow room on a five-foot 
bookshelf. In the United States, a point 
has been reached where a Book of Eti- 
quette takes a place among the best 
sellers, indicating, no doubt, that there 1s 
a greater vearning among the rank and 
fle of inhabitants to do the nght thing at 
the mehe time than at any other time in 
the nation’s history. 

Some years ago it was the inclination 
of the masses to pooh-pooh this etiquette 
business. It was considered a little 
cHeminate to cultivate a high polish. 
Many a man who was by instinet and 
breeding the soul of graciousness put in a 
lot of time studying how best to appear 
like a rough diamond, it being an axiom 
among politicians in the sixties that a man 
who ate with his knife and wore his nap- 
kinuin his collar would be respected and 
lookcdup te bythe majority of voters. 
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“*Nice people” were respected 
in the rough-andeready era, but 
they were not vote-getters. There 
is still in many portions of the 
country a distrust of a man who 
never injured either eye by drink- 
ing coffee without removing the 
spoon from the cup. 

‘The first book of etiquette in my 
memory—and it was something of 
a childhood treasure—was a huge 
vellow volume with the imposing 
title * Hill’s Manual of Social and 
Business Forms, a Guide to Ap- 
proved Methods of Writing, 
Speaking, and Acting in the 
Various Relations of Life.” It 
was the work of Thomas Edie 
Hall, published by W. B. Conkey 
Company, of Chicago, and the 
mention of it will recall it to many 
a man and woman. 

It was a highly informatory 
volume, in which you could find 
nearly everything, from pudding 
recipes to parliamentary forms. 

It embraced the populations of 
cities, heights of mountains, les- 
sons in pen flourishing, selections 
from the famous poets, a digest of 
important laws, and instructions 
in arithmetic. But I remember it 
chiefly for its instructions in eti- 
quette, and never hear of a new 
book of etiquette that I don’e think of 
this one. After an extensive search, I 
found a copy of the old volume a few days 
ago and, looking over the rules and forms 
of that day, was surprised to find how 
times had changed. 

‘The “Form of Letter Urging Payment 
of a Debt” seemed particularly interest- 
ing in the light of changed values: 


“CoLUMBUS, OHIO, 


“March rith, 188-. 
“Mr. D. P. Hoyt. 


“Dear Sir: I have waited patiently for 


vour convenience in the payment of the 
rent for the home which you are at present 
occupying. As, however, you have now 
been my tenant for four months without 
meeting any of the payments, which were 
to be made monthly, I feel obliged to re- 
mind you of the fact there are $80 due me. 
Trusting that you will give the sub- 
ject vour immediate attention, | am, 
Yours truly, WEBSTER GREEN.” 
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Probably the cave man stood up in the presence of a lady 


Rents, you will note, were somewhat 
cheaper in those days. Can you imagine 
a modern landlord as considerate as 
Webster Green? 

Interesting, too, as showing a more 
settled and contented civilization is the 


following “Answer to an Advertisement 
for a Cook”: 


“Dear Mapam: T have been with my 
present employer hve years, and am only 
leaving because she has sold her home!” 


A letter-form in “‘Hill’s Manual” that 
I often read as a boy, studying it in all 
seriousness, reflects the simple virtues of 
the dav: 


“ADVICE TO A GENTLEMAN ON THE 
SuByJECT OF HEALTH 


‘Boston, Mass., May 6th. 

“My Dear Frienp: Yours of the 22d 
inst. is before me. I am pleased with the 
prospect you report in business; but | 


Etiquette as it is expected on the broad highway 


regret that you should be discouraged 
about your health. You ask me what you 
had better do; I will answer. 

“The first great secret of good health 
is good habits; and the next 1s regularity. 
They are briefly summed up in the 
following rules: 

‘“‘t, SLEEp—Give yourself the neces- 
sary amount of sleep. Avoid feather beds. 
Sleep in a garment not worn during the 
day, and to maintain robust health sleep 
with a person as healthy as yourself, or 
no one. ° 

‘2, Dress—In_ cold weather dress 
warmly with underclothing. Wash the 
feet in warm water two or three times a 
week. 

“3, CLEANLINESS—Have always a pint 
or quart of water in the sleeping-room. 
In the morning, after washing and wiping 
the hands and face, wet with the hands 
every part of the body. Cold water will 
not be disagreeable when applying it with 
bare hands. Rub the body briskly. 

“4. INFLATION OF LUNGs— 
live minutes spent in the open 
air, after dressing, inflating the 
lungs and pounding the breast 
during inflation will enlarge the 


chest, strengthen the lung 
power, and ward off consump- 
tion. 


“5. Diret—Avoid mince pie, 
sausage, and other highly sea- 
soned food. ‘Thoroughly mas- 
ticate the food. Tell vour 
funniest stories while at the 
table and for an hour after- 
ward. Do not engage in severe 
mental labor after eating. 

‘Hoping to hear of 
continued prosperity an 
covery of health, I am, 

“Your very sincere friend, 

“SIBLEY JOHNSON, M.D.” 


rour 
re- 


In those days [ took it all 
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The children stood around the table until bedtime, watching as she ruled the paper off into tiny squares. 
. Little the absorbed innocents guessed . . . that their whole future was bound up with that map 
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ERTRUDE HAVILAND had been married ten years when Will Haviland, her husband, 

confessed to her that he loved Alicia Bushnell, and asked her to get a divorce. He would 
stay away, so that it might be on the ground of desertion, and he would make financial provision 
tor her and their three children. Gertrude knew she was a“ good mother,” and she was stunned 
by the knowledge that she was not also a successful wife. She refused Will's offer to leave the 
house in Maywood to her during the three vears necessary to get the divorce, and Ictt at once 
with the children and her personal belongings for the little village of Rock Harbor. Will was an 
archirect, and they had bought an old house there to remodel, which he had deeded to her. 

Gertrude was so wretched and so shocked that she hardly noticed the discomfort of the 
shabbily furnished old house. She had told no one where she was going; she had cut off all 
communication from Maywood, except through her lawver, “ Uncle Bart”? Chase, who forwarded 
an occasional letter from Emily Ellis, a girlhood friend: and she repulsed all attempts of her 
new neighbears to be friendly—even Mrs. Tront, who had prepared the house for her arrival. 

Bue there were two who would not be repulsed—a charming woman named Lydia Maine, 
and her brother, Ira Forbes. They introduced her to Mrs. Newnham and to other people; they 
showed her the town, from the houses of the wealthy summer residents to the slum section 
known as Morgan’s Hollow—and she learned that Rock Harbor was as dead as her own spirit. 
But she did not care: the children ran wild, while she brooded over her troubles. 

‘his for a month; then she asked Ira Forbes one night to take her in his car to the doctor's. 
She came out of the doctor’s office transformed, and on the ride home she told Ira the reason: 
She was going to have another child, and Will, who had failed his other children, should have no 
share in this one. It would he der child, and Rock Harbor should be her town—she would make 
ic a fit place tor her child to grow up in. 

This began a new life for Gertrude. She planned renovations for the house, she sent for 
Maggie (an old servant of the Maywood days), and she told the children what was to happen. 
She was shocked to find how neglected they were, and that they had been spending all their cime 
in Morgan’s Hollow, with the children of the Hollow—so she started a tennts court, and in- 
vited all the town voung people to play on it. Then, with Ira Forbes’s help, she sct about the 


reclamation of the grounds about her house. 


O LOOK at this!” Gertrude 
called one morning to Ira 

Forbes, in the midst of their 

work in the garden. 

Tra, a little ahead, dropped 
his ax and returned to her side. On her 
hands and knees Gertrude had been clear- 
ing away underbrush from the huge blue- 
berry bush. It stood on a mound of moss 
so green and smooth and symmetrical 
that it was like a velvet cushion. ‘How 
does this moss happen to be here? We 
haven’t come across any before.” 

“To think that I had forgotten!” Ira 
Forbes exclaimed. “There’s a little pond 
here, Mrs. Haviland. We’ll come across 
it presently.” : 

**A pond!” Gertrude exclaimed. ‘How 
lovely! How big ts it?” 

“Not much bigger than a dinner plate. 
Ie’s pretty, though.” — 

“How long before we'll come to it, do 
you suppose 2” F 

“Oh, in an hour or two.” 

Gertrude worked with a constantly 
growing excitement that morning. [ra 
kept dropping bits of historic lore: “My 
father always called it the cow well. When 
I was a kid I used to skate on it. It was 
much bigger after the autumn rains, of 
course.” 

Presently Gertrude caught a faint 
glimmer through the bushes, and in a 
few minutes Ira had opened a view of the 
water, It was indeed tiny. Blueberries, 
dewberries, elderberries, and wild roses 
made an interminable tangle about tt. 

“Tcan’t tell you how much more of an 


estate I seem to have,” Gertrude said, 
“now that I have a pond. I am very, 
very grateful to you.” , 

Ira made no reply. But, “Oh, by the 
way.” he announced in an offhand way, 
“Pve decided to stay in Rock Harbor, 
and edit the ‘Roll Call,’ instead of going 
to New York.” a 

The “Roll Call?’ Yes, she had heard 
that name. Yet— For an instant Gertrude 
cast about her. Then the memory came. 
It was the name of the paper Ira had 
recently inherited. He had been talking 
about it with his sister and Mrs. Newn- 
ham on that firse ride in the station 
wagon. 

“Oh, have you?” she said with interest. 

He 7 

Yes, it’s all settled. I take it over at 
the begmning of next month. You are 
responsible for that decision.” 

“Tr? Gertrude exclaimed. “Tow?” 

“T can’t say exactly. But after the 
night that we rode together, I waked up 
to find that mv mind seemed to have 
made itself up during my sleep. [don't 
know howit happened, orwhy it happened. 
I can’t account for it in any way except 
on the basis of that talk we had... and 
your decision to go on and help make 
something out of this town. Not that I 
vive a hang about the town. . But 
somehow, there it was. I wanted to do 
the job. I wrote them, and now I’m 
committed to it.” 


AD weather came; came on a ferocious 
northeaster; filled the sky with rods of 
rain, which drove across the landscape 


as though fired from a battery of acrial 
euns. Its fury shook houses, uprooted 
trees, lopped Gar For a week the 
world shivered in water. The work on 
the tennis court stopped automatically. 
It was equally impossible, of course, to 
penetrate farther into the jungle. 

Gertrude would have found this a dull 
interval, if other activities had not m- 
mediately absorbed her. The plumber 
and the carpenter had begun their work. 
This gave the children an interest which 
lasted the entire first day. But on the 
sccond day, both the older children were 
bored, began to complain, clamored for 
permission to go to the Hollow. 

Gertrude was determined not to lose 
her new-formed authority; but, on the 
other hand, she was nonplused. She had 
never had to entertain her children before. 
The nursery in the Maywood house and 
the nurseries of their friends had always 
afforded a multitude of delights. All the 
second day she cast about despairingly, 
seeking diversion. ‘The third morning 
inspiration came. 

“Children.” she said at breakfast, “just 
as soon as the bathroom is put in and 
the carpentering and painting done, Pm 
going to have all our rooms tinted.” 

“Why don’twe have the house papered ?” 
Editha asked, with her instant and dis- 
approving perception of economy. 

**Because the kind of paper I would want 
to get would cost more than I can afford. 
You see, dear, it doesn't pay to buy cheap 
paper—you have to renew it so soon.” 

“IT don’t see why we are so poor,” 
Editha lamented. “If you would only 
write to my father and tease him for some 
money!” | 

*Kditha—”’ Gertrude began peremp- 
torily. But Happy took up her case. 


“PY\ON’T you mention Father’s name 
again, Editha Haviland,” he ordered, 
with a flash of that black rage which he 
could in an instant develop. “We don’t 
want any more of his old money. If you 
ever speak of him again, PH—TPN—” He 
choked, and did not finish his sentence. 

“Happy is right,” Gertrude said qutet- 
ly, ‘except that he should not get so 
anery. We have quite enough moncy. 
Let us forget all about it. We have so 
many happy things to think of now. Let 
me tell you what my plan is: “The house 
ought, of course, to be perfectly clean 
before the tinting begins. How would 
you like to help me put the attic in order 
this morning?” 

“The most beautifulest part of this 
whole house,” Nabby, still faithful to her 
conviction, declared, ‘‘is the attic! The 
attic is simpaly beautiful.” 

Tm wild toclean the attic up. Mother,” 
Happy exclaimed eagerly. “We don't 
know what we might find up there. May- 
be treasure.” 


ie 
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“Treasure!’? Editha exclaimed elec- 
trically. ‘Oh, Mother, do you think we 
would come across any diamonds or 
rubies or pearls e 

“TI don’t think we're likely to find any 
treasure of that sort,’ Gertrude warned 
them. ‘‘And yet,” she lightened their dis- 
appointment, “‘we might find things that 
would seem like treasure—to us, I mean.” 

Soon after breakfast the “wrecking 
crew,” as Maggie called them, started 
for the garret. As they hurried up the 
steep steps, Gertrude suddenly recalled 
the day of their arrival; and her sense of 
sick reaction as, from the top of the stairs, 
she gazed intoits complication of confusion, 
cobwebs, and dust. But now she thrilled 
to the prospect—even to the hard work. 

It did not prove so difficult as she 
expected. The children, in order to 
make farther penetration easy, were eager 
to carry the litter down-stairs. In the 
end, Gertrude found herself seated in 1 
half-broken chair, merely direct- 


ing. 
‘Most of what they excavated 
went straight to the wood-pile. 
No treasure, certainly, in the 
way of diamonds and rubies and 
vearls emerged from the depths; 
Fie on the other hand, flotsam 
of an unexpected nature was 
always appearing at the surface. 
Concealed behind a heap of 
broken chairs, a table came to 
light. Broad and long, with an 
admirable center stretcher, it 
was the exact duplicate of the 
tavern table which Gertrude had 
admired at the auction. It was 
painted a dull, uninteresting 
drab. 
“This will make a lovely read- 
ing table for the living-room,” 
she said to the children. “Some 
day Ul scrape it and find out 
what wood it’s made of. It’s too 
heavy for you children to carry. 
When the men have finished 
their work to-night [ll ask them 
to bring it down-stairs for us.”’ 
The exploration went on into 
dark crannies and unlighted 
corners. Not, indeed, until they 
had examined every detaill of the garrct 
litter did they stop. Most of it had to be 
thrown away—but the treasure about 
which Gertrude had been dubious really 
manifested itself—a_ bright-colo.ed, half- 
finished bedquilt for Editha; an old lap 
desk for Happy; a box of century-old 
dolls for Nabby. 


AMONG a scattering of things that Ger- 
trude had taken from the attic was an 
old book bound in a worn brown leather, 
which proved to be a history of Rock 
Harbor. That evening she looked it over. 
It was a tedious volume, printed in the old 
style with the long s’s. However, there 
was a map. Gertrude’s uncle had been a 
collector of maps. He had made a con- 
noisseur of Gertrude. She examined this 
one with interest. | 

Where did one get county maps. Some 
governmental bureau, of course. She must 
ask Ira Forbes. Particularly, she wanted 
a map of the township. Why not make 
her own? Suddenly she remembered the 
roll of Will’s drawing paper that she had 
inadvertently packed. 

“Children,” she called to the little 
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group playing a game about the new liv- 
ing-room table, “do you know what I’m 
oing todo? I’m going to make a map of 
ock Harbor—a map big enough to hang 
on the wall. Would you like to help 
me? 

“Mother,” Editha exclaimed, “I never 
saw anything like 
you! You think of 
a new thing to do 
every minute!” 
For some occult 


reason that remark 
pleased Gertrude 
strangely. It 
started a warm 
elow im her heart. 
But immedi- 
ately Happy add- 
ed pointing that 
pleased her more: 
“Yes; I like Rock Harbor better than 
Maywood!”’ 
he glow fanned itself to happy flame. 
“Oh, do you, Happy? I am so glad, be- 
cause I am growing to love Rock Har- 
bor, too. This is going to be,” Gertrude 
went on, “‘a map of the Rock Harbor we 
know. It will have every church and 
every store and every house and every 
important building in the township 
drawn on it. We'll write on the margin 
the names of the people who live in those 
houses. You see, it will be our private 
directory.” 
‘When are you going to begin?” Happy 
demanded impatiently. 
“Now!” Gertrude answered with em- 
phasis. She sent Happy up-stairs for the 
roll of paper, Editha to her writing table 


for pencil and paper, Nabby to the living- 
room mantel for thumb tacks. She spread 
the paper on the big table which the men 
had brought down from the attic, and 
thumb-tacked it down. She placed the 
old book, open at the map, beside it. 

The children stood around the table 
until bedtime, watching as she ruled the 
paper off into tiny squares. Little the 
absorbed innocents guessed, Gertrude 
reflected, that their whole future was 
bound up with that map. 

The week’s storm ended finally, and 
the weather cleared to a magic lucidity 
and luminosity. Ed Farmer, growling 
over the ravages which the storm had 
effected, made careful repairs on the sur- 
face of the court, and finished his work. 
A-tennis net,srackets, and balls came in 


—s 
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shelves covered the walls at both ends 
of the living-room. 

Casting up her accounts, Gertrude 
discovered to her astonishment—she had 
somehow continued to calculate in May- 
wood prices—that it had not cost her as 
much as she had expected. She found 
that she could buy on the instalment 
plan the one more extravagance for which 
she yearned—a cheap automobile. She 
ordered one instantly. It was delivered 


These days Gertrude was very little alone. The news had at last perco- 


lated through the town th 
tennis court of the woman who had taken the old 


due time from Boston. Ira Forbes spent 
1 morning teaching the boys the rules and 
ethics of the game. Gertrude wrote 
Thelma Baldwin a little note telling her 
that the court was ready, reminding her 
that it was open to her and her friends. 

Thelma appeared the next day with 
Dan Farmer. They played three sets of 
expert tennis, while the hove stood about 
‘1 absorbed admiration. Afterward they 
played mixed doubles until each of the 
quartet had had one set with a grown-up 
partner. Gertrude served them her sim- 
ple tea— tea with cinnamon-toast— before 
they left. 

In the meantime she continued her 
early morning work, and Ira continued 
co help her. ‘The storm seemed to have 
nade a difference in_ their relation. It 
was as though, housed so long, they both 
yearned for companionship; they talked 
without cessation. Ira was a storehouse 
of Rock Harbor history; and Gertrude 
an entranced listener. 

The work was drawing to a conclusion. 
The dining-room black walnut—now a 
eay combination of green, blue, yellow, 
lavender and pink—was dry. Lhe tinting 
was done. The telephone was installed, 
the bathroom finished. The stove had 
been established in the upper hall. Book- 


was welcome to play on the 
Mowbray house 


at anybody 


within a week. Ira taught her to drive in 
three lessons. 

“Now,” she thought, “there's nothing 
before me but quiet sailing.” 


BU that quiet sailing came only after a 
) brief, rough period. One afternoon 
Gertrude drove to the village to do some 
errands, taking Editha with her. Stop- 
ping at the post ofhce, she sent Editha 
for the mail, which had just arrived. Real- 
izing that Editha would have to wait her 
turn in the distribution, Gertrude moved 
out of the sunny front seat of the car to 
the back, leaned against the side, dozed. 

Presently she became dimly conscious 
that another car had come to a quiet stop 
just back of hers. From it familiar accents 
Aoated to her ears—Ira Forbes and Malo 


Newnham. ; 
I won't, Ira,” Mrs. 


‘No, I won't. 
Newnham said. “I called once, and I 


never got such a frost in my life. I sha’n’t 
do anything more for her.” 

“But she wasn’t normal.” Ira’s tones 
were quite clear. 

“J don’t care whether she was normal 
or not. Nothing justifies such rudeness. 
Besides, she bores me. She’s as dull as 
dishwater—a great big lump of a woman, 
with nothing on her but flesh!” 
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The door to the automobile clicked 
open, then slammed shut. Ira and Mrs. 

ewnham passed Gertrude on their way 
up the street. Editha emerged from the 
post office, and Gertrude resumed her 
seat at the wheel. The episode drifted 
out of her mind. But half way home it 
drifted back. Whom were they Fecunahp, 
she wondered. 

Suddenly—a red-hot wire seemed to 
thrust through Gertrude’s thoughts. Con- 
viction came. It was she of whom they 
were talking. It was she who bored Malo 
Newnham. It was she who was the “great 
big lump of a woman with—” What was 
‘t Malo Newnham had said? with noth- 
ing on her but flesh.” Gertrude felt as 
though an ic 
blanket had od 
denly encompassed 
her. 

She went out in- 
to the grape arbor 
and sat down. 
The feelings with 
z which she fancied 

she had parted for- 

AY ever resumed their 
sway. Wounded 
pride deepened to 


= oa : despair; rage to 
Sauk hatred. Sometimes 
AIT these emotions, 
TU ite flooding from dif- 
tt ferent parts of her 


er 


soul, met—and 
that boiling con- 
fluence threatened 
madness. For the 
first time, she re- 
verted utterly to 
the distraught 
creature who fad 
left. Maywood. All the recent quiet 
seemed to wash out of her soul. The 
thin, wan afternoon shadows came, am- 
plified, darkened, merged, encompassed 
the world—and she did not move. Stars 
pricked the amber trail of the sun with 
their faint silver—and still she sat there. 

Suddenly within her, incredibly far 
away, monstrously near, her child stirred, 
calling for life. ‘The memory of her great 
resolution broke like a flare over murk 
waters. “I cvill not let anything stop me, ’ 
she said to herself. “I will not!” 

She struggled toward that light—like 
the castaway who suddenly glimpses the 
rescuing boat—breasting mountain-high 
waves. “I will not!” she repeated. “I will 
not! I will not!’ Gradually, as though 
the metronomic quality of her words 
brought calm, her thoughts steadied. Pres- 
ently the dinner bell rang, and she went 
into the house. 


fi ees next afternoon she drove to Malo 
Newnham’s house. Mrs. Newnham’s 
maid opened the door. Mrs. Newnham, 
who was half way up the stairs, flashed 
an astounded look over her shoulder. 
She turned and descended, however, 
changing that look to pleased surprise. 
Gertrude did not stay long. As she 
arose she said, “I am so ashamed, Mrs. 
Newnham,’’—and she looked her hostess 
with a particular pertinacity straight in 
the eye—“that I haven't returned your 
call long before this. But, you see, 
found myself in such a disturbed mental 
state when I first came to Rock Harbor 


that the thought Cpaiinued on page 101) 


How Wild Animals Act 
In Tight Places _— 


I once saw a three-legged raccoon baffle a fine setter, and on another occasion a wild- 
cat completely outwitted my brother and me—The story of a herd of 
deer that dodged the dangers of a terrific storm, and other 
tales of sagacity that I have noticed in my lifetime 
of observing the dwellers in the woodlands 


By Archibald Rutled oe 3 


SHALL never forget seeing an old 

three-legged raccoon play a comical 

trick on one of my proud setter dogs. 

It happened down on Cedar Island, 

at the mouth of the Santee, in South 
Carolina. I had been after wild ducks, 
and had with me a good setter. 

Early one morning we were going down 
an animal path through the marsh. The 
dog was in the lead. Suddenly he gave a 
yelp and stepped on the gas. Just ahead, 
the path debouched upon a sandy flat, 
beyond which was a shallow pond, a half- 
acre in extent. Running forward, I saw 
my dog trying to raise a small sand storm 
as he chased a raccoon across the sand 
spit. The gait of the raccoon, always 
peculiar, had in this case its oddness 
emphasized by the fact that this individ- 
ual had but one hind leg. 

A raccoon, being a genial philosopher. 


On 


generally paces thoughtfully, nosing his 
way silently and seriously through life. 
He is a gentle, contemplative, harmless 
soul; and it bores him immeasurably to 
run. In this instance, however, to run was 
the discreet thing to do. 

By the time the sand storm had sub- 
sided, I saw the raccoon swimming, with 
my setter in eager and confident pursuit. 
About half way across the pond the some- 
what pathetic fugitive came to a halt. 
The water must have been three feet 
deep; but the raccoon brought up against 
a submerged stump or log, and upon this 
he now climbed with wary caution, turn- 
ing the meanwhile to face his menacing 
follower. 

The expression on that astute creature’s 
face was worth a trip to see. [t was exceed- 
ingly tolerant, somewhat condescending, 
very anciently wise; yet a mellow wisdom, 


rather than a sharp craftiness. With per- 
fect serenity he awaited the approach of 
the setter. 

When the dog came within reach, the 
raccoon gently and with utter deftness 
reached out his delicate black hands, 
made them rest with nice adjustment on 
the head of the dog, and then thrust the 
setter’s head firmly downward beneath 
the water, holding it there for a moment. 

Wildly waved the dog’s tail and hind 
feet in the air, signaling me for help. Then 
he came up, spluttering and coughing, 
and very much amazed. He decided to 
come ashore for a conference with me. 
Right swiftly he swam back toward the 
place where I was standing. As he came 
out of the water, he barked somewhat 
frantically, whined, turned to look toward 
the ’coon, gazed beseechingly at me. 

F suppoesesheawas asking me who had 


How Wild Animals Act in Tight Places, 


thrown the brick, what had torpedoed 
him, and whether I had not better do 
something about it. To hide his .con- 
fusion, he appeared to be trying to sug- 
gest to me that he had been tempted to 
touch forbidden fruit; and: that he was 
really very repentant about it. 


4*OR some time I stood and watched the 

raccoon sitting sedately and with inf- 
nite patience and tolerance on the sub- 
merged stump. He had showed self-pos- 
session of a sort worthy of record; and 
now he was calmly awaiting his chance 
to quit the pond unmolested. I left him 
there, knowing well that he could take 
care of himself. 

My setter, when he turned away, gave 
a few farewell barks, chill and foolish; but 
clearly he was immensely relieved that 
we had decided to abandon the pursuit of 
what hedeemed sorudeacreature. Accord- 
ing to my dog’s code of etiquette, for a 
victim to duck his tormentor is decidedly 
bad taste. 

Such an incident illustrates a matter 
that has always had for me a profound 
interest; and always in my woodland 
Ww anderings I have tried to observe with 
what accuracy I could the behavior of 
wild creatures in very nght places. 

Since I was a very small boy I have been 
studying wild creatures. I grew up in an 
ideal place for this fascinating and helpful 


vocation, for on my home plantation in 
South Carolina there is an abundance of 
game—deer, foxes, raccoons, and many 
other animals, as well as numerous kinds 


of wild fowl. The intelligence of nature’s 
children is usually of a high order. Seldom 
is it disappointing to one who loves to see 
resourcefulness. Often is it disappointing 
to one who wishes them ill. 

What a man will do im a crisis depends 
less perhaps upon his education, and even 
upon his character, than upon a certain 

native strain of circumvention, almost 
wild in its intuitive power, a strain that 
centunes of civilization have not been 
able to eradicate. 

Swift and discerning precision of judg- 
ment, in times of peril, or what we call 


The puma, known in 
different. parts of the 
United States as pan- 
ther, mountain lion, or 
cougar, isa great climb- 
er, but is not often 
photographed so nearly 
in the open as in this 
picture. It will seldom 
attack man, but stalks 
deer, young elk, calves, 
sheep, and pigs, de- 
pending for success on 
its remarkable leap. On 
a level the puma can 
spring 20 feet easily, 
and in a downward leap 
it can cover 60 feet. It is 
about six and a half 
feet long, weighs from 
150 to 200 pounds, and 
is of a uniform light, 
tawny color. The puma 
can live in all climates, 
but is now chiefly 
found in the South and 
Southwest. (Below) 
Wild turkey gobbler, 
alert, photographed in 
anenclosure. The wild 
turkey is one of the 
most prized of all 
American game _ birds 


presence of mind, is, Po think, a far more 
common trait in wild creatures than in 
man. There are at least two reasons for 
this fact: Vhe senses of a wild creature are 
inhnitely more subtle and fine than those 
of a human being; and then, a wild thing’s 
life depends, or may well depend, almost 
constantly on its artful alertness. 

A certain swift, dexterous, and frm 
sagacity 1s the best life insurance policy 
that a wild thing can have. The wild 
thing that is cornered is often the wild 
thing that gets away. 

In watching animals for the resource- 
fulness they show there 1s endless amuse- 
ment, endless instruction. Perhaps that 
is because, after all, we dehght in primi- 
tive powers. We like elemental things, 
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sunplicity—even in brain work. In going 
back to nature we can discover not only 
an ancient sort of wisdom that 1s a long 
inheritance of the wild brotherhood, but 
we can be entertained by acrobatic per- 
formances, vanishing acts, daredevilstunts, 
hauirbreadth nerve, smashing courage, 
iron resolve, breathless maneuvers, razor- 
sharp tricks of escape, almost fabulous 
hnesse. 


YERHAPS the most amazing evidence 
of extraordinary wariness in awild crea= 
ture | ever saw was on a lonely mountain 
ridee of southern Pennsylvania. [his old 
eobbler was not exactly in a tight place 
(at least he did not know that he was), but 
any wild turkey’s game eternal 1s to see 
that he does not get into one. And a wild 
turkey is of such a temperament that he 
considers himself always in a tight place. 
Some people are like that. You Will agree 
with me that this one was trying nght 
vahantly and vigilantly to sidestep any 
perilous corner. 

I had been sitting on an old chestnut 
log overlooking a deep wooded ravine. 
It was early in November. Poignant 
scents were in the air: dewy, hale aromas 
from damp leaves, from ripened misty 
wild grapes, from the tangy mountain 
pines. [The ruinous woodland was still 
hung with the tattered gold of yet un- 
fallen leaves. It was a warm, still morn- 
ing. I could hear distinctly a squirrel 
drop a chestnut hfty yards away. Damp 
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atmosphere is a good carrier of 
sound, 

After a while I heard some- 
thing rustling the leaves just 
over the crest of the ridge on 
one side of which I was sta- 
tioned. As I knew this might 
be a wild turkey, the natural 
behavior of which I was eager 
to study, I began to work my way 
up the hill as noiselessly as pos- 
sible. On the very crest was a 
smother of grapevines, with many 
big leaves still hanging idly, 
forming an arras fit to veil a wild- 
wood mystery. Into the privacy 
of this sweet-smelling canopy I 
crawled; and through it I peered 
cautiously down the side of the 
slope beyond. 

Not thirty yards away, glim- 
mering in the sheen of his regal 
plumage, stood a magnihcent 
wild gobbler. There is, there can 
be, no finer bird. 

He must have heard me; for he 
was standing erect, rather slim, 
eraceful as a lance in rest. I could 
see his beady black eye fathom 
the forest, search the world, for 
an enemy. I lay still, trying not 
to let the slightest movement of 
mine make the vines tremble. 
Count on a wild turkey to hear 
any noise, to see any motion. 
After a few minutes he went back 
to the task that he had been per- 
forming; he began to rake in the 
leaves for chestnuts, for acorns, 
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Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania. 
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(Left) Bay lynx, often 
called wildcat, treed. The 
chief difference between 
the bay lynx and its Can- 
ada cousin is the smaller 
size of the former, and the 
absence of the pointed ear 
tufts that mark theCanada 
lynx. Like all lynxes, the 
bay lynx has four toes on 
the hind feet and five on 
the front feet, and a 
tongue covered with sharp 
backward-pointed prick- 
les with which it licks the 
skin from its prey. It is 
found in the wilder parts 
of southern and central 
United States, but rarely 
in large enough numbers 


to cause trouble. It eats 
chiefly small mammals 


and game birds. No Amer- 
ican lynx will attack man 
unless cornered. (Center) 
Young raccoon, unable 
even in flight to suppress 
his interest in the camera. 
In his curiosity as well as 
his peculiar ambling gait, 
the raccoon closely resem- 
bles the bear 


for anything that would do for breakfast. 

Now, scratching, as we generally call 
this process of a bird’s searching im trash 
for food, is usually a very emergetic 
affair; there is an element of hefty vigor 
and haste about it. The first thing ! 
noticed about my superb wild frremd was 
that he was extremely deliberate. Imdeed, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the slow 
moving pictures thrown on the screen to 
show every motion of rapid actaom was 
here displayed in reality. Cautiously | 
palmed my watch to time the gobbler’s 
scratching. In a full minute he had raked 
the leaves back only four times! I began 
to feel that I had never before fully 
comprehended the meaning of the word 
caution. 

Solomon, I think, advises the slug- 
gard to consider the ways of the ant, 
and be wise. I have never yet seen a wild 
creature from which evena casual huuman 
observer might not learn wisdom. 

This gobbler’s feet were of a size calling 
for number eleven shoes. When he raked 
leaves, there was something doing. And 
now I saw him execute a maneuver that. 
for wariness, would be difficult to match. 
With his right foot he had slowly raked 
back a big fistful of damp leaves. These 
he intended to kick away from him by 
the straightening of his leg backward. 

But in the very pitch of the motion 
he thought he heard something. Has 
nerves and muscles tightened. And 
there he stood on one foot, with the 
other, crammed full of leaves, ex- 
tended behind him and well off the 
ground. Seldom have I seen any- 
thing in wild life so very odd yet so 
interesting. For a full half-minute 
thus he stood, a wonder of wariness. 
The first sign of relaxation came in 
that extended foot, from the grasp of 
which certain bright leaves were 
permitted sedulously to fall. ; 


N ANOTHER occasion my 
brother and I were hunting a pred- 
atory wildcat, and we thought we 
had him cornered. To begin with, the 
joyous yowling of our hounds had 
assured us that this bay lynx, after a 


A flock of wild turkeys feeding, photographed by Mr. W. L. Wright, in a game refuge in 
No more cunning, suspicious, wary bird lives 
than the wild turkey. Only by absolute silence, and by exceedingly skillful work in 
hiding both the camera and himself, can the photographer get sucha picture as this 
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Deer in the Kaibab National For- 
est, northwestern Arizona. In the 
accompanying article Mr. Rutledge 
describes the extraordinary shrewd- 
ness shown by deer in recognizing 
their enemies, as well as their wisdom 
in choice of cover and in measures 
for self-preservation 


long run down the river bank, had at 
last taken toatree. That it was a lynx 
we were as certain as the frantic 
sprawled footprints that he had left 
could tell us. Moreover, he had run 
down on a narrow spit of land jutting 
out into the river. 

He could not return by the same 
route by which he had fled. He dared 
not swim. Cats don’t like water. 
He couldn’t vanish. Therefore, we 
reasoned, he had climbed a tree; and 
from this we could promptly dis- 
lodge him. We had rather sinister 
designs on this old brigand of the 
river swamps, for he could easily 
qualify for every medal to which a 
wild animal marauder is eligible. 

“He can’t get back this way,” 
brother told me. 

‘*He won’t swim,” I said. 

“We've got him at last,” we agreed. 

Down on the tiny peninsula we went 
on a run, down toward the clamoring 
dogs. They were baying at the foot of a 
huge water oak, which 1n the South does 
not shed its leaves in winter; or sheds 
them so late that it is almost an evergreen. 
Somewhere in the whispering tower of 
gorgeous foliage was our grim fugitive. 
We should soon see him, we believed, 
crouched in a crotch, or lying flattened 
on a limb. But somehow, look as we 
might, we could not manage to discern this 
tawny fugitive. 


EYOND the water oak and near the 

river was a large sweet bay tree. I saw 
a limb of this quiver. Brother and I 
moved down toward it. Ere we reached 
it, a lithe and powerful body shot far from 
it over the whispering fringe of river 
marsh. We heard the body of the wildcat 
strike the water resoundingly. The dogs, 
unaware of what had happened, were still 
baying the oak tree with intense loyalty. 


my 


Brother and I climbed to the low limbs 
of the bay so that we could see over the 
marsh. Far out in the river was the wily 
lynx, swimming for dear life. Indeed, he 
had already put so much distance between 
us that he was safe. 

That <cetldcat scveam because he had to. 
He hgured all the chances, and only one 
seemed to offer escape. He took it, after 
prudent, deft, penetrant consideration. 
Trust a member of the cat family to 
emerge safely, with all nine lives intact, 
from almost any kind of apparent 
impasse. 

“T thought you said he wouldn’t swim,” 
my brother said, by way of amiable 
rebuke. 

““T guess he couldn’t think of any other 
sensible thing to do,” I rejoined. “He 
must have known that he was cornered, 
and he did the only thing possible.” 

“He probably crept out of the oak and 
into the bay to execute this very maneu- 
ver,” my brother said. “The dogs might 
have bayed here all day—with the cat on 
the other side of the river.” 

If we watch these wild things carefully, 
we shall discover no cause for exidg# 


Fawn in Cochetopa National Forest, 
Colorado, with the ‘‘star spots’’ still 
showing. It would be difficult to 
conceive a figure of more gentle and 
appealing charm, as with mingled 
interest, timidity, and trust it 
pauses to examine the _ intruder 
upon its solitude 


eerating their wisdom in order’ to 
make it seem interesting; for, truly, 
“fiction lags after truth, invention 
is unfruitful, and imagination cold 
and barren.”” When I read of some of 
the imaginary deeds of super-animals, 
so.unlike the wise and simple crea- 
tures with which I am familiar, I 
cannot avoid a suspicion that the 
tellers of such tales are striking a 
pose, in imitation of that famous 
little statue in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York City, a 
statue called “‘Hercules Throwing 
the Bull.” 

Of the more impressive examples 
of the resourcefulness of these wild 
brothers of ours, none ever affected me 
more than a scene I witnessed one after- 
noon in the wild pinelands of the Carolina 
coastal country. There was a certain 
primeval sorcery about this business that 


‘stirred me deeply; and I shall try to give 


it to you as accurately as possible. 


BOUT three miles from home there is a 
solitary swamp, vast in extent, almost 
impenetrable to man, and even to dogs. 
But it is the greatest deer sanctuary of my 
knowledge. Into the fastness of this 
strange refuge all the harried and the 
hunted seem to come; and here they are 
safe. 
Long ago I discovered that if I took up 
a watch on the silent fringes of this secret 
place, a watch beginning Late in the after- 
noon and extending as long as there was 
light, I could see many beautiful fugitives 
trooping forth, delicately to wander the 
dim country of the night. Some of the 
best hours in mylife have been spent on 
the mystic borders of this lonely, visionary 
place, and never without reward. But 
the time when I was most highly recom- 
pensed avas at high jnoon, in broad day- 
hehtowher Lhad (Continued on page 144) 
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He Can Play 5,000 Tunes on His Chimes 


RNEST NEWTON BAGG is the 

oficial chime ringer of Spring- 

held, Massachusetts. His offce 

is higher than that of the mayor 

—221 feet higher, to be exact, 
for his music-room is away up in the top 
of the 300-foot tower of the Municipal 
Group buildings. The bells themselves 
hang fifteen feet above the music-room, 
in an open belfry. 

When Mr. Bice makes his bells sing, 
the whole busy city of Springfheld seems 
almost to catch its breath at the sheer 
beauty of the music. Strangers hearing 
the bells for the first time are surprised 
and delighted, while the people to whom 
the unusual music has become familiar 
would be lost without the 
semi-weekly concerts. 

Scattered about Court 
Square, close under the 
tower, you may always see 

eager heads turning up- 
ward as the sweet, clear 
tones of the bells ring 
forth. Often, too, you see 
heads quickly bowed as 
though there were unshed 
tears to hide. Perhaps it 
is the notes of a half-for- 
gotten hymn, or a bit of 
melody from an old 
mother's favorite song; 
perhaps it 1s yust the pure 
quality of the music, but 
soiethine seems to stir 
the listeners, to awaken 
memories, and maybe to 
prod sleeping ambitions. 

Up in his tower, Mr. 
Bagg is mindful of the 
things his music may say. 
Indeed, he puts his whole 
soul into his playing, in 
the hope that it may 
carry comfort where com- 
fort is needed, and _per- 
haps renew dimming farth 
and courage. He knows 
that there are many shut- 
ins, invalids, and hospital: 
patients who have learned 
to look forward to his 
playing. He receives 
many requests from these 
people for their favorite 
selections, and he is al- 
ways glad to play these 
numbers. 

In the twelve years 
since the bells were cast 
and installed Mr. Bagg 
has played more than 
2,400 concerts, an average 
of 200 a vear. He can 
play 5,000 different tunes 
upon the chime, yet there are but twelve 
bells. The smallest bell weighs 225 
pounds, and the largest one, which Mr. 
Bagg calls the keynote bell, weighs 3,200 
pounds. Their total weight 1S 13,000 
pounds. 


These are no ‘‘curfew-shall-not-ring- 
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to-night”’ bells, with the bell ringer bend- 
ing and tugging on hand-cutting ropes. 
Instead, there 1s a chime case in the 
musical aerie high above the city, and by 
deft manipulation of levers, the bell man 
is able to send the clear, majestic tones of 
the bells far up and down the river valley. 
At that, his job Is no ladylike one. It 
takes a strong wrist, and a strong, sure 
touch, to push each lever down about 
fourteen inches, hold it the proper length 
of time, and then let it up quickly, snap- 
ping back the hand to avoid getting tt 
crushed between the levers. Sometimes 
Mr. Bagg plays three-note chords; then 
he must use a foot lever as well as the 
hand levers. It is pretty good EXEICISE. 


Ernest Newton Bagg, official chime ringer of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, manipulating the levers by means of which he brings a 
whole city to attention. The chimes consist of twelve bells, and their 
total weight is 13,000 pounds. Mr. Bagg gives two concerts a week, fre- 
quently playing ‘“‘request’’ numbers. Usually he plays without notes 


The bell man says he doesn’t need to take 
any other kind. 

The chime case itself is connected by 
special mechanism with the bells above, 
and it is part of the bell ringer’s duties to 
keep the whole apparatus properly ad- 
justed. This is not difficult around the case 


The top of the 300-foot tow- 
er in which the chimes are 
located 


itself, but when he has tw 
climb up a steep iron ladder 
into the open belfry above. 
the task becomes more haz- 
ardous, especially im winter. 

Mr. Bagg possesses the 
prime essential for a chime 
ringer—a good ear for must. 
Unless a selection 1s alreads 
in the key of E flat, or A flat. 
he must mentally transpox 
it to that key, and he generall: 
plays without music befor 
him. He ts a church organis: 
of note, and a student of folk- 
music in particular. This}: 
one reason why he does nut 
find it such a hard task te 
recognize and play many an 
odd tune that is requested «| 
him. Sometimes the pieces 


sometimes they are the musk 
of a foreign country. 
ever there is a celebration 
of the foreign-born citizens 
of Springfeld—Scots, Poles. 


‘ a point to slay the music“ 
that particular nation. He | 
has even sent to Greece for representati: 
music of that country. 

Among Mr. Bage’s treasures are bun- 
dies of letters received from those wt: 
have especially appreciated his playin: 
Many of them are from local people. 
and many nore dre from famous visits 
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asked for are old, old tunes, 


When- | 


Jews, leahians, or any other 


| 
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for whom he has played favorite selections. 
| He has played for Commander Evangeline 
Booth, President Faunce, of Brown Uni- 
‘versity, President Ferrand, of Cornell, 
Madame Sembrich, gon McCormack, 
and many other well-known folk. 
Mr. Bagg is a writer and a musical 
reviewer as well as a musician. 
‘*Chime playing,” says Mr. Bagg, “‘is 
supposed to have originated in some of 
the early German monasteries. At any 
rate, in the fifteenth century the ringing 
of church chimes had become very com- 
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mon in northern Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium. The little country of Belgium 
was especially famed for its bell-ringing, 
and it retained this prestige for three 
succeeding centuries. 

The more elaborate chimes are some- 
times called carillons. The famous one 
at Ghent has forty-eight bells. Probably 
the oldest chimes in the United States 
are those of Christ Church, Philadelphia; 
Christ Church, Boston, and Trinity 
Church, New York City. The chimes of 
old Christ Church, Philadelphia, were sent 
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from England in Colonial.days, as a pres- 
ent from Queen Anne. During the Revo- 
ution, they were taken down and sunk in 
the Delaware River, as it was feared the 
British might take them. At the close of 
the war, they were rehung in the belfry. 

“Recently,” finished Mr. Bagg, “‘there 
has been a decided growth in the popu- 
larity of chimes in this country. Many of 
the churches in small cities and towns are 
putting them in. This speaks volumes for 
the fine spirit of America.” 

EVA JOY BETTERLEY 


She Finds Homeless Babies for Babyless Homes 


HE bread-and-butter vocation 
of Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Perkins, of 
Brooklyn, New York, is a thriv- 
ing real estate business. But the 
job from which she derives her 
vreatest satisfaction and happiness 1s 
something she stumbled into about two 
vears ago. It is the business of finding 
babies to put into childless homes. 

This is the way it 
began: Mrs. Perkins 
had a friend who pos- 
sesses a beautiful home 
and a big heart, .but 
who had nochild to help 
hll either. This friend 
begged Mrs. Perkins to 
find her a baby for 
adoption. 

“You can do any- 
thing you undertake,” 
urged the friend. 
‘Please help me find a 
child.” 

Mrs. Perkins agreed 
to try, and a few days 
later the following ad- 
vertisement appeared 
in the personal column 
of a Brooklyn paper: 


Wanted, a baby. Boy or 
girl, preferably under one 
vear. Legal adoption by 
worthy couple. Reply X- 
423. 


This step taken, X- 
423 sat down at her 
desk and waited for the 
answers to come in. 
She expected to be 
deluged with replies, but. she 
received only three! And these 
were from unfortunate young 
mothers whose babies were, 1n 
the eyes of the world, areproach 
and a disgrace. There followed 
much correspondence and, as a 
result of it all, three appoint- 
ments were made with promises 
of deepest secrecy from X-423. Even- 
tually, three young women, each carrying 
a tiny bundle, appeared at the ofhce of 
X-423. Presently they left, minus the 
bundles. The three unwanted bits of 
humanity had been turned over to the 
capable custody of Mrs. Talbot-Perkins. 

But Mrs. Perkins had advertised for 
only one baby. She had two extra ones on 
her hands. Not for long, however. No 
sooner had the word gone out that she had 
two babies for adoption than a dozen 
lonely women who had long been hunger- 
ing for children called up to beg for one of 


kins. 


© BACHRACH 


Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Perkins, chairman of the Alliance of 
Women’s Clubs, of Brooklyn, New York, takes time from 
her thriving real estate business to find babies for many 
childless homes in her city. ‘‘We have had three times as 
many ‘requests as we could fill,’’ says Mrs. Talbot-Per- 
‘‘There simply aren’t enough babies to go around”’ 


Mrs. Perkins’s tiny charges for herself. 

From that time on, requests for babies 
poured in thick and fast. Mrs. Perkins 
advertised for more children. But she was 
never able to keep up with the demand. 
Before many months, the responsibility of 
placing the babies for adoption became so 
great that she felt she could not swing it 
alone. Mrs. Perkins is chairman of the 
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Alliance of Women’s Clubs, of Brooklyn, 
and she promptly asked the club women 
of her city to take over the project she 
had started. They did; but, needless to 
add, Mrs. Perkins is at the head of the 
adoption committee. 

Tn less than two years we have placed 
thirty-five babies in homes for legal adop- 
tion,” she explained; “‘and we have had 
requests for three times that many. In 
spite of all the talk of the over-population 
of the world, there simply aren’t enough 
babies to go around!” 

And she pointed to two pigeonholes[of 


her desk, bulging with letters, each ot 
which is a variation of the following: ‘| 
hear you find babies for people. I want a 
little girl not more than three years old. 
Can you find me one before Christmas?”’ 

“Many of our clients,” Mrs. Perkins 
went on, “begin by announcing that they 
are going to be very hard to aleetaes The 
child must be of good stock, of a certain 
age, sex, and so on. 
But one look at the 
baby, blond or brunet, 
boy or girl, is usually 
enough, especially if it 
is attractive. [he pro- 
spective foster mothers 
say they don’t care 
where, or what, it came 
from; they just hug it 
up tight and run oft 
with it. : 

‘Most of the chil- 
dren brought to me are 
illegitimate. They seem 
to be the only un- 
wanted babies in the 
world. In cases of this 
kind, the mother is not 
only willing to part 
with her child, she 1s 
often deeply relieved. 
This is besauee she 
gives it away before 
she has had time to 
erow attached to it, and 
while it is still in her 
eyes merely a disgrace 
and a financial burden. 

“Any other babies 
are very hard to find. 
There are, of course, 
the destitute orphans; but if 
either parent ts living, no mat- 
ter how great the poverty, it 
is well-nigh impossible to per- 
suade him or her to part with 
a child. The policy seems to 
be, ‘Anything to hold the 
family together.’ 

‘One woman, who was the 
mother of eight and desperately poor, 
promised me that when number nine— 
already on the way—-arrived, I might 
have it. I had a young married couple 
all ready for it. They had chosen two 
names—one for a boy and one for a girl. 
They had even prepared the layette, and 
were anticipating habits arrival almost 
as if it were their own. 

But when he came, the real mother 
took one look at him, then folded him 
in her arms and shook her head. The 
would-be “foster_ parents are still on my 
wanton list.” . 
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As a rule, Mrs. Talbot-Perkins ex- 
plained, the foster mother and the real 
mother never meet. The real mother 
surrenders her legal right to the child 
before the court, and 1s not told what 
becomes of it. 3 

In this way, she cannot disturb its fu- 
ture welfare by claims of sentimentality. 
She gives it up once and for all, and that 
1s the end of it. 

Usually, the foster mother does not care 
to meet the real mother. She says, ‘If I 
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saw her, I would feel sorry for her.’ 

“I am continually tempted to pick the 
prettiest baby and beep him for myself,” 
said Mrs. Perkins with a touch of wistful- 
ness. ‘‘But always there is someone else 
clamoring for him, someone who, it seems, 
could give him far greater advantages 
than could my husband and I. Often 
those who apply to me for children are 
people with beautiful homes and great 
wealth. 

“You see, Iam a busy business woman 


with many clairhs on my time, and I fee: 
that I have not very much to give toa 
child. 

““Years ago we took a little girl into our 
home to educate; she is now 1n college, 
but the claims of relatives made it 
impossible for us to adopt her. 

‘But, at any rate, it is good to know 
that I am helping others find some of 
the happiness that our foster daughter has 
brought into our lives!”’ 

MARGARET NORRIS 


This Man Has 225 Flower Gardens 


EAVING intricate designs 

out of a quarter of a 

million plants in 225 

flower beds in 110 differ- 

ent towns scattered 

through three states is the unusual job of 
Franz Kotrba, railroad landscape artist 
extraordinary. For the past fifteen years, 
he has been in the employ of the Reading 
Railway System, beautifying its 
station grounds and its right of 
way with flowers, shrubbery, and 
Relic His work is known from 
one end of the line to the other, 
and the letters of appreciation 
in his office give evidence of the 
delight which his handiwork has 
brought to hund reds of travelers 
from all parts of the country. 
Franz, as he is known to e\ ery= 
body on the Reading System, 
owes his job to the ambition of 
railroad officials. to stimulate 
commuter trathe by -making 
suburban life as attractive as 
possible. They reasoned that if 


they made their suburban station 
grounds -models of floral design, 
people ‘seeking homes would be 


attracted to these splaces, and 
the company’s comuiter busi- 
ness would show a sharp increase. 


With this end in’ view, the 
company made its plans. It 
buile its ‘own greenhouses at 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 


established a nursery for hedges 
and shrubbery at | renton Junc- 
tion, and employed an experi- 
enced landscape artist to work 
out its ideas. 

Franz was born forty years 
ago in Koslov, Bohemia, where 
his parents still live. At the age 
of hfteen, he went to Vienna to 
learn the art of landscape garden- 
ing, getting the practical work 
by day and acquiring the theory 
at night. Three years later, he 
went to Baden, and at the age of 
twenty-one was drafted into the 
Austrian Army. After-complet- 
ing his military service, he set out to 
make his way in the New. World and, at 
the age of twenty-hve, he trod down the 
gangplank to the shores of America. For 
a short time he worked at his trade in 
South Orange, New Jersey, and in the fall 
of 1910 he entered the service of the 
railway. Shortly after his arrival in 
America his childhood sweetheart came 
over from the Old World to join him. 
They were married, and with their four 
children live but a short distance from 
the Wayne Junction greenhouses. 


The first step in Franz’s work is to lay 
out the designs for the two.hundred and 
twenty-five flower beds. They vary all 
the way from very simple arrangements, 
which require but a few plants of one 
species, to elaborate carpet beds, like the 
one at Reading, Pennsylvania, containing 
twenty thousand plants of fifty varieties 
and of almost as many tints and hues, 


Franz Kotrba, landscape gardener, in one of the green- 
houses of the Reading Railway, at Wayne Junction, 
Pennsylvania. Here Franz and his four assistants raise 
annually ‘a quarter of a million plants, which they later 
arrange in artistic beds at one hundred and ten selected 
‘ stations on the Reading system. Franz is forty years 
old; he was born in Bohemia. He came to this country 
fifteen years ago, and almost immediately entered 
the employ of the company which he now serves 


woven into patterns of infinite beauty and 
complexity. . To insure the perfection of 


‘the designs in these beds, Franz indicates 
on charts he keeps in his office just what, 


kinds of plants and what colors are. to 
occupy.each square inch of space.- These 
charts are kept strictly up to date, not 
only for Franz’s: own. information, but 
also to satisfy the curiosity of travelers, 
who write him every day asking for the 
names of flowers which Ay adimire from 
the car windows. 

Having completed his charts, the next 


step in Franz’s work is to carry out his 
ideas in actual flower beds at the different 
locations. He must ascertain the number 
of plants of each kind and of each color 
necessary for the different beds, so that 
he will have the proper material to work 
with. Then he must grow the plants. 
They are all ratsed in the three green- 
houses and the eight r1oo-foot outdoor 
frames at Wayne Junction, by 
Franz and his four assistants. 
From there they are shipped to 
the 110 selected points on the 
Reading System. Plants are set 
out each year, and the designs 
of the beds are changed annually. 
The beds must be weeded con- 
stantly, and when a plant dies 
or a flower is broken off it must 
be replaced. Dead or broken 
plants, or weeds pushing up in 
the midst of a beautiful flower 
bed, are things which you never 
see along the Reading. 

In the selection of the plants 
for the 225 beds Franz has to 
select only those which grow 
well in any one locality. Not only 
must a do well in the soil 
and air of the seashore resorts, it 
must also be able to thrive under 
the conditions of earth and 
weather found at Williamsport. 
in the mountains: of Pennsyl- 
vania. Franz must: also select 
and keep-in mind those flowers 
which, his letters show, are most 
appreciated by the traveling pub- 
lic and the commuters. 

From the point of view of 
numbers, the coleus probably 
stands first among Franz’s 
quarter of a million plants. Next 
comes the geranium, followed by 
the canna. Then comes the 
alternanthera, which in its colors 
of red, yellow, and dark brown 
is used for the carpet bedding 
in his most elaborate designs. 
The hardy azalea also ranks high. 

The largest number of letters 

+ received by Franz come from 
women. ‘They admire especially the deli- 
cate tints and the intricate designs of the 
more elaborate beds. The men like the 
cannas and’ other large plants. 
Franz also has many thousands of 
shrubs, and miles of hedge, growing along 
the company’s right of way. These are 
utilitarian as well as decorative, since they 
act as breaks to prevent snow from 
drifting over the tracks in deep cuts and 
also, because of the grip the roots take on 
the-soil, prevent the earth from slipping 
down on the trails: JOHN A. KUDER 
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The Boy Who Jumped the Fence 


returned Henry delightedly. ‘How’d 
vou get so behind on your own history? 
Why, when you cut Halsey out, you gave 
Minnie her chance. Maud Muller got 
right out with her little rake and gathered 
him in. She was the first one there when 
Gene went back on him. Can’t tell how 
much nerve a girl’s got till she wants 
something pretty bad.” 

There was no particular barb in this. 
The town took its amusement out of 
small things, because there were few big 
ones going on. It was only one of 
many encounters; and although each one 
dragged Fallon into self-distrust. while it 
lasted, the minute it was over he stiffened 
with fiercer determination than ever. He 
was to be Gene Farley’s escort. Nothing 
could alter that. 

Ladies’ Choice was limited to the 
selection of escorts, the Lawton function 
in all other respects being conducted on 
the usual lines. Therefore, on Friday 
evening it was Fallon’s duty, privilege, 
burden, and delight to call for Gene 
Farley and walk with her the half-dozen 
blocks to the Lawtons’. Never had a 
damsel’s doorbell been rung by a more 
perturbed ringer. 

What he said to Gene when she came 
into the hall, he never knew. She wore a 
heavy gray cape, and as she walked it 
Hew back from her dancing frock of pale 
green. There was a huge, daring flower 
of coral silk at her belt, and Fallon’s eyes 
hxed themselves miserably -upon it as 
she came toward him. It was so gay, so 
foolish, epitomizing the good times which 
were part of Gene’s routine, but for which 
he had never had the courage! 

The girl’s composure was as complete 
as his embarrassment. <A frightened 
young man was nothing tn her life. She 
was prepared for this one, and she ex- 
pected to tuck him into a corner some- 
where, and manage the evening herself. 
Her dark eves were merry, and she smiled 
at him graciously, but this was only her 
usual manner. Her unaffected gemiality 
was her greatest charm, and the chief 
factor in her popularity. 

She chatted amiably as they started 
off, apparently not noticing his awkward 
silence, which at frst he could not break. 
‘Vhen he reminded himself savagely that 
this was to be Ais evening, and that he 
was going to prove to everybody his 
forcefulness and possession of ideas. Gene 
having mentioned the projected opera 
house, for which this evening’s affair was 
a benefit, he launched into the frst thing 
that came to him—other and more 
effective ways of raising money. 


E SPOKE hurriedly and somewhat 

wildly, not pausing for breath lest he 
lose his courage. It was his idea, he said, 
that, evenif Emmetville was only a village, 
it might adopt city enterprise. Benehts 
were silly. “There were better ways. Now, 
you take a person who went to the city 
twice a year as he did, buying for the 
Mercantile Company, and he was bound 
to notice that Emmetville wasn’t taking 
the best course. He may not have said 
anything, but-— 


(Continued from page 45) 


Here Gene interjected her amazement. 
“Do you go to the city twice a year? 
Why, yes, of course. I’ve read it in the 

aper, and I knew you did the buying. 
3ut I never heard anything about the 
trips.” 

It might have been Emmetville speak- 
ing. : 

“T suppose not,” he said sadly. “I’ve 
kept things to myself, but I’m not going 
to any more. [| sha’n’t begin by criticizing 
these benehts, though. ‘They’re all night; 
only inadequate. I’m for ’em, of course.” 

“Are you? Then you're going to the 
benefht dance next week?” 

This gave him pause. In the last few 
minutes he had embarked 1n large terms 
on civic and social plans; but to be con- 
fronted with a dehnite occasion was a 
different matter. There would be no 
ladies’ choice about the benefit dance. 
If he were to act the part of public- 
spirited citizen that he had just claimed 
for himself, he would naturally do as the 
others did—invite some Emmetville girl 
to go with him. But what girl? No girl 
in the village thought of him except as a 
figurehead. And now that he had allowed 
that impression to grow, it would take 
the courage called nerve to assert his 
new role. 

“J don’t know,” he said finally; and 
lefe it there. He couldn’t decide about a 
second function until he had got through 
this one. 


HE Lawtons lived at the edge of town, 

and their large grounds extended to the 
upper end of the lake. All the boats in 
town had been engaged for the evening, 
and these were turned over to the guests 
for an hour of rowing before the dancing 
should begin. ‘The small pier was gayly 
decorated with Japanese lanterns, and 
strings of lanterns had been swung in the 
trees around the upper section of the 
lake, to which the boats were to confine 
themselves. Since the affair was a bencht, 
there were rules to be observed, and for- 
feits were imposed for their infraction. 
A time-keeper was stationed on the pier; 
and when he blew his whistle, all the 
boats were to put off together. Ten 
minutes later his whistle was to sound 
again in warning, and at the end of hfteen 
minutes the boats were supposed to have 
pulled back for a change of partners. Any 
man keeping his lady out bevond this 
time was to be fined liberally, in the in- 


terests of the opera house, and fined still | 


more heavily if he were caught by a 
searching party. 

Fallon was an expert oarsman, and 
When he pushed off for the initial trip, 
with Gene sitting opposite him, he felt 
wholly unembarrassed for the first time 
that evening. The easy play of the oars 
in his accustomed hands sent his blood 
coursing normally. He was master of 
his muscles, so why shouldn’t he be 
master of his faculties? He would be. 
He was. 

So much so that, before Gene realized 
what he was doing, he was guiding the 
small boat beyond the final string of 
lanterns. 


“Oh, you must turn,” she said quickly. 
“We must be back when the whistle 
blows.” 

“Why must we?” 

“Because that’s the plan. Besides, J 
promised Halsey Trask I’d be back.” 

Fallon’s stroke paused for the briefest 
moment; then it continued smoothly. 
‘“[’m sorry you did that,” he said simply. 
“But it really doesn’t matter now. We’ve 
already gone too far to get back on time-”” 

“Why did you do it?’ Her voice 
was warmly indignant. “‘Where are you 
going?” 

‘To Bandy’s Inlet,” he returned 
calmly. “There’s a wind coming up, but 
it will be quiet in there. They wont find 
us righe off, in the shadow of the trees 
along the edge.” 

, “Fallon Hurd, what are you trying to 
dor 

“Why, just play the game.” The more 
the angry note crept into her voice, the 
more his own assurance grew. ‘ There 
won't be any fun in the searching parties 
unless they hae somebody to search for. 
We'll give them a little excitement while 
we re getting acquainted. We don't know 
each other at all, do we?” 

“T don’t know,” she said doubtfully. 
“T thought I knew you, but—” 

‘But what?” he prodded. 

“Why, you’ve always been so quiet!’? 
she floundered. ; 

“T’ve been made to keep quiet,” he 
corrected. ‘“‘You see, it—it’s hard for 
me now. I don’t feel inside the way I act.”’ 


| By THE moonhght he could see her dark 
eves fixed upon him with a newcuriositv. 

‘Don’t you?” she asked slowly. ‘I 
never thought of that. I act everything 
that I feel—or else I feel everything that 
Tact. I’m sure I do.” 

He sighed. “Then you’re lucky. Aunt 
Selma would have taken that out of you.”” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Why, she would have varnished you 
on the outside. I don’t know why, but 
that’s what she did to me. It was her 
idea of making me behave. She was 
always forcing me to keep still, and I got 
the habit. But I don’t feel sell.” 

“Tow do you feel?” She was becoming 
interested in the catechism, having found 
a new specimen unexpectedly. But he 
shied away from the direct challenge with 
masculine sensitiveness. 

Different,” he answered evasively. 
“Tm going to break through the varnish. 
It seems as if I'd broken through now. 
But I wasn’t going to talk about myself. 
I thought maybe you’d enjoy it up here. 
Don’t you think this is better than all 
those silly lanterns? I like it quiet and 
sort of mysterious. Do you notice how 
the moon and the wind shift the shadows 
from one spot to another?” 

He had drawn into the quieter water of 
Bandy’s Inlet and shipped his oars. In 
spite of the rising wind, the boat rocked 
but gently in this protected place. A 
storm was slowly gathering; but the moon 
was not vet obscured, and its light picked 
out_the black shadows of the trees on 
the surface of the water, shadows that 
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jiggled grotesquely when the branches 
were lifted and swung by the wind. 

‘It’s pretty,” Gene acknowledged hur- 
riedly. ‘This mention of their surround- 
ings had brought back her impatience. 
“But we mustn’t stay. We must turn 
around.” 

‘Don’t you think it’s pleasanter here?” 
he urged wistfully. 
 “T think this isn’t the party,” she 
countered with some heat. “This is a 
strange way for you to treat me. Do you 
think I invited you to keep me away from 
the fun?’ 

“No,” and he laughed rather bitterly. 
“No, I don’t. I know perfectly well why 
you invited me.” 

“You do!” 
flected her again from her purpose. 
warrant you don’t know at all.” 

“Tl warrant I do.” His tone was dry 
and hard. ‘Years of suffering lay just 
beneath it. “It was because you thought 
I didn’t count. You didn’t want to invite 
anybody, and that’s what made you think 
of me, because I’ve always been a nobody 
to you. You invited me because you 
thought you could tie me to a tree some- 
where, and be free to have your own sort 
of good time.” 

This was so exact a summary of Miss 
Farley’s mental estimate that she was 
speechless. It is always a shock when the 
Inexpressive express themselves. 

‘There had been no rancor in his words, 
but rather that shrugging amusement 
with which one reviews painful experi- 
ences that have been left behind. 

“Didn’t you?” he asked lightly. 

“J— J—” She stammered, finding it 
impossible to admit, and, being honest, 
still more impossible to deny. “‘I had a 
quarrel with Halsey,” she flashed out, 
unexpectedly to herself, in her frantic 
effort to avoid hurting Fallon. Then, 
having gone further than she had 1n- 
tended, she was angry with herself and 
consequently angry with Fallon. 

‘Take me back,” she said impertously. 

“Oh, not vet,’ he protested. “IT want 
to talk with vou. I don’t know when I 
shall have another chance.” 

“You're abominably rude,” she told 
him furiously. “Are you trying to keep 
me out here against my will?” 

“Why, no,” he said surprisedly. ‘“‘I 
was only hoping your will would coincide 
with mine. 

“Well, it doesn’t! I want to go back. 
What will everybody say? There, I hear 
a boat,” she added triumphantly. “It’s 
Halsey. I know itis. And I shall go back 
with him.” 

He picked up his oars. 


Sheer astonishment de- 


“TH 


HE leaned forward, rigid with anger. 

“Stop! What are vou goingtodo? Don’t 
you dare run away from Halsey!” 

‘I’m not running away,’ > he said with 
cold dignity. “I’m going to draw in to 
the bank. It will be easier for you to 
change boats.” 

She dropped back into her seat so 
suddenly that the boat shivered. 

“My gracious!” she marveled in a 
panting voice. “Are you going to help 
me go back with Halsey?” 

Certainly, if you prefer it.” 

“But why?” she persisted. “TI don’t 
believe I would if I were in your place. 
And I know Halsey wouldn't. ‘That’s 
practically the point we quar— T mean, 


when he gets an idea he goes through 
with it anyhow.” 

“I’m not giving in to Halsey Trask,” 
Fallon reminded her. “I’m giving in to 
you. I figure you ought to have whatever 
you like Beet 

She said nothing to this, but under the 
moonhght her amazement was evident, 
She stared across at Fallon as if indeed 
she had not known him before. With the 
boat drawn up to the bank, they sat in 
silence until che other boat had paddled 
near. 

‘Hello, there!’ called Halsey Trask. 
“Lose an oar or something?” His voice 
was genial, too genial. It was clear that 
he rated Fallon too low to think of him 
with the slightest tinge of jealousy. 

“We've been having a good time,” 
Gene said indifferently, not yet taking 
Halsey back to the old status. “ But we aif 
return pretty soon.” 

“Come along now,” urged Halsey. 
“Time you changed partners, you know. 
I'll row you back. Pailsn won't smind. 
He’s had an expensive téte-a-téte.” 

“This is a good boat,”’ Gene countered, 

in e 99 
and Fallon will row me back very soon. 
‘All ee I'll tell them you're com- 
ing.” Halsey dipped his oars briskly, 
not taking the eouble even now to attach 
anv signihcance to Gene’s refusal. Girls 
were capricious, and he had no inkling 
that Fallon had just offered Gene Farley 
that pleasant bit of homage which every 
woman wants, and which he, Halsey, 
had recently denied her. 


pa lope triumph that Fallon might have 
felt was completely nullified by his 
knowledge of the disagreement which 
Gene had had with Halsey. She had 
merely not taken Halsey into favor again. 
That was all this episode indicated, 
Fallon understood. But at least she had 
not humiliated him. 

They talked of impersonal matters, as 
they slid out of the quiet inlet and ‘buf- 
feted through the rising waves to the pier. 

“Dollar fine!” the time-keeper called 
jovially, as they approached. 

Fallon chuckled. ‘“W orth it!’ he said, 
as he dropped his dollar into the box. 
“Worth more,” he added on a sudden 
impulse, and dropped in the second 
dollar, warmly grateful to Gene Farley 
because she had not deserted him in the 
inlet. 

Evervbody looked at him with new 
eves. Hadn’t Gene Farley, one of the 
most popular girls in town, stayed con- 
tentedly on ‘the lake with him during 
three rowing intervals? Flalsey, under 
the impression that the statement was 
tbsurd and therefore mirth-raising, had 
repeated Gene's declaration that she had 
had a good time; but instead of being 
taken as a joke, this had been accepted as 
literally true. And when Fallon deliber- 
ately doubled his forfeit, the statement 
was enormously bulwarked, and he was 
immediately invested with a new interest. 
Hlad Gene Farley discovered something 
that the other girls had overlooked? ‘They 
were eager to find out. 

Fallon was met everywhere with such 
cordiality as would have melted his old 
shyness if it had stall been troubling him. 
But for the time being it wasn’t. He 
had penetration enough not to push his 
advantage by monopolizing Gene Farley, 
but he did not allow himself to slink into 
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a corner, lest the stiff case of reserve 
should fasten down on him again. He 
danced with one girl after another, to 
whom he was as much a novelty as though 
he had just arrived in their midst. ‘They 
had known him always as ‘that quiet 
boy,” and had ignored him in’ conse- 
quence. But he had not begun this eve- 
ning as “that quiet boy”’—and certainly 
he was not to finish it so. 


URING the last dance before supper 

he drifted away fora cigarette on the 
porch. While he stood there, planning 
what he could say to Gene during supper 
that would further demonstrate — his 
forcefulness, he was startled by the sound 
of rushing footsteps on the gravel path. 
A girl had dashed around the corner of the 
house, running madly, headed toward the 
lake. There was something so frenzied 
in her flight that it suggested distress. 
On impulse, Fallon threw aside his ciga- 
rette and leaped down the steps after her. 
Her fying feet sounded on the planks of 
the pier ahead of him; and before he could 
overtake her she had ‘jumped into a boat. 

Under the pier lights he saw then that 
it was Minnie Thurlow. The tears were 
rolling down her cheeks unheeded. She 
was reaching blindly to untie the rope. 
The boat bobbed up and down, from the 
violence of her spring and from the wind, 
which was still high. 

“W hat are you doing? Where are you 
going?” cried Fallon, grasping the rope 
bey ond the knot, with the notion that if 
she succeeded in untying it he might hold 
the boat until he found out what this 
desolated young lady intended. 

“Pm going home,” she gasped. 
me go.” 

“But the party isn’t over,” he pro- 
tested. ‘We're going to have supper 
right away.” He offered this important 
item as he might to a child, bute Minnie 
was beyond its lure. 

‘‘T won't stay to su-su-supper,” she 
sobbed, her voice bum ing uncontrollably. 
“Tm going home. It’s my boat. Oh, 
I never was so mor-morti-fed.” Her 
hngers fought desperately against his to 
untie the knot. But he had been able tro 
brace against a pile, and he held doggedly 
to the rope. 

“You can’t go hike this,” he told her 
firmly. “The wind 1s getting dangerous. 
There’ Ss a storm coming up. 

“T don’t care. I cet/l go home. I won't 
stay. Let me go!” She snapped off these 
sentences between her sobs, while the 
tears poured steadily down her plump 
white cheeks. 

“What happened? Tell me that,” he 
commanded, realizing that the only hope 
was to remove the cause. 

Oh, he—he—”’ Miss Thurlow choked, 
and her neck worked convulsively. ‘1 
was a fool to ask him; but I don’t go 
anyw here. Folks forget me. I guess 
it's because I’m not a talker, like some. 
But I thought I'd go for once, and 
so—I asked him.” 

“Halsey Trask, you mean? Well, that 
was all right.” 

“No, it wasn’t. He was awfully polite, 
and | thought at frst he meant it. But 
he didn’t. I had a good time till a few 
minutes ago. hen I was on the upper 
front porch, and I heard him talking down 
below toa lot of boys—a lot of ’em. That 
made tt avorse, And he said—” 
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Minnie so far had told her tale with 
comparative calmness, but as she ap- 
yvroached the awful climax her votce 
ene again in tremolos of misery. ‘He 
said, ‘I tell you, fellows, I got a raw deal 
to-night. In a few minutes I’ve got to go 
in and drag that cow-ow-ow-faced ra-ag 
doll to the eats.’” 

“Gosh!” sympathized Fallon. “I could 
wallop him.’ 

“‘And that wasn’t all.” Minnie dis- 
solved further. ‘‘He said he bet I ate 
ha-a-ay at home. I can’t ever forget they 
all laughed, and I can’t ever forget he 
called me a cow-ow-ow—”’ 

**Minnie,” interrupted Fallon sternly, 
‘“‘ret out of that boat this instant. Take 
my hand. I’m going to pull you up, and 
you jump.” 

“f ca-an’t. I’m going home.” 

“You are not. You won’t get over this 
as long as you live if you go home. You 
come right back, and an hx it for you. I 
know how it is—having folks forget 
you’re there because you don’t make 
noise enough. I?ll fix it for you.” 

‘**But how could you?” Amazement and 
a pitiful hope checked her tears. 

*“TP'll make him take it back,’ Fallon 
promised vaguely, but with so much 
conviction that Minnie allowed herself 
to be helped out of the boat, and in a 
wondering silence climbed the hill with 
him back to the house. 


VERYBODY was at supper, and the 

fear that had been behind Fallon’s 
thoughts had materialized. Gene and Hal- 
sey were sitting together at a corner table. 
Gene no doubt believed he had deserted her, 
and Muinnie’s absence had freed Halsey. 

Minnie balked violently against enter- 
ing the room filled with young people 
before whom she felt hanced: but 
Fallon put a frm hand on her arm and 
guided her somewhat forcibly to the table 
where Gene and Halsey sat. He seemed 
oblivious to the sudden hush and the 
questioning glances that greeted the 
entrance of the tear-drenched Minnie. 

“Will you let Minnie sit here, Gene?” 
he asked, in a tone that practically com- 
manded. “‘And, Halsey, I want to see 
vou outside. There’s a matter to be 
settled before anvbody leaves.” 

Halsey’s surface good nature held ad- 
mirably. “It can wait,” he said easily. 
‘*Couldn’t find you anywhere, Minnie. 
Sit down, Fallon. You've missed—” 

rT : ae 

Come outside at once,” Fallon re- 
peated inexorably. 

And Halsey, evidently convinced that 
it would happen here if it didn’t there, 
went. The heads that had craned 
slowly toward Gene’s table a moment 
before now slowly turned on their axes 
with the exit of Fallon and Halsey. Im- 
mediately one boy after another found 
urgent excuse to follow; but for the most 
part the girls remained seated, held by 
the fact that they were 1n a private house, 
and that somebody should preserve a 
remnant of the conventions. 

‘To have an audience was better luck 
than Fallon had expected. Since the 
offense had been more or less public, he 
felt chat the retraction should be public 
also. 

“I’m going to lick you,” he told Halsey 
when they faced each other at the foot of 
the steps. “No man in Emmetville can 


accept a girl’s invitation, and then call 
her a cow-faced rag doll. At least, that’s 
the way I look at it. Are you ready?” 

Halsey wasn’t, but there were reasons 
why he didn’t care to admit it. The hght 
that followed was not a fight by rules, but 
chiefly a lively succession of dodges and 
punches, weird and fantastic in the black 
shadows and uncertain light. About half 
the time the contestants were on the 

round. Halsey delivered a cut on the jaw; 

Filion sprawled backward on the grass, 
doubled himself forward, and sprang at 
Halsey with a powerful blow. There- 
upon, Halsey sprawled backward as Fal- 
lon had done, doubled himself forward, 
and came at it again. Back and forth 
they rocked in this elastic-rubber alter- 
nation, neither gaining an advantage. 

But Fallon had never been so happy in 
his life. For the first time he felt natural 
and coordinated, mind and body. Here 
was a job that he felt equal to, and he 
was doing it before an audience, without 
the slightest self-consciousness. 

But at the end of several minutes of 
fairly even give-and-take, he became 
frenzied with the thought of possible 
failure; and under the stinging fear his 
muscles quickened. He speeded up; and 
before Halsey had reacted to the change 
he delivered two blows almost. simul- 
taneously. One caught Halsey under the 
jaw, grazed upward along his nose, and 
came to rest momentarily in his left eye; 
the other knocked his breath out. 

It gave Fallon victory of a sort. Halsey 
was winded for the time being, and wild 
horses could not have forced him back 
into the supper-room while his nose was 
bleeding and his left eve rapidly swelling. 

And then Fallon suddenly realized that 


he himself had something almost. as 


dithcule to face. His mind had been 
wholly occupied with Minnie’s troubles— 
and undoubtedly he had avenged her; 
for in the coming days no Emmetville 


citizen would meet her without recalling 


that two men had fought over her at the 
Lawton party. She would not be un- 
noticed hereafter. 

But Fallon had rushed into this httle 
adjustment without following it out in 
all its bearings. Now the stark fact con- 
fronted him that he had accepted a girl’s 
Invitation this evening, and had made 
use of the occasion to thrash one of her 
lovers. Just what status that left him in, 
he shivered to contemplate. 


Bul he was reckoning without Minnie, 
who, while he was helping her, had 
unintentionally been helping him. She 
had conhded to Gene Farley the complete 
story of her troubles, and thereby had 
conhrmed the distrust which Halsey had 
already awakened and which had been 
responsible for Gene’s holding him at a 
distance. 

When Fallon came drooping back to 
her table—not with the feeling of a con- 
queror, but with trepidation over what 
she might think of his action—she made 
no reference to it, although everybody in 
the room knew all the details by this 
time. Instead, she said calmly: 

“You have two girls to escort now, 
Fallon. I’m going to take Minnie home 
with me. She can telephone her mother. 
The wind ts too high for her to row back.” 

They all went into the hall, and 


- + + & + 


Fallon’s heart was low in his breast. He 
had done a terrible thing, he thoughr. 
and Gene was punishing him. He would 
not see her alone. He would have no 
chance to apologize, to palliate— Bur, 
after all, he and Gene went up the stairs 
together toward their respective dressing- 
rooms because Minnie already had her 
wraps, and waited in the hall. Fallon 
floundered desperately for words that 
might lessen his offense, but Gene's 
aloofness stunned him beyond speech. 


HEN, without warning, she whirled on 

the landing and looked at him with an 
expression he could not fathom. It was 
inscrutable from the mingling of many 
emotions. 

‘“T’msorry,” hestammered, and stopped. 

“Tt had to be done,” she said simply. 
“I’m not sorry. It—it has helped. And 
you won't let it spoil parties for you, 
will you? You'll go to the benefit dance 
just the same, won’t you?” 

He shook his head. Benefit dances were 
not high in attraction at the moment. 

“Aren’t you going?” There was the 

you going re was t 
lightest possible sound, as of a slippered 
foot tapping the landing. 

“‘No. No more parties! Why shoud: 
I go?” 

“Why, because you could ask some girl, 
and it would make one more couple.” 

He gave a wry smile, and shook his 
head again. 

She drew a long breath, capable of 
floating a heavy sentence. “Haven’e 
you had a good time to-night?” 

“Why of course, until just now.” 

*Did—did you enjoy bringing me?” 

“Yes, of course. Why, yes, of course, 
bur—” 

“But what?” 

“But thac’s all over!” 

“You mean to-night is over?” 

66 Yes.’ 

“Well, what of it?’ she cried, ex- 
asperated. “Oh, my goodness, I don’t 
know but vou are a fool, after all!’ She 
looked at him searchingly, and this time 
there was no doubt about the slippered 
tapping. It was a quick staccato. “Can't 
you— Why, hurry!” 

He looked around wildly. There was 
no one coming. ‘‘Hurry? What?” 

‘Hurry and ask me, you goose! If you 
expect me to hold up two invitations 
much longer—waiting to see if you'd ask 
me-— 

His eyelids slowly hfted and dropped, 
and lifted again. An entirely new hight 
came into his face. 

“Do you mean you’d go with me?” he 
asked, dazed. 

“My heavens!” she exclaimed. “How’d 
you ever guess it?” 

“Well, how could I guess it?” he said 
helplessly. “‘ That’s too wonderful. Gee, 
do you know what I think? If you’d go 
with me every time, I’d be in favor of 
building that whole opera house by 
benefit dances!” : 

“Tt would be slow work,” she com- 
mented; “but I’m afraid you’re a slow 
worker. . . . Why, here! What are you 
trying to do?” 

“I’m afraid I’m going to kiss you,” he 
gurgled happily. “I’ve got to do some- 
thing! Yes, that’s what—” 

“*Somebody’s coming,” 


7 she laughed. 
Race you tothe top!” 
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HOW 


CAN WE MAKE THEM 


Be TEE 


HIS is our 17th year 

building good, sub- 
stantial motor cars. We 
started with less than 
$100,000—in an old drug 
factory. In our first year 
we built 302 cars. 


“SAVE AND PROGRESS’’ 


Today our assets exceed 
— $17,500,000 — all of it 
saved up from earnings 
and put back into the 
business. 

The old drug factory 
was long ago abandoned, 
and our new plants, con- 
sisting of sixteen modern 
buildings with more than 
a million square feet of 
floor space —with their 
machinery and equip- 


ment represent an invest- 
ment of $6,000,000. 


Each year our equipment 
has been improved and 


our methods perfected. — 


Our manufacturing organ- 
ization has gained steadily 
in experience and skill. 
Always with the idea 
in mind—‘‘ How can we 
make them better?”’ 


EACH YEAR BETTER 


And each year we save 
made them better. Not al- 
ways with flashy newness 
that catches your eye. But 
by deep-down, inside re- 
finements that give longer, 
keener satisfaction. 
Work like that always 
tells in the end. It has 
steadily built our business 
these seventeen years— 
about 50,000 cars will be 


this year’s sales. 


It is this public appre- 
ciation which we have 
planned for, worked for, 
these 17 years. And it is 
a fine satisfying feeling, 
to see our dreams com- 
ing true. 


WHY LOOK FURTHER? 


To you this steady prog- 
ress of ours 1s a guidepost 
to safe buying. You can 
find in Paige or Jewett a 
car that fits the size of your 
needs and purse. 

Yes, a smooth-perform- 
ing six-cylinder car that 
will do all you ask—and 
keep on doing it. Because 
it was built by men whose 
17-year thought has been 
—** How can we make them 


BETTER?” 
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PAIGE JEWETT 


Motor Cars 


and 
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BUILT BY THE PAIGE-DETROIT. MOTOR CAR COMPANY DE‘VYROKE™ MICHIGAN 
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Did You Ewer Send a Letter and Wish 


retting bigger every day. When you get 
bas oster, you must read that book.” 

“When I get back?” he repeated in 
rather dazed tones. ‘Why, I thought—” 

‘“Come, come,” I said. Don’ t tell me 
that you thought I was going to send you 
away for good. Can you imagine that I 
would fire you for being too loyal in the 
firm’s interest?” 

A quick look of ieher flashed into his 
eyes.. He straightened his shoulders. 

“No sir, [ cannot,” he exclaimed. “But, 
by George, I was right! Somebody either 
lost that oatmeal or stole it. Somebody 
was lying—” 

“Of course somebody lied,” I agreed. 
“And on the Judgment Day we will 
discover who it was, and will doubtless 
get arefund on thateighteen dollars’ worth 
of oatmeal. In the meantime, let us 
remember that we are not agents of Divi ‘ine 
punishment; we are w holesale grocers. 

He laughed. (There is nothing better 
for a business than a_ serious-minded 
young man, provided, of course, that he 
can laugh.) 

“T get the point,” he said. “But I’m 
crazy about this business, and when I 
see somebody trying to get away with 
something—well, I'd juste like to knock 
his block off.” 


EEP hak hehting spirit, and you'll 
help double the ae before 
vou're through,” I told him. “ But knock- 
ing blocks off is a very expensive pastime. 
lor one thing, when you meet the man 
with whom vou have been corresponding, 
you may discover that he is a very decent 
fellow, and just as loyal to his concern as 
you are to yours.” 
‘IT don’t beheve it,” he bristled; ‘I 
don’t think I ever want to meet him.” 
“Oh, but you are going to meet him.” 
wa hen?” 
“To-morrow. You are taking the night 
train for Detroit. And if you’re as clever 
as I think you are, you are going to come 


back here with the eternal friendship of 


every body out there; and a good big order 
besides.’ 

Turnbull is a good soldier; he picked 
up his bag and started out. At the door 
] stopped him for a minute. — 

“This is a very valuable chapter in 
your business training, Foster,” I said. 

**And when you get back I am going to 
complete it by telling you a story.” 

‘A story?” 

“Yes; the story of why I get so many 
more letters than I write.” 

“T have noticed that your outgoing 
mail is light,” he said. “‘ But I thought 
you were too busy.” 

‘foo busy and too wise,” I answered. 
“You'll be back Thursday morning. 
Meet me at the club Thursday evening 
at six-thirty for dinner.” 


So he did, and I told him my story: 


Father died when I was a sophomore in 
college. My elder brothers were already 
at work, and I hit for Kansas City, w hich 


You Had It Back? 


» (Continued from page 29) 
was the great metropolis of our world, 
and: found 4 job in a grocery house. 

My first boss, and the only one I ever 
had up to the time when J] bought out his 
Chicago branch and went in business for 
myself, was a stiff-whiskered merchant 
of the old school. His business philosophy 
would make a story by itself. “I’ve read 
quite a lot of history, and listened to 
considerable political oratory,” he used 
to say, ‘and it seems like the country 1 
always on the verge of a great crisis. But 
I guess we'll keep right on taking down 
the shutters at seven-thirty as usual.” 


NDER his tutelage I learned to be 

prompt and towork long hours, and to 
chase an order until its tongue hung out 
and it begged for mercy. Also, I learned 
that a quarter of a cent on a can of peas 
can run into a good many dollars when 
you are selling a lot of cans. From a 
high stool and a set of books I was pro- 
moted to a job on the road, and after four 
years I came back into the office in charge 
of city sales. 

It was a pretty good job for a youngster, 
and the rapid promotions turned my 
head. I began to see myself in the role of 
general manager, and to discover certain 
aspects of the business that struck me as 
needing a change. It was the policy of 
the old man—though I did not know it 
at the time—to play us youngsters off 
against one another. 

The thing that I did must seem to the 
reader utterly unpardonable. It ceas un- 
pardonable, except for my inexperience, 
and the too-serious Enea outlook which 
had resulted from my bringing up. I 
wrote the old man a fourteen-page letter. 
It was a masterpiece of critical analysis 
and fatherly rebuke. IT expatiated on his 
old-fashioned methods, on the counter 
influences that were at work in the ofhce, 
on the need for better teamwork and real 
leadership. 

I was careful not to involve any of my 
associates by name, but the inferences 
were clear; and | wound up with the sug- 
gestion that somebody ought to be made 
general manager, and that the writer, 
while not seeking the place, would not 
refuse any responsibility that might be 
for the good of the business. 

I had the letter carefully typewritten 
by a hotel stenographer and laid it on his 
desk one Saturday morning. All day 
Sunday I could hardly eat. I was alter- 

nately on the heights and in the depths— 
one minute picturing my suggestions 
accepted and myself in the front office, 
the next imagining that the old man must 
be spending the day in drafting a violent 
answer to my presumptuous epistle. 

Monday morning I was at my desk a 
half-hour before the ofice opened; but the 
day passed and nothing happened. He had 
some out-of-town customers in his ofhce 
and seemed oblivious of my_ presence. 
‘Tuesday would tell the story, I said to my- 
self; but Tuesday passed without devel- 
opments. 


By this time, my first enthusiasm had 
entirely faded; I ceased to expect. the 
re | managership but, sure that the 
old man must be framing a vitriolic reply, 
I busied myself with notes for my answer. 

Wednesday morning I found on my 
desk an envelope addressed in his well- 
known hand. I tore it open eagerly, my 
heart beating so loud that it seemed as if 
the men at the adjoining desks must hear 
it. The envelope contained a half-sheet of 
letter paper folded in the middle: oY our 
resignation is accepted,” it said; “‘effec- 
tive at once.’ 

I crumpled the paper in my hand and 
started unsteadily toward his office. At 
the door his assistant headed me off. The 
boss was away for a week, he said. I made 
my way back to my desk, gathered some 
papers together, and wrote one or two per- 
sonal letters. The assistant cashier came 
along with my pay envelope. I jammed 
it into my coat pocket, and with no heart 
for farewells went out the front door. 

I thought | had prepared for every possi- 
ble outcome. Either the boss would pro- 
mote me, as a reward for my keen observa- 
tion and courageous speaking, or he would 
reply with a long argument, and I would 
answer back. But the thing which actually 
had happened struck me all in a heap. 
To throw me out without a word, without 
giving me even the satisfaction of a good 
set-to—this was too cruel. The more | 
thought about it, the more savage I got. 
All the afternoon I walked in the park 
meditating a new letter, and the next day 
I wrote it and mailed it. 

I counted the days until he should be 
back, and then counted five more, expect- 
ing at every hour to have some word from 
him. None came, and so I wrote a third 
letter. This was shorter than the other 
two, for I had about exhausted my story, 
but it was vigorously insolent. “If he's 
got any hight in him, he'll reply to that.” 
I said to myself; and again I watched for 
the postman. But more days passed in 
silence. 


THe strain was telling on me. I beganin 
half-hearted fashion to look for another 
job. All my egotism had evaporated. | 
was no longer the embryo general mana- 
ger; I was just a kid who had acted 
like a fool, and had lost a grand chance as 
the penalty. Nobody will ever say as 
harsh things to me as I said to myself 
during the week that I spent looking for a 
job. At the end of the week I decided to 
pull out and go to Omaha, or St. Louis— 
anywhere, to be away. 

n this better frame of mind I was 
packing my trunk, when the doorbell 
rang and my landlady came up with a 
card. I glanced at it and could hardly 
believe my eves. My caller was the old 
man himself. 

‘Tell him I don’t want to see him,” I 
said; but I might as well have saved my 
breath. With characteristic decisiv eness, 
he_had followed her up, and was already 
in the-doornway,. 
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Sweets after Sports 


Concentrated energy in chocolates 
exactly answers the call of that “empty 
feeling” that follows a round of golf, a 
morning in the surf, or a battle royal at 
tennis. 

People eat far more of Whitman’s 
Chocolates in summer than they did for- 
merly, and for three reasons:— 


They have discovered that chocolates 
give “‘pep.”’ 

Whitman’s Chocolates are carefully 
packed and protected against summer's 
heat. 

The exclusive plan of Whitman 
distribution, direct to exclusive sales 
agencies, even in the most remote sum- 
mer resorts, assures fresh chocolates in 
good condition, and guaranteed. 


oe, ea 


Whenever you see the sign you know 
that the dealer’s stock comes, not from a 
jobber, but direct from Whitman’s. For 


your guests out-of-doors, supply SALMAGUNDI 
Ideal companion for “roughe 
ing it” out-of-doors. The 
handsome metal box gives 
protection to this popular 
assortment of Whitman’s. 
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150 towels in a dust-proof car- 


ton, 40c. In Rocky Mountain 
Zone and Canada, soc. (Postag: 
paid by us.) 

24.6 cents per carton when & 
bought by the case (25 cartons— §@ 
3750 towels). Price per case $6.15 


F.O.B Factory. W eight 60 lbs. 


Even lower prices on orders of 5, 
1o and 25 cases, 

Ask your dealer, or send | 
your order. 


Scott Paper Company 
Chester, Pa. 

{iso makers of ScotTissue and 

Waldorf Toilet Papers 
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he Health Towe 


of a hundred uses! 


x 

Millions of thirsty fibres in every 

ScotTissue Towel distinguish it from every 

other similar product and impart to it 

that quick-drying, clean, soft quality you 
find so desirable in a towel. 


Bathroom Automobile 
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possibly could. 


He motioned her out of the room, and. 
settling himself in my only armchair, he 
lit one of his awful stogies, ‘and beamed 
on me benignly. - 

‘Dave, my lad, I came to.get you,” he 
said. ‘‘You’ve done your talking, now 
I’m going to do mine.’ 

And he did—for hours, while the 
shadows grew longer in the streets and 
the lights went'on. We went over to his 
club for dinner, and he was still talking. 
We sat in the window afterward, and 
finally, at eleven o’clock, he took me 
back to my room. 

He had given me the most extraor- 
dinary course of study in modern busi- 
ness that any young man ever received 
in all the world. He told me how he had 
started as a chore boy on a farm, how he 
made his way to the city, and fought 
through, in spite of everything; and what 
he had learned about men and women in 
his long exciting years. He told me that 
he had had me watched ever since I left 
the office, that he knew where I had been 
and what I had done, and could guess 
pretty shrewdly what I had been thinking. 

“You expected me to answer some of 
them long letters of yours, didn’t you, 
Davey?” 

I nodded, and he let forth a mighty 
laugh. 


SY TPPHERE ain’t no answer so completely 
terrible as silence,” he confided. ‘*I 
learned that long ago. Somebody writes 
you a letter calling you a horse thief and a 
counterfeiter. He can hardly wait to see 
what you'll say, because he’s already 
framed up in his mind what he’ll say back. 
So he watches out the window for the 
postman, and the longer he waits, the 
hotter he gets. He thinks of more and 
more cutting remarks to make to you, and 
they just revolve in his mind and scar 
it up something frightful. But your mind 
ain’t getting scarred none. You just 
glanced at his letter and burned it up, 
and that was that. He punished himself 
ten times worse than any words from you 
I learned that a long 
time ago, and you'll learn it sometime 
too, Davey.” 

“I think I have learned it already,” I 
said. 

‘“Shouldn’t wonder a bit. I just 
thought I’d give you time to do a lot o’ 
rumblin’ about in your own mind. It’s 
the only way to improve. You can’t get 
so much out of books, or by listening to 
us old fellows that have been over the 
path before. You have to bump your 
head, and then sit down and rub it and 
say, ‘Now, why the deuce did I do that?’ 
That’s the way business is learnt, at least 
accordin’ to my notion. 

“Of course I didn’t have no idea of 
lettin’ you get away. You’re too smart 
and too useful to lose; and some of the 
ideas in your letters were right cute, and 
I’m going to adopt ’em. But the tech- 
nique was wrong, Davey. I couldn’t bear 
to see you become one of these letter- 
writin’ business men. Sooner or later they 
always write-one letter too many.” 

‘None of the boys know anything 
about what’s happened,” he concluded. 
“They think you’ve been out on a trip, 
and I don’t like to lie to ’em, so I guess 
you just better pack your bag and make 
aytrip. Run up to see your mother for a 
couple of )\days,and drop in on Water 


Touring Car,Phaeton,Coach, 
Roadster, Sedan, Royal 
Coupe, Brougham, Imperial 
and Crown-Imperial — attrac- 
tively priced from $1395 to 
$2195, f.o. b. Detroit subject 
to current Federal excise tax. 


eet dail Four— Touring Car, 
Club Coupe, Coach and Sedan 
— attractively priced from 
$895¢t0 $1095, f.o.b. Detroit 
subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrys- 
ler enclosed models. All 
models equipped with bal- 
loon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers 

and superior Chrysler ser- 

vice everywhere. All dealers 

are in position to extend 

the convenience of time- 

peyments: Ask about Chrys- 
6 attractive plan. 
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A Thrilling Car That Drives With 


A Heretofore Unknown Ease 


To America the Chrysler Six brings 
a new air of verve and exclusiveness 
—the outward expression of revolu- 
tionary engineering and brilliant, 
dashing performance. 


Your own eyes will recognize why it 
has completely captivated every city 
and town in America. 


Never did a car appeal so strongly to 
those whose pride is smartness, 
beauty and alertness—never was a 
car so nearly effortless in handling. 


For the Chrysler Six responds to your 
will as if it were a part of you. It 
inspires even. the most timid with 
assurance that brings a novel delight 
to driving. 


It spurts smoothly and easily ahead, 
it turns, it slows or stops, even as you 
think the thought. 


There’s joy—new joy—in the lives of 
those who own and drive the Chry- 
sler Six. 


They joy in its satiny smoothness 
as its soaring power carries them over 
the road— 


But they thrill even more to the new 
sense of complete mastery it inspires. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager 
to send a car to your door for a dem- 
onstration—yourself at the wheel, if 
you wish to experience the newest 
thrill in motoring. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and Larzest maker of clectric claamers © The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Haniilion, Ontario 


Then he saw it 


from her point of view 


It was often a source of 
wonder to him, how she 
managed to accomplish 
so much. But he never 
knew the cost to her in 
effort, in time, in the free- 
dom which a man has— 
and a woman wants. Un- 
til, one day, it was all mad 
clear to him. She h: 


should have been 
She had discovere 


powerless as, with 
the utensilé provided her. 
Distressgd, discouraged, 
my of her need 
in to those 
ributed to his 
nd then he saw 
itfrom her point of view! 
e result? A Hoover, of 
courge. For what other 
electric cleaner do you 
know of that BEATS as 
it/Sweeps, as it Cleans? 

ll he paid down was 
$6.25. This included the 
remarkable Hoover dust- 
ing tools that fill every 
“dusting” need. The bal- 
ance was clistributed into 
easy monthly payments. 
Youcan purchasea Hoover 
onthe same plan. See vour 
Authorized Hoover Dealer. 


“The HOOVER 


It BEATS.-.as it Sweeps asit Cleans 
kT° PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn 


over a corner of a rug; with the handle of an 
ordinary table-knife, or something of equal weight, 
nive the under or warp side 1S to 25 sharp cape 
and watch the dirt dance out fromthe nap depths 
onto a picce of paper. Feel the destructive char- 
acter of this grit. This is the dirt your present 
cleaning methods have missed, and that beating 
haa distodged. Correct use of The Hoover causes 
this imbedded dirt to be cibrated to the surface 
by the rapid, gentle beating of the Hoover brush. 
as powerful suction Ufts the rug from the floor 
and draws all the beaten-out. swept-up dirt into 

the dust-tight bag 
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| Brothers, and ask ’em why they don’t 
order more tomatoes, and hea you come 
‘back put in an expense account. I’m 

going to fix up a new office for you while 
' you're gone, but want you to promise me 
one thing: Don’t ask me for a private 
secretary. There’s more good business 
men been killed by the habit of saying 
‘Yours received and contents noted’ than 
in any other way.” 

After such an experience and having 
worked so many years for such a charac- 
ter, I may be pardoned for developing 
some convictions on the subject of letter- 
writing. Not all rules apply, of course, to 
all businesses, and every successful man 
has his own technique, which fts his own 
talents and circumstances. But I feel 
sure that there is enough sound sense in 
the following observations to make them 
worth passing on. 


Post. It was said of Napoleon, and 
_# has been repeated of many men since, 
that he never answered a letter until 
thirty days had passed. He then found 
that most letters had answered them- 
| selves. Most of us are not sufficiently in 
control of our affairs to adopt such a 
drastic rule. We could, however, let 
| twenty-four or forty-eight hours pass 
before we answer our letters—with some 
important exceptions, of course. 

A friend of mine was formerly assistant 
manager of a large business. Being young 
and eager to improve things, he sat him- 
self down at the desk of the chief clerk of 
the office, while that gentleman was away 
on vacation. The chief clerk was a tre 
mendous letter writer, keeping two stenog- 
raphers busy all day long. My friend, 
| in studying the situation, found that five 
| brief form letters would take care of 
the whole correspondence, and that these 
, could be printed on little white cards. He 
~ went to the manager with the suggestion. 

“T can reduce Mason’s: work tre- 
‘ mendously (Mason being the chief clerk), 
and save the expense of two girls.” 
The manager vetoed the suggestion. 

“I'd be glad to save the money, but 
Mason is too valuable a man to lose,”’ he 
answered, ‘“‘and if you were to take away 
his stenographers he would quit. He’s 
one of these business men who measure 
their importance by the number of ty pe- 
writers they can keep busy. It’s an 
expensive way to measure, but his good 
qualities outweigh that extravagance.” 

How many Masons there are in business! 
How many more stenographers than 
there need to be! How few letters would 
be written if each man had to do his own 
by hand, as in the old days! 


ECOND. Never, never attempt to ex- 
plain anything by letter. When young 
Turnbull got banal into the mess with 
our Detroit customer, I put him on the 
train immediately. The trip cost us about 
hfty dollars, but ite tied that customer to 
us twice as closely, and it has brought us 
business that will yield thousands in 
profit. My long-distance telephone bill is 
sometimes as much as one thousand 
dollars in a month; but I don’t know any 
better way to spend a thousand dollars, 
except in railroad fare and hotel bills. 
Go back into the history of almost any 
successful business, and you will find it 
was built up by personal contacts, by the 
human wee, and the human smile, and 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


A handful of uncut diamonds and two of the 
ml tools in which, after having been cut, the 

oJ diamonds are set. At left: a workman grinding 
- crankshafts with a wheel shaped for this ex- 
acting work by diamonds. 


Diamonds and dollars 


Perhaps it has never occurred to you that 
diamonds enter into the manufacture of a 
motor car. They do. There are some cutting 
tasks which must be done so accurately that 
only a diamond can do them. 


General Motors uses many thousand dollars’ 
worth a year and recently its engineers have 
discovered a new way of setting them into 
the cutting tools, increasing their efficiency 
and reducing the annual diamond bill by half. 


Even in so small an item it is important to 
make a saving—for many little savings, added 
together, make for the added value in General 
Motors cars and trucks. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick ~« Capittac + CHEVROLET « OAKLAND 
OLpsMoBILE - GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 


human legs climbing stairs and being 
stuck under the other man’s desk. “‘Pep” 
letters are, no doubt, useful in some 
businesses, but when my sales manager 
quits beating the pavements, and_ hires 
some girls to beat the typewriter keys, 
I’d rather pass him on to someone else. 


HIRD. A terrible book could be 

written about the tragedies that have 
occurred because somebody tried to be 
humorous in a letter. 

A joke 1s a joke or an insult, according 
to the way 1n which it is said. To attempt 
to be funny in a letter is to fool with 
dynamite. Friendshi s have been broken, 
offices lost, suits at law started, and big 
orders canceled because somebody wrote 
something that somebody misunderstood. 


PCOURTH. Reading history, I am. im- 
pressed by the fact that very little has 
been lost to the world through silence. 
Many a salesman, by letting the prospect 
do the talking, has come away with a 
big order; many a candidate has been 
elected by his opponent’s ill-advised 
speeches. 


IFTH. Signing your name is about the 

most solemn act you can undertake; it 
should never be done hastily or without 
due consideration. In the midst of the 
World War, when business in Washington 
was being done at high pressure, an all 
sorts of papers were flowing across official 
desks, a wise old general appeared in the 
office of an active subordinate. ‘I just 
want to give you one suggestion, Joe,”’ 
he said. “‘Remember that everything we 
do in this war is going to be reviewed 
and investigated by Congress. Therefore, 
never sign anything without asking your- 
self, ‘How would this look if reproduced 
on the front page of the newspapers?’”’ 

It was sage advice. That young officer 
kept a duplicate file, contaiming every 

aper which related to his official acts. 

He has the whole record safely locked 
away even now, and his department 1s 
one of the few concerning which no 
question has ever been raised. 

How many men who read this would 
gladly draw their personal checks for a 
thousand dollars if by so doing, the 
could recall one paper which they wish 
they had never signed! 


GLAST EL Finally, and most important, it 
is business suicide ever to write a letter 
in anger. Or, to state it better, to mail a 
letter written in anger. I have written a 
good many letters when I was in a mood 
to do murder; the writing of them has 
relieved my feelings, lessened my blood 
ressure, and probably lengthened my 
ife. But to mail such a letter is quite a 
different thing. I began this article by 
telling how I sent young Turnbull to the 
life of Lincoln for business guidance. Let 
me conclude with another Lincoln story: 


Once hearing a man speak abusively of 
another, Lincoln advised him to put all his 
invective into a letter addressed to the man in 
question. The letter was written, and read to 
Lincoln, who commended it for its severity. 
The writer was pleased, and asked him, “How 
would you advise me to send it?” “Send it?” 
said Lincoln. “Oh, I wouldn’t send it. I some- 
times write a letter like that, and it does me 
good, but I never send it.” 
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free-flowing, free-atomizing oil. 
Otherwise the oil may not distribute 
thoroughly over the entire bearing 
surface. 


The character of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil ““E” is such that it distributes 
perfectly to these bearing surfaces. 
Heavier oils or oils of different char- 
acter cannot possibly give equal pro- 
tection. 

The Ford Planetary Transmission 
whirls in the same oil which lubri- 
cates the rest of the engine. Sleeves 
and bushings fit closely. This condi- 
tion, too, requires light oil which 
constantly covers every exposed sur- 
face. Oil of heavier body or different 
character invites drag on the trans- 
mission which results in less power, 
increase in gasoline consumption,and 
lessened response to acceleration. 


The Ford Clutch is of the multiple 

disc type and 1s lubricated by 
the engine oil. Heavy oils cannot 
be used in this clutch without creat- 
ing a decided resistance to free mo- 
tion. With such an oil the car tends 
to creep forward when the engine is 
started. Both the starting motor 
and the battery are unduly strained. 
Slipping and interference with 
smooth and positive action of the 
clutch may occur. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ assures 
quick and positive engagement of 
the clutch. There is no slipping. 
There is no dragging when the clutch 
is released. 
The Ford Piston Assembly. Ford pis- 

ton and ring construction makes 
fora most effective oil sealing against 
escape of power or fuel. Engine speed 


is relatively high. The time in which 
blow-by of gas or power might occur 
is extremely short. A light oil, there- 
fore, will effectively seal the pistons. 
Heavier oils produce unnecessary 
friction drag on both pistons and 
flywheel. This reduces power. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”’ is scien- 
tifically correct for Ford piston and 
ring conditions. 


Ford Carbon Deposit. Carbon ac- 

cumulation interferes with the ac- 
tion of valves and spark plugs. If 
excessive, a distinct knock is heard. 
Oil reaches the combustion chambers 
in minute quantities. Greatest free- 
dom from carbon comes only when 
the oil burns quickly and completely. 


In burning Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ 
leaves only a light, dry dust—nearly 
all of which is expelled through the 


exhaust. 


Ford Crankcase Oil Temperature. 
Due to thermo-siphon cooling sys- 
tem and operation of Ford brake 
and transmission bands in the en- 
gine oil, the temperature of the 
crankcase oil even in normal opera- 
tion is relatively high. Your oil 
must not thin out unduly even when 
continued driving in low speed is 
necessary. | 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘“‘E” is made 
from specially selected crudes and 
refined in such a way that its ability 
to stand up under heat is unique. 


In quality Mobiloil sets a world 
standard. To accept less than Mo- 
biloil for your Ford is to accept less 
than Mobiloil protection and less 
than Mobiloil economy. The best 
oil is always the cheapest! 


How to buy 


From Bulk 30c—3o0c 1s the fair retail price 
for single quarts of genuine Mobiloil from 
the barrel or pump. 

For Touring Convenience—the sealed 1-quart 
can is ideal for touring or emergencies. 
Carry 2 or 3 under the seat of your car. 

For. Your Home Garage—the 5§-gallon or 1- 
gallon sealed cans—or 15-, 30-, or §5-gallon 
steel drums with the convenient faucets. 

All prices slightly higher in Southwestern, 

Mountain and Pacific Coast States. 

Vacuum Oil Company, branches in prin- 
cipal cities. Address: New York, Chicago, 
or Kansas City. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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These little improvements 


in lather... 


... mean big 


improvements in shaving 


NY shaving cream will give you 

lather—in time. Williams 

bulks large from the first few strokes 
of the brush. 


Any shaving cream will hold its 
moisture—for atime. Williams works 
up wet and the water stays in the 
bulky lather until you’ve finished 
shaving. 


Williams strips the invisible oil- 
film from the beard. // of each hair 
is softened for easier cutting. That 
is important. For a well-softened 
beard makes razor blades last longer. 


The tube 
with the 
unlosable 
Hinge Cap 


Williams 


Williams has a beneficial effect on 
the face. Its daily use conditions and 
flexes your skin for easier shaving. 
Pure, white, uncolored—no complex- 
ion soap could be more helpful. 


Shave a few times with Williams. 
To do this won’t cost you a cent. 


Mail coupon below 


The coupon below ora postcard 
brings a free trial tube. The regular 
large-size tube of Williams is 35c. 
The double-size tube at 50c. contains 
twice as much shaving cream and is 
the most economical tube you can buy. 


Shaving Cream 


MAIL THIS FOR FREE TRIAL TUBE 


(This tube does not have Hinge-Cap) 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 19, Glastonbury, 
Conn. If you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams 


Co. (Canada) Limited, St. Patrick Strect, Montreal. 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific after-shaving 
preparation. Trial bottle free—Write Dept. 19 


Are You the Master 
of Your Forks, the 
Captain of Your 
Spoons? 
(Continued from page 61) 


solemnly, one of my earliest complaints to 
my parents being against a feather bed in 
which I had to sleep. I pounded my chest 
morning after morning as per instructions, 
in the hope of developing a marvelous 
chest expansion, and to this day I avoid 
mince pies and sausages. I can remember, 
as a boy of eight or ten, wondering why 
nobody in the family told “their funniest 
stories at the table and for an hour after- 
ward.” 

Some of the other quaint and rib- 
tickling letter forms in the manual follow: 


‘““ACCOMPANYING A BougueET To A Lapy 


“Will Miss Beveridge honor Mr. 
Haines by carrying the accompanying 
flowers to the concert this evening?” 


‘* ANSWER 


‘“‘Miss Beveridge’s compliments and 
thanks to Mr. Haines. His beautiful and 
fragrant gift will be a welcome addition to 
her toilet for this evening.” 


‘*AN INVITATION TO A PLACE OF PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENT 


‘“‘Miss HarrIncTon: May I request 
the great pleasure of escorting you to 
Barnum’s Museum at any time to suit 
your convenience? To grant this favor 
will give me very much pleasure. 

““CHARLES STEVENSON.” 


‘*ANSWER OF ACCEPTANCE TO ForRE- 
GOING yi 


“Mr. STEVENSON: I thank you for your 
very kind invitation, which I am happy to 
accept. If you will call this evening and 
meet my mother we may discuss the time. 

“CLARA HARRINGTON.” 


The Clara Harringtons of that era 
were sticklers for the proprieties and, 
obviously, would have screamed with ter- 
ror at the idea of attending a petting 
party in a closed car after a casual meet- 
ing at the high-school fraternity hop. Oh, 
Clara, Clara, where art thou in this year 
1925? 

The feature of this book of etiquette, 
however, that remained most vividly in 
my memory was an illustration, done 
with pen and ink, showing a household at 
the dinner table eel in all the im- 
proprieties, each member bearing a 
number, and the key to the illustration 
reading: 


No. 1. Tips back his chair 

No. 2. Eats with mouth too full 

No. 3. Feeds dog at table 

No. 4. Holds knife improperly 

No. 5. Engages in violent argument 
No. 6. Brings baby to table 

No. 7. Drinks from saucer 

No. 8. Comes to table in shirt sleeves 


No. g. Picks teeth 
No. 10. Scratches head and frequently gets 
up unnecessarily. 


There,the reader had the major and 
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Opening Upa New Vein of | 
The unusual enthusiasm aroused by the New Franklin indi- Bo, eh: st Rae 7 
cates that people find in it a touch of style, an air of quality, Boy Sea eien: 
an ensemble of fine performance, quite out of the ordinary. 
What is true of the New Franklin in general is especially 
true of this particular type—the Coupé. Sales show clearly that 
= there is something individual about this personal closed car. a 
It may be the comfortable 3-passenger seat, the soft leather ue AR 4 
upholstery, the remarkably clear driver vision, the English coach- RO 4 
: boot effect at the rear, or the price—only $50 above the 
Touring model. ze 
a; i Whatever it is, the fact remains that the New Franklin im 
—- Coupé has not only opened up a new vein of popular favor, pat 
a but has set a standard for the world. 2 Se 
r 2s SEDAN - SPORT SEDAN - TOURING - COUPE < CABRIOLET i 
< Bis SPORT RUNABOUT - ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE ; | 
= yk Franklin Series 11 comes ready for the road—fully equipped with appro- & 
a “a pfiate accessories, spare tire and cover—at the catalog price. Only tax - z 
and freight are extra. 5 
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4 Tete $795 


F.O.B. Detroit, Tax to be added 
Glassmobile Panels $35 Extra 


Power in the Hupmobile Eight—A soft, 
soothing purr; a mighty flood at the point 
of your toe. Speed —Buoyant, easy, dash- 
ing; or sustained for mile after mile like a 
swift express train. Safety—Hair-trigger 
acceleration from eight eager cylinders; the 
ground-gripping surety of four hydraulic 
brakes. Comfort—Complete relaxation; 
your mind a million miles removed from 
mechanical things. Here is the sum of the 
fascinating new performance which made 
this car the largest-selling eight of its 


type in the world in less than six months. 


For summer and winter use, Hupmobile dealers are now fitting 
Hupmobile Eight open cars with Glassmobile equipment, as 
illustrated. Glassmobile, at a slight additional cost, takes the 
place of the ordinary side curtains, giving complete closed-car 
protection from summer rains and winter's cold, with ample 
ventilation, quick application, and removal whenever you wish, 
without tools, in four to five minutes. Clear vision through a 
wide expanse of crystal-clear glass. 


Sedan, Now $2195; Coupe, Two or Four-Passenger, Now $2095; Touring Car, Now $1795; 
Roadster, Now $1795; Dickey-Seat Roadster, Now $1895. F.O.B. Detroit, tax to be added 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER. HE IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


HUPMOBILE 
EIGHT 


minor breaches of table deporement Jin 
the eighties and nineties graphically and 
unforgettably pictured, charted, ‘ and 
stamped! And on the opposite page was 
pictured a more circumspect family seated 
painfully and stiffly, but determined to 
dine correctly, or die in the attempt. 

Then under the heading “Etiquette at 
the Table” there ran this list of rules: 

1. Open and spread napkin in lap. 

2. Compose yourself; put mind in 
pleasant condition and resolve toeatslowly. 

3. It is rude to take knife and fork in 
hand and drum on table while you are 
waiting. 

4. Do not be impatient to be served. 
With social chit-chat the meal time should 
always be prolonged thirty minutes to 
one hour. 

5. The soup should be’ eaten with a 
medium-sized spoon so slowly and care- 
fully that you will drop none upon your 

erson or tablecloth. Hold spoon in right 
and between thumb and index finger, 
and sip noiselessly from the side. 

6. If possible, avoid putting waste 
matter on tablecloth. 

Eatinc With Fork: As years have 
passed on, the three- and four-tined forks 
have come into use, and the habit of 
conveying food with them; the advantage 
being less danger to the mouth from 
using the fork, and the food is less likely 
to drop when being conveyed to the 
mouth from the plate. Thus, the knife, 
which is now ef for cutting meat only, 
is no longer placed to the mouth by those 
who give attention to etiquette of the 
table. 

7. Never fill the mouth full. 

8. Never open the mouth while chewing. 

9. Never make a noise with the mouth 
or throat. 

10. Don’t talk with the mouth full. 

11. Never leave the table with food in 
mouth. 

12. Never pick teeth or put hand in 
mouth while eating. 

13. Never pass plate with knife and 
fork. Allow them to rest on table on a 
piece of bread. 

14. Never make a display when re- 
moving hair, insects, or other disagreeable 
things from food. Place quietly under 
edge of plate. 

1S. Never allow conversation to drift 
from chit-chat; the consideration of deep 
and abstruse principles will impair the 
digestion. 

16. Never permit yourself to engage in 
a heated argument at the table. Neither 
ae you make_gestures with knife or 
ork. 

17. Never overload a fork. 

(And then this priceless and most im- 
portant rule of the period): 

‘* Never allow butter, soup, or other food 
to remain on your whiskers!” 

Good advice to this day, but not in 
such danger of wide disregard. 


NOTHING will do more to convince 
you that we have changed in the last 
twenty-five years than a glimpse of Hill’s 
Manual Instructions on “‘ Decorum at the 
Dance.” For example: 

“‘Ladies being introduced should never 
bow hastily, but with slow and measured 
dignity. 

‘Ladies will consult their own pleasure 
about recognizing a ballroom acquaint- 
ance at a futufe meeting. 
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Valspar/ 


EEP your car in good con- ‘ 
dition. It pays! For a well- 
kept car runs smoothly, saves 
visits to the repair shop, and has 
a higher sale value. And keep it 
looking new! Any man or woman 
can keep a car looking its best at 
small cost with the aid of Valspar. 


A brightly Val- 
sparred steering 
whee zs a better 

grip and a 2 much neater appearance. 


You will find many uses for Valspar 
on your car. First of all, paint the car 
itself with Valspar-Enamel. You can do 
a workmanlike job yourself in an after- 
noon, and at very little cost. 

Then put a coat of clear Valspar on the 
steering wheel and instrument board, and 
all metal work—lamps, radiator, hood, hub 
caps, etc. Acoat of Valspar on bright metal 
work keeps it free from rust and tarnish. 


Running boards and floor boards: No 
surface of your car gets more hard wear 
and knocks than the running boards and 
floor boards. Protect them with an occa- 
sional coat of Valspar. Valspar makes 
them bright, new looking, easy to clean. 

And don’t forget the fenders. Valspar- 
Enamel will keep them shining like new, 
for Valspar is proof against rain, mud, 
grit, oil and dust. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 


f > WALENTINE’ S 


LSPAR 


any Uses for 


For the Top of your car, use either clear 
Valspar or Black Valspar-Enamel. The 
result will be well worth the trouble, for 
a bright, new-looking top lends distinc- 
tion to the whole appearance of a car. 

Valspar not only makes the top look 
new, but waterproofs the fabric as well. 


> 


The motor and 
wiring should be 
protected with Val- 
Spar, 


If there are any large holes in your top, 
first cement a small cloth patch over the 
hole with Valspar before Valsparring the 
whole top. 

On the Motor 


A coat of Aluminum Valspar-Enamel 
on the motor itself will brighten it up and 
keep away rust. (Valspar-Enamel resists 
heat, so it will keep your engine shining 
for many months.) 


To protect electric wires from moisture 
and prevent short circuits, use Clear 
Valspar. Valspar absolutely waterproofs 
the insulation and prevents trouble. 


4 


T 


For spare Tires—Black Valspar-Enamel 
adds the final touch of smartness! More- 
over it protects the tire from the deterio- 
ration that results from non-use. 


Clear Valspar or Valspar-Enamel on 
your wheels makes them waterproof, bril- 
liant, easy to clean. Aluminum Valspar- 
Enamel on the rims keeps them always 
trim looking and free from rust. 


wire wheels, 


Clear Valspar is the famous varnish 
that won’t turn white. It is absolutely 
waterproof and weather-proof and keeps 
your car sparkling in spite of rain, sun, 
mud, oil, and grease. 

Valspar-Enamel is colored Valspar. It 
offers you all of Valspar’s waterproof pro- 
tection in beautiful, non-fading colors: 
Red—light and deep, Blue—light, medium 
and deep; Green— medium and deep, Ver- 
milion, Ivory, Bright Yellow, Gray, and 
Brown. Also, Black, White, Gold, Bronze, 
Aluminum, and Flat Black. 


Send the coupon for samples. 


This coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


Wooden wheels, 
; dis¢ 
wheels, are all im- 
_ provedby Valspar. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can 


15¢ extra, 


SThe Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Rog 15. py At 


The famous Valspar 
boiling-water test 


/ Dealer’s Name 


checked at right. (Only one sample each of 
Clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel 
supplied per person at this ee: rice.) 
Valspar Instruction Book with Color ei harts, 


Print full mail address plainly. 


Clear Valspar 
Valspar-Enamel 


Valspar- Stain 
Choose 1 Color....... 


Valspar Book 


0 
0 


Choose 1 Color....... 


O 
D 
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9 ““Gently glide in the dance, wearing a 
pleasant expression. Bow the head as 

S e you touch hands slightly. 
“The music will play a march, then a 
quadrille, a waltz, a polka, a gallop, etc. 


, “It is customary for the lady and 
S econ gentleman who accompany each other to 


the ball to dance together only once or 


) twice; to dance as partners oftener is 
likely to excite remark. 
9 es “Do not engage the last two or three 


dances. It may keep you up late. 


“‘A gentleman will not insist upon a 


lady’s continuing to dance if she ex- 
a Mma es presses a desire to sit. 


‘“‘A gentleman dancer should not en- 


% s circle the waist of a lady until the dance 
commences and should drop arm when 
: e l l the music ceases.” 


Sull, the dances in those days evi- 
dently were not always free of roughness, 
for another rule of Hill’s Manual read: 

‘* Any difficulty or misunderstanding at 
a ball should be referred to the master 
of ceremonies, whose decision shall be 
considered final!” 

But, taking everything into considera- 
tion, I think we have progressed. The 
country is in a better condition, “‘eti- 

uettically speaking,” than in those days. 
Cettanty the books of etiquette do not 
have to put things so bist, 

But while we have more etiquette in 
the United States than ever before, the 
trouble is that it is not yet evenly dis- 
tributed, so that every inhabitant has 
his or her per capita share. 

Some people have too much, others 
have too little. Some are practically 
destitute of it. Either one of the two 
extremes is to be deplored. You can die of 
an overdose of etiquette, and there are 
those who think you ought to. Control 
of your etiquette is essential. You have 
got to be its master. The minute it 
appears you are its slave, you are a 
damp gingersnap. Nothing is’ more 
pitiful than a man with no etiquette, 
except a man who has more than he can 
handle. 


Now my etiquette “form” is far from 
perfect. I still know more forks by 
hearsay than I do by sight. The super- 
formal dinner makes me crave a constitu- 
tional amendment requiring a set of direc- 
tions with every spoon, wherever four or 
more are placed at one plate. There are 
times when I still find myself one of those 
‘“‘watchful waiting” diners. You know 
what I mean—watching out of corners of 
eyes to see what fork Mr. Jigglesby uses, 
before going ahead. I have not the table 
courage to proceed at my own risk, coward 
that i am. There is the old motto, 
2 ‘“Never change spoons in mid-soup,”’ to 
be borne in mind at all such times. 
There is a great deal of talk about what 


America needs mostly, these days. My 
opinion is that what it needs as much as 
; anything else for the general comfort, 
peace of mind, and mental ease of the 


eople, is fewer fancy dinner courses. 

here are more courses at formal dinners 

CoRR D than the average consumer knows what 
to do with. If a man is raised in an atmos- 

, phere where life is just one formal dinner 

party after another, he just naturally gets 

to know all the moves, and is just as sure 


—goes a long way to make friends of himself when suddenly brought face to 
face with a new deck of hors d’ceuvres as he 


BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER Co, | Would be helping himself to a cigarette. 
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Yousands have found fresh energy, \ wi healthy and active. And day by 


new vitality, health and success 
through one simple fresh food 


ayot a “cure-all,” not a medi- 
cine in any sense—Fleisch- 


Bin’ ’s Yeast is simply a remark- 
ble fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active 
east plants in every cake invig- 
tate the whole system. They aid 
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day it releases new stores of 
energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regular- 
ly every day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk 
—or just plain. For constipation 
especially, dissolve one cake in hot 
water (not scalding) before break- 
fast and at bedtime. Buy several 
cakes at a time—they will keep 


igestion—clear the skin—banish 
ie poisons of constipation. Where 
ithartics give only temporary 

ief, yeast strengthens the in- 
Btinal muscles and makes them 


fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eat- 
ing it today! 

And let us send you a free copy 
of our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health Research Dept. 
J-20, The Fleischmann Company, 
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HAD SUCH SEVERE INDIGESTION that I could ye ' rs ee 7OI Washington Street, New 
t almost nothing—often could not sleep at > a4 Z I cl a York City. 
at all. I had tried every sort of remedy / =, <= ‘ 
t real relief. I decided to try Fleisch- aN 
an's Yeast; I ate it for two months. Today - ie a 
f digestion is absolutely normal; my appe- j : +e 
has = pall I de Ficachaac’® : } THIs FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system 
rT h.” : *: —banishes constipation, skin troubles, stom- . 
I Larcnrre, Montreal fuishec. Giwadc =: f ach disorders. You will find many delicious 
? ’ ; \a 3 ways of eating Yeast—on crackers—in fruit 
1s juices or milk—with a little salt or just plain. 
\ Eat 2 or 3 cakes a day regularly before meals. 
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“T am SENIOR CLERK in the local Post Office. Five years ago I pur- 
chased a home and kept cows and sold milk to pay forit. . . . I soon 
saw that the strain was too great. I became nervously and physically 
exhausted. Constipation seized upon me and gas pains became com- 
mon. On my good mother’s suggestion I began to eat Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I looked for relief and I got it. Today the gas pains have dis- 
appeared and constipation is wholly corrected. Yeast serves as a 
source of vitality which actuates my whole being; and we still have the 
home and the cows.” Howarp J. Smituers, Randolph, Vermont 


“As A YOUNG MOTHER, having given birth to eight children within nine 
years, complications setting in and my nerves badly shattered, I was 
fast losing my vitality. I tried eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. I soon 
developed a fondness for it, and my health started to improve wonder- 
fully. Within eight months I felt as if I could do the work of a long- 
shoreman. It certainly did restore energy to my wasted body. For 
clearing the complexion there is nothing like it. And it has also proved 
a life-saver to my husband for boils.” 
Mrs. Fiorence Murray, New York 
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> } Style L281 
Z Light Shade 
Russia Calfskin 
Oxford—$5 
Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


Style 287P 
Tan Calfskin 
Sport Oxford 
Crepe Rubber 
Sole—$5 


Hanover Shoes are made 
up to a standard, not down to 
a price. They are not five 
dollar shoes, but quality shoes 
selling for Five Dollars. It 
pays to buy Hanover Shoes 
direct from the maker. 

If there is no Hanover Store 
near you, write for catalog. 


The Hanover Shoe 
Hanover, Pa. 


Style LM259 

Little Men's 

Brown Russia 
Blucher 
Lace—$3 


Boys and Little Men like Hanover 
Shoes because they're good-look- 
ing and comfortable. 
$2.50, $3 and $3.50. 
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He doesn’t become panicky, no matter 
how mysterious the fish course looks. He 
is ON intimate terms with every type of 
fork, knife, and spoon ever turned out by 
the puzzle factories. But he deserves no 
special credit. He is a professional. 

It is the man who occasionally attends 
the formal dinner whose show of poise and 
propriety entitles him to a few rousing 
cheers. He is risking his amateur stand- 
ing. He has everything to lose, and only 
that particular dinner to gain. If he gets 
away with it without any “fox passes” it 
is a tribute to him as a man who over- 
comes adversities. He is entitled to recog- 
nition as a Self-Made Dinner Guest. 

To have been raised in a simple home 
which knew no soup or fish course, and 
was operated on a minimum fork quota, 
and then suddenly to find yourself en- 
tirely surrounded by food you never knew 
of, is a ticklish situation for any person. 

I know whereof I speak. I was seven- 
teen years old before I saw a grapefruit. 
And I still can remember vividly that 
breakfast table at which it first confronted 
me. I hadn’t the slightest idea what to 
do with it. There was a red cherry in the 
center that bothered me more than any- 
thing else. Finally I lied out of it. I said 
I never ate ‘‘melons”’! 

Asparagus tips have given me con- 
siderable trouble; that is, I don’t feel 
entirely confident with them, due to con- 
flicting rules in different localities. In 
some parts of New England the natives 
claim it’s perfectly proper to eat aspara- 
gus tips by hand. In the Eastern Atlan- 
tic states the asparagus consumers of 
recognized standing insist the fork should 
be used. The matter should go before the 
rules committee for a decision. . 

I am not at home among the artichokes, 
either. They cannot be “‘played” with 
comfort. 


GAINST the regulations governing 
salads I lift my voice. Etiquette de- 
crees it is illegal to cut lettuce with a knife, 
and requires that it be done with a fork. 
So far as I am concerned, it might as well 
be done with a “putter” or “‘mashie.”” It 
seems to me that on the greens the player 
should be allowed his choice of irons. 

Corn, I find even in Hill’s Manual, 
may be eaten on the cob, or “‘by ear,” 
with perfect propriety. I was under the 
impression our best-bred corn eaters de- 
voured it in a more delicate manner. 
No matter what the book of etiquette 
says, I hold that if it is proper to eat corn 
on the cob, it should be proper to eat 
chicken leg on the bone, and asparagus on 
the wing. 

Ed Wynn, the actor, has a device to 
make corn-on-the-cob eating safer and 
more dignified. It consists of a mechanism 
like the roller of a typewriter. The cob 
is placed in this and when it runs the full 
length of the ear a bell is rung, warning 
the operator to switch the cob back to 
the end of the carriage and begin over 
again. It has made a big hit wherever 
shown. Mr. Wynn has a table knife fash- 
ioned on the plan of the safety razor and, 
as he describes it to his audience, “‘the 
big advantage is that you not only can 
get twice as much mashed potato on it, 
but you cannot cut your mouth!” 

In an old book of etiquette I ran across 
the other day, a total of six forks, three 
spoons, and three knives were listed as 


the complete equipment for each plate at 
one Grade A dinner. But it is getting 
now that a man is known by the forks 
can handle. And this, despite the fa 
that the use of them is comparative! 
modern. The Greeks and Romans ate wit 
their fingers. Forks were unknown, and 
knives were used only for carving th 
tougher foodstuffs rf the more tende 
statesmen. 

Even England didn’t take to the fork 
to any extent until after 1650. It would 
stagger some of our aristocrats and forma! 
dinner devotees to realize that there were 
no forks on the Mayflower. Many a 
Colonial Dame would suffer collapse if 
she were suddenly to be told her ancestors 
ate peas with a knife. 


I HAVE my doubts that anybody really 
enjoys being formal. It is asafe bet that 
after a formal evening of any description > 
most of the men present feel an urge to 
get out of their denim coats, go out on a 
hre escape, and take a long cool drink. 

Why do most men love to go hunting, 
fishing, cruising, or camping? Because of 
the complete freedom from all artif- 
cialities. Not a dozen men in America 
would go hunting in an entire season if 
the rules required them to use six types of 
rifle, and specified the loss of their social 
position if they used a “dessert”? gun 
when etiquette called for a “‘salad”’ rifle. 
Or if no hunter could speak to a guide 
until he had been properly introduced. 

And who would go fishing if the rules 
called for a stiff shirt and high hat, de- 
manded that every fisherman reach the 
lake promptly on time, and specified that 
he rise promptly in his boat the moment a 
lady fisherman entered the fishing grounds? 

Yes, we have advanced; yet etiquette 
can be overdone. I prefer a man with only 
a few manners that have come to him 
instinctively to one who has acquired so 
many he can’t use them without a dem- 
onstration. After all, manners should be 
seen and not heard. 

My opinion is that there are too many 
rules of etiquette for dinner and dances, 
and not enough in places where they are 
most needed. Take the theatre, for 
example, or the lecture hall, or even the 
church. There seems to be a general 
feeling that the minute one enters a 
theatre the ordinary rules of courtesy and 
good behavior automatically suspend 
themselves. 

The books of etiquette declare it an 
unpardonable error to arrive at a dinner 
after the hour specified. Yet the same 
people who would break a leg rather than 
violate this propriety toddle into a theatre 
from ten minutes to a half-hour after the 
performance has begun, and cause any 
amount of annoyance to those who have 
arrived earlier. I would excuse these 
people if they ate with their knives and 
drank out of their saucers, if only they 
would be considerate enough to realize 
that a fellow human being, after once 
becoming seated at a theatrical perform- 
ance, doesn’t like to play jumping-jack 
the rest of the evening. 

Again, why shouldn’t there be rules of 
etiquette governing conduct in the sub- 
ways, street cars, trains, at the wheel of 
an automobile, watching a street parade, 
or running to a fire? These are the very 
places where man appears at his worst. 

A man will leave a formal reception at 
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F GAS were robbed overnight of its power to serve, man- 
kind would have a better understanding of what the gas 
utility really is. 


For instance, there would be makeshift breakfasts in millions 
of American homes. Industry would be demoralized. Great 
factories, deprived of fuel, would be shut down. The ex 
haustion of our national resources — a crisis which now 
distantly threatens — would be hastened. Progress would 
be halted. Prosperity would decline. 


As a public utility, the gas industry belongs to the people 
whom it serves and whose money is profitably invested in 
expanding that service. The public should understand the 
gas utility, its present service, its future capacity and its needs. 
Write for the booklet, “Gas — An Essential Utility and an 
Opportunity.” 


HAMBLETON and COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


ESTABLISHED I865 


NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


43 Exchan ge Place, NewYork 


is perhaps the least understood of all 
public utilities. We shall be glad to 
you this booklet of interesting facts 


about the gas indus 


try. 
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Rock of Ages 


Che Character 
Granite 

of Gverlasting 
Beauty 


HE memorial which will 

honor and perpetuate 
your family name should be 
fashioned from known and 
proven granite. 

Rock of Ages, the wonder 
granite of Barre, Vermont, 
is known and endorsed from 
coast to coast. It has a nat- 
ural blue-gray color. It is 
evenly grained and takes a 
magnificent polish. Intense- 
ly hard, it endures through 
the centuries. 

Your family memorial, 
cut while you live from 
Rock of Ages, will be evi- 
dence to posterity of your 
discriminating judgment. 


Bs sure to request our Certificate 
of Perfection when placing order 
with your local memorial mer- 
chant. It is your guarantee of 
genuine Rock of Ages. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘A” 


BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY . 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 


MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 
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a2) which he has shone as the very spirit of 


good breeding, jump into his motor car, 
and in the space of a half-mile frighten a 
kindly old lady out of her skin with a blast 
of the horn, crowd a nervous youn 
woman driver off the road, and roar, “ Hey! 
What’s the matter? Are you deaf and 
dumb?” to a peddler who has crossed in 
front of the car with a fifty-pound pack 
on his back. | 

When impatience enters a sedan, eti- 
quette flies out of the window! 

I have seen a young man stand bare- 
headed, hat in hand, on a cold day in the 
middle of the sidewalk to show proper 
respect to a young lady acquaintance, and 
inside of an hour rip a fender off a flivver 
driven by a white-bearded stranger, and 
demand, ‘“‘Why the don’t you look 
where you're driving? D’ya want to get 
killed?” 

There seems to be something about 
etiquette that doesn’t go with new tires 
and twenty-two-cent gas. 

The same is true of subway travel. At 
the Times Square Station in New York 
about fifty guards are employed during 
the rush hours, not to help people onto the 
cars but to prevent them from doing one 
another bodily violence. Now and then 
some gentleman makes a serious effort to 
see that a lady gets aboard safely, and the 
incident causes a sensation. I don’t see 


‘| why a man who can be depended upon 


always to do the right thing with a fork 
can’t be depended upon to do the nght 
thing in a subway jam. Surely, all the 
people who rush aboard cars like hysteri- 
cal cattle can’t be people who “blow” into 
the soup spoon. 

There should be a better display of 
good manners, too, running to fires and 

etting a place in line to watch parades. 
Thee Is too much speed shown in these 
diversions and too little control. I resent 
being knocked down entering a fire zone 
as much as I do being knocked down 
entering a ballroom. 


(00D manners love company. They 
are generally conspicuously absent 
when alone with their owner. Take the 
telephone, for example. How many men or 
women are one hundred per cent good- 
mannered on the telephone? If the same 


etiquette were followed at the dinner 
i that 1s followed at the telephone we 
should have something Ike this: 

Mr. Jones: Would you please pass me 
the butter? 

Mrs. Smiru: I beg pardon? 

Mr. Jones: Please pass the butter? 

Mrs. SMITH (passing the bread): Here 
you are, sir. 

Mr. Jones (in high temper): I said 
butter, not bread. Are you deaf or some- 
thing? Gimme the butter! 

Mrs. SMITH (muttering to herself): The 
butter is busy. 

Mr. Jones (pounding plate with knife): 
You can’t tell me the butter is busy! . . . 
I know better! ...I] had it only a 
minute ago! ... I’ll report you to the 
management! . . . Stupid idiot! 

Mrs. SmitH (loudly): The big fresh 
bimbo. How does he get that way? 


NY way you look at the matter, eti- 

quette is used too little for comfort and 
too much for display. There is too much 
etiquette in the ballrooms and not enough 
in the revolving doors. Did you ever 
watch people coming in and out of office! 
buildings or stores through revolving. 
doors during a rush hour? If so, you 
never noticed a conspicuous display of 
etiquette. 

And take umbrellas: This country is 
several hundred years old and its people 
haven’t learned yet how to carry an 
umbrella. No considerate person would 
think of running through a crowded ball- 
room with a pikestaff or bayonet pointed 
due north. Yet nine out of ten people, 
caught in the rain, will open an umbrella 
in the face of any innocent bystander and 
ram at least twelve other persons to the 
block. 

There ought to be a chapter in the 
etiquette books devoted to “‘How to 
Carry an Umbrella.” And it should urge 
obedience to the slogan, “‘ Look before you 
open!” Our umbrella carriers have as 
their battle cry, ‘Don’t poke until you 
can see the whites of their eyes!” 

The tendency to-day is to put on eti- 
quette too thickly on some spots, and skip 
more noticeable ones entirely. So I am 
for spreading it out to make it cover more 


territory. 


The Most Embarrassing Thing That Ever 
Happened to Me 


Prize Contest Announcement 


ID you ever go to a formal dinner, 

where you were particularly eager to 
make a good impression, and then drop 
your fork on the floor, spill something on 
the tablecloth, or get so choked when your 
food ‘“‘went down the wrong way” that 
you had to leave the table? Or have you 
confined yourself to such practices as 
upsetting a cup of coffee in the lap of 
some expensively gowned woman? 

In the foregoing article, H. I. Phillips, 
the humorist, describes the tribulations of 
one who tries to keep up with etiquette. 
What he says will undoubtedly bring to 
mind some of your own embarrassing ex- 
periences. Pick out the most embarrass- 
ing of them all, and describe it in detail. 
It doesn’t have to be something that 


happened at the dinner table; any em- 


barrassing experience at any time or 
place will do, 1f the rest of us can get a 
laugh out of it. 

For the best letter of not more than 
four hundred words we offer the following 
prizes: $30, first prize; $20, second prize; 
$10, third prize. Competition closes 
September 2oth. Winning letters will 
appear in the December issue. Address 
Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN MaGa- 
ZINE, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any 
enclosures, cannot be returned, so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter 
and of any enclosures if you want to 
preserve them. Manuscripts and in- 
quiries not connected with the contest 
must be sent under separate cover to the 
Editor of THE AMERICAN MaGazine. 


Discarded, by INEz Haynes IRwin 


Discarded 


(Continued from page 65) 


-of meeting people absolutely upset me. 
But I have begun to feel like myself 
again. And this is the first call I have 
made.’ | 

“It 1s hard to call when one isn’t nor- 
mal,” Mrs. Newnham commented easily. 
“Calls are never easy things.” 

“‘T am wondering,” Gertrude went on, 
“if you will dine with me next week. Mrs. 
Maine and Mr. Forbes are coming.” 

“Oh, thank you very much,” Mrs. 

‘Newnham answered, with a completely 
conventional cordiality; “I shall be de- 
lighted.” 7 

Inevitably, Gertrude reflected on her 
way home, contacts remove the sting of 
enmities. Already “‘a great big lump of a 

-woman, with nothing on her but flesh,” 
_had lost something of its power to hurt. 

However, on the night of her dinner, 
as she dressed in her one evening gown, 
she studied herself in the glass, her eye 
somber. ‘‘I ama great lump of a woman,” 
she admitted. cs had no business to let 
myself get so big.” 

Into Gertrude s mind swept a series of 
pictures of Alicia Bushnell, the long, 
graceful lines of her figure showing through 
the delicately revealing reticences of her 


. gowns. 

“Emily Ellis undoubtedly thinks that’s 
. how I lost my husband,” she reflected 
drearily. ‘Very likely it did have some- 
_ thing to do with it.” 


HESE meditations had their inevitable 
result; and just before her guests arrived 
a cold trembling seized her. However, 
it proved to be a successful evening. Ger- 
trude had spread the table with one of 
the few good cloths left from her wedding 
linen, set it with French peasant china. 
Editha had asked permission to decorate 
the house; and, to her mother’s surprise, 
had made some really charming, though 
- Naive, arrangements of buttercups, daisies, 
_ and irises. Mrs. Maine and Mrs. Newn- 
ham expressed enthusiasm over Ger- 
trude’s tentative effects in decoration. 

“TI chink this painted black walnut is a 
stroke of genius, Mrs. Haviland,” Mrs. 
Newnham exclaimed, and there was a 
note of genuine respect in her voice. 

“This tinting ts a delicious color,” 
Lydia Maine declared later in the living- 
room. “It’s like being at the center of a 
pomegranate!” 

“What's this?” Ira Forbes suddenly 
demanded, bending over the big table. 

Gertrude colored. “The evenings are 
- so long after the children have gone to 
- bed,’’ she faltered, “and one can do only a 
certain amount of reading—so I thought 
- [Td like to make a map of the town. I’ve 
always liked to draw maps.” 

“This is beautiful,” Lydia Maine ex- 
claimed. “Why, it’s like—like an archi- 
tect’s drawing.” She stopped with an 
_ abruptness, flushing a fiery pink. “You 
go at it exactly as though you had been 
- trained,” she recovered herself gallantly. 
~  “T have had some training in such 
things,” Gertrude said, with a composed, 
' faint smile, “‘and as my uncle was a col- 
lector of maps I have had the chance to 
examine hundreds.” 
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What you should know about 


your teeth and gums 


THE gums thin out to a deli- 
cate edge where ai join the 
teeth. If you look closely, you 
can see—even feel—the small 
ledges and V-shaped crevices 
formed by this joining of 
teeth and gums. You will find 
these tiny crevices.on the out- 
side of the teeth, in between 
the teeth and in back of the 
teeth. They form what is 
known as The Danger Line. 

Food collects in these tiny 
crevices at The Danger Line. 
There it ferments and forms 
acids which lead to Acid Decay 
—and sometimes to Pyorrhea 
unless you neutralize these 
acids as they form, by safe, 
protective measures. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream pro- 
vides a sure, safe means for 
protecting the teeth and gums 
at The Danger Line. For 
Milk of Magnesia, from which 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is made, 
has long been recognized by 
physicians and dentists as the 
safest and* most effective prod- 
uct known for neutralizing the 
acids forming in the mouth. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream 
soothes and strengthens the 
gums and protects them from 
the acids which cause irrita- 
tion and invite infection. It 
safeguards the teeth from Acid 
Decay, keeping them clean, 
bright and attractive. Buy a 
tube or two from your druggist 
today. ! 


$25,000.00 
in 508 Cash Awards 


You can get the information you need 
to answer the wou = the Educa- 
tional Contest from Squibb advertise- 
on pages 110, 120, 125, 

i Send for 


& Sons 
New York City. 


SQUIBB’ DENTAL CREAM 
fade with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


SQUIBB’S MILK OF MAGNESIA—=The Standard of Quality—from which 
Squibb’s Dental Cream is made—is recommended by physicians everywhere. 
It may be purchased in large and small bottles from your druggist. © 1925 


The ‘‘Priceless Ingredient’ of every Product, is the; Honor-and Integrity of Its Maker 
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some tires 


LAST 


OU know the man whose 

tires “never last’”— and the 
other fellow who gets remark- 
able mileage from the very 
same make. 


Check up, and ten to one 
you'll find that the second man 
tests his inflation regularly — 
using a Schrader Gauge. 


Schrader Tire Gauges have 
been standard for many years. 
They are sold by more than 
100,000 dealers the world over. 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
BROOKLYN 
London 


Chicago Toronto 


The American Magazine 


“You've lived in Europe?” Mrs. Newn- 
ham asked. 

“From five until eighteen, I onl 
visited in America,” Gertrude ene | 

In later periods of Gertrude Haviland’s 
life, she found, on looking back, that there 
were three high spots in this bleak period 
of her existence: the illumined moment 
when she lifted the bountiful bottle into 
the sunset light; the day she started to 
put her house in order; this first dinner, 
with its background of renewed humilia- 
tion and heartbreak. 

That evening was quiet enough, how- 
ever. After their coffee, they sat far into 
the evening talking. Ira Forbes seemed 
to be in an unusually expansive mood. 
He drew Gertrude out in regard to her 
life in Paris. Gertrude, rarely articulate, 


suddenly found herself at ease, and really 


able to talk. Her knowledge of France 
was more intimate even than Malo Newn- 
ham’s, and by imperceptible stages she 
found the conversation centering about 
herself and her girlhood experiences. 


THE workmen had finished the repairs 
in the house. Ira had finished his work 


in the jungle. The life of the Haviland 


family began to shake down into habits 
and ways. Despite Maggie’s constant, 
faithful service, Gertrude found herself 
sufficiently busy. 

Every day po walked over the place 
with the snippers and a basket. She 
continued to add improvements of her 
own handicraft to the house. The map 
still lay thumb-tacked onto the big table. 

These days Gertrude was very little 
alone. The news had at last percolated 
through the town that anybody was 
welcome to play on the tennis court of the 
woman who had taken the old Mowbray 
house. Thelnia Baldwin and Dan Farmer 
appeared frequently. Thelma brought 
other young people. Punctiliously, always 
she conducted them into the house and 
introduced them to Gertrude before they 
took up their rackets. 

At Gertrude’s orders, Happy and his 
rapidly increasing throng of friends played 
their tennis in the morning, so as to 
leave the court free in the afternoon. 
They always hung about, though, and 
were occasionally requisitioned by their 
elders to make up sets. 

Gertrude had accomplished one thing: 
Her children no longer played in Morgan’s 
Hollow. However, as she had told Ira, 
in order to accomplish this she was forced 
to bring the Hollow into her very house; 
and for the two older children the associ- 
ation was far from happy. 

ie Farmer was so swift and so glib 
a har that it was almost impossible to 
believe she lied, in face of the proof. She 
had a passion for clothes, which Gertrude 
soon discovered was the only real bond 
between her and Editha. By teaching the 
two girls first to knit, and by the promise 
of instructing them later in_ primitive 
dressmaking, Gertrude managed to keep 
them under her eye. 

As to Happy—Gertrude had made an 
intensive, though covert, study of his 
three companions. Boliver Eldredge was 
the only one about whom she felt a faint 
degree of tranquillity. Curly-headed, 
clear-eyed, and cleft-chinned, he was, 
after all, mere boy. He overran with 
mischief; but with mere mischief Gertrude 
could cope. 


Mel Murdock, a tall, slim, dark 
whose eyes seemed always to look at | 
through a veil, baffled her. He was che 
ing steadily at tennis, she discovered, 
no more than Editha had suspected 
fertile and facile Jess did Happy sus 
the covert and calculating Mel. Ge 
had but one recourse in this situatia 
to stroll out onto the court and act 
referee. It was the only way she cc 
be sure that Happy would ever win. 


IM FILER offered a more serious p: 

lem. One day Gertrude was working 
the down-stairs bedroom nearest the cof 
Sim Filer and Happy, who were alone t 
morning, were seated under the wind 
talking. A phrase flying out of their ¢ 
versation caught in Gertrude’s hean 
her own name. She listened. Sudde 
the two boys were on their feet—Hay 
was whispering—actually his boy’s v< 
seemed to hiss—“ You take that ba 
Pll smash your face!” 

Gertrude controlled herself by 
effort, walked to the farthest door, ant 
an even voice called, ““Happy! Happ 
And then, as though talking to someg 
else, “Is Happy out here anywhe 
Finally, again addressing che out-of-doj 
“Where are you, Happy? I want you 
a moment, dear.” 

“Here I am, Mother!” Happy’s void 
presently answered. He appeared abou 
the corner of the house—panting, crimsca 
faced, fiery-eyed. | 

“Ha oy Gerd struck out suddenk 
with the first idea that came to he 
“‘would you mind running down to th 
village for me?” At random she made og 
a list of articles. A single fixed ida 
steadied her milling thoughts—she m 
keep Happy away from the house f 
while. She watched him out of sight 
leaning against the door frame in a kin 
of sick horror. 

Then, ‘‘Sim,” she called, “Sim! Com 
here a moment, please. I want you.” 

Sim came padding about the comer a 
the house in the big shoes, apparently 
hand-me-downs from an older brother 
They seemed somehow never to interfer 
with the quiet of his step. In silhouette 
Sim was grotesque. His flaxen hair wa 
shaved close to a head on which his hug 
ears made'abnormal extensions, like ms 
shapen pink fungi. The lashless, cole 
less, expressionless pebbles that were he 
eyes seemed never to close their slits 
even to wink. He was the only ch: 
Gertrude had ever known whose giz 
did not falter before hers. 

**Oh, come in the house for a moment. 
Sim,” Gertrude said, in as natural a voi 
as she could command. “I’ve sent Hap 
away on anerrand. I have something | 
like to show you—up-stairs in my room.’ 

It was with a shrinking, shuddemnng 
sense of horror that Gertrude tured be 
back on Sim, led the way to the upr: 
hall. Behind her, his soft padding scarce 
produced a sound. Yet steadily he pro 
gressed. She had a feeling that she ¥2 
introducing into her home somethcs 
sinister, sub-human; that if she wer 
suddenly to wheel about she would find 
noisome creature crawling up the stais 

In her bedroom, Sim stared about hm 
for an interval. Then—she was busy 
herself at the bureau—she felt his g2 
as though in sudden suspicion, leap to be 
face!( Apparently that scrutiny sausbe 
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Equal to the Emergency 


Firestone Full-Size, Gum-Dipped Balloons 
ve proved by every test that they make driving 
er under all conditions. 


At Indianapolis, in the 500-mile Sweepstakes, 
restone Balloons broke the World’s record for 
eed— 101.13 miles per hour. 


Again, at Culver City, California, they demon- 
ated their stamina in the 1000-mile Economy 
in. 


Firestone Balloons established the present rec- 
ds at both Mt. Wilson and Pike’s Peak climbs. 


A tnp from Toledo to Montreal—76o0 miles— 
OST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firest 


was made in 19 hours and $9 minutes on Firestone 
Full-Size Balloons. 

Gum-Dipping, the special Firestone process of 
rubberizing and strengthening the cord fabric, has 
made the Full-Size Balloons the most satisfactory 
tires ever built. 

Hundreds of thousands of users know by 
experience that they get extra comfort, safety 
and mileage from these tires. 

Bring your car up to date with this latest and 
greatest development. Let the nearest Firestone 
Dealer equip your car—he will do it quickly and 
at low cost. 


FACTORIES: AKRON, OHIO, Hamilton, Ont. 
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some tires 


LAST 


OU know the man whose 

tires “never last’”— and the 
other fellow who gets remark- 
able mileage from the very 
same make. 

Check up, and ten to one 
you'll find that the second man 
tests his inflation regularly — 
using a Schrader Gauge. 


Schrader Tire Gauges have 
been standard for many years. 
They are sold by more than 
100,000 dealers the world over. 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
BROOKLYN 
Chicago 


Toronto London 


The American Magazine 


“You've lived in Europe?” Mrs. Newn- 
ham asked. 

“From five until eighteen, I onl 
visited in America,” Gertrude answered. 

In later periods of Gertrude Haviland’s 
life, she found, on looking back, that there 
were three high spots in this bleak period 
of her existence: the illumined moment 
when she lifted the bountiful bottle into 
the sunset light; the day she started to 
put her house in order; this first dinner, 
with its background of renewed humilia- 
tion and heartbreak. 

That evening was quiet enough, how- 
ever. After their coffee, they sat far into 
the evening talking. Ira Forbes seemed 
to be in an unusually expansive mood. 
He drew Gertrude out in regard to her 
life in Paris. Gertrude, rarely articulate, 


_suddenly found herself at ease, and really 


able to talk. Her knowledge of France 
was more intimate even than Malo Newn- 
ham’s, and by imperceptible stages she 
found the conversation centering about 
herself and her girlhood experiences. 


HE workmen had finished the repairs 
in the house. Ira had finished his work 


‘in the jungle. The life of the Haviland 


family began to shake down into habits 
and ways. Despite Maggie’s constant, 
faithful service, Gertrude found herself 
sufficiently busy. 

Every day she walked over the place 
with the snippers and a basket. She 
continued to add improvements of her 
own handicraft to the house. The map 
still lay thumb-tacked onto the big table. 

These days Gertrude was very little 
alone. The news had at last percolated 
through the town that atiybody was 
welcome to play on the tennis court of the 
woman who had taken the old Mowbray 
house. Thelnia Baldwin and Dan Farmer 
appeared frequently. Thelma brought 
other young people. Punctiliously, always 
she conducted them into the house and 
introduced them to Gertrude before they 
took up their rackets. 

At Gerdes: orders, Happy and his 
rapidly increasing throng of friends played 
their tennis in the morning, so as to 
leave the court free in the afternoon. 
They always hung about, though, and 
were occasionally requisitioned by their 
elders to make up sets. 

Gertrude had accomplished one thing: 
Her children no longer played in Morgan’s 
Hollow. However, as she had told Ira, 
in order to accomplish this she was forced 
to bring the Hollow into her very house; 
and for the two older children the associ- 
ation was far from happy. 

Jess Farmer was so swift and so glib 
a har that it was almost impossible to 
believe she lied, in face of the proof. She 
had a passion for clothes, which Gertrude 
soon discovered was the only real bond 
between her and Editha. By teaching the 
two girls first to knit, and by the promise 
of instructing them later in primitive 
dressmaking, Gertrude managed to keep 
them under her eye. 

As to Happy—Gertrude had made an 
intensive, though covert, study of his 
three companions. Boliver Eldredge was 
the only one about whom she felt a faint 
degree of tranquillity. Curly-headed, 
clear-eyed, and cleft-chinned, he was, 
after all, mere boy. He overran with 
mischief; but with mere mischief Gertrude 
could cope. 


Mel Murdock, a tall, slim, dark 
whose eyes seemed always to look ath 
through a veil, baffled her. He was chea 
ing steadily at tennis, she discovered, 
no more than Editha had suspected 
fertile and facile Jess did Happy sus 
the covert and calculating Mel. 
had but one recourse in this situatio 
to stroll out onto the court and act 
referee. It was the only way she couldll 
be sure that Happy would ever win. 


SIM FILER offered a more serious prob- 
lem. One day Gertrude was working in 
the down-stairs bedroom nearest the court. 
Sim Filer and Happy, who were alone that 
morning, were seated under the window, 
talking. A phrase flying out of their con- 
versation caught in Gertrude’s hearing— 
her own name. She listened. Suddenly 
the two boys were on their feet—Happy 
was whispering—actually his boy’s voice 
seemed to hiss—“‘You take that back— 
I'll smash your face!” 

Gertrude controlled herself by one 
effort, walked to the farthest door, and in 
an even voice called, ‘Happy! Happy!” 
And then, as though talking to someone 
else, “Is Happy out here anywhere?” 
Finally, again addressing che out-of-doors, 
“Where are you, Happy? I want you for 
a moment, dear.” 

“Here I am, Mother!’ Happy’s voice 
presently answered. He appeared about 
the corner of the house—panting, crimson- 
faced, fiery-eyed. | 

“Happy,” Gernide struck out suddenly 
with the first idea that came to her, 
‘“‘would you mind running down to the 
village for me?’ At random she made out 
a list of articles. A single fixed idea 
steadied her milling thoughts—she must 
keep Happy away from the house for a 
while. She watched him out of sight, 
leaning against the door frame in a kind 
of sick horror. 

Then, ‘‘Sim,” she called, “Sim! Come | 
here a moment, please. I want you.” 

Sim came padding about the cormer of | 
the house in the big shoes, apparently | 
hand-me-downs from an older brother. 
They seemed somehow never to interfere 
with the quiet of his step. In silhouette. 
Sim was grotesque. His flaxen hair was 
shaved close to a head on which his huge 
ears made ‘abnormal extensions, like mis- 
shapen pink fungi. The lashless, color- 
less, expressionless pebbles that were his 
eyes seemed never to close their slits, 
even to wink. He was the only child 
Gertrude had ever known whose gaze 
did not falter before hers. 

‘‘Oh, come in the house for a moment, 
Sim,” Gertrude said, in as natural a voice 
as she could command. “I’ve sent Happy 
away on an errand. IJ have something I'd 
like to show you—up-stairs in my room.” 

It was with a shrinking, shuddenng 
sense of horror that Gertrude tured her 
back on Sim, led the way to the upper 
hall. Behind her, his soft padding scarcely 
produced a sound. Yet steadily he pro 
gressed. She had a feeling that she was 
introducing into her home something 
sinister, sub-human; that if she were 
suddenly to wheel about she would find 
noisome creature crawling up the stairs. 

In her bedroom, Sim stared about him 
for an interval. Then—she was busying 
herself at the bureau—she felt his gaze, 
as though in sudden suspicion, leap to her 
face!\ Apparently that scrutiny satisfhed | 
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Equal to the Emergency 


Firestone Full-Size, Gum-Dipped Balloons 
have proved by every test that they make driving 
safer under all conditions. 


At Indianapolis, in the 500-mile Sweepstakes, 
Firestone Balloons broke the World’s record for 
speed—1o01.13 miles per hour. 


Again, at Culver City, California, they demon- 
strated their stamina in the 1000-mile Economy 
Run. 


Firestone Balloons established the present rec- 
ords at both Mt. Wilson and Pike’s Peak climbs. 


A trip from Toledo to Montreal—76o0 miles— 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


was made in 19 hours and $9 minutes on Firestone 
Full-Size Balloons. 

Gum-Dipping, the special Firestone process of 
rubberizing and strengthening the cord fabric, has 
made the Full-Size Balloons the most satisfactory 
tires ever built. 

Hundreds of thousands of users know by 
experience that they get extra comfort, safety 
and mileage from these tires. 

Bring your car up to date with this latest and 
greatest development. Let the nearest Firestone 
Dealer equip your car—he will do it quickly and 


at low cost. 


FACTORIES: AKRON, OHIO, Hamilton, Ont. 
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FULL-SIZE CUM-DIPPED BALLOONS 
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Bu the daughters of today—will 
their complexions be smooth and 
unblemished at fifty? The rush of 
modern times, the promise of mar- 
velous results from quick beauty 
treatments, the very. heavy use of 
cosmetics—all combine to ruin the 
skin long before the age of middle life. 


More than ever today’s girl needs 
the careful cleansing of her skin with 
a pure soap and warm water. For over 


thirty years fastidious women have 
relied upon Resinol Soap to protect 
and preserve the freshness of their 


complexions, and the modern girl will 
find no worthy substitute. 


It contains no harsh properties and is ab- 
solutely non-trritant to the tenderest skin— 


It has no heavy perfume or strong odor— 
gust the delightfully distinctive fragrance 
which comes from its Resinol properties— 
those properties which make tts rich color 
and give protection to the skin— 


It rinses easily and leaves the skin so re- 
freshed and invigorated that you know 1t has 
been cleansed to the depths of each tiny pore. 


Resinol Ointment is a ready aid to Resinol 
Soap. In addition to being widely used for 
eczema, rashes, chafing. etc., thousands of 
women find it indispensable for clearing away 
blackheads. blotches and similar blemishes. 


I have never used Resinol Soap and Ointment. 
so please send mec a free sample of each. 
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him, for he studied the room again. 

Presently she placed two chairs in front 
of the bureau. ‘Come over here and sit 
down, Sim,” she said in a smothered voice. 

Sim slipped over to the chair, seated 
himself on the edge, cast a slit of curious 
glance in her direetion. Gertrude opened 
the drawer. A big soft towel covered its 
contents. 

“Sim,” she said, and now something 
that the sight of that drawer always en- 
gendered flowed in gentleness through her 
voice, ‘Sim, I’ve brought you up here to 
tell you a secret, and J don’t want you to 
repeat it to anyone. Will you promise 
that?” 

Sim considered this. For an instant it 
looked as though he would not commit 
himself. Then curiosity overcame pru- 
dence. 

“Yes,” he drawled finally. 

“Sometime, toward the end of the year, 
Happy and Editha and Nabby are going 
to have a present of a new baby. They 
know that, because I’ve told them. But 
they don’t talk about it. I have explained 
to them that it 1s one of those things that 
nobody talks about, because everybody 
knows it.” 

Not a flicker lighted the slaty opacity of 
Sim’seyes, but his lip curled faintly in some- 
thing that was half sly leer and half overt 
tnumph. A clammy dampness chilled 
Gertrude’s body, but her voice kept its 
steadiness and her tones their gentleness. 
“T thought you'd like to see the things 
I’ve made for the new baby.” 

She lifted the towel. In the drawer 
were ranged the more entertaining parts 
of the layette—little worsted jackets, 
embroidered bibs, lines of tiny shoes. 


IM’S eyes dropped, swept them all, 

stopped with a strange fixity. “Oh, Mis’ 
Haviland,” he suddenly exclaimed, point- 
ing a grubby finger, “look at them little 
shoes! Look at them little shoes. Gosh! 
I never seen such little shoes in my life!” 

Gertrude lifted the shoes from the 
drawer, and held them out to him. Sim’s 
warty palm flattened like a lily pad to 
receive them. “Ain’t them the cunnin’est 
things you ever saw in your life!’ he 
murmured in a kind of delight. “I never 
saw a pair of shoes so little as them!” 
After a while he put them back, carefully, 
in the drawer. Gertrude took out an- 
other pair. ‘Gosh! Ain’t they white!” 
he said. One by one he held them all. 

Gertrude leaned back in her chair. 
“Sim,” she said, “‘I am going to tell you 
something that 1s to be a secret between 
you and me, because I’m going to ask a 
favor of you.” She fixed the gray intensity 
of her eyes on Sim’s expressionless ones. 
“You have several brothers and sisters 
younger than yourself, haven’t you, Sim?” 

Sim nodded, 

“Well, sometime about the last of De- 
cember or the first of January there 
will come a day when I sha’n’t want the 
children to be in the house.” She paused. 
‘Then, ** You understand that, don’t you?” 

Sim's expression did not change. Again 
he nodded. 

“When that dav comes I’m going to 
telephone you, and ask you if you'll take 
Happy and Editha and Nabby away 
somewhere—l’Il arrange where. Will you 
do that?” 

For the third time Sim nodded. But 
some change going on in his psychology 


_ suggested, her heart li htening. 


seemed to burn off that hardness m 
eyes. 

Me Now you understand, Sim,” Gertru 
went on, “this is an engagement. I sh 
depend on you. There’s another thin 
I want you to make one promise: tha 
between now and then you will say no 
ing to my children about this matter. And 
I want you to make another promise: that 
when the day comes you will never let 
them suspect why I have sent them away 
from the house? Will you give me your 
word of honor on that?” ! 

“Sure!” Sim promised easily. He vol- 
unteered in a tone equally easy—and 
this was with the air of one elder to an- 
other—“Them kids ought not to know 
about them things anyway!” 

“‘Let’s shake hands on that,”” Gertrude 
They 
shook hands. As Gertrude led him down- 
stairs to await Happy’s return, Sim said, 
“T never saw anything so cunnin’ in my 
life as them little shoes!” 


ND now Gertrude seemed to have 
settled into a jog trot again, as far as 
making any headway in Rock Harbor was 
concerned. Lydia Maine went with Malo 
Newnham to a White Mountain resort on 
the first of July. Ira Forbes, working 
twelve hours a day on the reorganization 
of the “Roll Call,’ spent weeks at North 
Bradford, returning only for week-ends. 
He made brief calls always, but he was 
obviously jaded, puzzled, irritated by 
long, difficult, and discouraging work. | 

The season wore on. Gertrude’s splen- 
did condition maintained itself. Her 
black moods visited her less and less fre-| 

uently. Moreover, now she was reading 
the papers with gee 

It was 1914. On the first of August. 
Germany crossed the French border; on 
the fourth, England entered the war. 
For a month, Gertrude, trying to read 
between the contradictory lines of the 
Boston newspapers, saw only despair. 
The Germans had been held at Liége; but 
the gray horde was already before Char- 
leroi! Poavain was taken, Brussels had 
fallen, Tournai flashed into the news 
column. Tournai—that was only a step 
from Lille, from the France she knew. 
Now names were symbols of old joys, and 
familiar scenes came into the headlines. 

Gertrude sent to Boston for a war map: 
she subscribed to the London ‘Times’ 
and the Paris “Temps.” With her Bae- 
deker of northern France, these papers 
took a permanent place on her bedside 
table. Every time he came home, Ira 
called, and they talked of nothing but the 
War. 

In the meantime, letters had come from 
Emily Ellis. Gertrude’s first inclination 
was to ignore them; they brought inevi- 
table recurrences of her heartsickness. 
But, as always nowadays, she considered 
the situation long and carefully before 
she made up her mind. She decided 
to continue the correspondence. Emily 
would, Gertrude knew retail to her ex- 
actly what was going on in Maywood. 
And in her heart she loved Emily. 

Emily’s first letter came early in June: 


My Dearest Gertrupe: I cannot tell you 
how shocked I was when I returned from 
Washington and heard of your flight from May 
wood—howyshocked everybody was, for that 
niatrer) (Dhe(town buzzed with it for a while 
and it your ears did not burn it ts because there 
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Not one ~- But All Three 


With one swift sure stride, Oldsmobile attains a position 
of commanding importance. Here is greater beauty and 
finer performance—an impressive achievement that be- 
comes doubly so with the drastic reduction of Oldsmobile 
prices! In fairness to yourself, your pocket book and your 
sense of satisfaction —arrange to see and drive this latest 
Oldsmobile at the earliest opportunity. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN - OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


OLDSMOBILE 
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FOR DRY CELL 
VACUUM TUBES 


MAOE BY 
BURGESS BATTERY 


‘COMPANY 


yp HE service of this Burgess Radio “A”. 


Battery is and has been its greatest 
advertisement; its present recognition and 
world-wide use is one of the most out- 
standing tributes paid to a quality prod- 
uct in the radio field. a 


To date we are widely sustained in our 
opinion that no other dry cell Radio “A” 


battery approaches the combined electri- 
cal efficiency and economical service of 


the especially designed Burgess 
Radio “A.” : 


Use the Burgess Radio “A.” Test it. 
wenware the service in any manner you 
wish. 


pape pstnasns uaempneinsissspapunaninuatp Aaacieankshade ecash ls 
“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” 


BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers - DRY BATTERIES - Manufacturers 
FLASHLIGHT - RADIO - IGNITION - TELEPHONE 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisconsin 


In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


is no truth in the old saying. Everybody was 
sympathizing with you; regretting your de- 
parture; criticizing Will in the most forceful 
way, and simply scoring Alicia Bushnell. Well, 
I don’t know if you would care to know the 
things they said about her, but I know very 
well that if I were in your place they would give 
me the greatest delight. A great many people 
think that Will will never marry her; that by 
the time the three years of waiting are up, he 
will realize what a bad bargain he’s made. 

My dear, she’s so old for one thing and, as 
Charlotte Dalrymple said the other day, when 
a man breaks with a woman who has been a 
true wife to him and the mother of his children, 
for no reason but his infatuation for another 
woman—not young and not pretty, even if she 
is fascinating in a way—the chances are that 
he’ll ship her completely sometime. 

f course, Gertrude dear, I am heartbroken 
that I don’t know exactly where you are, and 
that I have to send my letters through Barton 
Chase. I hope you realize that you can trust 
me with secrets. But if you feel that you 
must keep your whereabouts concealed, I shall 
certainly not try to discover it. However, I 
shall write to you whenever I have the 
leisure, and tell you fully what is going on 
here. As ever, affectionately, Emity. 


The second letter arrived late in August: 


Dearest GertrupeE: I got home last 
week—a month later than I thought I would. 
I found your letter most interesting. It told 
me a great deal, but not half what I wanted to 
know. Of course I shall abide by your request 
not to try to find out where you are. 

‘here is no particular news of Will and 
Alicia. Will is working terribly hard at the 
office. Alicia was away all summer. Some 
people thought that she bad gone for good, but 
she returned, bold as brass, to her apartment. 
That old aunt, Mrs. Nowell—no, Norwell—is 
with her. And Will calls regularly every eve- 
ning. They are so open about things that really 
there’s nothing further to say. People have 
ceased to talk. They accept it as part of the 
social phenomena of Maywood. 

Isn’t this war something terrible? To think 
of all the bloodshed and everything—isn’t tt 
too dreadful? I hope the next time we meet, 
the world will have settled down. 

Yours affectionately, Emity. 


: The third letter was dated in Septem- 
er: 


My Dear: What do you think has hap- 
pened to me? I am going to Europe with the 
Red Cross! I simply couldn’t stand it any 
longer—staying here and doing nothing. 

I am writing very hurriedly, because I am 
leaving in a few days and you can imagine 
what the farewell hospitality 1s like. How do 
you suppose I got my chance? I had been doing 
everything in my power to go, and pulling 
every wire I could pull, and then suddenly it 
came to me through—whom do you suppose? 
Alicia Bushnell. You know she has an uncle 
who 1s way up in the Red Cross, very wealthy 
too. Well, it seems he was looking for some 
woman who knew French, so she thought of 
me. At any rate, I received a note from her 
asking me if I really wanted to go, and saying 
she thought she could get me the chance if | 
did. Well, I went straight over to her house. 
My dear, I didn’t even stop to powder my 
nose. 

She showed me a letter from her uncle ask- 
ing her to recommend anybody she knew, and 
telling her just what his requirements were. 
You could see that he placed all the reli- 
ance in the world on her judgment. She 
asked me a lot of questions herself, and after a 
while she helped me to fill out a questionnaire. 
A few days later I received a notification that 
I was to go. 

Alicia is looking awfully well for her. She’s 
filled out a little—a very little. You know her 
figure was always her strong point, and it if 
certainly exquisite at present. LShé decks so 
rested too. Her eyes are really radiant. I saw 


Will the other day, and I don’t think he see: 
as exhausted as he did. They say he is ve 
successful. | 
I can’t tell you, Gertrude, how sorry I a9 
that I can’t see you before leave. But perh: 
when I get home you will let me come to th 
place, wherever it is that you are stayin 
Just think, the children are growing quite 0 
of my recognition. Affectionately, Emity. 


[HE autumn arrived in the superb pom 
typical of New England. With t 
first red leaf Lydia Maine returned, an 
Malo Newnham followed within a wee 
All Gertrude’s near neighbors had calle 
and she now had a little group of frien 
who showed their sympathy in variouw 
ways—by gifts of flowers and vegetable 
and fruit. Doctor Petersham stopped 
occasionally for a brief examination, bu 
always departed with the statement thai 
he nay wasted his time coming: she was 
well. 

Gertrude ordered her wood and he 
coal for the winter. She put the childrer 
in school. Each night—her heart sink: 
ing—she contrasted with the Maywood 
system, the uneven, uninteresting curric. 
ulum which their answers to her ques 
tions revealed. She took them on long 
rides every Saturday; and they brought 
a flivver home flaming with autumna 
oot. | 

Gertrude filled her house with these 
leaf-fres. “It will be a long time,’’ she 
thought with a sigh, “before I shall really 
get into the world again . . . and afte 
the snow comes everything will be 
white!” | 

Just, however, as the spring was late i 
coming, so was the winter. But one da 
she waked into a white world. Thereafter, 
until Christmas, the air was never free 
of frost. The children, of course, reveled 
in this amplification of their sports, and 
pred tried to warm her spirit at those 

res, 

At Christmas she invited Ira and Mrs. 
Maine to come to her small celebration. 
She took this opportunity to show her 
appreciation of their unfailing kindnesses. 
From the Christmas tree there came to 
Lydia one of her treasured prints of old 
France, and to Ira the most precious book 
she owned—a single volume and a first 
edition of Anatole France. 

Ira had put the “Roll Call” in running 
order. It was picking up in circulation in 
a way that seemed to Gertrude, at least. 
marvelous. He had relaxed a little from 
the speed of that first rush after he took 
control. Every morning he strolled over 
to the house, always with an ostensible 
reason for calling—Gertrude marveled at 
the ingenuity with which he multiplied 
excuses. Every evening, pipe in mouth, 
he dropped in to say good night. 7 


ARTER Christmas a day dawned that 
seemed to hold, warmed over, some of 
the mulled wine of Indian Summer. It was 
Saturday, and the children played out all 
day. Lhat night Ira appeared earlier 
than usual. 
‘What do you say, Mrs. Haviland,” he 
suggested, “to a little drive in the sedan? 
Lydia says she doesn’t dare go—she’s had | 
a touch of neuritis to-day—but she’s got 
a hot water bag for your feet, and if you 
bundle up I don’t think you’ll be cold.” 
“Td love it!’ Gertrude said. 
Apparently not satisfied with the 
warmth—of her long fur coat, Ira had 
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thion yourself against rough 
travel, enjoy the ease of mind of 
super-traction, and dress your car 


with distinction. by equipping with 
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placed in the sedan a heavy steamer rug_ he decided. After this they rode in silen 
of wool. ‘Oh, this is delicious,” Gertrude for a while. And then a sudden start 
sighed, as they flew through the quiet his companion’s part brought them to 
landscape. ‘It’s so thrilling to get away _ slow stop at the side of the road. 
from—”’ She broke off. Then, “There’s ‘What is it?” Ira asked quietly. 
something lovely about winter,” she went Gertrude smiled faintly, but her 
on dreamily; “the world almost all in two were full of tears. “I guess we’d bett 
colors—it’s so like an etching. And you turn back now,” she said, “and on ou 
never really know how beautiful a tree is way, if you don’t mind, I'll pick up th 
until you see it without the leaves.” nurse. We'll telephone from the house t 
Ira made no comment. “How far the doctor. You don’t have to spee 
would you like to go?” he asked. Ira”—unconsciously she called him I 
“Oh, all night!” Gertrude answered. “I sha‘n’t need the doctor for quite 
Ira laughed. Gertrude noted that there while.” Then, “Oh!”—she addressed her 
was a pleased note in his mirth. “Like self suddenly—‘“I must not forget to 
that other ride?” he asked. He had never telephone Sim Filer to come and get the 
before made actual allusion to their for- children to-morrow!’’ 
mer drive. “Not to-night, young lady,” (To be continued) 


The Wonders of Compressed Air 


(Continued from page 40) 
] 
Like as ap water cannot penetrate to quench the before Brooklyn, Queens, the Bronx, and 


iw ee 5 Pen F sata ree were added to it, is pave on 
‘Inside this space, and thus protected, an island. Surrounding it are the wide 

In the face is the electric arc, with its temperature of waters of the Hudson River, New York 
6,700 degrees Fahrenheit, and with the Harbor, the East River and the Harlem. 

HE had failed to land the job. He had arc the pipe was cut so that the repair On this island are the principal stores and 


wanted it as he had never wanted could be made. To substitute a new industries of New York. 
anything before—and the President had section of pipe was, of course, a difficult Here, on this narrow strip of land, some 
seemed to like him at firat too. Then— job; but that is another story. The com- fifteen miles long and a mile or so wide, 
what was it he had said? — “Young man, ressors had done their work when they dwell more than two million persons. 
personal appearance is of primary fad cleared the pipe of mud and salt Millions more come to work each day in 


importance in a successful business 
career.” What had he meant? 


Nearly all young men are inclined to 


water, exposed the location of the fracture, the great financial center which surrounds | 
furnished air for the divers and com- Wall Street, in the great shops and stores | 
ressed gases for the under-water torch. of Fifth Avenue, and elsewhere. Much of 


have a grimy-looking skin, spotted with n record time the break was repaired. the enormous quantities of goods and 
blackheads and dull in appearance. Few ‘“‘More compressed air is used in the supplies consumed here is brought in 
men realize that this hinders their suc- brakes of trains and trolley cars than in__ trucks which cross the Hudson River from | 
cess in life. Pompeian Massage Cream | any other way. The enormous develop- New Jersey on the ferryboats. 
is the certain way to help you overcome ment of the modern railroads was made To relieve this congestion, one of the 
this handicap by giving you a clean, ossible only through the compressed air greatest tunnels in the world is being 
ruddy comp scien 4 rake. Before it was invented, locomo- Built under the Hudson River. When it is 
Clears the Skin: Pompeian Massage tives could not be made heavier than completed it will consist of two tubes 
Cream thoroughly cleanses all dust and twenty-five tons. Trains were limited to more than a mile long, each large enough 
dirt from the pores. It helps clear up fifteen freight cars weighing four and one- to accommodate two lines of automobile 
blackheads and pliuples by stimulating half tons each, and able to carry only a_ traffic. 


healthy circulation, and by keeping the load of seven tons. 


skin clean and the pores open. ‘Probably you do not remember those E REACHED the site of the tunnel 
Easy to use: Rubitin; rub it out. After pygmy engines and cars,” he continued, _ opening. Through a maze of scaffold- 
shaving or washing apply the Massage ‘for the air brake was invented in 1869. ing, runways, ladders, and platforms near 
Cream to your face. it in gently. You are accustomed to seeing the modern the river’s edge, we came to the mouth of a 
Continue rubbing and immediately it locomotive, weighing three hundred tons_ pit. Down it we were lowered in a crude 
rolls out, bringing with it all the dirt and able to draw and control a train of elevator to the tunnel. In a few minutes 


and skin impurities. Result —a clean, 


healthy skin with clear, glowing color. freight cars weighing twenty-six tonseach we found ourselves in an iron cylinder 


and capable of carrying a load of sev- some seven feet in diameter and perhaps 


Your drug store has it. Use it. enty-five tons. twenty feet long. It lay at full length on 
regularly at home. “In the days before the air brake, a a platform in the UPpEE half of the tunnel. 
SPECIAL OFFER ST => passenger train was limited to a speed of = ‘‘This is the air lock,” my companion 


thirty miles an hour, and even that rate informed me. ‘‘We are going into the 
was dangerous, because of the difficulty compressed air now.” 

of stopping the train with the hand As we sat down on the narrow bench 

brakes. To-day speeds of sixty miles an that ran along both sides of this air lock, 

hour, and even higher, are common.” with a dozen workmen in mud-grimed 

overalls and boots as companions, the 

“%7OU said that oneof the uses forcom- heavy door op to behind us. An 

pressed air was in building tunnels,” operator pulled a lever and a dry, rushing 

I reminded him. ‘How is that done?” sound filled the lock. It was the com- 


Keays Sve 


bom Dalen | 
Massage (ream 


der ful benef. Positively 
only one jar to a family, 
on this exceptional offer. 


Mr. O’Neil picked up his hat. ressed air. In a moment there was a 

Ue open aie ee ened oemeeehs eg “You come a me.” he said. “‘I can Eunos sense of pressure in my ears. 
Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for 34 of a 60c jar || | Show you more easily than I can tell you. We went from this air lock into an- 
of Fompeisn Massage Cream: We are going to visit the vehicular tunnel other. Here the compressing process was 
which is being built under the Hudson repeated. The total pressure was now 
Name____________________________ | River to connect New York City with the twenty-nine pounds to the square inch. 
New Jersey shore.” We ag out of the lock into a long 
Address While we were on our way tothetunnel, circular corridor almost thirty feet in 
I reminded myself of some of the rea- diameter. Its walls were built of heavy 
City _____________State________ |! | sons for its construction: The Borough of iron plates fastened with huge bolts. 


Manhattan, the original New, York City, Electric dights burned dimly in the murky 
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‘You have longed for a car you could 


keep and enjoy for many years! 


ERE IT 1s—the beautiful Willys- 
H Knight. And here, in a nut- 
shell, are the reasons why owners 
keep their Willys-Knights two or 
three times as long as people keep 
other cars:— , 

The Willys-Knight sleeve-valve 
engine does not choke up with car- 
bon—whereas poppet-valve engines 
do. This engine never needs valve- 
grinding —whereas all poppet-valves 
WILLYS-OVERLAND Ince., Toledo, Ohio + > 


do. Quiet in the beginning, this 
engine is even quieter after thousands 
of miles of driving —whereas poppet- 
valve engines grow noisier. This 
engine gains power with age—poppet- 
valve engines lose power with age. 
Touring $1295; Coupe, $1495; 
Coupe-Sedan, $1495; Sedan, $1575; 
Brougham $1695. All prices fio. b. 
Toledo. We reserve the right to change 
prices and specifications without notice. 


* WILLYS-OVERLAND Sales Co., Lid., Toronto, Canada 


With an engine 


you'll never 
wear out 
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It is easier to take 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt 


IF YOU have found the usual epsom 
salt difficult to take, ask your drug- 
gist for Squibb’s Epsom Salt—a 
product of utmost purity and high- 
est medicinal value. You will find 
the Squibb Product far less dis- 
agreeable than you ever thought 
an epsom salt could be. 

» Squibb’s Epsom Salt is purified 
by special Squibb processes which 
remove the impurities commonly 
present in the ordinary product. 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt also has the 
approval of your physician, for he 
recommends Squibb Products in 
his daily practice. 

Remember that for nearly 70 
years E. R. Squibb & Sons have 
manufactured products to meet the 
most exacting requirements of med- 
ical science. The name “Squibb” 
commands the whole-hearted re- 
spect of the medical profession. 
Squibb Products are uniformly of 
the purity demanded by physicians. 
On sale in drug stores everywhere. 


For those who prefer it, there is Squibb’s 
Epsom Salt Special, a slightly efferves- 
cent product practically free from the 
characteristic taste of plain epsom salt. 


$25,000.00 
in 508 Cash Awards 


You’ can get the information you 
need to answer the questions in the Ed- 
ucational Contest from Squibb adver- 
tisements—follow them regularly. See 
other Squibb advertisements on pages 
101, 120, 125, 130 and 137 of this maga- 
zine. Send for free booklet containing 
complete contest details. Contest Editor, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, P. O. Box 1132, 
City Hall Station, New York City. 


SQUIBB 


The “Priceless Ingredient’ of every Product 


ja the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker. 
“) 1028 


air. The sound of iron tools clanging on 
iron walls came muffled to our ears. It 
was all mysterious and strange. 

This was one tube of the vehicular 
tunnel. In this huge cylinder two lines 
of motor traffic will stream westward out 
of the city in greater volume than all the 
ferries on the Hudson River combined 
can now handle. Just south of it, a twin 
tube will carry two lines back into the 
city. It will revolutionize motor travel 
between New York and the communities 
to the west and south. 

At the end of the corridor we came to a 
massive iron partition. It was pierced by 
several square holes, through which 
appeared a. smooth material like gray- 
green clay, or’ putty. 

“That is the shield,” said my com- 
panion, “‘the device that burrows through 
the river bed to make the tunnel. That 
green stuff is the soil of the river bed 
itself,” 


HERE was a still tenseness in the 

attitudes of engineers and sandhogs. It 
was like the moment in a football game 
just before the referee’s whistle blows for 
the kick-off. Each man was at his 
appointed post. 

A quiet order or two was given, several 
valves were opened, and a moment of 
breathless waiting followed. My eyes 
were fixed on the smooth square of green 
putty in the nearest hole in the shield. 
Suddenly I realized that that surface was 
moving almost imperceptibly toward us. 
It was as though some hidden force were 

ressing that mass of clay from its place 
in the river bed back into the tunnel where 
we stood. I looked a question at my 

ulde. 

“The shield is going forward,” he 
explained, pointing to the edge of the 
circle. Enormous steel plungers—jacks 
they call them—were driving the shield 
ahead. “‘ The jacks are capable of exerting 
a force of six thousand tons; but as 
this silt is comparatively soft only three 
thousand tons 1s being used,” he added. 


My eyes moved back to the mass of . 


green clay in the hole of the shield. It 
was pushing inward deliberately. As I 
watched, the mass began top protrude 
from the aperture. 

Gradually, great cracks appeared. The 
cracks widened, the mass hung for a 
moment indecisive, then suddenly dropped 
with a thud to the bottom of the tunnel. 
For twenty minutes the shield was pushed 
irresistibly onward, while the heavy lumps 
of clay fell steadily into the tunnel. 
When the distance between the shield and 
the edge of the tunnet lining had widened 
to two and half feet, the hydraulic pres- 
sure was shut off, and the “‘shove” was 
over. 

Now the sandhogs must pile the clay 
into cars, to be drawn back to the far end 
of the tunnel sections, and taken out. 
Then the ironmen will bolt into place the 
ponderous segments that make up the 
next ring of the tunnel lining. 

Next another shove will begin. The 
shield moves forward two and a half feet 
at each shove, and there are from one to 
ten shoves a day, depending on the 
nature of the ground they are tunneling 
through. 

“An amazing incident,” remarked Mr. 
O’Neil, “‘occurred while the subway. tun- 


nels were being built under the East 
River from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 
“One afternoon in February, some 
years ago, those who happened to _ be 
crossing Brooklyn Bridge saw a strange 
sight. [he quiet surface of the river burst 
suddenly into a geyser which boiled high 
into the air. In the midst of the spurtin: 
water a black object was whirled end over 


end. As the waves subsided the object 


was seen to be the figure of a man. He 
swam slowly and painfully toward shore. 
where eager hands threw him a rope and 
drew him out of the water. 

“When he was examined it was found 
that he had a broken leg and was terri- 
bly bruised; but his injuries were not 
fatal and he finally recovered completely. 


When they asked him where he came from : 


he could only say, ‘Out of the tunnel.’ 
“When his rescuers heard this they 
looked at each other significantly and 
tapped their heads. However the man 
had been hurt, his injuries, they thought, 


had temporarily unbalanced his mind; for | 


the tunnel, as they well knew, was under 
fourteen feet of earth in the river bottom. 
How could he have come from there? 
Impossible! 


“AND yet the man told the literal truth. 

His was probably one of the most 
miraculous escapes ever heard of. What 
had happened was this: 

““He was a sandhog down in the tunnel, 
engaged in carrying away the muck forced 
through the shield. 

‘‘Suddenly, as he worked, a stone the 
size of a man’s head dropped from the 
earth of the river bed before him. He 
knew the cavity it left meant danger. 
With a companion’s aid he seized a heavy 
plank and threw it over the hole. Burt, as 
he did so, a terrible thing occurred. He 


felt himself drawn irresistibly toward the | 


cavity. Clutching frantically, but to no 
avail, at the smooth steel face of the 
shield, his body was sucked into the aper- 
ture. Next moment he was shot through 
the fourteen feet of river bottom and 
fathoms of water to the surface of the 


East River. That he escaped with his life 


was a miracle.” 

“Was it merely air pressure that drove 
that sandhog through fourteen feet of 
river bed?”’ J demanded. 

“But 


“That’s all,” Mr. O’Neil said. 
that is greater than you think. When that 


accident happened they were working ina _ 
pressure of twenty-four pounds per square — 


inch. There are a good many square 
inches of surface on the body of a fair- 
sized man. When he approached the hole, 


he was suddenly subjected to a force | 


of thousands of pounds, and was shot 
through, exactly as the cork is blown out 
of a popgun.” 

‘What would happen if the air pressure 
failed?” I asked. 

‘* Nothing much,” Mr. O’Neil responded 
with a smile. “Standing by the pressure 
gauges isa vigilant sentinel. At the fist 
indication of a dangerous drop in pressure 
he would touch a button. Then the 
‘cuillotine’ gates at each of the holes in 
the shield would fall. This would prevent 
the river muck from pouring in and flood- 
ing the tunnel. In the meantime the 
workers would make a swift get-away, 
and stay out until the pressure was 
restored andthe danger was over.” 
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A Drop of Water 
is His Movie Studio 
(Continued from page 19) 


ick to my first microscope: Every- 
‘ing that came into my hands I put un- 
2¢ 1t—a blade of grass, crystals, fabric— 
1ything. I fixed up one room in our 
ouse as a ‘laboratory,’ and began to 
yend more and more of my time there as 
experienced the joy of aroused curiosity 
nd the thrill of discovery. 

‘‘A_ microscopist lives in a majestic 
rorld. The man at the microscope is a 
sulliver amid pygmies. The ant hill 
ecomes a world of thrilling interest; the 
ive, a citadel of heroic virgins and a 
egally devoted queen; the spider, a hero; 
nd the fly a monster of death. 

“As my interest increased, I contrived 
nore pieces of apparatus, mounted slides, 
ind began to read ks on microscopy 
ind on all that related to microscopy. 
' found Maeterlinck’s ‘Life of the Bee,’ 
ind Fabre’s ‘Social Life of the Insect 
World’ especially fascinating. 

‘In short, microscopy became my 
1obby, a hobby that grew to be the ruling 
passion of my life. I kept clear of athlet- 
ics and other activities at high school. 
Directly school was out, I slipped into 
my laboratory to begin new and exciting 
experiments. 

“The boys at school regarded me as a— 
we'll, really, a nut. Now and then | 
brought one of them into the laboratory. 
He usually got excited about the things 
he saw under the microscope; but his 
enthusiasm was never sustained. 


“THE idea of presenting the intimate 

life of insects on the motion picture 
screen came to me one afternoon in a 
classroom at high school. The instructor 
was showing magnified images of insect 
still life on a stereoptican screen, and 
lecturing on insect anatomy. 

“It seemed to me a dull and colorless 

way of presenting such a fascinating 
subject. J thought how wonderful it 
would be if, instead of the lifeless speci- 
mens, we could see the magnified insect 
in real life! 
_ “That idea went careering around 
inside my head and it refused to depart. 
It was one of those thoughts that simply 
will not go away until you do something 
about it. 

“But how was I to accomplish such a 
thing? How to hold, and to light, and to 
photograph insects without interfering 
with their normal actions? It would 
take never-ending inventiveness. 

“In one way, I figured, I was fortunate. 

ere was a streak of inventiveness in the 
family, and the chances were that I 
inherited some of it. My grandfather 
had taken out fifty patents on his own 
Inventions. The most important of these 
was the ‘“‘cross-cutter” for harvester 
machines. He sold the patent for three 
thousand dollars. That cross-cutter is 
still in use on harvester machines pre- 
cisely as he invented it, and it has built 
up for its owners one of the great fortunes 
of the country. 

“I suppose, along with his inventive- 

ness, I inherited my grandfather’s lack 
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Have you ever served 
Candy in this new way? 


A telephone, a knife and a bon- 
bon dish! That. is the newest way 
to serve candy! You ‘phone your 
grocery, drug or candy store for a 
few bars of Oh Henry! You slice 
them thinly...8 slices to the bar! 
You serve them just as you always 
serve chocolates and bonbons! 

And you have one of the most 
delicious, sure-to-be-appreciated 
candies you ever served at a bridge 
or Mah-Jongg game, afternoon tea, 
or any other gathering. 


Oh Henry! 


SLICED 


Imagine a rich old-fashion butter cream, dipped in 
a luscious, chewy caramel, rolled in crispy, crunchy 


nutmeats and then thickly coated with the smooth- 


est, mellowest of milk chocolate! 
Doesn’t that sound good? 


Chicago, Ill. 


A fine candy, too! And inex- 
pensive! At 10c a bar, Oh Henry! 
costs you only 45c a pound. Yet 
at this price, it gives you a quality 
unexcelled by any candy for the 
simple reason that people eat more 
Oh Henry! than any other quality 
candy in America! 

The wonderful popularity of 
this new way of serving Oh Henry! 
... Slicing it! ... a Chicago woman’s 
invention...is a glowing tribute 
to the quality and the convenience 
of having a fine candy in the pantry 
ready to slice and serve at a 
minute’s notice. 

Phone for a few bars now! Then, 
writefora littleleaflet,“A Woman’s 
Inspiration.” 


O)19%, by W. C. Co. 

] rights reserved 

under international 
conventions. 
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Salary Increased 
Many Times 


—Salesmanship the Answer 


**My salary as a letter carrier,’’ writes 
J. J. Graney, a California man, “was $1,800 
a year. This is the top in the Post Office. 
After finishing six assignments of the 
LaSalle course in Modern Salesmanship, 
I had the opportunity to go with a real 
estate company, and I have made good. 
I have not worked nearly as hard since I 
have been selling, but have increased my 
eaming power about 400 pee cent. During 
September I earned $225, October $500, 
November close to $700, and I expect to 
make $1,000 this month.. .’’ 


Big Salary-Increases for 
LaSalle-Trained Men 


Are you—like Graney—following a well-organized 
plan to double —triple—quadruple your salary? Or 
are you relying for advancement upon business 
knowledge picked up thru day-to-day experience? 

lle offers a sound and practical salary-doubling 
glan which has added millions and millions of dollars 
to the earning power of its members. Read, for ex- 
ample, what this plan has done for the men whose 
records are cited Just below: 


“Thru the personal help and reports you gave me, 
I have been able to work out a used-car merchandis- 
ing plan that has proved to be highly successful. As 
a direct result of your training I have already in- 
creased my earnings more than 200 per cent." 
N. J. HETZ, Kentucky. 


**At the time I enrolled for LaSalle training in 

odern Salesmanship my salary was $50 a week. At 
the present time I am earning between $300 and $400 
a week.” Cc. R. STOWELL, California. 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


The complete story of the LaSalle salary-doubling 
ce is outlined in a fascinating book entitled “The 

aking of an Unusual Salesman.” This book tells 
clearly the opportunities in the selling field— points 
the way to a quick mastery of the very methods 
whereby the big producers top the list year after 
year, earn big five-figure salaries. The information 
contained in this book is of priceless value to the man 
seriously ambitious to make a real success in the sell- 
ing field. And—the coupon brings it to you, free. 

If a successful career is worth 2c and two minutes 
of your time, check on the coupon the field of ad- 
vancement that appeals to you, fill in your name 
and address, and piace it in the mail TODAY. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept. 933-SR Chicago //> 
an ootli f 
I should be glad to pion. “ark ne i 
Etzel cee aati Pcs Bee 
dd ° e ,’ 
motion in One,” “ll without obligation. 


(Modern Salesmanship— misses 
*‘The Making of an Unasaal Salesman’’ 


Other LaSalle Opportunities 
The LeSalle plan opens the way to success in every impor- 
tant field of business: Check below the opportunity that 
appeals to you. 


usinese Management OPersonnel and Employ- 

oie picssae ies ment Management id 
OTraffic Management OBanking and Finance 
ORaliway Station O Modern Businese Corre- 

Management spondence and Practice 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. CExpert Bookkeeping 
OCemmercia) Law Oc. P. A. Coaching 
Olndustrial Management Business English 
O Modern Foremanehip OCommercial Spaniah 

and ProductionMethods O Effective Speaking 
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of business instinct, because I haven’t 
made any more money than he did. 

“‘T went blindly to work in my labora- 
tory to work out some sort of apparatus 
to take motion pictures of microscopic 
life. Meanwhile, Laas dutifully studying 
law at Stanford University. However 
little I was adapted for the legal pro- 
fession, I managed to graduate in law, 
taking a degree, LL. B., or whatever it 
was—N. G. it was for me. I have for- 
gotten everything that was laboriously 
and faithfully imparted to me about law, 
but what I learned of optics, microscopy, 
chemistry, and physics has stuck. 

“‘I was admitted to the California bar, 
and started out to practice law in Los 
Angeles. I practiced as long as I could 
stand it, which was one year. 

‘“‘Then I managed an automobile re- 
pair shop on Figueroa Street, which im- 
proved my income considerably and gave 
me more time for my microscope. 


“| THINK it was along in 1915 that the 
Bausch and Lomb people brought out 
a new projection microscope which com- 
bined a brilliant light behind the lens 
with a screen in front, so that it was pos- 
sible to see what was going on in a drop of 
water on the screen magnified thousands 
of times. 

‘Now if I could film this microscopic 
life! I could see all sorts of wonderful 
things for the future. For instance, a 
biologist could perform an amazing experi- 
ment under the microscope, and it could 
be filmed and shipped out over the world 
exactly as the President’s Inauguration 
was filmed and displayed to the people. 

“1 have always felt that what goes on 
in the laboratories of the scientists should 
be broadcast to the public. So I set to 
work to try to bring it about. 

“But, good lord,” groaned Tolhurst, 
‘IT don’t see how I can explain what I was 
up against simply enough for anybody to 
understand it. if I try to explain it in 
terms of microscopical or optical science, 
I'll have to explain my explanation.” 

‘“*Go ahead,” I said; “when I get dizzy 


I'll yell.” 

“Well, you know, I suppose, that 
microscopic life has been shown on the 
screen, but it has been still life. The swirl- 
ing action going on in a drop of water has 
never been shown, nor the social lives of 
the bee and the ant. 

‘**Now, when you address the lens of a 
motion picture camera upon a scene, the 
shutter of the camera opens and closes 
at the rate of sixteen times in each second, 
making on the strip of celluloid sixteen 
separate and distinct photographs. This 
film, run through a projection machine 
with a shutter opening exactly as did the 
motion picture camera—sixteen times a 
second—will be seen on the screen as 
smoothly running action. 

“But the action of microscopical life 
is so startlingly quick that the ordinary 
rate of speed would catch little or nothing. 
I had, therefore, to double the speed of 
the shutter, making thirty-two separate 
and distinct photographs on the celluloid 
strip each second. Sixteen openings and 
closings are pretty fast to happen in a 
second, but thirty-two are almost incon- 
ceivably rapid. 

“So brief.” Tolhurst continued, “‘is the 
opening that unless the lght playing 
is terrifically bright, the image waillenot 


register upon the sensitive film. There- 
fore, I had to increase the light. But as 
you increase light you also increase heat, 
and delicate life cannot live under intense 
heat. Ants and bees would simply frizzle 
under the blazing hot lights. Even sup- 
posing you had a particularly sturdy 
specimen, he wouldn’t act normally under 
those conditions.” 

“Well,” said I brightly, ‘what you 
needed was intense light with no heat.” 
” said Tolhurst. ‘‘A_ cool 


“How did you manage it?” 

Tolhurst shook his head. “I’m sorry,” 
he said. “I can’t tell you.” 7 

““Are you the sole possessor of the 
secret?” 

“Well—no one else has ever done it.” 

“Is it patented?” 

“‘No. I have patented nothing. I feel 
that any man who is willing to put in an 
equal number of years and study on these 
problems is entitled to whatever reward 
awaits him. I will tell you this, chough: 
My ‘cool light’ is the result of a filtration 
process; but it took me nearly eight years 
to perfect it, and if anyone else can dis- 
cover how it’s done let him go to it! 

“The next problem was one of offics. 
You understand, I suppose, that in taking 
regular motion pictures the action is 
either toward or away from the camera. 
Actors walk into and out of the camera 
range, but never across it. 

“A street parade, for instance, is not 
shot at from the curbstone and aimed 
across the street. It is taken from above 
the street, shooting either up or down 
the street. 

“But you can’t regulate the direction 
of insects, and the ‘focal plane’ on which 
they ‘perform’ permits them movement 
only directly across the lens.” 

“Whoal’”’ I called out. ‘“You’re get- 
ting me into deep water!” 

“Well,” he smiled, “the point is this: 
The images I photograph are magnified 
till they are, on the screen, the size of a 
man, yet they may not move to and from 
the screen, only across it. 

“Focus a camera on a man whose feet 
are wes a chair and close to the lens, and 
you know the result—you see only his 
feet, and they seem like those of a giant. 
Or photograph a horse head-on, and his 
hind legs dwindle away in the dim per- 
spective. Now, when you magnify the 
eye of a fly till it measures a foot or two 
in diameter, the rest of the insect would 
be so far out of focus as to be a hopeless 
blur—if this problem of optics had not 
been solved as it has been. 

“I have gradually improved my focus- 
ing apparatus to the point where I can 
make adjustments of one ten-thousandth 
part of an inch.” 


TOLHURST, for instance, takes a drop 
of water, puts it on the polished surface 
of a glass slide and fits another glass plate 
upon it. The two slides are pressed flatly 
together and the drop of water is squeezed 
into an invisible film of moisture. It 
seems incredible that space could exist 
between two thin sheets of crystal pressed 
flush against each other. 

Yet Tolhurst photographed what the 
microscope saw, and there, between the 
plates, were gigantic monsters swimming 
up’and down as gayly as trout in a stream. 

Tolhurst, during these years of experi- 
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ment, was a repair shop manager by day 
and a scientist by night. Whatever sur- 
plus of money he put by, his experiments 
quickly devoured. 

**T wo dollars and forty cents a minute,” 
said Tolhurst, ‘‘is what it costs to turn 
the crank of a microscopic motion picture 
machine, at the very minimum. And I 
had to pay for the minutes.” 

Since Tolhurst was a pioneer in his 
field, there was no one to whom he could 
turn for apparatus. He had to invent 


every tool, every delicate piece of equip-— 


ment along the way. 

‘The most discouraging aspect of the 
whole business,” he said, ‘‘was that the 
years were slipping by and everybod 
agreed that I was a Hd away my life 
on an idea, which, even if perfected, was of 
no interest or consequence to anyone 
else, except, perhaps, a few scientists. 

‘*The blasting thought used to hit me 
now and then during those years: Sup- 
pose, when I had exhibited the result of 
ten years’ labor, someone might say, 
‘Well, what of it?” 

“You see, I was in somewhat the posi- 
tion of a man who was spending his time 
knitting wool socks for Hatentor. and 
fondly hoping to make his fame and 
fortune. ere was, as everybody was 
kind enough to point out, no more market 
for my pictures than there was for the 
wool socks. Here is what I invariably 


et: 
“<Bugs, huh? Lotta bugs?’ 
““Well, but don’t you see,’ I would 
rotest, ‘that here are studies of life that 
have never been seen before. Pictures of 
invisible creatures—of the very beginnings 
of life—the very secrets of life—’ 


‘People ain't interested in bugs!’ 


“And that would be that.” 


Bur one man to whom Tolhurst showed 
his picture “The Bee” caught fire. He 
was Sol Lesser, president of Principal 
Pictures Corporation. He listened to the 
eager young scientist, accompanied him 
to his laboratory, and looked over every- 
thing that he had done. He came away 
convinced that here was something new, 
something important, something worth- 
while in motion pictures. And something 
worth fighting for. 

But Sol Lesser, a showman, fully under- 
stood the difficulties in getting such pic- 
tures before the public. He would have 
to overcome country-wide indifference 
to educational pictures. It was up to 
him to present phen in such a way that 
people would want to come to see them, 
that exhibitors would want to show them. 

After all, there was a long battle ahead, 
and it would have been very easy for Sol 
Lesser to side-step it and to let some other 
showman risk his money on it. But 
Lesser took up the cudgels for young 
Tolhurst. He made it possible for him to 
complete twelve short pace ranging 
from “The Ant” to “Little People of 
The Sea,” which was called the “Secrets 
of Life” series and was released by 
Educational Films Exchange, Inc. 

What a stir there was in filmland when 
it became known that Sol Lesser was 
going to produce insect movies! 

New Sextet of Stars Signed to Appear 

in Movies 


Mrs. Fly, Mr. Spider, Mademoiselle Bee, 
Miss Ant, Signor Mosquito, and M. Grass- 
hopper to star in new pictures! 


Newspaper men saw other quaint 
aspects of the new movies. 


Smallest Moving Picture Set in the World 
Constructed at Principal Pictures Studios, in 
Los Angeles. It is two inches long, one inch 
wide, and a sixteenth of an inch high. The 
largest mob scenes ever enacted before the 
camera have been taken right on this tiny set, 
the last shot including 8,000,000 extras. 


Another example of the reception of 
the new idea: 


Smallest swimming tank in the world, 
constructed for actors who will appear in 
forthcoming production. The tank is so small 
that it can hardly be seen with the naked eye. 

In fact, it is built in the eye of a fine needle. 
Six real swimmers will show their aquatic skill 
inside the tank. They are Baby Cyclopses, 
tiny one-eyed creatures that live in the water, 
and whom Tolhurst, scientist-director, will 
feature in his next picture. 


“You can see,” said Tolhurst, laughing, 
“‘how the spectacular side of the new 
movies eit the public attention be- 
fore any scientific merit they might 
possess.’ 

" HAT are some of the marvels you 
have observed in the insect world?” 
I asked. 

“The incredible strength of the ant, 
for one,” he said. ‘I spent three days 
trying to coax an ant to move a fragment 
of match stick that would correspond to a 
telegraph pole for us. The ant paid no 
attention to me, and I was on the point 
of giving up when, quite unconcernedly, 
it picked up the stick and carried it 
away. 

“This convinced me that the insect 
could carry a much heavier burden, so I 
made a tiny telegraph pole, tied it in the 
middle with a piece eh acae suspended 
the ant from a loop of string, and after 
several trials got him to take hold of the 
grass bridle. 

“The ant lifted the pole clear of the 
table with its teeth. Considering the 
weight of the ant, that pole represented 
a load of 240,000 pounds, or 120 tons for 
you or me! 

“The spider, for instance, amazed me 
with its proficiency at spinning silk. It 
is much faster than man with his old- 
fashioned spinning wheel. You may have 
seen the house spider dangling at the end 
of its string and probably you have ob- 
served how rapidly it moved with it. I 
have spent hours watching spiders spin 
their webs. One day I destroyed a web 
and the spider quickly rebuilt it. I did it 
again and again, and the spider demon- 
strated that it could spin as fast as I 
could destroy. 

“I was so impressed with its speed 


that I determined to find out just now 


fast it could work. In order to do this, 
I rigged up a miniature spinning-wheel 
that could Ke turned as fast as the spider 
could produce silk. Waiting until the 
insect emitted a tiny strand, I fastened 
it to the spinning-wheel and started turn- 
ing the crank. The faster I turned the 
faster the spider worked, until 1t reached 
the speed of two hundred and eighty feet 
of silk a minute. And two skeins of linen 
thread, about six hundred yards im all, 
were once considered a good day’s work for 
a human operator at the spinning wheel! 

“Besides the miraculous feats per- 
formed by the insects, they show us 
dramas of love, hate, industry,) cand 


“You was? 


“Cant hardly” 


What Are YOUR 
Mistakes in English 


F someone you met for the first time made the 
mistakes in English shown above, what would 


you think of him? Would he inspire your re- 
spect? Would you be inclined to make a friend of 
him? Would you care to introduce him to others as a 


close friend of yours? 


These errors are easy for to see. Perhaps, 
however, you make other mistakes which offend other 
persons as much as these would offend you. How do 
you know that you do not mispronounce certain 
words; are you always sure that the things you say 
and write are grammatically perfect? To you they 
may seem correct; but others may know are 
wrong. 


Unfortunately people will not correct you when you 
make mistakes; all they do is to make a mental reser- 
vation about you. “He is ignorant and uncultured,” 
they think. So you really have no way of telling when 
your English offends others. 


FREE Book on English 


and 15-Minate Test 


_ Sherwin Cody, perhaps the foremost teacher of Eng- 
lish in the country, has prepared a simple 15-minute 
English test which you can take in your own home. 
This test, with the answers which will also be sent, 
tells you at once just where you stand. You can dis 
cover at_a glance whether you make even slight 
errors. Give youreell this test. If Pb are efficient in 
English, it will give you greater confidence; if you are 
deficient, you surely want to it, so that you can 
correct your mistakes. 


Mr. Cody’s remarkable new invention, the 100% Self- 
Correcting Method, has already improved the English 
of more than 30,000 people. No useless rules, no tedious 
copying, no hard study. Only 5 minutes a day required. 
You learn by creating the HABIT of using correct 
English. Nothing like Mr. Cody’s method has ever 


been used before! 
You do not want others to judge unfairly. 
e will also 
“How to Speak 


Write today for this test—it is free. 
gladly mail you our new free book, 

and Write Masterly English.” Merely mail the coupon 
or a postal card. : 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
99 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


Shernvin Cody School of English 
gy Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y 

Please send me your Free Book “How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English,” and also Mr. Cody’s 15-minute 
Test of my English. 
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N ever learned it 
in college; but — 


She knew a thing or two when 
she decided the old car couldn’t go 
through another summer “‘looking 
that way.’? More a man’s work 
than a girl’s, but a lot of ’em are 
doing some mighty nice jobs withone 
or twocoats of Effecto Auto Enamel. 


Effecto is the original automobile 
enamel— not a paint, wax or polish. 
It dries in twenty-four hours, with- 
out runs, laps or brush marks, leaving 
a tough lustrous finish. 


Sold in eight live enamel colors, 
Finishing (clear varnish) and Top 
& Seat Dressing, by paint and hard- 
ware dealers everywhere. 

Free Quarter Pint Can Black Effecto Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing cost and we 
wil] send you a quarter pint of Black Effecto Enamel 
which you can try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Loca 


| Dealers Sent on Request 
If you wish a professional finishing job, your auto- 
mobile painter can secure the very best results with one 
of the several Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 


PratT & Lamsert-Inc. 
151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 97 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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fidelity, with far more sincerity and zest 
than your high-priced screen stars. The 
ant, for instance, lives a serene home life 
under a government controlled by a 
queen, who rules wisely and sternly. In 
this domestic life, the ant maintains farms, 
cultivating food for itself quae as our 
farmers grow grains. It keeps small 
insects, that give forth to them what is 
equivalent to our cow’s milk. 

“Inthe land of the ant, only the females 
work. The males are idlers. The females 
build roads for the ants to traverse in 
their quest for food, and they keep the 
ant hill tidy. The males are merely 
tolerated. 

‘One day, while photographing a baby 
ant, I observed that a small parasite was 
crawling over its eyeball. This parasite 
might be compared to the fleas that exist 
on dogs. It was too small, of course, to 
be seen with the naked eye. The baby 
ant seemed unaware of the existence of the 
parents and was apparently not bothered 

it. 
ye Thus it is in microscopic studies. As 
you delve deeper and deeper, you discover 
smaller and smaller forms of life, and you 
wonder whether there is any limit to the 
nigeey of nature’s work. 

“The ordinary honey bee I found to 
be a good-natured sort of individual. In 
the realm of the bee also, it is only the 
females who work. The female of the 
species produces the goods, and has only 
contempt for her ‘gentleman friend.’ 


“THE house spider, is the embodiment 
of ill temper. Mrs. Spiderlays her eggs 
in a small sack in a secure place and then 
goes away and dies. There are more than 
one pundced eggs in the sack. When the 
young spiders are hatched they huddle 
together in the sack when cold, and when 
they warm up they develop tremendous 
appetites. There hang no food in the 
sack, they devour one another—an ex- 
ample of the survival of the fittest. 
From the many eggs in the sack, only a 
few spiders go forth to battle with the 
world. 

“You may ask what the incident I 
described, of the spider spinning silk, has 
to do with human beings. Without re- 
ferring to what Robert Bruce learned 
by observing the spider, I can only say 
that some day a genius may come along 
and discover that the spider’s silk can be 
utilized for human use. 

“T found vanity in the insect world 
too; nature has equipped the spider with 
a comb much resembling a comb on a 
lady’s dressing table, with which Milady 
Spider dresses her locks. I obtained an 
excellent microscopic view of this comb in 
my motion picture work. Also, the spider 
has eight eyes, five of which I have photo- 
graphed along with the six spinnerets. 

‘There is an old saying that it is bad 
luck to kill a spider. But, PUrting: super=- 
stition aside, don’t kill a spider, because 
these little fellows are of great benefit to 
humanity. They help us greatly by prey- 
ing upon the house fly, which carries 
millions of germs with it. One of my 


pictures shows a fly crawling over a germ- 
infested area. Then there is a view of one 
of the legs of the fly filled with typhoid 
germs. Ihe spider is the fly’s worst 
enemy. 

I have handled hundreds of spiders in 
my work, and never yet have I been bitten 
by one of them. They are very nervous 
creatures and they suspect that the world 
is against them. But if treated gently, 
they respond in kind. 


wT THE question used to be raised fre- 

quently, Do animals think? If the 
question were applied toinsects, an afirma 
tive answer might be given. For thes 
little creatures stow away food for them- 
selves against the winter, know their ene- 
mies, take care of their young, and build 
homes and have a social life of their own. 

“One of my pictures describes the life 
of the butterfly from the egg to the 
beautiful creature we see hovering over 
the flowers. The species used for the 
experiment was a gorgeous one which 
inhabits southern California, where it 
settles after having roamed northward 
from its original home in Mexico. 

“First, | show a microscopic picture of 
the egg. Then comes the larval stage, 
which, in the butterfly’s evolution, is a 
caterpillar. When it has shown its vora- 
cious appetite, eating many times its own 
weight, and the marvels of its organism 
have been displayed, it is depicted getting 
ready for its great change. 

‘After having shed its skin many times 
because it has eaten so much, the cater- 
pillar reaches its full stature and ceases its 
devotion to food. It looks about for some 
secluded spot, preferably the under side 
of a sheltered twig. Through four spin- 
nerets in its head it passes silk, which 
it converts into a kind of button, adhesive 
to the twig. This done, the creature 
walks along the twig until its hind legs 
reach the silken button. 

‘* Fastening two of its feet in the meshes 
of this button, the caterpillar releases its 
hold on the twig and bravely swings off 
into space. ‘There it hangs, writhing and 
apparently going through great pain. 
Gradually it assumes the cocoon form. 
Next comes the butterfly. Every detail 
of this change is shown on the microscopic 
prctute: You will recall that many ahi 
osophers point to the butterfly as being 
living evidence of the immortality of the 
soul. The caterpillar dies, they point out, 
and the butterfly is born.” 

“Speaking asa scientist, Mr. Tolhurst,” 
I interrupted, ‘“‘to what conclusion have 
you come regarding the real secret of life 
—judging from your study of the insect 
and microscopic world?” — 

“The more I study insects,” he said 
gravely, ‘‘the more I am convinced that a 
divine power controls the world; and that 
this power extends its mercy and its pro- 
tection to every living thing. 

“In fact,” he continued, “in promoting 
science and in spreading scientific knowl- 
edge, we are not battling religion. Indeed, 
we a joined forces to ih medieval- 
ism 


“THE Puff of a Locomotive is Music to His Ears” is the story of 
James M. Kurn, an old-fashioned railroader who is president of the 
great Frisco system. He became a telegraph operator when he was only 
fourteen, and within a few years began his steady climb to the top. In 
this article next month he tells\yous:why he believes in stern discipline. 
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Fé IGHT among your friends and neighbors you will find 
plenty of car owners who have found that Exides 
outlast other batteries. Yet this overtime is not paid for by 


EXIDE BATTERIES the Exide owner—it pays him. 
LIGHT TRAINS 


The original price you pay for an Exide is extremely 


When you snap on the . . 

ah ae ee Fellas low, and this rugged battery stays on the job so long 

berth, it is quite probable that it proves most economical. , 

that the current comes ' : 

from an Exide. Exide A nearby Exide Dealer has the economical battery for 
| ecpuinheties laceree your car. You can also get a complete line of Exide 

world’s largest manufac- Radio Batteries at Exide Dealers as well as at radio dealers. 

turers of storage batteries. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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“As pure as 
Squibb’s...” 


A PHYSICIAN was speaking about a 
certain bicarbonate of soda: ‘‘Yes,”’ 
he said, “but it’s not as pure as 
Squibb’s.”” For nearly seventy 
years the products of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons have set a standard for purity 
that has never been exceeded. 

It is the surpassing purity of 
Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate that 
is responsible for the unusual pala- 
tability of this oft-used product. 
Here is a fine, snow-white powder 
that is entirely free from the im- 
purities which impart a bitter taste 
to ordinary sodium bicarbonate. 
You will find it pleasant to take. 


From raw material to finished 
product, each step in the manufac- 
ture of every Squibb Product is 
under rigid laboratory test and con- 
trol. Purity, the most important 
safeguard in medicinal products, is 
thus assured. When you buy prod- 
ucts for your medicine cabinet, 
specify those bearing the name 
‘‘Squibb”—a name that has held 
the respect of the medical profes- 
sion for nearly seventy years. ‘‘As 
pure as Squibb’s” is an expression 
of medical discernment. 


$25,000.00 
in 508 Cash Awards 
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You can get the information you 
need to answer the questions in the 
Educational Contest from Squibb ad- 


vertisements—follow them regularly. 
See other Squibb advertisements on 
pages 101, 110, 125, 130 and 137 of this 
magazine. Send for free booklet contain- 
ing complete contest details. Contest 
Editor, E. R. Squibb & Sons, P. O. Box 
1132, City Hall Station, New York City. 
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Why Captain Neatherry is Never Lonely 


(Continued from page 25) 


“Why, Captain!” one of them ex- 
claimed in horror, ‘‘ you can’t stay there in 
bed lixe that!”’ 

“Well,” he answered, his eyes spar- 
kling, “it seems to me I can’t do anything 
else!” 

In a letter I had from him some time 
ago he said that he had been to an orphan- 
age to play Santa Claus. He 1s always 
Santa Claus for the children, chiefly 
because he loves to be, but partly because 
he doesn’t have to make up. “While I was 
there,” he wrote, “I picked up a rifle and 
squinted down the barrel, just to make 
sure that I could still shoot straight, if 
need be. But I couldn’t see the sight on 
the gun. I went to a doctor, and he told 
me that I had a waterfall, cascade, 
cataract, or something like that on my 
right eye, and would have to wait until it 
got ripe before anything could be done 
about it. A pleasant prospect for a man 
of eighty years! And, besides, I can’t get 
out much because I have contracted the 
bad habit of falling now and then, and the 
automobile drivers object to my falling in 
front of their cars.” 


THAT is the kind of merry man Captain 
Neatherry is, and some of the reasons 
for it I shall. give you in his own words. 

“Jim,” he said to me, one night after I 
had taken him home and we were standing 
in front of his humble door, “there are not 
many things in life that count. Love is the 
one big thing. I love my God, I love 
my fellow men, I love children, flowers, 
poetry, and dogs. I can’t see very well 
now, and my hearing is getting bad. [’m 
crippled, and have a hard time getting 
around. Butif you can find a happter man 
than I am, shoot him and bring him in. 
I’d like to see him! 

“I used to drink some,” he went on, 
“but I quit that more than twenty years 
ago, because I figured that I had had my 
share. I wanted to leave some for the 
rest of the world! I never have made 
much money, and never have saved any 
at all. I don’t know exactly how much or 
how little I make out of my paper, because 
it is so dull to keep records. But I figure 
that a man ought to have faith eNouet in 
life and in himself not to be scared to 
death that he will run out of money. I 
always spent mine. That’s what it is for. 
Still, I have sent eight or nine girls 
through business college on scholarships.” 

And that again is Cictain Neatherry. 
Serious one minute; so serious, indeed, as 
to be inspiring, and frivolous the next. 
He is always that way. He has un- 
bounded faith in God and in life; and an 
unbounded sense of humor applied to 
himself. 

He likes to distribute flowers among his 
girl friends. Out in the cemetery where 
his family plot is located, he cultivates 
roses in between the graves. Each Sunday 
morning when he ts able to he goes there 
and works with the flowers. He has no 
yard at his home. Often on Monday 
mornings I have seen him come jauntily 
into the governor’s ofhice, squint around a 
few minutes to get his eyes accustomed to 
the bright light from the windows, and 
then go over to the desks of the young 


women who work there, distributing beau- 
tiful rosebuds. 

One winter afternoon I went to see him, 
for he had been unwell and had missed 
several card games. As I entered he 
looked up from his book and pointed toa 
whisk broom hanging behind the door. 

““Take that and Just off your pants,” 
he said, ‘‘and then sit down. I don’t 
want my furniture messed up.” You 
would have to see that room to appreciate 
the remark. There never was, and never 
will be, a more tumbled-up room. Pictures 
hung askew; pipes were everywhere, and 
so were iatches and tobacco, so that he 
could have his smoke any time he wanted 
it without getting up and hunting for the 
utensils. 

We chatted along for a time in a banter- 
ing way, and then fell to talking seriously. 

“Captain,” I said, “‘I don’t believe you 
ever hated anyone.” 

“Oh yes, I have,” he replied; “I hate 
all liars and tattlers.” 

““But have you ever hated any indi 
vidual?” I asked. 

“Once,” he replied, his face settling 
into a pained expression. ‘‘] hated one 
man and hated him good and hard. It 
made me unhappy, and three times every 
day I prayed to God that he would rid my 
heart of hatred. I soon got over hating 
that man. I don’t like him yet, and don’t 
expect to, either. But I don’t hate him 
any more, and I would divide with him 
the crust of a biscuit that I had cooked 
myself if he needed it. I might hope just a 
little,” he added, laughing again, ‘‘that it 
would choke him, and it probably would. 
Sull, I’d divide with him!” 


N ONE occasion I tried to interview 

Captain Neatherry, but didn’t get 
anywhere with it. He just wouldn’t take 
himself seriously. 

“‘I was born when I was very young,” 
he began, “in Franklin County, North 
Carolina, and, like most other boys, I soon 
began to grow. I kept that up until I got 
to be something more than six feet tall, 
and then called it a day. I became a 
printer’s devil, then an editor, and then a 
devil again.” 

That was as far as I ever got with a 
formal interview. But it wasn’t necessary 
for me to get any further, for in our 
intimate friendship I learned far more 
than I could possibly have learned by 
asking him questions. For three years 
saw him peviilarly, and then I moved away. 

After a year I went back, and one of the 
first men I set out to see was the old 
captain. Someone told me not to go. 
“He won’t recognize you,” this friend 
said, “for I’ve heard that his eyes are poor 
and his health gone. It will hurt you to 
see him.” 

But | went anyway. 

I knocked at his door, but he didn’t 
answer. I went into that cue 
living-room, but he was not there. 
went on back into the kitchen, and there, 
beneath a lone electric light bulb, I saw 
the tall, slim figure of the old man. He 
had on the longest bathrobe I had ever 
seeny and was busy washing dishes. 

“Nello, Captain!” I called. 
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NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


ANNOUNCES 


New Special Six Sedan 
New Advanced Six Sedan 


The New The New 
Special Six Series | Advanced Six Series 


Now Nash presents for your inspection the New 
Special Six series and Advanced Six series. 


They reflect more vividly than ever before the su- 
perior character of Nash manufacturing. 


And they provide fresh proof of the authentic and 
‘masterly artistry of Nash body craftsmanship. 
Beautifully low and close to the road, they have the 


smartness and graceful symmetry that instantly at- 
tract the eye. 


And the enclosed bodies, which are original Nash- 
Seaman conceptions, are further strikingly enriched 
with a new French-type roof construction exclusive 
in America to Nash. 


Completely encircling the body and extending for- 
ward to the radiator shell on both sides is a beveled 
body molding on all models of both series which 


St 7 js ae emphasizes the custom-built look of these cars. waar oe 
cioere oe And included as standard equipment on all models —_—This series embraces 
new body etyles with -- ## No extra cost are 4-wheel brakes of special Nash ag tacrihl oee 


the same wheelbase. design, full balloon tires, and five disccwheels.— \:5¢5; two wheelbase lengths. 
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E&verywhere~ 
you see Cheney 


Slubular Ties 


OU see Cheney Tubulars 

wherever there are men 
who appreciate real tie value. 
These fine ties have no seams 
to rip—no lining to wrinkle, 
or get displaced. Naturally, 
they give long service and 
end tie troubles. 


HENEY TUBULARS—four- 
in-hands and bats—are 
woven in one piece. They 
slide easily under the collar, 
and keep their shape. Haber- 
dashers have them in plain 
colors as well as in new 
patterns. 


Look for the name in the neckband 
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All silk or silk mixtures 
Four-in-hands and Bats 
CHENEY BROTHERS 
215 Fourth Ave., New York 


He turned, lifting the dishpan from the 
sink, peered hard at me a moment, and 
then let out a yell of delight. 

1 my son, come here!”’ he called. 

ose old Confederate eyes were not 
dim. That gallant spirit hadn’t given up. 
He was the same old captain—the same 
old master of his fate, the same old cap- 
tain of his soul. | 

“You did me a dirty trick,” he said, 

utting his dishpan down, and throwing 
bis arms over my shoulders. ‘‘ You got me 
dependent upon you for a good time, and 
then you went off and left me!”’ 

I thought he was serious, and therefore 
I was worried. But he was only jesting. 


“I’m weaned away from you now,” he ° 


went on. “I’ve found me another partner, 
who can catch more deuces 1n a card game 
than you ever could.” 

Each time I have gone back to my old 
home I have seen the captain, and always 
his welcome ts the cheeriest in town. Last 
winter I took him some quail I had shot, 
and he accepted them eagerly. 

“Once more I eat!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘But 
I do wish,” he went on, ‘“‘that you had 
brought me a rabbit instead of these birds. 
A rabbit hasn’t got so many feathers to be 
pulled out.” 

Again we fell to talking, and again we 
went from the jovial to the serious. 

‘*How are you, Captain?’*I asked. 

“Tm averted” he replied. ‘Two days 
ago was New Year’s, and five of my 
friends, each one thinking I wouldn’t have 
anything to eat, sent me big dinners on 
trays. And a sixth friend took me to his 
house for dinner. It was the same way 
Christmas. How can a man eighty-one 
years old stand that kind of thing? 

“‘But, seriously,” he said, “I’m on the 
down grade. I reached the top of the hill 
long ago, and I’m mighty near the bottom 
on the other side now. But it’s all right. 
I’ve lived longer than most folks, and had 
a better time. I can’t complain, and 
wouldn’t if I could.” 


PERHABS, by now, you have begun to 
know why Captain Neseherey is never 
lonely. He loves God, loves people; he 
will not have hate in his heart. He helps 
orphans. He reads and plays. He culti- 
vates flowers. He is a joy to all the 
children in his neighborhood and at the 
Odd Fellows orphanage, which he fre- 

uently visits. He radiates merriment. 
He lives alone, but makes an adventure 


of it. He has scores of friends. ... 
These are some of the reasons why he is 
always in such high spirits. But there is 
still another reason, and I learned it by 
chance, almost. Anyway, I had known 
him for a long time before he confided it 
to me. 


THAPPENEDoneafternoonthat I went 
by his rooms to summon him to a card 
game. Just for the fun of it, the governor 
and I used to send him official summonses 


“occasionally to these games. We fixed 


them up as if they were state papers of 
the gravest importance, which always de- 
lighted the old veteran. 

On this afternoon I reached his rooms 
about supper time, and went on back into 
his kitchen. He was just ready to put his 
meager, hand-cooked meal on the table. 
I glanced around at the table, and was 
surprised to see three plates set. Each one 
had its own steel knives and forks, with 
wooden handles, and in front of each one 
was a drinking glass. 

“Company coming?” I asked. 

Captain Neatherry seemed just a little 
bit embarrassed. 

“Why, yes,” he finally replied. “TF 
always have company at meal time.” 

“IT thought you lived alone,” I an- 
swered. “You've been fooling me.” 

““No, I haven’t fooled you,” he said, 
and came over close to me. “Jim,” he 
went on, ‘I’m going to tell you something 
that I don’t talk about. I was telling the 
truth when I said I always had company 
at my meals. That plate at the head of 
the table is for my wife, this one is for my 
son, and the other is mine. My wife has 
been dead nearly twelve years, and my 
son longer than that; but I always put 
plates at the table for them, provided 
nobody else is coming. I’m afraid other 
prerie might think I’m silly. I don’t 

elieve in any supernatural things, but 
the idea of the plates there appealed to 
me, so I put them where they would be 
if my folks were still living on this earth. 

aT didn’t think about doing that for a 
long time, but then one day I read a 
mighty pretty story. I’ve forgotten where 
I Dad it, or what the name was, but it 
told of a man who always set an extra 
plate for some unseen visitor. The notion 
attracted me, and I’ve found that putting 
those plates there, and having my folks 
always fresh in my memory keeps me from 
being lonely when I eat.” 


Imagination 
(Continued from page 15) 


I don’t care who you are or what you 
are, the most important force in your life 
is imagination. The truer your imagina- 
tion the more certain your success—and 
success does not mean wealth. I can 
imagine a man whose life would be a 

rand success who never did anything 

bit sit and imagine. Nothing can take its 
place; it is snd peneable With it, life 
continues to be and to move and to 
achieve; without it, life would cease. 

If you cannot imagine starving to death, 
who will bother to plant crops? Each man 
imagines his death, so he takes life 
insurance. 

Morse imagined the telegraph; Edison 


imagined the incandescent light; Wana- 
maker imagined a great store; Tony the 
Greek imagines a hne shoeshine parlor; 
Mr. Bacon imagined the beautiful Lincoln 
Memorial; Burbank imagined his plant 
species; Mike the wop: imagines a ditch 
before he commences to shovel. 

Not I, not you, not a living soul can 
name an achievement or an action which 
can come to pass until first imagination 
has done its work and paved the way. 

Therefore, I insist—and the world is 
Overrunning with proof of it—that the 
most important thing in the world is 
nothing more nor less than imagina- 
tion. 
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“Captains Courageous” 


(Continued from page 51) 


I asked Captain MacDonald if that 
voyage with the “ Howard” was his worst 
experience at sea. 

**Gosh!”’ said the gray-haired skipper. 
“How can I answer that? It’s not the 
worst, and it’s not the least. I’ve been 
fishing forty-one years, and there’s soeiee 
a year that something hasn’t happened. 
I take my luck as it comes, and which is 
worst I don’t know. I lost a vessel off 
Cape Sable, Nova Scotia, once—was run 
down by a steamer, and our schooner 
sank in less’n a minute. 

“It was thick a-fog,” said the captain, 
when I asked for particulars. “This was 
in 1916. I was sailing the ‘Oriole,’ one of 
the fastest schooners ever out of Glouces- 
ter. It was the twelfth of August, and 
we had been twenty-two days out on the 
Grand Banks off Newfoundland, halibut- 
ting, and were homeward bound with a full 
trip of fish. 

*‘About eight o’clock of the evening, 
when we were about forty miles off Cape 
Sable, we heard a steamer’s whistle. You 
could hardly see from stem to stern on the 
‘Oriole,’ the fog was so thick. I called all 
hands on deck to keep a sharp lookout. 
From the sound of it, the steamer seemed 
to be bearing about nor’-nor’west. The 
wind was light; our schooner was on the 
port tack, going about four miles an hour. 

‘* Before we heard the steamer’s whistle 
a second time, we sighted her masthead 
lights in the fog, and in a few seconds she 
was into us, striking the ‘Oriole’ forward 
to grub-beam and cutting her almost in 
two. There was a sound of crash, of 
crunching and breaking, a second or two 
of quiet, then yelling and shouting. The 
sea was still, and in the fog every noise 
seemed right close to us. 

**] sang out to get to the dories, and the 
men scrambled for them. They got one 
dory out and eight men in it. But the 
tackle of the other dory had been dam- 
aged, and they couldn’t launch her. ‘Save 
yourself best way you can! She’ll sink in 
a few seconds!’ I yelled. 

“‘When the steamer cut into us she 
broke into the rigging, and now it hun 
over her bow. Eight of our men dambed 
up that wrecked rigging onto the deck 
of the steamer. Another one ran to the 
stern and jumped into the water. Another 
picked up two life buoys and jumped into 
the sea clutching them. Still another of 
our crew took two buoys and climbed into 
the dory which had been left on deck. He 
sat there, hoping that the dory would 
float when the schooner went down. 


“FRHREE men were left on the deck of 

the ‘Oriole’ besides myself. Our bow 
was now all under water, with three feet 
of water in the main hatch. I yelled, ‘Try 
to save yourself, for she’s going to go in a 
second!’ With that, I jumped for the 
main rigging and climbed up it. 

“One of the crew standing by said, ‘Old 
man, if you can go there I can.’ He 
started up the rigging after me, and the 
crash came on the way up. The ship 
foundered, the rigging broke between his 
hands and my feet, the mainm’st snapping 
eighteen feet from the masthead, and he 


went down with the wreck. I never saw 
him again. 

“The main tops'l, main gaff, and main 
topm’st of the schooner came crashin 
down into the steamer’s fo’m’st an 
carried that away. But it was a lucky 
smash for me, for I was carried with the 
broken mgging over the rail onto the 
steamer’s deck. I could hear the ship’s 
crew shouting at the after end of the ship, 
where they were trying to get a lifeboat 
out. But we took the smallest boat, and 
picked up three of our men in the water. 

“The fellow who jumped with the two 
buoys had gone down with the ‘Oriole’ 
in her sucking whirlpool, and we never 
expected to see him again. But he came 
up, after an awful wait, bleeding at the 
nose and ears, and we picked him up. It 
was the same way with the one who got 
into the dory with his two buoys. The 
dory went dea with the ship and we 
never saw sign of it again, but he came up, 
and he’s still living to-day. The fellow 


who jumped from the stern was never seen 
again. Three other men of our crew were 
lost. 


THE ship was a Norwegian freighter, 
with a cargo of lumber bound for 
France. She lay around till daylight. The 
fog had lifted somewhat, but there was 
nothing of the wreck in sight. 

“The master found her plates were 
squashed in forward, and the forward part 
of the ship was full of water. So he de- 
cided to go to Halifax for temporary 
repairs and to land our crew. From there 
the American consul sent us home to 
Gloucester.” 

a Fog is the fisherman’s worst enemy, 
isn’t 1t?” 

“‘Well, we have more of it, maybe, than 
any other one thing,” answered Mac- 
Donald. ‘Fogs come often and thick on 
the Grand Banks and all around Sable 
Island and, in fact, in all these northern 
fishing grounds. We fish in a fog or snow- 
storm, same as in clear weather, and of 
course there are all sorts of chances of 
getting run down. 

“Back in June, 1922, finstance, the 
“Melicia Enos’ with her crew of five men 
sailed from Gloucester, bound for George’s 
Bank, which is nght here off Massachu- 
setts Bay. They were sword-fishing. She 
never returned, and nothing has ever been 
heard of her or any of her men. It was 
thick a-fog all that week, and the only way 
we can account for her disappearance is 
that she was run down and sunk by a 
steamer. 

‘Then, in a fog, there’s danger of get- 
ting aground or bance into a wreck. 
The ‘Esperanto,’ the fast Gloucester 
schooner that won the international races 
in 1920, was returning from the banks 
with a full trip of fish when in the fog 
she struck a submerged wreck off Sable 
Island, and went down. All aboard were 
saved. 

“And there was the ‘Elizabeth How- 
ard,’ my old schooner of that March 
hurricane off Sable Island. She escaped 
that time; but eight months later, while on 
a trip for herring, she lost her bearings_in 
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In 508 Cash Awards 


Squibb Educational Contest 


Each advertisement of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons has an educational purpose. It gives 
information which, if followed, will lead to 
better health. To help accomplish this 
purpose, we will distribute $25,000.00 in 
cash awards among 508 contestants who 
give the best answers to eleven questions. 


Ten of these eleven questions appear in 
this column. The eleventh and last question 
will be announced on Saturday, October 


24, 1925. 
The Questions 


Notice that none of the contest questions is difi- 
cult to answer, nor does the answering of them 
require professional or knowledge. 
You can get the information you need to answer 


these questions from Squibb adv ents— 
follow them regularly. other Squibb adver- 
tisemefits on pages 101, 110, 120, 138 and 137 of 
this magazine. 


1. What is ‘*The Danger Line”’ in the mouth? 
Why is it so called? 

2. How can you best guard your teeth against 
Acid Decay and your gums against Pyorrhea 
and thus maintain your general health? 

3. What is the important constituent of 
Squibb’s Dental Cream? Why is it so impor- 


tant? 
4. Why should a dental cream be free from grit 
or similar abrasives? 
*6&. Of what value are antiseptics, germ-destroy- 
ing chemicals or astringents in a dental 


cream? 

*@. Why should a dental cream be free from sub- 
stances that would be harmful when con- 
tinually used in the mouth? 

7. Why is a correct dentifrice of the utmost im- 
postance in the care of *s mouths? 


children 
8. should you have in the family medicine 
cabinet such products as are approved 
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Soutbtes Con. iver Oil, Squibb Castor Sal 
8 -Liver Oil, Squibb’s t 
ibb’s Bicarbonate : . 
10 y is it important to consider the “‘Price- 
less Ingredient’ before you buy? 
*Amended , 
The Awards 
1st award $2,000.00 
2nd award 1,500.00 
3rd award 1,000.00 
2 awards of 500.00 each 
3 awards of 258.00 each 
50 awards of 100.00 each 
100 §©awards of 50.00 each 
350 awards of 25.00 each 
508 awards totaling $25,000.00 


100 Special Awards of $25.00 Each 


One hundred of the $25.00 awards will be set 
aside for the 100 contestants who give the best 
answers to any one question. inners of the 
general awards will not be eligible for these 
special awards. Thus you may answer only 
one of the eleven questions, or if you answer 
all or any number of the eleven questions, and 
your answers as a whole do not win a general 
award, you have a chance to win one these 
special awards. 


You Need the FREE Booklet 


We have prepared a new bookict, entitled “The 
Squibb Educational Contest.” This little booklet 
is filled with interesting and helpful information, 
which we believe will be of value to you in answer- 
ing the questions in this contest. It also contains the 
conditions of the contest. You should have this 
booklet. We shall be pleased to mail you a copy 
free of charge as soon as it comes off the press. To 
assure receipt of your copy at an early date, we 
suggest that you mail the coupon below at once. 
CONTEST EDITOR, E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
P. O. Box 1132, City Hall Station, New York 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet, 
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GS 
With a few strokes 
of a pen 


RICHELIEU 
demonstrated that’ the 
en is mightier 
! than the Sword” 


INCE Richelieu’s day, Waterman's 

has added even more to the power 

of the pen, and men as great as he have 

selected it because of the exceptional 
service it always renders. 


Watermanis ideal Fountain Pen 


satisfies every pen-need perfectly 


Made with different sized holders to fit 
different sized hands, pen points that suit 
every style of writing, and an ink capac- 
ity unequaled in pens of the same size. 


The lip-guard, the clip-cap, the special 
filling device and the spoon-feed are four 
outstanding features. 


Ask any one of 50,000 merchants to 
show you the style illustrated; with 
cardinal, black or mottled holder. Make 
your selection at $4.00 or in larger sizes 
at $5.50 or $6.50. 


a fog and went aground at Porter’s 
Island, Nova Scotia. She was lost, but all 
aboard were saved. 

‘I might go on and call the roll of the 
Gloucester vessels. Sooner or later the 
sea gets em—when their time has come. 

“Boe is dangerous at all times, but it 
seems worst of all when you're out in an 
open boat and can’t see your schooner. | 
calculate the number of men who've been 
adrift in a dory and lost 1s greater even 
than the number of those who have gone 
down in shipwreck. 

‘“‘If anything can be worse’n fog it’s a 
snowstorm. f guess the experience | 
remember with the strongest feelings 1s 
one I had on the Grand Banks in my 
early days. I was only nineteen then, one 
of the crew of fourteen men on the 
schooner ‘Abbie F. Morris.’ It was 
February, and we had struck fine fishing 
and were about ready to turn back for 
Gloucester. On the last day I was out 
with another fellow in a dory hauling 
trawls in a light snow. 

““By the time we got up all our lines 
and fish, the snow was coming fast and 
thick. We couldn’t sight our vessel. It 
was evening, coming on dark, and the 
snow was shutting us in, driving sharp 
from the so’east, and getting stronger 
every minute. 

‘““By dark it was blowing a moderate 
gale. We had a full load of fish in the dory, 
and I knew we couldn’t ride a rough sea 
with all that weight. So Pete, my partner. 
and I chucked overboard all the fish but 
four good-sized halibut. I lashed two of 
"em in the bottom of the boat to steady 
her. Then I piled on top of ’em the coils 
of trawls. Then we split up the other two 
fish into thin, long, broad strips, and laid 
them over the trawls, making a shield or 
kind of roof, to shed the water that washed 
over us with every breaking wave. 

“Pete was an Icelander, but hadn’t had 
many rough times at sea yet. He was in 
the how end of the dory, I at the stern. 
As the water grew rougher with the 
mounting wind, the dory began to pitch 
and toss. The blackness of the sea and 
the wild, crazy motion of it were something 
frightful to have to look at. 

‘I guess this is our end,’ said Pete 
mournfully. 

‘“*Shut you up,’ I says; ‘if you’re going 
to die to-night, t ain’e. I’m going to make 
a fight for my life.’ 


“YVHEN the dories put out from the 
schooner that afternoon, the skip- 
per had said that if any of us failed to 
show up, he’d anchor. go I figured the 
best thing for us was to stay as near as 
possible to where we were. We dropped 
our little anchor, with a buoy. 

‘We had two buckets. I put a lanyard 
in each and made ’em fast to the dory. | 
also tied myself to the boat so that if | 
were washed overboard I could pull back 
in. Pete lashed himself in. So we were all 
ready to mide out the storm—and the 
storm came. 

“It blew almost a hurricane all night, a 
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wind hauled to the so’west, and in an hour 
it was blowing a living gale of wind again. 
The snow had let up. We could see; but 
there were. no signs of a schooner any- 
where. We laid at anchor all day. In the 
afternoon the wind hauled in to the nor’- 
west, and blew harder. Dark came on 
again, mighty fearsome, I tell you—the 
foam hissing and lashing us, the sea wild 
and mad, as I had never seen it in my 
young life. We were just a mite on that 
monstrous raging sea. 

“*This is the night I die,’ said Pete. 

‘**Gosh, no!’ I sang back to him, above 
the gale. ‘I wouldn’t shake hands with 
the devil if I met him.’ 

“But the devil seemed mighty near all 
that night. The snow started up again 
after dark. Then it began to hail. The 
wind got up to forty-five miles an hour. 
Lord, Sve never spent a night like that 
night! We hadn’t eaten for mor’n thirty- 
six hours. Our clothes were stiff with the 
frozen spray and water. And the hail—I 
never knew anything to cut and bite and 
keep up fighting as it did, blowing into 
my face at a speed faster’n any express 
train. 

“All night it kept up. The wind not 
only fought us with the snow and hail, but 
it fought us with the sea, which it kicked 
up into foaming mountains that carried 
our little shell of a boat up till we thought 
we would touch the blackest snow clouds. 


And then she would slide us down a steep: 


bluff of water, till it seemed we'd drop into 
the devil’s own hell. I never want to 
spend such a night again. . 


“yust before daylight the snow and 
sleet let up, ehough the wind didn’t, 
and the sun came up clear. We could see. 
We strained our eyes in every direction, 
and finally sighted the spars of a schooner 
about four miles away. 

‘But four miles is a long distance in a 
ragin 
tasted food for two nights and a day it 
seemed four hundred miles. 

“Pete gave up again. ‘I’m going to die 
this time, sure,’ he groaned. 

“““Aw, buck up, Pete,’ I urged him; ‘if 
you die I’ll have your clothes, and live 
onger still.’ 

‘‘The schooner was across the wind 
from us, and the wind was stiff and the 
sea mighty rough. We just lay to at 
anchor all day. At night the wind 
moderated. We screwed on the winch and 
hove up the anchor, and rowed for the 
vessel. It took us till nigh midnight to 
make the four miles. 

“Finally, we loomed up under the stern 

of our schooner. The watch on deck, 
seeing a dark object coming from nowhere, 
jumped up in a fnght and went racing 
down forward, yelling, ‘Here comes their 
tated He slipped on the icy deck and 
ell headlong and got an awful smash. In 
fact, he nigh killed himself. But the 
hubbub awaked the crew, and they came 
piling up on deck. 

*“*My God, but I’m glad to see you 
boys!’ said the skipper, as we were pulled 
up over the rail. ‘I never expected to see 
you oa 

“*Well,’ I says, grinning at Pete, ‘ 
bad penny always turns up.’ 

“The man down forward was groaning 
and twisting himself in pain, and we all 
turned to and got him down below, where 
he could be doctored. We took a little 
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sea, and to two men who hadn’t | 
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nourishment and then turned in our- 
selves. We were pretty well used up; but 
we hadn’t been half as scared, I guess, as 
the man who saw our ghosts.” 

This squat, sturdy rowboat, the dory, is 
more typical of deep-sea fishing, perhaps, 
than any other craft; and therefore the 
most typical and frequent story of fishing 
adventure is the dory story. As the 
Gloucester men fish, the dory is the one 
universal piece of equipment, used in 
every branch of the fisheries, though the 
fishing technique itself varies with the 
kinds of fish caught. 

Mackerel, herring, pollack, shad, and 
porgies—all of chick are surface fish—are 
caught by encircling a school with a long 
seine eile closing the bottom of the seine 
by drawing a purse string. Gill nets also 
are used in mackereling; they are set like 
fences across a section of the banks, and 
the fish swim into the net and entangle 
themselves. Dories are used in manipu- 
lating both the seines and the nets. 

But the great staples of the Gloucester 
fisheries are the fish which swim and feed 
along the ocean bottom—ground fish, 
they are called—ot which the cod, the 
haddock, and the halibut are the main 
fares. Cod has been the chief fish from 
Colonial times, because of the prolific 
schools of cod which swarm in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

In the early days, when a Gloucester 
man found a halibut on his line, he would 
usually throw it back, for halibut was not 
regarded as desirable food. Sometimes 
the prevalence of halibut in certain waters 
would cause the skipper to lift anchor and 
sail away to some more congenial fishin 
bank, where he could hook the desire 
cod without annoyance from the worth- 
less halibut. 

To-day, when the halibut is the choicest 
product of the fisheries, and fetches the 
highest prices, and engages the services of 
the largest schooners, 1t seems strange 
that there should have been a time when 
this big fish was not only neglected but 
definitely rejected. Some Gloucester 
vessels fish for halibut as far off as the 
coast of Greenland, a distance of one 
thousand eight hundred miles. 

“Tve caught ’em off the coast of Ice- 
land,” said ‘Capt'n Dan,’ ‘‘and one of the 
choicest halibut grounds I ever fished in 
was a new bank I discovered off the coast 
of Labrador in pune, 1923. I was driv- 
ing around in the ice 1n the ‘Sir John 
French’ when I found plenty of fish on a 
bank that measured about two hundred 
miles long by ninety miles wide, in places. 
I named the grounds the Labrador Bank, 
and notified the Government in Wash- 
ington.” 


THe halibut fisherman is guided largely 
by the character of the bottom. As 
soon as a schooner has reached the fishing 
grounds, the skipper drops a lead. The 
lead has a smear of butter or soft soap on 
the under side; when it touches bottom 
particles of the ocean floor adhere, and the 
skipper can tell by what comes up whether 
it 1s the sort of place where fish feed. 
Certain kinds of vegetation are a sure 
sign of halibut. Also, certain kinds of 
gravel. 

As soon as the fishermen find a favor- 
able bottom they drop anchor, launch 
their dories, and with two men to a dory 
proceed to lay their trawls. A trawl isa 


stout line from which hang short lines at 
intervals of ten feet, each short line 
carrying a baited hook. The trawl is 
anchored at each end, and also buoyed. 
It lies on the bottom, and the buoy lines 
permit it to be lifted. A large schooner, 
carrying ten or twelve dories, may have 
as much as five miles of trawls down when 
all lines are set. 

Cod and halibut are often found on the 
same bank. Some halibut are light 
colored, others a dull gray. The white are 
in greater demand and bring the best 
prices, and naturally the fishermen try to 
drop their trawls where the white are 
prevalent. 

“The truth is, they taste the same,” 
said Captain MacDonald. ‘‘There’s no 
more difference between white halibut 
and gray than there is between a brown 
egg and a white one. But people seem to 
prefer the white.” 

A good haul doesn’t mean that every 
hook of the trawl is occupied. If one 
hook out of five has a catch, that 1s 
considered good. 

“The biggest halibut I ever landed 
weighed three hundred and_ eighty 
pounds,” said Captain MacDonald, “and 
measured seven feet long. The dory men 
always carry a gob stick to kill the fish, 
for if you took a big one into the boat 
alive he might crush a man’s foot, or slap 
a hole in the bottom by his flapping.” 

Ten thousand pounds of fish in one haul 
is considered good. Two and sometimes 
three hauls a day are made, if conditions 
are favorable. 

‘The biggest one day I ever had,” said 
Captain MacDonald, ““was 60,000 pounds 
caught in one haul off Hamilton’s Inlet, 
Labrador, seventy miles off shore. In 
two days there we took 106,000 pounds of 
fish. The biggest single trip in my expen- 
ence was 120,000 pounds. I’ve made a 
good many trips around l100,000 pounds. 
At the present time 30,000 pounds is 
considered a fair trip. 


“FINWENTY-FOUR days is the average 
voyage halibutting. Mostly it is done 
on a sharing system. The ownersof the ves- 
sel get one fourth of the stock, pay all the 
bills, and divide the rest among the crew. 
The captain ts paid a commission by the 
owners and also shares with the men. 

“‘A twenty or twenty-four-days voyage, 
if everything goes well, may net each man 
around one hundred dollars. Sometimes 
it’s a little more, but in general his earn- 
ings range from that down to nothing—or 
maybe in debt. The average earnings of 
the fishermen will run about one thousand 
dollars a year for ten months’ work. 
Sometimes they go up to one thousand 
five hundred dollars, rarely above that.” 

“The halibut season extends from 
pane to November. There are one 

undred and six vessels documented at 
the port of Gloucester, and twenty-eight 
of them—which includes the largest 
schooners—are the halibut fleet. During 
November and December most of the 
halibutters are tied up at the wharves, and 
their crews are occupied with landlubberly 
jobs—though a few go south and fish for 
the red snapper on the Campeche Bank of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

A few others dare the ice of the northern 
fishing grounds, and even in midwinter 
hunt halibut-off Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland,’ Gaptain MacDonald says he 
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has made some of his finest trips in 
December, and usually makes a winter 
voyage, leaving Gloucester around De- 
cember rsth. In forty-one years of fishing 
he has spent five Chastuiesa at home. 
And he has a wife and four children too, 
and loves home as much as the next 
one. 

As one pokes about the salty wharves of 
this half-moon harbor of Gloucester, 
where, according to tradition, the Norse- 
men touched a thousand years ago, and 
where Captain John Smith landed in 1614, 
the glamour of the place seeps in. Other 
communities are old. It isn’t just age that 
distinguishes Gloucester. 

She started as a fishing port when she 
was founded as an English colony, and a 
hshing port she has remained—the 
greatest in the New World to-day. 

““Te’s a free life—that’s why you can’t 
tear a fisherman away from the sea,” said 
Captain MacDonald. “‘ There’s always the 
chance of making a big haul, and the 
dangers add spice to it. 

**And there’s no branch of seamanship 
that has a better discipline; I'll say that 
for the Gloucester fishermen. The reason 
is that the men are treated as equals; the 
skipper and his crew are comrades to- 
nn eat in the same mess, sleep in the 
same cabin, share together the same hard- 
ships and the same rewards. In thirty-five 
years as master of vessels—and I’ve had 
more than twenty schooners under me in 
that time—I’ve never carried a gun nor 
felt the need of one. Yes, sir, the fisher- 
men are a great class of seamen, and 
nobody can say too much for ’em.” 


Going Fast Does 
Not Always Mean 
Going Far 
(Continued from page 47) 


“At the annual meeting one year, 
everything happened, up to a certain 
point, just as in previous years. As I 
owned a majority of the stock, I could 
name the directors. My two associates 
and I made up the boat. 

““*We'll elect the same directors as last 
year,’ I said. 

“‘Tt was then the duty of the directors 
to elect the officers. 

“*We'll also elect the same officers,’ 
I added. 

““*No, we won't!’ shouted my forty- 
dollars-a-month clerk. ‘We’re going to 
have a change around here!’ 

“*I was dumfounded; but there was 
nothing I could do. The two of them were 
in cahoots. They represented the major- 
ity on the board of directors, and they 
promptly elected themselves to hold all 
the offices. I was left with nothing except 
a majority of the stock! 

“They controlled the treasury. There- 
fore, for the third time since my arrival in 
Chicago, I was left practically flat. I had 
absolutely nothing except what little 
money happened to be in my pocket at 
the moment—maybe thirty or forty 
dollars. 

_ “LT immediately ceased to think of my 
interest in the business as an asset, now 
that | had lost control of it; and soon 
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Some days everything goes fine. 
You wake up refreshed and full 
of energy. You turn the work out 
easily. Everybody seems to like you. 


You’re appreciated. A pretty good 
world, Dr. Jekyll! 


Another day. You wake up with 
a grouch. Everything goes wrong. 
The work piles up. What’s the use of 
anything? Good night—and may you 
never wake up—Mr. Hyde! 


There’s a little of both Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in every man. 
Dr. Jekyll would be a great success 
in the world if Mr. Hyde weren’t 
lurking in the background. He’s a 
wrong-headed blunderer. He eats 
food which he knows isn’t good for 
him. He stays up too late at night. 
He doesn’t take any regular exercise. 
He scorns fresh air. Worst of all, 
perhaps, he loads himself with arti- 
ficial stimulants, meal after meal. 


This is the nature of such a stimu- 
lant as caffein: it deadens the 
sense of fatigue, and with- 
draws energy from the body’s 
vital reserve. Bit by bit this 


We don’t enjoy the nervousness, 
the sleeplessness, the headache and 
indigestion, but we are careless—or 
“won’t have our habits interfered 
with.” Often these “trifling” bad 
habits get us into serious difficulty. 


It is so easy to avoid caffein, and 
still enjoy a hot drink at mealtime. 
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whole wheat and bran. 


Give this plan a trial! Accept the 
offer of Carrie Blanchard, famous 
food demonstrator! 
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you want Instant Postum, made instantly in 
the cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 
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adding boiling water, is one of the 
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afterward it failed. For my part, I moved 
down the hall a few doors, in the same 
office building, rented a small room, and 
began again. I have been right here in 
the same building ever since—thirty-four 
years! | 


HEN I started afresh, I madeareso- 

lution. It was on the subject of 
credit. I resolved that I would never buy 
anything that I had to pay for with notes. 
I had reached the conclusion, as a result 
of my own experiences and from observa- 
tion of others, that one of the worst things 
a person can do Is to try to go ahead too 
fast. It usually leads to skipping some of 
the esséntial ghee 

*“You have to go back later and pick up 
what you aed and the result is that 
you don’t get ahead as fast as if you had 
moved more slowly and made sure. To 
use credit too freely is a common way of 
moving too fast, and I resolved to limit 
myself in that respect. That is good sense 
and good business. 

“‘Nobody has ever seen a note of the 
L. E. Myers Company, outside of notes 
en at our banks for borrowed money. 

f we cannot buy materials, or whatever 
we need, for cash or on open account, we 
do not buy it. 

“An experience in 1907 has made me 
be doubly sure that this rule is not 
violated. 

“In that year we had obligations of 
three hundred and forty thousand dollars 
that we couldn’t meet. We very nearly 
failed. Indeed, we would have, if I had 
not accumulated some personal funds that 
saved us. - 

*“Some time before, I had hired a high- 
priced manager. He was ambitious. He 
saw some very big construction jobs to 
be done. They called for a bigger outfit 
than we had at the time; but he kept 
urging and urging me to go ahead. I let 
him go ahead. 

“‘In order to tackle one particular job, 
we incurred heavy obligations. Weused the 
credit we were able to get, and we used 
it to the limit. The financial panic of 1907 
caught us with those obligations on our 
hands, and we couldn’t pay. That is 
exactly how so many are caught, and why 
sO many go under. 

“‘Fortunately, I had saved about one 
hundred and seventy-fivethousand dollars. 
I gave it to the company, and that saved 


us. 

“This case illustrates perfectly the dan- 
ger of using credit to go ahead too fast. 

“You must remember that cash is 
behind credit. Every obligation, finally, 
has to be paid dollar for dollar. There is 
no way to escape that, except bank- 
ruptcy. 

“*Some people may accept all the easy 

credit they can get, and pull through tight 
places by the skin of their teeth. But a 
far larger number do not pull through, in 
such circumstances. When the pinch 
comes, they fail. 
- “Tt’s all right to be ambitious and 
optimistic. But it’s sound common sense 
to discount your dreams a little, and to 
figure in advance on the possible dis- 
appointments and obstacles that you 
can’t foresee. 

“Exactly the same thing happens, con- 
tinually, in everyday life. I remember 
that our cashier came to me one day with 


the news that one of our stenographers 
wanted an advance on her salary. We 
have a strict rule against making such 
advances. | 

‘The cashier explained that he had no 
authority, and she told him she would 
like to see me about it, as it was ur- 


ent. 

“““What’s wrong?’ I asked, when she 
came to my office. ‘Is somebody sick in 
your family? How does it happen you 
can’t make your salary last from one pay 
day to the next?’ 

‘Not long before, she explained, she 
had opened a charge account at a depart- 
ment store. She thought it was fine to 
say ‘Charge and send!’ and not be asked 
to pay cash on the spot. One purchase led 
to another. 

“She wanted to have a lot of things— 
wanted them right away. When she 
finally came to me, she owed one hune- 
dred and fifteen dollars on the account. 
It was past due, and the store insisted on 
payment. 

‘I then recalled my part in the affair. 
Scarcely three months had passed since I 
received a blank from that store inquirin 
about this young lady as a credit risk. 
supposed 4 had answered the questions 
adequately when I had written at the 
bottom of the sheet: ‘Stenographer, $75 a 
month.’ 

“Nevertheless, they had allowed her, 
on that slender salary and without other 
means, to pile up a debt of one hundred 
and fifteen dollars in two months. I con- 
sidered the people at the store as short- 
sighted and unbusinesslike as she was 
herself. 


“A YOUNG chap in our office spoiled a 

fine chance by over-anxiety, by want- 
ing what he wanted now. We hired him 
as an office boy. He seemed bright, and I 
took an interest in him. 

“I had always employed a woman for 
my secretary; but I wanted a man. I told 
this youngster that if he studied stenog- 
raphy and made good progress I would 
see that he had this opportunity. 

“The boy did study; but he did not 
learn patience. I gave him a chance to go 
to an outlying town, where we were build- 
ing a large hydro-electric plant. It was a 
step forward in his training. 

““He went in November, and a few 
weeks before Christmas asked to come 
home for the holiday. There was no rea- 
sons why he couldn’t have come; but, 
knowing him, I thought it would be just as 
well for him not to come. 

“1 wanted him to find out, for perhaps 
the first time in his life, that he couldn’t 
have everything he wanted, right on the 
dot, just for wishing. I told his boss 
not to + him come have But he came 
anywa 

“A little later he came home for good. 
He hadn’t the stuff in him to stick it out. 
He found it lonesome down there. And 
rather than endure lonesomeness for the 
sake of getting a start in his career, he 
gave up enerels. 

*““So, when you ask me what has im- 
pressed me most as the result of my busi- 
ness experience, I would say it is the fact 
that the average young wage-earner is too 
impatient about getting ahead, and the 
older wage-earner too careless about going 
into debt.” 


++ + + + 
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The Water Bucket Baby 


(Continued from page 57) 


to the plate, two bats over his shoulder. 
As he approached the plate, he motioned 
the umpire to wait a minute. Then he 
_lounged out to whispering distance of 
Dozer Canavan. 

‘“‘Listen, felluh,” he said, eying the 
sullen Canavan. ‘“Y’r wild, see? But 
I’m wild, too, because that guy yuh just 
beaned is my buddy. Fr’m now on you 
commit baseball insteada murder, see? 
Or there'll be tzvo of us hung.” 

And he turned around to shamble slowly 
into position at the plate. Cowed, Cana- 
van grooved the first ball. Scroggins met 
it for a three-bagger, driving in three runs. 
The Big Green thereupon turned to and put 
the game on ice with resounding smashes 
against Canavan’s delivery. When Mc- 
Gonigle took the Dozer out, the crowd 
hooted him all the way to the showers. 


MAN: man, I never knew a head could 

ache like this,” moaned Eddie 
Bryant, in the clubhouse. Tears stood in 
his eyes, forced out by the agonizing pain 
between his temples. He clenched his fists 
and gritted his teeth. “* This big guy can’t 
drive me out of the game, Boss. Let me 
go back in there.” 

‘‘Take y’r time, kid, take y’r time,” 
said Watkins soothingly. 

‘*But I gotta be in there,” cried Eddie 
Bryant. “She'll think something’s wrong 

if I’m not in the line-up.” 
" “Don’t send her the papers,” suggested 
Watkins. 

“But she'll read the others. I’ve got to 
be in there, every day, showing her I’m 
on the job, and all rght,’’ Eddie declared. 

“No hurry,” urged Watkins. ‘TI’ll 
write her a letter, or get Scroggins to. 
We'll tell her about it—” 

“*T’ll tell her about it myself,’ declared 
Eddie savagely, standing up. But the 
effort made hii dizzy. He sat down again 
hastily. “‘ Boss, isn’t there anything for a 
headache?”’ 

“Tell wear off,” said Watkins, his heart 
aching for the boy. 

He forgot, for the moment, his own per- 
sonal fears for Eddie’s return to the game 
as a smart and confdent hitter. Subcon- 
sciously he remembered the old saying, 
‘*They don’t come back. Can’t hold the 
plate once y’ve been beaned.”’ Subcon- 
sciously, he analyzed the weakness of his 
club without Eddie Bryant, his best hitter 
and the pillar of his infield. But, con- 
sciously, fe strove to think of something 
he could do to alleviate the boy’s suffering. 

The trainer brought an ice pack at the 
moment, and Watkins hastened to the 
club office to summon the best physician 
in the city to examine the extent of 
Eddie’s injury. That evening, he was put 
to bed, with an opiate to relieve his split- 
ting head, and for the first evening since 
the training season began he failed to write 
home. 

‘““Scog,” he said, to his lanky room- 
mate, ‘you do it for me. Tell her the 
truth, Scog.” 

‘*Sure, sure,” agreed the lanky Oregon- 
ian. ‘I'll write her so she won't worry.” 

And while the baseball world waited to 
hear how its newest idol fared, and Scrog- 


eins scrawled an awkward note, Eddie 
ryant slept lke a child. Awaking at 
noon the next day, still with the ferce 
tearing and jangling between his temples, 
he took another dose of the prescribed 
drug, and again lapsed into unconscious- 
ness. The Bie Green, fighting mad to 
avenge him on the whole McGonigle 
crew, pounded out another victory. 

Next morning when Eddie woke, his 
head by some miracle had cleared, his 
eyes were bright, and all traces of the in- 
jury had disappeared, except the sore and 
swollen spot above and back of his tem- 
ple. Scroggins was in the room. 

““By jingo, Scog,” said Eddie, grinning 


ruefully as he rubbed the spot, “if that | 


ball had come an inch lower and farther 
front I wouldn’t be awake.”’ 


‘Neither would this big tramp Cana- 


van,” growled Scroggins. ‘‘ But, say, kid, 
how’s it feel?” 

‘Sore, but otherwise all right,” Eddie 
replied, sitting up. ‘If I hadn’t ducked, 
he'd have killed me.” 

“Thank the Lord yuh saw it comin’, 
even if yuh didn’t have time to get clear 
outa the way,” said Scroggins, watching 
the boy closely. 

“Oh, hum—guess I'll get up,” said 
Eddie. ‘Tired of sleep, and staying in 
bed. Work to do. Letter to write. Ball 
game to play. Breakfast—” 

“For an invalid, y’v gotta lot laid out 
for y’rself,” Scroggins remonstrated. 

“Who's an invalid?’”’ demanded Eddie 
Bryant, reaching for a shoe to hurl at the 
big fellow. 

Vith Watkins watching him closely, 
Eddie limbered up at the ball park in the 
morning workout. 

“Tf he can only come back without 
bein’ gun-shy,”’ muttered Watkins to him- 
self. “‘It can’t be done—but mebbe he'll 
doit. If he don’t—good night to us, and 
to him. All I gotta say.” | 

Eddie stood up at the plate as of old, 
and swung lustily. He even chided the 
pitcher for slowing up. There was no sign, 
in his behavior, that he had ever suffered a 
blow on the head. That afternoon he in- 
sisted on going back to his place at first 
base, and Watkins, wondering whether it 
was wise, agreed. 

“Might as well get it over with, and 
find out now whether he can stand up to 
the plate,” he thought. 

“TP mall right, Boss,” Eddie assured him. 


Bul Canavan was in the box again, to 
redeem himself for his poor showing on 
the opening ‘day. Careful to control the 
ball in the face of an angry and resentful 
crowd, he put on dazzling speed. 

Eddie Bryant looked at the first ball, 
which was wide. He looked at the second, 
which was high. He looked at the third, 
which came toward him, and then curved 
over the plate, and resolved to hit. Grip- 
ping his bat, clenching his teeth, he swung; 

ut at the same instant, almost uncon- 

sciously, he heard a murmur of dismay 
and disappointment from the Big Green 
bench. 

Without knowing it, he had shifted his 
position. His left foot had drawn back 
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They had just given 
Johnny a spoonful 


A DOUBTFUL swallow... eyes wide 
with astonishment... then a happy, 
hearty grin: ‘‘Why, that doesn’t taste 
at all, Mother!’’ 

Lucky Johnny! Too bad we were 
children before the days of Squibb’s 
Castor Oil (Tasteless)! 

If you want a pure and agreeable 
castor oil and one that will remain 
both tasteless and odorless, ask 
your druggist for the new Squibb’s 
Castor Oil (Tasteless), and look for 
the word ‘‘Tasteless’’ printed in red 
across the label. It has none of the 
disagreeable features that mark the 
ordinary product. The entire family 
will find it easy to take. 

Always ask for Squibb Household 
Products when buying requisites for 
the medicine cabinet. For nearly 
seventy years Squibb Products have 
been made to more than meet the 
exacting demands of the medical 
profession. Each Squibb Product 


contains the priceless ingredient 
—the honor and integrity of the 
maker. You will find Squibb Prod- 
ucts on sale in drug stores every- 
where. 


$25,000.00 
in 508 Cash Awards 


You can get the information you 
need to answer the questions in the Ed- 
ucational Contest from Squibb adver- 
tisements—follow them regularly. See 
other Squibb advertisements on pages 
101, 110, 120, 125 and 130 of this maga- 
zine. Send for free booklet containing 
complete contest details. Contest Editor, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, P. O. Box 1132, 
City Hall Station, New York City. 
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The ‘‘Priceless Ingredient’’ of every Product 
is the Honor and Integrity of Its ier aes 
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Everywhere~ 
you see Cheney 


Gr balar Ties 


OU see Cheney Tubulars 

wherever there are men 
who appreciate real tie value. 
These fine ties have no seams 
to rip—no lining to wrinkle, 
or get displaced. Naturally, 
they give long service and 
end tie troubles. 


HENEY TUBULARS—four- 
in-hands and bats—are 
woven in one piece. They 
slide easily under the collar, 
and keep their shape. Haber- 
dashers have them in plain 
colors as well as in new 
patterns. 


All silk or silk mixtures 
Four-in-hands and Bats 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
215 Fourth Ave., New York 


He turned, lifting the dishpan from the 
sink, peered hard at me a moment, and 
then let out a yell of delight. 

im, my son, come here!” he called. 

Those old Confederate e es were not 
dim. That gallant spirit hadn’t given up. 
He was the same old captain—the same 
old master of his fate, the same old cap- 
tain of his soul. 

“You did me a dirty trick,” he said, 
putting his dishpan down, and throwing 
his arms over my shoulders. “‘ You got me 
dependent upon you for a good time, and 
then you went off and left me!” 

I thought he was serious, and therefore 
I was worried. But he was only jesting. 


“I’m weaned away from you now,” he ° 


went on. “I’ve found me another partner, 
who can catch more deuces in a card game 
than you ever could.” 

Each time I have gone back to my old 
home I have seen the captain, and always 
his welcome is the cheeriest in town. Last 
winter I took him some quail I had shot, 
and he accepted them eagerly. 

“Once more I eat!’’ he exclaimed. “But 
I do wish,” he went on, “that you had 
brought me a rabbit instead of these birds. 
A rabbit hasn’ t got so many feathers to be 
pulled out.’ 

Again we fell to talking, and again we 
went from the jovial to the serious. 

** How are you, Captain? az! asked. 

“Tm jueded he replied. “Two days 
ago was New Year’s, and five of my 
friends, each one thinking I wouldn’t have 
anything to eat, sent me big dinners on 
trays. Aad a sixth friend took me to his 
house for dinner. It was the same way 
Christmas. How can a man eighty-one 
years old stand that kind of thing? 

*‘But, seriously,” he said, “I’m on the 
down grade. I reached the top of the hill 
long ago, and I’m mighty near the bottom 
on the other side now. But it’s all right. 
I’ve lived longer than most folks, and had 
a better time. I can’t complain, and 
wouldn’t if I could.” 


PERHALS, by now, you have begun to 
know why Captain Neatherey' is never 
lonely. He loves God, loves people; he 
will not have hate in his heart. He helps 
orphans. He reads and plays. He culti- 
vates flowers. He is a joy to all the 
children in his neighborhood and at the 
Odd Fellows orphanage, which he fre- 

uently visits. He radiates merriment. 
He lives alone, but makes an adventure 


‘occasionally to these games. 


of it. He has scores of friends. 
These are some of the reasons why he ts 
always in such high spirits. But there is 
still another reason, and [ learned it by 
chance, almost. Anyway, I had known 
him for a long time before he confided it 
to me. 


THAPPENEDoneafternoon that I went 

by his rooms to summon him to a card 
game. Just for the fun of it, the governor 
and I used to send him official summonses 
We fixed 
them up as if they were state papers of 
the gravest importance, which always de- 
lighted the old veteran. 

On this afternoon I reached his rooms 
about supper time, and went on back into 
his kitchen. He was just ready to put his 
meager, hand-cooked meal on the table. 
I glanced around at the table, and was 
surprised to see three plates set. Each one 
had its own steel knives and forks, with 
wooden handles, and in front of each one 
was a drinking glass. 

‘‘Company coming?” I asked. 

Captain Netiehs seemed just a little 
bit embarrassed. 

‘““Why, yes,” he finally replied. | a | 
always have company at meal time.’ 

a | thought you lived alone,” I an- 
swered. “‘ You've been fooling me.” 

‘*No, I haven’t fooled you,’ > he said, 
and came over close to me. “Jim,” he 
went on, “I’m going to tell you something 
that I don’t talk about. I was telling the 
truth when I said I always had company 
at my meals. That plate at the head of 
the table is for my wife, this one is for my 
son, and the other is mine. My wife has 
been dead nearly twelve years, and my 
son longer than that; but I always put 
plates at the table for them, provided 
nobody else is coming. I’m afraid other 
peorle might think Tm silly. I don’t 

elieve in any supernatural things, but 
the idea of the plates there appealed to 
me, so I put them where they would be 
if my folks were still living on this earth. 
i didn’t think about doing that for a 
long time, but then one day I read a 
mighty pretty story. I’ve forgotten where 
I ave it, or what the name was, but it 
told of a man who always set an extra 
plate for some unseen visitor. The notion 
attracted me, and I’ve found that putting 
those plates there, and having my folks 
always fresh in my memory keeps me from 
being lonely when I eat.’ 


Imagination 
(Continued from page 15) 


I don’t care who you are or what you 

are, the most important force in your life 
is imagination. The truer your imagina- 
tion the more certain your success—and 
success does not mean wealth. I can 
imagine a man whose life would be a 
rand success who never did anything 
bat sit and imagine. Nothing can take its 
place; it is indispensable. With it, life 
continues to be and to move and to 
achieve; without it, life would cease. 

If you cannot imagine starving to death, 
who will bother to plant crops? Each man 
imagines his death, so he takes life 
insurance. 

Morse imagined the telegraph; Edison 


imagined the incandescent light; Wana- 
maker imagined a great store, Tony the 
Greek imagines a fine shoeshine parlor; 
Mr. Bacon imagined the beautiful Lincoln 
Memorial; Burbank imagined his plant 
species; Mike the Wop. imagines a ditch 
before he commences to shovel. 

Not I, not you, not a living soul can 
name an achievement or an action which 
can come to pass until first imagination 
has done its work and paved the way. 

Therefore, I insist—and the world 1s 
overrunning with proof of it—that the 
most important thing in the world is 
nothing more nor less than imagina- 
tiom 
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“Captains Courageous” 


(Continued from page 51) 


I asked Captain MacDonald if that 
voyage with the ‘“ Howard” was his worst 
experience at sea. 

**Gosh!”’ said the gray-haired skipper. 
“How can I answer that? It’s not the 
worst, and it’s not the least. I’ve been 
fishing forty-one years, and there’s sb 
a year that something hasn’t happened. 
I take my luck as it comes, and which is 
worst I don’t know. I lost a vessel off 
Cape Sable, Nova Scotia, once—was run 
down by a steamer, and our schooner 
sank in less’n a minute. 

“Te was thick a-fog,” said the captain, 
when I asked for particulars. “This was 
in 1916. I was sailing the ‘Oriole,’ one of 
the fastest schooners ever out of Glouces- 
ter. It was the twelfth of August, and 
we had been twenty-two days out on the 
Grand Banks off Newfoundland, halibut- 


ting, and were homeward bound with a full 


trip of fish. 

‘About eight o’clock of the evening, 
when we were about forty miles off Cape 
Sable, we heard a steamer’s whistle. You 
could hardly see from stem to stern on the 
‘Oriole,’ the fog was so thick. I called all 
hands on deck to keep a sharp lookout. 
From the sound of it, the steamer seemed 
to be bearing about nor’-nor’west. The 
wind was light; our schooner was on the 
port tack, going about four miles an hour. 

“‘ Before we heard the steamer’s whistle 
a second time, we sighted her masthead 
lights in the fog, and in a few seconds she 
was into us, striking the ‘Oriole’ forward 
to grub-beam and cutting her almost in 
two. There was a sound of crash, of 
crunching and breaking, a second or two 
of quiet, then yelling and shouting. The 
sea was still, and in the fog every noise 
seemed right close to us. 

“TI sang out to get to the dors, and the 
men scrambled for them. They got one 
dory out and eight men in it. But the 
tackle of the other dory had been dam- 
aged, and they couldn’t launch her. ‘Save 
yourself best way you can! She'll sink in 
a few seconds!’ I yelled. 

“When the steamer cut into us she 
broke into the rigging, and now it hun 
over her bow. Eight of our men aimed 
up that wrecked rigging onto the deck 
of the steamer. Another one ran to the 
stern and jumped into the water. Another 
picked up two life buoys and jumped into 
the sea clutching them. Still another of 
our crew took two buoys and climbed into 
the dory which had been left on deck. He 
sat there, hoping that the dory would 
float when the sHeonel went down. 


“YT THREE men were left on the deck of 
the ‘Oriole’ besides myself. Our bow 
was now all under water, with three feet 
of water in the main hatch. I yelled, ‘Try 
to save yourself, for she’s going to go in a 
second!” With that, I jumped for the 
main rigging and climbed up it. 

“One of the crew standing by said, ‘Old 
man, if you can go there I can.’ He 
started up the rigging after me, and the 
crash came on the way up. The ship 
foundered, the ngging broke between his 
hands and my feet, the mainm’st snapping 
eighteen feet from the masthead, and he 


went down with the wreck. I never saw 
him again. 

‘The main tops'l, main gaff, and main 
topm’st of the schooner came crashin 
down into the steamer’s fo'm’st an 
carried that away. But it was a lucky 
smash for me, for I was carried with the 
broken rigging over the rail onto the 
steamer’s deck. I could hear the ship’s 
crew shouting at the after end of the ship, 
where they were trying to get a lifeboat 
out. But we took the smallest boat, and 
picked up three of our men in the water. 

“The fellow who jumped with the two 
buoys had gone down with the ‘Oriole’ 
in her sucking whirlpool, and we never 
expected to see him again. But he came 
up, after an awful wait, bleeding at the 
nose and ears, and we picked him up. It 
was the same way atk the one who got 
into the dory with his two buoys. The 
dory went dows with the ship and we 
never saw Sign of it again, but he came up, 
and he’s still living to-day. The fellow 


who jumped from the stern was never seen 
again. Three other men of our crew were 
lost. 


“YTTHE ship was a Norwegian freighter, 
with a cargo of lumber bound for 
France. She lay around till daylight. The 
fog had lifted somewhat, but there was 
nothing of the wreck in sight. 

“The master found her plates were 
squashed in forward, and the forward part 
of the ship was full of water. So he de- 
cided to go to Halifax for temporary 
repairs a to land our crew. From there 
the American consul sent us home to 
Gloucester.” 

ig Fog is the fisherman’s worst enemy, 
isn’t it?” 

“Well, we have more of it, maybe, than 
any other one thing,” answered Mac- 
Donald. ‘‘Fogs come often and thick on 
the Grand Banks and all around Sable 
Island and, in fact, m all these northern 
fishing grounds. We fish in a fog or snow- 
storm, same as in clear weather, and of 
course there are all sorts of chances of 
getting run down. 

“Back in June, 1922, finstance, the 
*Melicia Enos’ with her crew of five men 
sailed from Gloucester, bound for George’s 
Bank, which 1s right here off Massachu- 
setts Bay. They were sword-fishing. She 
never returned, and nothing has ever been 
heard of her or any of her men. It was 
thick a-fog all that week, and the only way 
we can account for her disappearance 1s 
that she was run down and sunk by a 
steamer. 

“Then, in a fog, there’s danger of get- 
ting aground or shaninne into a wreck. 
The ‘Esperanto,’ the fast Gloucester 
schooner that won the international races 
in 1920, was returning from the banks 
with a full trip of fish when in the fog 
she struck a submerged wreck off Sable 
Island, and went down. All aboard were 
saved. 

“And there was the ‘Elizabeth How- 
ard,’ my old schooner of that March 
hurricane off Sable Island. She escaped 
that time; but eight months later, while on 
a trip for herring, she lost her bearings in 
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In 508 Cash Awards 


Squibb Educational Contest 


Each advertisement of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons has an educational purpose. It gives 
information which, if followed, will lead to 
better health. To help accomplish this 
purpose, we will distribute $25,000.00 in 
cash awards among 508 contestants who 
give the best answers to eleven questions. 


Ten of these eleven questions appear in 
this column. The eleventh and last question 
will be announced on Saturday, October 


24, 1925. 
The Questions 


Notice that none of the contest questions is diffi- 
cult to answer, nor does the answering of them 
require professional or knowledge. 
You can get the information you need to answer 
these questions from Squibb ad en 
follow them regularly. other Squibb adver- 
tisemefits on pages 161, 110, 120, and 137 of 
this magazine. 

1. What Is ‘*The Danger Line” in the mouth? 
Why is it so called? 

2. How can you best guard your teeth against 
Acid Decay and your gums against Pyorrhea 
and thus maintain your general health? 

3. What is the important constituent of 

Saulbbis Dental Cream? Why is it so impor- 


nt? 

4, Why should a dental cream be free from grit 
or similar abrasives? ari 

°s. Of what value are antiseptics, germ-destroy- 
ing chemical or astringents in a dental 


cream 

*6@. Why should a dental cream be free from sub- 

stances that would be harmful when con- 
tinually used in the mouth? 

7. Why is a correct dentifrice of the utmost im- 

nce in the care of c *s mouths? 
8. should you have in the family medicine 
= et such products as are approved 
your p 


each of the follo products: Squibb’s 

Milk of Magnesia uibb’s Castor Oil, 

Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil, Squibb’s Epeom Salt, 
ate 


uibb’s Bicarbon a. 
10. y is it important to consider the “‘Price- 
less Ingredient’’ before you buy? 


*Amended. 
The Awards 
ist award $2,000.00 
2nd award 1,500.00 
3rd award 1,000.00 
awards of 500.00 each 
3 awards of 258.00 each 
50 awards of 100.00 each 
100 awards of 50.00 each 
350 awards of 25.00 each 
508 awards totaling $25,000.00 


100 Special Awards of $25.00 Each 


One hundred of the $25.00 awards will be set 
aside for the 100 contestants who give the best 
answers to any one question. inners of the 
general awards will not be eligible for these 
special awards. Thus you may answer only 
one of the eleven questions, or if you answer 
all or any number of the eleven questions, and 
your answers as a whole do not win a Bl levies 

award, you have a chance to win one these © 
special awards. 


You Need the FREE Booklet 


We have a new booklet, entitled “The 
Squibb Educational Contest.” This little booklet 
is filled with interesting and helpful information, 
which we believe will be of value to you in answer- 
ing the questions in this contest. It also contains the 
conditions of the contest. You should have this 
booklet. We shall be pleased to mail you a copy 
free of charge as soon as it comes off the press. To 
assure receipt of your copy at an early date, we 
suggest that you mail the coupon below at once. 
CONTEST EDITOR, E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
P. O. Box 1132, City Hall Station, New York 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet, 
“The Squibb Educational Contest.” 17-AA 
INGING Gis ccatina gus cieid ean Ones 
SO) ol | eae ne ne erat ee eee ee ee eee Se ee 
Ci 46 ee a State .nnccccccccccccccccecceeeeeeces 
Date... OWE VOY TCO. ee ce tee cs 
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Illustration is exact size 
of the $4.00 model. 
Made with cardinal, 
black or mottled holder. 


CN 
With a few strokes 


of a pen 
RICHELIEU 
demonstrated that’ the 


en Is mightier 
‘ than the sword 


INCE Richelieu’s day, Waterman's 

has added even more to the power 

of the pen, and men as great as he have 

selected it because of the exceptional 
service it always renders. 


Waterman’ {deal Fountain Pen 
satisfies every pen-need perfectly 


Made with different sized holders to fit 
different sized hands, pen points thatsuit 
every style of writing, and an ink capac- 
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a fog and went aground at Porter's 
Island, Nova Scotia. She was lost, but all 
aboard were saved. 

‘“‘I might go on and call the roll of the 
Gloucester vessels. Sooner or later the 
sea gets °em—when their time has come. 

“Boe is dangerous at all times, but it 
seems worst of all when you’re out in an 
open boat and can’t see your schooner. I 
calculate the number of men who've been 
adrift in a dory and lost is greater even 
than the number of those who have gone 
down in shipwreck. 

“If anything can be worse’n fog it’s a 
snowstorm. I guess the experience [| 
remember with the strongest feelings is 
one I had on the Grand Banks in my 
early days. I was only nineteen then, one 
of the crew of fourteen men on the 
schooner ‘Abbie F. Morris.’ It was 
February, and we had struck fine fishing 
and were about ready to turn back for 
Gloucester. On the last day I was out 
with another fellow in a dory hauling 
trawls in a hight snow. 

“By the time we got up all our lines 
and fish, the snow was coming fast and 
thick. We couldn’t sight our vessel. It 
was evening, coming on dark, and the 
snow was shutting us in, driving sharp 
from the so’east, and getting stronger 
every minute. 

“By dark it was blowing a moderate 
gale. We had a full load of fish in the dory, 
and I knew we couldn’t ride a rough sea 
with all that weight. So Pete, my partner, 
and I chucked overboard all the fish but 
four good-sized halibut. I lashed two of 
‘em in the bottom of the boat to steady 
her. Then I piled on top of ’em the coils 
of trawls. Then we split up the other two 
fish into thin, long, broad strips, and laid 
them over the trawls, making a shield or 
kind of roof, to shed the water that washed 
over us with every breaking wave. 

“Pete was an Icelander, but hadn’t had 
nae rough times at sea yet. He was in 
the bow end of the dory, I at the stern. 
As the water grew rougher with the 
mounting wind, the dory began to pitch 
and toss. The blackness of the sea and 
the wild, crazy motion of it were something 
frightful to have to look at. 

“*T guess this is our end,” said Pete 
mournfully. 

“Shut you up,’ I says; ‘if you’re going 
to die to-night, Crees I’m going to make 
a fight for my life.’ 


“YVHEN the dories put out from the 
schooner that afternoon, the skip- 
per had said that if any of us failed to 
show up, he’d anchor. go I figured the 
best thing for us was to stay as near as 
possible to where we were. We dropped 
our little anchor, with a buoy. 

“We had two buckets. I put a lanyard 
in each and made ’em fast to the dory. I 
also tied myself to the boat so that if I 
were washed overboard I could pull back 
in. Pete lashed himself in. So we were all 
ready to ride out the storm—and the 
storm came. 

“Tt blew almost a hurricane all night, a 
bitter, howling wind driving the snow and 
the spray into you until your very marrow 
seemed frozen stiff. Every now and then 
we would ship a heavy sea, and the do 
would almost fill with water. We’d ar 
our two buckets and free her as soon as 
possible, and geti ready for the next one. 

‘“Aty daylighe it moderated. But the 


‘“‘Captains Courageous,” by Grorcre W. Gray 


wind hauled to the so’west, and in an hour 
it was blowing a living gale of wind again. 
The snow had let up. We could see; but 
there were.no signs of a schooner any- 
where. We laid at anchor all day. In the 
afternoon the wind hauled in to the nor’- 
west, and blew harder. Dark came on 
again, mighty fearsome, I tell you—the 
foam hissing and lashing us, the sea wild 
and mad, as I had never seen it in my 
young life. We were just a mite on that 
monstrous raging sea. 

““‘This is the night I die,’ said Pete. 

***Gosh, nol!’ I sang back to him, above 
the gale. ‘I wouldn’t shake hands with 
the Sevil if I met him.’ 

‘“‘But the devil seemed mighty near all 
that night. The snow started up again 
after dark. Then it began to hail. The 
wind got up to forty-five miles an hour. 
Lord, ave never spent a night like that 
night! We hadn’t eaten for mor’n thirty- 
six hours. Our clothes were stiff with the 
frozen spray and water. And the hail—I 
never knew anything to cut and bite and 
keep up fighting as it did, blowing into 
my face at a speed faster’n any express 
train. 

“All night it kept up. The wind not 
only fought us with the snow and hail, but 
it fought us with the sea, which it kicked 
up into foaming mountains that carried 
our little shell of a boat up till we thought 
we would touch the blackest snow clouds. 


And then she would slide us down a steep: 


bluff of water, till it seemed we'd drop into 
the devil’s own hell. I never want to 
spend such a night again. . 


“yest before daylight the snow and 
sleet let up, though the wind didn’t, 
and the sun came up clear. We could see. 
We strained our eyes in every direction, 
and finally sighted the spars of a schooner 
about four miles away. 

‘But four miles is a long distance in a 


raging sea, and to two men who hadn't |. 


tasted food for two nights and a day it 
seemed four hundred miles. 

“Pete gave up again. ‘I’m going to die 
this time, sure,’ he groaned. 

‘“< Aw, buck up, Pete,’ I urged him; ‘if 
you die I’ll have your clothes, and live 
longer still.’ 

‘‘The schooner was across the wind 
from us, and the wind was stiff and the 
sea mighty rough. We just lay to at 
anchor all day. At night the wind 
moderated. We screwed on the winch and 
hove up the anchor, and rowed for the 
vessel. It took us till nigh midnight to 
make the four miles. 

“Finally, we loomed up under the stern 
of our schooner. The watch on deck, 
seeing a dark object coming from nowhere, 
jumped up in a fnght and went racing 
down forward, yelling, ‘Here comes their 

hosts!’ He slipped on the icy deck and 
Fell headlong and got an awful smash. In 
fact, he nigh killed himself. But the 
hubbub awaked the crew, and they came 
piling up on deck. 

““*“My God, but I’m glad to see you 
boys!’ said the skipper, as we were pulled 
up over the rail. f never expected to see 
you again.’ 

‘Well,’ I says, grinning at Pete, ‘a 
bad penny always turns up.’ 

‘‘The man down forward was groaning 
and twisting himself in pain, and we all 
turned to and got him down below, where 
he could be doctored. We took a little 
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nourishment and then turned in our- 
selves. We were pretty well used up; but 
we hadn’t been half as scared, I guess, as 
the man who saw our ghosts.” 

This squat, sturdy rowboat, the dory, is 
more typical of deep-sea fishing, perhaps, 
than any other craft; and therefore the 
most typical and frequent story of fishing 
adventure is the dory story. As the 
Gloucester men fish, the dory 1s the one 
universal piece of equipment, used in 
every branch of the fisheries, though the 
fishing technique itself varies with the 
kinds of fish caught. 

Mackerel, herring, pollack, shad, and 
porgies—all of Shick are surface fish—are 
caught by encircling a school with a long 
seine and closing the bottom of the seine 
by drawing a purse string. Gill nets also 
are used in mackereling; they are set like 
fences across a section of the banks, and 
the fish swim into the net and entangle 
themselves. Dories are used in manipu- 
lating both the seines and the nets. 

But the great staples of the Gloucester 
fisheries are the fish which swim and feed 
along the ocean bottom—ground fish, 
they are called—ot which the cod, the 
haddock, and the halibut are the main 
fares. Cod has been the chief fish from 
Colonial times, because of the prolific 
schools of cod which swarm in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

In the early days, when a Gloucester 
man found a halibut on his line, he would 
usually throw 1t back, for halibut was not 
a be as desirable food. Sometimes 
the prevalence of halibut in certain waters 
would cause the skipper to lift anchor and 
sail away to some more congenial fishin 
bank, where he could hook the deaired 
cod without annoyance from the worth- 
less halibut. 

To-day, when the halibut 1s the choicest 
product of the fisheries, and fetches the 
highest prices, and engages the services of 
the largest schooners, it seems strange 
that there should have been a time when 
this big fish was not only neglected but 
definitely rejected. Some Gloucester 
vessels fish for halibut as far off as the 
coast of Greenland, a distance of one 
thousand eight hundred miles. 

“I’ve caught ’em off the coast of Ice- 
land,” said ‘Capt’n Dan,’ “and one of the 
choicest halibut grounds J ever fished in 
was a new bank I discovered off the coast 
of Labrador in ea 1923. I was driv- 
ing around in the ice in the ‘Sir John 
French’ when I found plenty of fish on a 
bank that measured bout two hundred 
miles long by ninety miles wide, in places. 
I named the grounds the Labrador Bank, 
and notified the Government in Wash- 
ington.” 


THe halibut fisherman is guided largely 
by the character of the bottom. As 
soon as a schooner has reached the fishing 
grounds, the skipper drops a lead. The 
lead has a smear of butter or soft soap on 
the under side; when it touches bottom 
particles of the ocean floor adhere, and the 
skipper can tell by what comes up whether 
it is the sort i place where fish feed. 
Certain kinds of vegetation are a sure 
sign of halibut. Also, certain kinds of 
gravel. 

As soon as the fishermen find a favor- 
able bottom they drop anchor, launch 
their dories, and with two men to a dory 
proceed to lay their trawls. A trawliis'a 


stout line from which hang short lines at 
intervals of ten feet, each short line 
carrying a baited hook. The trawl 1s 
anchored at each end, and also buoyed. 
It lies on the bottom, and the buoy lines 
permit it to be lifted. A large schooner, 
carrying ten or twelve dories, may have 
as much as five miles of trawls down when 
all lines are set. 

Cod and halibut are often found on the 
same bank. Some halibut are light 
colored, others a dull gray. The white are 
in greater demand and bring the best 
prices, and naturally the fishermen try to 
drop their trawls where the white are 
prevalent. 

“The truth is, they taste the same,” 
said Captain MacDonald. ‘‘There’s no 
more difference between white halibut 
and gray than there is between a brown 
egg and a white one. But people seem to 
prefer the white.” 

A good haul doesn’t mean that every 
hook of the trawl is occupied. If one 
hook out of five has a catch, that is 
considered good. 

“The biggest halibut I ever landed 
weighed three hundred and_ eighty 
pounds,” said Captain MacDonald, “‘and 
measured seven feet long. The dory men 
always carry a gob stick to kill the fish, 
for if you took a big one into the boat 
alive he might crush a man’s foot, or slap 
a hole in the bottom by his flapping.” 

Ten thousand pounds of fish in one haul 
is considered good. Two and sometimes 
three hauls a day are made, if conditions 
are favorable. 

‘The biggest one day I ever had,” said 
Captain MacDonald, “‘was 60,000 pounds 
caught in one haul off Hamilton’s Inlet, 
Labrador, seventy miles off shore. In 
two days there we took 106,000 pounds of 
hsh. The biggest single trip in my experi- 
ence was 120,000 pounds. I’ve made a 
good many trips around l100,000 pounds. 
At the present time 30,000 pounds is 
considered a fair trip. 


“FINWENTY-FOUR days is the average 
voyage halibutting. Mostly it is done 
on a sharing system. The ownersof the ves- 
sel get one fourth of the stock, pay all the 
bills, and divide the rest among the crew. 
The captain is paid a commission by the 
owners and also shares with the men. 

‘* A twenty or twenty-four-days voyage, 
if everything goes well, may net each man 
around one hundred dollars. Sometimes 
it’s a little more, but in general his earn- 
ings range from that down to nothing—or 
maybe in debt. The average earnings of 
the fishermen will run about one thousand 
dollars a year for ten months’ work. 
Sometimes they go up to one thousand 
five hundred dollars, rarely above that.” 

“The halibut season extends from 
January to November. There are one 

undred and six vessels documented at 
the port of Gloucester, and twenty-eight 
of them—which includes the largest 
schooners—are the halibut fleet. During 
November and December most of the 
halibutters are tied up at the wharves, and 
their crews are occupied with landlubberly 
jobs—though a few go south and fish for 
the red snapper on the Campeche Bank of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

A few others dare the ice of the northern 
fishing grounds, and even in midwinter 
hunt “halibut_off Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland. Captain MacDonald says he 
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has made some of his finest trips in 
December, and usually makes a winter 
voyage, leaving Gloucester around De- 
cember 15th. In forty-one years of fishing 
he has spent five Chivenaies at home. 
And he has a wife and four children too, 
and loves home as much as the next 
one. 

As one pokes about the salty wharves of 
this half-moon harbor of Gloucester, 
where, according to tradition, the Norse- 
men touched a thousand years ago, and 
where Captain John Smith landed in 1614, 
the glamour of the place seeps in. Other 
communities are old. It isn’t just age that 
distinguishes Gloucester. 

She started as a fishing port when she 
was founded as an English colony, and a 
fishing port she has remained—the 
greatest in the New World to-day. 

““Tt’s a free life—that’s why you can’t 
tear a fisherman away from the sea,”’ said 
Captain MacDonald. ‘‘ There’s always the 
chance of making a big haul, and the 
dangers add spice to it. 

‘And there’s no branch of seamanship 
that has a better discipline; I’ll say that 
for the Gloucester fishermen. The reason 
is that the men are treated as equals; the 
skipper and his crew are comrades to- 
gether, eat in the same mess, sleep in the 
same cabin, share together the same hard- 
ships and the same rewards. In thirty-five 
years as master of vessels—and I’ve had 
more than twenty schooners under me in 
that time—I’ve never carried a gun nor 
felt the need of one. Yes, sir, the fisher- 
men are a great class of seamen, and 
nobody can say too much for ’em.”’ 


Going Fast Does 
Not Always Mean 
Going Far 


(Continued from page 47) 


“At the annual meeting one year, 
everything happened, up to a certain 
point, just as in previous years. As I 
owned a majority of the stock, I could 
name the directors. My two associates 
and I made up the board. 

““*We'll elect the same directors as last 
year, I said. 

“Tt was then the duty of the directors 
to elect the officers. 

“We'll also elect the same officers,’ 
I added. 

‘“*No, we won't!’ shouted my forty- 
dollars-a-month clerk. ‘We’re going to 
have a change around here!’ 

‘“‘I was dumfounded; but there was 
nothing I could do. The two of them were 
in cahoots. They represented the major- 
ity on the board af dicentous, and they 
promptly elected themselves to hold all 
the offices. I was left with nothing except 
ama ajority of the stock! 

hey controlled the treasury. There- 
fore, for the third time since my arrival in 
Chicago, I was left practically flat. I had 
absolutely nothing except what little 
money happened to be in my pocket at 
the moment—maybe thirty or forty 
dollars. 

si | immediately ceased to think of my 
interest in the business as an asset, now 
that | had lost control of it; and soon 


gomt days everything goes fine. 
You wake up refreshed and full 
of energy. You turn the work out 
easily. Everybody seems to like you. 


You’re appreciated. A pretty good 
world, Dr. Jekyll! 


Another day. You wake up with 
a grouch. Everything goes wrong. 
The work piles up. What’s the use of 
anything? Good night—and may you 
never wake up—Mr. Hyde! 

There’s a little of both Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in every man. 
Dr. Jekyll would be a great success 
in the world if Mr. Hyde weren’t 
lurking in the background. He’s a 
wrong-headed blunderer. He eats 
food which he knows isn’t good for 
him. He stays up too late at night. 
He doesn’t take any regular exercise. 
He scorns fresh air. Worst of all, 
perhaps, he loads himself with arti- 
ficial stimulants, meal after meal. 


This is the nature of such a stimu- 
lant as caffein: it deadens the 
sense of fatigue, and with- 
draws energy from the body’s 
vital reserve. Bit by bit this 
reserve 1s lowered. 


We don’t enjoy the nervousness, 
the sleeplessness, the headache and 
indigestion, but we are careless—or 
‘é > bf if 

won’t have our habits interfered 
with.” Often these “trifling” bad 
habits get us into serious difficulty. 


It is so easy to avoid caffein, and 
still enjoy a hot drink at mealtime. 
Change to Postum! It is made of 
whole wheat and bran. 


Give this plan a trial! Accept the 
offer of Carrie Blanchard, famous 
food demonstrator! 
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“Postum is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties (Double- thick 
Corn Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by 
adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 


but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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afterward it failed. For my part, I moved 
down the hall a few doors, in the same 
office building, rented a small room, and 
began again. I have been right here in 
the same building ever since—thirty-four 
years! 


a“ HEN I started afresh, I madea reso- 

lution. It was on the subject of 
credit. I resolved that I would never buy 
anything that I had to pay for with notes. 
I had reached the conclusion, as a result 
of my own experiences and from observa- 
tion of others, that one of the worst things 
a person can do Is to try to go ahead too 
fast. It usually leads to skipping some of 
the essential shinee 

“*You have to go back later and pick up 
what you iiaeed: and the result is that 
you don’t get ahead as fast as if you had 
moved more slowly and made sure. To 
use credit too freely is a common way of 
moving too fast, and I resolved to limit 
myself in that respect. That is good sense 
and good business. 

“‘Nobody has ever seen a note of the 
L. E. Myers Company, outside of notes 
Fer at our banks for borrowed money. 

f we cannot buy materials, or whatever 
we need, for cash or on open account, we 
do not buy it. 

“‘An experience in 1907 has made me 
be doubly sure that this rule is not 
violated. 

“In that year we had obligations of 
three hundred and forty thousand dollars 
that we couldn’t meet. We very nearly 
failed. Indeed, we would have, if I had 
not accumulated some personal funds that 
saved us. 

“*Some time before, I had hired a high- 
priced manager. He was ambitious. He 
saw some very big construction jobs to 
be done. They called for a bigger outfit 
than we had at the time; but he kept 
urging and urging me to go ahead. I let 
him go ahead. 

“In order to tackle one particular job, 
we incurred heavy obligations. Weused the 
credit we were able to get, and we used 
it to the limit. The financial panic of 1907 
caught us with those obligations on our 
hands, and we couldn’t pay. That is 
exactly how so many are caught, and why 
sO many go under. 

‘Fortunately, I had saved about one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 
I gave it to the company, and that saved 


us. 

“This case illustrates perfectly the dan- 
ger of using credit to go ahead too fast. 

“You must remember that cash is 
behind credit. Every obligation, finally, 
has to be paid dollar for dollar. There 1s 
no way to escape that, except bank- 
ruptcy.. 

“Some people may accept all the easy 

credit they can get, and pull through tight 
places by the skin of their teeth. But a 
far larger number do not pull through, in 
such circumstances. When the pinch 
comes, they fail. 
- “Te’s all mght to be ambitious and 
optimistic. But it’s sound common sense 
to discount your dreams a little, and to 
figure in advance on the possible dis- 
appointments and obstacles that you 
can’t foresee. 

‘Exactly the same thing happens, con- 
tinually, in everyday life. I remember 
that our cashier came to me one day)with 


the news that one of our stenographers 
wanted an advance on her salary. We 
have a strict rule against making such 
advances. 

‘The cashier explained that he had no 
authority, and she told him she would 
like to see me about it, as it was ur- 


ent. 

“**What’s wrong?’ I asked, when she 
came to my office. ‘Is somebody sick in 
your family? How does it happen you 
can’t make your salary last from one pay 
day to the next?’ 

“Not long before, she explained, she 
had opened a charge account at a depart- 
ment store. She thought it was fine to 
say ‘Charge and send!’ and not be asked 
to pay cash on the spot. One purchase led 
to another. 

‘She wanted to have a lot of things— 
wanted them right away. When she 
finally came to me, she owed one hune- 
dred and fifteen dollars on the account. 
It was past due, and the store insisted on 
payment. 

‘I chen recalled my part in the affair. 
Scarcely three months had passed since I 
received a blank from that store inquirin 
about this young lady as a credit risk. 
supposed I had answered the questions 
adequately when I had written at the 
bottom of the sheet: ‘Stenographer, $75 a 
month.’ 

“*Nevertheless, they had allowed her, 
on that slender salary and without other 
means, to pile up a debt of one hundred 
and fifteen dollars in two months. I con- 
sidered the people at the store as short- 
sighted and unbusinesslike as she was 
herself. 


AOS chap in our office spoiled a 
fine chance by over-anxiety, by want- 
ing what he wanted now. We hired him 
as an office boy. He seemed bright, and I 
took an interest in him. 

“TI had always employed a woman for 
my secretary; but I wanted a man. I told 
this youngster that if he studied stenog- 
raphy and made good progress I would 
see shat he had this opportunity. 

“The boy did study; but he did not 
learn patience. I gave him a chance to go 
to an outlying town, where we were build- 
ing a large hydro-electric plant. It was a 
step forward in his training. 

‘““He went in November, and a few 
weeks before Christmas asked to come 
home for the holiday. There was no rea- 
sons why he couldn’t have come; but, 
knowing him, I thought it would be just as 
well for him not to come. 

“I wanted him to find out, for perhaps 
the first time in his life, that he couldn’t 
have everything he wanted, right on the 
dot, just for wishing. I told his boss 
not to let him come home. But he came 
anyway! 

‘A little later he came home for good. 
He hadn’t the scuff in him to stick it out. 
He found it lonesome down there. And 
rather than endure lonesomeness for the 
sake of getting a start in his career, he 
gave up i 

**So, when you ask me what has im- 
pressed me most as the result of my busi- 
ness experience, I would say it 1s the fact 
that the average young wage-earner ts too 
impatient about getting ahead, and the 
older Wage-earnertoo careless about going 
into debt.” 
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(Continued from page 57) 


so the plate, two bats over his shoulder. 
As he approached the plate, he motioned 
the umpire to wait a minute. Then he 
lounged out to whispering distance of 
Dozer Canavan. 

‘Listen, felluh,” he said, eying the 
sullen Canavan. “Y’r wild, see? But 
I’m wild, too, because that guy yuh just 
beaned is my buddy. Fr’m now on you 
commit baseball insteada murder, see? 
Or there’ll be tevo of us hung.” 

And he turned around to shamble slowly 
into position at the plate. Cowed, Cana- 
van grooved the first ball. Scroggins met 
it for a three-bagger, driving in three runs. 
The Big Green thereupon turned to and put 
the game on ice with resounding smashes 
-against Canavan’s delivery. When Mc- 
Gonigle took the Dozer out, the crowd 
hooted him all the way to the showers. 


“MAN: man, I never knew a head could 
ache like this,’ moaned Eddie 
Bryant, in the clubhouse. Tears stood in 
his eyes, forced out by the agonizing pain 
between his temples. He clenched his fists 
and gritted his teeth. ‘‘This big guy can’t 

drive me out of the game, Boss. Le me 
go back in there.” 

“Take y’r time, kid, take y’r time,” 
said Watkins soothingly. 

“But I gotta be in there,” cried Eddie 
Bryant. ‘‘She’ll think something’s wrong 
f Pm not in the line-up.” 

“Don’t send her the papers,” suggested 
Watkins. 

“But she'll read the others. I’ve got to 
be in there, every day, showing her I’m 
on the job, and all right,” Eddie declared. 

“No hurry,” urged Watkins. ‘I'll 
write her a letter, or get Scroggins to. 
We'll tell her about it—” 

“Tl cell her about it myself,” declared 
Eddie savagely, standing up. But the 
effort made him dizzy. He sat down again 
hastily. ‘‘ Boss, isn’t there anything for a 
headache?” 

“It'll wear off,” said Watkins, his heart 
aching for the boy. 

He forgot, for the moment, his own per- 
sonal fears for Eddie’s return to the game 
as a smart and confident hitter. Subcon- 
sciously he remembered the old saying, 
“They don’t come back. Can’t hold the 
plate once y’ve been beaned.” Subcon- 
sciously, he analyzed the weakness of his 
club without Eddie Bryant, his best hitter 
and the pillar of his infield. But, con- 
sciously, fe strove to think of something 
he could do to alleviate the boy’s suffering. 

The trainer brought an ice pack at the 
moment, and Watkins hastened to the 
club office to summon the best physician 
in the city to examine the extent of 
Eddie’s injury. That evening, he was put 
to bed, with an opiate to relieve his split- 
ting head, and for the first evening since 
the training season began he failed to write 
home. 

“Scog,” he said, to his lanky room- 
mate, ‘you do it for me. Tell her the 
truth, Scog.” 

_ “Sure, sure,’ agreed the lanky Oregon- 
tan. “]’ll write her so she won't worry.” 

And while the baseball world waited to 
hear how its newest idol fared, and Scrog- 


a scrawled an awkward note, Eddie 
ryant slept like a child. Awaking at 
noon the next day, still with the fierce 
tearing and jangling between his temples, 
he took another dose of the prescribed 
drug, and again lapsed into unconscious- 
ness. The Big Green, fighting mad to 
avenge him on the whole McGonigle 
crew, pounded out another victory. 

Next morning when Eddie woke, his 
head by some miracle had cleared, his 
eyes were bright, and all traces of the in- 
jury had disappeared, except the sore and 
swollen spot above and back of his tem- 
ple. Scroggins was in the room. 

“By jingo, Scog,” said Eddie, grinning 
ruefully as he rubbed the spot, “if that 
ball had come an inch lower and farther 
front I wouldn’t be awake.” 

“Neither would this big tramp Cana- 
van,” growled Scroggins. ‘‘ But, say, kid, 
how’s 1t feel?” 

“*Sore, but otherwise all right,”” Eddie 
replied, sitting up. “If I hadn’t ducked, 
he’d have killed me.” 

“Thank the Lord yuh saw it comin’, 
even if yuh didn’t have time to get clear 
outa the way,” said Scroggins, watching 
the boy closely. 

“Oh, hum—guess I’ll get up,” said 
Eddie. ‘‘Tired of sleep, and staying in 
bed. Work to do. Letter to write. Ball 
game to play. Breakfast—” 

“For an invalid, y’v gotta lot laid out 
for y’rself,” Scroggins remonstrated. 

““Who’s an invalid?”” demanded Eddie 
Bryant, reaching for a shoe to hurl at the 
big fellow. 

With Watkins watching him closely, 
Eddie limbered up at the ball park in the 
morning workout. 

“If he can only come back without 
bein’ gun-shy,”’ muttered Watkins to him- 
self. ‘“‘It can’t be done—but mebbe he'll 
doit. If he don’t—good night to us, and 
to him. All I gotta say.” 

Eddie stood up at the plate as of old, 
and swung lustily. He even chided the 

itcher for slowing up. There was no sign, 
in his behavior, that he had ever suffered a 
blow on the head. That afternoon he in- 
sisted on going back to his place at first 
base, and Watkins, wondering whether it 
was wise, agreed. 

“Might as well get it over with, and 
find out now whether he can stand up to 
the plate,” he thought. 

“Tm allright, Boss,” Eddie assured him. 


Bul Canavan was in the box again, to 
redeem himself for his poor showing on 
the opening ‘day. Careful to control the 
ball in the face of an angry and resentful 
crowd, he put on dazzling speed. 

Eddie Bryant looked at the first ball, 
which was wide. He looked at the second, 
which was high. He looked at the third, 
which came toward him, and then curved 
over the plate, and resolved to hit. Grip- 

ing his bat, clenching his teeth, he swung; 
But at the same instant, almost uncon- 
sciously, he heard a murmur of dismay 
and disappointment from the Big Green 
bench. 

Without knowing it, he had shifted his 
position. His left foot had drawn back 
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They had just given 


Johnny a spoonful 

A DOUBTFUL swallow... eyes wide 
with astonishment... then a happy, 
hearty grin: ‘‘Why, that doesn’t taste 
at all, Mother!”’ 

Lucky Johnny! Too bad we were 
children before the days of Squibb’s 
Castor Oil (Tasteless)! 

If you want a pure and agreeable 
castor oil and one that will remain 
both tasteless and odorless, ask 
your druggist for the new Squibb’s 
Castor Oil (Tasteless), and look for 
the word ‘‘Tasteless’”’ printed in red 
across the label. It has none of the 
disagreeable features that mark the 
ordinary product. The entire family 
will find it easy to take. 

Always ask for Squibb Household 
Products when buying requisites for 
the medicine cabinet. For nearly 
seventy years Squibb Products have 
been made to more than meet the 
exacting demands of the medical 
profession. Each Squibb Product 


contains the priceless ingredient 
—the honor and integrity of the 
maker. You will find Squibb Prod- 
ucts on sale in drug stores every- 
where. 


$25,000.00 
in 508 Cash Awards 


You can get the information you 
need to answer the questions in the Ed- 
ucational Contest from Squibb adver- 
tisements—follow them regularly. See 
other Squibb advertisements on pages 
101, 110, 120, 125 and 130 of this maga- 
zine. Send for free booklet containing 
complete contest details. Contest Editor, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, P. O. Box 1132, 
City Hall Station, New York City. 
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Why not a 
“daily dozen” 


for your sums? 


Ass your dentist about exer- 
cise for your gums. He 
pee will say that no tissue 
in your body will be more grate- 
ful for regular daily stimulation. 
For in these days of soft foods 
and creamy sauces, the gums of 
most of us suffer from laziness 
and inactivity. That is the 
cause of nine-tenths of the gum 
afflictions that seem to be get- 
ting so fashionably prevalent. 


Stimulate your gums with massage 
and Ipana Tooth Paste 


Stir up your gums! Stimulate them 

_ life and health, with a good circula- 

tion of rich, fresh blood within their 

walls. You can doit easily and simply— 

through massage and daily brushing 
with Ipana. 

For Ipana contains ziratol, a valuable 
antiseptic and hemostatic. It is because 
of the preence of this well-known ton- 
ing and strengthening agent that many 
dentists, in stubborn cases of bleeding 
gums, order a gum massage with Ipana 
after the regular brushing. 


Try Ipana for 1 month! 


But even if your gums are sound as a 
dollar, you can lose nothing and will 
gain much by giving Ipana a thorough 
trial. And its delicious flavor as well as 
its remarkable cleansing power is sure to 
please you. Clip the coupon for a trial 
tube if you wish—it is gladly sent—but 
the best thing to do is to go into the 
nearest drugstore and get a full-size tube, 
good for at least ahundred brushings. 


[IPA TOOTH 


PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 


Dept. J-95, 42 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
ra send me a trial tube of | PANA TOOTH 


PASTE without obligation on my part. 


© Bristol-Mvcrs Co., 1928 


and away from the plate. Involuntanily, 
he had shrunk away from possible contact 
with the ball. 

“‘In the water bucket,” muttered voices 
on the bench. 

Off balance and unstrung, Eddie rolled 
an easy grounder down to the first base- 
man. owing what he had done, he 
could have cried as he raced to first in a 
futile effort to get there ahead of the ball. 
It was the third out, and he took up his 
glove to face another inning in the feld. 
Angry, he outdid himself in the field. At 
the end of the inning, he went to the 
bench and sat down. Watkins said noth- 
ing. It might not be true, even yet. 

But in the fourth inning Eddie came 
up again. Determined to overcome the 
thought of another ball flung at his head, 
he gripped his bat until his fingers ached, 
and bit his lips until they bled. But Cana- 
van worked on him, throwing only balls 
at which he could not hit, until he had the 
count three balls and two strikes. 

Expecting a groove ball, Eddie set him- 
self firmly, toes against the line, and 
waited. But again Canavan fed him a 
curve ball. And once more Eddie shrank, 
swung his left foot back slightly, and cut 
weakly, too late, at the ball as 1t sped over 
the plate. He missed it entirely. 

“The old water bucket gets ’em all,” 
eon Watkins to himself. ‘Where can 

get another first sacker?”’ 

Sick at heart, Eddie tried manfull 
enough his last two times at bat, but wit 
no better results. Try as he might to con- 
trol himself, he involuntarily pulled away 
from the plate. One who has been hurled 
into the blackness of unconsciousness does 
not easily overcome the fear of the thing 
that cut him off from daylight. 

That evening in his room, Eddie shrank 
once more, this time from writing to tell the 
girl at home what had happened to him. 

“Don’t tell her,” counseled Scroggins. 

“But I’ve got to,” said Eddie. “She'll 
read about it 1n the papers.” 

“‘Then tell her all about it,” suggested 
the awkward outfielder. ‘Tell her you’re 
up against a big problem—a problem darn 
few guys have ever solved—but that 
youre gonna solve it, see? And I’m gonna 

elp uh.” 

i How?” demanded Eddie, grasping at 
the straw. 

‘“*T’morruh,” said Scroggins, “you go 
up there and hit the first ball ever’ time. 
Don’t wait until yuh get nervous. Smash 
th’ first one, see?” 


THEN began a long and bitter struggle, 
Eddie Bryant against the whole league, 
against an old baseball tradition, against 
his own nerveless uncertainty. Playing 
all the more brilliantly afield to redeem 
himself for his weak hitting, the boy 
fought day by day to overcome the terror 
that whirled up to him in the batter’s box 
with every ball flung by the opposing 
itcher. Meantime, Watkins, positive the 
boy could not come back, filled the wires 
and mails with appeals for a first baseman. 
Eddie Bryant tried hitting the first ball. 
The first day, he succeeded, his first two 
times up. Thereafter, the pitcher worked 
on him to the limit, until, with the string 
played out, the nervous, unstrung young- 
ster either fanned or rolled a weak grounder. 
And no other pitcher in that series gave 
him a good first ball to hit. They all 
worked or btm. Next serics, he found the 


first pitcher for hits on the two first balls. 
But for the remainder of the series he 
went hitless. August slipped by slowly, 
agonrengly; and with it, Big Green hopes 
fe pennant and a world series began to 
ade. 

“Hit in second place for a while,” Wat- 
kins ordered, thinking the boy still could 
buntforsacrifices. Butthat strategy failed. 
Eddie, growing paler and thinner each 
day, worried himself sick. 

‘Take a day off,” urged Scroggins. 

“Can’t,” objected Eddie bitterly. ‘I’ve 
got to hold my job, and whip this thing!” 

“Don’t have to kill y’rself.’”’ 

“Might as well,” lamented the boy. 
‘‘Here I’ve made her marry me, and ‘old 
her I’d make enough to take me through 
medical school, and support her at the 
same time. And she’s counting on me, 
and she needs me.” 

‘“‘Well, we need yuh here too,” said 
Scroggins; ‘‘but not at the expense of y’r 
blamed life.” 


M EANTIME, Watkins, unable to obtain 
another first baseman, kept Eddie in 
the line-up for his fielding, but dropped 
him to eighth place in the batting order. 

‘It shows he knows I’m useless noz, but 
that he thinks I can fight my way out of 
my ae Eddie argued 1n his letter that 
night. 

“And I’ve just naturally got to whip 
this thing, Scog,” he groaned to his lanky 
friend. 

“* T’ve an idea for yuh,” exclaimed Scrog- 
gins. “Try it out to-morruh?” 

“Try anything. What’s this?” 

“Ever ie football?” 

** Sure, hick in school.” 

“Then you know what a headgear 1s 
for,” said Scroggins. 

The next day, enthusiastic over the sug- 
gestion, Eddie stopped at a sporting-goods 
shop and bought the lightest and strongest 
leather headgear he could find. In the 
afternoon, encouraged by his mates of the 
Big Green, but jeered by the opposing 
players, Eddie doffed his cap at bat, and 
replaced it with the leathern helmet. Wat- 
kins took some hope as he saw his protégé 
stand up to the plate confidently, his first 
time at ee to smash out a solid. two-base 
hit. But for the rest of the afternoon the 
headgear proved a rank failure. 

‘<The blamed thing seems to remind me 
all the time that I may get another bean 
ball,’’ Eddie lamented. ‘And, spite of all 
I can do, when I think of that, I just 
naturally pull away toward the water 
bucket.’ 

“Well,” said Watkins slowly, after the 
game, “I’m sorry, but I guess there's 
nothing else to do. We’ve still got a bare 
chance at the flag, and—” He hesitated. 

“What?” asked Eddie Bryant, with a 
gloomy foreboding. 

“Tm afraid I'll have to jerk yuh,” 
Watkins continued. “Sorry, because we'll 
miss ye feldin’. But, kid, we gotta have 
somebody in there ’at can get a hit once 
in a while.” 

““Oh, no, Boss,’”’ Eddie pleaded. ‘‘ Don't 
take me out. I'll begin gettin’ ’em safe, 
pretty soon. Let me fight it out!” 

“Kad, there’s nothin’ I’d like better'n 
to see yuh do that very thing,” said Wat- 
kins. “But I’ve given yuh every chance. 
And we gotta make our last battle for the 
old rag. Mebbe, if 1 c’d give yuh a couple 
day’s rest? 
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‘““No, Boss,” begged Eddie. ‘Don’t 
drop me. I gotta stay in there. Simply 
cant drop out. Gotta stay in, I tell ee 

‘*Mind’s made up,” snapped Watkins 
aggressively. ‘““You stay away from the 
ball park two days, and then come back. 
See? I'll give yuh another chance.”’ 

Hey, Saaeeine, called Watkins to the 
outhelder as the big fellowstarted after the 
boy. *‘ What’s the kid drivin’ at alla trme— 
sayin’ he’s got to stay in the game?” 

‘“* Darned if I know,” Scroggins replied. 
“Tl find out. Think he’s afraid it'll 
worry his wife, if—” 

““His wife, my eye!” Watkins ex- 
claimed. “She sh’d worry. It’s us that’s 
got this pennant fight on, not her! That’s 
apple butter; and you tell him I said so.”’ 


(THAT evening, after Eddie had struggled 
for two hours in a forlorn attempt to 
write a cheerful letter home, he gave it up 
as a hopeless task and leaned back in his 
chair, two big tears rolling out of his eyes. 
Scroggins, lounging on the bed over a 
sports story magazine, sat up and yawned. 

“Well, kid,” he said, slowly, “it’s a 
hard life. But we gotta fight it out, see?”’ 

“Got to whip this thing, if it kills me,” 
declared Eddie, shamefacedly brushing 
away the tears with the back of his hand. 
““T’ve got to play ball, Scog.” 

“Why?” demanded Scroggins, abruptly. 

“The girl back home,” Eddie began 
slowly. “‘She expects it. She’d be killed 
if I were whipped on this job. And be- 
sides, she’s not ve ulead is—”” 
And he hesitated, a Aud spreading over 
his tanned cheeks. 

The lanky Scroggins, wonder in his 
eyes, stared at him m amazement. Then 
he whistled softly. 

“Well, darn y’r hide,” he said softly, 
standing up. “‘And yuh never told a soul, 
through alla this mess! Kid, y’r a man, 
Vil Say, to stand up under it. Shake, will 
yuh?’ 

Eddie, abashed, grinned, and punched 
his buddy on the chest instead. But say, 
Eddie, when is it?”’ 

‘Two or three weeks now, she says,” 
Eddie barely whispered. 

Scroggins sat down on the side of the 
bed, and thought hard. Presently he came 
up with an idea! 

““Say, kid, can yuh get home, see her, 
and get back here agin in the two days the 
boss give yuh t’ lay off?” 

Eddie, wondering, nodded his head. 
Whereupon Scroggins at once sprang into 
action. Flatly ordering the boy to rustle 
his things together and pack his bag, 
Scroggins got on the telephone and found 
out about train schedules. In twenty 
minutes Eddie Bryant was in a taxi for 
the first stage of his journey homeward 
to see the girl he had left in March. 

“And tell her,”’ said Scroggins, at the 
station, “that y’ll be in there hittin’ ’em 
on the nose, the very day yuh get back in 
th’ game. See?” 

Eddie nodded, and ran for his train. 
When he returned, two days later, Scrog- 
gins met him at the station. 

“‘Scog,” cried the joyous Eddie Bryant, 
“she’s all right. Finest girl that ever 
lived, and—” 

‘“‘Whenisit gonna be?” asked Scroggins, 
shaking hands with hts chum warmly. 

‘**Most any time,” said Eddie. “‘And 
say, Scog, she says it’s going to be a boy.”’ 
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What of the Facial Whatnot? 


Many men have been good or great or both, in spite of whiskers 
that were as needless as four-wheel brakes on a wheelbarrow. 


It is well, therefore, to approach the old plush album in a spirit 
of reverence. Behind Uncle Zachariah’s bewildering begonias 
there may have been genial impulses that never got the publicity 
they deserved. Imagine how your own radiance would be dimmed 
if a tangled mass of whiskers made you look like a partial eclipse. 

Fortunately there is no longer any reason why a man should 
yee a basketful of furniture stuffing to make him seem what 

e is not. | 
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Goes in like 
a Needle— 
Holds like 

ah Anchor. 
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Evening 
Jewelry 


Atformal affairs Krementz 
jewelry is much in evi- 
dence. It is correct for 
evening wear and is select- 
ed because of that assur- 
ance. Then, too, only on 
the studs and the vest 
buttons of Krementz jew- 
elry is 1t possible to se- 
cure that easily inserted 
and sure-holding bodkin- 
clutch back. 


Krementz full dress and 
tuxedo sets may be pur- 
chased at almost any fine 
store catering to the well 
dressed man. The price 
range is wide; the designs 
in great variety. Each 
piece has the name 
‘“‘Krementz’’ stamped on 
the back and each set 
comes in a handsome gift 
box without extra charge. 


Names of dealers nearest 
youupon request. 
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*‘And she’s determined—I tried to talk 
her out of it, Scog, but she’s set on naming 
him after me! Eddie Bryant, Number 
Two. How’s that?” 

“Boy, I’ll say y’r to be congratulated,” 
exclaimed Scroggins. 

“*He’s going to be fine and healthy, she 
says,” continued the enraptured young 
husband. “Fact, she says he’s going to 
grow up like me, to be tall, and straight, 
and six feet. Listen, Scog—”’ 

And so the youngster raved all the way 
from the station to the hotel room they 
shared. Scroggins heard him out at length, 
speaking only when, settled in their room, 
Eddie ran out of breath. 

“Well, sir,” he said, slowly, “‘y’r a good 
guy, and yuh deserve all the happiness 
comin’ to yuh. I wish I were in your 
shoes. But listen, kid, I gotta put a dirty 
thought in y’r head. If i wasn’t a friend 
of yours, I’d never tackle the job. But I 
know blame well that, even if it makes yuh 
sore at first, sometime y’ll thank me for it.” 

“Shoot, Scog,” Eddie demanded, grin- 
ging, as Scroggins hesitated. “Nothing 
fazes me now.” 

“Well, here’s what I’m thinkin’ while 
yr tellin’ me about this fine kid that’s 
comin’. Suppose he ts fine, and fat, and 
healthy. And grows up tall and straight, 
like you, and his name is Eddie. Then 
suppose he finds out his dad—” He 
paused again, eying Eddie Bryant closely. 

**Go ahead,’ Eddie ordered. 

“Su pose he finds out his dad was a 
eee ’ And Scroggins turned to look out 
the window at the night lights as he 
brought out the last word. He heard 
Eddie Bryant gasp, sharply. Looking 
back at the boy, he found his chum turn- 
ing white, a set, hard expression coming 
upon his tanned face. 

““Who’s a coward?” demanded Eddie 
Bryant bitterly, springing to his feet. 
Bi Vhat do you know about it, Scog? Have 
you ever had your head all but broken 
open? Have you ever been pitched into 
darkness, to wake up with thunder and 
lightning roaring and crashing between 
your ears?” 

Scroggins said nothing, but looked out 
the window. 

“IT tell you, I’ve tried. I’ve fought this 
thing,” declared Eddie hotly. “But it’s a 
very hell, Scog. The ball comes up—any 
ball—and the next second I may be out, 
as I was before. But I stand up; I try to 
step into it, Scog—not away from it. 
Who says I’m yellow?” 

‘TI don’t, kid,” replied Scroggins, slowly; 
‘you know I don’t. I know you’re making 
your fight, and will win it. But people 
don’t know it. And the boy, now, young 
Eddie, suppose he learns people thought 
his old man was yellow.” 

“Well?” whispered Eddie, through 
clenched teeth, sitting down on the edge 
of the bed. 

“I'd say the poor little devil had some- 
thing to live down,” said the lanky Scrog- 
gins, slowly. 


C GONIGLE’S crew, leading by three 

full games, and counting the pennant 
already won, swaggered into the Big Green 
park before the greatest throng of the sea- 
son. McGonigle, anxious to drive the last 
nailin the Big Green cothn early, delegated 
Dozer Canavan, his ace, to pitch the first 
game. Watkins had his men in good phys- 


ical condition, and in the night frame of 


mind for winning; but felt apprehensive 
still over the weak spot at first base. He 
looked at the quiet, self-centered Eddie 
Bryant, grimly working out around the 
bag during fielding practice. And won- 
dered. The men came in to rest a moment 
before starting battle. 

‘*Scroggins,’ said Watkins, casting an 
eye in Eddie’s direction. 

“Put him back up there in third place,” 
whispered Scroggins. ‘He'll hit.” 

“Eddie!” called Watkins. ‘‘Up there 
in number three, where yuh belong.” 

In the last half of the first inning, the 
trial by fire came. The Big Green lead-off 
man worked Canavan for a pass, and the 
second hitter sacrificed him down. Eddie 
Bryant, pulling down his cap and swing- 
ing two bats, strode out to the plate, grim 
determination written all over his set 
features. 

“‘Here’s the water bucket kid,” sang 
out the McGonigle third baseman, in a 
shrill voice, raising a raucous laugh from 
among his mates. 

‘“‘Hey, there ain’t no water bucket 
baby,” yelled the lanky Scroggins. “Hi, 
Eddie, no water bucket baby!” 

Eddie Bryant, no longer the calm, 
relaxed youngster, took his old position 
in the box. His toes gripped the front line 
as hard as if he had been barefooted, with 
the line not chalk but hempen, to be held 
tightly for dear life. Gripping his bat, he 
stood with his side ne the pitcher, and 
turned his head, eyes upon -the ball. 
Canavan, seeming to sense the boy’s inner 
struggle, wound up and let drive with the 
dread bean ball. Hard and true the ball 
came up on a dead line for the temple. 


DP it carry murder in its terrific speed? 
Would he be snuffed out again, as be- 
fore? Would his head burst, as it had tried 
to burst? Eddie’s mind moved with greater 
speed than the flying baseball, for all 
these things came to him before the ball 
reached him. And there flashed, too, a 
vision of a tiny boy, Ats boy, learning that 
his father was a coward. 

“But [’m not, I’m not,” were the words 
that formed in his brain. They did not 
reach his lips, for the nervous impulse was 
too slow. All Eddie’s nerves were centered 
on physical action. Every resource com- 
bined to keep his feet on the line. Ago- 
nizing for what seemed ages, Eddie Bryant 
held his ground. 

He held his ground, the merest fraction 
of a second, only waiting to make sure the 
ball did not break and curve over the 
plate. Then he suddenly wilted in a aa 
without moving his feet from the chalk 
line. Canavan stared in surprise. The 

reat crowd hooted and jeered the Mc- 
Gonile pitcher. Angry, Canavan once 
more tried to drive the boy away from the 
plate. Again Eddie held his ground, only 
to drop quickly at the last instant. Wat- 
kins started to his feet, staring to make 
sure he saw aright. Scroggins grinned 
broadly. 

When Eddie scrambled up, he put on 
his cap and walked slowly out toward the 
McGonigle pitcher. Canavan, expecting 
trouble, clenched his fists and stood his 
ground behind the mound. ; 

“Canavan,” said Eddie, quietly, “it 
would be a favor to me if you’d do that 
just once more. And I ‘hink I’ve got this 
thing whipped.” And, turning, he re- 
tracedyhis\steps-to the batter’s box. 
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In His Head, 
Not Hers. 


N his head was the plan by 

which he had started to work 

out fortune for himself, for her and 
for their children. 


His brain was active and well 
equipped, but he could not be- 
queath his brain. 


“yy 


Where his brain left off its work 
with Fortune, life insurance took 
up its unfinished business. It pro- 
vided what he would have provid- 
ed. It carried out his plan. 
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Prudential Monthly Income insur- 
ance takes the place of your 
mindfulness of your loved ones. 
It provides for regular monthly 
payments for a term of years or 
for life. 


Ask the Prudential man about it. 


If Every Wife Knew What Every 
Widow Knows — Every Husband 
Would Be Insured 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
President New Jersey 


quickly trained 


Dry or wiry hair that won’t lie trim 
and smooth, needs special care. 

For this difficult kind of hair, try 
the new, delicate cream—Stacomb. 


Just smooth a little Stacomb on 
your hair in the morning. No matter 
how unmanageable your hair has 
been before, Stacomb instantly, magi- 
cally smooths it. 


With only a touch of this wonder- 
ful cream, you can make your hair 
look exactly -as you want it from 
morning till night. | 


Kept in better condition, too 


Stacomb does not dry out your hair 
as water does. Nor leave it unpleas- 
antly greasy as the old pomades do. 


It gives your hair just the evenness 
and the slight lustre that well-groomed 
people demand. And it actually helps 
prevent dandruff. 

Try this marvelous cream that the 
best-dressed men and women are 
using. 

Use Stacomb for ten days and see 
if it does not make your hair look 
better and healthier than ever before. 
Get Stacomb today at any drug or 
department store. In jars and tubes 
or in the new liquid form. 

* * * 
Readers in Canada should address 
Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 727 King 
Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 


KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


Free Offer 


i Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. T-24 
: 113 West 18th Street, New York City 


Please send me free of charge, a generous i 


i sample tube of Stacomb. 
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Sullen and angry, resenting what he 
thought was a threat from Eddie Bryant, 
and resolved to show the madly jeering 
crowd that he cared not a hang for its 
sentiments, Dozer Canavan put all his 
strength in the next ball, sending it with 
the speed of a bullet. The bean ball again, 
the third in succession. Coldly, studiously, 
Eddie watched it come. Once more he 
held his ground, dropping only at the very 
last fraction of a aplie second. His feet 
budged not a part of an inch. When he 
rose, he was smiling, exultingly. 

The great crowd, sensing the boy’s 
struggle, and plainly seeing his battle with 
the big McGonigle pitcher, roared its 
approval of his courage. Watkins, on the 
bench, took some hope. Scroggins, grin- 
ging more broadly than ever, turned to 
his manager and nodded. 

Then came the break. Canavan played 
his string out. He realized he must put 
the next ball over,.or walk his man. He 
had no intention of passing him, so shot a 
sweeping curve at the boy. And for the 
fourth time Eddie Bryant grimly held 
his ground. 

When his left foot did lift, it went not 
back and out, feeling for the water bucket, 
but up and into a slashing, determined 
swing. All his weight behind his bat, 
Eddie Bryant crashed into the ball with 
the pent-up frenzy of a madman. It 
carried on a low and climbing line between 
left and center fields, to rebound with a 
crack from the concrete wall back of the 
flag pole. His heart pounding with the 
excitement of triumph as hard as his 
lungs pumped from exertion, Eddie Bry- 
ant brought up grinning at. third base. 


He found the awkward Scroggins waiting 


to hug him in exultation. 
_ “Anybody says ’is boy’s dad is yelluh, 
is a liar,” Scroggins fairly shouted. 


THE story of that crucial series, when 
all the baseball world went mad to see 
the Big Green game by game haul down 
the men of McGonigle, to take the league 
leadership for themselves, 1s the story of 
Eddie Bryant. The boy crashed three hits 
in that first game, and two extra base 
drives in the second. In the third game, 
he stepped into the ball for three safe 
drives, and the fourth—but that is the 
end of the story. 

Scroggins sat on the bench beside Wat- 
kins. At the moment, during the first 
inning, Eddie was standing out in front of 


the bench, awaiting his turn to hit, idl 
and confidently swinging two bats. A 
messenger boy shuffled along toward the 
dugout, and peering under the roof asked 
for Mr. Bryant. 

“Here, kid,” demanded Scroggins, alert. 
He took a telegram, and naned the boy’s 
receipt. Tearing open the envelope, he 
read the message quickly. Then he reread 
it, and swore softly under his breath. 

“Bad news?” whispered Watkins. 
“Don’t tell him. Wait ‘later the game.” 

“Not on y’r life,” growled Scrog ins, 
scrambling up from the bench. ‘ Hey, 
Eddie, hey, wait a minute.” The boy was 
advancing to the plate. “Look, look, 
Eddie,” and -Scroggins grinned as he 
shoved out the telegram to the surprised 
youngster. “Take a big brace, kid, for 
it’s a—” 

But Eddie, snatching the telegram, had 
already seen the Sond His face was a 
puzzle. 

“Yuh never c’n tell, hey, kid?” de- 
manded Scroggins, reaching out a hand 
to shake. 

“Well,” said Eddie slowly, as the 
umpire and the McGonigle catcher ap- 
proached to get the news; “they can’t 
call her Eddie, anyhow.” 

‘“‘No, and they can’t call her father 
yelluh, either,” declared Scroggins posi- 
tively. “What a man has to go through 
with ain’t nothin’ to what a girl’s gotta 
face. Ain’t enough bean balls to make a 

atch on what this kid’s mother’s just 
been through!” 

The boy looked at him wonderingly. 
And understood. 


DDIE BRYANT’S hitting won the 
fourth game, broke the tie, and gave 
the Big Green the lead.. When he went up 
for the fourth time, with the game alread 
won, he deliberately jumped into a hard- 
pitched ball, to prove once and for all that 
the leather no longer had terrors for him! 
That night, after he had filed a tele 
gram, written a long letter home, and 
spent four dollars and. eighty cents on a 
long distance call to the grandparents of 
his daughter, Eddie Bryant sat in his room 
and spent half an hour simply smiling 
within and without. 
‘Say, Scog,” he said, light-heartedly, 
*‘chere’s no such thing as a water bucket.’ 
‘‘On’y thing yuh can step into is the old 
horsehide, hey, kid?” ed the lanky 


Scroggins. 


How Wild Animals Act in Tight Places 


(Continued from page 60) 


not gone into the woods for observation 
at all. 

It was mid-September, and the weather 
was insufferably hot. In that region such 
weather 1s usually the harbinger of a 
hurricane. On this particular day I 
rather expected a storm; and out of the 
southwest it came—a black thunder- 
rack, with long dusky streamers that 
trailed ominously like Kaieas “twisters.” 

A stillness brooded over the world. 
Soon the great yellow pines began to 
moan and sigh. oe off I could hear the 
distant trampling of the storm as it 
advanced through the _ pinelands—the 
low rumble of the thunder, the,.deep 


battle song of the winds, the distant 
chaotic tumult of the roaring rain. 
knew that home was the place to be; but 
as I had herded a small band of cattle and 
was trying to get them home too, I 
thought that all of us had better go along 
together, taking what rain was coming. 
At the time I had not gauged the character 
of tne approaching storm. But, as I soon 
discovered, there were wiser creatures 
that had comprehended its nature. 

My frightened cattle and I were work- 
ing our way along the edges of the swamp 
when the hurricane darkened the woods; 
and.then it was that I saw the wild- 
life sight that so vividly impressed me. 
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little child foradoll,awagon thesensible way. We guaran- 
orsome simpletoyisthemost ee to save you money. 


touching thing in the world. 


Already we are serving nine <= | ae 

Gladly you will deny your- = million A or oe as 2 om | 
self so that you can satisfy one-fourth of all the families 
the want of the child. in the United States. Sears, 

And we would not haveit RoebuckandCo.havebecome 
otherwise. For childhood the World’s Largest Store be- 
takes its pleasures with inex- cause we lead in service, in 
pensive toys—thingsthat we qualityandinsaving. We buy 
should be able to give them. inimmensequantitiesand sell 


The message wewould like directtoyou. Wesell only qual- 
toimpressis that youcanhave itymerchandise, the kind that 
the things youneed and give can be honestly guaranteed. 
yourchildrenthethingsthey = Our New Big Catalog for Fall _ Hi : 
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Itis only necessary to buy shows 35,000 opportunities to ee : : 
right. “Thrift is common save on everything you need for 
sense applied to spending.” the family, the home and the farm. 
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The capture of 
Fort Ticonder- 
oga took place 
150 years ago, 
May 10, 1775. 
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FREE SAMPLE 
OFFER 


to Business and Pro- 
fessional People. Write 
direct to us on your 
letterhead for Free 
Sample of Dixon’s 
“Ti-con-der-oga” if 
your dealer cannot 
supply you. 


Vligher on Pacific Coast 
3 for a quarter in Canada 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. 161-J 


DIXON 


“TI-CON-DER-0GA. 


“An extraordinary five-cent pencil” 


Jersey City, N. J. 


afterward it failed. For my part, I moved 
down the hall a few doors, in the same 
office building, rented a small room, and 
began again. I have been nght here in 
the same building ever since—thirty-four 
years! 


. HEN I started afresh, I madeareso- 

lution. It was on the subject of 
credit. I resolved that I would never buy 
anything that I had to pay for with notes. 
I had reached the conclusion, as a result 
of my own experiences and from observa- 
tion of others, that one of the worst things 
a person can do 1s to try to go ahead too 


fast. It usually leads to skipping some of 


the esseéntial things. 

“You have to go back later and pick up 
what you raitceed and the result is that 
you don’t get ahead as fast as if you had 
moved more slowly and made sure. To 
use credit too freely is a common way of 
moving too fast, and I resolved to limit 
myself in that respect. That is good sense 
and good business. 

“Nobody has ever seen a note of the 
L. E. Myers Company, outside of notes 
ao at our banks for borrowed money. 

f we cannot buy materials, or whatever 
we need, for cash or on open account, we 
do not buy it. 

“An experience in 1907 has made me 
be doubly sure that this rule is not 
violated. 

“‘In that year we had obligations of 
three hundred and forty thousand dollars 
that we couldn’t meet. We very nearly 
failed. Indeed, we would have, if I had 
not accumulated some personal funds that 
saved us. 

“*Some time before, I had hired a high- 
priced manager. He was ambitious. He 
saw some very big construction jobs to 
be done. They called for a bigger outfit 
than we had at the time; but he kept 
urging and urging me to go ahead. I let 
him go ahead. 

“‘In order to tackle one particular job, 
we incurred heavy obligations. Weused the 
credit we were able to get, and we used 
it to the limit. The financial panic of 1907 
caught us with those obligations on our 
hands, and we couldn’t pay. That is 
exactly how so many are caught, and why 
sO many go under. 

“‘Fortunately, 1 had saved about one 
hundred and seventy-fivethousand dollars. 
I gave it to the company, and that saved 


us. 

“This case illustrates perfectly the dan- 
ger of using credit to go ahead too fast. 

“You must remember that cash is 
behind credit. Every obligation, finally, 
has to be paid dollar for dollar. There is 
no way to escape that, except bank- 
ruptcy. 

“*Some people may accept all the easy 

credit they can get, and sullichrough tight 
places by the skin of their teeth. But a 
far larger number do not pull through, in 
such circumstances. When the pinch 
comes, they fail. 
- “Tt’s all right to be ambitious and 
optimistic. But it’s sound common sense 
to discount your dreams a little, and to 
figure in advance on the possible dis- 
appointments and obstacles that you 
can’t foresee. 

““Exactly the same thing happens, con- 
tinually, in everyday life. I remember 
that our cashier came to me one day with 


the news that one of our stenographers 
wanted an advance on her salary. We 
have a strict rule against making such 
advances. 

“‘The cashier explained that he had no 
authority, and she told him she would 
like to see me about it, as it was ur- 

ent. 

***What’s wrong?’ I asked, when she 
came to my office. ‘Is somebody sick in 
your family? How does it happen you 
can’t make your salary last from one pay 
day to the next?’ 

‘Not long before, she explained, she 
had opened a charge account at a depart- 
ment store. She thought it was fine to 
say ‘Charge and send!’ and not be asked 
to pay cash on the spot. One purchase led 
to another. 

“She wanted to have a lot of things— 
wanted them right away. When she 
finally came to me, she owed one hun- 
dred and fifteen dollars on the account. 
It was past due, and the store insisted on 
payment. 

‘I chen recalled my part in the affair. 
Scarcely three months had passed since ] 
received a blank from that store inquirin 
about this young lady as a credit risk. T 
supposed 4 had answered the questions 
adequately when I had written at the 
bottom of the sheet: ‘Stenographer, $75 a 
month.’ 

“Nevertheless, they had allowed her, 
on that slender salary and without other 
means, to pile up a debt of one hundred 
and fifteen dollars in two months. I con- 
sidered the people at the store as short- 
sighted and unbusinesslike as she was 
herself. 


“A YOUNG chap in our office spoiled a 

fine chance by over-anxiety, by want- 
ing what he wanted now. We hired him 
as an office boy. He seemed bright, and I 
took an interest in him. 

“‘I had always employed a woman for 
my secretary; but I wanted a man. I told 
this youngster that if he studied stenog- 
raphy and made good progress I would 
see hat he had this opportunity. 

“The boy did study; but he did not 
learn patience. I gave him a chance to go 
to an outlying town, where we were build- 
ing a large hydro-electric plant. It was a 
step forward in his training. 

““He went in November, and a few 
weeks before Christmas asked to come 
home for the holiday. There was no rea- 
sons why he couldn’t have come; but, 
knowing him, I thought it would be just as 
well for him not to come. 

“I wanted him to find out, for perhaps 

the first time in his life, that he couldn’t 
have everything he wanted, right on the 
dot, just for wishing. I told his boss 
not to let him come Pome: But he came 
anyway! 
‘A ficile later he came home for good. 
He hadn’t the stuff in him to stick it out. 
He found it lonesome down there. And 
rather than endure lonesomeness for the 
sake of getting a start in his career, he 
gave up eatirely: 

**So, when you ask me what has im- 
pressed me most as the result of my busi- 
ness experience, I would say it is the fact 
that the average young wage-earner is too 
impatient about getting ahead, and the 
older Wage-earner too careless about going 
into debt.” 
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The Water Bucket Baby 


(Continued from page 57) 


to the plate, two bats over his shoulder. 
As he approached the plate, he motioned 
the umpire to wait a minute. Then he 
lounged out to whispering distance of 
Dozer Canavan. 

“Listen, felluh,” he said, eying the 
sullen Canavan. ‘“Y’r wild, see? But 
I’m wild, too, because that guy yuh just 
beaned is my buddy. Fr’m now on you 
commit baseball insteada murder, see? 
Or there’ll be two of us hung.” 

And he turned around to shamble slowly 
into position at the plate. Cowed, Cana- 
van grooved the first ball. Scroggins met 
it for a three-bagger, driving in three runs. 
The Big Green thereupon turned to and put 
the game on ice with resoundin Paiasnes 
against Canavan’s delivery. hen Mc- 
Gonigle took the Dozer out, the crowd 
hooted him all the way to the showers. 


" MAN: man, I never knew a head could 

ache like this,’”’ moaned Eddie 
Bryant, in the clubhouse. Tears stood in 
his eyes, forced out by the agonizing pain 
between his temples. He clenched his fists 
and gritted his teeth. ‘‘ This big guy can’t 
drive me out of the game, Boss. Let me 
go back in there.” 

‘‘Take y’r time, kid, take y’r time,” 
said Watkins soothingly. 

“But I gotta be in there,” cried Eddie 
Bryant. ‘She'll think something’s wrong 
if Tin not in the line-up.” 

‘Don’t send her the papers,” suggested 
Watkins. 

“But she'll read the others. I’ve got to 
be in there, every day, showing her I’m 
on the job, and all right,’”’ Eddie declared. 

‘“No hurry,” urged Watkins. ‘I'll 
write her a letter, or get Scroggins to. 
We'll tell her about it—” 

“T’ll tell her about it myself,” declared 
Eddie savagely, standing up. But the 
effort made hin dizzy. He sat down again 
hastily. “‘ Boss, isn’t there anything for a 
headache?”’ 

**Te’ll wear off,” said Watkins, his heart 
aching for the boy. 

He forgot, for the moment, his own per- 
sonal fears for Eddie’s return to the game 
as a smart and confident hitter. Subcon- 
sciously he remembered the old saying, 
‘They don’t come back. Can’t hold the 
plate once y’ve been beaned.” Subcon- 
sciously, he analyzed the weakness of his 
club without Eddie Bryant, his best hitter 
and the pillar of his infheld. But, con- 
sciously, fe strove to think of something 
he could do to alleviate the boy’s suffering. 

The trainer brought an ice pack at the 
moment, and Watkins hastened to the 
club office to summon the best physician 
in the city to examine the extent of 
Eddie’s injury. That evening, he was put 
to bed, with an opiate to relieve his split- 
ting head, and for the first evening since 
the training season began he failed to write 
home. 

“Scog,” he said, to his lanky room- 
mate, ‘‘you do it for me. Tell her the 
truth, Scog.” 

‘Sure, sure,” agreed the lanky Oregon- 
ian. “‘I’ll write her so she won't worry.” 

And while the baseball world waited to 
hear how its newest idol fared, and Scrog- 


le scrawled an awkward note, Eddie : 


ryant slept like a child. Awaking at 
noon the next day, still with the fierce 
tearing and jangling between his temples, 
he took another dose of the prescribed 
drug, and again lapsed into unconscious- 
ness. The Bie Green, fighting mad to 
avenge him on the whole McGonigle 
crew, pounded out another victory. 

Next morning when Eddie woke, his 
head by some miracle had cleared, his 
eyes were bright, and all traces of the in- 
jury had disappeared, except the sore and 
swollen spot 4 and back of his tem- 
ple. Scroggins was in the room. 

““By jingo, Scog,” said Eddie, grinning 


ruefully as he rubbed the spot, “‘if that | 


ball had come an inch lower and farther 
front I wouldn’t be awake.” 


“Neither would this big tramp Cana- 


van,” growled Scroggins. “But, say, kid, 
how’s it feel?” 

“Sore, but otherwise all right,’”’ Eddie 
replied, sitting up. ‘If I hadn’t ducked, 
he’d have killed me.” 

“Thank the Lord yuh saw it comin’, 
even if yuh didn’t have time to get clear 
outa the way,” said Scroggins, watching 
the boy closely. 

“Oh, hum—guess I’ll get up,” said 
Eddie. ‘‘Tired of sleep, and staying in 
bed. Work to do. Letter to write. Ball 
game to play. Breakfast—” 

“‘For an invalid, y’v gotta lot laid out 
for y’rself,” Scroggins remonstrated. 

““Who’s an invalid?” demanded Eddie 
Bryant, reaching for a shoe to hurl at the 
big fellow. | 

With Watkins watching him closely, 
Eddie limbered up at the ball park in the 
morning workout. 

“If he can only come back without 
bein’ gun-shy,” muttered Watkins to him- 
self. ‘It can’t be done—but mebbe he'll 
do it. If he don’t—good night to us, and 
to him. All I gotta say.” 

Eddie stood up at the plate as of old, 
and swung lustily. He even chided the 
pitcher for slowing up. There was no sign, 
in his behavior, that he had ever suffered a 
blow on the head. That afternoon he in- 
sisted on going back to his place at first 
base, and Watkins, wondering whether it 
Was Wise, agreed. 

“Might as well get it over with, and 
find out now whether he can stand up to 
the plate,” he thought. 

. Pia allright, Boss,” Eddie assured him. 


Bul Canavan was in the box again, to 
redeem himself for his poor showing on 
the opening ‘day. Careful to control the 
ball in the face of an angry and resentful 
crowd, he put on dazzling speed. 

Eddie Bryant looked at the first ball, 
which was wide. He looked at the second, 
which was high. He looked at the third, 
which came toward him, and then curved 
over the plate, and resolved to hit. Grip- 

ing his bat, clenching his teeth, he swung; 
But at the same instant, almost uncon- 
sciously, he heard a murmur of dismay 
and disappointment from the Big Green 
bench. 

Without knowing it, he had shifted his 
position. His left foot had drawn back 
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and away from the plate. Involuntarily, 
he had shrunk away from possible contact 
with the ball. 

‘In the water bucket,” muttered voices 
on the bench. 

balance and unstrung, Eddie rolled 
an easy grounder down to the first base- 
man. nowing what he had done, he 
could have cried as he raced to first in a 
futile effort to get there ahead of the ball. 
It was the third out, and he took up his 
glove to face another inning in the held. 
Angry, he outdid himself in the field. At 
the end of the inning, he went to the 
bench and sat down. Watkins said noth- 
ing, It might not be true, even yet. 
ut in the fourth inning Eddie came 
up again. Determined to overcome the 
thought of another ball flung at his head, 
he gripped his bat until his fingers ached, 
and bit his lips until they bled. But Cana- 
van worked on him, throwing only balls 
at which he could not hit, until he had the 
count three balls and two strikes. 

Expecting a groove ball, Eddie set him- 
self firmly, toes against the line, and 
waited. But again Canavan fed him a 
curve ball. And once more Eddie shrank, 
swung his left foot back slightly, and cut 
weakly, too late, at the ball as it sped over 
the plate. He missed it entirely. 

“The old water bucket gets ’em all,” 

rowled Watkins to himself. “Where can 
[ect another first sacker?” 

Sick at heart, Eddie tried manfull 
enough his last two times at bat, but wit 
no better results. Try as he might to con- 
trol himself, he involuntarily pulled away 
from the plate. One who has been hurled 
into the blackness of unconsciousness does 
not easily overcome the fear of the thing 
that cut him off from daylight. 

That evening in his room, Eddie shrank 
once more, this time from writing to tell the 
girl at home what had happened to him. 

*‘Don’t tell her,” counseled Scroggins. 

“But I’ve got to,” said Eddie. “he'll 
read about it in the papers.” 

“Then tell her all about it,” suggested 
the awkward outfielder. “‘Tell her you’re 
up against a big problem—a problem darn 
few guys have ever solved—but that 
oe gonna solve it, see? And I’m gonna 

elp yuh. 
“How?” demanded Eddie, grasping at 
the straw. 

‘“T’morruh,” said Scroggins, “you go 
up there and hit the first ball ever’ time. 
Don’t wait until yuh get nervous. Smash 
th’ first one, see?” 


THEN began a long and bitter struggle, 
Eddie Bryant against the whole league, 
against an old baseball tradition, against 
his own nerveless uncertainty. Playing 
all the more brilliantly aheld to redeem 
himself for his weak hitting, the boy 
fought day by day to overcome the terror 
that whirled up to him in the batter’s box 
with every ball flung by the opposing 
itcher. Meantime, Watkins, positive the 
bay could not come back, filled the wires 
and mails with appeals for a first baseman. 
Eddie Bryant tried hitting the first ball. 
The first day, he succeeded, his first two 
times up. Thereafter, the pitcher worked 
on him to the limit, until, with the string 
played out, the nervous, unstrung young- 
ster either fanned or rolled a weak grounder. 
And no other pitcher in that series gave 
him a good first ball to hit. They all 
worked or btm, Next series, he found the 


first pitcher for hits on the two first balls. 
But for the remainder of the series he 
went hitless. August slipped by slowly, 
agonizingly, and with it, Big Green hopes 
7 pennant and a world series began to 
ade. 

“Hit in second place for a while,’ Wat- 
kins ordered, thinking the boy still could 
bunt forsacrifices. Butthat strategy failed. 
Eddie, growing paler and thinner each 
day, worried himself sick. 

“Take a day off,” urged Scroggins. 

*““Can’t,” objected Eddie bitterly. “‘I’we 
got to hold my job, and whip this thing!”’ 

“Don’t have to kill y'rself.” 

“Might as well,” lamented the boy. 
“Here I’ve made her marry me, and told 
her I’d make enough to take me through 
medical school, and support her at the 
same time. And she’s counting on me, 
and she needs me.” 

“Well, we need yuh here too,” said 
Scroggins; “but not at the expense of y’r 
blamed life.” 


MEANTIME, Watkins, unable toobtain 
another first baseman, kept Eddie in 
the line-up for his fielding, but dropped 
him to eighth place in the batting order. 

“It shows he knows I’m useless now, but 
that he thinks I can fight my way out of 
my head Eddie argued tn his letter that 
night. 

‘And I’ve just naturally got to whip 
this thing, Scog,” he groaned to his lanky 
friend. 

“*T’ve an idea for yuh,” exclaimed Scrog- 
gins. “Try it out to-morruh?” 

“Try anything. What's this?”’ 

“Ever fay football?” 

‘*Sure, back in school.” 

“Then you know what a headgear is 
for,” said Scroggins. 

The next day, enthusiastic over the sug- 
gestion, Eddie stopped at a poorineeoed: 
shop and bought the lightest and strongest 
leather headgear he could find. In the 
afternoon, encouraged by his mates of the 
Big Green, but jeered by the opposing 
players, Eddie doffed his cap at bat, and 
replaced it with the leathern elnce Wat- 
kins took some hope as he saw his protégé 
stand up te the plate confidently, his first 
time at bat, to smash out a solid two-base 
hit. But for the rest of the afternoon the 
headgear proved a rank failure. 

‘The blamed thing seems to remind me 
all the time that I may get another bean 
ball,’’ Eddie lamented. ‘And, spite of all 
I can do, when I think of that, I just 
naturally pull away toward the water 
bucket.’ 

“Well,” said Watkins slowly, after the 
game, “I’m sorry, but I guess there's 
nothing else to do. We've still got a bare 
chance at the flag, and—” He hesitated. 

“What?” asked Eddie Bryant, with a 
gloomy foreboding. 

“Vm afraid Pll have to jerk yuh,” 
Watkins continued. “Sorry, because we'll 
miss ‘Bs feldin’. But, kid, we gotta have 
somebody in there ’at can get a hit once 
in a while.” 

“‘Oh, no, Boss,”’ Eddie pleaded. ‘* Don’t 
take me out. [’ll begin gettin’ ’em safe. 
pretty soon. Let me fight it out!” 

“Kid, there’s nothin’ I’d like better’n 
to see yuh do that very thing,” said Wat- 
kins. “But [ve given yuh every chance. 
And we gotta make our last battle for the 
old rag. Mebbe, if I c’d give yuh a couple 
dav’srest=~”" 
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“No, Boss,” begged Eddie. ‘‘ Don’t 
drop me. I gotta stay in there. Sim ly 
cant drop out. Gotta stay in, I tell wail ; 

‘*Mind’s made up,” snapped Watkins 
aggressively. “‘You stay away from the 
ball park two days, and then come back. 
See? I’ll give vl another chance.” 

“Hey, Scroggins,” called Watkins to the 
outhelder as the big fellow started after the 
boy. ‘‘What’s the kid drivin’ at alla time— 
sayin’ he’s got to stay in the game?” 

‘“*Darned if I know,” Scroggins replied. 
“T’ll find out. Think he’s afraid it’ll 
worry his wife, if—”’ 

“His wife, my eye!” Watkins ex- 
claimed. “She sh'd worry. It’s us that’s 
got this pennant fight on, not her! That’s 
apple butter; and you tell him | said so.” 


Tar evening, after Eddie had struggled 
for two hours in a forlorn attempt to 
write a cheerful letter home, he gave it up 
as a hopeless task and leaned back in his 
chair, two big tears rolling out of his eyes. 
Scroggins, lounging on the bed over a 
sports story magazine, sat up and yawned. 

“Well, kid,” he said, slowly, “it’s a 
hard life. But we gotta fight it out, see?”’ 

“Got to whip this thing, if it kills me,” 
declared Eddie, shamefacedly brushing 
away the tears with the back of his hand. 
“I’ve got to play ball, Scog.” 

“Why?” demanded Scroggins, abruptly. 

“The girl back home,’ 
slowly. ‘‘She expects it. She’d be killed 
if I were whipped on this job. And be- 
sides, she’s not very well—that is—’’ 
And he hesitated, og spreading over 
his tanned cheeks. 

The lanky Scroggins, wonder in his 
eyes, stared at him m amazement. Then 
he whistled softly. . 

“Well, darn y’r hide,” he said softly, 
standing up. “And yuh never told a soul, 
through alla this mess! Kid, y’r a man, 
I’ll say, to stand up under it. Shake, will 
yuh?” 

Eddie, abashed, grinned, and punched 
his buddy on the chest instead. “ But say, 
Eddie, when is it?” 

‘‘Two or three weeks now, she says,” 
Eddie barely whispered. 

Scroggins sat down on the side of the 
bed, and thought hard. Presently he came 
up with an idea! 

“Say, kid, can yuh get home, see her, 
and get back here agin in the two days the 
boss give yuh t’ lay off?” 

Eddie, wondering, nodded his head. 
Whereupon Scroggins at once sprang into 
action. Flatly ordering the boy to rustle 
his things together and pack his bag, 
Scroggins got on the telephone and found 
out about train schedules. In twenty 
minutes Eddie Bryant was in a taxi for 
the first stage of his journey homeward 
to see the girl he had left in March. 

‘And tell her,”’ said Scroggins, at the 
station, “‘that y’ll be in there hittin’ ’em 
on the nose, the very day yuh get back in 
th’ game. See?” 

Eddie nodded, and ran for his train. 
When he returned, two days later, Scrog- 
gins met him at the station. 

““Scog,” cried the joyous Eddie Bryant, 
“she’s all right. F inest girl that ever 
lived, and—”’ 

“When isit gonna be?” asked Scroggins, 
shaking hands with his chum warmly. 

‘’Most any time,” said Eddie. ‘‘And 
say, Scog, she says it’s going to be a boy.” 
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*‘And she’s determined—I tried to talk 
her out of it, Scog, but she’s set on naming 
him after me! Eddie Bryant, Number 
Two. How’s that?” 

“Boy, Ill say y’r to be congratulated,” 
exclaimed Scroggins. 

“‘He’s going to be fine and healthy, she 
says,” continued the enraptured young 
husband. “Fact, she says he’s going to 
grow up like me, to be tall, and straight, 
and six feet. Listen, Scog—” 

And so the youngster raved all the way 
from the station to the hotel room they 
shared. Scroggins heard him out at length, 
speaking only when, settled in their room, 

ddie ran out of breath. 

“Well, sir,” he said, slowly, “y’r a good 
guy, and yuh deserve all the happiness 
comin’ to yuh. I wish I were in your 
shoes. But listen, kid, I gotta put a dirty 
thought in y’r head. If iT wasn’t a friend 
of yours, I’d never tackle the job. But I 
know blame well that, even if it makes yuh 
sore at first, sometime y’ll thank me for it.” 

*“‘Shoot, Scog,’’ Eddie demanded, grin- 
ging, as Scroggins hesitated. ‘‘ Nothing 

azes me now. 

“Well, here’s what I’m thinkin’ while 
yr tellin’ me about this fine kid that’s 
comin’. Suppose he 1s fine, and fat, and 
healthy. And grows up tall and straight, 
like you, and his name is Eddie. en 
suppose he finds out his dad—” He 
paused again, eying Eddie Bryant closely. 

‘Go ahead,” Eddie ordered. 

“Su pose he finds out his dad was a 
sowed ’ And Scroggins turned to look out 
the window at the night lights as he 
brought out the last word. He heard 
Eddie Bryant gasp, sharply. Looking 
back at the boy, he found his chum turn- 
ing white, a set, hard expression coming 
upon his tanned face. 

“Who's a coward?” demanded Eddie 
Bryant bitterly, springing to his feet. 
“What do you know about it, Scog? Have 
you ever had your head all but broken 
open? Have you ever been pitched into 
darkness, to wake up with thunder and 
lightning roaring and crashing between 
your ears?” 

Scroggins said nothing, but looked out 
the don: 

“I tell you, I’ve tried. I’ve fought this 
thing,” declared Eddie hotly. “‘ But it’s a 
very hell, Scog. The ball comes up—any 
ball—and the next second I may be out, 
as I was before. But I stand up; I try to 
step into it, Scog—not away from it. 
Who says I’m yellow?” 

“‘T don’t, kid,” replied Scroggins, slowly; 
‘you know I don’t. I know you’re making 
your fight, and will win it. But people 
don’t know it. And the boy, now, young 
Eddie, suppose he learns people thought 
his old man was yellow.” 

“Well?” whispered Eddie, through 
clenched teeth, sitting down on the edge 
of the bed. 

“I'd say the poor little devil had some- 
thing to live down,” said the lanky Scrog- 
gins, slowly. 


CGONIGLE’S crew, leading by three 

full games, and counting the pennant 
already won, swaggered into the Big Green 
park before the greatest throng of the sea- 
son. McGonigle, anxious to drive the last 
nail in the Big Green cofhn early, delegated 
Dozer Canavan, his ace, to pitch the first 
game. Watkins had his men in good phys- 


ical condition, and in the nght frame of 


too slow. 


mind for winning; but felt apprehensive 
still over the weak spot at first base. He 
looked at the quiet, self-centered Eddie 
Bryant, grimly working out around the 
bag during fielding practice. And won- 
dered. The men came in to rest a moment 
before starting battle. 

“Scroggins,” said Watkins, casting an 
eye in Eddie’s direction. 

“Put him back up there in third place,” 
whispered Scroggins. “‘He’ll hit.” 

““Eddie!” called Watkins. ‘‘Up there 
in number three, where yuh belong.”’ 

In the last half of the first inning, the 
trial by fire came. The Big Green lead-off 
man worked Canavan for a pass, and the 
second hitter sacrificed him down. Eddie 
Bryant, pulling down his cap and swing- 
ing two bats, strode out to the plate, grim 
determination written all over his set 
features. 

“‘Here’s the water bucket kid,” sang 
out the McGonigle third baseman, in a 
shrill voice, raising a raucous laugh from 
among his mates. 

‘“‘Hey, there ain’t no water bucket 
baby,” yelled the lanky Scroggins. ‘Hh, 
Eddie, no water bucket baby!” 

Eddie Bryant, no longer the calm, 
relaxed youngster, took his old position 
in the box. His toes gripped the front line 
as hard as if he had been barefooted, with 
the line not chalk but hempen, to be held 
tightly for dear life. Gripping his bat, he 
stood with his side Saad the pitcher, and 
turned his head, eyes upon ‘the ball. 
Canavan, seeming to sense the boy’s inner 
struggle, wound up and let drive with the 
dread bean ball. Hard and true the ball 
came up on a dead line for the temple. 


DP it carry murder in its terrific speed? 
Would he be snuffed out again, as be- 
fore? Would his head burst, as it had tried 
to burst? Eddie’s mind moved with greater 
speed than the flying baseball, for all 
these things came to him before the ball 
reached him. And there flashed, too, a 
vision of a tiny boy, Ais boy, learning that 
his father was a coward. 

“But I’m not, I’m not,” were the words 
that formed in his brain. They did not 
reach his lips, for the nervous impulse was 
ll Eddie’s nerves were centered 
on physical action. Every resource com- 
bined to keep his feet on the line. Ago- 
nizing for what seemed ages, Eddie Bryant 
held his ground. 

He held his ground, the merest fraction 
of a second, only waiting to make sure the 
ball did not break and curve over the 
plate. Then he suddenly wilted in a heap, 
without moving his feet from the chalk 
line. Canavan stared in surprise. The 

reat crowd hooted and jeered the Mc- 
Gonigle pitcher. Angry, Canavan once 
more tried to drive the boy away from the 
plate. Again Eddie held his ground, only 
to drop quickly at the last instant. Wat- 
kins started to his feet, staring to make 
sure he saw aright. Scroggins grinned 
broadly. 

When Eddie scrambled up, he put on 
his cap and walked slowly out toward the 
McGonigle pitcher. Canavan, expecting 
trouble, clenched his fists and stood his 
ground behind the mound. 

‘‘Canavan,” said Eddie, quietly, “it 
would be a favor to me if you’d do that 
just once more. And I think I’ve got this 
thing whipped.” And, turning, he re 
traced hisysteps to the batter’s box. 
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In His Heaa, 
Not Hers. 


N his head was the plan by 
which he had started to work 
out fortune for himself, for her and 
for their children. 


a 
‘*e, 


His brain was active and well 
equipped, but he could not be- 
queath his brain. 


Where his brain left off its work 
with Fortune, life insurance took 
up its unfinished business. It pro- 
vided what he would have provid- 
ed. It carried out his plan. 


Prudential Monthly Income insur- Be oe 
ance takes the place of your eK yo 
mindfulness of your loved ones. AS all 
It provides for regular monthly 
payments for a term of years or 
for life. 


Ask the Prudential man about it. 


If Every Wife Knew What Every 
Widow Knows — Every Husband 
Would Be Insured 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
President New Jersey 
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ONY 
Your 
hair 
quickly trained 


Dry or wiry hair that won’t lie trim 
and smooth, needs special care. 

For this difficult kind of hair, try 
the new, delicate cream—Stacomb. 


Just smooth a little Stacomb on 
your hair in the morning. No matter 
how unmanageable your hair has 
been before, Stacomb instantly, magi- 
cally smooths it. 


With only a touch of this wonder- 
ful cream, you can make your hair 
look exactly -as you want it from 
morning till night. | 


Kept in better condition, too 


Stacomb does not dry out your hair 
as water does. Nor leave it unpleas- 
antly greasy as the old pomades do. 


It gives your hair just the evenness 
and the slight lustre that well-groomed 
people demand. And it actually helps 
prevent dandruff. 

Try this marvelous cream that the 
best-dressed men and women are 
using. 

Use Stacomb for ten days and see 
if it does not make your hair look 
better and healthier than ever before. 
Get Stacomb today at any drug or 
department store. In jars and tubes 
or in the new liquid form. 

* * * 
Readers in Canada should address 
Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 727 King 
Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 


Free Offer 


: Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. T-24 
: 113 West 18th Street, New York City : 
: Please send me free of charge, a generous : 
? sample tube of Stacomb. 
IN AENG 5 5 265-6506 25 Fo BEERS CON RS EER ESS : 


AdArO59 2.25.6 on See Eh ee RS : 
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Sullen and angry, resenting what he 
thought was a threat from Eddie Bryant, 
and resolved to show the madly jeering 
crowd that he cared not a hang for its 
sentiments, Dozer Canavan put all his 
strength in the next ball, Sing it with 
the speed of a bullet. The bean ball again, 
the third in succession. Coldly, studiously, 
Eddie watched it come. Once more he 
held his ground, dropping only at the very 
last fraction of a split second. His feet 
budged not a part of an inch. When he 
rose, he was smiling, exultingly. 

The great crowd, sensing the boy’s 
struggle, and plainly seeing his battle with 
the big McGonigle pitcher, roared its 
approval of his courage. Watkins, on the 
bench, took some hope. Scroggins, grin- 
ging more broadly than ever, turned to 
his manager and nodded. 

Then came the break. Canavan played 
his string out. He realized he must put 
the next ball over, or walk his man. He 
had no intention of passing him, so shot a 
sweeping curve at the boy. And for the 
fourth time Eddie Bryant grimly held 
his ground. 

When his left foot did lift, it went not 
back and out, feeling for the water bucket, 
but up and into a slashing, determined 
swing. All his weight behind his bat, 
Eddie Bryant crashed into the ball with 
the pent-up frenzy of a madman. It 
carried on a low sie climbing line between 
left and center fields, to rebound with a 
crack from the concrete wall back of the 
flag pole. His heart pounding with the 
excitement of triumph as hard as his 
lungs pumped from exertion, Eddie Bry- 
ant brought up grinning at. third base. 


He found the awkward Scroggins waiting 


to hug him in exultation. 
_ “Anybody says ’1s boy’s dad is yelluh, 
is a liar,” Scroggins fairly shouted. 


(THE story of that crucial series, when 
all the baseball! world went mad to see 
the Big Green game by game haul down 
the men of McConigle, to take the league 
leadership for themselves, is the story of 
Eddie Bryant. The boy crashed three hits 
in that first game, and two extra base 
drives in the second. In the third game, 
he stepped into the ball for three safe 
drives, and the fourth—but that is the 
end of the story. 

Scroggins sat on the bench beside Wat- 
kins. At the moment, during the first 
inning, Eddie was standing out in front of 


the bench, awaiting his turn to hit, idly 
and confidently swinging two bats. 
messenger boy shuffled along toward the 
dugout, and peering under the roof asked 
for Mr. Bryant. 

“Here, kid,” demanded Scroggins, alert. 
He took a telegram, and ined the boy’s 
receipt. Tearing open the envelope, he 
read the message quickly. Then he reread 
it, and swore softly under his breath. 

“Bad news?” whispered Watkins. 
“Don’t tell him. Wait till after the game.” 

“Not on y’r life,” growled Scrog ins, 
scrambling up from the bench. ‘ Hey, 
Eddie, hey, wait a minute.” The boy was 
advancing to the plate. ‘Look, look, 


Eddie,” and -Scroggins grinned as he | 


shoved out the telegram to the surprised 
youngster. “Take a big brace, kid, for 
it's a—” 

But Eddie, snatching the telegram, had 
already seen the words. His face was a 
puzzle. 

“Yuh never c’n tell, hey, kid?” de- 
manded Scroggins, reaching out a hand 
to shake. 

“Well,” said Eddie slowly, as the 
umpire and the McGonigle catcher ap- 
proached to get the news; “‘they can’t 
call her Eddie, anyhow.” 

‘“‘No, and they can’t call her father 
yelluh, either,” declared Scroggins posi- 
tively. “‘What a man has to go through 
with ain’t nothin’ to what a girl’s gotta 
face. Ain’t enough bean balls to make a 

atch on what this kid’s mother’s just 
been through!” 

The boy looked at him wonderingly. 
And understood. 


DDIE BRYANT’S hitting won the 
fourth game, broke the tie, and gave 
the Big Green the lead. When he went up 
for the fourth time, with the game alread 
won, he deliberately jumped into a Nees 
pitched ball, to prove once and for all that 
the leather no longer had terrors for him! 
That night, after he had filed a tele- 
gram, written a long letter home, and 
spent four dollars and. eighty cents on a 
long distance call to the grandparents of 
his daughter, Eddie Bryant sat in his room 
and spent half an hour simply smiling 
within and without. 
‘Say, Scog,” he said, light-heartedly 
*‘there’s no such thing as a water bucket. 
“‘On’y thing yuh can step into is the old 
horsehide, hey, kid?” 


Scroggins. 


How Wild Animals Act in Tight Places 


(Continued from page 69) 


not gone into the woods for observation 
at mi 

It was mid-September, and the weather 
was insufferably hot. In that region such 
weather is usually the harbinger of a 
hurricane. On this particular day I 
rather expected a storm; and out of the 
southwest it came—a_ black thunder- 
rack, with long dusky streamers that 
trailed ominously like Raneae “twisters.” 

A stillness brooded over the world. 
Soon the great yellow pines began to 
moan and sigh. Far off I could hear the 
distant trampling of the storm as it 
advanced through the _ pinelands—the 
low rumble of the thunder, the. deep 


battle song of the winds, the distant 
chaotic tumult of the roaring rain. 
knew that home was the place to be; but 
as I had herded a small band of cattle and 
was trying to get them home too, I 
thought that all of us had better go along 
together, taking what rain was coming. 
At the time I had not gauged the character 
of tne approaching storm. But, as I soon 
discovered, there were wiser creatures 
that had comprehended its nature. 

My frightened cattle and I were work- 
ing our way along the edges of the swamp 
when the hurricane darkened the woods; 
and.then it was that I saw the wild- 
life sight: that so vividly impressed me. 
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The plaintive request of the 
little child fora doll,a wagon 
2rsome simple toy is the most 
touching thing in the world. 


Gladly you will deny your- 
self so that you can satisfy 
che want of the child. 


And we would not have it 
otherwise. For childhood 
takes its pleasures with 1nex- 
densive toys—things that we 


should be able to give them. 


The message we would like 
toimpress is that you can have 
the things you need and give 
your children the things they 
would like. The way 1s easy. 


Itis only necessary to buy 
right. “Thrift is common 
sense applied to spending.” 


CHICAGO 
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When Children Ask} 
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The Sears- Roebuck way 1s 
the sensible way. We guaran- 
Zee to Save you money. 


Already we are serving nine 
million homes, or more than 
one-fourth of all the families 
in the United States. Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. have become 
the World’s Largest Store be- 
cause we lead in service, in 
quality andinsaving. We buy 
inimmensequantitiesand sell 
directto you. Wesellonlyqual- 
ity merchandise, the kind that 
can be honestly guaranteed. 


Our New Big Catalog for Fall 
and Winter is ready for you. It 
shows 35,000 opportunities to 
save on everything you need for 
the family, the home and the farm. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


PHILADELPHIA . 


DALLAS . 


Send for Your 
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Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle S8O0A82 
FREE Copy Send Latest General Catalog. 
It you haven’t a copy of our New N 
Big General Catalog, send for it today. a a aaa 
This convenient coupon will bring 
you free our great Fall and Winter [| == = 28 = 2}... 
book, with its 35,000 bargains, Biiral RoGte. csi soeo peda BOs INO: 


We own and operate Radio Station 
W LS. Tune in on 344.6 meters. 
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After all, 
the user’s word is 
proof conclusive! 


Let the experience of these adding 
machine users guide you in the 
selection of modern equipment. 


DIRECT SUBTRACTION 


“The Direct Subtraction, Advanced Correction fea- 
tures of your machine are especially appreciated.” 


MULTIPLICATION 


“This company owns a large number of lumber mills, 
so naturally, the quick and easy method of multi- 
plication appeals to us.”’ 


ADDITION 


**The machine in our opinion is faster on addition, 
multiplication and subtraction than any other ma- 
chine which we have used.’’ 


SPEED 


“TJ have been able to develop a greater and more 
active speed in listing amounts, on account of the 
convenient keyboard.’’ 


DURABILITY—Low cost of upkeep 


“We have had 22 Sundstrand adding machines in 
our stores now about eighteen months and our total 
bill for upkeep during the last twelve months was 
$37.50, which included new ribbons.”’ 


EASE OF OPERATION 


“Ease of operation makes it particularly adaptable 
to girl operators. The arrangement of the keyboard 
is such that it is easy for anyone to learn.”’ 


PORTABILITY—Ideal for desk use 


**The entire machine is smaller, more compact and 
lighter, and consequently more convenient than any 
other machine that we have heretofore used.’”’ 


ONE HAND CONTROL 


“The direct subtraction, one hand control Sund- 
strand machine is absolutely onc of the best types 
of machines that we have used.’’ 


CORRECTION FEATURES 


“The additional features of elimination and correc- 
tion make this model particularly desirable in all 
classes of work.”’ 


DIRECT SUBTRACTION 


| 


Direct i‘ e Staten line 
Subtraction 9 r Odels 
Featured y= ee 
irect 
Models Subtraction 


$100 


and up 
Hand and motor operated models 


Performance “‘tells the story.’ What these 
users say about Sundstrand machines, we 
believe, is far more convincing than anything 
we could say. In the Sundstrand you get the 
features you have a right to expect in a 
modern adding machine. 


Address Dept. A-9 for latest literature 
and complete information 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE Co. 
Rockford, Ill., U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the 
United States and foreign countries 


Sundstrand 


he Simplex Line of Adding and 
ting Machines 


«Adding (+) Subtracting (-) 
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Silently, with that indefinably beauteous 
grace that all genuinely wild things have, 
many deer came stealing out of the swamp. 
There was something concerted in their 
coming; they came as a band of pilgrims 
into a new country. 


GLOWLY I began to realize that they 
were getting out of the swamp because 
of the big timber there, and were coming 
into the open pinelands, where there were 
many clear stretches of broom sedge. 
They knew that they were menaced by 
falling trees; and they were seeking open 
country. In an ordinary rain, or even a 
thunderstorm, a deer will not move from 
his bed. 

But these deer had evidently sensed 
that the storm approaching was the kind 
to smash timber, and that it was their 
business to find a place where no timber 
was. Troopingly they came, shadowy 
forms that paused faérily, moved with 
elhn grace, evasively melted through the 
low myrtle and bays. I tried to count 
them, but they were so continuously 
appearing and = reappearing, and_ the 
woods were darkening so rapidly, that I 
could not be accurate. Occasionally a 
proud buck would lift and turn his head to 
wind the storm, his black nose wrinkling 
as his nostrils widened. A tiny fawn, a 
late one, with its exquisite star spots still 
shining, passed me close. I marveled at 
the daintiness of this woodland child, 
in delicacy and charm the rival of any 
wild flower I ever saw. The fawn stopped 
near me, actually among the cattle. It 
looked like Titania straved among men. 

As | watched the quiet escape of these 
timid wild creatures from danger, an 
escape effected in concert and with a 
constant wariness against other possible 
perils, I thought how little we really know 
of the hopes and the fears of these dwellers 
in the wastelands and the wildernesses! 

I thought, also, that, despite many 
arguments to the contrary, it might be 
quite likely that a mighty and a merciful 
Creator put these things into the world 
to pive us ideas of wild grace and beauty, 
to afford us woodland comradeship, to let 
us see palpably the soul of the mysterious 
secret forest. For if a deer, elegant and 
palpitant, eternally poised to a natural 
and therefore an unelaborate pitch of 
fervent grace, does not represent the heart 
of the dewy, the fragrant, the lonely 
woods, we shall not ever see it. 

Glimmering into misty remoteness, the 
pinelands swept away into far-off lands 
where rolled a sea of golden broom sedge. 
Into this safe country the deer trooped. 


‘Once or twice I heard one bleat faintly; 
~a doe calling to her fawn, no doubt, and 


the baby answering its mother, telling 
her he was coming along all mght. A 
certain great stag appeared to exercise 
an overlordship. Under his able leader- 
ship this ‘‘retreat of the ten thousand” 
was perfectly executed. 

Two hours later, when the gale was at 
its height, 1 saw great pines go down like 
a whisper; and [ saw gigantic arms of 
ancient live oaks wrenched off like straws. 
The deer had guessed right. If a man 
wants to know what in the way of 
weather is coming, he should observe the 
behavior of his wild kindred. 

I said that the deer took no especial 
notice of the cattle. As a matter of 


Mulnphing oo Dividing #5 fact, the two sometimes consort, I have 


many times seen them together on those 
lonely barrier islands off” the Souther. 
coast, islands that, in their glamorous 
appeal, rival anything that the South Sea 
has to offer in the way of romance. A 
curious incident illustrating both = the 
deer’s resourcefulness in danger and his 
inclination toward Reeping company, even 
with another species, was told me by 
a friend, Ed. Lincoln, a renowned woods- 
man. I shall try to quote his very words: 

“One day, while in the woods driving 
home a big drove of hogs, thirty or more, 
I heard hounds running in my direction. 
Some of my hogs were in the dry bed of an 
old drainage canal that ran from a swamp 
to the sea marsh. This canal was about 
hfreen feet deep. Dense bushes grew on 
either bank. By keeping my drove in the 
canal bed, I could manage them better 
than if they were in the woods. I stopped 
to listen to the dogs. 

“After a while j heard a sound in the 
bushes on the farther side of the canal: 
then I saw a buck, a very old one, with 
crumpled horns and a gray face, steal 
down the side of the canal. He saw the 
hogs ahead of him. He did not, I believe, 
suspect my being there. What did he do 
but trot forward and join the hogs! I! 
think he meant to conceal in a crowd his 
presence. I crossed the canal; and when 
the hounds came up, | beat them off. 

“For about a mile the deer traveled 
along very amiably with the hogs; then 
we came to a place where the hogs had to 
come out, because of a big alligator hole 
in the bed of the canal. I watched to 
see whether, once in the woods, the buck 
would leave his new-found companions. 
But he didn’t. For several hundred yards 
they journeyed on in a most odd-looking 
but friendly fashion. As soon as I showed 
myself, however, the stag suddenly seemed 
to recall an urgent business engagement 
elsewhere.” 


NCE or twice in my life I have seen a 

deer ina tight place doa very peculiar 
thing. Not many men, I| believe, have 
made this observation; therefore I have 
tried to conhrm my judgment by com- 
paring my experience with that of old 
woodsmen. Several of these have told me 
that they had seen the same performance. 
Let us say that a wise old stag is sur- 
rounded by hunters, and that he is some- 
what bewildered as to what he should 
best do. He may take one or more leaps 
straight into the air—not for the purpose 
of making a break to get away, but rather 
that he may secure elevation, to survey 
the situation. 

One day I was near a famous deer 
thicket where the bays and myrtles and 
whortleberries were about six feet high. 
A splendid old buck was suddenly started. 
He did not steal craftily out, nor did he 

o crashing grandly away through the 
beach: 3y no means was he content to 
stand until he knew where he was going. 

I happened to be quite near him—close 
enough actually to get the expression on 
his face when he made his two prodigious 
leaps. Straight up he went, his wide 
liquid eyes gleaming with intelligence and 
surveying the landscape swiftly, wamly, 
with an acuteness almost ferce. Again 
he leaped—this time faced the other way. 
After that he resorted to the whitetail’s 
tactics of skulking and dodging, with 
the resulttharche eluded all his enemies. 
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The Success of 


LONGVIEW. Was 


locatton—Longview’s 


was Predetermined 


Hits the first master stroke—the selection of its 


ultimate development into 


one of the future great cities of the Pacific Northwest 
has been systematically planned. 


The success of Longview was pre-determined. 


From a standing start, 


only two years ago, in a 


valley of farms and orchards, Longview already has 


FACTORY INDUCEMENTS — 


ongview presents the ten essentials 
or successful indu try. 
1— Transportation by river, by sea, 
by rail and by highway. : 
2—Accessible markets, domestic 
and foreign. 


3—Expertly planned industrial dis- 


tricts. 
4— Reasonable land prices. 
5—Raw materials. 
6~Fuel and power. 


7—Labor. 
8—Unexcelled climate. 
9—A place to live with all the con- 
veniences of a modern city. 
10—Community spirit. 


The Long-Bell lumber manufac- 
uring plants are now in operation 
ind a second unit is being built. The 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company has 
elected Longview for one of its 
yeat manufacturing plants. 


The Fleishhacker banking inter- 
‘sts of San Francisco have purchased 


- ees of the Longview Nation- 
L « 


Big business is sure of Longview. 


PROPERTY INVESTMENT — 


No section of the country offers 
greater opportunities, or greater 
security for investments in income 
producing properties, than the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

The continued rapid growth of 
Longview, on a safe and sane basis, 
without the aid of boom methods, 
invites the utmost consideration of 
the careful, conservative investor in 
income properties. 

Office buildings and store rooms, 
apartment houses, apartment hotels, 
suburban garden lands and rental 
houses are some types of income 
producing properties which will be 
needed. 

Longview’'s growth, although phe- 
nomenal, is not of the “mushroom” 
variety. 

The millions that have been experided 
for construction are invested n perma 
nent types of buildings. 

Longview is not an experiment. 

Longview is a fact. 


“boom methods”’. 


“we ae 
— . 


Monthly Payrolls Near Million Mark 


gview’s payrolls will aggregate $800,000 a 
month as early as the middle of this summer, it is 
conservatively estimated. ....... Lo 
grown from nothing to a permanent, modern city 
in less than two years’ time without the use of 


ngview has 


Longview is served by three trans-con- 
tinental railways, the Northern Pacific, 
the Union Pacific and the Great North- 
ern; the Columbia River with its ocean- 
going commerce to the perma ports of 
the world; two internationally 

— highways—the Columbia River 
| Highway and the Pacific Highway—and 
| a third, the Ocean Beach Highway, now 
being built. Longview is 50 miles north- 
|| west of Portland, 50 miles east of the Pa- 


\\, | cific Ocean and 135 miles south of Seattle. 


become a city of more than seven thousand inhabi- 


tants. 


Great manufacturing plants have been built 


and the roar of industry is now a reality. Ocean 
liners—three and four at a time—are loading cargo 
at Longview docks. Millions of dollars are being spent 
in new projects. And so Longview moves rapidly 
in strict accord with the pre-determined plans and 


desires of its founders. 


WHOLESALE and JOBBING— 


More wholesale and jobbing estab- 
lishments, of the better class, will be 
required to serve Longview’s ever 
increasing population. 


Big industries permanently locat- 
ing in Longview are bringing well 
paid workers and rapidly enhancing 
the business opportunities in many 
lines. 

Longview is fifty miles from the 
nearest larger city. It is surrounded 
by several smaller towns and by an 
abundantly productive farming com- 
munity. Located on two of the most 
popular national highways, Long- 
view is visited yearly by thousands 
of tourists. Last year Longview had, 
it is estimated, more than 200,000 vis- 
itors. 

This year a new $15,000 auto tour- 
ist park, with every modern conven- 
ience, has been built to accommodate 


.the ever increasing number of tourists 


visiting Longview. 
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PLEASF USE THE COUPON IN SENDING FOR LITERATURE 
THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Wash. 


{ ] Manufacturing 
[ ] Professional 


{ } Suburban Acreage 


A HOME DELIGHTFUL— 


Who has not dreamed of just such a 
place as Longview for a home? 

Situated in a beautiful valley where 
the Cowlitz River joins the Colum- 
bia on its way to the Pacific Ocean— 
amid the grandeur of immense forests 
and mountain ranges—Longview is 
the dream come true for happy 
young home builders. 

Longview is not a straggling 
“boom-type”” town. Longview is a 
city of vision—planned by expert city 
planners and built for permanence. 

You will enjoy the progressive 
spirit of this modern young city. You 
will find the climate delightful. There 
are complete facilities i the educa- 
tion of your children and every 
approved means for healthful recrea- 
tion. Longview’s storesareof the high- 
est type. Living costs are moderate. 


The Longview Co. 
Longview, Washington 


"7 
Building Activities This Year 
The first unit of a $200,000 public hospital with 80 
A $150,000 public library. A $75,000 pas- 
senger station. 
Five larger business buildings aggregating $250,000. 
A $100,000 addition to the public school. 
additional miles of concrete paving. 


A $125,000 community church. 
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Please send me literature concerning the new city of ! 
Lam particularly interested in its opportunities for: 


(Make a check mark ia the square) 
[ ) Retail 


[ } Commercial 


Wholesale 
Home Site 
[ ] Income Property Investment 
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Capless tube 
with new 
device 


not Tu-be? 


Way backin 42 B.C., Publius Syrus said: 
‘‘Powerfulindeedistheempireofhabit.”’ 

Sixteen centuries later Shakespeare 
wrote: ‘‘How use doth breed a habit in 
a man!”’ 

Since the copyrights of both these 
authors have expired, I’ll use their nifties 
to illustrate a’point. 

The Mennen Company perfected an 
ingenious opening device for tubes that 
replaced the old-style threaded cap. This 
invention, applied to Mennen Shaving 
Cream tubes, was hailed as a masterpiece 
by millions of men. My mail was flooded 
with enthusiastic letters. 

Yet here and there was a man who 
frankly confessed that he was ‘‘sot’”’ in his 
tube ideas. The ingrained habit of years 
was too strong to change overnight. 

NowIknowthatnoMennenuserwould 
give up the cream, even if we packed it 
in burglar-proof safes. But I want every 
Mennen fan to know that he can have 
his cream in the tube that suits him 
best. We have kept right on producing 
Mennen’s in its original package. 

Every druggist has Mennen’s in the 
old tubes as well as the new. ‘‘You pays 
your money and you takes your choice.”’ 

Either type of tube costs 50c and con- 
tains the shaving cream that has created 
more good-will and honest appreciation 
than any other man-product ever made. 


base Mesa. 
(Mennen Saleaman) 


MENASh 


SHAVING CREAM 


Original tube 
with threaded 
cap 
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In this case, the lone buck had acted 
as his own scout cruiser, his own guide, 
his own sentry, his own observation 
balloon. To see a deer thus leap, and to 
appreciate the design in such a perform- 
ance, is one of the most impressive sights 
in wild nature. 

Of another performance, perhaps more 
remarkable, a feat that likewise came un- 
der my own observation, I shall briefly 
tell. te concerns a phantom buck; at 
least such was the impression he suc- 
ceeded in conveying; for he deliberately 
walked up to me, and then vanished. 


NE day I was ona Christmas hunt 

with a gay party of friends. A negro 
driver had posted me at a certain stand; 
and as he had no further duties for the 
moment he stayed with me. Ere long, 
straight ahead of us, we saw a ten-point 
stag sidle out of a shimmering thicket, 
roused from his day bed by the tumult of 
the hunt. 

Leaving the thicket, he entered a vast 
stretch of broom sedge, breast high, with 
only a few pines standing here and there. 
He was coming head-on for me. But he 
appeared in no especial hurry to make 
my acquaintance. Indeed, when thirty 
yards out in the waving gold of the broom 
sedge, he came to a halt, his regal head 
held high, his expression one of thought- 
ful consideration. When he paused with 
such deliberateness, I said to the negro 
beside me, a man whose woodlore is wide 
and profound: 

“What is he doing now?” 

“‘He’s readin’ his book,” the negro 
answered. 

I liked that explanation: the stag was 
studying his book of tactics for the proper 
bit of strategy that the exigency required. 
The deer at this time was, for so secretive, 
so visionary, an animal, absurdly close to 
me, dangerously obvious. But suddenly 
he was not. He vanished. This dealer in 
shadowy subterfuge, in ancient sorcery, 
was gone. 

Believing, of course, that he had merely 
crouched in the tall broom sedge, I walked 
slowly forward, at each moment fully 
expecting him to bound up and sail 
wildly away, carrying full canvas. But 
he did no such thing. I came to the spot 
where but a few moments before he had 
been standing. He was not there. 

“Where can he be?” I asked the negro 
vaguely. 

‘See him off yonder,” the unperturbed 
negro said, pointing to a white flag two 
hundred yards off. There he was, sure 
enough—and safe enough. 

A little later, by following the course 
taken by a trailing hound, I discovered 
that the buck had crouched until he felt 
sure that he was well hidden beneath the 
golden broom grass; then he had literal! 
crawled in a semicircle until he was veel 
past us. When he had completed his 
sleight-of-foot performance, he simply 
fled in standard fashion. 

one occasion I went over on the 
Santee delta, just across the river from my 


old home, to see what could be done about 
some of the stock that had been maroone 
on islets there by high waters. “The who | 
vast delta, indeed, was submerged. Cruis- | 


ing at the whispering fringes of a 
drowned briar patch, I saw far off a white 
object perched on a small stump. 2: 


first I thought the white patch above the 
yellow water was an egret or a crane. | 
paddled over. To my amazement, as the 
object took definite shape, I discerned 1 
to be an old white goat, half wild, that 
had been on the island with the cattle and 
the hogs. He could not swim to the main- 
land, because it was perhaps a mile away. 

Beneath him now swirled wild waters 
fifreen feet deep. He was on a stump 
not more than five inches in diameter. 
It was so small that he had some ditfh- 
culty in accommodating all four feet on it 
at one time. The top of the stump was a 
good foot above the water. How he found 
it and how he climbed it were matters of 
some marvel to me. But there he was. 
absurdly drawn up, miserable, but pos- 
sessed, even in such a plight, of a goat’ 
watchful savoir fatre. 

It has always seemed to me that a goat 
has as much more subtle sagacity than a 
sheep, as a cat has over a dog. At least, 
the goat’s intelligence is of a singularly 
amusing, discerning, canny sort. When | 
had brought my boat within ten feet ot 
the stump, without any invitation, the 
ancient mariner took a mighty leap and 
landed with precision safely in the craft. 
We might have upset had he not suddenly 
helped me balance the boat. 

Ber then, was a creature that had 
apprehended peril; had met it sagely; had 
recognized rescue, and had readily ac- 
cepted it. During our voyage homeward. 
the goat chewed with much complacency: 
and when the bow of my boat touched 
the landing at home, he tripped jauntily 
out, and at once began to browse with 
hasty unconcern. 

Some people do not like a goat; but 
such a creature, closely watched, can be 
very diverting. He has about him a 
certain amiable duplicity, a certain pre- 
cognition, that savors strongly of old- 
school diplomacy. 


WATCHING wild things has always 
been a hobby with me. Whether my 
observations have been entirely accurate: 
whether the conclusions I have drawn 
from them are correct; whether there be 
anything of genuine worth in- such 
records, I cannot really know. But I am 
certain that these experiences with the 
wanderers of the wastelands have, by 
revealing to me something of the life of 
wild things, afforded me a better under- 
standing of Life itself. All of us are seek- 
ing for the answer to Life. Fragments of 
its mystic message come to us in many 
ways. And sometimes our own lives are 
best understood when into the lives and 
hearts of others—even though they be 
merely those of God’s wild children—we 
try to look with quiet sympathy, with 
gentle understanding. 


‘“THEY Love Their Homes as Much as You Love Yours” is a remark- 
able article next month, in which Archibald Rutledge, the author, 
tells of the lure of home that lies deep in the heart of all wild things. 
‘IT once knew a bull alligator,’’ he says, ‘‘that preferred to live alone 
rather than leave his native lagoon; ~and_ I have known other crea- 
tures to make sacrifices to)\satisfy),their_longing for familiar places." 
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WHAT 


ARNEGIE knew the value of millions; 
but there was one thing which he 
valued even more. 


As a young man he worked for Colonel 
Anderson, a man of wide culture and fine 
tastes. Colonel Anderson took an interest 
in him, welcomed him to his library, 
guided him in his reading and choice of 


books. 


“To him,” said Carnegie, “I owe a taste 
for literature which I would not exchange 
for all the millions ever amassed by man. 
Life would be quite intolerable without it.” 


What Colonel Anderson did for Car- 
negie, Dr. Eliot, for forty years President 
of Harvard University, has done for busy 
men and women everywhere. The free 
book offered below gives the secret by 
which anyone may acquire a real taste for 
literature; it gives the scope and purpose 
of the most famous library in the world. 


“I would not 
exchange it~ 
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said Andrew Carnegie 


for all the millions 
that were ever 
amassed by man’’ 


IS “Te” 


You know something about this great 
library already, but you owe it to yourself 
to read the whole story in Dr. Eliot’s own 
words. The story is printed in a free book 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day.” 


This handsome and famous book tells 
how Dr. Ehiot, from his lifetime of reading, 
study and teaching, selected for you the 
few really great books that everyone must 
know to be well-read, and how in only 
fifteen minutes a day you can gain from 
this wasteless library the broad viewpoint 
and the culture that are the tools of success 
in modern life. 


But let the free book tell the story. 
There’s no obligation 
—Just mail this cou- 
pon to-day and it will 
come to you by return 
mail. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


250 Park Avenue, New York City { 


By mail, free, send me the guide book to the most famous | 
books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
| of Books (The Harvard Classics), and containing the plan 
of read recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. Also, 
| please advise how I may secure the books by small | 
| monthly payments. 
| Mr. 
Name Ara. bie, wite Be oh isaac te het Put ohana WE She: Soecle Ce gun -B peer fea oes artes weet ee | 
Alisa 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF of BOOKS 


Pr 


Ch FTIETH ANNIVERSARY This year marks the Golden Anniver- 
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Who knows better than 
an engineer the value 
of accurate time? 


This accurate watch keeps BS 


America’s crack trains on schedule 


-~ 


a 


é, 


‘ HAT TIME HAVE YOU?” Ask this question 
of a group of business men. Out come 
their watches. One watch is three minutes slow, 
another five minutes fast, and so on. But ask 
this question of a group of railroad men. If there ~- 


7 
is any variation it is usually only a matter of \ 
seconds. Yet it is so very easy for every business ead 
and professional man to have a watch as unfail- 


ingly accurate as the railroad man’s. When you 


. e h ° i] 
buy a watch, get the make he uses. For thirty ke 


years there has been one watch that has been mec ne 
generally favored on America’s railroads, a Super powsteg et Diwide by 
Motives, must be timed to the 
minute. Engineer Christen- 
sen d on his Hamilton 
to meet these exacting time 


requirements. 
At right—The Hamilton q 


Strap Watch for men. 
Square Model. A time- 
piece of remarkable con- 
venience plus Hamilton 
accuracy. Leather strap 
and luminous dial. Prices 
$55 and $85. 


watchthat hasearned the 
unique distinction of be- 
ing called ‘‘The Railroad 
Timekeeper of Amer- 
ica.’ This watch of accu- 
racy fame is the Hamil- 
ton. It rides in cab and 
coach of such famous 
fliers as the Twentieth 
Century, the California 
Limited, the Broad- 
way Limited, and the 
Olympian. 


The warch below is the 
new Jefferson design. 
Hamilton Watches may 
be had in yellow, white 
or green gold—14K or 
filled, plain or engraved. 
Prices $48 to $250. You 
can choose from a wide 
variety of cases and dials. 


Seve ALY The secret of Hamil- 
Ge ‘Gm — ton’saccuracy is capacity 


“to take infinite pains. 
With us every watch is 
an individual piece of 
fine mechanism, tested 
and retested until final 
accuracy is obtained. 


Ask your jeweler to 
show you a Hamilton 
today. He can show you 
Hamilton pocket and 
Strap watches for men 
aa charming wrist 
watches for women. 

Send for a copy of our 


b Sore 5 , ee new illustrated booklet, 
i GS, “The Timekeeper.” Dept. 
eA case 4-E2, Hamilton Watch Co., 


Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A, 


amnilton Watch 
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The Biggest “White 
Elephant” in My 
Collection 


FIRST PRIZE 


I Starved My White Elephant 


NE white elephant never would 

have fazed me. I had to contend 

with a whole flock of ’em. They 
called themselves week-end guests. 

My husband is a construction engineer. 
We spend most of our time on jobs that 
last from six months to a year—usually 
in the mountains near a city. For years, 
my friends and acquaintances visited me 
week-ends, invited or otherwise. They 
came and raved over the scenery; they 
came again, with their friends, and 
praised my cooking. 

Now, my husband and I are naturally 
hospitable. But standing hours on end 
over a waffle iron feeding hungry city 
folks, and other hours over an ironing 
board getting linens ready for another 
invasion, and, in addition, trying to make 
a three-thousand-dollar salary stretchover 
enormous grocery bills, payments on prop- 
erty, and life insurance, cured me of 
excessive hospitality. So, when we moved 
to our present home in the most beautiful 
spot I've ever seen, with trout fishing 
unbelievably good, and tempting roads 
from the city, I said to friend husband, 
‘You let me handle this.” 

Even in this mountain home we have 
a ’phone; so I said to everybody, “We'll 
be glad to have you run out, but we'll 
be very busy, and we’re ten miles from 
a grocery store—so be sure and ’phone 
before you start, as | may be out of things.” 

When they did ’phone (and I cured 
them of not doing so b having almost 
nothing to eat when they came unex- 

ectedly), I’d say, ‘All right. Be sure to 
Be a pound of butter. And, let me see, 
you'd better bring something for salad 
too, a jar of salad dressing, and some 
fruit.” 

You'd be surprised at the effect these 
little errands had on my elephant. He 
fairly shrank before our eves, until he 
became a nice household pet. Our real 
friends still come, and we enjoy them. 
But the “bread and butter” acquaint- 
ances decided to stay at home and eat 
their food if they had to furnish part 
of it! MRS. L. C. 


SECOND PRIZE 


My Diamonds Are My 
Bugaboo 
Y HUSBAND is a forest ranger, and 


we live at a station twelve miles by 
trail in the woods. All our traveling 1s 
done on foot or on horseback. There are 
no neighbors and no social activities of 
any kind. Nothing could be more useless 
than diamond rings. However, since. 
have always felt that my two are safer in 
my own keeping,jI insisted upon having 
them with)ma 


‘ 


. 
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When we first came out here, I put the 
rings away as safely as I could. Then I 
tried to concentrate on them, so that, in | ae oe 
case of fire, I would grab them along with _ model we have 


the baby. 

When we take a trip over the forest, 
which is about once a month, I usually 
forget the diamonds until we are from 
two to four miles away. Then my hus- 
band has to return for them. The delay 
makes us reach our destination late— 


~ sometimes after dark, and always out 


of humor. Once, when I had changed 
their hiding place, I myself had to return 


~ to find them. On this occasion we gave up 


the trip rather than try to make up the 
lost time. One otherwise delightful trip 
was entirely spoiled by my forgetting the 
rings until it was too late to go back for 
them. The result was that I spent two 
days in mental torment, for fear some- 
thing might happen to them. 

The next time I go to town I shall put 
them into a safety deposit box and for- 
get all about them. I refuse to spend my 
life dancing attendance upon a white 
elephant. MRS. C. B. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Ours is Hand-Painted 
ONE day, when I was planning to 
and 


entertain a few friends, my hus 
heard me say to my daughter that I 
wished I owned a punch bowl. 

The following afternoon he walked in 
carrying an immense package. He wore 
the beaming expression that a husband 
invariably assumes when he 1s planning a 
lovely surprise for his wife. 

He busied himself unwrapping the 
package. When my daughter and I saw 
the ugly hand-painted punch bowl, we 
tried not to show our disappointment. 

My husband proudly placed his gift on 
the sideboard. In a few days, we quietly 
put it away out of sight. But my husband 
noticed its disappearance, and we again 
had to place it on the sideboard. 

A year passed. While we were away from 
home, our house burned. Kind neighbors 
saved many things, carrying them to 
their own homes. 

We rebuilt at once. On the day we 
moved into the new house my daughter 
and I had a real celebration, for in the 
lovely dining-room there was no hideous 
punch bowl. 

One afternoon, a month later, my 
daughter and I were sitting on the porch. 
Suddenly a queer expression came over 
her face. I looked in the direction in 
which her eyes were turned and saw my 
husband approaching with his arms fond 
sed ha around the _ long-lost punch 

owl. 

He explained that the neighbor who had 
rescued it the night of the fire had been 
out of town since our return. 

I expressed my delight, but sorrow- 
fully pointed out that it would not look 
well on our new sideboard. 

Now our “white elephant” is safely 
put away. However, there is no telling 
when it may again appear on the scene, 
as my husband 1s constantly on the look- 
out for a table which would afford the 


correct background for his beloved punch 


bowl! MRS. B. S. V. 
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» because it strikes the 
* hours on musical tero- 
tone chimes. Luet No. 
2, slightly different in 
design, 15 shown on 
the mantel. It shares 
with Duet No. 1 the 
following: Hand rub- 
bed case, 21 inches 
long, oO inches high, 
6-inch porcelain or 
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sileer dial, 


plated sash, 
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© How to add the finishing 
touch of hominess and beauty 


ALDEN 
45% inches high; 10 
inches «wide; 8-day moves 
ment; genuine mahogany 
case; O inch silver or pore 
celain dial; silcer bezel 


certh gold plated sash ; class 
é 9&8 


panels tit coe 576 50 


ESsSiOns 
Clocks 


DEPENDABLE TIME 


New York: 


toa living~room. 


AVE you ever noticed what a great difference there is in 

living rooms? Some seem cold and repelling. While 
others seem to have had the breath of “hominess” and beauty 
blown into them. Why is it? Oh, it’s the difference between 
being “just a room,” and being truly a “living’’ room. 


You may buy new rugs, regroup the furniture and rear- 
range the pictures, and still have “just a room” filled with 
inanimate household articles. But what a_ difference it 
makes when you add a friendly clock with its cheerful 
ticking and pleasant chimes, melodiously telling the hours. 


Then the room seems to “come to life” and be always 
ready to welcome and rest you with its living charm.. 


Add a handsome Sessions Tambour Clock to the mantel or 
place a beautiful Sessions Banjo Clock in a wall panel and 
see how much more beautiful it makes the room. 


Beauty, correct tire and moderate price 


Tue beauty of Sessions Clocks lies in their loveliness of 
design and in their permanent new process finish, the clarity 
of which leaves undimmed the fine grain of the wood. Our de- 
signs include reproductions of the loveliest clocks of olden 
days, as well as those sponsored by modern ideals of interior 
decoration—Tambour, Banjo and Colonial. 


Sturdy, dependable time is characteristic of Sessions Clocks. 
If you are looking for beauty, accuracy and moderate price, 
you need go no further. Sessions Clocks are sold in stores 
noted for their good taste and good values. Over 10,000- 
000 Sessions Clocks are in daily use. 


We have recently applied for a patent on a new “chime 
stand,” the piece which holds the chime rods, because we 
have discovered a way to make the tones sweeter and more 
prolonged. Ask to hear these two tone chimes at your dealer's; 
he will gladly order one for you. 


Send for book, ‘‘Friendly Clocks’’ 


“FRIENDLY CLocks” ts the title of a little book that will give 
you a glimpse of our models. Send us the coupon below and 
we will gladly mail one to you at once free. 


THE SESSIONS CLOCK CO. 


FORESTVILLE, CONN. 
Chicago: 5 North Wabash Ave. 


Dept. D-3 
1750 Woolworth Bldg. 


SESSIONS CLOCK CO., 

Dept. D-3, Forestville, Conn. 
Please send me “Friendly Clocks” booklet with 
pictures and prices of thirty-two clocks and candle- 
sticks, suitable for various rooms. 
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of greater honor? 


In every civilized country of the 
old and new world, Longines 
Watches have won their way 
to the highest honors. Leading 
jewelers in the world’s greatest 
cities sell them, wear them and 
praise them. 


They have the proved and 
tested accuracy that makes Govern- 
ments choose them for official 
service. For example, 60,000 
Longines Watches are used by 
the National Italian Railroads. 


With this accuracy, they have 
a beauty uncommon even 
among fine watches. Prices from 
$35 to $1000. Write for an il- 
lustrated booklet of the many 
styles, and the name of a jeweler 
near you who will show you 
Longines Watches. 
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Official Government 
Observatory Awards 


“At U. S. Naval Observatory 


—Washington: Longines 
has been frse in order of 
meritin all trials. Since 1916 
more Longines Watches 
passed six-months’ Accu- 
racy Trial and wereaccepted 
thanthose of all other com- 
peting rms combined. 


At Geneva Observatory— 
Suttzerland: This year Lon- 
gines again obtained frst 
prize of series, duplicating 
results of 1923 and 1924; 
also obtained many addi- 
tional individual prizes. 


At Neuchatel Observatory— 
Switzerland: 365 awards in 
Accuracy Contests, since 
1905. During 1924 Longines 
received 17 Orst prizes. 


At Kew Teddington Observa- 
tory—England: 132 awards 
in Accuracy Contests 
since 1910. (1918 year's ree- 
ord for the best perform: 
ance.) Since 1919 every 
Longines Watch submitted 
passed trial with mention 
“especially good.” 


Established 1866 


Chicago Montreal 


Geneva 


Will Deals With 
the Trouble-Maker 


(Continued from page 23) 


bit uneasy, because he began checking up 
and having the cashier watched and, sure 
enough, he was laying plans to get out 
with ten thousand dollars. 

That was the only time, though, as far 
as I know, when anything that Miss 
Waters told did anybo y any good. 

It certainly didn’t do any good for Miss 
Waters to tell young Mrs. Bottomley how 
her husband had tried to get Portia Shu- 
bert right up to the day Portia was mar- 
ried, and had said more than once that 
he’d never look at another woman while 
there was a chance of marrying Portia; or 
to find out—goodness only knows: how 
—and telling all over town that John 
Dewey lived in constant terror of losing 
his ob. When that got around to Vance 
and Edwards, where John worked, it 
naturally made them think he couldn't 
amount to as much as they'd really thought 
he did. 

And so on. There were dozens and 
dozens of things—Will was right in say- 
ing Miss Waters had talents too great for 
Montrose when it came to trouble-making. 
By almost superhuman caution Will and | 
managed to get along next door to her 
without stepping into anything, at least 
so far as we knew. Of course, she made an 
excuse to run in, or call up and pump me, 
after every party I ever went to: Who 
was there? What did they have to eat? 
Why hadn’t Madge Edwards been asked? 
Did Mrs. Curtis wear that old blue again? 
And it made Will perfectly disgusted 
when she criticized poor Miss Carroll's 
funeral. Miss Carroll had been society 
editor on the “Monitor” for twenty years; 
she used to be Will’s Sunday-school 
teacher and he’d always liked her. 

‘““Can’t she even let a person die in 
peace?” he demanded of me. 


HOWEVER, nothing might ever have 
broken if it hadn’t been for the beauti- 
ful September afternoon when I went out 
in our yard to pick currants. They were 
ripe and | wanted to make jelly the next 
day, so, though the bushes grow right on 
the lot line toward Miss Waters and she 
was sewing on the porch, I kept on pick- 
ing. She chatted with me a few minutes 
about this and that, and then she said: 

‘‘What’s all this about Will buying 
diamonds?” 

‘“‘Buying diamonds!” I echoed, so 
amazed that I didn’t stop to realize that 
of all things I shouldn’t Vet Miss Waters 
know that / didn’t know about it. 

She smiled, that delighted little smile 
she always wears when she gets hold of 
some bit of racy news. 

“‘Oh, bless my soul!” she said. “I do 
hope I haven’t said anything I shouldn’t.”’ 

“‘Of course not,” I said carelessly. At 
least, I hope I said it carelessly. 

I went on picking currants, so dum- 
founded that I’m afraid there wasn’t a 
chance that it didn’t show on my face. 
My husband buying diamonds! Any mar- 
ried woman knows what a turn that 
would give you. If anybody but Miss 


' Waters(had)said it, I'd have known it was 
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some crazy mistake, and never thought of 
it again. But Miss Waters was so ever- 
lastingly accurate. 

If it had been anywhere near my birth- 
day or wedding anniversary or Christmas, 
or any earthly reason like that, it wouldn’t 
have knocked me so cold. But in August!. 
And not giving me so much as a hint 
And diamonds of all things on earth! I 
was so puzzled and amazed that it was 
all I could do to get supper that night. 
And the second Will had got inside the 
kitchen door, I shut it behind him—I’d 
already closed the window on her side of 
the house—and asked him what in the 
name of heaven he’d been buying dia- 
monds for. 

“T haven’t bought any diamonds,” he 
said. ““‘What are you talking about?” 

I could tell there must be something in 
it, because he was so fussed, and that 
suddenly gave me a queer feeling. 

“You may just as well tell me,” I said. 
“Miss Waters has already.” 

Will’s mouth fairly fell ajar at that. 

“How the mischief did she get hold of 
it?” he demanded. 

“Then you have been!” I demanded. 


“WELL, there’s the best surprise I 
ever planned gone blooey!” said 
Will disgustedly. 

“A surprise on whom?”’ 

“Why, on you, of course. Charley 
White called me up the other day and 
told me that he’d got hold of an old-fash- 
ioned diamond ring, and that if I wanted 
to have the stone cut over and would let 
him cut it in an up-to-date setting, he'd 
see that I got a bargain. I’d told him 
quite a while ago to keep his eye out for 
something like that. I made up my mind 
a long time ago that just as soon as I 
could swing it, I was going to get you a 
decent engagement ring. I’ve always been 
ashamed of that pin point I gave you. I 
figured that I ought to be able to manage 


it by our anniversary this fall, so I went 
in and looked at Charley’s stone. I didn’t 
get it, though. It was bigger than I could 
swing.” 

“Oh!” I said. ‘Well, she must have 
seen you looking at it, or else Charley told 
her, then. I’m terribly sorry I said any- 
thing and spoiled your surprise. But it 
gave me sich a turn I couldn’t help it. I 
knew she was probably right, and yet | 
couldn’t think what under the blue sky 
you’d be buying diamonds for.” I gig- 
gled. “‘You’re not expecting an engage- 
ment ring when youre the mother of 
twins, you know!” 

“A person ought to be shot at sunrise 
for telling things like that,” he said. 
“Suppose you hadn’t trusted me. Look 
at che trouble it would have stirred up. 
I'll bet more than one happy marriage has 
been started going wrong just by some old 
harpy like her!” 

I went on fixing the salad and let the 
thing slip out of my mind, but Will must 
have kept on brooding on Miss Waters. 
All through supper, he sand said any- 
thing except to speak about Mrs. Long’s 
well and Miss Carroll’s funeral. And all at 
once, the second he’d finished his choco- 
late pudding, he got up as though he’d 
suddenly made up his mind to something, 
and started toward the door, with a queer, 
purposeful look on his face. 
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Precious Tooth Enamel 


here are you going?” I asked appre- 


germ-killing dentifrice. 
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°* .¢ ° Pan 
icidal protection of Kolynos Dental © 


Cream. Kolynos not only keeps 


your teeth white and glistening, 
but its main properties are highly 
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teeth, teeth free from dangerous, 
offensive, and painful cavities. 


Kills germs— washes them away 


Did you ever watch snowflakes 
collect upon a window-pane? 
That is the way germs collect up- 
on your teeth. The first few find 
it hard to cling, but soon they 
build up rapidly. First Bacil 


' Acidophili lodge on the enamel. 


They are tiny, short threads of 
germs. In your saliva is a sticky 
substance called mucin. Little 
flakes of this adhere to the teeth. 
Thus a close, sticky, web-like 
film spreads across the enamel, a 
film of malignant germs that 
cause decay. 


These germs multiply with 
amazing rapidity. Each produces 
tiny quantities of harmful acid. 


The film holds this acid against 
the teeth while it gradually eats 
into the enamel. 


Kolynos checks this. To begin 
with, 1¢ kills germs. It breaks up 
the film. It washes away the film, 
with its multitude of germs. It 
leaves comparatively few germs 
in your mouth; hours pass before 
there are again enough to be dan- 
gerous to your teeth. And even 
then, so thoroughly polished are 
your teeth that it is very much 
harder for the germs and the 
mucin to cling to the glossy en- 
amel surface. 
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“I’m going next door,” said Will, “to 
tell that confounded old busybody to mind 
her own affairs!” 

“Will!” I> gasped, horrified. ‘You 
can’t do that! Wh » she’s old enough to 
be your mother.” 

*"I don’t care if she’s old enough to be 
my grandmother, and calls me Willie. 
I’m going to tell her where to head in!” 

I just stared helplessly, as he went out, 
slamming the screen door behind him and 
stamping across the lawn toward Miss 
Waters’s. [here are times when I can stop 
Will with the merest glance, and there are 
other times when I just have to keep out 
of his road. This was one of those other 
times. 

I heard Miss Waters’s back door slam, 
and knew he’d gone in. I tried to pick up 
the supper dishes, but I couldn’t get my 
mind on anything. I kept watching Miss 
Waters’s windows. I couldn’thearasound. 
Her kitchen was on the other side, and she 
had probably been in it. 

I washed the supper dishes and put 
them away, but Will didn’t come back. 
What in the world could be keeping him so 
long? [took the “Monitor” into the dining- 
room and sat down by the window, but I 
couldn’t get my mind on it. I couldn’t see 
anything but Miss Waters’s back door. 
Half past seven, eight, and he didn’t come. 
Half past eight and still no sign. I stopped 
trying to read and watched that tin ies 
galow uneasily, almost as though [ were 
expecting to see words come blowing out 
of the chimney as they do in the comics. 
But from the outside it looked as peaceful 
as a church. 

What on earth—what on earth could be 
going on inside! It suddenly occurred to 
me—Will had been so awfully mad— 
could he have done Miss Waters violence? 
That was a wild, crazy idea, of course, but 
what on earth was taking him so long? 


T NINE o’clock I decided to go over and 
see. Much as I disliked to get mixed 
up in whatever was going on, (couldn's 
stand it any longer. But just as I was on 
the point of going out our side door, I saw 
Will come out Miss Waters’s front door, 
and, to my amazement, he didn’t come 
home but turned in the other direction, 
toward town, walking fast. Merciful 
heavens! Was he going after a doctor? 

I waited, on pins and needles, one min- 
ute thinking I ought to go over there, the 
next running to our front window to look 
for Will. It was a half-hour before he 
came, and when he did he went back into 
Miss Waters’s house for a minute before he 
came home. When he got into our house 
at last, I was almost beside myself. But 
instead of having the scared, guilty look of 
a man with blood on his hands, he looked 
the way he does when he comes back from a 
lodge committee meeting and has put over 
a good lot of business. 

“Well,” he said, “I got her a job all 
right!” 

“You—what?” I gasped. 

“I got her a job,” he repeated. “Why, 
Dot, do you know that woman’s been 
hardly getting enough to eat?” 

““Miss Waters?” I gasped again. 

“‘Miss Waters!” he repeated firmly. 
“Do you know what she gets for making a 
dress’ And how long it takes her to make 
one?” 

A person would have thought he was 
accusing me of under-paying her. 


“Well, she isn’t a very good dress- 
maker,” I told him. ‘She can make the 
fussy clothes that some of the older women 
like—but she couldn’t make a tube line 
dress, or anything slim and plain, to look 
like anything at all. All the girls and 
young married women buy their things 
ready-made, anyway, and they’re the aly 
ones who'll pay much for a dress.” 


A WOMAN could hardly live decently 
just herself on what she makes,” he 
went on, “‘and she sends ten dollars a 
week to her sister in Verblen—the one that 
was left with all those kids—besides mak- 
ing them all their clothes. And do you 
know what she gets herself for dinner 
when she wants a good square meal? A 
can of baked beans!” 

‘“Why, for mercy sake!” I exclaimed, 
horrified. “I never thought but that she 
was getting along all right.”” And after a 
moment, ‘How did you ever find out?”’ 

“That’s the part that scares you to 
death,” said Will. “It’s been going on for 
years, and she wouldn’t let anybody know 
for anything. If I hadn’t happened to 
come crashing in on her at a critical mo- 
ment to-night, nobody might ever have 
known. But she’s just heard that Mrs. 
Curtis was going away for the winter— 
she’s been her fea customer—and just 
before I got there, she’d got a dress back 
from Mrs. Long to do all over. And she’d 
heard that that old Scrooge is going to 
raise her rent October Ist. , 

“It had all come at once, and she was 
so scared that she had to tell somebody. 
She was kind of half crying when I went 
in; she wouldn’t have answered the door, 
but I rapped and then opened it myself. 
She was right in the kitchen, and she 
couldn’t get away. I guess she was about 
at the end of her rope anyway, and she 
just got desperate and told me.” 

“Isn’t that terrible!” I said. Some way 
you never think of anybody you know 

eing really poor—so r they hardly 
get enough to eat. ‘We'll have to do 
something about it!’’ I said. But as I 
said it, | realized how awfully hard it 
would be to do anything. Miss Waters is 
not the kind of person you can give charity 
to—if I even started asking her to dinner 
two or three times a week, all of a sudden 
she’d know why I was doing it, and prob- 
ably wouldn’t come. 

‘Then suddenly I remembered that Will 
said he’d got her a job. 

“What kind of a job could she do? A 
woman of her age?” I asked. 

**Miss Carroll's,” said Will. 

“On the ‘Monitor’?” 

“*Betcher life,” said Will. “It’s funny I 
didn’t think of it right off. Old Smith 
asked me just this morning if I knew any- 
body who'd be good to get to do the 
society column. Le’s divided up all the 
rest of Miss Carroll’s work among the 
men, and he’d decided just to keep the 
society stuff separate. Of course he won’t 
pay a lot, but it'll be enough to put Miss 
Naters on Easy Street on top of what she 
makes now. It won’t take lone to write 
it out and—’’ Will grinned—‘“‘well, just 
aa the news won't be any trouble to 
er!” 

It seemed almost too good to be true. 
; ‘ And Mr. Smith will hire her, will 
1e! 

“I beat it nght down to his house, to- 
night, Andthersecond I mentioned her 
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name he said, ‘Cat’s foot! Why didn’t I 
think of her myself? She’s perfect. She 
knows all the different crowds. She's got 
the background, knows who’s related to 
who, who works for which. Why, man, 
she’s got a talent for it!”’ 

Well, we sat and talked till bedtime, and 
when I finally reminded Will that he'd 
gone over to tell Miss Waters to mind her 
own business, he only smiled sheepishly 
and said he guessed he’d found her the 
kind of business she’d /ike to mind. 


ANP he certainly had. It’s just funny 
how beautifully it’s worked. Mr. 
Smith is tickled to death with her—every- 
body says the society is the most interest- 
ing part of the “Monitor.” She gets in all 
sorts of interesting stuff that Miss Caroll 
never used to hear about. And happy 
You never saw anyone so changed as Miss 
Waters! She doesn’t have to go gum-shoe- 
ing after news any more—all kinds of peo- 
ple invite her to their parties just to be 
sure they’ll get in the paper. And she’s 
actually got herself a new dress, the first 
she’s had in years. She’s like a different 
person. 

But the funniest thing of all 1s the way 
she’s changed her tactics. The other day 
when I went to Jessie’s luncheon for 
Madge’s guest, Jessie asked me if I’d mind 
stopping and giving Miss Waters the list 
of guests and the decorations. So I did. 
Miss Waters was finishing up a dress for 
Mother Horton, and I sat down and 
visited with her a few minutes. She was 
cooking something for her supper that 
eelled awfully good—she wasn’t just 
opening a can of beans that night. 

I gave her Jessie’s lists and she thanked 
me, said she was awfully rushed—in that 
happy way that a popular girl talks about 
being rushed. She asked me about the 
menu, and I told her everything we had, 
how the cakes were in the shape of 
turkeys, and ever nine Thanksgivingy. 
And then, having been thrown a little off 
my guard, I forgot myself and said: 

ae was kind of funny—Ella was there 
waiting on the table, and Madge’s friend 
looked at her so queer. And it seems—” 
I lowered my voice a little the way you do 
when you're telling something a little racy 
—‘it seems that at the party Betty Bar- 
tell gave for her yesterday, Betty had 
Ella, too, and had tried to palm her off as 
her own regular maid. I could see Madge’s 
friend recognizing Ella, and looking kind 
of puzzled. And the joke is’”—I had to 
stop to giggle—“she'll be more puzzled 
than she is now before she leaves! Every- 
body’s entertaining for her, and she'll see 
Ella’s familiar face almost everywhere she 
goes. Isn’t that just like Betty Bartell—to 
try to get away with silly swanklikethat!”’ 

Then, suddenly, I realized that I should 
not have told anything like that to Miss 
Waters. But I needn’t have worried. She 
was pulling out bastings, while she looked 
over the paper Jessie had sent her, and she 
had rc heard what I was saying. 

_“Um- hum,” she answered me in a down- 
right absent tone of voice. ‘Of course, -[ 
can’t use anythin like that in the ‘Moni- 
tor’ though.” And before I could say that 
of course I hadn’t expected her to, she 
looked at me over her glasses, and said, in 
a gently reproving tone, ‘Of course, in my 
position, I have to be awfully careful not 
to say anything that might make trouble!”’ 
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return, Arnold First Mortgage Guarane- 
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It costs no more to buy Greenebaum 
Mortgage Bonds. Yet, these securi- 
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most attractive interest rates consis- 
tent with time-tested safety. 


/0 Years Proven Safety 


A definite system of Bank Safeguards, in- 
stalled by the founder of this institution 
and ever maintained has made possible this 
unequalled record of 100% proven safety. 
For over two-thirds of a century, every 
Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bond, principal and interest, has been 
promptly paid. 


Send for Investor’s Guide 


Contains facts every investor should 
know. Send coupon, No obliga- 
tion, of course. 
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Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 
HOLLAND B. JUDKINS, Vice Pres.— Mgr. 
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He Couldn’t Get a Raise in Pay 
and so He Bought the Bank 


(Continued from page 16) 


express. We feel that this is our real self; 
and we love to dream that some day in 
this, our own proper person, we shall 
shine forth to the astonishment of all 
those who thought they knew us so well, 
and didn’t! There may be a lot of egotism 
in the dream; but with most of us there 1s 
a great deal of altruism also. If only we 
could find this real self, what would we 
not do for others! 

Before I met Jim Paul himself, I 
talked with people in his town and its 
vicinity. From all accounts, it appears 
that in him a remarkable transformation 
occurred when he. reached the age of 
forty-six. It was not merely that he had 
suddenly risen from a subordinate posi- 
tion to be the head of his bank. The whole 
nature of the man had seemed to change. 
Old friends said, ‘‘Why, we didn’t know 
him!” 

He had been pleasant and agreeable 
enough, but he had been no mixer, had 
joined none of the local organizations, had 
in all respects led a retired, shy sort of 
life. Then, after thirty years of this, he 
suddenly was revealed as one of the most 
energetic, genial, whole-souled, and gener- 
ous of men. 

He used the power that came to him as 
president of the bank to become the 
friend of the whole.town.. He sought out 
able but struggling young business men 
to give them the credit that put them on 
their feet financially. His office was 
thrown open to the humblest. The work- 
ing people flocked to him particularly. 
Soon folks were saying to each other, 
“You go to Jim Paul; he'll give you the 
right advice.” Incidentally, I was told 
that some of the foreigners smear the 
working people think Jim Paul is all one 
word; they never have heard the bank 
president called anything else! 

He has torn down buildings that long 
had been eyesores and has replaced them 
with handsome business structures. He 
has promoted a theatre in Carbondale, 
chick had long labored under the im- 

ression that it could not su om one; a 

rass band—paid for out of is private 
means—now gives free concerts all sum- 
mer long. 


ust how did it happen that, after so 
many years of clerical drudgery, Jim 
Paul suddenly came into a position of 
power?. I wanted to know this, but more 
particularly I wanted to know what had 
happened i1side of him that might account 
for the outer change in him. 

What I had learned of him had thor- 
oughly prepared me to find in him every- 
thing that goes to make up a regular 
human being; but I must say | hardly was 

repared to meet such a happy human 
bene. I say it deliberately—I don’t 
believe I ever met a man who had a 
higher or more bubbling flow of healthy 
animal spirits, or one who seemed to be 
getting out of life more of solid satis- 
faction and joy! Impressed by this, I said 
to him early in our conversation: 

“Mr. Paul, it is a very commonothing 
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for people to dream of what they would 
do for others, if only they were in a 
position to. But it often happens, I 
think, that people forget all about this 
dream when they do come into their own. 
Evidently, you did not forget.” 

As it turned out, this remark drew 
from Jim Paul a reply which not only 
pointed straight to the manner in which he 
at length had got started in life, but it also 
served to explain what he had been able to 
achieve after he got started. 

“Well,” he replied in his breezy way, 
“there are two things to say to that. In 
the first place, I don’t believe I ever would 
have got moving at all if I hadn’t been 
stung into it by the need of doing some- 
thing for others. The second thing is this: 
There long have been kicking about the 
world such sayings as, ‘With what meas- 
ure you mete, it shall be measured to you 
again,’ “Cast thy bread upon the waters,’ 
and ‘The closed hand cannot receive.’ 
Well, I can now tell the world that these 
sayings are true. 

“Please don’t get me wrong,” added 
Jim Paul, laughing. ‘‘My bump of self- 
interest is as well developed as any other 
man’s. In fact, I don’t mind declaring 
right out in meeting that I am open- 
handedly for advertising my business, for 
myself:as it helps my busi 
ness, and for advertising my town, if only 
because it helps both my business and 
myself. But the particular point is this: 
I have found that the very best way to do 
yourself a good turn is to have a weather 
eye open for the good of others. The more 
I have tried to do for others, the more has 
come to me. I’m not saying this because | 
think it listens well; before I finish I may 
give you some proof in dollars and cents.” 


R all that Jim Paul is a small-town 
banker and a man of over fifty, I doubt 
if you ever see in big cities young fellows 
who are slimmer, or trimmer, or more 
snappily dressed than he. Yet he re- 
peatedly reminded me of David Harum, 
that very shrewd country banker who 
made such a hit in a novel. More par- 
ticularly he reminded me of David 
Harum’s saying: ‘It ain’t a bad idea to be 
willin’ to let the other fellow make a 
dollar once’n a while.’ 

Jim Paul was born in Albany, New 
York, where his father was the agent of 
the old National Express Company. 

“IT think,” he told me, ‘“‘that one 
incident will give you a good insight into 
my father’s character. When was 
fifteen years old, he was transferred by his 
express company to Carbondale. This was 
a promotion; for, in addition to having 
charge of the Carbondale office, he was 
made route agent and auditor for a lot of 
other stations along the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad. 

“As I learned later, he was slated for 
further promotion; but his very first act 
as route agent gave his superiors a chill 
from which they never recovered. What 
Father did, thé first crack out of the box, 


Was to recommend increased salaries for 
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every agent on his route. Evidently it was 
decided that a man like Father might be a 
fine minor official, but that he was no fit 
person to go higher up. So he stayed 
nght on here in Carbondale. He was with 
his company forty-five years in all, and 
then they retired him on a pension. 

“As he had a wife ‘and three children 
to support, his wages did not go very far. 
However, when [ left school at thirteen, it 
was not solely because of the family’s lack 
of money. It was largely because of the 
ill health from which I continued to suffer 
more or less until about fifteen years ago. 


‘T WAS one of those delicate, nervous 
children that people think will never 
grow up. Among other things, my bad 
health shut me off from pretty nearly all 
normal sports and other boy activities. 
Which, I suppose, is the main reason I grew 
up suffering so from timidity and fear.” 

In view of what he 1s now, this last 
statement drew from me an exclamation of 
astonishment. 

“Your surprise,” he smiled, “reminds 
me of an incident at a recent meeting of 
our Kiwanis Club. The chairman was 
getting after those members who always 
are too shy to stand up and say something. 

“Look at Jim Paul, here,’ he said. 
‘These days you don’t see wm miss a 
chance to say something. ell, 1 was 
present the first time Jim tried to make a 
speech. If he had stood up to give an 
imitation of a man about to have a fit, it 
would have been a grand success. I don’t 
know which was the worse—the sound of 
his knocking knees and chattering teeth, 
or the sight of his pale, sweating, agonized 
countenance. Take it from me, if Jim 
Paul succeeded in overcoming his shy- 
ness, anyone can.’ 

‘The chairman was right. I had no 
confidence at all in myself. 

“But to go back: It was while we still 
were living in Albany that I left school. 
For a time I sold newspapers on the streets 
there; then I became an office boy in the 
office of Horace Smith, at that time dean 
of the Albany Law School. 

“Despite my lack of self-confidence, I 
had a feeling, away back in those Albany 
days, that I wasn’t always going to live a 
scrimping life. Bound up with this was 
the feeling that I must prepare for the 
better days by getting an education. 

“My first ambition was to be a lawyer. 
Dean Smith told me that if I would get 
the preparatory education, he would see 
me through his law school. I began to 
save up my pennies with that idea in 
mind. But, though I did read law later, 
my dream of becoming a lawyer was 
knocked in the head when my father’s 
express company transferred him to Car- 

ndale. 

“Now, this town always has been a 
much more important place than its 
small population would indicate. It: lies, 
as you can see, in one of the richest parts 
of the Lackawanna Valley, one of the most 
important regions in the world by reason 
of the yield and the quality of its anthra- 
cite coal. The borough of Carbondale 
has a population of about nineteen thou- 
sand; but the region directly tributary to 
it has a population of fifteen thousand 
more. 

‘‘However, when I arrived here, about 
thirty-eight years ago, it was a pretty 
crude mining town. I remember the pigs 
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that used to patrol the streets to feast on 
the garbage left at the curbs. 

“My fest job here was driving a 
wagon "for my father’s express company. 
Among the places at which I delivered 
packages was the Miners and Mechanics 
Savings Bank, then only about sixteen 
years old. The cashier of this bank took 
an interest in me; and, after I had been on 
the express wagon for four months, he 
suggested to my father that it would be 
better for me to take a job in his bank. 
So, when I was about fifteen, began my 
connection with this 1 institution, and here 
I have been ever since. 

“At first, I washed the windows, took 
care of the fire, licked stamps, and ran 
errands. I soon revealed, however. a 
special aptitude for figures—that is one 
particular in which I always was strong— 
and at twenty-one I was a full-fledged 
bookkeeper. Gradually I moved up until 
I became the head bookkeeper; om) then, 
when I was twenty-nine and had been 
married for four years, I became the 
assistant cashier. But there I stuck— 
stuck for seventeen years, during which | 
became more and more discontented and 
unhappy.” 


T THIS point I directly called Mr. 

Paul’s attention to the fact that peo- 

le had been surprised by his sudden re- 

ee from his subordinate position and 

especially by the magical change that 
seemingly had then occurred in him. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘I suppose it did seem 
lhhke a sudden change. But there was 
nothing magical in it. It was slow enough 
in coming on, the Lord knows! Behind it 
were years of struggle. 

“Each of us 1s likely to have his 
special weakness. There ts no boasting in 
my saying that mine was never selfsh- 
ness: a decent consideration for others was 
born and bred in me. My special weak- 
ness, you might say, was too much 
consideration - others, as it led me to 
fear others, and not have enough belief in 
myself. 

“‘It was a very simple thing that led me 
to change my mental attitude in this 
particular. A man in our town who was 
much older than myself—I was then about 
twenty-one—gave me a life of Napoleon to 
read. If there was anything that stood 
out in this work, it was Napoleon’s belief 
in himself, in his destiny, his star. 

“The book started me on the road to a 
firm belief in my own destiny, and | had a 
renewed impulse to prepare myself for 
what I believed lay ahead. At first I read 
simply with the idea of broadening my 
mind—biography, history, religion, and 
psychology, along with a liberal dose of 
standard fiction. 

‘““In all the general literature I read I 
was led to see again and again that you 
can get nowhere in this world without 
sticking up for yourself. An incident in 
the life of Charles Lamb, the English 
essayist, struck me particularly. Lamb 
had all the shyness of the stutterer which 
he actually was; and when he was sum- 
moned to meet the king, he suffered 
horribly from apprehension. But he came 
out from the king’s presence all smiles, 
and a wondering friend asked him about it. 

**Qh,’ said Lamb, ‘the more I mix with 
big men, the Savaller they seem to me. ‘ 

“Presently my growing belief in my 
destiny took a dehnite form; Ipdeter- 


» 


mined to get to the top in my bank in th 
regular course of promotion. So I studied 
banking from all angles, and I also read 
law. <A banker, or any other kind of 
business man for that matter, can hardly 
know too much law, and besides it’s finc 
mental training.’ 

“But what about your health?” | 
asked. ‘“‘How did you finally get tha 
straightened out?” 

“Phat, he smiled, “‘was my first big 
victory over myself, the ching that put 
more confidence in me than anything else. 
Finding at thirty-eight that I still wa. 
handicapped physically—I chen suffered 
mostly from nervous indigestion—1 de 
liberately set out to cure myself, and I did. 
One element in the cure was dietirig, which 
chiefly took the form of cutting out meat. 
‘The other element was walking. I took 2 
cottage for my family and myself six 
miles out of town over the hills, and from 
early spring till late fall I walked thar 
distance to and fro every day—twelve 
miles in all. And I kept that up for years. 

‘T have said I studied all the angles of 
banking. I also formed some dehnitc 
ideas in this connection. 

‘“A thing that deeply impressed me 
while I was struggling along as an assist- 
ant cashier was the success of a fake gold- 
mining scheme in lifting no less than 3 
hundred thousand dollars out of our small 
town. Not only that money itself but the 
interest on it of approximately five thou- 
sand dollars a year was lost to Carbondale 
forever! It seemed to me that this could 
not have occurred if the bankers had been 
strictly onto their jobs of educating the 
people to take care of their savings. 

‘In general, it seemed to me that 
bankers were not enough interested in 
their own towns. I remember once saving 
to the head of a bank: 

‘**Your deposits represent the money 
of the people of your own town. Why not 
invest a lot of it in your own town? Why 
devote so much to the financing of sub- 
ways and other utilities and industnes 
hundreds of miles away from home?’ 

“*Well,’ he said, ‘some losses, you 
know, are inev itable; and what you lose 
away ; from home people don’t know about.’ 

hen and there I made up my mind 
that if I ever got to be the Readiohe bank. 
I'd act on the principle that if money had 
to be lost there was no better place to lose 
it than right in your own town. 

“Well,” I said, “I’m dying to know 
how you finally got the reward of your 
years of preparation.’ 

Jim Paul’s expression became serious. 


HIS,” he said, ‘‘was the situation: 

All I was making at forty-six was two 
hundred dollars a month, and it was not 
long before this that I had been making 
only a hundred and fifty. With a wife and 
daughter to support, I ad been unable to 
save anything. Because of illness in mv 
family i was, in fact, over a thousand 
dollars worse off than nothing. If J alone 
had been concerned, I would have kept on 
waiting. But the time had come to think 
of my family’s future. I was eager that 
my daughter should have the college 
education which had been denied me. 

“Under this pressure I asked for an 
increase of salary. When previously | 
had made such requests, they had been 
granted, at leastyin part. I now wanted a 
substantial raiseand I was turned down 
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Hat! After my thirty years of service, the 
refusal stung me to the quick. I have 
reason now to be thankful for that sting. 
It aroused me to action as probably 
nothing else could have. 

“Inquiries I set on foot led to the 
discovery that an option could be ob- 
tained on a large block of the bank’s stock. 
With this block added to the stock held by 
persons who were friendly to me, I believed 
that I could obtain the control of the bank. 

‘* Now, the sum I had to raise to take up 
the option was a quarter of a million 
dollars. And the only proposition I could 
make to a lender was that he should take 
my personal note, with the purchased 
stock as collateral. Nevertheless, I re- 
solved to go after that money. I can’t tell 
vou exactly how it was, but it seemed 
as if all the self-confidence I had been 
accumulating for years came to the sur- 
face in one big, explosive impulse. 

“T first went to Philadelphia to see 
bankers there. So far as my proposition 
was concerned, they all proved to be 
absolutely hard-boiled. he fact is, I 
promptly discovered that it is no unusual 
thing for cashiers of country banks to 
aspire to the control of their banks and to 
appeal to big city banks for the money. 
And it is the common practice to turn 
them down. 

“T kept at it, however; and the second 
city I tackled was Scranton. That was a 

ood deal nearer home, and for that reason, 

suppose, my story and arguments could 
be more readily checked up. Anyway, I 
succeeded in raising in Scranton part of 
the money I needed, and with this great 
encouragement I went on to New York to 
see bankers there. 

‘My leading arguments were these: I 
had been with my bank for thirty years; 
I had learned ie banking game from 
soup to nuts; I was sure | could almost 
immediately increase the value of the 
stock to be purchased and pledged as 
collateral. The fact that these arguments 
had been favorably received in Scranton 
naturally added weight to them in New 
York. The upshot . the matter was that 


I obtained there the rest of the money I 
needed.” 


Y OWN idea was that the principal 

thing which had added weight to Jim 
Paul’s arguments both in Scranton and 
New York was his personality, and the 
way he had been stung into getting out of 
it all there was in it, and | ventured to 
say so to him. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘I guess they saw I 
was thoroughly in earnest, and that I had 
absolute confidence in my ability to put 
new life into my old bank. There, in fact, 
you have it—the confidence others have 
im you must always be largely the re- 
flection of the confidence you have in 
yourself. 

“Te came out as I expected: On 
January 1st, 1918, I was elected president, 
and as fast as practical I put‘my own ideas 
into effect. There was some opposition at 
first; but it died out as we showed results. 
I say we; for I was soon able to surround 
eet with a loyal, enthusiastic staff of 
fellow workers. 

“The ground principle was that the 


bank should be run not merely in the 


interests of its stockholders, but also in 
the interests of its employees, its deposi- 
tors, its borrowers, and the whole town. 
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~but that was before he lost his Corn 


all over the circuit . . . So Blue-jay 
offers this fair exchange—“New 
spirits for old corns.” . . . Solid 
comfort comes the moment you put 
on the soft and downy plaster. 
Two days later, you remove the 
pad—and the corn comes out— 
gently uprooted by the little brown 
disc of magic medication within 
the pad. 
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“We began with the employees; you 
can’t expect them to treat your customers 
right sales they are treated nght by you. 
Among other things, we established the 
principle that the stockholders should 
never get a dividend without the em- 

loyees getting theirs in the form of a 
onus. The dividends are paid quarterly; 
and at each quarter every employee gets 
half a month’s extra pay, except at the 
last quarter, which comes at Christmas, 
and then the bonus amounts to ten per 
cent of the yearly salary. 

“We supply lunches for those who 
cannot go home at noon, and we even 
have places for our people to take shower 
baths. Some said this was a fad; but it 
ought to be obvious that on a hot summer 
afternoon a customer is far more likely to 

et a smile from the employee who has 
a properly refreshed inside and out. 

“Certainly our whole force now feels 
that everyone who has business with the 
bank, rich or poor, educated or ignorant, is 
to be treated alike. Those whose business 
cannot be transacted at a teller’s window 
are not held.up by any bars; the door is 
open for them to walk right into the room 
where sit the cashier and his assistants. 

**As a matter of fact, we discriminate in 
favor of the poor and uneducated who 
come to us with their business or their 
problems—they need us more. Often a 
struggling young business fellow who is 
entitled to credit doesn’t know that he is; 
when we see this, we call him in. And we 
have the quickest kind of service for 

lacing real estate loans in our own town. 

ut now let me show you the greatest 
thing we have put over.’ 


JUMEING up, Mr. Paul led me to one 
of his officers, and the party of us went 
into the bank’s holy of holies—the vault. 
I saw the usual run of rented safe-deposit 
boxes. But my guides knew that these 
had no interest for me. What they did 
was to throw open a special box of great 
size, in the compartments of which I saw 
scores of paper containers. 

‘*There,”’ said Mr. Paul, “‘is over one 
million dollars in the finest, gilt-edged 
securities that the world produces! 

“Every cent of it belongs to the work- 
ing acl of this town,” explained Jim 
Paul. ‘*Each envelope represents the 
property of some one person, and the 
envelopes contain all the way from a few 
hundred dollars each up to several thou- 
sand, 

“It came about in this way: I got to 
thinking about our working people. The 
miners 1n particular lead bani lives: there 
they are, a after day, away down in the 
damp and darkness, often stretched out 
on their stomachs as they hack away at 
veins of coal. Many of these men and 
other working people had savings ac- 
counts with us amounting to over a 
thousand dollars. 

**'They were getting only three per cent, 
and no one could doubt se a large part 
of their money ought to be put into frst- 
class securities that would yield them 
five or six per cent. The trouble was that 
their individual holdings would be too 
small to warrant them in renting safe- 
deposit boxes 

‘Well, I decided that our bank could 
take care of their securities for them, cut 
the»coupons when due, and credit the 
coupdns to)theiraccounts. And that is the 
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How It Feels to Be a 


service we are now rendering free of 
charge. It began by my sending for a few 
men, explaining the matter to them, and 
advising them what securities they should 
buy, in accordance with their special 
-needs and circumstances. They were 
delighted, and so the service grew up to 
- its present size.” 


“4 7ES,” I said, *‘ but where does your 

bank come in? AsI understand it, the 
money taken to buy these securities comes 
out of your deposits upon which you pay 
three per cent, and you yourselves could 
get the difference between that three per 
cent and the five or six per cent yielde 
by the securities.” 

“That’s what everybody has asked,” 
Jim Paul said, laughing. “‘Where do we 
come in, especially as the service puts on 
us a lot of responsibility and expense? 

“Well, for one thing, those people have 
been financially educated—I don’t think 
any of them will ever fall for any sucker 
propositions. Then every one of those 
working people, many of whom are of 
foreign origin, now have a stake in 
America such as they never had before. It 
has made them better citizens of their 
country and town, and what 1s good for 
the country and town is good for this bank. 

“But don’t you fear that we haven't 
cot our direct return. It has been the 
finest kind of advertising; it has brought 
in scores of new accounts. Then there are 
the coupons we cut; these new security 
holders generally take the utmost pride in 
their holdings; they feel that under no 
circumstances must they part with them. 
On the other hand, they regard their 
savings accounts largely as protection 
against sickness and unemployment. So, 
to make up for the depletion of their 
savings accounts caused ea the purchase 
of their securities, they start in once more 
to save as they never saved before! 

“Now you will remember my saying 
that the more I have tried to do for other 
people, the more has come to me. [ can’t 
tell you all that has come to me, but here 
are some figures which at least will 
indicate it: In 1918, when I took control, 
the bank’s deposits were $2,200,000; 
to-day, only seven years later, they are 


$4,800,000. In 1918, the bank was paying | 


twenty per cent dividends; to-day it 1s 
paying sixty per cent. 

‘lam an advertiser; and advertising in 
general is like casting bread upon the 
waters—usually it doesn’t come back to 
you until after many days. But I repeat 
that the finest kind of advertising 1s 
slipping the other fellow a little bread for 
himself.” 


“WHY I Stick to the Sticks” is a 
delightful article next month, in 
which Robert Quillen, famous news- 
paper paragrapher, tells why he pre- 
fers his little town of less than two 
thousand inhabitants to any of the 
bigger places. ‘If our policeman 
ever has to arrest anybody,’’ says 
Quillen, ‘‘he apologizes for doing it. 
Our gasoline filling stations will al- 
ways charge it, and you could hardly 
find a man so sorry that he is not 
allowed an occasional overdraft at 
the bank.”’ Quillen has built up a 
national reputation as a newspaper 
man without leaving his village home. 


(33 a Man who used =) 


Tee BIGGEST change about me 


seem much different from the man who 
used to clerk it for $25 a week, in 


I 


more coniident and more contented 
w.th my lot. Who wouldn't hold his 
head a little higher when his time is 
worth five dollars an hour than when 
it brought less than thata 


lined up with successful people. All my 
life I'd 

made hardly more than a living even 
though they owned the business. What 
chance did I have with a job like that? 
What did I stand to lose in quitting 
sucha 


But what to sell? Luckily, this was 
answered for me, and in this way: 


The One Secret of Selling 


One was always as hard u 
other was prosperous good years and 
bad. Of course it was he I asked for 
advice. 
sell whatevery body wunts. Astar sales- 
mancan’'t sell much of anything they 
don't want. I handle something every 
man I meet must have—clothes. IThavea 
line of clothes he would rather have thanany he 
as everseen. And my selling plan lops fifteen 
or twenty dollars of 
gather inthe orders? I'd be a dub if I couldn't!’ 


h 


with the Simpson line my case of woolens and 
selling outfit came. It was twoin the afternoon, 
Saturday at that, but I started out. I called on 
several friends; 
believe I was a saleman. t 
was! But I tackled some men that I didn't 
know and who didn't know me. Three of them 
gave me achance to talk clothes. I got the case 
open, some samples in their hands, and I sold 
two suits that aflernoon. 


While I haven't made a thousand dollars every 
month my average is at least four times my 
revious earnings, and while I do work hard, 


r 


And last October I took a real vacation of three 
solid weeks. When I got back, I picked up so 
many orders from old customers who had been 
waiting with their orders for Fall suits and over- 
coats that the old bank account didn't suffer 
much from my long absence! 


Successtul 


Earn only $25 a Week 


has been my income, I guess. I don’t 


fact 
know I'm not. Of course I. do appear 


day? 
My success dates from the hour I 


been working for men who 


pone 
I had always hankered to do selling. 


Two men that I knew were salesmen. 
as I. The 


“Vale,” he said, ‘anyone can 


the usual price. Do I 


A few days after I had decided to step out 


no luck: perhaps they didn’t 


wasn't so sure that I 


I never went back to my old job. I never will. 


really like to; perhaps because I don’t have to. 


Robert J. Vale 


(ina Simpson Surf) 


Five Planks in Mr. Vale’s 


Success Platform 
1.“‘You stand a better chance of grasping a new 
opportunity than of always holding your old job. 
2. “Get over the idea that a man must be trained 


or talented in order to sell goods. ¢ 

3. “When your quality and price both beat the 
other fellow’s you have no competition.” 

4. “The backing of a house that's on the square 
beats own.ng a business all hollow.” 

6. “Working hard for yourself is easy.” 


Salesman 


Thirty-One Fifty! 


Mr. Valeis wearing a Simpson suit 


in the picture. Tailored to order, 
the material virg.n wool. Would 


you buy clothes like th.s? Could 
you sell them for $31.50? 


My selling method? Simpson didn't 
even ask that I learn any special svs- 
tem of selling. They eh me valuable 
pointers, but the woolen fabrics they 
give, the beaut.ful pal ie and tailoring 
they seem toknowas noother housein my 
humble opinion does know, just natu- 
rally sell themselves. When they hear 
“thirty-one fifty’’ they just ask when 
I can promise the finished garments. 


Simpson’s Standing 
ffer 


The Simpson plan is such an ideal way 
to be fitted and suited in tailored-to- 
measure clothes that sales come easier 
each season. 

New Fall line ready now has more than 
150 fine suitings in variety of colors 
patterns, and weaves—every wanted 
new shade—also 30 overcoatings in 22 
distinct shades and weaves. 

If you believe you might like to help 
this business grow, and to grow w.th it, 
write us and we will give you many interesting 
facts and figures about this fascinating L.ne o 
work. Past experience docs not matter if you 
are earnest. Nor your present circumstances if 
you are anxious to better them, ot 

Your request will bring full information if you 
address J.B.Simpson,Inc., 
Dept. 1110, Chicago. 


Every representative of Simpson 
is provided with a beautiful case 
of gorgeous woolens and complete 
outfit. A Whole Tailoring Store in 
10x13 x6 in. space. 


WANTED: 75 New Men 


The fast-increasing popularity of the Simpson Plan 
makes an opening tor seventy-five to a hundred new 
representatives this season. Our new book, just 

ublished, tells all about this interesting business, 
10w anybody can start, what you can earn, the 
experience of others, etc. The territory rou would ke 
may be open. Why not ask about it? Pechape this is 
the chance you have wanted all your life! Clip coupon 


Til4 
now! 
WURUREO RRR BERERREREREER EERE REREREEE SEER EASELS S| 


JB SIMPSON'N® Dept. 1110 


Chicago, III. 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION, please send me new 
illustrated book, ‘‘'The Simpson Plan,"’ with complete 
information about the opportunity your line offers 
any man who is willing to work. 


NINE. .c0-cecenencececcecseceeccecsncecee canes cce-eseeecececereceresewsecennenees 
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P 


Write for our Guide Books & 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 


ATENT ® before ing inventions. 


Send model or sketch and description of your invention 
for Inspection and Instructions Terms reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Become a Salesman 


Make big profits selling 
Harrison Clothing to Men 
Full time or spare time. 


Tf you're sincere, if you're a worker, you 
can make big immediate profits and build 
a fine permanent business by selling Har- 
rison quality clothes at $24.75 and $29.75. 
Selling direct is the coming business, it's 
now $300,000,000 a year. This is the big- 
gest-value, easiest-selling, friendship- 
building line you could carry. Start by 
making calls on relatives, friends, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, etc. You make a friend 
of every man you sell—give him better 
clothes and save him money. The values 
are astonishing and satisfaction is guaran- 
teed. Latest N. Y. models, fine all-wool 
materials he’s used to paying more for. You 
collect liberal commission when youmake 
each sale. Wedo therest—ship, collect, etc. 
Big profits from first day. Big repeat busi- 
ness. Write for free kit today and be on 
the jobinlessthan a week. 


S. HARRISON BROTHERS 


Dept. 8F, 133 West 21st Street, N. Y. City 


Become a Foot Correctionist fsicn.nc: 


nor phi pe All the trade you can attend to; many 
are oper ,000 to $10,000 yearly, easy terms for train- 
ing by mail, no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 
agency or soliciting. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Our thousands of men andwome.t 
agents are making a stupendous suc- 
cess just taking orders for the great- 
est tabric discove of the age! 
Malloch Fibre Silk Underwear has 


All the Beauty of 
Silk at Ya the Price! 


yea—often on rd the price! NOW— 
Stik oirel’? Mi | ibre Silk « 
esire!’’ res ar- 
ments have the most beautiful ever- Looks New 
lasting lustre — exquisite colors that Always! 
never fade — and they wear longer 
than thread silk with no more care. Fibre Silk sells itself! 
No experience needed. Besides Fibre Silk we have the most 
complete and beautiful line of hosiery underwear In 
America. Malloch goods are worn all over the world! 


Big Pay Every Day! 

Each day you get your big commissions as a deposit paid 
by the customer, to whom we ship direct. Three other 
selling methods to choose from. Free Sample Outtit— 
with sure sales pian! You can build up a big business. 
We pay shipping charges and guarantee prompt delivery. 
WRITE! If you burry, you canhave other agents work- 

ing for you. on't let some onein your neiszh- 
borhood get ahead of you! Just say, ‘*Send me Free Sample 
Offer “ure Money-MakingSales Pian.’’ Write TOD y! 


Malloch Knitting, Wills, 35 13 Ottawayive., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The American Magazine 


oe ly teeth 
shining white 
But what My 
would the 
X= ray 


reveal 


EAUTIFUL white 


THIS e 
teeth, free fromde- shows a pat 
cay, are not safe unless = socket destruction 
by pyorrhea 


the gums are healthy. 
If pyorrhea attacks 
your gums, an X-ray would reveal how 
quickly the infection spreads to the 
root sockets which hold the teeth in 
place. If pyorrhea is not checked, your 
teeth fall out—or must be pulled— 
because their support is gone. 


Tender, bleeding gums 
—nature’s warning of 
pyorrhea’s approach 


DENTAL clinics since 1908 have proved 
the effectiveness of Pyorrhocide Powder 
as an aid to correct bleeding gums, 
strengthen tender gums, harden soft 
gums. 


It keeps the teeth white and clean. 
Its tonic and stimulating qualities help 
healthy gums to keep healthy. It is 
medicated with Dentinol, a gum-tissue 
healing agent widely used 
by dentists in the treat- 
ment of pyorrhea. 

Use Pyorrhocide Powder daily 
—see your dentist regularly— 
and you can avoid pyorrhea. 


The economical dollar package 
contains six months’ supply, 


At all druggists. Send for free 
sample and booklet on causes 
and prevention of pyorrhea. 


FREE Sample 


' 

’ 
THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE Co., | 
(Sole Distributors) Inc. 
Dept. E-4, 1480 Broadway. New York City ! 
i 

j 

§ 

j 

’ 

{ 


Send me free sample of Pyorrhocide Powder 
and booklet. 


INGO oF eas Ais eed tn eles 


pee sas> =m @& ene es | - 


CONDENSED set of health rules—many 
of which may be easily followed right in 
your own home, or while traveling. You will 
find in this little book a wealth of information about 
food elements and their relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without 


eoN Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
—— 2B VA Effective weight controldiets, acid and 
vpre \ A bland diets, laxutive and blood-butiding 


diets, and diets used in the eorrecWon 
of Various chronic maladies. 

4 The book is for FREE circulation. Not 
a mail order advertisement. ame and 


address on card will being it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
214 Good Health Buildin 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


If Signs Meant Anything I Wouldn’t Be 


Writing This Now! 


(Continued from page 53) 


wouldn’t have rushed around to the 
Nearest minister’s to get married again— 
to each other! 

I have sat down with thirteen at the 
table a good many times since then. 
Nothing has ever come of it, of course, one 
way or the other. But if, after some 
such meeting, one member of the party 


should pass out within the year, what of 


it? Out of any thirteen people, especially 
if they are not all young, one stands a fair 
chance of arriving at his last great adven- 
ture within any year. 

I knew a man who was born on Friday, 
and his wife’s birthday was the thirteenth 
of the month. So they selected a Friday 
the thirteenth for their wedding, and 
their children are about the finest and 
healthiest that I know. 


ESTERDAY, with this articlein mind, 

I went over my record books for :the 
past eight or ten years to see if the thir- 
teenth or the twenty-third—that other, 
but less ‘‘unlucky,” number that used to 
have the mystic word “‘skidoo”’ associated 
with it—had ever had any bearing on the 
good or bad luck attending my work. 

The most successful novel I ever wrote, 
the one that brought me in the most 
commendation and the most money, 
was begun on the twenty-third and sold 
on Friday the thirteenth. One of my best 
serials was begun on the thirteenth and 
finished on the thirteenth. The article 
that produced more letters from strangers 
than any other article or story I have ever 
done—it appeared in THE AMERICAN 
MacazinE—was completed on the thir- 
teenth. 

I had never before noticed these dates 
at all. Out of close to twenty novels, and 
more than a hundred and hfty short 
stories, they didn’t appear frequently 
enough to attract any attention as I set 
them down. They have no significance 
now, of course, except as they indicate 
that thirteenths and twenty-thirds aren’t 
dates to be superstitiously avoided. 

There was one twenty-third that for 
three days I might have felt to be pretty 
unlucky if, at the time, I had thought of 
what day of the month it was. 

It was within a year or two of that 
surgical operation of which I spoke before. 
I had found myself unable to go on with 
my old business, and was writing and 
trving to sell fiction, meantime holding 
down a couple of small, part-time jobs 
that constituted a meal ticket. 

A friend controlled one of those jobs, 
and he was altogether a good, strong, 
square man, save for two unhappy faults 
—no, the fairer word 1s “afflictions” — 
which life had never enabled him to cure. 
He had a sudden and ungovernable 
temper, and there were five words that 
from childhood he never could learn to 
say: ‘‘I was wrong; forgive me.” 

This combination of tragic infirmities 
caused me to pass through one of the 
most depressing experiences of my life— 
an unearned trouble, which stunned me 
then and, even now, when -time._has 


healed the wound, seems almost incredible. 

There arose a pure misunderstanding. 
and in three hysterical minutes a fnend- 
ship crashed, never to be in the slightest 
degree mended. With that friendship— 
a serious thing at the time, although ever 
then it did not seem a tenth so important 
—vanished half my income, of which the 
whole was not more than was absolutel; 
necessary to a decent living. 

And now I come to a compensating 
break of luck so exactly timed as to be 
startling. 

That spasm of red rage, in which a big 
friendship and a small pay _ envelope 
disappeared together, occurred at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, on the twenty- 
third day of the month, in Texas. At 
one o'clock that very afternoon a letter 
was postmarked in New York City accept- 
ing from me a short story and ordering 
six more, the first definite order for stories 
I had ever received. 

It almost seemed as though the Grand 
Master of Chance, contemplating, that 
forenoon, the comings and goings upon 
the face of the earth, had aid 

‘‘There’s a chap in Texas who has 
tried to do his best, and is getting the un- 
deserved worst of it. The breaks aren't 
balancing fairly. Here, Mr. Editor, takea 
chance and order a string of stories from 
him.” 

Since that day, when a piece of good 
luck evened up the heartbreakingly bad 
one, I have sold that one editor forty-four 
short stories and ten serials! 


WE KNOW that the “thirteen” super- 
stition came from the Last Supper. 
And the belief that Friday is unlucky was 
first based on that day’sconnection withthe 
death of Jesus. The “‘twenty-three’’ super- 
stition is generally supposed to have 
somehow got Its start from the closing 
words of “A Tale of Two Cities.” But 
when and where did the conviction 
originate that if a black cat crosses your 
path you are in bad luck, especially if 
you kall it? 

Some old king or big general probably 
set out one day upon an expedition that 
turned out disastrously. Somebody re 
membered, afterward, about the cat. It 
was neither tactful nor safe in those days 
to admit that anything the king or general 
did could have been responsible fet the 
journey’s failure. So they laid it to Kitty! 

Well, I killed a black cat in the dawn’s 
early light, one day, with a target nile. 
He was an unharmoniously musical cat, 
and he had got in the path of my sleep. 
I had an uncomfortable few minutes when 
the animal’s owner found out who did tt, 
but that didn’t overbalance the joy of 
never having to hear its love songs again. 
No bad luck was ever attached to the 
incident, except for the cat. 

I never broke a mirror, but a servant 
in our house did. He declared that the 
mirror broke itself—one gathered the 
impression from his somewhat excited 
tale chat it jumped at him from the wall 
—and) that) he-and the entire household 
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Your dealer will 
show you the right 


ENUS 
PENCIL 


for any writing or 
drawing purpose. 


No other pencil 
is so smooth and 
satiny, so everlast- 
ingly good. 


Plain Ends 
$1.00 per doz. 


Rubber Ends 
$1.20 per doz. 


Ask for VENUS B—a soft 
Pencil for general use. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you—write us. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave. New York 


VENUS—The largest sellin 
Quality Pencilin the wor 


17 black—3 copying degrees 


| 


Every man is your prospect because you have a whole- 
sale price to fit every purse, and can save him 210 to 
615 on the same high quality, perfect-fitting garments. 


$1 8.50 Sie Tete $28.50 


1£0 Choice tailoring patterns—all wool. Positive 8-day 
service. Substantial! comrissions, bonuses and protected 
territory. Experience unnecessary—wo teach you ‘how. ' 
Write for free outfit offer. Tell us about yourself giving 
two business references for quick action. 


WHOLESALE tations 


Dept. 1100 Buffalo, N. Y. 83-89 Ellicott St. 


We Teach 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Meyer Both Company, maintaining the 

most widely known Commercial Art 
Studios in the World, offers you a practical 
training based upon 25 years’ success in produc» 
ing over a quarter million drawings for leading 
advertisers. This attractive profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study in- 
struction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Send 4c in stampe for illustrated book 
telling of the success of our students. 


\MEYER BOTH COMPANY, 

' Dept. 15 hj 

ichigan Ave. at 20th St 
CHICAGO, ILL. _@ 
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were due to have seven years of bad luck. 

That was two years ago and he hasn’t 
had any notable bad luck yet. On the 
contrary, during the following year he 
had several things happen to him that 
he regarded as exceedingly good fortune, 
including victory in a close and heated 
contest for the presiding officership of 
our city’s leading colored fraternity. His 
explanation now is that the accident 
wasn’t bad luck for him, because he didn’t 
have his hands actually on the mirror 
when it smashed. 

I wonder what ancient queen broke 
a looking-glass just before she got herself 
into a mess of trouble, and let the court 
wise man convince her that the broken 
mirror was to blame? 


(THERE is a standard theatrical super- 
stition having to do with peacocks. 
There mustn’t be a peacock feather on the 
stage, or any representation of the bird on 
scenery or curtain. I don’t know why, but 
any actor will tell you that it is as positive 
a harbinger of bad luck as carrying real 
flowers onto the stage in a scene, or 
speaking the “tag” line at rehearsals. 

I once worked as press agent for a man 
who leased a theatre. Less than an hour 
before the first performance he got his 
first good look at the tableau curtain 
and literally shrieked with horror as he 
realized that in the background of the 
painting there was a small peacock. It 
was the first theatrical job the artist 
had ever tackled; he knew nothing about 
the superstition, and nobody who did 
know had noticed it. 

The curtain had touched the stage, 
which, according to tradition, made it 
too late to paint the fowl out. The 
manager spent a hectic fifteen minutes 
learning that he couldn’t cancel his lease, 
reconciled himself fatalistically to a 
foreordained failure, and let the show 
begin. His management of that theatre 
was very successful from the first per- 
formance. He has since leased and owned 
other theatres, and become a producer 
as well as manager. 

Did this cure him of all superstition 
about peacocks? He thinks it did. He 
now has a peacock painted on the tableau 
curtain of every theatre he controls. It 
is very small, and is always placed where 
it will not be easily noticed, because he 
says it wouldn’t do to let any of these 
superstitious actors see it. 

I know a business man over fifty years 
old, otherwise intelligent, who, if asked 
to pass a knife or a pair of scissors, will 
lay them down and ask you to pick them 
up for yourself, because it is bad luck to 
hand them to anyone. Wanting to give 
his little nephew a pocketknife for Christ- 
mas, he made the kid pay him one cent 
for it, because giving anyone a sharp 
instrument is a sure sign that friendship 
is going to be cut. 

My wife has presented me with three 
pocketknives in the past ten years. We 
are still friends. 

And we pass scissors freely in our house 
—but we do not throw them. 

I have never myself happened to ex- 
periment with that awful omen of having 
three persons light cigars or cigarettes 
from one match, but an acquaintance of 
mine used to do it as often as the other 
two people participating in the rite would 
let him. He says the only times anything 
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“Which Man 


Shall 


I Promote?” 


wit your employer think of you when 
the next good position is open? Will 
he say, “There’s a man who is training him- 
self to handle bigger work,” or will he pass 
you by as just an ordinary routine worker? 


Do not try to fool yourself. Your employer is 
yang you more closely than you may think. He's 
constantly checking up on your work, your abilities, 
your ideals, your aspirations. Stored away in the back 
of his mind or filed away in black and white, are his 
impressions of the kind of man you are and the kind 
of man you want to be. 


He’s willing and anxious to pay you more money 
the minute you prove that you are worth more 
money. But he can’t take chances. When he pro- 
motes a man, he wants to be sure he will make good. 


Decide now—today—that you are going to be 

y when your chance comes. Choose the position 

ou want in the work you like best—then train for 

t. You can do it in spare time in your own home 
through the International Correspondence Schools. 


Write today for an interesting descriptive booklet 
which tells the full story. It won’t cost you a penny, 
but it may be the means of changing your entire life. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 7485-D, Seranten, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on lease send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet “Whe Wine and Why’’ 
and tell me how I can qualify Oe rae Remsen ‘or 1p 
subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Trafie Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) (j Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clork 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish CO Freneh Llustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 


Electric Lightin Architects’ Blue Prints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftaman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine 8) Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry — Pharmacy 
Civil engines ‘. : banger ada 
Surveying an g ane nes 
Metallurgy O Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering ( Badie Mathematics 
Name Se OCHSSE CH SESS OS ECSSSEE SESESERO eeoesen seesesn eeeees @ SSSlS SCOTS HOSESE SELES ee eeeeseaaCees 
Street 3-6-24 
Address Co eteconceteescere eeceseee Gp rc csocecos OO CRCOOESSEOOS EC EEEDS DODO SHOE CO SHS Bentneen 
Chis cae ch aceietus BRO scsi sntiieciicdcdices 
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Persons reatding in Canada should send thie coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
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Sewage Disposal fo 


Country Home, Camp or— 
any building in unsewered districts. Protect 
health and increaso property values with 

San Equip Septic Tanks 


em) Perfect sanitation. Thousands in usc. 
- No failures Ask our specialists for Free 
Plan Sheets. 


Chemical Tollet Co ration 
979-983 Free St., Sirecues, N.Y. 


Makera also of sanitary waterlens toilets. 
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Cartoenists are well pald 


We will not give you any grand prize 

: if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you richina 
week. Butif you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 centa in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
— and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 

X& ~— The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
ears 834 Lesder Bullding Cleveland, Ohle 
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} Baby wakes up from her nap |I' 
i every time I open the nursery 
4) door,’ complained my sister. I 
| learned why. The hinges pos- |r 
\ itively shrieked for 3-in-One Oil. | 
*“Before I went back to my own home | 
| every hinge, bolt, lock and window | 
\\j| catch in her house worked smoothly | 
| and noiselessly. 3-in-One had also 
taken the hard ‘pumping’ from her \{ 
sewing machine, the squeaks from her (|)%) 
\{ go-cart, the annoying jerks from her lf 
1 phonograph.”’ \ 


3-in-One_ | 
The High Quality Household Oil \{ 


3-in-One is the purest of light oils. 
I{ Free from all injurious substances. if 
} 


| Penetrates quickly. Oils all household 
lf mechanisms perfectly. Won’t gum. lf 
| Use for motor of washing machine, 
\f vacuum cleaner, electric fan; for if 
| clocks, casters, the children’s veloci- If 
\f pedes, scooters, etc. 


At all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and %-pt. bottles i 
and 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. The ] 9-pt. bottle con- | 
| tains most for the money. \{ 

| 

FREE Generous sample and Dictionary of | 
( e Uses. Request both on a postal. if 
| 

THREE-IN-ONE 
(\ 130 LE. William St. 


OIL COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. !) 
> Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal YZ, A 
Nie A -- 
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happened that could be called bad luck 
were the occasions when the second man 
was so slow smoking up that the match 
burned his fingers. 

Did you ever know anybody who had 
any bad luck that he could lay to the 
spilling of salt? I never did, although 
that is one of the most common of all the 
old superstitions. It dates back to the 
day when salt was a luxury, placed half 
way down the table to separate the 
knights and their retainers, and so 
valuable that if anybody at the lower 
end of the board wasted any of it some- 
thing unlucky happened to him nght 
then and there. 

A long-deceased relative of mine who 
had so many superstitions that her life 
was just one bad sign after another, said 
the worst omen of them all was to rock an 
empty rocking chair with your foot. 
do it right along; it’s a habit. If this 
relative ever got out of doors, and had to 
turn back to get something she had for- 
porten, she sat down for a second or two 

efore going out again. 

And she knew positively that if you 
are out walking with another person and 
accidently pass on opposite sides of a post, 
or let another pedestrian go between you, 
the only way to remove the curse is 
to say, ‘Bread, butter, and cheese!” I 
suppose the charm wouldn’t work if one 
called the bill of fare in the wrong order 
and said, ‘‘Cheese, bread, and butter!” 

She came from a seafaring ancestry, 
and sailors pick up the superstitions of 
every race that sails the main. If you 
live near a deep-water harbor, get a cross- 
eyed man to walk along the water front 
with you, and observe how nearly every 
old sailor you meet face to face will cross 
the middle finger of his right hand over 
the forefinger. He probably doesn’t know 
that he 1s going through the Italian 
peasant motion of exorcising the demon 
that is represented by the ‘‘evil eye,” or 
that he is doing so by making the sign of 
the cross in a manner that was common 
in Rome in early Christian days. 


NESE to kings, queens, and sailors, 
gamblers have been responsible for 
more superstitions, probably, than any 
other class. I have heard of professional 
gamblers who would drop whatever busi- 
ness they were on to follow a hunchback 
through a crowd until a chance came 
to touch his hump—a good-luck gesture 
that may have been inaugurated by a 
dice-throwing king whose court jester had 
a spinal deformity. And I knew a hard- 
bitted old Southwesterner who entered 
a Texas club, sat down with a thousand 
dollars in front of him in a poker game, 
played exactly one hand, which cost him 
two dollars to draw valueless cards, ob- 
served that a player opposite him was 
wearing an opal ring, rose hastily, cashed 
in nine hundred aad ninety-eight dollars, 
and left the place. He had once had a run 
of exceedingly bad luck, and had lost 
heavily to a man wearing an opal ring. 

That wasn’t according to rule. The 
old superstition is that opals are unlucky 
for their wearers. Here was a case where 
the wearer had been lucky. As men 
seldom wear opal rings, I should say he 

robably was wearing one because he 
eae it was lucky. 

It was another case of the peacock on 
the theatre curtain. A superstitious|iman 


can make a sign either good or bad, 
according as he happens to think he has 
had experience with it. And he is as right 
one way as the other! 


You are quite certain, of course, that you 
have no gamblers’ superstitions. But 
did you never get nervous in a card game 
when somebody rested his foot on a rung 
of your chair? And if you occasionally 
take a friendly hand in the game that 1s 
America’s favorite indoor sport, didn’t 
you ever, when luck was running badly, 
get up and walk in a circle around your 
chair, to change it? Grinning, to be sure, 
to imply that really you believe such a 
thing to be all nonsense—but doing it 
just the same. 

And are you prejudiced against two- 
dollar bills, deceiving yourself and trying 
to deceive others with the argument that 
it 1s because they are hard to identify 
among one-dollar bills—which argument 
would also apply with equal force to fives 
and tens? That two-dollar bill super- 
stition is said to have started with a 
gambler who bought checks with one, ran 
them up into a tall stack, and then drew 
something like four queens and got into a 
harrowing jam against four aces. 

Two-dollar bills not only are not 
unlucky, but they are eeactly twice as 
lucky as one-dollar bills. You can prove 
this statement for yourself, any day, by 
asking your marketman how many pork 
chops each will buy. 

I know people who are afraid to watch 
their friends out of sight on a journey, 
because it 1s a sign that they won’t come 
back. I'll warrant the king who was re- 
sponsible for that one watched his depart- 
ing commander-in-chief out of sight, and 
the commander-in-chief presently got him- 
self killed in the fracas he went out to 
start. , 

Well, I’ve watched friends depart, and 
it didn’t do them any more harm than 
it did me.. | 

It was another potentate, probably, 
who saw the new moon over his left shoul- 
der just before something unpleasant 
happened. All those things must have 
come from kings, and princes, and belted 
knights, and knights who were about to be 
belted, because nobody in those times 
made record of what happened to com- 
moners, who usually were out of luck 
anyway. 

One shoulder or the other is all the 
same to me, provided I get a squint at the 
moon and it looks pretty. My total of 
lefts 1s as high as rights, and equally 
devoid of significance. 

The only man I ever knew who claimed 
that the moon over his left shoulder had 
affected his luck said he was courting in 
the twilight, and asked her to marry hin, 
and just as he saw the new moon on 
his wrong side she said “No.” So she 
married another man, whom she _ hen- 
pecked within an inch of his life, and my 
friend got over the shock and married 
another girl, and did well. He says if any 
wiseacres claim that was bad luck they 
are liars, and as poor judges of girls as 
they are of omens. | 

Without having experimented with it 
any more than has been absolutely neces- 
sary—and no untoward results Pollowed 
when I did—I stand by one old super- 
stition. I will/not, if I can help it, pass 
under. a\ladder.. Nor, for that matter, 
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Use LE PAGE'S for 
permanent —s 


: ron CHICAGO ‘SANTA 
SALOMON PARE 


WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? As in everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 
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Seomen toe 


[need your help. I want tointroduce in 
every town a remarkable line of hosier) 
made by an amazing new method. It 
its, wears amd looks better and retains 
its appe arance of “newness’’ much lon- 


ger t tap ordinary hosiery. All I want you to do 
sto WEAR it and when your friends admire it 


ell them where they can buy it. This amazing 


pias gives you your hosiery free and I'll pay Beautiful 
ou $10 to $15 a week besides. Only one woman silk hosi- 
in rac th locality can have this offer so write me ery FREE 
~wf rs. Mary MacDonald. c-o Wearplus it you act 

» 329 Wearplus Ave., Bay City, Mich. quickly. 


Tired, Aching Feet 


For instant and permanent iter tired, aching 
feet, weak and broken-down arches, weak ankles, 
theumatic-like pains in the legs, cramped toes, 
Painful heels, callouses, etc., Dr. Scholl’s Foor- 
Eazer is the most practical appliance ever devised. 

It is light in weight, springy, bridges the foot 
from heel co toe, equalizes weight of body. Ad- 
Justable as condition improves. Worn in any 
shoe. Sold and expertly fitted by shoe and 
department stores everywhere—$3.50. 

Write for free book, “The Feet and Their Care” 
in which Dr. Scholl explains the correct treatment 
for this and other foot troubles. Address: The 
Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago; or 
62 W. l4ch St., New York. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


AGE’S 


' under a loose and shaking signboard in a 


gale of wind. Nor under a staging with 
careless painters thereon. Nor under a 
moving motor truck. All for the same 
reason, 

Bad luck and good luck, for twenty-five 

ears I have kept the score, and the 
breaks of the game have fallen both ways; 
but the bad hasn’t ever caught up with 
the good. And over and over again, what 
seemed to short-sighted humanity at the 
moment to be bad has itself turned out to 
be good. 

Since that day, twenty-five years ago, 
when I discovered in my palm the worst 
hard luck line in the world, my good right 
hand, aided and abetted by my left, fa 
hammered out more than six million 
words on nine trusty typewriters. And 
perhaps this little review of personal 
experience also, which I never would have 
thought of writing if I hadn’t been born 
with that palm-wrinkle, will bring in 
enough to bay a few batteries for the 
radio. 

Bad signs? Their true meaning? 

As a qualified expert on the subject I 
cheerfully report that they are interesting 
—but that they don’t mean anything. 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, famous 


humorist, is at his best next month 
in an article that describes his ad- 
ventures as a free rider in the auto- 
mobiles of his friends. ‘‘I began my 
career as a sponger,’’ says Mr. But- 
ler, ‘‘back in the days when an auto- 
mobile was little more than an at- 
tachment screwed to the side of a 
large brass horn with a bulb the size 
of a hot-water bottle on the side 
of it."” He has never owned a car, 
never cranked one, and never bought 
any gasoline, he says, until recently. 
‘*~But automobile owners are getting 
so hard-boiled,’’ he adds, ‘‘that now- 
adays, when a ‘free rider offers to pay 
for the gas, the offer is not taken in 
the spirit in which it is meant!’’ 


Why I Am Not 
Afraid to Die 


(Continued from page 34) 


known each other as boys. Years later we 
met. He was a famous man. 

*““T wish that we could sit down to- 
gether for a talk, but I haven’t time now,’ 
he said. 

“We made an appointment. For some 
reason I couldn’t keep it. Again and 
again we met and tried to agree upon a 
time and place for our visit, but without 
success. W Ve were both busy men. I 
sought him in his study and he sought me 
in mine, at different times, but we didn’t 
find each other. 

“The last time we met he was bent with 
age and infirmity. I suppose that I may 
have looked as old to him as he looked to 
me. We had only a few minutes together. 
He gently took my arm and said to me: 

"Sav age, when we meet across the 
border we'll go and sit down in some quiet 
corner and have that long-desired talk.’ 

““*Don’t you forget it, I urged. 

“*T shall keep that in mind and be 
looking for you,’ he answered.” 


For Cuts, Bruises 
and Bumps 


For over half a century phy- 
sicians, nurses and mothers 
have found “Vaseline” Pe- 
troleum Jelly a safe, soothe 
ing and healing dressing for 


cuts, bruises and bumps. 
No first aid kit or family 
medicine cabinet is complete 
without “Vaseline” Petro- 
leum Jelly. 


It does not deteriorate with 

age but is good to the last 

little dab. It protects against 

dirt and air and lets nature 

rebuild and heal. 

Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline”. 
It is your protection. 


CHESEBROUGH MBG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 


17 Seate Street 


Vaseline 
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PETROLEUM JELLY 
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RUNNING WATER 


for your health’s sake 


UNNING water is the secret of a 
more healthful and livable home. It 
addsmoretoliving comfort than any other 
- convenience—for you can have water un- 
der pressure in bathroom, kitchen, laun- 
dry, barn, water trough—any place at 
the turn of a faucet. It brings more sun- 
shine into the lives of the entire family— 
puts the roses of health into the chubby 
cheeks of the children. 
And the low cost—only a few cents a day—buys 
not just running water but better health, more 
happiness and greater comfort—the only things 
in life worth while. 
All this is made easily available by the Fairbanks- 


Morse Home Water Plant. There is a plant for 
drawing water from any source—lake, spring, 


PRICES 


> 120 gallons per hour ca- 
pacity pump, at hes 
mae ta lon g 

nized tan 
complete . $84. 75 
200 gallons. per hour ca- 
pacity pump, 60-cycle 
oe ee alva- 
nized tab 
complete ‘$ 123.00 
Above prices, cash f. 0. b. 
factory. 

Also larger sizes for en- 
gine or electric drive, 
correspondingly low 
priced. 


200 gal. 
per hour 
plant 
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stream, shallow well, deep well, cistern. These 
plants are furnished to operate on electric, kero- 
sene or gasoline power. The electric plants 
operate automatically. See the local Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer or write us. 


Send for FREE 32-page Book 


There are seven chapters in the book which con- 
tain valuable information and answer all ques- 
tions concerning running water. Send the coupon. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago, U. S. A. 
Fairbanks-Morse ' “Every Linea 
Products Leader’’ 


Branches and Service Stations covering 
every state in the Union 


FAIRBANKS- 
MORSE 


HOME WATER PLANTS 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. A-9, 900 S. Wabash 


Please send me your FREE 32-page Water Service Book. 


( ) Lake ( ) Deep Well ( ) Spring 


Name.... 


Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. (1289) 
My source of water supply is 
( ) Shallow Well ( ) Stream ( )Cistern 
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Learn law and earn more money. Qualify for a high salaried 
executive position or prepare to enter the practice of law Study 
at home through the Binchetone Course prepared by 80 promi- 
nent legal authorities including Chief Justice William H. Taft. 
Blackstone graduates practicing law everywhere. LL.B. de 
gree conferred. Magnificent 25 volume law library furnished 
immediately upon cnroliment. Moderate tuition fee. Low 


monthly terme Money Ba Bac k Guarantee. Write todsy for Free 
copy of our 128- page **The Low Trained Man.’ 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Inc.. 
Dept. 26 753 Grand Goulevard Chicago 
America’s Pde emost Non-Resident Law Scho 
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Write for free sample 
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Take His Trp 


Russell Shirk pockets $25.00 to 
$40.00 extra, every month, in his 
spare time, acting special 
subscription representative. The 
American M agazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Collier's, The National 
Weekly, The Mentor, and Farm and 
Fireside offer you an opportunity 
to make money. Your home is 
vour office. No capital is needed 
to start a profitable of 
your 


as 


business 
OWT. 
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It is the first appointment for eternity 
that I have known. We should all have 
faith like that of these wise old men. 

In all the world there are no two per- 
sons who are exactly alike. Their faces, 
their manners, their voices, differ. You 
would know the voice of your friend, 
though you may have heard a million 
others since his came to your ear. It 
re sees a note allitsown. Itis unlike any 
ot It is unmistakable. Everyone ts 
building up in himself something unique. 
You feel it even when it is silent. It lives 
in our memory as long as we live. What 
is it? We call i it personality. If it has 
power, it is the most tremendous thing in 
this world. We long to touch the hem of 
its garments. Curious crowds used to 
follow Franklin and Lincoln in the streets, 
feeling the power of that mysterious thing. 
There ts a kind of divinity in it. 

Greater than His words or His deeds 
must have been the personality of Jesus. 
Is this thing to perish utterly? Ifso, birth 
becomes a misfortune, life a delusion and 
an injustice, and the power that rules the 
world a heartless, aimless thing. This to 
me ts unthinkable. The strongest teaching 
of science is that nothing perishes. 

But my faith is founded mainly upon 
certain miracles. I am aware that many 
balk at the Gospel miracles. I do not, but 
my faith has little need of them. I base 
it on miracles, proved beyond all question, 
on facts unassailed and unassailable. The 
corner stone of my structure is the miracle 
of the lonely, divine personality of Jesus. 
What care [whether or not He was born 
of avirgin? Did the dreams of the prophets 
relate to Him? I have no doubt of it, but 
with me that is not an essential point. 
The fact remains that His birth was the 
most prodigious and unaccountable event 
in recorded history. 

A miracle greater than the raising of 
Lazarus from the kingdom of Death was 
the raising of Jesus from the kingdom of 
Herod. Think of the environment! The 
rotten body and the leopard soul of the 
Idumean tyrant, Herod, with his court 
of strumpets, sycophants, and grafters. 
The religion of the Jews was a mass of 
law, stern to cruelty, and largely outworn. 
Its God had become a heartless tyrant, 
kept on his throne, as one may say, by 
stoners, dagger men, and like murderous 
fanatics. 

Undoubtedly the Jewish people were 
trying to preserve their nationality and 
culture, but they were also, and naturally, 
seeking revenge and conquest—a king who 
would change the seat of tyranny from 
Rome to Jerusalem, and fatten the land 
with the treasure of its oppressors. Theirs 
was a religion with little love or mercy in 
it. The best man in Jerusalem was stoned 
to death because he overstepped the letter 
of the law. The Jews were no better and 
no worse than the Gentiles, but their 
religious fanatics were the terror of the 
world. 


UT of this wallow of moral rottenness 

and savage fanaticism and religious fe- 
rocity rose the Princeof Peace, thesweetest, 
wisest, most loving soul the world has 
known, even in far better days. 

Josephus has described his environment 
in Galilee. It was such as would naturally 
have produced in Nazareth a religious 
tyrant, a man of conquered friends and 
hatcdyénennies, It didn’t. It produced a 
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We're tailors of men’s clothes. We sell these 
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“man who won his friends by love, and who 
- hated no one—not even his enemies. Here 
‘was a miracle of God greater than any 


recorded in the Gospels. 

' A tree growing to great stature out of 
a bank of salt without nourishment would 
‘ be a miracle no more amazing. 


Naturally, having declared himself, he | 


- could not live long so hopelessly out of | 


harmony with his environment. He was 
rejected even by his own brothers. 
- The second miracle I am thinking of is 
~ one of vision, when, being unable to turn 
His people from the way of error, He fore- 
‘told the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
‘ coming of the day when not one stone 
should be left upon another. It came 


thirty-seven years after His death, when | 


the army of Titus reduced the city, and 
when in a land about the size of the little 


state of Rhode Island one million two | 


hundred thousand had perished, mostly 
by the savage hands of their fanatical 
- brothers, and when the walls of the temple 
and the city were thrown down. If any 
such rate of slaughter had happened in the 
late war there would not have been a man 
left in the world. 
Mark what He says: 


Then let them which be in Judea flee to the 
mountains. 

And let him that is on the housetop not go 
down . . . to take anything out of his house. 

Neither let him that 1s in the field turn back 
again for to take up his garment. 


(It is probable that the early Christians 
took the advice of their Master in some 
one troubled day of 66. There would seem 
to have been no member of the church 1n 
the city during the siege.) 

For in those days shall be affliction, such as 


was not from the beginning of the creation . . . 
unto this time, neither shall be. 


Now in these last words is the great 
miracle of vision, for mind what happened 
to the host of people who had come up to 
the feast of the Passover and were trapped 
in the city, as recorded in the account of 
Josephus. 

annzus, who had charge of one gate, 
and whose duty it was to keep a record of 
the bodies passing his way, and who fled 
to the Romans, reported to Titus that 
through his gate 115,880 bodies had been 
cast out during the siege. All this at a 
single gate. Other fugitives reported that 
the total number of the corpses of the 
poor which had been cast out exceeded 
600,000, not counting such as had re- 
ceived burial. At this time the dead were 
piled in large houses, and the doors closed. 


THAT Jesus should have foretold the 

destruction of the city and the fa gee 
not surprising, but how could He have 
known that nothing since the beginning of 
the world would equal the horror of it? 
Those are almost the exact words of the 
historian who describes the scene. The 
point I make is that He must have had a 
power beyond that of men. Shall I doubt 
that such vision was unable to look beyond 
the grave? 

I repeat that the man himself was a 
miracle. When that is realized, the sepa- 
rate acts in His life cease to tax our 
credulity. 

_ Imagine the greatest prophet, the most 
inspired poet, the wisest philosopher, the 
noblest orator, the furthest-seeing states- 
man, the most loving philanthropist that 
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clothes direct to the wearer through special 
salesmen representatives. In this way, we 
eliminate all unnecessary middlemen and so are 
able to sell pure Virgin Wool suits and over- 
coats made to order for the low price of $31.50. 
We believe these clothes equal in every way to 
the clothes generally sold at $50.00 or more. 


Because of the savings we offer and the qualities 
we give, our business has grown greatly and we 
find we need more men to represent us and take 
care of the increased demand for our goods. 


We are now seeking such men. The men we want 
must be steady-going, responsible, and have a 
good reputation in their community. They must 
have the ambition to make good in a big way. 


The man whose application we accept will find 
himself to all practical purposes in business for 
himself, but without the cares or worries that 
ordinarily go with a business. He will represent 
us in his community, call on men, submit our 
samples and take their orders. Beyond this he 
will have no responsibility, investment or risk. 


We now have men representing us in this way 
earning from $100 to $150 a week and even 
more. Earnings are not limited. They depend 
entirely on a man’s energy, industry, and his 
application to work. 


If you think you measure up to our require- 
ments, write us. Selling experience, though de- 
sirable, isn’t the important thing. It doesn’t 
take great salesmanship to sell a $50 value for 
$31.50. The important thing is honesty, energy, 
and the ability to cover the ground. If you 
have these, we'll supply the experience. Mail 
the coupon today or better still, write us a letter 
telling us about yourself. You'll hear from us 
fully and promptly. Address Dept. 770 


GOODWEAR Chicago, Inc. 
West Adams Street at Peoria Chicago 


U ee —ae re —_— - 


We have prepared a book entitled “Your Opportunity 
in a Great Industry.” I tells you just what the 
GOODWEAR Proposition offers you. We beliecre 
that esman tn America and every man ambi- 
tious to be a salesman should have a copy of this book. 
It is yours for the asking. Afail the coupon — Today. 


The Right Building at the Right Time 


-- } “ze 


For every One and * 


Two story requirement ay 
HERE is one right building for your 
housing need. Its cost 1s low. Its design 

is correct. It is permanent, fire-safe, flexible. 

There are no unknown factors. Quoted 

price and final cost are the same. You know 

well in advance when the structure will be 
ready. Truscon goes to the heart of your 
building problem and finds the right solution 

—gives you, in terms of permanent steel, the 

answer that means long-run economy and 

most value for your investment. 


Return coupon for classified Catalog 
‘TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, O. 


and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
ign Div.: 


Warehouses 


Fore New York Canada: Walkerville, Ont. 


het 


STANDARD 


BUILDINGS 


| and at the Right Price 


USCON 


j: ORAS ES” GARE 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, Ohio 


Send classified Catalog and information or 


build- 
ing to be used for = 
Length — 


Name 
Addy? e$s 4 
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GREGOR 


"These ol’ golf clubs have 
won many a game 
PRIDE of 
POSSESSION 


ANY fast friendships are formed 

on the golf course—yet none 

firmer than you feel for your 
favorite clubs that have proved so 
faithful through the years. 


Besides a feeling of almost human 
friendship, you will also develop toward 
your clubs a great pride in their posses- 
sion—they are so positively a part of 
the game you love—so intimately 
almost a part of yourself as you 
play. 


MACGREGOR Clubs have been 
making such friendships through more 
than a quarter of a century—and we 
believe, your pride of possession will 
be all the greater if every club in your 


bag is a MACGREGOR. 


WHICH OF THESE SHALL 
WE SEND YOU? 


1—General Catalog. 2—Rule and Score 
Book. 3—‘‘Golf, the Game of Games,”’ 
(an introduction to golf). 4—"'Stepping 
Stones to a Golf Course,” (helpful sugges- 
tions for laying out a new course). 5—‘*Mu- 
nicipal Golf Courses,’ (a new booklet that will be 
mailed free to any one interested in public golf). 

THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio 


SSS SS ee 


MACGREGORS 
TS 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Fearn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Photography and L hoto- Engraving taught by largest col- 
or women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you, lege of its kind in world Established 1893. Big demand 
furnish employment, and furnish WORKING OUTFIT for graduates. Write for free book. 

, a y te law j . . . 
FREE Limited offer. Write today. Artcratft Studios, Illinois College of Photography, Box 895, Effingham. II. 


Dept. D, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 
ra / 


The New Iron Clad 
Sport Stocking for Children 


HE new sport stocking that children 

just love. Little ladies look “all 
dressed up” the very minute they put 
them on. And here’s a secret, Mother. 
They'll please you even more than your 
lirtle girl, because they’re built so power- 
fully strong. An Iron Clad guarantee 
with every pair! Satisfactory service or 
else—a pair of brand new stockings. 


Remember totake home a pairas a little 
present for her today. Ask for Iron 
ct I> C dad No. 76. It’s mercerized in a drop 

EE SE NET stitch pattern with cross stitch. It comes 


5 / uf”: aN Bl: ck, Ri ssian T: nN, P; ] 1 Beact and 
eran een, pine Rasigtan an 


Buck. If your dealer can’t supply you, 


wy ~ send us your remittance (50¢ a pair) 


 VORTEA OS : 
SiS a 
COOPER. WELLS & CO and we'll supply you direct! State color 
204 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. and size (6to 10). We'll pay the postage. 
Ask your Iron Clad dealer how to get a prize in the big cross word puzzle contest. 


ever lived—Socrates, Plato, Demosthenes, 
St. Augustine, Dante, Shakespeare, Mil 
ton, Franklin, Lincoln, all combined in on 
personality. Still, would it not be feeble 
compared with that of Jesus? Alll these 
men had their weaknesses. They would 
have had to be born again, to be purified, 
and _ strengthened. oe then can we 
imagine that our great composite man 
could achieve the divine stature which was 
able to reject all che kingdoms of the world 
and to accept a cruel death, with a prayer 
ior the forgiveness of those who inflicted 
it! 

So can you not believe with me that 
Jesus had a power unique and above that 
of men? 


Now as to the gospel story of the resur- 
rection: There are those who would 
have us believe that it came of the strong 
hope, the vivid imaginations, and childlike 
credulity of his followers. 

Stull, we have an unquestioned witness 
who had not felt the spell of Jesus’s per- 
sonality until after the latter’s death. He 
was a man who had been one of the 
persecutors. He had not been blinded by 
the new light. He had refused to see it. 
He had not felt the magnetic eloquence of 
the Nazarene. He had fought against His 
teaching. There was no childlike credulity 
in that man. His was one of the keenest 
intellects of all time. His letters are of 
unquestioned authority. 

Whatever may be said of the others, St. 
Paul has left an abundant and well 
authenticated record of his life and work. 
They prove that he was not a man to be 
fooled. He had a revelation, apart from 
all others, which satisfied him and which 
turned him into the way of unselfish toil 
and martyrdom. , 

The evidence in support of the miracle 
on the road to Damascus is overwhelming. 
Whatever the nature of the vision he saw 
does not affect the matter. Would you call 
it of no account, in view of the miracles 
of courage it inspired? Think of that one 
in the house of Philip, at Czsarea. 


And when we heard these things both we and 
they of that place besought him not to go up t0 
Jerusalem. 

Then Paul answered: ‘What mean ye to 
weep and to break mine heart? For I am ready 
not to be bound only, but also to die at Jen 
salem for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 


This from Saul of Tarsus, who had wit- 
nessed unmoved the stoning of Stephen! 

Napoleon once said of Jesus substan 
tially this: ‘‘ Few men have had the nun- 
ber of devoted followers that I have 
known. In my presence they have done 
heroic deeds. In my absence not one o 
them would deliberately die for my sake. 
Yet many people have chosen deliberately 
the way of certain death for ae sake. 
So I have to believe that He had a power 
above that of men.” 

The disciples had been with Him. Ther 
had shared His toils and troubles. They 
had heard His sermons and seen His wor 
derful deeds. They went out to spread the 
good tidings of the new law of life, which 
freed man from the cruel yoke of the 
ancient code. The old law was jealous 
their work. 

Great crowds came to hear them. Thet 
became a disturbing force in the empit. 
Naturally, in certain cities they ha 
begun to interfere with business. The! 
taught( chat) vain plitter and fine raiment 
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were of small account. No doubt the con- 

verted had ceased to buy extravagant 
things. The merchants and trade unions 
who paid taxes began to complain. They 
appealed to the magistrates; so did the 
priests. The latter had begun to observe 
depleted revenues and reduced attend- 
ance at the festivals. 

The agitators were summoned to court. 
They were warned, persecuted, impris- 
paed. They went on with their work. 
Finally, one by one, they were commanded 
to desist or die. 

They said, as we may find in the records, 
substantially this, “We can die. That is a 
little matter. But we cannot desist, for we 
speak of things of which we know.” One 
by one they suffered death. Note the 
words of St. Andrew as he knelt by the 
cross upon which he was presently to be 
hung for refusing to make a sacrifice to the 
gods, as the pro-consul had ordered: 


I have long desired and expected this happy 
hour. The cross has been consecrated by the 
body of Christ which hung upon it. I go joy- 
fully and triumphantly in the way He traveled. 


Is not this a miracle of devotion? Yet 
it is only one of thousands. Miracles! 
My friends, the number of them is beyond 
counting. 

Can you doubt a man’s sincerity when 
he is willing to die for his faith? These 
men had seen the Master. They had been 
close to Him. They knew the truth. Who 
am I—almost two thousand years from 
those events—that I[ should doubt, in the 
face of testimony written in the blood of 
cheerful and knowing sacrifice? Would I 
a oe to blush for such conceit of my- 
se 


OW, these early Christians were work- 
ingon thetheory thatthesecond comin 

of Christ was at hand. They eipected 
literally to see Him coming in clouds of 
glory. It was almost a fundamental hope 
of the church. They died disappointed. 
Decade after decade, century after cen- 
tury passed, and He came not. The hope 
died, but Christianity lived. That is to me 
a miracle of vitality. Not even the power 
of Rome could put it down with torture 
and chains and wild beasts and crosses. 
It conquered the unconquerable. It has 
survived its disappointments and errors 
and defeats. Empires have risen, and 
fallen into decay and vanished. Con- 
querors have swept over the face of the 
earth, breaking down the structures of the 
spirit reared by its toil. Still it goes for- 
ward building them up again, clothed and 

lled with immortal youth, the one un- 
a bd hag thing that groweth not old. 

All these things are in the whispers of 
which I have spoken; and more, vastly 
more, so that if they were written down no 
book would be large enough to contain the 
things I should write. 
, {tis a mystery—this matter of listening 
in for the voice of God, and knowing when 
it comes to your ear. Whitman has tried 
to express the recognition of it in these 
beautiful lines: 


Whispers of heavenly death I hear; 
abial gossip of night—sibilant chorals; 
Ootsteps gently ascending—mystical breezes 
. Wafted soft and low; 
ipples of unseen rivers—tides of a current 
, Howing, forever flowing; 
Or is it the plashing of tears? the measureless 
waters of human tears? 
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OTECTION 


“QYOMEBODY’S Mother” must 
be protected from the dangers 
which beset all of us. 
Your child’s mother needs the safe- 
guards youcan place about her, She 
and you and yours need Colt pro- 
tection for your home, Just as 
surely as the officer’s uplifted hand 
stops traffic, a Colt Revolver or 
Automatic Pistol says, ‘“‘Stop!’’ to 
anyone who would unlawfully in- 
trude upon the privacy of your 
home. 
Colt dependability is well known to 
all men—best known and feared by 
those you need to fear. Yet, all 
Colts are harmless until the trigger 
is intentionally pulled because Colt 
safety features positively prevent 


accidental discharge. 


Any Colt Dealer (or the new Colt Catalog) 

will explain this Colt Positive Lock Safety 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market Street 

San Francisco, Calif, 


OLT'S 


the Arm of Law and Order 
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Ic will boost your garage or service station Abe Lincoln did it! Also thousands of 

Busi De alte F klin S aaa other great lawyers, politicians and busi- 
ENCes., LWEPENCame PAN Vupenense ness men. YOU too, can become a lawyer 

Stage Air Compressors are doing it the country through home study under guidance of 
over. Write today for free illustrated booklet on the succeasful practicing lawyers of our 


faculty. Write today for free scholar- 
ship offer. 

American Corr. School of Law, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 1186, Chicago 


Franklin Aids to Better Business. Franklin Air Compressor 
Works, 2612 Main St., Norristown, Pennsylvania. 


hort-Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 


One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hundreds are selling 
DR. ESENWEIN constantly to the leading 


for the first 
time— a scientific 
method in child 
training, based on con- 


fidence, shows you in your publishers. 

own home how to correct cause 
of disobedience, untruthfulness and other danger- 150 page catalog free. Please address 
ous habits, which, if not properly remedied, lead to The Home Correspondence School 
serious consequences. New method makes punish- 


Established 1897 
Dept. 134 Springfield, Mass. 


ment unnecessary:and is producing remarkable results for thou- 
sands of parents. Endorsed by leading educators. Covers all ages. 
Free Book, ‘“‘New Methods in Child Training,’’ describes new 
aysterm. Write for your copy nc 


t now. 
Parents Association, Dept. 99, Pleasant Hill, Ohlo 
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Big Mone 


QUICK, 


FREE SELLING OUTFIT 


I willshow you how tomakethebig- 


gest money of your life just show- 
ing women my wonderful line of ex- 
clusive, moderate priced Misses’ 
and Children’s dresses. The name 
of Janalene, Designer and Im- 
porter, is Known from coast to coast. 
Every woman will place an order. No experience is 
needed. you get your pay at once. » deliver anc 
collect nd post ard for Big Sample Portfolio 
FREE. Start taking orders at once. Double income 
are t 


Dept 


I Want 700 A¢ents 
BIG MONEY 


Men and Women! Write me today 
and by this time next week I can place 
you In @ position to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hour in your 
spare time, up to $15.00 a day full time. Thousands 
of our representatives are making that and more 
with our New Plans. Simp'y introduce and take £ 
orders for famous World’s Star Hosiery and Un- 
derwear sold direct from mill to home—a com- 
plete line for whole family. Permanent customers 
and repeat orders make you steady, big income. 


No 


: - It’s a chance to make thousand 
Write Quick of dollars. pee ; ia 


at once. Exclusive territory. 


tell 


200 Lake Street 


POWER 
PRISMS 


See Objects Miles away 
with these POWERFUL 


MILITARY 
BINOCULARS 


RRIVED! Limited quantity GENUINE im- 
. - , 
ported French and German Army Officers’ Bin- 
oculars. 8-Power Achromatic lenses: Premiere 
Qualite—Genuine Prisms of remarkable light-gather- 
ing, light-transmitting properties. Central focusing, 
easily adjusted to any eyesight. Beautifully finished, 
superbly constructed Prisms in each barrel permit 
of great field of vision many times the area of Field 
Glasses. We have supplied hundreds of them to U. S. 
Army and Navy Officers. Such powerful Binoculars 
usually sell for $40 to $50. Our price $ 
(while they last) complete with genuine 
’ 
10- 
See them! Examine them! Try them! If satished, 
after 1o DAYS’ TRIAL, you may pay at rate of 
or, tf you wish lo pay cash, 
after 10 DAYS, take $1.40 s 
money order for... 44-4" 
ROADEN your field of vision! Don’t live in 
for YOU with a pair of these Wonder Glasses. 
You'll see things others can’t. People, Scenes, 
The joys of outdoors are not complete 
asure giving INVESTMENT 


leather case and carrying straps 

Send NO Money! NOTHING to Pay Portman! 
$4 A MONTH 
Discount and send check or 
a cooped-up area! A new world will open up 
Views, Games of ACTION brought right to your 
—baseball games, 
I 


feet! 
without them. The greatest pl 
one can make. Indispensable for sports 
motoring, camping, yachting, hunting, hiking, races, bird 
and nature study, etc. SENT ON 10-DAYS' FREE TRIAL 


T! QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
AC e ORDER TODAY’! Send NO Money! 


2 Generations of Honorable Dealings 


fe 
(ENASHI NC 


Importers and National Mail Order House 
365 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


For prompt attention address Import Dept. 62 


If you wish to tell us something about yourself— 
it will be appreciated 


WITH 
THIS 


2 


ime, then switch to full time. 


JANALENE, Inc. 


29-M, 5646 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Who 
. Can 
Earn 


delivering or collecting. Nocapital required. 


Your profits begin 
No experience 
ed. Write today and I']isend all facts and 
how to start Free. (Established £9 years.) 


World's Star Knitting Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 
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“Walk Right This Way, Ladies and 


Gentlemen!” 
(Continued from page 28) 


as a man in any business or profession 
wants to know what the head men in his 
line have accomplished. 

*‘Auto races on dirt tracks are danger- 
ous; but the public wants a thrill. The 
drivers must be sound mentally and 
physically, as they have to see clearly and 
act quickly, to avoid accidents. There is 
very little frivolity in a good auto-race 
driver. He lives on too intimate terms 
with Death. 

“‘A fair cannot get along without 
speakers, any more than it can get along 
without races. But this 1s a curious fact: 
Nobody at a fair seems to care a rap about 
what a speaker says—at the fair. We have 
to have big men as speakers, because 
people read in the papers the announce- 
ments of their coming, and that may 
decide them to come to the fair. But, 
once there, a holiday mood is on; they 
want to see the great man, to look at his 
hat and clothes, and the color of his eyes, 
maybe. Then, they are done—they don’t 
care much about his talk. No matter 
how well he talks, he can’t hold a fair 
crowd. 

‘‘A prominent state ofhcial—the kind 
of fellow who can always draw and hold 
his crowd on usual occasions—once ac- 
cepted an invitation from me to speak 
at the grandstand, in advance’ of the 
races. Lhe people applauded his begin- 
ning, but were noisy and paying no 
attention in about five minutes. I pulled 
his coat tail and whispered: | 

666 : ¥ : 

You are at a good place; stick in 
about the Stars ee Stripes, and stop!’ 

“**Let me alone,’ he replied, with heat, 
‘I can get their attention!’ 

“But he couldn’t.... The grand- 
stand, waiting for the races, yelled for the 
horses and, much iimlcted. the speaker 
had to stop. He has never spoken for a 
fair since. 

“The seasoned old war horse who 
speaks often at fairs makes no such 
mistake. He will tell a few yarns, speak a 
very few serious words, and stop—hand- 
ing to the newspaper boys a long speech 
that he does want to get over, and they will 
print it. And the fun of it is that the same 
people who would turn away after five 
minutes will sit and read a two-column 
speech in the morning and feel edified to 
know that they heard it, or a fragment of 
it, at the fair. 


“ON THE Midway, people like two 


things: danger and fakes. Danger for 


themselves or for others, it makes no 
difference. The swings that stand away 
out, the wheels that go up high, with so 
little to hold you in that you feel as if you 
must slip, the tortuous whips that jerk 
you—anything that makes you flirt with 
danger! 

“This year one of the best drawing 
attractions was called ‘The Wall of 
Death.’ Inside a hollow cylinder of long 
wooden boards with two slanting plat- 
forms of boards as starts at the fice: 
raced three motor-cycles and one tiny 
auto, just big enough for one man. 


‘cent effect an 


“‘The spectators stood above on a plat- 
form which was bound to the cylinder with 
steel cables. When the boys came higher 
and higher on this cylinder, riding around 
and around until they were just under the 
platform—so near that one could stretch 
an arm out and touch them, if one had 
dared—the whole apparatus shook, and 
threatened to go down. 

“There was a double thrill—the nders 
were in real danger, no one could doubt 
that; and the spectators stood a good 
chance of being in danger, in case of 
accident.or collapse of the structure itself. 
Courting danger two ways, this attraction 
had a waiting line, when other barkers 
shouted their lungs out! 


“TJ REMEMBER one time an old farmer 
and his wife were listening to a barker 
telling of the freaks in a side show. The 
main freak, according to the outside signs, 
was a two-headed man, a giant ne 
who, the sign said, was “‘born alive.” Phe 
barker told the history of this man, 
‘captured in the jungles, returning to his 
native land in a few weeks.” He even. 
mentioned the steamer to be taken in the, 
journey, and the farmer and his wife 
heard im all through. When he stopped 
and began selling tickets, the wife called: 

“**Say, John, let’s go on.’ 

““But the old fellow stood still. ‘I 
don’t want to go on,’ he announced. 

“His wife eyed him anxiously. ‘But 
you ain’t goin’ in to that thing?’ she urged. 

You know it’s a fake.’ 

“The man grinned, a broad, satisfied 
grin, and shifted a wad of tobacco. 

““*Yeah,’ he agreed. ‘I know it’s a 
fake, and I ain’t goin’ in. I’m staying 
right here till he begins again. I like to 
listen to him.’ 

“‘He had the right of it: the best part 
of that show was out there! Yet the folks 
who did go in, walked up to the pine box 
containing a clay model of a two-headed 
man—a nzetable thing, with the legs not 
even finished—glanced at it, and walked 
on to the Bohemian glass blowers, too 
proud to show that they had any interest 
in the two-headed man, knowing all the 
time that it was a fake, and yet led, despite 
themselves, to pay a quarter and get 
inside. It beats me; but it works every 
time! 

“The side shows of to-day are clean, 
however; not like those affairs of old, 
which Ma didn’t intend to let Pop go into 
—not while she was there. No galic shows 
are permitted at most of the big fairs. 
Instead there will be a spectacle. We used 
to have the downfall of Pompeii until 
Tokio burned the other year, and now we 
have the destruction of Tokio, earth- 
quake, burning, and all, with a magnifi- 
a full grandstand. The 
main difference between this and the old 
shows is that they were rotten from any 
standpoint, and these have decided 
artistic merit. 

‘But that is the way folks run nowa- 
days. They have grown discriminating. 
Take music._ You must have music at a 


& 
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Positions open 
in Tree Surgery 


Travel— more money— more 
health—a chance to grow 


We invite inquiry from sturdy, clean, in- 
dustrious young men, thorough Americans, 
single, free to travel, between 20 and 30 years 
old, with good practical education, able to 
furnish references on request. We are select- 
ing now a limited number of such men toenter 
our employ in 1926. Write for qualification 
blank to serve in place of personal interview. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., 279 Federal 
Bldg. , Kent, Ohio 


CLARK'S SIXTH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


Superb *‘Laconia,” Jan. 20, incl., Hilo, Peking; 128 Days, 
‘Tr lvania,’ 


$600 to $1700. 
new 8.8. “Caledonia,’’ Feb. 4; 50 days, $550 to $1250 
$550 to $1300. 


Norway in 1926, June 30; 50 days, 


Longest experienced management. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


High School C 

ourse 

in 2. ears this simplified High 
School Course at home 


inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are deacribed in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H. 61 A, Drexel Ave. 6 58th St. © A. S. 1923 


You can complete 


CHICAGO 


GRAB THIS FREE 


tM EW! OUTFIT QUICK! 


STAY-PREST Trouser Presser—wonderful 
new invention—looks efficient, and it is. 
That's why 250,000 have been sold already. 


‘i \ .? first week I made $93. Since then I have 
iViearned over $100 a week,’’ says S. » 
Patterson, of lowa. Many others making big money. 
No wonder! Millions of interested prospects. 
uality product. Puts lasting crease in trousers. 
Takes out bagginess—amoeths entire surface—dem- 


onstrates in 40 seconds. Sells quick to most men. 


FREE Selling Outfit 


You get profit at time of sale. Simply write orders. 
We deliver and collect. Test it without cost full 
j Send postcard for offer of free 
Write 


time or side line. 
Join the big money makers. 


i GETQEY ANY 
M78 Ok) BE Ne CORrcinnatl, Ohio 


many more 
Fashion Wear 
st 


test sty 
“off their feet’’ when you tell 


fair, but once upon a time you could hire 
any old band and get away with it. Now, 
you have to have first-class bands with a 
reputation, and singers. People are radio- 
educated, and they know more about 
music than ever before. 

“Where wheels are allowed by law, 
wheels are a main attraction at a fair. 
People want to use their money taking 
chances, and they don’t kick if they get 
nothing. I know one woman who has 
visited fairs for years, and has taken 
enough chances on one of those fancy 
blankets to have bought a dozen. But is 
she mad about it? Not at all. She just 
goes on to the.next fair, and takes another 
chance. 

“Watch this fair,”” Mr. Parker went on, 
“and see where the crowds gather. You 
can’t find a new piece of machinery with- 
out an interested group watching. It 
isn’t so many years ago that the farmers 
were standing about with their eyes 
bulging when looking at a tractor; now 
most of them own tractors, and like them, 
and they want to know what more a 
tractor can do every year, as the new 
models come. Eight years ago there was 
no machinery exhibit here; to-day there is 
the biggest farm machinery silibit in the 
United States, run by the manufacturers— 
who pay us for space, because the people 
who come here buy when they get back 
home. 

““Of late years there is always a good 
crowd about a forestry exhibit. The 
people all over this country know that 
trees are leaving us at a too rapid rate; and 
any time anything that 1s going to make 
more trees is shown they go there to 
comfort themselves in the thought that 
someone is taking care of the tree propo- 
sition. We've got an exhibit at Batavia 
which includes twelve-year-old trees from 
our settings; and we always have people 
asking questions about tree planting. 

“‘There is a lot of sentimental interest 
in trees. Think back in your own life. 
Isn’t there some tree that stands out, some 
tree you remember!” 

“Yes,” I agreed, ‘‘a black walnut. A 
magnificent tree with a spread of a hun- 
dred feet, out on our lawn at the farm. I 
used to watch the moon—” 

“Yea, and a hundred other girls and 
men were watching the moon over some 
other tree,’ added Mr. Parker. ‘People 
love trees—so, usually they love a tree, 
some tree that has associations. Some- 
times they may not be as pleasant associ- 
ations as yours.” 


WHILE I was poring over the eighteen 
hundred odd plates in the farm prod- 
ucts exhibit, and wondering how the 
judges ever decided among such perfect 
specimens of potatoes, corn, peas, beans, 
and cabbage, a small army of young folks 
—boys and girls about fourteen, fifteen, and 
sixteen—entered the building and began 
to inspect beside me. They carried note- 
books and pencils, and went from one 
table to another quietly, hardly speaking, 
intent on whatever they were doing. 
boy would hold up a pear to the light, and 
two or three of them focus upon it. 
‘What on earth,” I demanded of Mr. 
Parker, ‘‘are those young folks at?” 
‘*That is the best work of this fair, or of 
any other fair,” he answered with pride. 
“Those young folks are learning to be 
judges. We have open contests, classified; 
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The Power 
Your Electric Light 
Radio Power 


too! 


(CUP SsceE your good ‘‘A’’ Bat- 
tery by merely pulling a 
switch—and by another switch, 
which lets the ‘“‘B’’ current flow 
silently into your set, dispense 
entirely with ‘“‘B’’ Batteries. 
Such is the miracle wrought for 
radio by the Unitron Combination 
(‘“‘A’? Charger—No-Bee). For this 
device keeps radio reception 
always powerfully perfect. 
Installing it is as simple as attach- 
ing batteries. Your source of 
current is the same as that you use 
for electric light. And just as 
silent—just as safe—just as invari- 
ably certain. 
With the Unitron Combination 
comes a new day for radio—the 
day of radio power that knows no 
running down. 
Glad to send you literature that 
describes it in detail. 

Forest Electric Company 

Newark, New Jersey 
For those who prefer the Unitron 


No-Bee, this device is also built in 
a separate unit. The price is $28.00. 


NITRO 


COMBINATION 
No-~Bee 


‘A-Charger 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


yself after stammering 20 B. N. Bogue, 
7371 Bogue Bidg.. 1147 N. itl. St. \ndianapolie, 


ae Used in Over 60,000 Industrial Plantes 
‘e want to ONceof-Salt at our expense. 
Send 10e se caves patene cn we wil] forward a 


C. A. MOSSO LABORATORIES 
219 S. Leavitt S¢., Chic ot. 
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SANITATION 


—a prime requisite in floors 
No dirt can accumulate on the continu- 
ous polished surface of Oak Flooring. 
Housework is minimized, as a very lit- 
tle attention keeps such a floor sani- 
tary, and in spick-and-span condition. 
In case your home has old-fashioned worn 
floors, modern Oak Flooring may be laid 


right over the old floor, one room at a time, 
if desired, at slight expense. 


Send coupon for these free books 


Put your flooring problems up 
to our experts, without obli- 
gation. ConsuLT AN ARCHI- 
TECT Berore Bui Lpinec. 


? 
SS 
’ 


Oax FLoortnc Burgeau 
870 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me the free 24-page 
book “The Story of Oak Floors,” 
and “How and Where to Use Oak 
| Floors.” 
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Approved by National Board of Fire Underwriters for 


furnaces, boilers and hot water heaters—smoke pipe trouble ia done 
away with forever when uss pepe is installed. Of solid cast iron. 
Knox pipe is strong, rigid, solid. Easily installed by anyone. Get 


ready for a comfortable winter. Ask your dealer or write today for 
illustrated circulars and special introductory prices. 


WATERLOO REGISTER COMPANY Oept.B Waterloo, lowa 


This simplified, complete High School 
Course—specially prepared for home study 
by leading professors— meets all require- 
ments for entrance to college, business, and 
leading professions, 

Over 200 noted Engineers, 

0 Oth Business Men, and Educa- 
er tors, helped prepare the 
special instruction which 

Courses you need for success. No 

. matter what your incli- 
nations may be, you can’t hope to succeed : 
without specialized training. Let us give 
you the practical training you need. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Dept.H-61 Chicago 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 


American School, Dept. H-61 
Drexel Ave. & S8th St., Chicago 


Send me full information on the subject checked and 
how you will help me win success in that line. 

High School Course: Meets College Entrance Re- 

quirements: trains for Engineering, Business, the 

Professions. 

C1] Electrical Engineering: Trains for Operating Engi- 
neer, Supt. of Power Plant, or Designing, Research, 

or Consulting Engineer. 

‘a Automotive Engineering: Trains for Automotive Ex- 
pert, Mgr. of Service Station, Supt. of Auto Plant. 
Drafting and Design: Trains for Head Designer or 
Chief Draftsman in Architectural, Electrical, Me- 


chanical, Automotive, Structural, etc. 
Name... 
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some classes for boys and girls who know 
something about farming, and some for 
just any oy or girl who wants to enter. 

hey begin with live stock, then they go 
right on to cattle, milk, and beef, through 
sheep and swine, dairy products, wheat, 
oats, barley, corn, and fruit. 

“They ds that at this fair, and all over 
the country other fairs will have other 
boys and girls doing the same thing. Do 
you see what that means? We are training 
the coming generation to know good work, 
to know good stock, to know good fruit 
and farm products, to be experts along 
these lines. And we’re training them in 


judgment. We've a great need of judges 


for the next generation. “Did you see—” 

I held up my hand. “Mr. Parker,” I 
said, ‘‘I cannot begin to write of it all, but 
] have seen all of this fair, the dog show, 
pigs, sheep, foxes, cows, horses, chickens, 
turkeys, fish, ducks, goats, farm products, 
dairies, fruit, fewer hone improvements, 
midway, races, woman’s building, machin- 
st ,COnee rs vaudeville—I’ve seen them 
a 


“TT’S the biggest fair there zs, in this 

country,” he said. ‘‘ Well then, as you 
did see the woman’s department I just 
wanted to say that we can’t have the 
cooking here any longer; the things get too 
stale in the long time they have to be 
shown. Over in Batavia, the women are 
just as keen as ever to see who can bake 
the best loaf and the best pie. But in a 
big fair the strife centers about the 
embroideries. And the hardest part is to 
keep out the professionals. 

‘“‘There were two women making a 
regular business of fairs, and when we 
looked them up they were getting about 
three thousand a year, winning prizes— 
professional exhibitors, you see. A lot of 
women send work from fair to fair, and no 
one can stop them. But that isn’t the 
object of the exhibit, and we discourage it. 

‘Yes, madam,”’—he turned from me 
to reply to a stout, comfortable-looking 
woman who carried a lunch basket—“‘ the 
Grange building is on the next street, and 
you can eat your lunch there. If you 
don’t find it, be sure to ask the state 
policeman. He knows.” 

“They seem to know everything, those 
state police,” I commented. ‘And polite 
and obliging! How would you get along 
without them?” 

‘““We wouldn’t!”” said Mr. Parker. 
“They are a part of all the fairs now, and 
we couldn’t do without them. 

“‘T saw a woman going home last night, 
tired, but excited and happy. When she 
tried to get on the train the step was high, 
and the state constable there just took 
her and swung her on. She sat down, all 
flustered, beside another woman. She was 
forty if a day, but she was slim yet, and 
she looked out at the fine young constable 
admuiringly. 

Did you see what he did?’ she chat- 
tered to her friend. ‘He just took me and 
lifted me up!’ 

“She hadn’t been lifted up like that, I 
guess, for a good many years, and she was 
all set up over it. 

“Well,” he added, “‘it’s Fair Week! 
That’s when the old folks and the middle- 
aged folks have the right to be a bit 
foolish. Why not? It comes only once 
a year!” 
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Wishin 
It isn't won just by Ring 


wishing; but it will be 
your beautiful, con- 
Stant reminder that 
you can bring all your 
wishes true, just by 
working in The Pin 
Money Club. 


An exquisite solid gold ring, genuine 
amethyst, cut in the newest fashion, 
smooth on top, with the faces 
beneath to catch and reflect 
the light in a thousand 
amethystine prisms. 


| Bi Fa you know that we 
have a great big de 
lightful Club for girls and 
women herein The Ameri- 


can Magazine? 

And that youcan bea member, and earn 
round silver dollars and crisp “‘green- 
backs,” and wear this beautiful ring and 
share in our good fellowship and good 
times—because you are an American 
Magazine Reader? 

You owe it to yourself tofindout about 
this Club and how you can earn ten to 
thirty dollars and more at home in your 
Spare moments. 

Perhaps you are a young girl just stare 
ing your business career andare anxious to 
getahead. I knowone who is, and her sal- 
ary isn't large enough to supply her with 
the extras she needs—she turned to the 
Pin Money Club and has earned enough 
money for two cool, dainty dresses and a 
new hat in less than two weeks. She's 
also wearing our “Wishing Ring.” 

Or possibly you are a busy home wom: 
an and mother, and want extra dollars 
to buy some new clothes or get something 
nice for your house, or to pay a bill long 
overdue. And no less to be admired are 
the members who want tohelp themselves. 

There are members in our Club who 
are home-bodies, who never earned a 
penny until they joined us. And busi 
ness girls, teachers and schoolgirls who 
make time after hours and are richly re- 
warded in gifts and money they receive 
for their efforts. 

It will not cost you a penny to become 
a Club member. So why don’t you write 
me right now? I will send you our beauti- 
ful gift booklet, and tell you how to make 
$25 this very month. 


Ceirg are¥ lind 


Secretary, Pin Money Club 
The American Magazine 


Dept. A 
250 Park. Avenue New York City 


What Your Finger Nails Tell the Manicure Girl, by Sus1m SEXTON 


Positions Open! 


Hoes. restaurants, clubs, apartments, everywhere 
peed trained men and women. Over 70,000 high-class 
tions paying up to $10,000 a year are open each year 
the hotels of the United States. In 1925 the Hotel 
Business is America's largest industry in new construc- 
Nearly a billion dollars’ worth of NEW HOTELS 
AND R AURANTS being built this year will need 
over 60,000 trained men and women. 
Hotels start you at salaries up to $3,500 a year, with your 
. At any time you have your choice of over ,000 
ho positions open. 


F 


former U. 8. Government Hote and Resta 
each Sin Miia eg ote ogee 16,000 Mccall 

, throughou se, : . 
students pont nd i our by leading hotel mena 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Clifford Lewis, Pres. 
Room W-1476 Washington, D. C. 


TOOTHACHE 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


Will Relieve It 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Use it until you can see your dentist 


AT HOME in 
eee uae 


*50 t0'80 a month 


Handcolor Christmas Greeting Cards 
—all exclusive designs. Remarkable process 
makes them look like artist's work. Instructions FREE, 
100 cards, colored in three hours, bring you $6 to $12. 


Send $1 NOW for Big Trial Box of Christmas 


Cards. Make $3.00 at Once. 
Send name, address and $1 for Trial Box assorted cards 
to color. Sell for $3 to$4 when colored. Easy coloring in- 
structions, brush, colors, handcolored card for guide and 
information on how to sell included. Or send for FREE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK ‘‘Pleasant Pages’’ showing full 
line of cards, all instructions and proof. You should drop every- 


done. 
448 Louisiana Avenue, Washington, 0. C. 


thing for this amazing money maker as 40,000 others have 


LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc. 


———S— 
A Sure Way *) 
to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 


is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 
a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 
simple remedy bas never been known to fail. 


eLIQUID ARVON:: 


What Your Finger 
Nails Tell 
the Manicure Girl 


(Continued from page 41) 


and good-natured; and so are steel men. 

‘Women’s occupations also show in 
their nails. Stenographers and_ secre- 
taries are likely to carry carbon stains on 
their fingers. G they come in for a mani- 
cure during the morning, their finger 
tips sometimes show dust spots from 
typewriter keys. I can always tell wom- 
en who do their. own sewing |by the 
peculiar shape of the second finger on the 
right hand. This comes from wearing a 
thimble. Milliners have rough fingers. 
Sometimes, too, I find a bit of feather 
under their nails. 

‘Brides and engaged girls are extrava- 
gant with manicures. They are particu- 
larly concerned about the left hand. 

“Scientists have proved that everything 
you touch during the day leaves some 
trace in the deposits under the nail. This 
is why a manicurist could often aid in 
detecting criminals. Murderers have been 
convicted by a single hair. Perhaps the 
telltale hair is found under the mur- 
derer’s own nail, or under that of his 
victim. 

‘Blood clots, too, may remain under 
the nails for many days. But it takes 
a chemical analysis to discover them. 
Even those people who give much time 
to the care of the hands cannot remove 
all the deposits under the nail with soap 
and water. Sometimes an orangewood 
stick fails to clean the under nail thor- 
oughly. 

ti sorts of materials and substances 
find their way under the nails. A man 
who buttons his soft collar carries away 
some of the fibers in his nails. A starched 
collar does not shed lint so easily because 
the surface is smooth. 

‘“‘When unusual quantities of white 
spots appear on the nail, it is because the 
matrix has been injured. The matrix 1s 
that part where the new nail is forming. 
Many people blame the spots on the 
manicurist. In reality they may be 
caused by any number of unconscious 
actions, such as hitting the arm of a 
chair. 

“A bluish tinge means a bad cir- 
culation. Perfect nails should be rosy, 
oval in shape, and should have a natural 
polish. 


ONE of the most interesting differ- 
ences between men and womenat the 
manicure table is that aman never changes 
the style of his manicure. He insists 
stubbornly on the one he started with. 
When he was a little boy, his mother may 
have cut his nails with square corners. 
Or the first manicurist he ever had 
may have shaped them oval, or pointed, 
or round. Whatever it may be, he always 
insists on keeping the type of nail to 
which he first became accustomed. 
‘“‘Women, on the contrary, like to ex- 
periment. But they always have in mind 
an ideal nail. It 1s the one which indi- 
cates plenty of leisure. Long and oval, it ts 
also highly polished. Most women want 
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oungsters 
deliciously 
flavored 


too -its 


Pepsin Gum 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 


‘‘I Doubled My Income’? 


Writes Boorem, of Pennsylvania. He 
now averages $75 a week selling ‘‘Hand- 
iest Tool in_the Kitchen” direct to 
housewives. Profits pay for home anda 
car. Let us tcll you how you can make 
from $8 to $20 a day, full or spare 
time. Write today. 
co. 


THE TYLER MFG. 
Munoie, Ind. 


A Business of Your Own 


You can have it as our district 
salesman for BARTLETT 
Suits and Overcoats at $23.50 
—made of the finest quality 
of Pure Virgin Wool in the 
very latest styles and high- 
est grade of workmanship; 
perfect fit and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


All-Wool Suits $ 50 
and Overcoats —_ 
Guaranteed regular $40.00 
values. Can you sell such 
values? You can if the ex- 
periences of 2,000 other men 
count for anything. And you 
don’t have to have actual 
selling experience. For we will 
teach you, train you and 
equip you in a way that will 
insure your success from the 
start. But you must be hon- 
est, ee ee epg and willing 
"to work hard to make the 
most of the opportunity we'll give you. If you are 
such a man, let us hear from you. You will hear 
from us with the full facts. Address Dept. 567. 


WILLIAM C. BARTLETT, Inc. 


850 W. Adams Street - - - Chicago 

Gentlemen:— 

Please send me the full facts about the BARTLETT 
6 


With no previous = 


perience Mr. J 
Adams made $06 
profit in five weeks 
as our representa- 
tive. His record and 
the records of hun- 
dreds of others who 
have done as well 
and better are sup- 
core by affidavit. 
e'}l send you the 
facta on request. 


proposition without obligation to me. 567 
INGIN6 S35 cco sid sessed ned pace sie eos eecsteeatecees . 
Address..........04. ee ere ; 
Town..{..... cy 74 fy Ly -:- State: :.icscnieecx 
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popularity 
Plus! 


Yours—with this most winning of all musical 
instruments. It's easy to be popular—to be 
in demand socially—to be welcome every- 
where— with an irresistible 


Bui 


one 
SAXOPHONE 


Easgy?—you'll be astonished to see what you can do 
in a few days. Most people are able to play a_few 
Pieces of popular music in two or 

yments to suit your convenience. Six Days’ Free 


three weeks. y 


rial. 
coupon ard for free copy of beauti- 
Free! 73" fal book, ‘iluatoting Mit ened. “nth pictures 
ps My i gy professionals and orchestras. Gives first lesson 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 


epueiee: in foes end Orchestra Instruments 
uescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 187 


Easy to Pay - Easy to Play 


pro leelgler andre Sorcentente? piedientantetenteeta 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
} 907 Buescher 


lam interested in instrument checked below. 


» Elkhart, Ind. 7 

SaxophoneQ) CornetO) TromboneQ) Trumpet 
| 

t 


] 
! (Mention any other instrument interested in) 
i Name. ass eos an eos tees ns Wie ees 


i Street Address ........ ccc cc cece cccccccccccccces ak 
! ROWERS Sickles wih e lias States takixasiescouswe ' 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
=e inners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 

nd Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
os Home-study Method. Leading Chi- 
cago System. E ae tm by physicians, 
Established 25 years. 


poco While Learning 

rou are over 18 and under 65 yeare 

rite for Illustrated catalog and 382 

Sample — Pages with FREE details 

Mo ack Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE rf EOUIP MENT. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 739 

421 South Ashland.Boulevard, Chicago 


Lecome 


Independent 


STUDY AT HOME 


a Ke can 


Unbeatable Exterminator 


GETS every rat where ordinary rat poisons 
fail. The secret is—you vary the bait by mixing 


it with a different food each night. Write for 
free booklet—“Ending Rats and Mice.”’ 
Dept. B-4 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 
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pue finger tips and a polish. To-day the 
iquid polislies su Py both of these. 
One application will last about a week. 
It may pe removed by putting on another 
coat, which is wiped of while the nail is 
still wet. Some polishes come with a 
separate remover. 

“‘Most men only want their nails 
cleaned and shaped. They do not like 
any kind of polish. The man who asks 
for a high solh as soon as he sits down 
is also frequently the man who buys 
clothes in loud polere 

“Some years ago, it was thought very 
important to have half moons showing at 
the base of each nail. I do not believe 
man people pay attention to them now. 

Ithough most women are manicured 
in beauty parlors, there are always a few 
who patronize the barber shops. There 
are several reasons for this. Sometimes a 
husband, brother, or sweetheart sends 
them to the manicurist who has done 

ood work for him. Again, many women 
elieve that men always get the best of 
everything, and so they patronize the 
places which cater to men. 

“What sort of people get manicured 
most often?’ I asked. 

“Successful business and professional 
men,” was the reply. “About two thou- 
sand manicures are given each day in 
the Terminal shops in New York City. 
Less than thirty per cent of the number 
served are women. It used to be con- 
sidered effeminate for a man to get a 
manicure, but that isn’t true now. Not 
in the big cities, anyway. Men get their 
nails fixed just like they get shaved, and 
the girls who work as manicurists are 
looked upon as any other working girls. 

*‘Men are most interested in the care 
of the nails between thirty-five and forty. 
Then they have reached a position when 
they can afford to spend seventy-five cents 
for a manicure. A younger man will get 
a manicure once in a while for a special 
occasion—such as a banquet—or when 
he is calling on his best girl. Some-men 
go to the manicurist until they are eighty. 

“From twenty-five to thirty minutes 
is the average time for a manicure. The 
maximum allowed in most shops ts forty 
minutes. This rule is made to discourage 
the sociable man. 


“BEFORE prohibition, men patronized 
the manicurist much oftener than 
they do now. Sometimes they would come 
in every day. Now, about the only men 
who get daily manicures are the Spanish 
South Americans. They like to have 
their nails highly polished. 

‘‘A manicurist who is a good business 
woman does not accept dinner invitations. 
Invariably it means the loss of a cus- 
tomer. A man may take her out two or 
three times, and come back for his mani- 
cure for several weeks or months. But 
eventually he drifts away. 

‘“‘Among women, those in_ business, 
and chorus girls, come in least often. They 
do their own nails. Five minutes a da 
and half an hour once a week are ae 
ficient to keep the nails in good condition. 

‘‘Men talk more to the manicurist 
than they do to their barbers. I have 
often wondered about this. No doubt 
it is because the manicurist must be a 
good listener. Too, she knows how not 
to look bored. Old men are the most 
garrulous. You would be surprised at the 
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the customer, to whom we ship iret, 
Three other ‘selling methods to choose from! 


Sample Outfit Free! Foeethes wit Uiid ap o bag beneimene 
We pay all shipping charges and reeset 

hood get shead of you. Just Eee 
Sample Offer and Sure Money waking *Beed jee 


If h 
Write! for you. “Bat don't tet let eomegge te 
Malloch Knitting Mills 358 Ottawa Ave., Grood at Se. 


Nation-wide demand for traine! 
executives; all departments, hotels 


fleld; 


fine living: quick advance 


‘Ka :Ea) ment; our methods endorsed Dy lest | 
: ing hotels everywhere; write for Fre _ 


YOUR BIG OPPORTUNSN?E- 


= LEWIS asia Lhe = — - SOnCSs 
Room W-14 Washington, D. 


: ) Book ** 
KY. 


Learn to Draw NOW © 
High Prices Paid 
for one Drawing 


Make big m« o Py as a Commercial Artist. Learn to 
draw at ho Remarkable spare- time method 
makes it easy—quick tual fun! $25 to $100 for 

#. Write for Free Book = 


que is not unu 
Ne Washington School of Art, Roo 
$36. C, 1115- 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. c: 


pEwoo! District Salesmen 


a week at start. Our union made suits 
and overcoats at $23.50 (none higher) 
are America’s biggest values. We show 
latest nifty colors and styles for men and 


be 


ung men. Only pure wool fabric: 
se The ov ercoats are satin lined. Protected 

ts ania . Canuse Ss in some 
oe towns. rite today for application bienk 
and free saeee the world’s greatest clothirg 
. HARVEY, Box OO, CHICAGO 


Copy This Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Earn from $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week as cartoonist or illus- 
trator. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn at home in 
your spare time. Send sketch with 
6c in stamps for sample chart to 
test your ar ebe sd and long list of suc 

ecasful etude Please state age 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


=, 

asktc Horlicks 
\ The ORIGINAL 
. Malted Milk 


Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers, etc. 
Avoid Imitations 


A STEADY JOB 


Men are glad to buy Style-Center 
tailored-to-measure suits and over- 
coats at $23.50. Our salesmen make 
$75-$150 every week. Write for agency. 
The Style-Center Tailoring Co., 600 
Anderson Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Here’s an opportunity for you 
to earn your own spending money 
each week and get prizes besides. 
You can be a Junior Representa- 
tive for WOMAN’S HOME CoOM- 
PANION, THE AMERICAN MAG- 
AZINE and COLLIER’S, The Na- 
tional Weekly, in your town. 
Write me to-night 


JIM THAYER bepe X°30" spingteta on. 


Dept. A-30, SpringGeld, Ohio 


clubs, apartment houses: unecrowdct — 


50 Wanted fxicssd men ss 


AAN 


You can buy all the 
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WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


materials for a com- 
plete home direct from 
the menufacturer and 
save four profits on the 
lumber, millwork, hard- 
ware and labor. 


= | is 

. } i 
i Living room, dining 
room, 2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath. 4 other 
plans, some with pan- 


f tries and dining alcoves. 
Get Free Aladdin Catalog. 


Living room, dining 
room, kitchen, three 
bedrooms, with bath room 
Opening into hall. Cased 
arch between living room 
and dining room. 3 plans. 


Price includes al! lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
glass, paint, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with com- 
prc instructions and drawings. LC ig paid to your station. 
rmanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many styles to choose 
from. Write nearest mill today for FREE Money- 

Saving Catalog No. 117. 
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The ALADDIN Co., micnica 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


Agents Wanted! 


Salesmen—Distributors 
to use and introduce attachment 
that makes Fords run on 94% 
air. THERMOSTAT on ex- 
haust automatically turns 
down needle valve as engine 


warms, exactly as Ford 
Manval says do by hand. 
Blancke Auto Thermo 


Automatic Carburetor Contro! 
Makes Fords start easier winter or 
-uts 


Leesan 


start you without capi mee geo 
yoa 
you from 


not necessary. 
in a business of your own 
profit. 


$250 to $2,000 a month 
Write for free cireulars Now! 


A. C. Blancke & Co. 


602 W. Lake Street 
Dept. 416-M, Chicago 


FOR DANDRUFF 
GLOVER’S exercises an antiseptic 
effect on the scalp. Cleanses, stim- 
ulates. Send for GLOVER’S 
HANDBOOK on the Scalp 
and Hair; free on request. 
It will tell you many 
things you should know. 
Write Dept. F-2, 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., 
a Ave., 


For an invigor- 
ating rub—after 
the bath. It is 
refreshing. Try 
it! 
Service Laboratories, Inc. 
Chicago 


readiness with which many men discuss 
their family lives. 

“‘When a manicure shop is in a large 
office building, business men get into the 
habit of going down frequently. This is 
because they find that a manicure relieves 
the nervous strain, and sends them back 
to their work refreshed. 

“Even busy U. S. Presidents find time 
for a manicure. While they are in office, 
they do not go into the public shops. A 
Barber and manicurist are sent to the 
suite at the hotel where our Presidents 
usually stop. 

‘And that reminds me: No manicurist 
is ever allowed to go out of the shop to a 
hotel room or office unless she is chap- 
eroned. Sometimes she goes to a hospital. 
But that is only when a regular customer 
has been ill a long time. 

“Men may be confidential, but you 
ought to hear some of the things women 
tell us! A prominent woman walked into 
the Pennsylvania Hotel parlor one day. 
She had never been there before. But 
she is so well known that she is easily 
recognized. 

“The manicurist, an utter stranger, 
had not finished filing one thumb before 
she knew that her customer was having 
a very bad time with her husband. There 
was another woman in the case. And 
there were letters which had been dis- 
covered by the wife. The husband was 

oing to Canada. And the wife was on 
er way somewhere else. She went into 
the greatest detail concerning her famil 
life. The manicurist was embarrassed, 
but there was nothing she could do 
about it. 


“ryries vary almost as much as the 
dispositions and habits of the folks 
who give them. Some men increase their 
tips with their income as the years pass. 
One of the richest sporting men in New 
York regularly gives me a tip of ten 
dollars. Seventy-five cents is the price 
of the manicure. He has been coming in 
for twelve years. But he has not always 
been so generous. 

“When I first started to work, this 
man was poor. He could afford only 
an occasional manicure even when they 
cost but fifty cents. His tip was always 
ten cents. 

‘““A few years went by. He began to 
look more prosperous. Pretty soon he 
was coming in regularly, and he always 
gave a quarter tip. This continued for 
several years. One day he surprised me 
by handing me a dollar bill. Fis check 
was half that amount. But he gave me a 
dollar regularly after that. A few years 
ago, he gave two dollars. Then five. By 
this time the price of the manicure had 
gone up to seventy-five cents. Now he 
always gives a ten-dollar tip. 

“Another man has been coming regu- 
larly every week for eight years. I have 
never known him to give even a ten-cent 
tip. But the size of a tip never makes any 
difference in the quality of the manicure. 

‘“‘When a woman wants to give a 
manicurist a large tip, she is more likely 
to buy an expensive present than to give 
money. One rich woman gave a diamond 
ring to the manicurist who had _ been 
doing her work for a year and a half. 

“In another New York shop, a promi- 
nent actress came in one day 1n excellent 
humor. After she had a marcel andica 


Mellin’s 
Food 


Lillian Hunt, 
Trenton, N, J. 


Use the Mellin’s 
Food Method of Milk 
Modification for your 
baby. It has raised 
thousands of healthy, 
robust babies and will 
bring health and hap- 
piness to your little one. 
Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 


Food and a copy of our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


-fix that loose chair zow/ 
te i C 
oe CO 


No sticky muss or glue. ma 
Lock fits over end of round Hae 
or leg and drives back in $6 w&% 
hole. Sune, ne ; aeny $60 
uses. c postpa ngs ie @ 

easy directions and =| 
easy trial yoIntJok 


age. TRAOE man 


JOINT-LOK CO.., 6 Perter Garage Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 
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Be Your Own Music Teacher 


Learn to Play at Heme 

This Quick, Easy Way! 
A remarkable epare-time, home-study method 
now makes learn ER to play your favorite instru- 
ment easy as A Cc. o tedious work—no 
teacher. Play “real notes.’’ Costs only few 
cents a day. Send for FREE Booklet “Music 
Lessons in Your Home'’ and Demonstration 
Lesson Today. We ebligation. 


U. S$. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 448 Brunswick Bidg., New York 


Earn liberal steady income, sell fine tailored-to- 
order all-wool suits at $31.50 direct to wearer, 
100 styles. All one price, biggest values. Sell on 
sight. Biggest commissions, paid in advance. 
We deliver and collect. 6x9 swatch sam he sent FREE. 
Representatives earn $85 and up weekly. Write today. 


W.\Z. GIBSON, Ine, 161..W. Harrison St. Dept. J-406, Chicago 
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T.P. L. Co. 
Redwood Siding 


Looks better 
and lasts longer 


Wire T.P.L. Co. Redwood Bun- 
galow and Colonial Siding con- 
tains no knots, pitch streaks or other 
defects to mar beauty of a house 
modeled on the fines of early New 
England or Dutch Colonial homes, 


Cut from properly seasoned, selected 
1%” Redwood stock, this siding is 
dressed and 


texture and a surface containing in- 
numerable tiny cells, Redwood takes 
and holds paint admirably. 


T.P.L.Co. Redwood Bevel Siding is 
supplied in 4”, 5” and 6” widths and 
in 3 grades —clear grade, “A” grade 
and “B”’ grade. Every piece is care- 
fully milled, properly seasoned and in 
all respects complies with the most 
rigid grading rules. Every T.P.L.Co. 
Redwood clapboard is smoothly and 


The American Magazine 


In order that you may see what 
I’. P. L. Co. Redwood Siding looks 
like, ita fine torture, close grain, 
excellent painting surface and ita 
Sreedom from pitch or other sim. 

ar substances, we will gladly 
send you a emall sample as our 
Clear Bevel Siding upon request, 


squarely butted and ready to use. They 
rite Carpenter’s time and waste 
own. 


Permeated during growth with a natural pre- 
peedibaah rt Redwood is prvtect 5 against — 
gus and insect activity. wi you sp 
Redwood siding, clapboards, es, win- 
dow and door frames, foundation timbers, 
cornices and trim, porch columns, rail and 
balusters, pergolas, summer houses or rustic 
work, garden furniture, or greenhouse equip- 
ment, you automatically insure against big 
repair and maintenance charges. You get a 
home that keeps its good looks and does not 
suffer from rot even if painting is neglected. 
Before you build, write for our “Redwood 
Homes Booklet,” and for our digest of ““Tech- 
nical Note No. 173,” ou S. government 


PA Chhe Pacific Lumber Co. 
Redwood 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
1 McCormick Buildi Pershing Square Buildi Robert Dollar Building 
33a So. Mihigas Ms Pt sas Bart goad Saeee 311 California Street 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


“I Made $21.00 in 
Five Hours” 
Writes Peter Werner, [il. 
Sell Madison “Better-Made’’ 
Shirts for Large Manufacturer 
Direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience needed. Many earn 

$100.00 weekly and bonus. 


Write for Free Samples 


MADISON SHIRT MFRS., 511 Broadway, New York 


TTT? 
fh tijult 


Koupet California Tops for 
Ford Roadsters, Chevrolet and 
Ford Touring Cars. 

Economical Closed Car Com- 


H fort. Protects your health. 
437 7 ,», 2a Keeps out dust, wind and rain. 
“a Cool in Summer. Warm in 
SS Winter. 
Quality High Price Low 


Write Factory Today. Dept. A. 


Koupet Auto Top Co. 
Belleville Illinois 


Campbell's “RAPID” ELECTRIC 
Fireless Cooker Range iad 


| Exactly what you've been waiting 
for—the Automatic Rapid Elec- = ee 
| tric Fireless Range has double ~~ 
Electric grill for frying, 17-in. oven 7 at 
for baking, large electric fireless 
| cooker for boiling. Electricity starts 
| cooking. It automatically shuts off 
and fireless cooker finishes the cook- 
ing. Works off home lighting circuit. 


SPECIAL 30 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Write for FREE home science cook book. 
Cash or easy payments. ow price will 
| amaze you. card will do. 

William Campbell Co., 1005 Union Av. 
Alliance, Ohie Georgetown, Ontario 


| Here is an amazing new kind of play which 
builds character and will power, creates | 


strong, quick, accurate minds, forms habits § ee 
of industry and originality—in a natural, @& 
easy unforeed way! This new kind of play— i 
The Playbox — was invented by Professor 
Ray C. Beery, President of the Parents Association, an acknowledged 
authority on child training. 
S i ice 
pecial Low Price Offer 
| So convinced are we that every home 
needs the Playbox that we are ert Sex Book 
for ashort time only, an amazingly low 
price. You want your children to make FREE 
the most of their lives — to be happy and 
successful. The Playbox will help them The Mother’s Reply isa 
to have confidence, originality, resource- little book which shows 
fulneas. parents how to tell their 
Full description of The Playbox and spe- ae about Sap lane 
cial low price offer will be sent on request. pottas mat ers of sex. 
No obligation. Just send a letter or post- = 208 & Copy. 
ecard, 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 1373 Pieasant Hiii Ohio 


manicure, she called up one of the most 
expensive shoe shops on Fifth Avenue 
and asked to have a salesman sent around 
with a dozen pairs of shoes in various 
sizes, and stockings to match. Every 
girl in that shop, which was devoted en- 
tirely to women, received a pair of shoes 
costing at least fifteen dollars, and a pair 


. of stockings worth. about five. The check 


was less than two dollars. But the tip 
amounted to over a hundred.” 

“Do men ever propose to their mani- 
curist?” I asked Miss Noble. 

‘‘Frequentiy they do,” she said. “Often 
they marry them. If statistics were 
available T think you would find that 
manicurists marry good providers oftener 
than any other type of buses woman. 
It may be that they have more oppor- 
tunities to marry well, because they come 
into daily contact with more men. 

“Sixty girls were married from the 
barber shop in the Hudson Terminal 
Building during the first ten years of its 
existence. It was necessary to change 
the entire staff twelve times. Every 
May and June, at least five or six—some- 
times the whole force—would announce 
they were leaving to be married. So far 
not one has been divorced. Manicurists 
are pretty good judges of men, and are 
not likely to make mistakes in getting 
married. 

“Nearly all of these girls married self- 
made men. One married a bank president. 

“There is another reason, too, why so 
many of these girls found good husbands. 
The management of the Terminal Barber 
Shops had a rule that only girls who 
lived at home and assisted in the support 


of their parents or other relatives were 


eligible as manicurists. So when the men 
did visit these girls, it was in their own 
homes. 

“Sometimes the manicurist has dis- 
agreeable experiences. A wise girl knows 
that the best way to treat objectionable 
remarks is not to hear them. The man 
may not like it when he finds she is deaf. 
But he treats her with respect after that.” 


D° YOU know that every manicure 

means over one hundred operations? 
Ten are performed on each nail. Miss 
Noble explained the order: 


1. Filing. 

2. Pumice. The top of the nail grows in 
thickness as well as length. Pumice removes 
ridges, stains, and dirt. It is not used under 
the nail. 

3. The first hand is soaked in warm water 
and liquid soap. Then the second is gone over 
the same way. The first hand is dried thor- 
oughly. 

- Olive oil is rubbed into the cuticle to 
soften it. . ; 

5. Surplus flesh is removed gently with a 
knife. 

6. Cutting corners. This is a real science. 
If properly done you never feel it. One slip 
of the scissors can make the finger tips so sore 
you will not want to touch anything for two 

ays. 

7. Each nail is polished twice. 

8. Whiting is put under each nail. 

9. Rough edges left after filing are removed 
with an emery board. 

10. The hand is washed again thoroughly. 

11. Final polish. 

12. Each nail is gone over with an orange- 
wood stick to remove superfluous flesh. 


And’each_nail has four parts: (a) the 
free'edge, which’ lextends over the tip of 


What Your Finger Nails Tell the Manicure Girl, by Susizr SEXTON 


the finger; (b) the mantle; (c) the lunule 
or half moon; (d) the matrix. The surface 
of each nail is made up of little cells, 
which are constantly growing out and 
become a solid plate. . 

Men and women who bite their nails 
are the worst trial of the manicurist, 
Miss Noble explained. Nervousness 1S 
one cause of this. The other is that the 
skin is dry. Cuticle and nails become 
rough easily. 

Like any other bad habit, biting the 
nails can be overcome with determination. 

In New York, sanitary conditions in 
all manicure shops are now inspected 
by the Board of Health as regularly as 
are those in dairies and restaurants. 
yorePs B. Schusser, president of the 
‘erminal Barber Shops, and Alfred J. 
Adams, general manager, explained some 
of the measures taken to guard against 
infection. Paper dishes are now used to 
hold the soap water in which the fingers 
are rinsed. Each is used only once. 

All instruments are sterilized at the 
table before the eyes of the person who is 
being manicured. This is done just as 
thoroughly as a surgeon disinfects his 
instruments for an operation. 

Liquid soap is used, because soap in 
cake form cannot be kept hygienically 
clean. Germs collect on its soft surface. 
Cuticle removers are soap in_ highly 
concentrated form. 


NNEW YORK most manicurists receive 

one half the profits of their work, a 
guarantee, and tips. The latter increases 
their salary usually by two thirds. A 
manicurist who gives ninety manicures a 
week seldom receives less than forty tips. 

Two years’ experience are required 
before a girl can get a place in the best 
shops. The manicurist works from eight 
to ten hours a day. Ten manicures are the 
least that may be turned out daily. Some 
girls can give twenty or more. 

More manicures are given daily in 
New York than in any other city in the 
world. Manicuring is, in fact, an Ameri- 
can institution. The first barber shop to 
employ a manicurist was one at 25 Broad 
Street, New York City. This was 1n 1900. 

After New York, Los Angeles gives the 
Sea numbers of manicures and has the 

nest parlors. This is because of its large 

leisure class, and the nearness of Holly- 
wood. There, even more than on Broad- 
way, people of the stage and screen make 
a study of their personal appearance. 

The worst and most expensive mani- 
cures are given in Paris. They cost about 
a dollar in American money. Little more 
than filing and cleaning ts done to the 
nails. | 

In London, a manicure never costs less 
than eighty cents, and, says Mr. Schusser, 
an English manicure is nearly as bad as a 

rench one. 


IF YOU Have Indigestion, You Are 
Probably to Blame,’’ according to 
Dr. William S. Sadler, who next 
month offers you one of the most 
practical health articles he has ever 
Wriccen. ‘‘When people sit down 
to the table,’ he says, ‘‘they usually 
20 too fast and too far!’’ Out of his 
wide experience as a physician, Doc- 
tor Sadler gives you many valuable 
tips on what to eat and how to eat it. 


Forhanys 


FOR THE GUMS 
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4 out of 5 


Dental statistics show that four 
out of every five over 40—and 
thousands younger, too — have 
Pyorrhea. Will you escape? 


Pyorrhea is a disease of 
the gums—not the teeth 


That's one outstanding fact everybody 
should know. And if everybody did 
know it, the number who have Pyor- 
rhea would soon be greatly reduced. 


You may take splendid care of your 
teeth—brush them several times a day 
—and still get Pyorrhea. Once Pyor- 
rhea secures a firm hold, the gums be- 
come weak and flabby, the teeth loosen 
and fall out no matter how white 
and sound they may be. 


Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
under the water-line, 
so do your teeth un- 
der the gum-line 
Forhan’s For the Gums contains just 
the right proportion of Forhan’s As- 
tringent, as used by the dental profes- 
sion in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It 
protects and preserves the gums, keep- 
ing them in a firm, pink, healthy 
condition; cleans and whitens the 
teeth, and keeps the mouth sweet, 
fresh and wholesome. If you don't 
care to discontinue the tooth paste you 
arenowusing, at least brush your teeth 


and gums once a day with Forhan’s. 
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Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; 
it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 
found it beneficial for years. For your 
own sake ask for Forhan’s For the Gums. 
All druggists, 35¢ and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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34 | 
gallons 


“If it requires 134% gallons of 
inary paint for your house, 

10 gallons of LUCAS Tinted Gloss 

Paint will do the job, saving not 

only 314 gallons but also the cost 

of applying them.” Let this dealer’s 

sound advice guide you in buying paint. 


IT COVERS 


more square feet per gallon and more thoroughly hides the surface, due € 
finer grinding of materials, a higher percentage of pure linseed oil, and 
LUCAS superior methods of combining all ingredients into one perfectly 
finished product. 


IT BEAUTIFIES 
and its beauty lasts because of its high gloss and clear, perfect shades, made 
with pure tinting colors of Lucas’ own manufacture, possessing maximum 
permanency. 

IT LASTS 
longer because it is made of highest grade materials, carefully selected, sciefi- 
tifcally combined by skilled ee of long experience. : 


It is unnecessary to 
further delay that much 
needed painting job— Get in 
touch with the Lucas dealer and 
arrange through dealer and the 
painter for protection against further 
property loss, on convenient time 
payments. To provide a depend- 
able and economical protec- 
tion against weather, select 
LUCAS Tinted Gloss 
Paint. 


IT PROTECTS 
positively because its smooth, glossy surface is resistant to weather. Its elas- 
ticity prevents checking or g during temperature consequently 
preventing moisture, the cause of decay, from getting to the underlying surface. 
IT IS ECONOMICAL 


Its GREATER COVERING CAPACITY reduces the cost of application. 
Its GREATER LASTING QUALITY decreases the cost per year of pro- 


tection. 
Its GREATER PROTECTION saves costly repairs. 
Its GREATER BEAUTY increases the value of your property, reflects 
Prosperity and radiates happiness. 
Ask the nearest Lucas dealer—or write us—regarding the Easy Pay- 
ment Plan for preserving your property. 


BOOK ON HOME DECORATION—FREE 


John Lucas &Co..ine. 
Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO POSTON OAKLAND 
And Local Distributing Points 


Tinted Gloss 


Dickey Made His 
Money Out of Mud 


(Continued from page 59) 


bottom of many business failures—and 
home failures too, for that matter. 

“Anyone will agree that if a thing is 
well done it must be thoroughly dore: 
every little detail must have attention. 
System is merely a means of being sure 
that nothing 1s neglected. 

““If you see a fine, successful business 


institution, or a beautiful, comfortable | 
home, you may be certain that somewhere | 


in it there is a systematic person, tending 
to the grubby little details. 

““My business is prett 
went on; “but in my office are records 
that tell me exactly how I stand every 
day. I can tell you to a dot just how many 
of a certain size pipe we have on hand in 
the various plants, and where they are. | 
have to know that. 

““Even a man whose only business ts a 
job, and whose only income is a_salary. 
ought to know the same thing. ‘But few 
of them do. They know in a general way 
how much they get and how much they 
spend; but they don’t know the detail: 
and that knowledge is just as important 
to them as it is to me.” 

‘After you got hold of the Deepwater 
plant,” I said, “how could you get along 
when you were so short of money?” 

“Well,” he explained, ‘‘as I told you, 
I bought the stock on hand and gave my 
notes for it. The men who owned the 
business were discouraged, and were look- 
ing for a way out. So they sold it cheap. 

“*T could sell cheap and still make ine 
enough to carry on. My problem was to 
find a market. I started to hustle. That 

ear they had the settlers’ rush into the 

ndian Teiitory when it was thrown open. 
I had wagons loaded with sewer pipe and 
drain tile standing on the line waiting for 
the United States troopers to give the 
word. 

“Most of it was used for the purpose 
for which it was made; but some genius 
discovered that you can make a rattling 
good chimney out of clay pipe, and a lot 
of it was used that way. 

“‘T sold it anywhere and everywhere. 
If the man who bought it didn’t have the 
cash I took his note. These notes I was 
able to discount at the bank and get the 
ready cash I needed. It was simply a 
question of hustle, hustle, morning and 
night. I soon had things running in 
pretty good shape. But always I watched 
the little details and I stopped the leaks. 


“ You know,” he went on with a smile, 

‘I ama pretty observant fellow. In 
another plant, later on, I was able to rum 
a loss into a profit by seeing some water- 
melon rinds lying in the weeds.” 

‘How was that?” I asked. 

‘““This was the plant of the Kansas City 
Sewer Pipe Company, which finally came 
back into my hands. It’s too long a story 
to give you all the details, but I fonowed 
about the same course I had pursued with 
the first plant. 

“Well, this plant hadn’t made any 
money for a long while. After I took 1t, 
I gave ita pretty thorough combing over. 


big now,” he | 
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| I was able to find some of the leaks and 
{stop them, but the plant kept on losing 
+ money. 

“Finally, I just moved down to the 
plant and stayed there. There was a little 
two-story wooden office building in the 
yard. I put an army cot up-stairs, and 
slept there. 

‘I scouted around some nights, and 

_ found that the firemen were not as 
careful as they should be about keeping 
the kilns at an even heat. I learned a few DETAIL VIEW of 
other minor things too; but the big leak CHINA SPOUT 


escaped me. 
“By this time, it was nearly the fall of 
the year. One day, while I was making an 
inspection trip, I noticed some water- 
_ melon rinds in the weeds off to one side of 
the yard. I stopped and looked at them. 
There was no legitimate way for them to 
come there. 
“All day those rinds kept comin back 
tomy mind. They had me puzzled! 
“That night I set my alarm for one 
ea and when us ane I ee ah one | 
shipped over to this place. ter a | 
been there a litle while, a counle-ok free | Luxur y plus 
men came out and stood talking near me. | | 


A little later, a wagon drove up. The tre True Sanitation 


driver had a little quiet conversation with 


ALL CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 


these men, handed over a couple of water- | ¥) "T EPECO China Lavatories are made with an Integral Mixing 
melons, and then proceeded to load up with | | 1 |' to Chamber and Supply Spout, as well as with the regular brass 
coal! | * fittings. There is no exposed nickel —just china— gleaming white, 

“T had spotted the leak. Dishonest ' beautiful and sanitary. This feature permits washing in running 
was the one thing I had never suspected, : | water, tempered in the mixing before it discharges through the 
and never even thought of looking for. china nozzle. 


The men were selling my coal in large “Tepeco™ Plumbing Fixtures, whether bath, lavatory, water closet, 
quantities. The watermelons were merely or kitchen sink, are true china and porcelain, gleaming white—but, 
complimentary. That discovery led, in far more important, sanitary beyond any other material from which 


a very short time, to my putting the plant plumbing fixtures can be made. Evenly glazed china is immune to 
on a profitable basis.” corrosion. Sediment will not readily adhere to its smooth, glossy 


surface, nor will that surface wear away because of cleaning 
: reparations. 
“AFTE u got started with the Dee 4 
A R Ay & ‘tall plai li re It will pay you to specify “‘Tepeco."’ Our booklet, 
water ant, was It all plain sailing for *‘Bathrooms of Character,”’S-10, will give you many use- 
you? ; I as ed. ful hints on bathroom arrangement. Send for a copy. 


Dickey Iaughed. THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Not by a jugfull”” he ejaculated. Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


“Easy sailing? \ hye for years I was like easind ee pace 
aman juggling with I’. N.T. bombs. I was tity 
all right as long as I kept them in the air, | | World's Largest Makers 


but if I had dropped one, the explosion of AllClay Plumbing 
would have shaken the country! 

“You see,” he went on, “within a year 
after I leased the Deepwater plant 
another clay plant in the same neighbor- 
hood, which had always lost money, was 
sold by the receiver. I bought it. Three 
years later I bought the Kansas City 
Sewer Pipe Company’s plant. 

“Then the panic of 1893 struck us. | 
was Operating and was the nominal owner 
of three big plants, worth in the neigh- 
borhood of half a million dollars. Busi- 
ness began to drop off mght and left. 
Banks began to fail. Like everyone else, 
I had my Back to the wall and was fighting 
for air. 

“I knew that things would work out all 
Bene if I could just hang on until con- 
hdence was restored. The great new 
empire of the West was just being opened 
up; the richest soil in the world was just 
beginning to feel the touch of the plow; 
sagen was rolling in; cities were 

eing built! Why, any man who could 
just hang on and grow up with the country 
was bound to win out big! 

‘*Well, I was a pretty big business man, 
but I wasn’t proud. I knew exactly the 
value of a dollar, and I knew that a dollar 
in cash then was worth a hundred on 
paper. I rented my house furnished for 
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Both homes cost the same to build 


Consider their value today 


It costs real cash not to paint regularly. Just as 
surely as the weather varies, property deteriorates 
when left unprotected from air, rain, sun and snow. 


Bo the homes you see here 
were built of the same ma- 
terials. The workmanship in both 
was of equally high sandata: The 
designs were identical—the costs 
alike. 

Yet the passing years have 
made quite a change—a change 
in appearance, a change in dollars 
and cents. One house 1s ugly, 
shabby. Rain, wind, sunshine 
beat down on it. Steps, window 
sashes, porch pillars are rotting. 
The entire house is in danger. 

The second house still looks 
like new. It needs no costly re- 
pairs. It is worth every cent it 
originally cost, and more. What 
makes the difference? From year 
to year the surface of the second 
has been saved and kept beautiful 
by a constantly maintained film 
of weather-resisting white-lead 
paint. 


Your best weather insurance 


Dutch Boy white-lead is 
Mature’s true paint pig- 
ment. It 1s made from lead 
and like the metal possesses 
extreme durability, tough- 
ness and weather-resist- 
ance. 

Mixed with pure linseed 
oil it makes a paint that 
neither force nor time’s 
changes can separate from 
the surface it covers. 


The Dutch Boy 


Painter has become 


made Dutch Boy white-lead the | 


preferred exterior paint, also rec- 
ommend it for all interior work. 
When mixed with Dutch Boy flat- 
ting oil, it makes a paint that 1s 
smooth and silky. With it rare 
finishes once found only in homes 
of wealth can now be produced at 
the cost of ordinary painting work. 


Free booklet tells how 


Anew booklet, ‘‘ Painting—Protec- 
tive and Decorative,” tells what 
paint is, what paint does, and why 
paint protects the surface. It also 
contains color plates of exteriors 
and interiors decorated in correct 
color tones, and many useful sug- 
gestions for interior wall effects 
that can be obtained with paint. 
Write for this booklet. It will be 


sent free. 


Other Dutch Boy products 
Besides Dutch Boy white-lead, the Dutch 


Boy line includes flatting oil, solder, red- 
lead, linseed oil and babbitt metals. 

National Lead Company also 
makes lead products for prac- 
tically every purpose to which 
lead can be put in art, industry 
and daily life. 


¥ NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 3138 
State Se.; Buffalo, 116 Oak Se.; Chicago, 
goo West 18th Se.; Cincinnati, 659 Free 
| man Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West Superior 


the exponentof Ave.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San 


The same qualities of beauty and protec- 


tion. He inspires ¢ 
ce in every Fourth Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. 


toughness, elasticity and 
hiding power that have 


con 


one he serves. 


Francisco, 485 California St.; Pittsburgh, 


National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 


Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut) St: 


three months for seventy-five dollars, 
cash in advance, and sent. my family 
North. Then I slept in my office. 

“The amount of money I was able to 
get hold of in this way, contrasted with 
my obligations, looked mighty small, but 
it did the erick, and I pulled through. 

“After conditions got better, the busi- 


ness began to have 4 gradual but steady 


growth. From time to time, I took on 
another plant—always in the same way: 
First, an option, to give me time to look 
over the situation; second, a lease, to give 
me time to operate the plant and see if my 
original judgment was right; third, a 
purchase clause.” 


ICKEY’S business naturally has made 

him interested in community upbuild- 
ing. He likes to see a new town rise, or an 
old one expand. But his viewpoint is not 
entirely selfish. Everything he has, he 
ays he owes to Kansas City. 
_ This gratitude toward the community 
that brought him prosperity has been 
manifested in many ways. He was one of 
the moving spirits behind Kansas City’s 
marvelous park and boulevard systems, 
which make the town one of the most 
beautiful home cities in America. 

In 1900, after strenuous efforts by 
Kansas City boosters had secured the 
Democratic Convention for the town, the 
great Convention Hall, built to house the 
gathering, burned to the ground. While 
the fire was still blazing, Dickey began to 
put his money and his time into an effort 
to rebuild in time to save the convention— 
and they did it! 

The paper he owns, the Kansas City 
“Journal,” came into his hands through a 
community philanthropy. Founded in 
1854, it was the oldest newspaper west of 
the Missouri River. For a decade or so, 
it had been failing. The time came when 
it was going to be closed down. Some of 
the leading citizens gathered and dis- 
cussed ways and means of saving it. When 
they were all through, Dickey, who had 
hitherto been silent, spoke up: 

“Pll buy it and run it,” he said simply. 

“Why, man,” they expostulated, ‘‘it 
will cost you a mint of money! That 
paper has been on the down-grade for 
years.” 

“Don’t matter if it does cost money,” 
retorted Dickey. ‘“‘Everything I have is 
due to this community. I am willing to 

ive some of it back that way and, any- 
ow, he finished whimsically, “there are 
no pockets in a shroud!” | 

tle later purchased the Kansas City 
**Post,” and combined the two. . This 
venture is now in a fair way to get on the 
credit side of the ledger. 

“If you had difficulties during the 
panic of 1893,” I suggested to him, 

‘there must have been times when you 
found it hard to meet your obligations.” 

‘“‘Of course there were,”. he replied. 
“There were times when I simply couldn’t 
raise the money on the day it was due. 
But whenever that happened I went to 
my creditor ‘vith a full and frank explana- 
tion on that very day. I was never refused 
the additional time I needed. . 

‘In my own business, I am _ never 
afraid to trust the man who comes to me 
honestly and says he can’t pay, but who 
shows that he is trying his best. 

‘*But if the man who owes you money 
doesn’t show up when it is due, but waits 


for you to hunt him up—look out for him! 
_ “And whenever I meet that kind of 
man, I cut off business relations with him 
just as quickly as I can. There are too 
many good fellows in this world to waste 
time fooling with the skates!” 

“Where did you get this systematic 
tendency of yours?” if asked. 

Dickey laughed. 

“That is really due to an accidental 
discovery that my father made back in 
Toronto when I was sixteen years old. 
He happened to look into my school bag 
one day. Instead of the history, geog- 
raphy, and arithmetic he expected to find, 
he pulled out three cheap novels. 

“He gave me a pretty severe look. 

“*Son,’ he said, ‘I see you are not 
interested in your school work. Now, you 
will have to work, either in school, or 
somewhere else!’ 

‘‘] wanted to go to work, and I was able 
to get a job in a wholesale dry-goods ware- 
house as entry clerk. My working hours 
were from eight in the morning until six 
at night, and, in the winter time, when 
business was brisk, sometimes until mid- 
night. My salary was fifty dollars a 
ear. 

“There I sat all day at a high desk, 
writing down and figuring out the cost 
of the goods sold. The work rather 
attracted me, because we were shipping 
goods to all sorts of out-of-the-way, roman- 
tic places. I filled my book with such 
names as Hudson’s Bay, Moose Factory, 
Conjuror’s House, and I loved to think 
about them as I billed woolen blankets, 
oe red cloth for the Indians, and the 
ike. 

“Tt took lots of figuring and it had to be 
accurately done. The facility I gained 
there never left me, and I learned to be 
thorough and accurate. 


“THEN, when I was nearly eighteen, I 
decided that there was too much work 
and not enough pay in the job. I men- 
tioned this to Father and he got me a 
place in the Provincial Educational De- 
partment, at Toronto. 

“Here I worked from nine until four 
at an increased salary. My job was 
strictly a ‘white collar’ one. Pretty soon 

began to get interested in ‘society.’ 
In the afternoon, with my little swagger 
cane in my hand, I joined the promenade 
of fashionables on Kin Street.” 

Dickey gave a little burst of laughter. 

“Oh, I can tell you I was quite a la-di- 
da in those days!” he said. 

“But one day I got tired of it. I said 
to myself, ‘Here, Walter, this isn’t going 
to get you anywhere. There’s no future to 
it. You want to be a business man. Now 
is the time for you to be learning how!’ 

“T was about twenty then. I wanted a 
real job with lots of work in it. That kind 
isn’t hard to find when you are in earnest 
about looking for it. I soon had a place as 
a bookkeeper in a wholesale grocery ware- 
house. A little later I changed to a 
wholesale jewelry and fancy-goods house. 
There I stayed until I was twenty-two 
and my father sent for me to come to 

ansas City. 

“Both concerns were old-fashioned, 
very methodical, and as sound as oaks. 

here I learned the principles of business 
and a love of order and system that has 
never left me.” 


+t + + 


Dickey Made His Money Out of Mud, by Harry A. STEWART 
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A PERSONAL MESSAGE 


To Men Who Want to Earn 


Big Money Every Year 
By J. E. Greenslade 


HEN a civil service clerk earning only $25 

a week surprises his friends by increasing 
his earnings to over $100 a week—when a farm 
hand earning only $60 a month begins to earn 
$500 a month—when a railway mail clerk earning 
$1,600 a year changes his job and earns $500 in 
thirty days—when hundreds of others go from 
small pay to magnificent earnings—then blame 
yourself if you do not do equally well. 

There is nothing exceptional about any of these 
men. They'll tell you that themselves. Many 
had been clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics, farm 
hands—in fact, they came from all walks of life. 
And then in a very short period of time they found 
themselves making more money than they had ever 
dreamed possible. Today 
they know the thrill of 
money-making. 


I Pledge You My Word 
You Can Do It 


What these men have 
done, hundreds have done, 
hundreds are doing today, 
and hundreds will do to- 
morrow. And you can be 
one of them. 


But first let me tell you 
why the same opportunity 
exists for you. In 12 


months the National Sales- 


&@ month the last year. 
I couldn’t have done 
it without N.8.T.A. 
A. H. Ward, Chicago. 


“The very first month 
J ed $500." I was 


earn 5 
formerlya farm hand. 
—Charles Berry, 
Winterset, Iowa. 


“Your training has 
enabled me to learn 
more, earn more and 


be more. I am now , ° a 
Presidentofanational | Mens Training Associa 
organization, and my | tion received requests for 
earnings for 1925 will | moore than 43,000 salesmen 

- from wholesalers, man- 


figure mark. 
Charles V.Champlon | | facturers, and jobbers— 
**Last week my earn- 


Last week my earn | representative concerns all 
$554.37; this week | over the United States 
and Canada. Surely that 
is a tribute to the manner 


H. D. Miller in which we train men for 


of 
Chicago, made $100 


acaee as stenogra- | Master Salesmanship. 
her in July. In Sep- 

tember, 3months There are countless 
a e . 

Lae ne veek aa 5 | openings for men whoreally 

racecar an know how to sell—unlimit- 


a ee ee 
. ~ | 
: 


ed opportunities to make real money. 
A Foolish Notion About Salesmen 


For some reason the average man imagines 
that, in order to make good in selling, he must be 
a “born” salesman. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. There is no such thing as a 
“born’’ salesman. 

There are certain principles, certain rules, cer- 
tain secrets to selling just as there are certain 
principles in mathematics and medicine. Once 
you know these principles you can quickly make 
good in the selling profess:<r. | 

Step by step this result-securing system of 
scicanenale training takes you through every 
phase of celling. 

Then there is the Free Employment Service at 
your disposal when you are qualified and ready. 


Remarkable Book, ‘‘Modern Salesman- 


ship’’ Sent —FREE 


With my compliments | want to send you a 
remarkable book, ‘Modern Salesmanship.” It will 
show you how you can easily me a Master 
Salesman—a big money-maker—how the N. S. T. 
A. System of Salesmanship Training will give you 
the equivalent of years of selling experience in a 
few weeks. And it will give you success stories 
of former routine workers who are now earning 
amazing salaries as salesmen. Mail the coupon 
today. It may be the turning point in your life. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. M-23, N. S. T. A. Bldg. Chicago 


| Send me FREE your book ‘Modern Salesmanship” and 
proof that I can become a Master Salesman. 
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Best Players 


Have a Great Respect 
for the Rules of 
the Game 


There Ave Rules Governing 
Life As Well As Sports 


fies are three rules of healthy 

living. Masticate everything 
slowly and thoroughly. Eat some fruit 
or green salad with at least two meals 
out of every three. Spend an hour or 
longer in the open every day. . 

Present day customs make it almost 
impossible to live the simple life, and 
here, ENO gives timely aid. 

One of the banes of present day 
living is what is known as intestinal 
sluggishness. ENO assists in correct- 
ing this condition without bringing 
into the system anything doubtful or 
drastic. ENO acts gently and harm- 
lessly and therefore has its place in 
morning wisdom. 

E TRADE MARK 


THE WORLD FAMED 


Effervescent salt 


At cAll Druggists 


Handy size, suitable for the traveling 
bag, 75c. Household size, so often to 
be seen in many good homes, $1.25. 


Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
171 Madison Ave., New York 


Terento Sydney Wellingten 


Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO Limited, London, England 
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Something Diff'rent 


(Continued from page 33) 


those are the songs Noah used in the Ark 
to sing the baby hyena to sleep—and the 
hyena laughed at ‘em, because they were 
so old! Back in Tin Pan Alley—” 

‘Why, it’s the gentleman who put New 
York on the map!” twitted Hallie, her 
mouth grave, her gray eyes alight with 
laughter. 

“That’s a dirty dig. I'll say this for 
you, sister, even 1f you do drag skeletons 
out of their grave, you certainly know how 
to make your fingers shimmy. Ever think 
of going on the stage?” 

allie laughed, a thrill behind her 
mockery. 

‘‘Oh, sure! I starred a few seasons, and 
then threw over the footlights for Gro- 
gan’s basement!” 

‘Well, you could, at that, a fine little 
accompanist like you! By the way, meet 
Mr. McGlarry!”” With a flourish he laid 
a handbill on the keys of her piano. Hal- 
lie’s eyes widened, as they took in the 
import of its huge capitals: 


Larry McGlarry 

The Talk-It-to-Music-Man! 
Sensational Song and Patter Success! 
America’s Favorite! 


“You and Mary Pickford,” remarked 
Hallie lightly, determined not to let him 
see that she was impressed. “It’s a nice 
litele calling card, Mr. McGlarry; but 
please take 1t off my piano keys, the floor 
walker’s looking this way.” 


MERICA’S favorite lounged against 
the piano, graceful, debonair, very 
sure of himself, and smiled down at her. 
“*See here, Miss—Miss—” 
*O’Dell,’”? murmured Hallie, wonder- 
ing why she let him make her tell him her 


name. 
“ hank oul This is for you, Miss 
O’Dell!”” He put a little white square of 


pasteboard into her hand. “For you!” he 
repeated, grandly. ‘‘A pass for the show 
at the Palace to-night! A pass for one!” 

‘‘But I can’t come to a show alone!” 

rotested Hallie, faintly. ‘“‘How would 
ane She stopped abruptly, on the verge 
of asking him ee she was to get home. 

“T’ll see to that!” laughed Larry Mc- 
Glarry, as if she had spoken the words 
aloud. ‘‘Why do you suppose I gave you 
a pass for one? After my act, I want to 
show you around. Behind scenes, you 
know! I want you to meet some of the 
other troupers, and then we'll get a bite to 
eat somewhere, and I'll see you home. 
You'll come, won’t you?” he urged, a 
little too confidently. 

“Maybe,” murmured Hallie. 

Behind scenes! It was the compelling 
magic of the words that drew her. She 
told herself that she wasn’t going to the 
Palace on a pass given her by a complete 
stranger; of course she wasn't! The very 
idea! All the same, she was glad that she 
had worn her new satin-backed crépe to 


work that day. She wouldn’t go; but if’ 


she did, she could stay all night with Aunt 
Mattie, here in Seattle. At noon, she 
telephoned to ask a neighbor in Three Tree 
Point to tell Norah not to expect her home 
that night. 


At the last moment, Hallie very nearly 
changed her mind about going. She 
walked around the square four times be- 
fore she could muster up enough courage 
to present her pass at the door of the 
Palace. Her cheeks flamed as she followed 
the usher down the unending aisle to the 
third row of seats in the front, center. 
After a time, her embarrassment left her, 
and an odd elation took its place. Del- 
icately flushed, her eyes very bright and 
almost black, Hallie sat upright, with her 
slim hands tightly clasped in her lap, her 

aze glued to the stage. Everything on it 
Pad charm for her—the trick dog, with 
his pompous little master, the consump- 
tive-looking tenor who sang in Italian, 
the blatant principals of the seashore 
skit, the Musical Muillikens, the cast of the 
one-act play, and, most of all, of course, 
Amertea's favorite, Mr. Larry McGlarty, 
the Sensational Song and Patter Success. 

“‘He’s good!” Hallie paid him tribute. 
“‘He’s wonderful!” 

Obviously, the audience agreed with 
her. Larry McGlarry’s pleasantly metal- 
lic singsong voice waged the crowd to his 
will with an ease that proved his magnet- 
ism as great as his musical ability was 
slight. They greeted his sallies with roars 
of laughter, they beat their hands together 
ina frenzy, and would not let him stop. 

“TI don’t think much of that girl who 
plays his accompaniments!” thought Hal- 

ie yealously. “‘ She doesn’t know the differ- 
ence between jazz and a funeral march!” 

There was at least as much truth as 
envy in the criticism. About the move- 
ments of the girl at the piano there was a 
languid unconcern that seemed inexcus- 
able to Hallie. She was a slim tall young 
creature, with a small, chalk-white face, 
dark circles under her down-dropped eyes. 
There was something sullenly cakegay in 
the set expression of her face. How could 
she look like that—the fortunate girl so 
blessed by fate as to play Larry McGlar- 
ry’s accompaniments! 

The problem didn’t engross Hallie long. 
She forgot it in the thrill of following the 
summoning usher down the aisle, and up 
the narrow passageway that led behind the 
boxes to the undiscovered realm of back 
of the scenes. A narrow, grubby realm, 
but Hallie didn’t know it: an Aladdin’s 
carpet of sheer magic hid its imperfections 
from her eyes. 


Furst of all, Larry McGlarry—amaz- 
ingly and somewhat embarrassingly oc- 
cupied in slapping cold cream over the 
bea paint on his comely, self-satisfied 
ace, the gray suit protected by the latest 
thing in Dev endet lounging robes—pre- 
sented her with the key to the enchanted 
land. At his summons, the Musical Milli- 
kens clustered around Hallie, hailing heras 
“dearie,’ and chatting with the utmost 
cordiality. The consumptive-looking tenor 
presented her with a throat lozenge, and 
an Italian compliment. The trick dog 
Bey shook hands with her. Miss Bob- 
y Roberts of the seashore skit—divorced 
from her rouge and her violently striped 
parasol, she seemed a staid and matronly 
soul—had: wistful questions to ask. 
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The big pencil 
with “le easy grip 
and the big smooth- 
writing lead AA 


PERFECTED 


EVERSHARP “75” is the name of a 
new series of Eversharps using leads 
almost twice the thickness of those 
carried by the standard Eversharp. 

You will like this big, smooth- 
writing lead. And Eversharp “75” is 


made in large barrel models—a big 


pencil as well as a big lead. 
The big pencils have all the Ever- 
sharp features, including the famous, 


This model If 
$3 . q 
other models fs} ff 
$1 1085 y 


aa 
y 
A y 
‘ ¢ 
; j 
Ld, : 
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patented, rifled tip which holds the 
lead firmly at the point, so it cannot 
wobble or turn. They are obtainable in 
black, red, or mottled, with gold trim, 
at $3—in black or red, nickel trim, at 
$1. And all are handsome. 

Regular model Eversharps with 
the new thicker lead complete the 
“75” family. Try the Eversharp “75” 
at your dealer’s. | 


Wahl Eversharp and Wahi Pen - Made in U.S. A. by THE WAHL CO., Chicago 
Made in Canada by THE WAHL CO., Ltd., Toronto ~ ‘Prices same in Canada as U. S. 


messes — for standard Ever- 

—for *75's’’—and for 
versharp checking pen- 
cils. All sizes in black, 
lue, red, green, yellow, 
and p 


le copying. 


Illustration shows ap- 
proximate thickness 


of each variety. 


The desk model “75, 
Blach or red with 
nickel trimmings, bi 
barrel, and big lea 
A beauty and a great 
value at $1. 
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My Earnings Increased 
Many Times 


Thanks to Higher Accountancy 


‘‘Today my earnings are 500 per cent 
larger than when I started with LaSalle,’’ 
writes W. A. Melcher, a New Orleans man. 
**When I received my first LaSalle assign- 
ment in Higher Accountancy,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘I was employed by a large produce 
house of this city. I left that position to 
audit with a local firm of accountants, and 
finally accepted a lucrative offer from the 
business house with which I am now con- 
nected. The personal touch which you give 
to your clear instructions makes the student 
realize that you have a very vital interest 
in his success.’’ 


You Have the Same 
Good Opportunity 


Not an unusual report to receive from a 
LaSalle-trained man. During only six 
months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members, pursuing various lines of ad- 
vancement, reported definite salary-in- 
‘creases totalling $1,399,507. The average 
increase per man was 89 per cent. With 
men who are trained the LaSalle way, pro- 
motion is the rule, not the exception. 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


Is it worth two cents and two minutes of your 
time to learn in detail of the opportunities that would 
be yours in the field of Accountancy? 

ll this information, togethcr with an outline of 
the atcrs by which you may quickly fit yourself to 
take advantage of such ld BUN RLY er is clearly set 
{orth in LaSalle’s 64-page book, Accountancy, the 
Profession that Pays,’ a book of invaluable assist- 
ance to the man who is seriously considering Ac- 
countancy as a Career. : , 

The coupon will bring it to you without the slight- 
est obligation, and with it details of the LaSalle 
salary-deubling glan, also the id pa testimony of 
men still in their twentics and early thirties who have 
broken away from the low-pay ranks and today are 
expert accountants—with incomes ranging from 
$3,000 to $10,000, $15,000, $20,000 a year. 

Your start toward a bigger salary is as near you 
as the point of your pencil. For the sake of a brighter 
future—ACT, 

LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Worid’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 933-HR Chicago 
I would welcome details of your salary- 
doubling pian, together with copy of **Ac- 
countancy, the Profession that aap also 
a copy of ’’Ten Ycars’ Promotion in One,’’ 

all without obligation. 


DHigherAccountancy 


Training for positions as Auditor,Com 
eolee taeined Public Accountant, Cost Acconntant, ete. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities. 

LaSalle opens the way to success in every fmportant field 
of business. If more interested in one of the fields indi- 
cated below, check here: 
OBusiness Management . 


OPersonnel and Employ- 
en 


O Modern Salesmanship _ ment Management 
OTraffic Management O Banking and Finance 
O Railway Station Man- O Modern Business Corre- 
agement epondence and 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OC. P. A. Coaching 
OCiIndustrial Management UBusinese English 
OModern Foremanship §OCommercial Spanish 
and Production Methods OEtffective Speaking 


‘*A nice home girl, aren’t you, dearie?”’ 
she wanted to know. “Tell me—d’ye live 
in a house?” 

““A house? Why, yes!” Hallie made 
astonished answer. 

“I lived in a house for a month once in 
Sheboygan, Michigan,” said Miss Roberts, 
raptly. “‘It was August, and I made me 
some blackb’rry jell!” 

So Hallie held intoxicating court until 
Larry McGlarry was ready to lead her 
thrillingly by the stage exit from the 
theatre. As they were about to go, the 
gi who had played his accompaniments 

rushed past them without greeting, her 
sinall face grimly disconsolate. A cold 
wind seemed to blow upon the warm glow 
that lighted Hallie’s heart. 

“What made her look at me like that— 
the girl who plays your accompaniments?” 
she asked Larry McGlarry over an excit- 
ing welsh rabbit at the biggest hotel. 

e scowled, a scowl that changed his 
likable boyish face into a mask of cynical 
sophistication. 

“‘Nan Evers? Oh, she’s always got 
a grouch on nowadays! She’s a dumb 
Dora!” he added harshly. 

Hallie recoiled a little from his tone. 
She knew that Joe would never have 
spoken in that way of any girl. 

“‘I thought she played awfully well, if 
she’d only gone fast enough!” she defended, 
half-heartedly. 

“It takes you women to 
handed boosts!” grinned Larry 
‘‘Come on, sister; let’s dance!” 


[i WAS late that night when Hallie noise- 
lessly tiptoed into Aunt Mattie’s prim 
hall. Laces still on nights that followed. 
For with that initial excursion behind 
the scenes a new life had opened for Hallie. 
Nearly every evening saw her hurrying 
down the passageway that led back-stage, 
a vague smile on her childish mouth, 
excitement dancing in her lovely eyes. 

She had become an accepted part 
of the chance-assembled, open-hearted 
family behind the scenes. Miss Bobby 
Roberts had told Hallie all about her 
husband, not getting much better at 
Saranac, and her three-year-old baby, 
with his grandmother in an East Side 
Manhattan flat. The Musical Millikens, 
who jangled horribly off stage, had elected 
Hallie to the unwelcome office of referee in 
their family fights. The Italian tenor had 
embarrassed her pleasantly by kissing her 
hand, and the trick dog had come to 
herald her approach with joyous yelps. 
Only the sullen-faced girl who played the 
accompaniments for America’s boone 
still held aloof. 

As for Larry McGlarry—he seemed at 
once some radiant being from a new planet 
and a friend she had known all her life. 
He told Hallie so much about his career 
that she felt that she had always known 
him. Little rounded chin propped in slim 
hands, gray eyes wide and wonder-touched, 
she had listened to the marvelous account 
—the time he had toured South America, 
the gay weeks when he had captured the 
erratic fancy of Paris, the glad occasion 
when he had taken Broadway by storm. 
No Ihad ever had a more enraptured 
listener. 

“It’s wonderful, just wonderful!” mur- 
mured Hallie, over and over again, while 
Larry McGlarry looked at her flushed 


face with complacent approval. 


ive back- 
cGlarry. 


“It’s nothing to the things I'm poi 
to do!” said Larry McGarry. a 

No wonder that Hallie, who had longed 
for ‘something diffrent,” felt that she had 
stepped into a fairy tale. It was her 
days at Grogan’s that seemed unreal to 
her now. Her fingers flew mechanically 
through the song hits that prospective 
customers insistently demanded, but her 
thoughts were far away. 

“Snap out of it!” advised that faithful 
friend, Miss Julia Simms. “Come on, 
Hallie, can the sleeping-beauty stuff! No- 
body home above the finger tips! Hitting 
the high spots of evenings, Hal? You're 
wearing mourning bands under your eyes! 
And what have you done to Joe? I saw 
him waiting in his truck around the corner 
the other afternoon, and, say, down in the 
mouth was the word!” 

‘‘T haven’t seen him lately,” said Hallie 
briefly. 

“‘Listen, Hal, if you leave a boy like 
that lying around loose, someone I know's 
going to nab him some fine day, naming 
no names!” 

‘*Help yourself,” advised Hallie lightly, 
though a little jealous pang shot through 
her as she spoke. 

She had been so busy that she hadn't 
had time to think of it before; but now she 
realized that she had missed Joe. Fora 
moment, a strong temptation assailed her 
to hurry away from Grogan’s at closing 
time, and ride out with Joe in his truck. 
But she was having dinner with Lary 
McGlarry before the evening performance. 
She shrank from the areuere of the scom 
of America’s favorite if he should see her 
clambering into a truck! 


[: WAS on a Monday night just a week 
from the day that he had first come into 
Grogan’s that Larry McGlarry kissed 
Hallie, as they stood in the dim shade of 
the maple tree that overhung Aunt Mat- 
tie’s gate. Hallie quite honestly hadn't 
known that it was going to happen, hadn't 
wanted it to happen yet. Not that she 
didn’t believe now in the possibility of 
love at first sight, and not that she didn't 
consider Larry McGlarry the most won- 
derful person in an oddly wonderful 
world. She didn’t quite know why it was, 
but she didn’t want him to kiss her. 

“You mustn’t!” she protested, in a 
troubled voice. ‘‘You mustn’t, Larry!” 
He had made her promise to call him that. 

“Why not, you funny little kid?’ 
laughed Larry. But he did not kiss her 
again. 

It was on Wednesday night that he 
casually made the announcement that 
was to change Hallie’s world. 

“Nan Evers is leaving the show,” he 
ate her. ‘““How’d you hike to have the 
job! 

“You're joking!”” Hallie tried to laugh; 
but her voice trembled. 

‘Forty iron men a week and traveling 
expenses. Say, I mean it!” impressively 
declared America’s favorite. 

“Oh, Larry!” Hallie’s eyes were black 
with emotion. ‘But I couldn’t!” 

‘Sure you could,” he assured her. 
“‘When it comes to making the digits 
dance you've got Nan Evers Backed right 
off the map into the Pacific Ocean!” 

‘“‘Why’s she leaving?” Hallie didnt 
know what made her ask the questio?. 

‘‘Oh—tired.of it, I guess! Lying down 
onthe yob!” “Larry’s voice lost its gen! 
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607 ©) Save the Surface Campaign, 1925 
LOOMY surroundings breed gloomy minds; maker. From their systematic use come the 
unsanitary surroundings endanger health; large rewards of preservation and beauty—a 


neglected surroundings destroy self-respect. home that’s more valuable, more attractive, 
They depress body and mind and the value of | more cheerful, healthier, and easier to keep 
property. Paint and varnish fight darkness and clean. ‘‘ Wherever people live” it is true that 


dirt and deterioration. save THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. When you ‘“‘save the 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products xy 
They help the home- and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. surface, you save all. 


Ask your painter or dealer for a copy of Save the Surface Magazine °MO'-—-—- 
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Story I Ever 
Hear 


“The Fyr-Fyter Representative who called on 
me had me sold in three minutes but I let him 
go on for ten. That man had the most in- 
teresting story, the most powerful argument 
for fire protection I ever heard and the evi- 
dence he laid before me in favor of his Fyr- 
Fyter was a knockout. I offered him a job 
right then and there but couldn't name a figure 
big enough to interest him. 
sa (tgtouied Ey kes cpus toa dt can say ar 
hope my own men don't get wind of that Fyr-Fyter 
position or | have the job of getting a new sales 
i shout the vasegol' Fast tar Rape 
Vv o 
It's YOUR seni tad ‘he convineta 


tory — story they have to tell. And it's 
your story, your opportunity if 
you have in you a grain of ability to succeed in what 


others are doing so profitably. 
Look und you, see inflam- 
The Reason matic material everywhere, listen 
WHY to the fire alarms and the fire en- 
Fyr-Fater 82s. Sate pepcs. get Uncle 

treet, pea . ne 

Representatives Sam's statistics of appalling fire 
M losses of five hundred million dol- 
ake lars a year, and realize what 


inadequate fire protection you 
find on every hand. Thet’s wh 
Fyr-Fyter men make 20 muc 
money, $20 to $60 a day and 
ten more. 
There's not a logical reason under 
the sun why any home, factory, garage, institution or 
any of ah other places can get out of being your 
customer for Fyr-Fyters after you ve told the story we 


tell you to tell. . $20.77 ee 
ayne aver 77 per day for 
= ad der 21 o met shows you “ re 
who are not ing about any one day 
: luck. Mendenhall works half time 
it Tell You and knocks out $100 a week. 
Frank Depries made over $500 in one week, ers pe 
I1-year city job at $85 a month, and a alee $150 a 
week. There are scores more, hundreds of sales records 
show how Fyr-Fyter men make good. Any 
100 of them will tell you “If you're a man QQ, 
of average ability, just one of the reg- oi ya 
ular fellows and want to make good y x vr 
hop on to the Fyr-Fyter prop- A ‘ 
osition.” BO’ 


~ This 
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ct 


And we say, write Bets ~~ marvel of in- 
today if you've o> vy’ genuity and ef- 
got a sperk of y ~My fetency. low priced, 
ambition, 100 approved by (fire) Un- 
good men are \ ’ derwriters Laboratories, 

to round “ and used by U . S. Govern- 
out our big na meni, Sendard Oil and other 


tional sales force: big businesses. 


The Fyr-Fyter Co. 


831 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 


Clip This Coupon or Write a Letter 


The Fyr-Fyter Co. 
831 Fys-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, O. 


Gentlemen: Just send me particulars. 
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ity. “‘What does it matter why? How 
about it? Want the place or not?” 

“Want it?” breathed Hallie. ‘“‘Ie’s— 
oh, it’s too wonderful! I can’t believe it! 
I'll never be able to thank you! If only 
my folks will let me go!” 

‘*‘Don’t tell them till afterward,” ad- 
vised Larry McGlarry. ‘‘That’s the best 
way to handle families. It saves a lot of 
back talk. We leave Saturday night after 
the show. Three days to get ready to beat 
it—plenty of time for a ae little worker 
like you!” 

As a matter of fact, Hallie didn’t have a 
great deal to do in the way of getting 
ready, for few of her clothes, she decided, 
were good enough to take along on such a 
splendid enterprise. She’d wear the best 
she had, buy that taffeta frock with the 
demure little basque and the bouffant 
skirt at Fisher’s, down the street, and 
leave her other things for Norah. Lucky 
they were so much of a size. Hallie longed 
to tell Norah all about it, but she didn’t 
want to worry her needlessly; probably 
Larry McGlarry was right, and it would 
be best for the family not to know until 
she was gone. 


ALLIE had brief moments of doubt. 

On Thursday evening, she and Larry, 
the principals of the one-act play, and the 
Musical Millikens, had planned a little 
supper together after the show. As they 
were about to go, Nan Evers appeared in 
the passage and called peremptorily to 
Larry McGlarry. Hallie couldn’t hear 
what they said to each other, but Larry’s 
tone was undeniably brusque, and once 
she heard what sounded like an oath. She 
knew it couldn’t be, of course; men didn’t 
talk to women like that. But the incident 
spoiled the evening for her. Afterward in 
the restaurant, she had an embarrassed 
feeling that the party was making itself 
conspicuous by its noisy manners. 

“Don’t be a dunce!” Hallie chided her 
critical self. “‘They’re from New York, 
acon they? I guess they know how to 
act!” ° 

Friday evening, the last one of the old 
life, she insisted upon spending at home. 
She felt a wistful homesick pang in ad- 
vance as she thought of leaving them all: 
dear Norah, so kind and sisterly for all 
her blunt ways; dependable Newt; little 
Newty, with his cunning, twisted chatter, 
and Sister, with her gleeful gurgle, and 
her fuzzy yellow head. 

“Want to go? Sure?” asked an insist- 
ent small voice in the back of Hallie’s 
heart. 

But it had been the second ironing da 
of the week, and Norah was very tired, 
and consequently irritable. 

“Like your pie, Newt?” she demanded 
at dinner. 

‘Sure, honey,” her husband agreed. 

“Like the chops, and the peas, and the 
potatoes, and the graham gems I made 
especially for you?’ 

“All O. K., honey!’”’ Newt declared. 

“A pity you couldn’t say so, then!” 
blazed Norah. “I declare, it’s easier to 
tell when old Prince is pleased with his 
meals—he may not say any more than 
you do, but at least he wags his tail.” 

“If I stay here and settle down [’ll 
have to work as hard as Norah does, and 
get tobe like that,” Hallie reminded her- 
self. 

As she wiped the dishes for) theztast 


time, she thought with an incredulous 
thrill that a week from then she’d be put- 
ting on a pink dress, getting ready to 
play before an audience! It didn’t seem 
possible. What a lucky girl she was! 

‘First time you’ve wiped the dishes in 
a week,” observed Norah, with sisterly 


frankness. “It’s a wonder Aunt Mattie 
doesn’t charge you board. How’s Joe?” 
“I guess I’ll go see,” answered Hallie. 


She hadn’t meant td encounter him again, 

but suddenly she saw that it was impos- 

a to go away for always without seeing 
oe. 

“Come on out!” she called when Joe 
had answered the imperious summons of 
a shower of pebbles on the roof of his 
shack. 

He came, eagerly. But his face fell as 
he scanned Hallie’s absently dreamy face. 

“You haven’t changed your mind, have 
you, Hal?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid not. But don’t be mad at 
me, ae begged Hallie, childishly. 

‘“<Sure, I’m not.” Joe was stoutly cheer- 
ful. “Sorry I acted like a sore thumb the 
other night. . . . I know darn well I’ve 
nothing much to offer you... don’t 
know where | got the nerve to ask a pretty 
kid like you to spoil her hands doing 
housework. But I thought, maybe— Well, 
we'll just forget it. Say, Hal, won’t you 
ride out with me in the old boat again, now 
that you know I’m not going to bother 
you?” 

“If—if I can.” There were tears in 
Hallie’s voice as she remembered that she 
would never ride in the old boat again. 
*“*I—I do like you, Joe!”” She leaned for- 
ward impulsively, dropped a hasty kiss 
near Joe's astonished right ear, and fled. 


HALiie’s fingers didn’t seem to be a 
part of herself at all, that last day at 
Grogan’s. They were someone else’s fingers, 
going about their business dutifully and 
with surprising zest, while Hallie’s mind 
flew in distracted circles. What would Gro- 
gan’s do on Monday, with no one at the 
iano? They had been so good to her. 
t did seem mean to walk out on them like 
that! Would Julia Simms really make up 
to Joe when she was gone? 
he unwelcome idea prevented her from 
kissing Julia good-by. She flew from the 
store at closing time, stopping only long 
enough to get the box containing her new 
pink dress at Fisher’s, before she hurried 
to the Palace. The matinée performance 
would be over, but she was to have dinner 
with Larry McGlarry, and perhaps he 
would be waiting for her now. 

Hallie, with a sudden catch in her 
throat, hoped that he would; all at once, 
she felt little and lonely and lost. And, of 
course, she wouldn’t feel that way with 
Larry. True, there were moments—such 
as last night after the play—when Hallie 
didn’t feel very well acquainted with him. 
But that was nonsense, of course. Hadn’t 
there been other nights when he had kissed 
her in the shadow of the maple at Aunt 
Mattie’s gate, and Hallie had not pro- 
tested? Though they hadn’t talked about 
it yet—at least, not in words—wasn’t he 
the man whom Hallie would doubtless 
marry one day? 

Behind the scenes it seemed quite de- 
serted, however. Hallie, seeing it for the 
first time in the daylight ia was 
astonished at! its garish ugliness. A pile 
of ‘carelessly stacked scenery mocked. at 
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AY y TETHER your daily shave is an annoy- 

myers ing duty or a mere five-minute incident 

pee depends upon the judgment you use in 
the selection of a razor. 


The New Improved Gillette is offered as the 
means to the truly perfect shave. 


What it promised to do in theory, by virtue of 
its scientific design, it performs in actual use. 


It is submitted for the judgment of men whose time, good nature 
and facial appearance are of sufficient importance to make them 
demand a faultless shaving implement. 


Tryit once witha Gillette Blade—possessing the finest edge that steel 
cantake...and you will realize that yourshaving problem is solved. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S.A. 
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nuine Gillette Blades. 
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for the service of Gillette 
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Whether you have a beard 
“like wire’ or as soft as 
silk, your GOOD shave 
will become a PERFECT 
shave if you read “Three 
Reasons’”’—a new shaving 
booklet just published. A 
postcard request and we'll 
gladly send you a copy 
with our compliments. 


The Gillette New Standard 


In gold plate, $6. 
In silver plate, $5. 
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An old-timer sets 
a quantity pace 
for pipe-smokers 


Here is a remarkable letter from an old- 
time traveling man in Seattle who says he 
has smoked five-eighths of a ton of Edge- 
worth during the past twenty-four years. 

He tried to keep his identity a secret. 
But one of our scouts tracked him down, 
induced him to sign the letter and permit 
its publication, on condition that his name 
would not be mentioned. 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


Seattle, Wash. . 


I have smoked a pipe for about forty-four 
years. In 1900 I read a report issued by 
some Federal Bureau in which it gave a 
rating of pureness of nearly all the then 
best . known smoking tobaccos. If my 
memory has not played me a trick Edge- 
worth stood at the head of the list. I was 
sufficiently interested to try a can of 
a ka . Since that time I have smoked 
nothing but Edgeworth, and when I tell 
you that I buy a one pound can every 
week, or fifty-two pounds a year, sometimes 
more, you will surmise that I am some 
pipe fiend. 

.A pound of tobacco per week for twenty- 

four years makes twelve hundred and forty- 

ne pounds of Edgeworth, five-eigh of 

a ton., 

The reasons for my loyalty to Edge- 
worth are’ these: 

It is always the same. Another regson is 
that Edgeworth is sold everywhere. This 
letter is not for publication, but just in- 
tended as a notification that you have a 
few inveterate smokers scattered over the 
country who smoke Edgeworth because 
they believe it to be the best tobacco on 
the market. rhe 

ve purposely 
eut off the Gaines 
heading of this pa- 
per and_ will just 
sign myself 
Yours very truly, 
“A qualified judge of 
smoking tobacco.” 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you’ll like 
Edgeworth wher- 


ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
. dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 3-I South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
game price you would pay the jobber. 


ever and when-. 


illusion; beauty lay buried under a layer 
of dust. A chill descended upon Hallie’s 
spirits. She was grateful for the cheery 
hail that came at that moment from Miss 
Bobby Roberts. 

“That you, sweetie? Come right in. 
Set down on that chair—just brush the 
clothes to the floor. Larry wanted I 
should tell you that he had to go to the 
hotel to make sure they got his clothes 
back from being pressed. He certainly is 
the Beau What-You-Call-Him about his 
clothes, that boy!” 

She deftly went ahead with her task of 
perue make-up accessories into a small 

ox, explaining that there was so little 
time to get the train after the show that 
she was obliged to leave her afternoon 
make-up on for the evening performance, 
and remove it at her leisure en route. 
worn suit case, thoroughly battered and 
disillusioned-looking, gaped in the corner. 


“( NLEARED my truck out of the hotel at 

“’ noon to save another day’s rent!” 
sighed Miss Roberts. “‘I must say, sweetie, 
this living in a suit case ain’t {the thing 
I’m fondest of!’? She made an obvious 
effort to brighten. ‘“‘Well, dearie, think 
you'll like the stage?” 

“Oh, I’m sure I will!” cried Hallie, 
somehow unable to feel as fervent as she 
sounded. “‘How could anyone help it? 
It’s something diffrent, all the while!” 

Miss Roberts stared. 

“Something diffrent?” she exclaimed. 
“My land, child, you make me laugh! It’s 


the same old thing all the while: living in a_ 


wardrobe trunk, taking trains that get in 
at three A.M., eating rotten meals in cheap 
boarding-houses, washing out handker- 
chiefs on the sly, doing exercises to keep 
from getting fat, seeing your baby once a 
ear, and having him cry then because 
he’s scared of you—your own kid!” 
“‘But—you’d rather be on the stage 
than anywhere else, wouldn’t you?” 


‘begged Hallie. ‘“You wouldn’t want to 


do something diffrent, of course?” she 
demanded incredulously. 

“Something diffrent! [’ll say I would!” 
The voice of the actress was wistful and 
far away. “Say, want to know-what I'd 
like to do? Keep house. In an honest-to- 
Mike house, y’understand, with the hus- 
band well enough to weed the onion bed— 
not that that boy’d know an onion bed 
from a davenport!—and the kid making 
mud pies in the back yard!” She drew a 
long breath. “T’ll say that’s somethin 
diff’rent, all right!” she jeered at herself. 

Hallie got up from her chair. Her small 
face looked flushed and disturbed. Her 
eyes held an expression of disbelief and 
uncertainty in their depths. 

“T’ll just go see if that wasn’t Larry 
that I think I heard come in,” she ex- 
plained to the principal of the Seashore 
Skit, and slipped from the room. 

It was a prevarication. Hallie hadn’t 
really thought that she had heard anyone 
come in. She merely wanted to remove 
herself from the range of heresy, wanted 
to be alone, and reassure herself that the 
stage life was the most thrilling one in the 
world. 

Outside the door of Larry McGlarry’s 
dressing-room, she hesitated. She knew 
that she would be in no way offending 
back-stage conventionalities by waiting 
for Larry inside, but a momentary thought 


of what Norah would say made her pause. 

Suddenly there came to her astonished 
ears the sound of voices raised in angry 
debate. With no thought of eavesdrop- 

ing, Hallie found herself forced to over- 
ear those insistent words: 

“Clear out of here, I tell you!’? Those 
were Larry McGlarry’s pleasantly metal- 
lic tones, curt now, and rough with annoy- 
ance. 

“But, Larry!”” The words were choked 
with tears, flat with despair, so that for a 
moment Hallie hardly recognized the 
voice as that of Nan Evers. ‘“‘ Not to say 
a word till to-day, and then to chuck me 
like this!” 

“I gave you two weeks’ pay in advance, 
didn’t 1?” demanded Larry sullenly. 
“That was more than most ‘folks would 
have done when you haven’t any contract. 
But nobody can ever say I don’t do the 
right thing!” 

“What do I care about your old two 
weeks’ pay!” wailed the girl. ‘Oh, Larry, 
don’t make me go away from you! You— 
you did like me, Larry, you know you did, 
till you got mad because I wanted us to be 
engaged! You said—” 

‘Oh, well, a fellow says lots of things!” 
admitted Larry, tolerantly. “What of it? 
Trouble with you skirts is, you have to go 
and take everything seriously! You make 
me tired!” 

“It’s that other girl!’ Hallie shivered 
at the terrible hatred in Nan Evers’s 
voice. ‘‘You’re in love with her; that’s 
why you're giving me the sack! You 
want to marry her!” 

Larry McGlarry laughed. 

“Say, kid, you’ve got me wrong!”’ he 
rotested. “I’m not the marrying kind! 
’m not saying this kid isn’t a baby doll— 

even if she is a little fool—with that yellow 
hair and that wide-eyed stare of hers! 
But marry her! No, thank you! I’m 
taking her along because—”’ 


rPHE dressing-room door burst open. 

““You’re mistaken!” contradicted Hal- 
lie, with a calm that belied the flame in 
her eyes and the flush on her cheeks. 
“You're not taking me along!”’ She turned 


to go. 

“See here!” Larry McGlarry was all 
the outraged star. “You can’t do a thing 
like this! You’d better explain!” 

“Can’t I? Oh, yes, I can!” laughed 
Hallie. “Explain? [I haven’t time. I 
have to hurry!” 

Yes. She had to hurry. She prayed 
that she would not be teo ee as le foe 
out of the stage door and down the street, 
looking back over her shoulder once, like 
a child who fears a pursuing bugaboo. 
Little sobs arose in her throat, but she 
swallowed them resolutely. What a fool, 
oh, what a dreadful little fool, she’d been! 
If only she could get back to the security 
of Joe, and his love, she’d never want any- 
thing diff’rent again, in all her life! 

Joe’s truck was still waiting around the 
corner. As Hallie’s eyes fell upon it, a 
miracle happened, and suddenly it seemed 
to her the most splendid and desirable of 
conveyances, and a glamour fell upon the 
sturdy figure at the wheel. But how down- 
cast was Joe’s face! Hallie couldn’t bear 
him to look like that another moment! 

“Joe!” she called eagerly, not caring 
who might hear. ‘‘Here I am! Please, 
Joe, take me home!” 
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Like any good varnish ‘*61’’ Floor 
Varnish is waterproof, but it demon- 
strates its more remarkable character- 
istics on the floor, under the ceaseless 
grind of countless footstepsand scraping 
furniture. 


““61’’ Floor Varnish is heelproof and 
marproof. It is tough, elastic and wear- 
resistant— made to stand abuse. That 
is why we say, Test it with a hammer 
— you may dent the wood but the var- 
nish won’t crack.’’ 


Once you have “‘61’’ on your floors 
you are free from floor care for years. 
A floor finished with ‘“61’’ requires 
absolutely no care or attention other 
than such occasional washings you may 
wish to give it. 


Especially made to withstand abuse 


on floors, *‘61’’ Floor Varnish gives 
even greater service on furniture and 
woodwork. It renews, preserves and 
waterproofs linoleum and similar floor 
coverings. It is an ideal household var- 
nish for all purposes. 


“61”? Floor Varnish is made in 
Clear Gloss, six woodstain colors and 
in the Dull Finish which produces that 
much admired dull luster effect. 

Send for Free Sample Panel 
finished with “‘61’’ Floor Varnish, 
Color Card and names of local dealers. 
Try the “‘hammer test’’ on the panel. 


Guarantee: If any Pratt 8 Lambert Varnish 
Product fails to give satisfaction you may have 
your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


Pratr & LamsBert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada: 


3 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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An idea that 


Hardware dealers generally have been slow 
to realize the value of carrying nationally 
advertised products, always thinking that 
a small extra discount or a trifle lower price 
was to be desired in preference to large 
turnover. That is wh 
the whole have only from 2 to 3 turnovers 
=o} | a year, although the turnover on nationally 
advertised products is from 5 to 6 times. 


 fllirb Soca, 


hardware stores on 


President 


Tie to these products advertised in the Woman’s Home Companion 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
Dodge Automobile 


Franklin Automobile 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


American Face Brick 
American Walnut 
Church Sani- White Toilet Seats 
Niagara Blue Ribbon Wall Paper 
Standard Plumbing Fixtures 
Truscon Home Building Products 
Mare Processed Board 

all Paper Manufacturers’ Assn. 


CAMERAS AND 
SUPPLIES 


Eastman Films 


Kodaks 
CLOTHING & DRYGOODS 


American Lady Corsets 

B. V. D. Underwear 

Bon Ton Corsets 

Bucilla Embroidery Cottons 

Carter’s Knie Underwear 

Clark’s O-N-T Spool Cotton 

Deltor Patterns 

Denton’s Soft Knit Sleeping 
Garments 

Forest Mills Underwear 

Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad 
Sleepingwear 

Gordon Hosiery 

Gossard Corsets 

Holeproof Hosiery 

Kotex 

Meadow Lane Cloth 

Modart Corsets 

Munsingwear Hosiery and 
Underwear 

Nashua Blankets 

Pamico Cloth 

Pepperell Sheets, Sheeting, 
Pitow Cases and Pillow 
Tubin 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 

Pictorial Review Patterns 

P. N. Practical Frone Corsets 

Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 

Royal Society Embroidery 
Package Ourfits 

Rubens Infant Shirts 

Scranton Laces 

Treo Elastic Girdle 

Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases 

Warner’s Corsets 

Yeoman Cloth 


CONFECTIONERY & 
SOFT DRINKS 

Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 

Coca Cola 

Wrigley’s Chewing Gum 


DRUGS & TOILET GOODS 


Absorbine Jr. 
Ajax Combs 
Albright Tooth Brush 
Allen’s Foot=Ease 
Arden Venet:an Toilet 
Preparations 
Armand Cold Cream Powder 
Blue-Jay Corn Plaster 
ncilla Preparations 
Brownatone 
Cheramy’s Cappi and April 
howers Perfumes 
Chesebrough Vaseline Products 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
Cutex Manicure Preparations 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 


Cold Cream 
Del-A-Tone 


Deodo 
Eno-The World Famed Effer- 
vescent Salt 
Fairy Soa 
Forhan’s Bor the Gums 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 
Glostora 
Glyco-Thymoline 
Goldman’s, Mary T., Hair Color 
Restorer 
Hopper, Edna Wallace 
eauty Preparations . 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Ivory Soap 
ergen’s Lotion 
ohnson’s Baby Powder 
leenex, The Sanitary Cold 
Cream Remover 
Kolynos Dental Cream 
Lablache Face Powder 
Lifebuoy 
Liquid Arvon 
Listerine 
Listerine Tooth Paste 
Lysol Disinfecrant 
ay Breath Tablets 
Mennen Borated Talcum Powder 
Mum Preparations 
Neet 
Nonspi Deodorant 
Norida Vanitie Case 
Nujol 
Odorono Preparations 
Ovaltine 
Packer's Liquid Tar Soap 
Shampoo 
Palmolive Soap 
Pepsodent Dentifrice 
Pinaud’s, Ed., Hair Tonic 
Pompeian Creams 
Pond’s Cream. 
Primrose House Preparations 
Princess Pat Preparations 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 


Resinol Soa 

Roger & Gallet Products 
Squibb’s Products 
Vantine’s Temple Incense 


auv 
Warkins’ Mulsified Cocoanut 

il Shampoo 
Wildroot Cocoa Oil Shampoo 
Wildroot Hair Tonic 
Woodbury’s Facial Preparations 
Yardley’s Old Engfish Lavender 
peer 


Zoni te 
FOODS AND FOOD 
BEVERAGES 


Armour’s Star Products 

Beech-Nut Products 

Blue Label Tomato Ketchup 

B. & M. Fish Flakes 

Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk 

Br’er Rabbit Molasses 

Campbell’s Soups 

Certo 

Cream of Wheat 

Crisco 

Del Monte Products 

Diamond Crystal Salt 

Dromedary Dates 

Eatmor Cranberries 

Ferry’s Purebred Seeds 

Fleischmann’s Yeast 

French’s Cream Salad Mustard 

French’s D. S. F. Mustard 

Gold Medal Flour 

Grape Nuts 

Hawaiian Pineapple 

Heinz 57 Varieties 

Igleheart’s Swans Down Cake 


lim 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
Libby’s Products 
Maxwell House Coffee 
Mazola Salad and Cooking Oil 
Mellin’s Food 
Minute Tapioca 
Morton’s Salt 
None Such Mince Meat 
Nucoa 
Pillsbury Pancake Flour 
Post Toasties 
Postum 
Premier Salad Dressing 
uaker Oats 
uaker Puffed Rice 
uaker Puffed Wheat 
oyal Baking Powder 
Snowdrift 
Steero Bouillon Cubes 
Sun-Maid Raisins 
Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 
Sunshine Biscuits 


Swife’s Premium Brand Products 
Swift's ‘“‘Silverleaf’” Brand Pure 


Lard 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syru 
Washington, G., Prepared Coffee 
Wesson Oil 
Wheatena—The Whole Wheat 


Cereal 


FURNITURE & 
FURNISHINGS 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 

Bee-Vac Standard Electric 
Cleaner 

Berkey & Gay Furniture 

Bird’s Neponset Rugs 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper 

Blabon Linoleum 

Chambers Fireless Gas Range 

Davenport Bed 

Dupont Tontine 

Everhot Electric Cooker 

G. E. Electrical Supplies 

Genuine Thermos Vacuum 
Bortle 

Globe Wernicke Sectional Book- 
cases 

Gold Seal Congoleum Art Rugs 

Griswold Kitchen Ware 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 

Hoover Electric Suction 
Sweeper 

Hotpoint Electric Devices 

Imperial Tables 

Kiddie Koop 

Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 

Klearflax Linen Rugs and Car- 
peting 

Kroehler Living Room 
Furniture 

Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 

Lloyd Loom Woven Baby Car- 
riage and Furniture 

Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 

Marsden Kold-or-Hot Utility 
Glass 

Masland Argonne Rugs 

Mirro Aluminum Ware 

Mohawk Rugs 

Nairn Inlaid Linoleum 

Niagara Refrigerator 

Orinoka Draperies and Uphol- 
steries 

Ozite Rug Cushion 

Premier Buplex Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 

Standard Hood Seal 

Stanley Vacuum Bottle 

Stevens Bed Spreads 

Universal Curlery 

Veritas Furniture 


Whirtall Rugs 


JEWELRY & SILVERWARE 


Community) Plate 
Heirloom Plate Silverware 


Holmes & Edwards Silver 
Sessions Clocks 

Seth Thomas Clocks 
Tudor Plate 

Wallace Silver 


MUSICAL 


Atwater Kent Radio 

Brunswick Phonographs— 
Records—Radiolas 

Music Master Radio Products 

Victrola— Victor Records 


PAINTS & HARDWARE 


Acme Quality Paints 

Alabastine 

Kyanize Varnish Enamels 

Sherwin-Williams Paints and 
Varnishes 

Valentine’s Valspar Varnish 
and Enamel 


SHOES & SHOE 
FURNISHINGS 
2-in-1 Shoe Polish 
Arch Preserver Shoe 
Bixby’s Liquid Polish 
Cantilever Shoe 
Endicott-Johnson Shoes 
Jung’s, The Original Arch Braces 
Queen Quality Shoes 
SOAPS & HOUSE.- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
A. P. W. Toilet Papers 
Bon Ami 
Chipso 
Colgate’s Fab 
Fairbank’s Gold Dust Washing 
Powder 
Fels-Naptha Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
qchneons Liquid Wax 
a France for Washing 


ux 
O-Cedar Polish 

Old Dutch Cleanser 

Old English Wax : 

P & G, The White Naphtha Soap 
Rinso 

Rit Fast Dyes and Tints 

Sani Flush 

Sapolio 


STATIONERY & BOOKS 


American Boy, The 

Dennison Paper Novelties 

Eaton’s Highland Linen 
Statione 

Le Page’s Glue 

Wahl Co. Products—Eversharp 
and Wahl Pen 

Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
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built a $2,000,000 
~ Hardware Business 


How the Phillip Gross Hardware Co. became 
one of America’s leading retail stores 


NE of the largest and best 

equipped hardware stores in the 
United States is the Phillip Gross 
Hardware & Supply Company, of 
Milwaukee. 


Although most retail hardware — 


stores come well under the $100,000 
class, Gross Hardware does a busi- 
ness of $2,000,000 annually. 

This remarkable business has been 
built. upon an idea, part of which is 
expressed in the slogan, “If it’s from 
Gross it’s Good.” 

The rest of the idea has been ex- 
pressed by Mr. Gross in the state- 
ment above—veliance upon nation- 
ally advertised products. 


A policy that has paid — 


“Our slogan,” says Mr. A. G. Hein- 
miller, merchandise manager of 
Gross Hardware, “has made it al- 
most necessary for us to carry na- 
tionally advertised products, as they 


carry a guarantee that stands right 


back of our promise. 

“In all of our advertising, most 
of which is done in the daily papers, 
we make an effort to tie up with 
national advertisements in the Wom- 
an’s Home Companion and other 
magazines.” 

Substitutions of unknown brands 
for nationally advertised merchan- 
dise is never attempted by the Phillip 
Gross Hardware Co. 

Part of the company’s business 1s 
~ wholesale—and that too stresses 
nationally advertised products. 


How manufacturers help 
The Phillip Gross Hardware & Sup- 
ply Company has simply demon- 
strated in a striking manner a fact 


that successful merchants in al/ lines 
of business recognize: National ad- 
vertising 15 the best kind of local ad- 
vertising for the retail merchant. 

In the columns at the left, for 
instance, 1s a list of products adver- 
tised in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion—America’s greatest woman’s 
magazine. 

Every month women in 2,000,000 


of America’s best homes read Com-- 


panion-advertisements featuring 
these products. 

Right now scores of women in 
your neighborhood are reading manu- 
facturers’ advertisements in the 
August Companion—advertisements 


of products you carry. 


Who these women are 


Manufacturers advertisein the Wom- 
an’s Home Companion because 
they know that Companion readers 
are the most valuable type of cus- 
tomers you can have. 

They are the women in 2,000,000 
of the better homes. They belong to 
the above average families—people 
whose incomes are above the av- 
erage, who own their homes, who 
have families to clothe and feed, who 
buy steadily and in good volume. 

hese are the kind of customers 
that make a retail business pay. 
Only a few more, added to your 
regular business, would make a big 
difference in your net proht. 


Tie-ups that bring business 


Every month these women spend 
thousands of dollars for merchandise 
in your trade area as a direct result 
of manufacturers’ advertisements in 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Are you getting this trade? 

Are you letting these women know 
that your store is the place to get 
this merchandise? 

Manufacturers are ready to hel 
you do this. They supply you wit 
window trims, counter displays and 
other means of tying up with their 
national advertising. 

They are willing to do everything 
possible to help you let people know 
where to get the goods—after the de- 


sire for them has been created. 


_ The open door to better business 


This is the method by which Gross 
Hardware and a great many other 
successful retailers have built up 
volume and profit. 

Irrespective of the kind of busi- 
ness you are in, the same method is 
at your disposal. You too can get 
this profitable trade in the same way. 
that others are getting it. 


First: Carry the merchan- 
dise advertised in the 
Woman’'sHomeCompanion. 


Second: Feature this mer- 
chandise—let people know 
that you carry these Com- 
panion-advertised products. 


In the list of Companion-advertised 
products at the left check those 
you carry and start featuring them 
now. Also ask the salesmen and rep- 
resentatives of these lines for adver- 
tising and display suggestions. They 
will be glad to give them to you. 
Why not start now to make your 
store known as the place where these 
products can be bought? Begin this 
week to use more and more of the 
display material manufacturers have 
sent you, and to build up a clientele 
of steady-buying, profitable Wom- 
an’s Home Companion customers. 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


2,000,000 circulation 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW. | YORK 
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I Learned About Women From Law | 


I asked sternly. “Don’t you know that 
you must always tell the truth to your 
lawyer?” te tee oe 

“Oh, yes’m!”’ she brightly agreed. “But 
you see, Miss Falls, 1 was afraid you 
wouldn’t take the case if I told you!” 

There was no time to scold her. 

“Tell.me something,” I said, in my 
most confidential tone. ‘‘ Are you engaged 
to that young doctor who comes in here 
with you?” a 

She: blushed. ‘‘We-l-l, not exactly!” 
she qualified. 

‘But. you’re in love with him, aren’t 
you?” J insisted. - - 

A'deeper blush. ‘‘We-l-l—” she ad- 
mitted. | 7 

“If you’re married by next Monday, we 
can win your case,” I explained. ‘‘Other- 
wise, there’s not a chance in the world!” 

“Qh, I couldn’t possibly tell him about 
it!”? she exclaimed. ‘‘ You see, he’s never 
asked me, not in so many words! I don’t 
know—for sure—whether he wants to 
marry me or not! ”. . 

“Do you mind if I find out?” I asked. 
You go into the inner office and leave the 
door ajar!” — | 

“I’m going to ask you a very personal 
question!” I told Doctor West, when he 
came in answer to my telephone call. “You 
admire Willie May Stone very much, do 
you not?” | 

“Very much,” he said, getting red. 

“Are you in love with her?” 

‘“‘Er—yes!”’ he confessed, as guiltily as 
if he had been confessing to some major 
crime. 

“If you knew that she was going to 
marry somebody by next Monday morn- 
ing, what would you say?” 

“I'd say that somebody was going to 
be me!” he blurted, with more warmth 
than correctness. . 7 

‘She’s in there!” I pointed out. And 
then I left—that office was no place for 
me, just then!—and looked up a minister, 
and made arrangements for ice cream and 
cake at four o'clock. Then I went back 
and hurried them out to get the license. 


N MONDAY, when the case was called, 
the rather cocky young lawyer for the 
defense arose, smiling complacently, and 
made a motion to dismiss the case, on the 
ground that there was no cause of action, 
since. the girl was a minor. I got up. 
“May it please this court, I should like 
to amend the petition to show the author- 
ization of the claimant’s husband,” I said. 
“Her husband!” wildly exclaimed the 
attorney for the defense. 

Well, we won that time; but it took 
extreme measures to do it, and I had 
learned an important lesson—that most 
women are keeping something in reserve. 
Perhaps that’s what makes them an inter- 
esting sex. 

Men take women too much for granted, 
I think, in view of the fact that women are 
the mysterious sex. Almost every hus- 
band is prone to believe that he knows his 
wife down to her smallest thought. Don’t 
be too sure! That is my recommendation 
to him! A quarter of a century of being 


(Continued from page 37) 


made the repository of the hidden thoughts 
of women, their usually unspoken grieve 
ances, their small resentments that easily 
accumulate into an alarming mass, their 
unvoiced suspicions, their unrevealed hun- 
ger for affection, things that seldom 
come to light except in the case of real 
break between husband and wife, when it 
is perhaps too late, sometimes makes me 
wonder whether any husband really knows 
his wife. 

. “Have you told your husband how you 
feel about this?” I frequently ask a client 
who shows me startling depths of bitter- 
ness toward the man whose name she 
bears. 

‘“Oh, no—he hasn’t the least idea of 
it!” is the usual answer. 

- Every husband should make an effort, 
once a day at least, to learn what is at the 
back of his wife’s mind. He may not 
always succeed in this, but she will a 

reciate his interest, and the attempt will 
leep them from drifting apart. 


ASECOND characteristic of women, 
and one responsible for much misun- 
derstanding between the sexes, is that ap- 
pearances are far more important to her 
than to man. A large percentage of do- 
mestic difficulties, I have found, is occa- 
sioned by the tendency of women to em- 
phasize the importance of appearances, 
and the inability of men to understand 
the feminine viewpoint in this matter. 
One of the most frequent indictments 
that women make against their husbands 
runs something like this: 

‘He won’t let us live on the fashionable 
side of town. He pretends that he can’t 
see what it would mean to the children to 
grow up over there! I scrimp and save 
all the time, and then he complains every 
time (and goodness knows it isn’t often!) 
that I get a new dress.” 

There are some men, it is true a very 
few of them, who are. born with reverence 
for the looks of things. There are others 
who acquire it, and far more who have it 
thrust upon them. But the vast majority 
of men, obsessed by their interest in their 
work, cannot understand why women 
must make such a to-do about what men 
regard as comparatively unimportant. 

Peay every woman values appear- 
ances highly; if not her own personal 
appearance, then that of her children, or 


of her household -furnishings, or of her 
_ home, or her neighborhood. Eve was the 


only woman, I suppose, who never said 
indignantly to her husband, “But just 
think how it will look to the neighbors!” 
Nor is this feminine insistence upon show- 
ing a good front to the world too much to be 
decried, since much of the progress of the 
world has come about as the result of it. 

A woman is a woman, no matter what 
situation she may happen to be in, and as 
such she almost invariably has a thought 
to give to appearances, even in the midst 
of sorrow and fear and bitterness and pain, 
a statement which brings to my mind the 
case of Martha Brown. Things were look- 
ing just about as black as possible for 
Martha Brown, who lay in a darkened 


hospital room, swathed in bandages, mi- 
nus eyebrows and eyelashes. That day 
the front pages of the New Orleans papers 
had carried great headlines: 


Explosion in the Garden District. 
Martha Brown, ex-Boarding-House Keep- 
er, Suspected of Arson and Murder. 


““Well—ain’t I a sight?”” Those were 
her first words to me when I went to her 
in answer to a plea telephoned by a nurse. 
“TI guess I’m up against it,” she added, as 
a quite secondary thought. ‘Say, ‘clean- 
ne ee clothes isn’t any’ crime, 1s it?” 

he story she told me was briefly this: 
Having failed in a boarding-house venture 
on Lafayette Square, she had leased a 
furnished house in the Garden District; 
sharing it with a younger woman, a gay 
young thing who spent most: of her eve- 
nings at the dance halls on Lake Pontchar- 
train. Martha Brown, about to undertake 
a new business venture, considered herself 
desperately in need of new clothes, and 
was without money to buy them. She. 
therefore procured a large quantity of 
gasolene, and one evening she cleaned a 
number of dresses and furs, as well as some: 
hangings and a rug, and hung them on 
lines in the kitchen. The girl who Khved ° 
with her, coming home very late from a 
dance, went into the kitchen for a drink 
of water, and there struck a match, to get ~ 
her bearings. ‘Crash! Bang!” Disaster! _ 
Death! Noting remained but a badly ' 
burned and nearly suffocated Martha 
Brown, who was hurried to the hospital. - 

Her story sounded quite plausible, and I 
verified all the details she had given me. . 
But the current of suspicion ran heavy 
against her. She had had large insurance 
upon the personal belongings which: had 
been destroyed. The girl who had died : 
in the fire had had many friends. Vague 
and formless scandal was circulated about ~ 
Martha Brown, such meaningless but 
deadly gossip as might be formulated . 
about any unknown and _- unattached 
woman with no visible means of support. 


UICK action was demanded, and | 
went at once to Chief-of Police Boylan 

and urged that no criminal charge’ be 
brought against Martha Brown immedi- 
ately; that, on the contrary, she be per- » 
mitted to bring civil action for. the 
payment of the insurance on her property 
destroyed in the fire.’ The best lawyers on 
the Louisiana bar, I pointed out to him, 
were in the employ of the insurance comp- 
anies. They could be depended upon to 
ferret out all the evidence against Martha . 
Brown. If she won the case against them, 
she would be free to face the world without 
the stain of a criminal accusation against 
her name. If she lost—well—try her then 
for murder and arson! | 

Chief of Police Boylan finally con- 
sented. Martha Brown was removed to a- 
Sanitarium as a charity patient, with a 
policeman stationed in the corridor out- 
side her door. Every soul in the place 
believed her guilty of murder. 

Her nerves were so shaken by the 
ordeal,-and ,by the atmosphere of sus- 
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SUCH POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED 
America’s pre-eminence in International polo competition has 
been won just as Chesterfield won its present position among 
the world’s cigarettes — by clean-cut superiority over all comers. 
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picion about her, that I despaired of her 
ability to tell a straight story on the stand. 
One i he when I was at work on her case, 
a frenzied message from her was tele- 

honed to me. She must see me at once. 
bene. I hardly knew what, I hurried to 
her. She had been crying, and she looked 
at me with a guilt on her face that froze 
my blood. 

‘“‘There’s something I’ve got to tell 
you ’—her words were far from reassuring 
—‘‘can’t keep it to myself any longer!’ 

“What is it?” I snapped. I saw myself 
forced to confess to the chief of police that 
I had been in the wrong. I saw my client 
hanged by the neck until dead—a fright- 
ful vision for any lawyer to see! 

‘IT don’t know what you'll thmk!” she 
wailed. 

“Go on!” I said grimly. 

“Well, it’s cerible. I know; but I use 


hair dye, and I haven’t been able to get 


any since the fire, and now just look at my 
hair! JI just can’t go and face that jud 
and jury this way—I’d simply die! You lh 
go out and buy me some of the hair dye I 
use, won’t you?” 

I looked at Martha Brown’s softly gray- 
ing hair, a pleasant frame for her unre- 
markable face, and thought how much 
harder and less in need of sympathy she 
would look with dyed black waves over her 
forehead. 

‘**No hair dye for you!” I said firmly. 

I explained that her very life might 
hinge upon that fortunate chance of her 

ray hocks. In spite of all that I said, after 
i had gone, Martha Brown tried to per- 
suade the attendants to get hair dye for 
her; but luckily failed, having no money 
to give them. We won the case; but I do 
not think that she ever forgave me for 
making her appear with gray hair before 
twelve good men and true, 1n one of the 
most public moments of her life. 


HE third characteristic is that women 

appear to be the more mercenary sex, 
a quality due tess to their inherent 
natures than to the long generation of 
economic dependence behind them, and 
their present lack of understanding of 
business and financial affairs. They have 
come to exaggerate the value of money 
which has been doled out to them so long. 

Let me be understood very clearly on 
this point: I am not implying that women 
are mean in money matters. | think that 
if the respective position of the sexes were 
suddenly reversed, so that men should 
suddenly become the financiaHy depend- 
ent] sex, women might very possibly be 
more generous than men are now. But as 
It 1s at present, too many women see 
money issues through a magnifying glass. 

“He doesn’t give me a fair amount of 
the money he makes,”’ they say. 

“How much does he make?” 

“Well, he says”—always that lingering 
accent of doubt upon the “says’’—‘‘he 
makes a hundred dollars a week. But that 
doesn’t sound very likely to me. Why, I 
had a plasterer at work last week who 
makes twenty dollars a day; and is it 
prosane that my husband, who is in 

usiness for himself, would make only a 
hundred a week? Anyhow, if he isn’t 
making more than that, he certainly 
should be!” 

It is a rare wife who is satisfied with her 
husband’s money-making ability, I have 
found. “If husbands weren’t so easy- 


oing, 1f they only had the grit to ask the 
ss for a raise, if they cared at all about 
the needs and desires of their wives and 
children, they could get more money just 
as easily as not!” My clients assure me 
that this is so. 

The average husband has himself to 
blame for this attitude on the part of his 
wife. She considers him a remarkable 
being, much more able to work wonders 
than men tm general, and therefore able to 
make more money, if he really desires to 
do it. Asa rule, her husband swaggers a 
bit in this good opinion of hers, preferring 
admiration to sympathy. He fails to make 
his wife a partner in his business difh- 
culties. When he is hard pressed, male 
conceit prevents him from saying so, 
except m a vague and petulant way that 
his family too often mistakes for mere self- 
protective camouflage. 

If his wife does not understand the 
value of money, it 1s usually because he 
has not hel her do so by giving her 
a regular and adequate allowance, and 
msisting that she keep within it. 

But as the matter stands at present, I 
admit that the most disillusioning fact I 
have encountered in the past twenty-five 
years 1s this tendency of my sex to “take 
the Cash and let the Credit go,” as Omar 
puts it. Frequently, they take the credit 
too, until therr charge accounts sometimes 
become ternble bugaboos that haunt the 
dreams of the men who must pay them! 
This tendency toward apparent greediness 
in money matters I have found in women 
of varying classes and social and financial 
conditions. 


NE of the most dramatic incidents in 
my career as a lawyer came about 
through this apparent, rather than real, 
mercenariness of woman, owing to the lack 
of understanding of the wife and the failure 
of the husband to take her into his con- 
fidence. One of my clients was a man who 
had been in very comfortable circum- 
stances, but who was now faced by utter 
failure through unproftable speculations, 
into which he had been betrayed, I knew, 
through a desire to get money quickly to 
gratify the desires of his young and beauti- 
ful wife. On the day when the story of his 
failure broke in the papers I went to the 
up-town hotel in mich he and his wife 
occupied a suite. 
«Phey don’t answer,” the clerk told 
me 


Somehow or other, in spite of this infor- 
mation, I felt sure that the man was in his 
apartment, shutting his ears to telephone 
calls, no doubt, since they could have 
nothing but humiliating news to bring to 
him. I went up to his floor in the elevator 
and rang his bell. There was no response. 
The sixth sense that sometimes tells law- 
yers when their chents are in desperate 
need of them came to my aid. Unhesitat- 
ingly, I turned the knob of the door, and 
when it yielded to my touch went un- 
announced into the room. My client sat 
at his desk, with a revolver in his hand and 
the picture of his wife before him. 

Vou aren’t going to be a fool, are 
you?” I demanded. . . . There are times 
when the thing a client needs most is a 
little brutality. 

“*Read this,” he said dully. 

His wife had gone, at the first hint of the 
trouble, without even a good-by, except 
the written one which told him that/he had 


had “no right to make things so awkward 
for her!” Meeting? Yes; but it was he 
who had taught her to be greedy, by 
indulging her beyond all rhyme or reason. 
If he had ever treated her as a real wife, 
rather than as a spoiled child, very prob- 
ably she would have been at his side at 
that moment. 

Since this is no romance, but a chapter 
from life, I feel compelled to add that she 
never came back to him. He had treated 
her so long as a paltry and inadequate 
creature that she had finally become one. 
Happily, he did not make this mistake in 


his second marniage, in which he had the © 


ood sense to choose a woman who cared 
or him rather than for his money. 
ONE of the most amusing as well as one 
of the most pitiful cases m my ex- 
pertence, in which the feminine greed for 
money was apparent rather than real, was 
that of the mother of a smal! girl who was 
to inherrt a hundred thousand dollars at 
the age of twenty-one. mother was a 
former chorus girl who had married a nich 
man considerably above her in breeding 
and station, from whom, for years before his 
death, she had been alienated. The child 
was a precocious mite, fully conscious of 
her own importance as the future bringer 
of wealth. On one occasion, when the 
mother had brought the little girl to a 
conference in my office, I asked the two to 
luncheon. = 

‘“‘Now we'll have some ice cream!” I 
said, to make the supernaturally solemn 
infant smile. 

“I don’t eat ice cream!” she soberly 
piped. “It might make me sick!”’ 

““You don’t know how careful I feed 
her!” observed the mother. “If we don’t 
get that hundred thousand, it won’r be 
any fault of mine!” 

he youngster was taught at home. She 
ate, slept, and played the few safe and 
decorous games permitted to her under the 
constantly watchful eye of her mother. I 
used to toy wistfully with the thought of 
kidnapping her for a day, and taking her 
to a mice, germy circus, where she might 
eat her fill of peanuts and pop and pink 
ice cream! It seemed to me that her 
mother valued her most of all as a finanaal 
asset. But this thought was put to shame 
when I went to her home one day to find 
her seriously ill, and her mother frantic 
with fear. 

“I know what you’re thinking!’ she 
blazed at me. ‘Well, it ain’t so! I don’t 
give a hang if I never see a cent of that 
money, just so my kid gets well!” I am 
glad to say that she did. 

It seems to me that I cannot repeat too 
strongly that, in my opinion, the feminine 
lack- of understanding of business affairs 
and, more particularly, of money, is at 
the root of more family trouble im the 
United States than any other one cause. 
When people bewail the growing economic 
independence of women mm the nation, on 
the ground that it is threatening the 
marital state, [ can’t help thinkmg that 
they are taking a thoroughly superficial 
view of the matter. The economic depend- 
ence of women and their ignorance of 
money matters is a far greater enemy to 
true marriage than the reverse. 

The fourth characteristic is that wom- 
en_are capable of greater depths of 
pettiness\and greater heights of unselfish- 
ness than’ most men, in my opinion. Both 
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these qualities are well illustrated by their 
attitude toward will making, and divorce. 
When it comes to the wills made by others, 
women are very infrequently satisfied, 
and they often manifest a childish dispo- 
sition to be unreasoningly certain that the 
deceased must have left more money in 
existence than that mentioned by the 
terms of the will. I recall one instance in 
which I arrived at a home (the home, too, 
of supposedly well-bred, well-to-do peo- 
ple!) to find the very mattresses ripped 
open and the chair cushions torn apart ina 
futile and angry search for money that did 
not exist. Even the family Bible was 
ransacked in the furious endeavor. 

‘*Please don’t open that! Oh, please!” 
the loyal, stay-at-home daughter begged, 
when finally a little pasteboard box fell 
into the hands of the vandals. 

Made certain by her plea that they 
were on the right trail at last, the other 
daughters and the daughters-in-law tore 
open the box—and out fell a poor, pathetic 
gray switch, the last innocent vanity of 
the dead woman, who had wanted every- 
one to think that her hair was_ her 
own! 


[ IS frequently a difficult thing to make 
a will for a woman, because she so often 
desires to keep on controlling her posses- 
sions after her death. Asa rule, she prefers 
to leave the property in trust, its interest 
to go to her beneficiary for life. But, of 
course, eventually it must go to someone 
outright, and this realization ts usually a 
shock to its feminine owner. 

Very often the phraseology that women 
wish to insert into their last will and 
testament is an amusing if appalling 
example of a woman’s desire to have the 
last word. Almost every woman has some 
in-law whom she particularly dislikes, and 
I have known many cases where women 
have left bequests to these in-laws appar- 
ently for no better purpose than because 
it gave them an opportunity to accompany 
the gift with a final gibe. 

‘“‘T leave my emeralds to my beloved 
sister-in-law, Lie , who so long has 
coveted them, though I fail to see how, 
with a complexion like hers, she can ever 
hope to wear them,”’ 1s a very fair instance 
of the feminine phraseology which lawyers 
must tactfully persuade women to omit 
from their wills. One of my clients, a 
peppery old lady, the wives of whose sons 
were always at swords’ points, wished to 
include her epitaph in her will, and had 
hit upon this as her idea of an enduring 
reproach: 


Here I lie, at peace at last, happily deaf to 
the quarreling of my descendants. 


But there is a bright side to the story of 
women as will-makers. Women, far more 
than men, I think, deprive themselves of 
small and larger luxuries, in fact of things 
that would commonly be considered neces- 
sities, in order to face more to leave 
to their children. And in all the years that 
I have practiced law I have never made a 
will for a woman who desired to leave her 
money to her husband on the condition 
that he should never marry again. Indeed, 
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the great majority of them have said 
something like this: 

**My husband’s the kind of man who 
needs someone to look after him. All I 
want is for him to be happy!” 


HEN it comes to the matter of 

divorce, women sometimes present 
the most childish and unreasonable griev- 
ances as their reasons for action. The mere 
good looks of their husband’s stenographer 
seems a perfectly adequate cause for divorce 
tosome wives. One chent, I recall, declared 
that her husband was unsocial to the point 
where he became a public nuisance, and, 
being pressed for details, explained that 
he refused to learn to play bridge! 

But here’s an important point to re- 
member: The average woman who goes 
to a lawyer to talk about a divorce does 
not really want one at all. She wants, first 
of all, to tell her troubles, to get sympathy, 

erhaps to have a polite club to hold over 
het husband; to be able to discipline him 
with: ‘“My lawyer tells me—”’ Very often 
she wants, touchingly, just to be reassured 
of her husband’s ieee by this outsider. 

I remember one pretty and inconsistent 
wife who rattled off a long list of com- 
plaints against her husband, and wound 
up by demanding whether all that was not 
ample reason for divorce. 

“Yes, if your husband has really done 
all that you say he has, you can get a 
divorce,” I told her. ‘Do you want one?” 

“Why, certainly not!” she flashed. 

On the other hand, | have known several 
wives who loved their husbands deeply 
and genuinely, yet acceded to their request 
for a divorce because they felt that their 
mates had outgrown them and could no 
longer be happy with them. And I have 
known other women who, though they 
had long ceased to love their husbands and 
had been given every reason for divorcing 
them, yet refused to do so upon grounds 
which would be harmful to the men. 

**He’d lose all his friends 1f I did,”’ such 
women have said to me. “It would hurt 
him dreadfully in business!” 

For the mother instinct frequent! 
persists in women, even when love 1s eed 
A judge tells the story of a case on record 
at the Court of Domestic Relations, in 
New York City, of an Irish wife who, 
appearing to make complaint against her 
husband for cruelty and failure to support 
her, nevertheless gave that belligerent 
individual fifteen cents to go out and get 
a clean collar before court opened: ‘‘So 
that the jedge kin see you lookin’ pretty.” 
And almost all women, I have found want 
the men who belong to them to, “‘look 
pretty”’ in the eyes of the world. 


> 


HE fifth characteristic is that when 

women are inclined to be lawless, they 
are frequently more lawless than men 
or, at least, more openly and flagrantly 
lawless. Any lawyer whose practice has 
extended over a period of years must have 
many instances of the instinctive dis- 
regard of the law which women seem to 
feel when it clashes with the best interests 
of those dear to them. Sometimes women, 
thoroughly good in other respects and at 


at first, then more gently, punctuated 
with smiles at times, and sometimes with 


for the man 


other times, would give almost any evi- 
dence on the stand to save those they love, 
if they were not rigidly pinned down to 
the truth by their lawyers; not at all 
because these witnesses were naturally 
untruthful, but because, in such crises, 
women seem to have the faculty of believ- 
ing that a thing is true because they want 
it to be true. 


PPE sixth and probably the most con- 
spicuous characteristic of women 1s 
their hunger for affection and love. Ot 
course this 1s a quality which they share 
with the whole human race; but they seem 
more dependent upon love than’ men, 
more ready to sacrifice for it; their lives 
are more likely to be a failure or a success 
according to its absence or its presence. 

More than wealth or luxury or ease, the 
average woman wants to love her husband 
and to feel sure that he loves her. 

I had a title once in New Orleans of 
which I was very proud. After the pleasant 
Southern fashion, I was called Miss Rose, 
the Reconciler. Happiness pays no fee, 
as O. Henry has somewhere pointed our; 
but I have never been so pleased by any 
cases | have won as by those that never 
came to court. I don’t claim credit for 
them, however, for the results were 
accomplished by a very simple formula, 
one that would doubtless be scoffed at 
to-day as hopelessly sentimental by many 
up-and-coming young graduates of the 
law schools. 

“I want you to tell me where you spent 
your honeymoon,” I would say, when the 
woman had finished her statement of 
grievances. ‘Tell me all about it, please.” 

The story would be told, impatiently 


tears. For the women who still wanted a 
divorce at the conclusion of that tale, 
there was one question more: 

‘*Aren’t you ever terribly lonely now 
ou married then!” 

‘““What’s the use? He isn’t like that any 
more!” they would protest. “*He—why, 
he couldn’t be!”’ 

“Maybe that’s what he’s thinking of 
you!”’ I would suggest. ‘‘Maybe hes 
terribly lonely too, for that girl who loved 
him so much, who believed in him, who 
was going to help him do great things! 
Don’t you want to find out if he isn’t, 
before you go any further with this?” 

Sometimes they wouldn’t, of course, but 

uite often they would. And their mutual 
Hees would frequently be that a divorce 
was the last thing in the world of which 
they had any need. 

For. after all, when it comes right down 
to it, men and women are pretty much 
alike, take them by and large. They’re 
just plain, everyday folks, all of them, 
who sometimes muddle themselves up in 
mistakes and twist themselves about in 
naughtiness, like the bigger children they 
are, but who, for the most part, would 
like to be good, who turn bewildered and 
wistful eyes toward the rainbow end called 
happiness, and who have usually a better 
chance of finding their way to it with a 
friendly hand in their own. 


EDGAR A. GUEST tells you next month what his religion means to him. Tolerance and rev- 
erence and faith, he says, are the mainsprings of his life as well as of his work. In this article he 
takes you into his confidence, relates how he came to have high respect for all denominations and 
creeds, and shows how religion has brought him moral strength, great’ happiness, and prosperity. 
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So happiness came 


to that little old lady — 
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An ornament in 
any room 


The new ARCOLA, with its 
glistening porcelain enam- 
eled jacket and transparent 
door panels, isan ornament 
in any room. And, by its 
scientific construction, au- 
tomatic damper control 
and tight-fitting door, it 
saves a surprising amount 
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of fuel. Send for the book 
that gives the full facts. 


T WOULD hardly be fair to tell you 
her name; but she lives in a little 
town in Iowa, and she has to be very care- 
ful, for her means are exceedingly limited. 


So careful, indeed, that when her house 
was heated witha stove, she allowed herself 
only two scuttles of coal a day. She wore 
her shawl most of the time and on very 
cold days, as she said, “I just went to bed.” 


The heating dealer who installed her 
Arco ta glanced at her thermometer while 
he was at work. Outside the temperature 
was zero; inside it was only 45°! 


The next day ARCOLA was warming the 
livingroom and three American Radiators 
had transformed the three other rooms. 
The dealer, stopping in to see the results 
of his work, found the temperature at 
70° throughout the house. 
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through mdiator warmth in every room 


The crowning element in the little old 
lady’s happiness was the discovery that 
ARCOLA actually burned less than the two 
scuttles of coal which she had been allow- 
ing to the dusty, inefficient old stove. 


Transform your home, as her home has 
been transformed. You can do it far more 
easily than she did, because our new Easy 
Payment Plan enables youto have ARCOLA 
for justasmall down payment,thebalance 
in easy monthly installments. Your Heat- 
ing and Plumbing dealer will explain the  ARGOLA. 
plan; meanwhile, send at once for an eee 
interesting ARCOLA book. 


For sale by the Heating and Plumbing Trade everywhere 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 52, 1807 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Sales Offices in all principal cities 


Distinctions 
Without 


Differences 


O men start out in life 

on the same footing; 
each works hard, each 
strives to provide against 
the future,butoldage finds 
one a success; the other, a 
failure. 


Wherein Hies the differ- 
ence between these two 
men? Why does one suc- 
ceed and the other fail, 
when. each has the same 
impulse tosaveand invest? 


One distinction is in the 
way they choose their in- 
vestments, for while one 
buys blindly, his haphaz- 
ard choices reflecting 
neither judgment nor ex- 
perience, the other soberly 
weighs every factor of safe 
investment. 


Your own investment 
success is such a simple 
matter to assure that you 
cannot wisely delay deci- 
sion. Today, send for a 
book which has safely 
counselled many; a book 
responsible for invest- 
ments mounting into the 
hundreds of millions, 
every dollar of which has 
been faithfully paid when 
due. To get this book, costs 
nothing — simply ask for 


Booklet I-1521 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
505 Fifth Avenue 
at goth Sr, 
New Youn 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jachson Blud. 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Pest Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


@ 1925—S8. W. S. & Co., Ine. 
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THE FAMILY S MONEY 


If All Women Were Like My Wife Every 
Man Would Own His Own Home 


wife had when we became engage 

She insisted that we must never pay 
rent, but that we must always have our 
rent money working toward buying a 
home. 

With her assistance I managed to save 
half my salary each month, which meant 
that we had $500 at the end of the year. 
It was the first money I had ever saved, 
and it gave me a feeling of pride and re- 
sponsibility which I had never before ex- 
perienced. 

The days we spent looking around for 
our home were the happrest of our court- 
ship. We found in a growing section of 
the city a delightful Reet cot cd home, 
for which we paid the staggering figure 
(in those days) of $3,500, putting our $500 
down as the first payment. Our monthly 
payments were $30, including mterest on 
the principal. 

In a few years my wife conceived the 
idea that we ought to go into income pro 
erty. I was now earning $175 2 mbath; 
and although this was more than double 
what I made when I married, the cost of 
living had tripled. Also, we had two grow- 
ing children to consider. Yet, in spite of 
all this, my wife managed somehow to lay 
aside some little sum, either five or ten 
dollars every month, so that we soon had 
about $1,000 in our savings. We sold our 
home for $5,000, receiving $1,000 down 
payment, and a first mortgage of $4,000 
Carrying six per cent interest. 

We now bought a flat, with five rooms 
on the upper and five rooms on the lower 
floor. For this we paid $7,000, making a 
cash payment of $2,000, apes rainy 
the $1,000 down payment we had just re- 
ceived from the sale of our house and the 
$1,000 in the savings account. The 
monthly payment was $60. We rented 
the upper flat for $35, and we paid the 
balance of $25. The monthly payments 
which we received on the $4,000 hrst mort- 
gage were left intact and allowed to ac- 
cumulate at interest. 


WHEN our eldest child married, my 
wife thought it would be nice to 
move into an apartment. 

We found a desirable house containing 
four apartments of four rooms each, for 
$17,000. The terms would be a cash pay- 
ment of $5,000 with monthly payment of 
$150. We sold our flat for $8,500, $1,500 
down, taking a first mortgage of $7,000 at 
six per cent for the balance. 

his $1,500, plus $3,500, represented by 
funds accumulated from the $4,000 first 
mortgage, made up the $5,000 paid down 
on this apartment house. We rented three 
apartments at a rental of $40 each, netting 
us $120 per month, and we paid the differ- 
ence of $30, allowing the $7,000 mortgage 
money to accumulate. 

Just this last month we made our last 

ayment on the apartment. Besides, we 
ive let about $7,000 accumulate on the 
first mortgage on our flat. So to-day we 
have $120 rentals coming in from the 


I: ALL started with the set idea m 


apartment, and around $35 a month in- 
terest from the mortgage. The figures 
show that at no time did we pay more than 
$30 a month for shelter. This sum is 
surely much more reasonable than most 
rents. H. J. S. 


Why I Have No Clothes That 
Are Fit to Wear in Public 


AM always deeply interested in your 
articles dealing with the family’s 
money. It delights me to know that 
so many young married couples see the 
wisdom of laying by a certain part of 
their savings against their declining years. 

My story shows the other side of the 
picture. I am writing from the experience 
of a wife and mother in a home where the 
saving habit was ignored. All too fre 
quently, my husband persisted in pinning 

is faith to the too familiar slogan of 
“* Let each day take care of itself.” 

The children came along rapidly, as 
they almost always do in poor families. 
They had to be fed, clothed, and educated. 
Fitting my children for useful lives has 
been one of my unyielding determinations. 
I am carrying out a urpose, but it is 
ony through much self-denial, hard work, 
and the strictest economy that I am able 
to keep them in college. Of course I am 
thankful that I can do so, at the expense 
of any personal hardship. I cannot help 
thinking, however, that a bank account 
—even a small one—to which to tum 
mle other resources fail, would be a god- 
send. 

Here are some of the perplexing, and 
often humiliating, conditions which, after 
thirty-five years of hard work, I am forced 
to meet, all because we lacked the wisdom 
to save: 

I seldom attend church, because I have 
no clothes fit to wear in public; I long for 
a little vacation and a visit back to my old 
home, but there is never any money; I can- 
not entertain my friends, much as I would 
like to, since I seldom have a day off. 

With what little time and money I can 
spare, I do manage to visit the sick and 
help the destitute in a small way. I ama 
great reader, but lack of means prevents 
my having my much-loved magazines, 
except back numbers, on my table. | 
cannot even afford a newspaper. 

Besides keeping the home, making a 
aati raising chickené: doing all the 

amily sewing and keeping summer 
boarders, I earn a neat sum in various 
ways. But college books, college clothes, 
even severely plain ones, and enrollment 
fees call for so many dollars that there 1s 
seldom a dime left for pleasure. However, 
I am looking forward to the time, not so 
far away, when my four children will have 
finished college and be ready to take their 
laces among the world’s workers. Then 
[ shall no longer spend my waking hours 
trying to solve the problem which, at 
present, 1s)ever(confronting me. 
MRS, L. R. Y. 
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Y—thousands of men and women 
—have precious dollars saved through 
years of self-denial and courage. 


Once they get the notion that their dollars 
can be doubled or trebled in a short time, 
through speculation or luck, nothing but the 
loss of all or part of their treasure brings them 
to a clear understanding of the perils of in- 
vestment. They need the danger signal— 
money's red flag of warning—the danger 
signal of unwarranted risk. 


ess & 8 


To the office of a big insurance 
company come pathetic stories of 
money lost in speculation and un- 
wise investments. Dismayed men 
and women, when it is too late, 
tell their experiences of funds pro- 
vided by life insurance or saved 
by thrift, lost in wild-cat schemes 
promising great returns, sunk in 
“sure thing” tips from well-mear- 
ing friends and relatives, or frit- 
tered away in stock speculation. 


The pity of it is that the hardest 
blows often fall on those least able 
to bear them—on men past the 
age of self-support, on women 
with no business experience, on 
young people trying to get a start 
in the world. 


The Eternal Temptation 


Over and over again one hears, 
“Surely there must be some way 
that I can get more than 6% on 
my money with safety. lam prom- 
ised—practically guaranteed— 
that a certain stock will pay 10% 
or more and probably double in 
value. Only a few people know 
about this. A friend has just told 
me and says I must act quickly 
or lose the chance. Shall I invest?” 
The answer, in most cases, is 


The United States Government is tryin 

to put out of business and put in jail al 
pa agra crooks ope those 
who prey upon eons of small means—= 
who can least attord to lose their money. in: 
Whenever you receive circulars or pamph- 
lets or letters offering to you rich 
over night, turn them over to the Post 
Office Department so that the Government 
mayinvestigateand,if necessary, prosecute. 


Better Business Bureaus of various cities, 


bankers associations, national associations 
of manufacturers and other groups are 
issuing warnings against fake stoc 
moters. 
hands to prevent the stealing of 
billions of dollars by these financial 


Money’s Red Flag 


There is a definite danger line 


» in investing money, and that line 


Hime is located today at about 6%. 


DOLLAR PIRATES! 


“The first thing to do, Blackie, is to look at the map 
and pick out a town where smart people have 
money in banks. Somewhere in this big United 
States people have been saving up coin for years, 
just waiting for us to come and get it.’’ 


So said J. Rufus (Get-Rich-Quick) Wallingford, 
smiling and enga Dg character from the pen of the 
late George Randolph Chester. So true to life—his 
counterparts are to Bold 
in the open and cunning behind cover, they plunder 
alike the simple, the greedy, the rich and the poor. 


According to Postmaster General New, the people 
of this country are robbed by dollar pirates of more 
than $1,000,000,000 a year in mail-fraud schemes 
alone! How much more is lost through other 
frauds cannot be estimated. 


Don’t let a Wallingford get your savings ! 


found the world over. 


-““NO—that is not an investment, 


it is a speculation.” 


The dollar pirates point to a few 
fabulously wealthy men and tell 
you that these men took chances. 
But they say nothing about the 
brains and the hard work which 
these men put in, along with their 
money. The victim listens, be- 
lieves, plunges—and loses. 


Records show that in all lines of 
business, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, large and small, the majority 
of new enterprises fail. And in 
the purely speculative, big-prom- 
ise ventures the losses are appal- 
ling. 


pro- 
ny organizations are join- 


tricksters. ged to mail free a booklet, “How to Invest 


Many of the foremost manufacturing 
pant are trying to protect their workers 

y issuing warnings in pay envelopes and 
on Bulletin Boards. Suggestions for 


Published by 


This does not mean that every- 


_ thing below 6% is sound, nor that 


everything above is speculative, 
but—Money’s Red Flag of warn- 


) ing appears at this level. Beware 
| of the untried, unseasoned offer- 


ings. Remember—‘“the higher 
the rate the greater the risk.” 
Remember also that those who 
have but little money to invest 
are the ones who can least afford 
to take chances. 


Investing is a Profession 


Investing money is a highly spe- 
cialized profession based on a 
wide knowledge and _ constant 
study of many lines of business. 
None but experts know the com- 
parative and ever changing values 
of various investments. Safe in 
vestments cannot be made on 
memory of past values. 


Go to a bank and ask to be di- 
rected to the best man to advise 
you about investment. You will 


find yourself welcome es 

in the best bank in os 

your community, even i A 
though you have only Ce 
a small amount to <™% { 
invest. The banker $-°!.-?: 
of today will try to %& /« oo 


protect you against  /.4, | 
fraudulent invest- ; 


ments becausegeneral «4 j*2." 
prosperity, which ine {7">, 
cludes yours, helps 2s. 
the bank’sprosperity. “Ves 
notices will be mailed on request to in- at : ws 
terested executives. baie 2 Sr! 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- pon See 
pany will neither criticize nor advise as to te 2 
any particular investment but gern” bene 
our Money” dealing with the general c r let al 
problem of investing which may aid you Hey a aes 
to avoid financial pitfalls. Send for it. Pee SE ae 
HALEY FISKE, President. ce ees 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY-NEW YORK 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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What My Religion 
Means ‘lo Me 


ELIGION has been the great- 

est single influence in my life. 

At forty-three, I can look back 

and see that but for the 

spiritual teaching and help 

which I received from my mother, the 

achievements which have strengthened 

and comforted and pleased me most could 

never have been. Without that religious 

belief which she impressed upon me, I am 

certain that I should not be where I am 

to-day. I should not have the friends 

which are mine, nor the place which I 

occupy. I should be somewhere back in 

the desert of doubt and skepticism, grop- 

ing and struggling along, seeking material 

success with only the poor tools of my 
ability. 

Without my religion, I should have 
made enemies where I have gathered 
friends. 

Without my religion I should have gone 
down, where I have climbed up; & should 
have been sordid, where I have found joy 
- an being sentimental; I should have been 
shunned, where I have been welcomed, and 
although I might have made money and 
saved some portion of it, | am sure that I 
should have done many things which 
would have been to me a shame and a 
regret. 

Without my religion, I should have 
suffered a loss in self-respect and in the 
esteem of others. 

Iam convinced that religion 1s necessary 
to worth-while achievement. 

I want Bud, my boy, to know this. 
The sooner any young man discovers that 
belief in God and belief in his own divine 
purpose are vital to his career, the better 
it will be for him. I would rather die 
leaving nothing to my boy but his reli- 
gion, than to Bie leaving him a fortune, 
with no religion. 

If I can but impress upon him, as-‘my 
mother impressed upon me, the fact that 
God has given him a soul to be his for all 
eternity, that he has been blessed with 
divine powers to beautify and glorify 
that soul, if I can give to him the sure 
belief in a Supreme Being, I shall not 
have to worry about his future. He will 
be safe against temptation. He will be 
able to see crooks and liars and cheats 
prosper temporarily, and still retain his 
own honor. With that faith, he can be 
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manly, self-reliant, independent, humor- 
loving, artistic, athletic, friendly, and 
whatsoever he wills to be. The boy who 
has faith in God will have faith in himself. 

The football player with a religion is a 
better player than the boy without one. 
The business man with a real, live, ear- 
nest religion is a better business man than 
the scofiing non-believer. All the great 
men of nearly all the ages have had a 
religion. 

But with Bud’s own faith I want him 
also to have respect for the religion of 
others. His soul can never become truly 

reat by warping it into the strait- 
jacket of the bigot. Religion has suffered 
most from two classes of people—the 
hypocrites and the bigots. 

The bigots have stained their concep- 
tion of Christianity with bloodshed and 
crimes; the hypocrites have made religion 
appear ridiculous and dishonest. It is 
difficult to guess which has done the more 
harm. The bigots have driven men away 
from the church; the hypocrites have 
kept countless numbers out of it. 

i want Bud to know that he can have 
his religion without being a mollycoddle. 
He can keep his manhood and his faith 
side by side. He can laugh and be reli- 
gious; he can play football, swim, go 
hshing, and hunting; in short, he can 
express in his own way the joy of being 
alive, and at the same time be religious. 
I can see nothing in the church or its 
teachings which should change a naturally 
robust, healthy-minded, joyous human 
being into a pasty-faced, smug-smiling, 
hand-stroking, intolerant creature, neither 
all man nor all woman. 


N@tHING has hurt the church more, in 
my opinion, than the fear among the 
young people that religion would put an 
end to laughter and amusement. The old- 
fashioned church entertainment was a 
nightmare of boredom. It was reckoned 
almost a sin to laugh in the vicinity of a 
church, 

Hypocrisy has dealt more than one 
foul blew to the church. The saintly 
hymn-singing person of the Sabbath who 
spent the week days in anything but 
Christian business practices has been an 
enemy and a hindrance to religion. He 
has made cynics and scoffers of our youth. 


The religious fanatic and the religious 
rouch have been too much in the Tae 
ight, although they are not true types of 

the Christian religion. They have uncon- 
sciously made he teaching of religion 
most difficult for its best and manliest 
leaders. They have builded a wall of 
prejudice which still exists, against which 
the real people within struggle in vain, 
and over which the young people without 
disdainfully refuse to climb. 


HAT church which can convince the 

young people that they may live their 
lives normally within its fold, may have 
their pleasures and their freedom of 
action, may think for themselves and 
express their own opinions without fear 
of being squelched and humiliated, will 
find youth participating in its activities, 
and will come into an ever-broadening, 
soul-inspiring influence. 

I was born into and taught in the 
Swedenborgian faith. This is one of the 
beautiful religions of the Protestant side 
of the Christian church. Numerically it 
has never been strong, and probably never 
will be. But spiritually it has had an 
influence which has been felt throughout 
the world. Its growth is held back, 
perhaps, by the fact that its doctrines 
require close and intensive study, without 
which much of its beauty is difficult to 
grasp, and much that it teaches difficult 
to understand. 

I never passed very deeply into the 
doctrines of my church. I received my 
religious training in the Swedenborgian 
Sunday-school in Detroit; but I learned 
more from my mother than from anyone 
else. Into the intricacies of the church’s 
correspondences and symbols, its explana- 
tions of the doubtful and puzzling passages 
of the Scriptures, I cannot go now. How- 
ever, I did take out of that little church, 
which stood for years at the corner of 
Cass Avenue and High Street, in Detroit, 
a faith in God and life eternal which has 
sustained and protected me through all 
the trials and temptations which the years 
have brought. Perhaps, after all, that 
was the purpose of those penderously 
heavy doctrinal sermons which oftentimes 
were over my head and far beyond my 
youthful understanding. 

Since our marriage, my wife and I have 
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attended the Episcopal church, because 
she is an Episcopalian. So I ama Sweden- 
borgian by birth, and an Episcopalian by 
marriage. 

And now for an inventory of my reli- 
gious experiences. I am satished beyond 
the slightest doubt that whatever good 
habits 1 have acquired I owe to my 
religion, and whatever bad habits and 
shortcomings and failings I have, I owe 
to grosser and more material influences. 

Out of my religion have come the verses 
of mine which have had the widest appeal. 

I owe to my religion my 
home and the peace within 
It. 

I owe to my religion my 
ability to make friends and 
keep them. 

] owe to it whatever of 
patience has been mine and 
whatever steadfastness of 
purpose I have displayed. 


I OWE to it my powers of 
understanding, for 1t was 
from my mother and her 
religious teachings I caught 
my first glimpse of the 
great brotherhood of man. 

And it has all been so 
simple, and so practical. It 
has not changed my nature 
nor altered in the Ge my 
manner. It has regulated 
my conduct, but it has 
never kept me from a sport 
in which it was proper to 
indulge, nor has it kept me 
out of a business venture in 


which 1t was honest to 
snnane 
have met and walked 


and talked with all manner 
of men. I have laughed 
with the loudest, joked with 
the coarsest; visited as a re- 
porter the vicious and the 
vile, and have done it with- 
out losing their respect or 
my own. 

I have been neither a 
mollycoddle nor a brute. I 
have preached religion to 
no one nor have I tried to 
alter any man’s religious 
opinions. I have tried never 
to be a wet blanket on the 
fire of any man’s pleasure. 
I have made just a few 
rules for mayecll and none 
for my neighbor. I have 
tried to keep my religion, my belief in 
God, and my faith in eternity, as a re- 
straint for me alone. 

I have not been what is called a regular 
church-goer. I have never been a deacon 
or a warden or a pillar. As a boy, I 
pumped the church organ twice every 
Sunday for two or three years, and once 
in a spirit of mischief I let the wind die 
out, to the utter destruction of the 
anthem. It was something I had secretly 
wanted to do. I thought it would be 
funny to desert the organist in the middle 
of his masterpiece! 

The temptation to try that experiment 
was irresistible. On three or four occa- 
sions I let the wind die down until the 
little indicator was almost at its last notch, 
but my courage failed me. At the last 
second I swung the bellows stick viciously 
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up and down and saved the day for the 
organist. 

But the time came when I simply had to 
go through with it. I ceased pumping, 
and sat back and awaited results. yee 
came speedily enough. Soon the organ 
flattened out in one long, dismal wail! I 
could hear the organist’s fingers striking 
the ivory keys, but there was no other 
sound. The choir tried to continue with 
the anthem, but the congregation began 
to titter and the titters increased to 
audible laughter. There were frantic 


My Creed 


O LIVE each day as though I may never 
see the morrow come; to be strict with 
lenient with 
others; to give the advantage, but never to ask 
for it; to be kindly to all, but kindlier to the less 
fortunate; to respect all honest employment; to 
remember always that my life is made easier and 
better by the service of others, and to be grateful. 


myself, but patient and 


To be tolerant and never arrogant; to treat all 
men with equal courtesy; to be true to my own 
in all things; to make as much as I can of my 
strength and the day’s opportunity, and to meet 
disappointment without resentment. 


To be friendly and helpful wherever possible; 
to do, without display of temper or of bitterness, 
all that fair conduct demands; to keep my money 
free from cunning or the shame of a hard bargain; 
to govern my actions so that I may fear neither 
reproach nor misunderstanding nor words_ of 
malice or envy, and to maintain, at whatever 
temporary cost, my own self-respect. 


To keep faith with God, my fellow men, and my 
country. 


This is my creed and my philosophy. I have 
failed it often, and shall fail it many times again; 
but by these teachings of my mother and my 
father I have lived to the best of my ability; 
laughed often, loved, suffered, grieved, found 
consolation, and have prospered. By friendships 
I have been enriched, and the home I have 
builded has been happy. 


calls for me on the electric buzzer, and the 
next week there was a new boy pumping 
the organ. 

Thus ended my connection with the 
church in an ofhcial capacity. I con- 
tinued to attend, but my place thereafter 
was in the family pew, ives the family 
could keep an eye upon me. 


AFEW years later I was a reporter on 
the Detroit “ Free Press,” and my duty 
on Sundays was to report news about the 
churches. Within a few months I had sat 
beneath the teachers of nearly every reli- 
gion and creed. I had attended services in 
orthodox Jewish synagogues and reformed 
Jewish synagogues; masses in Catholic 
churches; baptisms in Baptist churches; 
revivals in Methodist churches, and 
so on through the long list of them all. 


EpaGar A. GUEsT. 


I had been in cathedrals and little frame 
mission houses, and I made the discovery 
that all of them, from the greatest to the 
humblest, were trying for the same result— 
to do good. I have never been in a church 
in which I have ever heard a minister 
attempt by his utterances to degrade a 
man or lower his standards or ideals. 

In the course of timeI made still another 
discovery: My visits to these churches 
had enriched me with various friendships. 
Rabbi Leo M. Franklin has been my 
friend almost from the day of his arrival 
in Detroit, more than 
twenty years ago. The 
same is true of Bishop Gal- 


lagher, of the Catholic 
Church, and Bishop Hen- 
derson, of the Methodist 
Church. I count among my 
friends the priests and 
ministers and the laymen 
of all the denominations 


and almost all the known 
faiths of the country. 


HAT a loss would be 

mine if I should let re- 
ligion build a wall of preju- 
dice about me! 

What if I were to live my 
life only among Sweden- 
bore1ans or Episcopalians? 

What if I were to restrict 
my friends to those of my 
own particular little faith? 

I might as well determine 
to walk only with people 
who wear bow ties like my- 
self, or gray suits. I don’t 
hike pumpkin pie, but if I 
shunned all the people who 
do I should have to give up 
the company even of my 
wife and children, who are 
very fond of it. 

So in those early reporto- 
rial days of mine I added to 
my religion a resolution not 
to be a bigot. I determined 
never in advance to like or 
dislike any human_ being 
because of his religion. | 
That which gives comfort to 
another, I decided, I would 
respect. The man whose be- 
lief in God 15 strong enough 
tou lead him to go to anv 
church has that kinship «ith 
me which makes of him a 
brother. He may lose my 
friendship by wrongdoing; 
may lose my respect by vicious habits 
and crooked dealing; I may shun him 
because he is loud and vulgar and dis 
tasteful; 1 may despise him because | 
have found him to be a liar or a cheat or 
self-centered to the extreme, a faithless 
husband and an unkind father, but I 
shall never censure him for his faith nor 
deny him my good will because of his 
religion. 

I have always tried to be tolerant. 
Clinging fast to my own religion I have 
endeavored, as far as it was within mv 
power to do so, to support and respect all 
churches. 

Bud, my boy, be tolerant of your 
brother’s faith. Nothing that he learns in 
his church will degrade him or you. No 
religion will teach him to cheat you oF 
harm you or lead you astray. If you shall 
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find him unworthy of your trust and your 
companionship, it will not be because of 
his church but in spite of it. You may be 
sure that he got his vicious habits and his 
mean practices elsewhere. He is not bad 
because he is Catholic, Jew, or Protestant; 
he is bad because he has deserted his 
religion. 

One of the most pleasing little bits 
which have ever appeared in print about 
me was elinhed: a few years ago by 
a Catholic weekly which 1s circulated 
through Michigan. An inquiring corre- 
spondent wrote to the editor this question: 

“Is Edgar A. Guest a Catholic?” 

The editor printed his reply in about 
these words: 

““Edgar A. Guest is not a Catholic. 
We understand that he is an Episcopa- 
lian; but we should like to say to our 
inquirer that all Catholics who know him 
consider him their friend.” 

The further I go up the hill of life the 
more tolerant I become. The more I see 
of men and their practices, the more I 
discover this truth: The best people are in 
the churches, and the worst people are 
out of them. 


RELIC ION is more necessary to a young 
man than to an old man. Old people 
may find comfort in the church, but their 
habits of life are fixed and they are 
comparatively safe from serious dangers. 
Young people have suffered little, and 
they do not need the comfort which the 
aged seek. They need friendships and 
ideals and wisdom and strength and 
counsel, and an opportunity to fulfill their 
dreams. They need laughter and song 
and good nature and kindly thought 
and human understanding. Religion 
could provide them all. 

Religion pays. Get this straight, Bud— 
crooks and highwaymen and gangsters 
and rioters, and all the lowest elements of 
mankind, are seldom or never religious. 
But Presidents, and statesmen, and great 
lawyers and great artists, and the leaders 
in all the trades and professions, usually 
are. 

The people who go to the churches are 
the best people of the community. For- 
get the smug hymn-singing hypocrite and 
the narrow little bigot, and remember 
only this fact: If you hope for the best; 
if you would make the most of yourself 
and your opportunity; if you would win 
honor and good will and the world’s 
esteem, you will need all the courage and 
all the inspiration and all the strength 
which your religion can give you. With- 
out religion you will never be as great a 
man as you would be with it. 

Bud, you can keep your faith in God 
and follow any profession you may choose. 
It will not restrict your opportunity or 
become an obstacle to your ambition. 
It will not deprive you of a single decent 
pleasure or rob you of a single manly 
friend. You will not have to associate 
with sissies to be religious. You can be 
red-blooded and virile and strong. If you 
should choose to become a prize fighter— 
I hope you won’t—I should want you to 
cling to your religion. You would be a 
better prize fighter for your faith. Your 
religion would keep you from striking a 
foul blow. It would make you a generous 
victor and a gracious loser. It would give 
you character and demeanor which would 
make you popular with your spectators. 
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DO. O. SPELLMAN, DETROIT 


Edgar A. Guest, who is one of the most popular newspaper columnists in the United 
States, has also won a place in many hearts as the teacher of a practical spiritual 


philosophy. 


In the accompanying article, Mr. Guest tells why he has tried to make 


tolerance and reverence and faith the mainsprings of his life, as well as of his work 


You would lift prize fighting to a higher 
level by your example. 

You may not believe it now, but some 
day you will discover that the good men 
in ail evates and all professions and in all 
places have a religion. They don’t all go 
to church every Sunday. They don’t all 
wear black clothes and somber expres- 
sions on their countenances. They dont 
despise decent fun. They go to baseball 
games and theatres and dances; they 
play cards, and they have their little 
faults and weaknesses, but in the main 
they are sustained in trial by an unfalter- 
ing faith in God, and they keep their 
souls and lives as clean as possible for the 


life eternal which surely is to come. 


THE man who is in any way worth- 
& while has a religion of some sort. 
Frank Reilly, my publisher, and I were 
sitting together one day a few weeks ago. 
Suddenly he turned to me and said: 
“Eddie, do you know where your 
greatest strength lies?” 
““No,” I answered. ‘‘ Where is it?” 
“‘It’s in the religious note you strike 
in your verses,” he replied earnestly. 
“In all the letters which come to us 
regarding your work there 1s always men- 


tion of some particular little bit which has 
to do with your faith.” 

“I’m glad to hear you speak of it in 
that way,” I said. ‘‘In other words, you 
mean that my religion has made me a 
little better workman, a little more valu- 
able to myself and to you.” 

“‘T wasn’t thinking of it in those words,” 
Reilly continued, “but I suppose that is 
precisely it. With your religion you un- 
doubeedls are a better man for us than you 
would be without it. I should say that we 
sell many thousands more of your books 
because you are, at heart, deeply religious, 
than we should sell if you were not.” 

“Then, Frank,” I said, ‘““my mother 
was right when she taught me to believe 
in God, and I have been right in sticking 
to that belief. It has actually paid me in 
dollars and cents. All the time, I was 
simply writing the thoughts I have had 
and have come to believe, which spran 
out of my mother’s early training at 
counsel, and those things which have 
seemed so true to me have also seemed 
true to others. But I wasn’t thinking of 
prone or popularity when I did those 

its." 

‘““No,” he answered. “That is probably 
the reason you (Gontinued on page 107) 
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With a crash, the door, that Magnusson had closed behind him, burst open. In it stood a fireman, 
soot and coal dust and sweat from his ears to his naked waist. . . . *‘Captain, the fire-room!’’ he panted 


The Squarehead 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ANTON 


T WAS in the American consul’s 
office I first saw him. He was sitting 
back in a dark corner, apparently 
waiting for someone or something; 
the only impression I got of him in 

the shadow was of a huge body much too 
big for his small chair. Then the vice 
consul looked up from the man he was 
talking to, and nodded at me. 

‘Hi, Doc. How’s the hospital? Dwight 
was in here, but had to skip on; he left 
word he’d be back by for you. I’ll talk to 
you soon as I finish with this fellow.” 

‘‘No hurry,” said I, as I sat down. 

The vice consul was already speaking 
again. ‘‘I tell you I can’t do anything 
for you!” JI heard him say curtly to 
the slouchy, unshaven creature he was 
addressing. “You should have thought of 
all this before you jumped ship.” 

The creature set up a whine: ‘‘You’d 
’a” jumped yourself, sir. Weevils in the 
grub—rotten beef—it wasn’t fit grub for 
a pig even!” 

‘“‘But why do you come to me?” 
demanded she vice consul quickly. “TI 
can’e handle any complaints 
British ships.” 

‘You mean you ain’t going to do 
nothing for me?” whined the deserter. 

‘No; I found one job for you and you 
quit it. Now you'll have to look out for 
yourself. When you find a skipper that'll 
take you, I'll sign you on—and that’s all 
I’ll do for you.’ 

At that the slouchy, beery thing 
turned to the rest of us, as if to call us to 
witness. ‘One fine Guv’ment we got, 
ain’e it?” he whined malevolently. “‘Lets 
a guy starve, in a furrin country like this!” 

At that I could see the vice consul flush. 
He stood up quickly. ‘“‘That’s enough!” 
he said. Vou shifeless bum—get out of 
here before I pitch you out!” 

He started as if he would carry out his 
threat. But just then the big man stirred 
in his corner; he came out into the light 
with a speed surprising in one of his bulk. 
He slipped in front of the slouchy de- 
serter, and his voice when he spoke was 
like oil on troubled waters—deep but 
marvelously smooth. 

*“Here,” he said; “I take him, sir. I 
don’t need no more men—but I take him.” 

‘** But—but he’s no good, Captain. He’s 
shiftless. A deserter. A bum.” 

““That’s all rmght,” was the placid 
answer. “You get my papers; I sign 
him on.” 


about 


HE vice consul stood for a moment as 

if to protest, then slipped away into the 
inner ofhce. While he was gone I looked at 
the stranger. He was biggereven than I had 
thought. He was enormous—feet, hands, 
body, and head. This last, under its 
thatch of yellow hair, was Scandinavianly 
square. His face, despite all its weather- 
beaten ruggedness, had a guilelessness 
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A story of the sea 
By R. de S. Horn 


about it that reminded me somehow of a 
child’s. But the crow’s-feet at the corners 
of his eyes, and the faint gray at his 
temples, made me feel immediately that 
more years had buffeted him than his 
vigorous frame would indicate. 

[he deserter was appraising him too. 
He spoke up hurriedly in his whining 
voice: “‘How much wages you pay?” 

““I pay the reg’lar American wages,’ 
was the easy answer. ‘‘You know how 
much they are.” 

“Huh—” began the sailor complain- 
ingly. “I ain’t goin’ to sign on f’r no 
forty-five. It’s wuth fifty, and—” 

But the vice consul, returning, had 
caught the last words. “‘What’s that?” 
he Tenmanded: ‘“‘Say, Captain, you aren’t 
going to pay him wages, are you?” 

he blond old captain nodded. es,” 
he said gruffly; “I pay him reg’lar wages. 
ae take him straight down to the 
ship. 


WHEN they had gone, the sailor slouch- 
ing behind, I spoke to the vice con- 
sul—the big sea captain had somehow at- 
tracted my fancy—‘‘Who’s the Viking?” 

““Who, that? That old squarehead?” 
He laughed. “‘Why, don’t you know 
Magnusson? He’s the skipper of “The 
War Baby’?”’ 

“*The War Baby’?’ I repeated un- 
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comprehendingly. 

“Well, that’s what they all call her 
around here,” he laughed. ‘‘Her real 
name’s the ‘Columbia.’ Lumpy, bluff- 


athtub. 
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bowed, waddling—regular old 
Don’t you know the ‘Columbia 

I shook my head. “But why ‘The 
War Baby’?” 

‘“‘Because she was one. There were 
folks who profiteered in ship-building, 
you know, the same as in everything else. 
Of course most of their hulks are rotting 
back home now—couldn’t compete with 
real boats after freight rates dropped; but 

ou still see one every now and then. 
if Magnusson wasn’t a darned squarehead 
this one would have broke him long ago.” 

“You mean he owns part of her?” 

“Most of her. He got her pretty cheap, 
I suppose, after the war. I’ll bet it took 
all his savings at that, though. If he 
wasn’t his own skipper and_ operator, 
he couldn’t run her at all. That’s all 
these squareheads are good for, though 
—milking cows, raising potatoes, and 
running one-ship, shoe-string companies 
on a shoe-string margin!” 

““Isn’t he American?” I inquired. 

““Oh, yes; has to be to hold an American 
master’s ticket. Came over when he was 
a baby, I guess; he’s got very little accent, 
you notice. Some American to put on 
exhibit out here!’ There was exquisite 
sarcasm in the vice consul’s voice. ‘Then 
suddenly he grabbed my arm. And this 
time there was no sarcasm whatever: 


OTTO FISCHER 


“Now, that is what I call a_ proper 
American!” : 

Someone had come out of the inner- 
ofice door, accompanied by the consul. 
There was something in the stocky body, 
the dark features, the reddish-brown 
beard, and the alert, bulletlike head that 
seemed vaguely familiar. Evidently, he 
was a person of importance, from the 
deferential way the consul attended him ~ 
all the way to the outer door to bid him 
good-by. “Sorry you have to hurry 
away, I heard the consul say. “Any 
time I can be of assistance, all you have 
to do ts call on me.” 

‘“*That’s Lunnberg! Lunnberg himself!” 
whispered the vice consul in my ear. 

Then I remembered where I had seen 
the face—in a newspaper I had hurriedly 

lanced through at the hospital. ‘‘Lunn- 
erg? Shipping man, isn’t he?” 

eT say!’ The vice consul was em- 
phatic. “One of the biggest in America! 
Over here to make some sort of big 
deal now. Ships aren’t all, either: oil 
wells, refineries—gosh only knows what 
he hasn’t got! And factories—they say 
he did half the Government’s contracts 
during the war!” 

“He doesn’t look like an American,” I 


ventured. “‘Not even as much as our 
friend Magnusson.” 
“They're both naturalized. Mag- 


nusson’s from the north of Europe; 
Lunnberg’s from the south somewhere.” 

' Just then Dwight, the doctor on the 
cruiser “‘Concord,’” came in, and I went 
away with him. We had been medical 
internes together, Dwight and I, but 
hadn’t seen each other for years, until 
we ran onto each other away out here in 
the East—he on the American cruiser up 
from Manila, and I at the Christian 
Hospital. The ‘‘Concord” was returning 
south next day, and it was to be our last 
dinner together aboard. 

As we passed the docks on our way 
down, the story of Magnusson and his 
ship came back to me, and I mentioned it 
to Dwight. He suddenly laughed and 
flung out his hand. ‘“‘That’s the old 
‘War Baby,’ he announced, pointing. 
“That’s the ‘Columbia,’ right now.” 


LOOKED over at the freighter. She 

was not pretty. She had the bluffest 
bow and stumpiest derricks I had ever 
seen. No one would ever have mistaken 
her fora yacht by her lines. But I did note 
that her paintwork was clean and neat, 
and there were no rustflakes nor dishgure 
ing blotches of red lead anywhere on her. 

‘“‘Magnusson certainly keeps her clean, 
anyway, grinned Dwight. 

“You know Magnusson then?” 

“Know that old squarehead? Who 
doesn’t! He’s been banging around the 
East out here ever since the war; does 
most/of his carrying out here.” Dwight 
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shook his head. ‘‘There’s something 
quite pitiful about his getting stuck with 
that old tub. Even a crack boat has a 
time making expenses these days.” 

** Well, exactly what is wrong with her?” 

“Wrong with her? She’s one of the 
eraftiest little items on our war bill—or 
so I’m told! You know the shipbuilding 
scandals during the war—wooden rivets, 
defective plates, rotten boilers, and the 
like? Well, this is one of ’em.” 

“Seems funny that an old sea captain 
would get stuck with one like this, doesn’t 
it?” I observed. 

“Oh, I dunno,” returned Dwight 
carelessly. ‘“‘Sea captains are funny 
ducks, anyway. I guess these merchant 
skippers all look forward to the day when 
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Lunnberg was in the same boat with the captain and me. ... But Magnusson 


they'll have a ship of their own. Mag- 
nusson couldn’t ever have bought a really 
good boat, so he just bought the best 
one he could—this one. He's happy, I 
suppose— But, hello: here’s our gang- 
way.” 

And then in the cruiser’s wardroom, 
with the talk all of target practice, and 
going south, and what sort of summer the 
crowd had had at Baguio, I forgot all 
about Magnusson. 

In fact, I might have forgotten him 
completely if the consul hadn’t sent him 
up to the hospital ten days later, with a 
note in his hand and a bad foot. A freight 
box had dropped on it and mashed it 
up, and then inattention hadn’t done 
it any good. It was in bad shape. I 


put him straight to bed, despite his pro- 
tests. 

‘Better a week in bed, and two good 
legs, than one leg the rest of your life,’’ I 
told him. ‘By the way, Captain, how’s 
that deserter getting along?” 

He looked up in surprise, and then 
smiled, apparently remembering me in 
the consul’s office. ‘“‘Oh, that feller? 
Theck-k-k; he’s no good! I knew he 
wasn’t when I signed him on.” 

“You knew—then why in the world 
did you ever take him?” 

My patient grinned, and again I caught 
that impression of childlike guilelessness 
that had so attracted me. “‘Oh, I just 
hate to see an American sailor on the 
bum in,a. foreign,,country. It makes the 
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had no eyes for him, no eyes for anything except the ‘‘Columbia’’ back there 


natives look down on us. That deserter 
feller, though, he jumped again to a dago 
ship.” Magnusson squinted down at his 
bandaged foot. ‘How long it’s going to 
keep me here?” 

*“Depends on how you behave,” I 
retorted. 

He grinned again. “It’s good thing 
then I got a good mate, hey?” And he 
resigned himself to bed and a rolling chair 
with patience unusual in a seaman. 

But he did not find time heavy on 
his hands. The second day the children 
found him; we had a great many chil- 
dren patients. With children’s perspicacity, 
they penetrated right through @ hard 
old shell-back exterior to the friendliness 
beneath. They would cluster about his 


chair by the hour, pestering him for his 
amazing sea yarns, or mythological and 
folk tales from the North. I thought he 
must have children of his own. But when 
I asked him, he shook his head vigorously. 

““Y’see,” he explained, with his eyes 
twinkling, ““when I was young I was 
too much on the go. Time I begun liking 
a girl in one port, my money ’ud run out, 
and I’d have to ship for another port, 
maybe the other side of the world. 
When I’d get back she’d always be 
married!” 

“But when you were older?” I per- 
sisted. 

The twinkle left his eyes then, and he 
became more serious. ‘‘Well, when I 


was older, I’d been to sea on ships;;so- 


long I’d got away from the idea of trying 
it ashore with a girl. Figured an old 
shell-back like me hadn’t no_ business 
imposing on some nice, gentle girl ashore. 
Anyway, ships are an awful lot like wom- 
en, and more like children, you know. 
Got the same little tempers and tricks, 
good and bad.” He suddenly grinned 
again, half-seriously, half-humorously. 
“Why, that little old ‘Columbia’ of mine, 
she’s that mischievous sometimes, you'd 
think she was alive, with a temper and a 
soul and feelings you could hurt—yjust 
like a darned kid . 

It was on the tip of my tongue to ask 
if the ‘Columbia’ had bad points too, 
when Chee San came up with little Eunice 
and. saved( me) (Continued on page 76) 
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MAY never reach genius heights as 


an author or as a banker, but as a 

professional automobile passenger 

my technique is just about perfect. I 

have been getting free rides in other 
fellows’ automobiles since just after the 
days when an automobile looked like a 
camel, and was little more than an at- 
tachment bolted to the side of a large 
brass horn with a rubber bulb the size of 
an inflated hot-water bottle. And the 
free rides I have had would, if placed end 
to end, reach from hither to yon and back 
again—except in a few cases, when we 
never did get home. 

I began letting my friends own the 
automobiles, while I rode free, away back 
_ in the days when a woman passenger 
considered herself practically nude unless 
she had a pair of goggles and a nine-foot 
veil, and hen you entered the automobile 
by a rear door 1n the second story. 

I was probably firse chosen as a car 
companion because I had Grade-A legs, 
and could walk home from practically any 
distance an automobile could carry one 


I also had a strong voice, useful in yelling, ‘‘Aw, go chase yourself!’ 
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' Tm The 
Free-Rider Of 
The World 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


DRAWINGS BY TONY SARG 


before all the tires blew out and the motor 
melted and ran out through the exhaust 
pi which was about twelve miles. _ 

Tales had a strong, raucous voice, with 
ability to make itself heard above the 
whanging of the motor, useful in yelling, 
‘* Aw! go chase yourself!” when the yout 
of the nation shouted, ‘‘Get a horse! Get 
ahorse!”” This permitted the owner of the 
automobile to give his entire attention to 
steering, which he did with both hands, 
both feet, distended eyes, and grim reso- 
lution to meet death like a man. 

In steering an automobile in those early 
days of my free rides, the driver needed 
the help of all present. The path of a car 
down a dirt road was as straight as a map 
of the coast of Maine; it was just port and 
starboard, here and there, starboard and 
port all the time; and whenever anything 
appeared in the road it was necessary for 
every passenger aboard to stand up and 
shout, “Right! Right! Right!” This 
meant the weer should turn to the left. 

When we approached a horse or team, 
it was the duty of the passenger to open 

the back door of the 

, car and climb down 

\ and lead the _ horse 
around the 


or team 


Champion 


automobile. This was to prevent the 
horse or team from putting its or their 
front hoofs in the car while standing on 
its or their hind legs. 

The driver, at these perilous moments, 
usually ran the car off the side of the road, 
sinking the off wheels in the muck to their 
axles. And after the horse or team had 
passed, the free-rider assisted in taking 
down fences to be used in getting the car 
out of the muck. 

If the job was successful and the car 
was got back on the road, it was usually 
decided that we had gone far enough, and 
we drove home. If the job was not suc- 
cessful and the car was not got back on the 
road, it was usually decided that we had 
gone far enough, and we walked home. 

As I recall it, manufacturers made 
nothing but second-hand cars in chose 
early days. Atleast, no one seemed to own 
anything but second-hand cars. There 
was probably one man somewhere—a 
billionaire—who bought cars when they 
were new; but among my friends the style 
was to hunt up a car that had cost $8,000 
and buy it for $780. This included the 
hairpins that had been used to reconnect 
parts that had decided to get out of the 
automobile business and go elsewhere. 

_ I remember one car that, in addition to 
its original appurtenances, contained 418 
hairpins, and all absolutely necessary to 
the continued existence of the Se bile 
Of these 327 were of the black-enameled 
variety of hairpins. 
64 were brass, and :7 
were “invisible.” No 
one ever started on 
a long tour—sav 
thirty miles—in those 
days without one 
woman and one child 


I’m the Champion Free-Rider of the World, by Extis PARKER BUTLER 
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With no scenery in view except our host’s trousers seat 


aboard; the woman to furnish emergency 
hairpins and the child to furnish chewing 
gum for mending radiator leaks. 

I knew one man—I don’t think much 
of him, because he never gave me a free 
ride—who, some years later, actually 
made an automobile trip to California and 
back, and his only expense in repairs, 
aside from a set of tires, was five cents for 
a package of chewing gum to mend a 
radiator leak. 


AVING been one for so many years, 

it is my opinion that the free-ride 
specialist is born and not made. Of late 
years, with automobiles becoming so 
plentiful that they, fill every road and 
stick over the edges of bridges, there has 
come into being the “hitch hiker.” Some- 
times he is conceited enough to claim to 
be a free-rider, but he is not really entitled 
to admission into our organization. 

The hitch hiker stands at the edge of 
the road and points with his thumb in the 
direction he wishes to go. He usually 
mentions, when he is given a seat, where 
he wishes to go. He often has a complete 
tour mapped out; he will start—as one 
did—from northern New York State, go 
across to Boston, down through Provi- 
dence and into the Berkshires, round by 
Millerton, north to Albany, and so back 
to northern New York and home. 

The young man in question was 
moving on a better schedule than he could 
have made by train. He had left home on 
a certain day, and would reach home 
again on a day decided upon before he left 
home. He said that sometimes he had to 
wait a while at a “‘change automobiles” 
junction, but the longest he had ever had 
to wait was thirty minutes! 

These hitch hikers now travel every- 
where throughout the United States. If 
they are respectable in appearance they 


can get hitches to anywhere. As this lad 
said to me, “‘It lets me see the scenery.” 
But your real professional free-rider looks 
down on the hitch hiker as a mere 
amateur. 

The genuine free-rider never buys a car 
and never expects to; he depends on his 
friends for his rides. The hitch hiker 1s 
Itke Cousin Susan, of Bill Center, who 
comes once a year to spend a week with 
you; but the professional free-rider is like 
Aunt Julia, who comes and stays the rest 
of her life. 

Up at Smith College the seniors are 
permitted to have cars during the final 
semester, and a lot of them do have them 
—everything from imported cars to flivver 
station wagons—but the rest of them are 
in what they call up there the ‘Sponge 
Club.” 

It is a merry little jest; but all over the 
United States I and my fellow professional 
free-riders have an unorganized Sponge 
Club that does business in all the se- 
mesters of all the years. We were in 
business long before the automobile was 
invented. 

In those days we accepted drinks or 
cigars, but never handed them out. The 
unofhcial president of the Sponge Club in 
those days was the fellow who said, when 
asked to have a cigar, “If you don’t mind, 
Jim, I’d rather have the dime.” Now the 
unofhcial president is the fellow who takes 
the free ride, lets the car owner buy his 
meals, and takes a nap in the shade at the 
side of the road while the tire is being 
changed. 


AS a ride sponger, I began my career 
back in the days when going forth in 
a gas wagon was an adventure permeated 
with weird dangers, when only the reck- 
less and daredevil men could be coaxed 
aboard the dangerous vehicles. 


When one of my friends came for me 
with his one-lunger, and it stood at the 
foot of the walk rattling like a tin shop 
suffering from Saint Vitus’s dance, and 
shaking so that it jarred the apples from 
the trees in the back yard, my whole 
family used to kiss me good-by, and go 
back into the house with tears in their 
eyes to see if my will was still in the place 
where I usually kept it. 

I would climb in, put on my friend’s 
extra goggles, brace my feet, and he 
would throw in the sluech: Instantly the 
car would give a jerk, throw me against 
the dashboard, jar my teeth loose from 
their sockets—and stop dead. My friend 
would then get out and wind the crank. 

This—in those prehistoric days—was 
called “cranking the car.” It consisted in 
petting in front of the car, putting the 

andle of the crank low down, bracing the 
knees and pulling sharply upward on the 
crank handle. This caused all the blood in 
the body to rush into the veins at the 
temples. This, I understand, was what 
started the car. If not enough blood 
rushed to the head at the first try the 
operation had to be repeated. 


OMETIMES I have started for a ride 
early in the morning, and had to sit in 
the car all day while my friend cranked at 
the car—and then go back into the house. 
This was what we called “an all-day ride.” 
Sometimes my friend could rush enough 
blood to his head after eighteen or twenty 
tries to start the car to agitating again. 
Usually, he was so exhausted that he had 
to sit down on the horseblock and rest for 
half an hour before he was able to climb 
into the car. If he was a gentleman he 
handed me a cigar to smoke while I 
waited for him to recuperate. 
I have never cranked a car. I never 
learned how. After (Continued on page 208) 


A Gust Of Wind Played A Curious 
Part In MacEwoy’s Career 


It blew a paper off his desk, and caused him to submit a bid $119,000 lower than he 
had intended — But he thought himself out of this hole, and learned 
a lesson from the incident that has helped to make him 
one of the leading contractors in the East 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


F IT had not been for the prank 
played by a mischievous gust of 
wind, Clifford F. MacEvoy would not 
have built one of the greatest public 
markets in the world. 

It happened six years ago, when the 
City of Newark, New Jersey, decided to 
build a public market, and called for bids 
for its construction. MacEvoy, one of the 
young contractors of the city, barely 
thirty-three years old, was 
among the bidders. It was 
by far the biggest contract 
he had ever bid on. He 
labored for months over the 
estimates, working and con- 
sulting with various sub- 
contractors who would take 
Over certain parts of the 
enterprise. 

When the final copies of 
the estimates were made the 
assistants checked them 
again and turned them in 
to the chief for a last read- 
ing. MacEvoy pushed back 
the other papers on his desk 
and began to go over the 
contracts. When he was 
about a quarter through, 
his ’phone rang, and he 
turned away to answer it. 

At this moment a gust of 
wind came dancing down 
the street and in through 
the window, lifted the top 
sheet from the pile of esti- 
mates, and shifted it across 
the desk to a pile of papers 
covering an entirely differ- 
ent subject. When Mac- 
Evoy finished telephoning, 
the pile of papers lay appar- 
ently as before. Time pressed. His assist- 
ant ran off the totals, and the bid was 
sent in. 

When the bids were opened MacEvoy 
was found to be $114,000 below the next 
lowest bidder! The difference in the 
amounts was so great that it disturbed 
him and he made a hasty review of his 
estimates. Everything seemed all mght. 
He was awarded the contract for building 
the market. 

A week later, while examining the 
papers on another contract, he came 
across the missing sheet. The figures upon 
it totaled $119,000. Had this sheet been 
included in his bid he would not have 
received the contract, as he was $5,000 
higher than the next bidder. And now, 
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on his own estimate, he faced a loss of 
over a hundred thousand! It was a bad 
predicament. If he confessed his error he 
stood convicted of carelessness in making 
up his estimates; if he did not confess, he 
must stand a considerable loss. 

His friends counseled him to be frank. 
The city had no desire to see anyone lose 
money, and the discrepancy between his 
bid and that of the next man had already 


Think Out the Short Cuts— 


Then Go Ahead 


“| BEGIN any piece of work with the idea 
that for each part of it there is a simpler, 
quicker, less costly method than the one in gen- 
eral use,” says Mr. MacEvoy, “and I consider 
it my first task to find that better way. I de- 
liberately look for short cuts, and I look for 
them in advance. I do not allow myself to be 
stampeded into starting anything until all 
the operations and methods are clear in my 
mind. In other words, I don’t start a job 
until I know how I’m going to finish it. The 
time to hurry is after you have tackled the 
physical aspects of your job. 

“But never let anvone hurry your thinking. 
The more thoroughly you think in advance, 
the more short cuts vou will find, and the 
more speed youll make in the long run.” 
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been the subject of much comment. Mac- 
Evoy acted on thisadvice. The commission 
discussed the matter at length, and de- 
cided that to disturb an awarded contract 
would establish a bad precedent. Mac- 
Evoy would have to go ahead. He squared 
nis shoulders. 

‘All right,’ he said. 

He realized within the next few days 
that he had a very difficult road to travel. 
A part of the press of the city was skep- 
tical. He was a young man who had been 
singularly successful in the contracting 
business, it is true. He had put up ad- 
ditions to the Mutual Life Benefit Associ- 
ation Building; he had built the Ampere 
Station for the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad; and under adverse 


conditions he had constructed a railroad 
for the United States Government for the 
carrying of war supplies. But he was a 
very young man for such a big piece of 
work as the building of this gigantic 
public market. Besides, he had openly 
admitted an error in his estimate. The 
citizens of Newark prepared to watch the 
construction of the market which was to 
be paid for out of their pockets. 

Meanwhile the young con- 
tractor was going over his 
contracts figure by figure. 
He had based his costs on 
regulation methods; if he 
was to come out without 
loss and rehabilitate him- 
self in the eyes of the public 
he must devise methods 
that would save time and 
labor. He spent long hours 
in study. When the equip- 
ment for digging the foun- 
dations arrived, there was 
an immediate sensation. In 
place of the twenty-ton 
steam shovel ordinarily used 
for digging foundations, 
MacEvoy sent to the mar- 
ket site a seventy-ton steam 
shovel heretofore used only 
in railroad construction. 
Several rival contractors 
shook their heads. Some 
of them had never used a 
shovel of this weight. 


ST PHE boy 1s crazy,” they 
said. But when the 
shovel went into operation 
they stood on the walks and 
pondered. The site of the 
market had been occupied 
by buildings, and the removal of dirt for 
the foundation was made more difficult 
by the stone and brick of the old cellars. 
Where the twenty-ton shovels would have 
taken three quarters of a cubic yard of 
this mixture as a maximum, MacEvoy's 
Importation was taking two and a quarter 
cubic yards at a bite! The work was pro- 
gressing at a much more rapid rate than 
that stipulated by the contract, when 
suddenly there came a halt. Reaching 
the level set by the engineers for the 
supporting pillars of the market, Mac- 
Evoy had come upon “‘bullsliver.” Now, 
bullsliver is a sticky, reddish clay almost 
fluid, and about as useful for foundation 
work as quicksand. It was evident that 
the foundations (Continued on page 216) 


Clifford F. Mac Evoy 


MR. MacEVOY is here seen standing in the shadow 
of the huge dam he built at Wanaque, New Jersey, for 
the North New ppreey Water Supply Commission. 
Although he is still in his thirties, Mr. MacEvoy is one 
of the big contractors of the Fast. His achievements 
include the construction of the famous public market 


at Newark, New Jersey. Because his earnings were 
needed to help support his family, he quit high school 
at the end of two years, but he put himself through a 
technical school by taking night courses while he was 
holding down a ial as a bookkeeper. At nineteen, Mr. 
MacEvoy went into business for himself. 
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CHESTER T. CROWELL, 
writer of short stories and 
magazine articles, and_ his 
small daughter, Cathleen, at 
their home near Pompton 
Lakes, New Jersey. Mr. Cro- 
well looks as if he were trying 
to think up an answer to 
Cathleen’s question, ‘Daddy, 
why do people have noses?” 
Born in Ohio, and reared in 
Texas, Mr. Crowell, who is 
thirty-seven years old, came 
F,ast in 1919, in order to be in 
closer touch with the maga- 
zines to which he was a con- 
tributor. (Left) The Crowells 
holding down the family car. 
From left to right, they are 
Chester, Junior; Chester, Sen- 
ior; ““Teddy,” Cathleen, Mrs. 
Crowell, Madeleine, and Mary 
Elizabeth. 


Its A Wise Father 
Who Can Answer His Own Child 


I have five children, and they have convinced me that little folks do not ask foolish 
questions — They want to know things that are so profound that none of 
us can explain them, and because we can’t we have got into the 
habit of listing children’s questions as silly —Some brain 
twisters that my youngsters have put to me 


By Chester T. Crowell 


LL my life I have heard that 
children annoy their parents by 
asking silly questions. Know- 
ing no facts to the contrary, I 
assumed that the generally 

accepted statement on this subject must 
be true, and prepared for quite a bom- 
bardment as our flock grew to hive. 

They were the first little ones that I 
had really known. But through them I 
have since become acquainted with quite 
a number of children. Much to my 
surprise, I have found their conversation, 
particularly their questions, every bit as 
intelligent as those of grown persons—and 
very frequently more so. 

The fact that you are unable to answer 
a child’s question—and I often find my- 
self in that position—certainly does not 
prove that the question 1s silly. It 1s far 


more likely to mean that the question © 


aims so directly at a fundamental problem 
that no one has been able to answer tt. 

Some of the finest examples of the 
honest, inquiring mind, uncorrupted by 
false premises or guesswork philosophies 
that I have ever encountered were ex- 
hibited by children about four years of 
age. No matter how erudite a scientist or 
philosopher may become, I do not believe 
that he can improve upon the integrity of 
method employed by a bright child of 
four. 

Comparison 1s fair, because the wise 
man and the child are doing precisely the 
same thing; namely, trying to increase 
their store of truth. But the adult, by the 
time he is thirty-five years of age, has 
waded through so much trash that he is 
lucky if the very course of his efforts has 
not gone astray. The child, having had 
no such experience, possesses a marvel- 
ously accurate compass, even though he 
doesn’t know the sea. 

I am tempted to say that any person 
who finds children’s questions silly had 
better look himself over a bit—there is a 
chance that he may be growing sluggish 
mentally. 


I ASSUMED the role of father with just 
about the usual preparation, which ts to 
say, none at all. And I have worked at it 
in just about the usual manner, which its 
to say, irregularly and with only hazy 
notions of plan or purpose. Therefore my 
remarks on the subject are to be taken for 
tust What they are—remarks, not preach- 
ments. 


Heaven knows I’m no expert. If I have 
any message at all, it 1s possibly to 
indicate some of the things a parent can 
get from his children. As to what he 
should do for them I never have been sure. 
Indeed, I doubt 1f a man could have been 
more ignorant about children than I was 
when the nurse attempted to place our 
first-born in my arms, and oly caused 
me to collapse from sheer panic. Cold 
perspiration broke out on my forehead, 
my knees were weak, and I felt as though 
I had been hit in the stomach. Several 
days later I had the same sensations when 
I looked on while the nurse bathed the 
baby. I didn’t know how firmly those 
little limbs were fastened on, and the hor- 
rible thought assailed me that the child 
might come to pieces. That’s the kind 
of father I was. 


fee a busy man time passes rapidly. 
Three years skipped away in what 
seemed to me a few weeks, and presently 
the little lady whose introduction had so 
unnerved me was asking questions. There 
she stood, wearing a halo of blond curls, her 
eyes alive with interest, adorably dimpled 
knees peeping out from under her tiny 
skirt. The very idea of her asking ques- 
tions! But she wanted to know a lot of 
things about God. I sat there dum- 
founded, blinking at her. I wanted to say, 
*‘Look here, young lady, did somebod 
put you up to this or have you been read 
ing a history of the Middle Ages?” 

As to whether her questions were silly 
or not you have my permission to supply 
your own answer, but they were the very 
questions that the learned men of France, 
Germany, England, and Italy debated for 
upward of half a century. Some of these 
questions were settled at various great 
congresses, others were so unsettled by 
these congresses that wars resulted. 

More than once it occurred to me that 
my infant stated her questions just a 
bit more clearly than the old scholastic 

entlemen who fought over them so long. 

ly answers, I am afraid, were pretty badly 
fumbled, but it 1s my recollection that 
there was no fumbling on the part of the 
quiz-master. Some of those questions 
have always impressed me as unprohtable, 
but other men who gave their lives to 
learning didn’t think so. 

Among the ones | remember were: How 
old is God? Where does he live? How big 
is he? Is he afraid of the devil? How big 


are angels? Can you see them? Are they 
like steam or mist, so that when seeing 
them you also see through them? (In 
other words, what space, if any, do they 
occupy? which was at one time a much- 
debated question.) Did God put the grass 
burs on the vacant lot at the corner? If 
so, why? And could he remove them? 
This course of inquiry, by the way, is 
precisely the same as that which engaged 
the energies of the original pessimists and 
optimists. One school held that God had 
made the world for human woe in order to 
lead us to heaven. The other held that 
there was much material for happiness in 
this world. The latter belief was set forth 
in the form of a declaration that has 
always amused me, because it stated that 
God had put just as much of beauty and 
happiness into the world as he could 
“under the circumstances prevailing at 
the time.”’ Who on earth, I wonder, 
knows what those circumstances were? 


OUR second child was a boy, and it is 
my observation that mental develop- 
ment proceeds much more slowly in the 
male. The cosmos and its puzzles didn’t 
trouble him very much until he was about 
seven or eight years old. Then he opened 
fre with this: “‘ Daddy, why are people?” 

“Well, son,” I said, ‘‘there has been a 
lot of argument on that subject for the 
past five or ten thousand years, and, to 
tell you the plain truth of 3 matter, I’m 
not sure that anybody has ever found out.” 

“That’s funny,” he commented. It 
was evidently quite a surprise to him that 
I couldn’t answer this question. Presently 
he asked, “Don’t you think that’s funny, 
Daddy?” And so I told him that it may 
be just as well for us to answer this 
question each 1n his own way; that if we 
knew everything hfe might ke much less 
interesting. That, however, struck him as 
rather unsatisfactorye Children are look- 
ing for facts, not theories; and the ease 
with which they discard theory and put 
their guns right back on the original 
target commands my admiration. Son 
closed this interview by remarking that he 
was going out to play baseball all after- 
noon, but that if I found anything defnite 
on the subject he’d be glad to hear it at 
dinner time. 

On the whole, it seems to me that “Why 
are people?” is a footless question; but 
haven't wise men been answering it since 
the beginning of (Continued on page 72) 
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When he would come in and find her rocking the baby gently against her breast, singing 
softly, he would feel pushed out, unwanted. ... Then the ache for Vermont, for the 
land and the folks he knew and understood, would come over him in a smothering tide 


| The Hills Of Home 


The story of a man who found that home is where the heart is 


By Nelia Gardner White 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC ANDERSON 


S FAR as you could see, they 
stretched,without liftorchange, 
to the place where they merged 
into the sky. No sharp line of 
hill against blue. No uick 

new beauty of mountainside around the 
bend in the road. Just flatness. 

To Henry Linderman it was terrible 
and hateful. The men working in the 
fields, the buildings, all set in their level 
pattern, the even rows of the whispering 
poplars seemed to put some weight on his 
soul. He was a rugged, silent man come 
out of the rugged, silent, Vermont hills, 
but he was used to lifting his eyes to the 
glories of the mountains. His feet were 
used to paths that went up and down, 
about. rocks—not just. straight-ahead, 
level roads. 

**Don’t see how you stand it, without 
any hills to look up to!” he said to his 
cousin George. 

**Say—stand it! I wouldn’t take a hun- 
dred acres of your old granite quarries for 
one of these!”” George feaghed: ‘‘Look at 
your father, bent over, and old before his 
time. And what’s he getting’ Justa bare 
living—no fun!” 

Henry did not answer. He went to the 
kitchen door and looked out. Level fields 
of corn, rustle of ugly poplars, road that 
looked laid out with a rule! He wished he 
had not made this visit, even to please his 
father. From the kitchen door at home 
he could see old Baldy, majestic, eternal, 
running the gamut of reds, and greens, 
and yellows. [he great towering pine that 
had been his landmark since Baby head. 
The huge rock with its cave to hold a 
thousand boy’s secrets. His father—yes, 
he was bent and gnarled and still, while 
George was big and hearty and prosper- 
ous; but Henry felt such a sudden wave of 
homesickness that the screen of the door 
swam before his eyes and the poplars made 
only a gray blur. 

Then the blur was gone. His eyes took 
in Anna Larssen, lifting the bright-scoured 
milkpan to the sun-flooded porch shelf. 
Anna Larssen had been there at George’s 
right along. She helped George’s wife 
with the work. But Henry had not seen 
her before. He might not have seen her 
now, had it not been for that hideous wave 
of homesickness. 

But the rhythm that he could not find 
in the flat fields before him, and for which 
he unconsciously ached, he saw suddenly 
in Anna Larssen’s strong white arms, 
lifting, reaching down, lifting. Then the 
slow, sure movement of her body as she 
spread the dish towels on the little line. 
She turned and saw him in the doorway, 
smiled a little. Then she picked up an 
earthenware pitcher and went over to the 
pump where Co team of horses were 
drinking. Henry came out on the porch 
and, taking up a whip to make it appear 
that he was going to tend the team, he 
followed her. 


She walked as if just the movement of 
her limbs was a joy. Her head, with its 
smooth flaxen braids, was a little lifted, 
as if there were mountains to see some- 
where above. Henry Linderman felt as 
if some unknown force had suddenly 
gripped him, whirled him about, shaken 

im out of the ruts of years. 

That night he took Anna Larssen out 
riding in George’s best buggy. George’s 
folks didn’t seem to see anything queer 
about it. But it was an adventure to 
Henry Linderman. 

They didn’t talk much. For all she was 
of the West, she was as still, really, as he. 
The moon came up like a great orange ball 
and made the poplars and cottonwoods 
even rows of shadow sentinels. Once 
Anna Larssen did say: 

“You don’t like it here, do you?” 

““T miss the hills,” Henry answered. 

“Well, you get so you can see a long 
ways!” 

That sentence went round and round 
and through and through Henry’s head, 
as if it were significant. But presently 
the pleasant jog through the shadows 
drove it away. It was the next day, when 
he was at the breakfast table, that he first 
looked straight into Anna Larssen’s eyes. 
They were an exceedingly deep blue, and 
fringed with lashes much darker than her 
hair. The sentence of last might came 
clearly back to Henry: ‘Well, you get so 
you can see a long ways!” 


ENRY wastohave gone home the next 
Friday. Instead, he and Anna Lars- 
sen were married the following Sunday in 
the little frame chapel at the crossroads. 
Henry was frightened and yet exalted. 
George had slapped him on the shoulder. 
““Whajye mean—taking off the best help 
we ever had!” he’d boomed heartily. 

Henry didn’t know what he meant. He 
had not known any of the time, except 
that he was being swept along by a force 
that left him helpless: But on the day 
when he stood in the church beside Anna 
he felt suddenly strong and unafraid. 

Henry hadn’t looked ahead much. He 
had looked, instead, into those intensely 
blue eyes on a level with his own, and for- 

otten the deadly level of the fields, the 
Beloved hills of home—all the world. But 
in the back of his head there had probably 
been all the time the thought that he 
would take Anna back to Vermont. He 
might have known that among the anemic, 
flat-chested, tired women of home she 
would loom incongruously—a Freya, an 
Ingeborg. 

‘hey did not go to Vermont. 

“There’s a little piece of muck land, 
down past the Waldensens’. I think it 
would be a good thing to buy it,”’ Anna 
said to him. 

Henry looked at her, startled. 

“Why, I haven’t any money!” he said. 
‘Just my fare home!” 


Anna looked at him for a few seconds 
of steady wonder. 

“Well,” she said finally, “I have enough 
saved up so we could pay half down on it!” 

Something within Hear Linderman 
struggled violently for a moment. But 
then Anna, with one of her rare caresses, 
bent, as she stood by his chair, and pressed 
his dark head against her heart, put her 
lips to his hair. 


rPHEY bought the little piece of muck 
land, an acre of it, that is. There were 
five acres in all; but Anna was afraid of debt. 

They put up a three-room frame house, 
bought a bed, a table and a stove, two 
chairs and a few cheap dishes, and began 
housekeeping. 

They had, also, Anna’s chest. They 
drove over to the Larssen place, fifteen 
miles away, and fetched it. In it were 
tablecloths of linen, finer chan Henry had 
ever had on his table at home. Dresser 
covers. Tidies. Petticoats. Pillowcases 
with set-in designs of delicate hand-made 
lace. Henry had moments of wondering 
about that chest. It was, it seemed, bot- 
tomless. And it held all of beauty that 
was in their home for many months. 

They had no money, only the little 
piece of land and their hands and their 
faith. They were up with the sun. They 
worked till dark. They kept a tiny patch 
for themselves and the rest they put into 
celery. An acre had seemed so little to 
Henry, to talk about. The farm back in 
Vermont had seventy acres; but it had, 
also, only a little piece here, a little piece 
there, that was ht for anything but pas- 
ture land. Not an inch of this rich, black 
dirt went to waste. 

Anna seemed never to tire. It gave 
Henry strength just to watch her as her 
splendid figure moved down the rows of 
celery. They were very close to each other, 
for all their different environments. Some- 
times Anna would sing as she went about 
her work. Though she never spoke Nor- 
wegian, her songs were always in the 
tongue of her mother. Somber things, and 
yet not somber when Anna sang them. She 
had a deep contralto voice that soothed 
and lifted at the same time, and Henry 
often found himself wishing she would 
begin humming that thing that meant: 


Out of the North the storm will ride, 
Close, closer—Babe—lie closer! 


It was not till winter had set in with its 
steady unhindered sweep of snow across 
the flats that Henry had time to feel the 
pul of home. Things hadn’t gone so 

adly. If they had good luck they would 
last the winter out, and have enough to 
start thenextspringon. Henry had never, 
in fact, done as well back home. They 
hadn’t, of course, counted on the baby— 
or Henry hadn’t; but out of Anna’s chest 
came a bolt of very fine white cloth. 
Anna bent over it during the long winter 
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days making incredibly small stitches 
with her big, capable hands. There was 
lace, too. Anna’s mother, her golden hair 
faded, her blue eyes dimmed, but still 
emanating that same impression of limit- 
less strength, took the long ride through 
the drifted roads with a box of lace, saved 
for just such a time. 

Anna’s eyes grew softer during the 
months of waiting. But she never stopped 
working, not a minute. Up with the dawn! 
Never any grumbling about a pain here or 
a er there! She took to motherhood as 
a lark takes to the sky. 


Bur it was then that Henry felt Ver- 
mont pulling at him. He wanted his 
son born cron hills: That old feeling he’d 
had when he’d first come visiting George 
roused in him again: a spiritual nausea 
at the sight of the endless stretch of snow, 
a longing for a snow-capped mountain 
forest, so intense that it made him 
feel brutal toward Anna for keeping 
him here. Not that he acted brutal. But 
now and then he found himself saying a 
cutting word, or setting his jaw in granite 
lines. He took himself to task for it, 
groping around in his mind till he found 
why he had done it. But finding that it 
was homesickness did not, somehow, ease 
the ache. He took to wondering, in un- 
guarded moments, why he had ever let 
himself settle down here. 

In the busiest time of the year the baby 


came. Not a son. A little girl, unbe- 
lievably small to have been borne by an 
Anna Larssen. Nothing of Anna about 


her, except her blue eyes. Anna was up in 
eight days and out in the celery and the 
arden again. Henry had a vague remem- 
Brance that his sister had been in bed four 
weeks, and then had had lots of trouble 
afterward. But Anna seemed just the 
same, as if she had never gone down into 
purgatory for six eternal hours. 

““Seems as if you're doing too much!” 
he protested. “You haven’t got your 
strength back yet!” 

Anna only laughed indulgently. 

Henry’s homesickness increased with 
the baby’s coming. He didn’t seem to 
matter so much to Anna. When he would 
come in and find her rocking the baby 
gently against her breast, singing softly: 


“Ut fra Norden stormen drager, 
Narmere, Barn—leig narmere!”’ 


he would feel pushed out, unwanted. 
Anna’s eyes would seem to be looking far 
off to some place beyond his vision; and 
then the ache for Vermont, for the land 
and the folks he knew and understood, 
would come over him in a smothering tide. 

The fact that they had to owe the doc- 
tor for eight months, and that finally 
Anna managed to wipe out that debt by a 
few days’ work at George’s, was like salt 
on the sore. 

“If I were home, on land I know, you 
wouldr’t be going out and doing house- 
work to pay the doctor!’’ Henry said 
resentfully. 

Henry had forgotten he’d said that, 
when one day Anna wanted to go home. 
It was getting late fall and the roads were 
rutty and bad. Henry had no horse. 
When they wanted one, they had to walk 
the three miles to George’s and rent or 
borrow one. 

“* Better wait till we can use the cutter,” 
he said. But Anna was persistent about 
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it. So Henry went over and got the buggy, 
and they drove to the Larssens’. It was a 
long way in the biting December wind, 
but Anna didn’t seem to mind it. Henry 
felt blue and a little grouchy all day. 
When Mrs. Larssen said, in her kindly 
way, ‘“‘She’s no Larssen, little Brenda, 
she’s all Linderman!”’ he felt resentful, as 
if he hated having a child who was a Lin- 
derman, out here. If she was a Linder- 
man, what was she doing here? 

All the way home, he was silent. Not 
the silence of pleasant companionship, 
but a bristling, anger-charged silence. fe 
began to snow, a hne, dry snow that cut 
and stung. The fact that there would 
never be a mountain to windward buzzed 
continually in Henry’s mind. 


THE next night, after the baby was 
asleep, Anna brought out a book, thick, 
and worn with much reading. 

‘This was my mother’s; it’s called 
*Fyjeldstigeren’—the  Hillclimber,” she 
said, with a hesitancy that seemed part 
embarrassment and part something akin 
to fright. “It is in Norwegian, but I 
thought—if I went slowly—I could trans- 
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Her head, with its smooth flaxen braids, 
erman felt as if some unknown force had 


late it as I went. I know it almost by | 


heart. Would it be too dull, too slow for 
en do you think? My mother loves It 
ecause it is about the hills where she wa» 
raised. I’ve almost forgotten them; | wa 
only four, you know, when we came. Shall 
we read a little in 1t?” 

It seemed to Henry unfitting, a book 
Anna’s hands. They had never read an’ 
never had any books or any time. But 
he could not say ‘‘No,” so she began © 
read. She read slowly, as she did all thinss 
slowly, but with a sure rhythm and ut 
derstanding. Henry, sulking, forgot bs 
resentment in following her deep vor. 
Now and then she would pause, searching 
for a word. 

He remembered the first time he hid 
noticed her. She was just the same. 9" 
hadn’t let marriage make her untidy & 
anything like that. George’s wife twisted 
her hair up in a tight knot mornings, kt! 
little wisps stringing at temples and bac 
of neck. But Anna’s hair was still in 
smooth, neat braids about her head. Het 
pink dress, for all it was the one she! 
worn the day through, was crisp and ples 
ant. Henry’s aching heart felt curious!’ 


The Hills of Home, by Net1A GARDNER WHITE 
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was a little lifted, as if there were mountains to see somewhere above. Henry Lind- 


suddenly gripped him, whirled him about, shaken him out of the ruts of years 


warmed as the deep voice went on with its 
music. 

He was no fool. He saw clearly enough 
what Anna was doing. She was trying to 
ease his homesickness with a picture of 
someone else’s home country. He had not 
credited her with so much discernment, 
and it shamed him. She had seemed to 
belong to the land, outdoors, not to the 
scanning of words on paper. After a little, 
she paused, laid the book down on the 
table beside the little kerosene lamp. 

‘“‘T guess that'll be about all you can 
stand for once!” she said. “I’ve kind of 
forgotten Norwegian, though Mother 
made all of us study it and read in it when 
we were smaller. Maybe we can get some 
more books after a spell, if everything goes 
all right. I like children to grow up hearing 
books read in the house!” 

With a sudden gratefulness that seemed 
to choke him, Henry got up and went to- 
ward her, went down on his knees before 
her, pe his head in her lap. 

“I’m not good enough for you!” he 
whispered. 

She did not answer; but her big, kind 
hands touched his hair as if they had heal- 


ing kisses in them. The plain, bare little 
room seemed full of an almost too com- 
plete understanding. Presently they got 
up, a little ashamed, and went to bed. 

After that, when Henry was wont to 
hanker for Vermont, the memory of that 
first night they had read together would 
still his longing like soothing fingers. 


(EORGE was building a wing on his 
house that winter, and Henry went 
over and helped him with it. He earned 
twenty-four dollars at it in all, and when 
he went into town next time, he brought 
home curtains and a book. Anna sang 
above her dishes that night. 

“I don’t know but Mother’s got rags 
enough—maybe I could braid a couple 
of rugs before spring!”’ she said. 

It was several weeks before she could 
get to her mother’s—it drifted badly in 
the worst months; but before the winter 
was over there was a cheery big red and 
blue rug on the living-room floor and 
another little one in the bedroom. Nearly 
every night they read a chapter or two 
aloud, and Henry grew pleasantly used to 
Anna’s eich oe and full of its deep 
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music—to the light flickering on the red 
and blue rug, to Anna’s fair head against 
the high back of the old black painted 
chair. He looked forward to evenings. 

““Maybe we can get a horse next fall. 
George'd sell one reasonable!” Anna said 
one night, after the reading. 

So the next summer they set their aim 
on a horse, and got it. They didn’t have 
any chance for reading once the spring 
work set in. Little Brenda had to fend for 
herself mostly, though she was never out 
of Anna’s sight. But she would sit out at 
the field’s edge and let her little fingers 
make lines in the black soil by the hour. 
Or sometimes she would curl up in the 
ragged shade of a great cottonwood and 
go to sleep. Or she would follow Anna 
down the long rows, going carefully in 
her mother’s footprints, making pleasant 
little chattering noises. 

There was another baby the next year 
but it didn’t live. That saddened them, 
and sometimes the Norwegian songs took 
on a real somberness that was like a soul’s 
wail in the dark. Sometimes Henry lay 
awake all the night through, and then, 
when/dawn came, (Continued on page 176) 


Do People Get On Your Nerves? 


Are you getting into the habit of blowing up when things don’t go to suit you? — 
If so, you had better look out, for “emotional sprees,” or “nervous Jags,” 
are almost as harmful as getting drunk—How to pre 
vent nervous explosions by acquiring self-control 


By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


NY number of you who are read- 
ing this article would look 
upon it as an everlasting dis- 
grace if you were so lacking 
in self-control as to allow your- 

self to go on an alcoholic spree. Yet you 
probably think it nothing unusual if you 
‘blow up,” “‘go to pieces,” or otherwise 
indulge in words and acts which prove 
that you have completely lost control of 
your emotions. 

The effects of these “emotional sprees,” 
or “nervous jags,”’ on the health are al- 
most, if not equally, as bad as the results 
of an alcoholic spree. 

A lot of people who get drunk reg- 
ularly are sick, and practically all of 
the people who indulge in emotional 
sprees are sick—mentally sick, nervously 
disordered. They are victims of deficient 
self-control. 

At bottom, in their real physiologic 
root and psychologic origin, hese differ- 
ent sorts of sprees are practically all the 
same. They are an outcropping of habit- 
ual repression, of constantly recurring 
emotions which so accumulate as to re- 
sult in these periodic blow-ups. They all 
show deficient self-control. 

Emotional or nervous people—and 
nervous people are always emotional— 
lay the blame for these upheavals on 
some past experience, or on what some- 
one has said or done to them. They al- 
ways have a plausible alibi. But they 
must learn to face the responsibility for 
emotional sprees, and cease to excuse 
themselves for breakdowns in nervous 
morale. Even if someone else apparently 
contributes to these upheavals, the nerv- 
ous individual must recognize that he 
is, after all, morally responsible for the 
breakdown which, he must realize, was 
largely determined by the way in which 
he reacted to the sayings and doings of 
other people. 

The trouble with most nervous people 
is that they are bestowing too much 
thought upon themselves. They are 
wasting on themselves those very things 
which the world is so much in need of— 
love, pity, and sympathy. That 1s what 
we mean when we tell nervous people 
that they are self-centered, self-absorbed, 
and introspective. 

A few weeks ago I met a woman who 
was “‘all fussed up” over a theatre party 
she was to attend. She made herself sick 
for a whole week worrying and fretting 
about this party, and then when the 
thing was called off because of sudden 
illness she promptly “blew up,” went to 
bed, and sent for the doctor. In plain 
English, she went on a “neurologic toot” 
—yjust like many a weak-willed man goes 
of on a liquor spree when he encounters 


disappointment or meets with some other 
sort of trouble. 

Recently I have been making notes 
of a few things that peeved some of my 
patients. I find more than forty “pet 
peeves” in the list, most of them foolish. 
One man was upset because a new busi- 
ness partner was always saying “ Listen,” 
as an introduction to anything he said. A 
woman allowed her room-mate to “‘get 
her goat” because she left her things 
strewn all over their apartment. A bust- 
ness man “blew up” if anyone in the 
ofice was a moment late at work in the 
morning, and he saw to it that he was 
there early enough to indulge in_ his 
favorite nervous Jag. 


OU might be interested in knowing 

how we helped this man who got so 
worked up over his partner’s saying 
‘“‘Listen.”” I was convinced his partner 
would probably continue this habit, so I 
set about to discover the best way of 
teaching my patient tolerance—helping 
him to reconcile and adjust himself to 
this little mannerism. We claim for our- 
selves the right to live our own lives in our 
own way, and we ought to be willing that 
our friends and associates enjoy the same 
privilege. 

Well, the very first conference I ever 
had with this patient I discovered that 
he had a habit! Every time he finished 
a paragraph or speech, he added ‘‘ Do you 
understand!” It was very annoying to 
have him tell you something and then 
invariably ask, ‘“‘Do you understand?” 
So when he complained so bitterly about 
his partner’s saving “Listen,” I went 
right after him; told him about his own 
mannerism and explained how he should 
devote all his energies to breaking himself 
of the habit; that | thought his habit was 
worse than his partner’s. 

The recognition of an equally or more 
objectionable thing in himself developed 
tolerance and sympathy for his partner. 
He had a friendly chat with his associate 
and learned how his “Do you under- 
stand?” irritated him. He tells me they 
are now having the time of their lives, 
both trying to overcome these things, 
and enjoying the joke of it all immensely. 

In the case of the woman who was so 
fretted because her room-mate scattered 
things over the floor, I advised my 
patient to do the same thing—and to 
quit picking up after her room-mate. In 
less than a week their apartment was a 
sight. Even the careless room-mate began 
to complain about its appearance, and 
thus the thing was brought to a head. 
‘There was a grand blow-out, and then the 
sense of humiur of the two women came 
to the rescue. 


They sat down and had a conference. 


The guilty one confessed to her lifelong 


habrt of untidiness, and begged her room- 
mate to help her overcome it. Before 
going to bed that night they prepared a 
written schedule for everything about 
the apartment, and now the very instant 
one of them neglects a matter the other 
promptly calls attention to the over- 
sight. They have come to love each 
other and enjoy—really enjyoy—their 
efforts to master their little shortcomings. 
You know, when you come really to 
understand your associates—to know 
their better selves—you do enjoy helping 
them overcome their faults. 

One man’s pet peeve was to blow up 
when his wife let him get off the trail 
when they were motoring. This thing 
worried her so that she all but refused to 
go on a trip East with him, and came to 
my ofhce and told me her troubles. I 

rescribed driving for her; told her to do 
half the driving each day. This, you see, 
compelled her husband to manage the 
road maps. Well, of course you know 
what began to happen. He let his wife 
et off the trail every now and then, and 
i had rehearsed her so that she could 
blow up in great style—simply get furious 
at him for failing to keep her on the 
right road. But I had taught her to 
finish each explosion of temper with a 
laugh, and go on just as if nothing 
had happened. Her husband had sense 
enough to catch on. Before the passing 
of a single summer this foolish thing 
which threatened their happiness was all 
but gone. When he starts to blow up she 
now starts to laugh, and they are having 
real fun out of it. 


WISH all wives would take their hus- 

bands less seriously in little things like 
this. ‘hey should learn that a husband's 
bite is never so serious as his bark. 

I once knew a good-hearted mother 
who said the childish pranks and com- 
monplace noises of the young ones were 
‘simply driving her crazy.” 

When I set out to help this mother I 
found I had a real job on my hands. I 
talked and reasoned with her, but it did 
little good. Next | had her go away from 
the children for six weeks, and put her on 
a rest cure and diet. Before she came 
back to the children, I persuaded her to 
look upon her httle ones as playmates, 
taught her the value of growing up with 
her children—living life over agam and 
keeping young with the little ones. 

I wish you could visit that home now. 
All the children in the neighborhood want 
to congregate there, because they have 
such great times with this piaying 
mother, and she has become the ring- 
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leader in all the fun and can make just 
as much noise as any of the youngsters. 
Ill never forget what the little six-year- 
old told me the last time I called at this 
home. He rushed into my arms and as he 
hugged me, he said, ‘Oh, Doctor, we are 
so glad you cured Mama! Now we can 
make all the noise we want to, and we 
just have the most fun all day long.” And 
the mother looked on and smiled. Yes, 
she 1s cured—first, of her tired nerves, and, 
second, of the notion that the happy and 
gleeful noises of live, healthy children get 
on her nerves. She has changed her 
mind, her viewpoint, her reaction; and 
now is getting joy and happiness out of 
the very things that formerly got on her 
nerves. 

Another woman enjoyed an emotional 
spree for no other reason than that her 
husband and daughter insisted on sitting 
in rocking chairs, and rocking when they 
read. A cynical young woman was bored 
by the fact that some of her associates 
were so hopelessly ‘‘mid- 
Victorian.” A well-behaved 
woman wanted to scream 
every time she saw et a 
cleaning his finger nails -in 
public. 


MUST confess failure in 

helping the cynical young 
woman. I think it will re- 
quire some real sorrow and 
a little more experience in 
life to cure her; but I was 
able to help the woman who 
had such trouble with the 
rocking chairs. I tried to 
show hee that this habit 
was harmless; that it was 
not like drinking, smoking, 
and such practices. Then 
I explained that family life, 
community life, even na- 
tional life, has to consist of 
give and take; that we can- 
not alwavs have our own 
way. I even prescribed a 
rocking chair for her, told 
her it would assist in de- 
veloping the muscles in her 
feet and ankles (she suf- 
fered from flat-foot tend- 
ency), and at last I per- 
suaded her to join the rocking-chair 
brigade. 

She complained bitterly for several 
weeks but now she can rock, or not, just 
as she pleases. 

The woman who got all wrought up 
when she saw anyone cleaning his finger 
nails in public hasn’t overcome her vio- 
lent antipathy toward the practice. I 
don’t know that I have the heart to t 
to force her to make a stronger effort. te 
really does seem that people ought to 
have time in their own homes to clean 
their finger nails. But the point for nerv- 
ous persons to remember 1s that, no 
matter where the blame rests, if you allow 
other people to get on your nerves, you are 
allowing their habits to tyrannize over you. 
No matter how reprehensible their prac- 
tices, you just cannot afford to let them 
make you miserable. You can’t control 
the habits of the rest of the world, and 
therefore you must, in_ self-protection, 
learn to react with less vehemence. You 
must continue to live in this world as 1t 15. 
You cannot possibly regulate and control 


the habits and practices of all those with 
whom you come in contact. 

A young woman I once knew got the 
jim-jams because Grandfather constantly 
tapped his cane on the floor while sitting 
in the living-room. A wife was ruining 
her nerves over a nervous habit on the 
part of her husband of incessantly clear- 
ing his throat—and it just made her 
“furious” because he had to indulge 
in a sharp, barking cough every time he 
went to answer the telephone. 

I have a fastidious patient who special- 
izes in all sorts of ‘“‘eating noises.” If 
anyone makes the slightest noise con- 
suming his soup or any other food, she 
loses her appetite and wants to leave the 
table. Another high-strung woman is 
all but sick most of the time, worrying 
over what other people are thinking or 
saying about her. And there is a man 
who can’t stand to see a person pick his 
teeth. He once refused to sell a piece 
of real estate to a customer just because 


Don’t Waste Your Strength 
In Fighting Sham Battles 


‘A GREAT many people are wearing them- 
selves out fighting sham battles,’ says Doc- 

tor Sadler. ‘““They use their imaginations for the 
purpose of framing up difficulties, obstacles, 
ailments, and other fictitious situations. 
‘“‘In a way, they know this, and their wills fight 
against the phantom troubles. 
weakened because it hasn’t the cooperation of the 
imagination. Folks who are inclined to magnify 
their troubles, or to create them out of their fears, 
should start at once to make an ally of their 
imaginations. Don’t think of yourself as ailing; 
think of yourself as feeling fine! Imagine that you 
are the person you would like to be, and then call 
your dramatic sense into use, and act the part. 
It is often a great aid to make-believe.” 


the prospective buyer had a toothpick in 
his mouth. 

I wish I could tell you how I cured 
the wcman who gets so disturbed over 
“eating noises,” but the truth is [ still 
have her on my hands. This is only one 
of a score of things that get on her nerves. 
She is one of those proverbial bundles of 
nerves. I am trying to teach her the art 
of living with herself as she is and the 
world as it is. I am trying to help her to 
judge people in accordance with their 

eredity and opportunities for culture 
and education. 


GTLL another acquaintance of minecan 
stand anything but to be pushed or 
shoved in a crowd. And I know of a 
woman who had “brain storms” if a 
servant or any member of the family 
touched a thing in her dresser drawer. 
She acted like a lunatic if she didn’t 
find things just where she had put them. 
Another pet peeve of hers was getting 
nervous watching someone cross his legs 
and toss his foot up and down. 


But the will is 


SADLER, M. D. 5 


This woman is an interesting case. 
I tried for several months to help her, 
but didn’t get very far. In the meantime 
she passed through a severe physical 
illness, and it was during this sickness 
that a neighbor—a very religious woman 
—called on her one day, and there sprang 
up an association which survived this 
illness and eventually resulted in my 
patient’s embracing Ae religious beliefs 
of her neighbor. She joined the church, 
and somehow, in this new experience, she 
underwent such a psychological trans- 
formation that all her pet peeves (for she 
had several) suddenly disappeared. 

I have seen equally wonderful cures of 
nervous persons brought about by sim- 
ply falling in love. You see, self-centered, 
nervous folks (unconsciously selfish) are 
wonderfully helped by any- and every- 
thing that makes them get their minds 
off themselves. 

A married woman patient of mine has 
a husband who tries to be funny. He’s 
hardly a natural-born hu- 
morist, and his attempts 
to be smart terribly upset 
his wife. 


Yo know every doctor 
meets this thing con- 
stantly—this thing of 
married folks irritating each 
other. Of course they don’t 
tell everybody, but they will 
tell che doctor. About six 
weeks after most folks are 
married they begin to dis- 
cover things in each other 
that are a bit undesirable, 
not to say irritating. I be- 
lieve in married folks being 
frank and honest with each 
other, and trying to help 
each other overcome faults; 
but in these little and pecu- 
liar personal traits both 
husband and wife ought to 
be big-hearted and tolerant. 

In married life we take 
each other for better or 
worse, and we must not be 
so foolish as to let little 
things upset the home. I 
have seen an_ otherwise 
happy home spoiled more 
than once over just trifles. 

Now let us suppose that you are one 
of these high-strung, inordinately sensi- 
tive souls; that you carry your nerves 
all on the outside of your skin; and that 
somebody is always getting on them. 
This means that you are the slave of every- 
body who gets on your nerves. But since 
you have this trouble, the one thing you 
want to know 1s what to do about it, and 
that is the purpose of this article. 

You are certainly doomed to lifelong ~ 
suffering unless you acquire some degree 
of emotional control. I have just talked 
with a newly married woman. She thought 
she was entering into a lifelong umion 
with a hero, and something has happened 
since her marriage to disillusion her. She 
says he is always hurting her feelings; 
that he ts aad: that he 1s not thought- 
ful; and that he is cross. She got sick and 
went to bed the other day because he 
read his paper nearly the whole time dur- 
ing breakfast, and hardly spoke to her. 
She had supposed that they would spend 
all of theirlives (Continued on page 150) 
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Robert Quillen, his wife and daughter, on the lawn of 
their home in Fountain Inn, South Carolina. Mr. Quillen 
is a widely read country editor, his witty paragraphs and 
other syndicated features appearing in 120 newspapers, 
with an aggregate circulation of more than 7,000,000. He 
is also the author of two books, ‘‘One Man’s Religion’’ 
and **The Path Wharton Found,” is a contributing editor 
of the Baltimore ‘‘Sun,’’ and runs a small paper of his 
own, the Fountain Inn ‘‘Tribune.’’ Mr. Quillen, a native 
of Kansas, moved to this little town of about 1,500 inhab- 
itants several years ago. He first attracted attention as 
ERASE “Si editor of the weekly paper he established, and gradually 
we ie his reputation became national. But he never left Foun- 
au : tain Inn, and still does his work there. (Left) A scene 
at the railway station, with Quillen and several other 
citizens arguing over a point in a horseshoe-pitching game 


Why I Stick To The Sticks 


By Robert Quillen 


HE ‘task of writing this was 

wished on me by the Editor. The 

title was wished on me by my 

tomboy daughter, Louise, who 1s 

thirteen and who has freckles on 
her littie nose. 

Making analyses is an unromantic 
business. I do not know why I love my 
‘wife. There are other women as pretty; 
there are others as efhicient and as witty; 
possibly there are others as charming. I 
just love her, and can’t help it. 

My reason for sticking to the sticks 
must appear equally illogical to persons 
who abominate the sticks. In order to 
make the reasons seem plausible I will 
confess that | am not normal. There 1s 
general agreement that the degree of a 
man’s intelligence may be gauged by the 
importance of the matters in which he ts 
interested. 

Judged by that standard, I grade 
several points below par. I do not care 
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for the things that other people care for. 

I do not care for fame. Fame is a 
headline in yesterday’s newspaper. It 
can be cashed at the paying teller’s 
window, and in that particular it has 
value; it affords a thrill when first it is 
acquired, as all new things afford a thrill; 
but I do not believe that any man 1s 
happier by reason of having it. 

Vhen I was a boy I learned the art of 
setting type, and this accomplishment 
gave me assurance of bread and butter 
wherever I might find myself. I got my 
fll of riding on trains. I spent sixty un- 
eventful days on the Pacific, and got my 
hll of ocean travel. I like to be at home 
when night falls. 

Crowds are not essential to my happt- 
ness. I like people, but I can entertain 
myself. I like best those people who talk 
about inconsequential things and do not 
chew upon ancient ideas to display their 
erudition. 


I would not feel at home in a great 
house; I am miserable in new clothes; I 
like my car much better since the paint 
peeled off and I need no longer guard it 
against scratches; I like furniture that 
confesses hard usage; the play-pretties 
and the show trinkets that are for sale in 
the shops do not interest me. 

I cannot share the current frenzies and 
enthusiasms, for I know that each genera- 
tion since the beginning has made a great 
pother about such matters. Crises are 
not at all impressive in retrospect, and 
to-morrow will afford the retrospect. 

There was a rain last night, and this 
morning I sat at my bedroom window for 
a little while to enjoy the kingdom that 
my fence encloses. he bridal wreath is a 
bank of white and the lilacs have not yet 
begun to fade. The roses are budding and 
seem unusually vigorous; they should do 
well this year, for I palvenved tie garden 
chorongals and worked in quantities of 
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good manure. And the black x ae 
spruce I set out in January is a SS, a eee oe 
going to live. : ents : noes 
It is not a very large kingdom, 
but it 1s very enjoyable in the 
early morning when the wet see 
grass has a silver sheen and the Age eS 
birds are hurrying about their Pees ia 
business of getting breakfast. 
This morning a brown thrasher 
raced back and forth across the | : Pe oaks er are —_ 
lawn without apparent reason, [| at rE ae vegeta caerongten 
and I think he is impatient to = FS oe —— 
get at his new house. Last year | : aoe : as pane mama eee 
he and the madam lived in the Tees ‘—<) : er’ 
lower branches of a water oak | =. — —y 
near the front porch, and had a 
very hard time. They kept at 
their labors until long after -sun- 
set, and many gies t saw them 
bringing in worms after passing 
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cars had switched on their lights. SS ne Ni te 
Possibly their family was un- % er SS. Se 

usually large. If it was, some- PHOTO BY DOWLING, GREENVILLE, S.C. 

thing happened toit; for I watched There is no scarcity of entertainment in Fountain Inn. Almost any time you 

closely and saw but one youngster want to, you can find someone to play checkers, pitch horseshoes or go hunting 

abroad for lessons in flying. The or fishing with you. The man bending to the task of pitching a horseshoe in 

old birds scolded and pampered that the picture above is W. T. Thackston, a farmer of the Fountain Inn section 

one out of all reason; and when 

nightfall found it unable to ne- well. This morning 


gotiate the lower branches of the a ea nae wipes SF a one of them came to 
oak, they tucked it in an English i on — ie et his lawn mower. 
juniper, where none but the sharpest felt rather bad 
eyes could find it. about it at first, for 
I had borrowed it 
late last summer 
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R some reason that I cannot 


fathom, the mocking birds will Ey hg BG ? when my own mower 
not build in my kingdom; but they w BR a VS Coot out of fix; but I 
nest in an apple orchard across the { ere ot Ces Sek: did not apologize, 
street and take their baths in my Brite et la tie ae | tees for f ceimémbered in 


front yard. They pay generously for 
the baths.” Every morning they 
perch on the topmost twigs of the 
water oaks and trill a new melody, 
and every night I hear them singing 
love songs. I do not know when 
they sleep. 

My birds are excellent neighbors, 
but I like the other neighbors as 


time that he had 
borrowed my _ rose 
spray late last sum- 
mer, and never had 
returned it. I was 
writing when he 
came, but I rather 
enjoyed being dis- 
turbed, for he stood 
in the driveway and 
ne ry SI wa ye called, ““Oh, Bob!’ 
= a =e x It is very pleasant to 
ee Ge = #£«O+be “Bob” instead of 
oe Ey he a ame Ss; “Mister.” All of the 
Pies people I pass on the 
A ESS a 4 street call me Bob—all of 
Le) ie ee them except the young 
Best ae.) ee = =39women, and I think some 
eS GF Sha bad ee. of them call me Bob 
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DT iia when they have occasion 
con _. « S “a! to speak of me in their 
homes. The little girls 
who play with my little 
girl do not call me any- 
thing at all; but if they 
are across the street when 
I pass, they wave at me, 
and that 1s almost the 
same as saying “ Bob.” 
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Se Pe eke — oie Se Br: Vp ALL of the people I 
- a . BS Se | ee ee Wee k pass on the street 
nas Se PS oe Raa eee ee . eee =—s smile when they speak. 

See ahah ec uae lid a ‘hey arethat kind of peo- 

ppethate Sse artiste cart . at ey Ak } ~~ SSsiépsie. Ain the dogs I pass 
5 ee aa a eee ~ wag friendly tails. They 
el Gis are that kind of dogs. 
Nobody hurries. Here in 


(In the oval) Colonel M.C. Nichols and Henry Curry, both cotton buyers of Fountain Inn, engaged en Mi de ‘te get a 
in a hot game of checkers. The picture below the oval shows this same game as it neared an end. Iving without hurrying. 
The horseshoe pitchers have laid off their own game to see whether the colonel can vanquish his It is much easier to smile 
young opponent. Robert Quillen is the spectator with the wide-brimmed light hat and corncob, pipe (Continued on page 103) 
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“I’ve a proposition to lay before you, Martha. I don’t believe it’s going to be as easy to state as 
I thought it would be; but I’m going through with it. Mind if I light my pipe?” He sagged 
down into comfort and opened the door of the car to make more room for his long legs 


“In Such A Night” 


A love story 


By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE BENSON 


ARTHA WARING walked 
slowly through the late May 
afternoon sunshine with her 
monthly report book under 
her arm. There was a warm, 

sweet fragrance in the air. 

The spirit of the old earth itself was 
exhaling a joyous perfume, was crying out 
triumphantly, ““A few months ago I was 
old and forlorn; now I am young! I am 
the mother of new life! Beauty covers me 
likea garment. I am May! I am going 
to be fane!” 

May was always a hard month for Mar- 
tha. In the first place, it was the time 
that the school board presented new con- 
tracts to be signed, and Martha set down 
in black and white her intention of di- 
recting the high-school students through 
the warfare of Czsar and the oratory of 
Cicero for another year. 

Martha hated the sight of these con- 
tracts. They meant that life somehow 
had pushed her into acorner. However— 
she always signed them. Year after year 
she taught school conscientiously for five 
days of the week, presided over a Sunday- 
school class on the seventh, attended the 
weekly meeting of the. Young Women’s 
Tuesday Night Club, and for extreme di- 
version went along with her sister Mary 
to one of the infrequent parties the town 
afforded. The sisters always returned 
from these social events as they had gone 
—unaccompanied. 

The other reason that May was a hard 
month for Martha was because her birth- 
day fell within it. And all blithe philos- 
ophies of the “Grow-old-along-with-me” 
order to the contrary, Martha could not 
help feeling a little sinking ot the heart as 
they kept mounting to the one now about 

due, where the digits were alike—both 
threes. 

She walked slowly past the Larimers’. 

r. Larimer was mowing his lawn, coat- 
less and perspiring. 

“Well, Martha, comin’ pretty near the 
end now, ain’t you?” 
ane about, Mr. Larimer.” 

“Well, I s’pose you ain’t sorry!” 

She passed the Sloans’. Mrs. Sloan 
sat rocking on her porch swing. 

“Well, Martha, you can soon take a 
rest now.” 

“Pretty soon, Mrs. Sloan.” 

She passed the Lawrences’. Old Mr. 
Lawrence stopped digging and leaned on 
his spade. 

“Well, Mattie,” he drawled, ‘I s’pose 
you’re puttin’ the finishin’ touches on 


y them kids now!” 


“We're nearly through for this year, 
Mr. Lawrence.” 

“Yes, an’ I reckon you’ll be as glad to 
see summer comin’ as the kids are. 

Martha walked on. Here she had an 
epitome of life in New Salem. Reitera- 
tion! Monotony! Year after year re- 
peating itself, in fashion kindly enough, 


but with a sameness that was deadly. 

She went on across her own lawn and 
into the big, cool living-room. Mrs. 
Waring was sewing by the west window. 
Mary was busy in the kitchen. The at- 
mosphere was one of modest comfort and 
of the steady recurrence of busy, unevent- 
ful days. 

Martha deposited her books on the 
table, ate a piece of Mary’s freshly baked 
cake, told her mother that all the seniors 
had passed their finals, and was about to 
go into the garden, when Mary remarked: 

“Oh, Martha, you're to call Philip up. 
He ‘said to tell you as soon as you came 
in. ; 
Martha stopped. ‘Call Philip?” she 
asked, trying to make her tone casual. 

“Yes; I don’t know why he couldn’t 
come over. Too lazy, I guess.” 


“He came home early to-day,” re- 


marked Mrs. Waring, looking across the 
stretch of green lawn that separated her 
home from that of her lifelong neighbor. 
‘Mrs. Lindsay says he’s been out to so 
many big parties lately he’s all tired out. 
He has to wear a dress suit to all these 
fine Harrisville affairs. I expect he looks 
handsome in one, with his blond hair. 
Well, you’d better call him up, Martha, 
and see what he wants.” 


Me: WARING calmly threaded her 
needle. Mary went back to her cook- 
ing. Martha gave the number, and listened 
for Philip’s voice with a quick beating of 
her heart for which she despised herself. 

“This you, Martha?” the quiet drawl 
came at last. ‘‘Could you come for a 
drive this evening?” 

“I think so. Why, yes, of course.” 

“At eight then?” 

“All night. At eight.” 

Mrs. Waring looked up as the receiver 
clicked again upon the hook. 

“Well, that was short and to the point. 
What did he want?” 

‘‘A drive—this evening,” Martha said, 
in ghastly fear lest her cheeks would 
flush. 

“T chink it’s about time. He hasn’e 
taken us out all spring. Mrs. Lindsay’s 
always apologizing because Philip’s so 
busy. It.isn’t Aer fault. But I do think, 
as a neighbor, Philip might. Well, why 
do you suppose he didn’t tell Mary, when 
he was talking to her?” 

“It isn’t all of us this time,” Martha 
tried to make her voice light; “he just 
asked me.” 

Mrs. Waring put down her sewing. 

“Philip asked you of his own accord to 
take a drive—” 

“Just yourself?’ finished Mary from 
the doorway. 

The flush Martha had feared came, but 
she laughed it away. 

‘“‘Now, you two old dears, don’t be 
silly! You know Philip! He probably 


has been reading Roman laws in the origi- 


nal, and wants to talk them over. No 
doubt he will have a page of Latin for me 
to translate to him while he drives.” 

She could hear her mother and Mary 
still discussing 1t as she turned and went 
up to her own room. Once there she sat 
down on the low window seat and clenched 
her hands. She must have more self-con- 
trol. She must overcome this little inner | 
trembling that the voice or the presence 
of Philip Lindsay always raiced in her. 
She knew perfectly that this invitation 
was a mere impulse of Philip’s. 


FECAME over spasmodically to consult 
her on a tricky bit of translation, or to 
talk over a hard case with her, evidently 
for the purpose of crystallizing his own 
thought on an audience. He respected 
her mind, she knew; but as for seeing her 
attractions as a woman, or paying her any 
of the small attentions a man pays to 
one of the opposite sex, this was wholly 
incompatible with Philip’s careless, de- 
tached, superior attitude. 

His status in the family was exactly 
the same as it had been when, as a boy of 
ten, he had condescendingly drawn Mary, 
aged five, and Martha, aged two, in his 
express wagon; or when from the lofty 
height of eighteen he had tweaked their 
hair bows or ignored them utterly, ac- 
cording to his mood. 

The years, instead of bridging the gap, 
had widened it. When Martha, feeling 
very mature and not wholly unconscious 
of ner own prettiness, had graduated from 
the quiet little college where she had ac- 
quired the maximum of scholastic training 
along with the minimum knowledge of 
life, Philip had already been practicing 
law for five years in Harrisville, the 
county seat; had become a member of the 
country club there; been taken up by the 
most exclusive set; and was in the eyes of 
New Salem a full-fledged man of the 
world. 

Martha accepted the position offered 
her in the village high school. She often 
thought tenderly now of that far-away 
girl of twenty-two. Very happy she had 
been, very sure of herself and of life. All 
a-tremble sometimes at the thought of 
the great joy that must come some day. 
And in all these fair dreams, the Prince 
had always worn Philip’s form. He had 
always been very tall and blond, with a 
negligent grace about him; with quizzical 
blue eyes that wrinkled up at the corners 
when he was thinking; with whimsical 
jokes, and a quaint, slangy philosophy for 
all occasions; with a noncommittal smile 
that might mean anything, and an oc- 
casional great laugh that made one feel 
the world was a good place. — 

So ran the dreams. But the years ran 
otherwise. Martha continued teaching. 
The little town folded her to itself. All its 
small interests reached out and held her. 
Besides, it-was her home. And in her 
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simple code a girl’s place was in her 
home, if that was possible. So she went 
on her quiet, useful way year by year, 
while the dreams receded. 

Philip still lived next door with his 
mother, driving back and forth to Harris- 
ville each day in his high-powered car. He 
still sauntered in occasionally, quite at 
home, on an errand for his mother or to 
borrow a book. He shoveled their walk 
on snowy Sundays, and was called on 
sometimes for certain bits of masculine 
advice which every household of woman 
needs. Peiendly, fanaliae commonplace, 
was Philip; and yet as remote as a star. 

Martha felt it without Mrs. Lindsay’s 
news: That he had been to dinner at 
Judge Howard’s; that he had been to a 

ridge party at the Lansings’. Every- 
body in the county knew that gilt-edged 
name. That he had been to Sunday sup- 

er at the Kings’. Another name to con- 
jure with. That he had escorted a sen- 
ator’s daughter to the Christmas dance. 
And so on and on, year by year. 

Then there was his growing career. 
Even in his home town people admitted 
that Philip was reckoned a brilliant law- 
yer and was being quietly discussed for 
a judgeship, even though he was barely 
over forty. 

All these things Martha knew better 
than anyone else, for every scrap of in- 
formation about Philip was_ indelibly 
graven on her mind. But yet, in spite of 
all this, as she sat now by the window, 
with the enchanting fragrance of the May 
afternoon assailing her senses, she felt a 
shy, hopeful pleasure. Whatever his mo- 
tive, Philip had at least sought her 
company once, alone. Even though they 
did discuss Rome under Vespasian, a 
would ride together once, they two, throug 
the spring twilight. 


PROMPTLY at eight Philip drove up to 
the Warings’ curb. He called to Mrs. 
Waring and Mary, greeting Martha with 
his usual careless friendliness as she got 
into the car; then drove off. 

Martha tried to talk of this and that as 
they went up the street. She was con- 
scious of curious eyes from the porches 
they passed. She was not in the habit of 
driving with young men. 

Once out of town, Philip left the popu- 
lous macadam to his right and turned 
down a quiet country road. Martha 
stopped talking and he made no move to 
break the silence. At last, where the 
roadside widened to a level spot at the 
edge of the woods, he drew the car close to 
the trees and stopped. 

“There,” he said. “I think no one will 
interrupt us here, unless it’s a tree toad. 
I’ve a proposition to lay before you, 
Martha. I don’t believe it’s going to be 
as easy to state as | thought it would be; 
but since I’ve brought you here to tell 
you, I’m going through with it. Mind if 
I light my pipe?” 

e sagged down into comfort and 
opened the door of the car to make more 
room for his long legs. 

Martha looked about her. Below the 
road ran a little creek, fringed with 
ferns and young, lacy trees. Lhe soft 
tinkle of its tiny falls was clear in the 
silence. Above it rose green hills shad- 
owed by the approaching dusk. Just 
beside them on the wood’s edge were 
dogwood trees in blossom and masses of 
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trilllums and May apples. The air was 
sweet with the breath of flowering thorn. 
Martha’s heart beat tumultuously at the 
beauty of it. “Jn such a night as this... .” 
At least she would have this one perfect 
evening to cherish. 

Philip drew steadily at his pipe for a 
few moments, and then spoke: 

“You know, Martha, I’m in a hard 
piace: I’ve got along well in my work— 

etter than I ever dreamed possible. I’ve 
made headway, and it looks as though 
bigger things were coming. But to do it 
I’ve had to use every honorable means at 
my command. One was to go in for a lot 
of society stuff that I don’t care for. I’ve 
come to be one of the crowd now—you 
know, the Howards, and the Lansings, 
and Kings, and so on—and once in it’s 
hard to get out prettily. Nice people, 
most of them, very; but 
here’s my trouble:”’ 
Philip paused, fingering 
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his pipe. “I hate to 
this. It sounds as if I were 
a conceited ass. But it’s 
the truth. I’m bothered to 
distraction by fool girls and 
women. Because I’m a 
bachelor, you see, I’m their 
lawful prey. They hound 
me to death. Heaven knows 
what they seein me. I’m hardly civil to 
them. I run in the other direction when 
I can, but it doesn’t do any good. Now, 
the worst one in the lot is the daughter 
of the man that’s done the most for me. 
I’m fond of him and I’m deeply indebted 
to him. Even now, my interests are 
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bound up with his. But they’re crowding 

me into a corner, the whole family of 

them. This girl is the apple of her 

father’s eye. And you can see that he 

wants the match. But to me she’s im- 

penn I would as lief marry a Persian 
itten! 

“As long as I stay unmarried it’s just 
as if I said to her, ‘I’d rather never have 
a wife than have you.’ Now, while that’s 
the truth, it doesn’t sound pleasant. But 
if I married, especially someone out of the 
set altogether, someone none of them had 
ever known, but whom I had known for 
years— 

He stopped. So did Martha’s heart. 

“You can see,” he went on, ‘‘ how that 
would solve the whole problem. Maybe 


you ve guessed now what I’ve been drivin 
at, Martha. We’ve known each other al 


Mrs. Waring put down 
her sewing. 
“Philip asked you of his 
own accord to take a 
’ drive—’”’ 
“Just yourself!’’ finished 
Mary from the doorway 


our lives. And I wondered, assuming that 
you don’t actually dislike me, if having a 
home of your own and the comforts | 
would hope to give you would make you 
consider marrying me.” 

“Philip!” It was not. self-controlled 
Martha that cried out, but something deep 
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within, Philip started at the sharp sound. 

“I don’t wonder you’re surprised,” he 
went on, ‘so was Takes the idea first 
came to me. I know it sounds cold- 
blooded and businesslike as I’ve stated it. 
But of course I can’t deceive you. I like 
you, always have. It’s a steady, pleasant 
affection. But it’s not love; so I don’t 
pretend to ask you on the usual basis. It’s 
just because you are so sensible and free 
from foolishness that I’ve dared to pre- 
sent the idea at all. What I’m thinking of 
isa perfectly sane, clearly defined partner- 
ship without any romantic falderals. Such 
a marriage just now would be a tremen- 
dous relief to me, and I thought you might 
happen to feel the same way, if you’re 
tired teaching. I don’t want an answer 
That wouldn’t be fair to either of 
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us. Let’s take a day before we discuss it. 
To-morrow night we can come out again 
and talk the thing all over, pro and con. 
What do you say?” 

What Martha was bursting to say was: 
“But I love you. I have, since I was 
twelve. I will marry you and go to the 
world’s end with you!’ But a thousand 
inhibitions held her back. So she only 
said, very quietly: 

‘Perhaps that would be best.” 

On the way back they spoke of other 
things entirely, falling often into long 
silences. To Martha it was as though the 
warm, fragrant springtime earth had 
made her a part of itself. No longer was 
she a detached, lonely outsider, while life 
in its fullness passed her by. A shining 
destiny had overtaken her. Even the far 
twinkling stars must 
know that she was going 
to marry Philip. For to 
Martha there could be 
but one answer to the 
strange proposition she 
had heard. 

As they neared home, 
Philip glanced at_ her. 
“There is one thing 
more you have a right 
to know: My public and 
yrivate life have both 
ones clean. That sounds 
like a campaign speech,” 
he added whimsically, 
“but it’s true, never- 


theless. To a woman 
like you that would 
matter.” 
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“Oh, I knew that without asking,” 
Martha said simply. 

Mrs. Waring and Mary were still on the 
porch. Philip said, “All right, Martha, 
see you to-morrow,” then called good 
night to the others, and drove into his 
own yard. 

Martha sat down a moment, told her 
mother and Mary that Philip wanted her 
help on a little matter for an evening or 
two. Then, having satisfed their curi- 
osity, temporarily at least, she ran up to 
her room, scarcely touching the stairs. 
What would they say when they knew? 
What would everybody say! 

Martha sat down on the window seat 
and looked up at the stars, giving way at 
last to the sheer ecstatic wonder of it. The 
small joys and the great thronged upon 
her. No more teaching! An engagement 
ring! A shower from the club! | wed- 
ding! A house of her own! A chance to 
free her mind from Latin verbs, and let it 
grow in a new atmosphere. To be mar- 
ried to the most brilliant young attorney 
in the county, who might some day be 
judge! 

But that was all beside the mark. The 
overwhelming joy and wonder was that 
she was going to be Philip’s wife. It 
would have been all the same if they had 
been going into the African jungle. 


WHEN she looked into the mirror at 
lastasshe turned out the light, she saw 
a beautiful stranger. A girl, quite young, 
with soft brown hair framing cheeks of 
rose; with brown eyes telling the secret of 
their shining, without fear. 

It was nearly dawn when Martha fell 
asleep. Emboldened by the revelation of 
the mirror she was wondering in a half- 
ashamed rapture what Philip would say 
and do when she gave him her answer. 

All the next day Martha went about 
her work with a joyous abstraction that 
amazed the high-school students. That 
evening, as she dressed for the second 
drive, her hands trembled a little. She 
hoped they would go to the same sweet 
spot of last night. She 
would like to tell him 
there. 

Philip was late coming. 
He kad had a hard day. 
He spoke of the case he 
was working on as they 
drove through the dark 
on out of the town, and 
finally into the country 
road. Then he added ab- 


ruptly: 

“Well, are you ready 
to discuss dines to- 
night?” 


artha gave a soft 
laugh and looked straight 
before her. 

“There will be no 
need for discussion,” she 
said. 

She could see the 
quick turn of his head. 

“Which way do you 
mean that, Martha?’ 

‘‘I mean—’’ She 
paused. They were near- 
ing the place of last 
night. mean—that 
I will marry you, Philip.” 

It was said. Momen- 
tous) (Cont?d on page 191) 


He Had To Build His Ladder 
Before He Could Climb It 


When Isaac S. Kibrick came to America, less than twenty years ago, he was friend- 
less, penniless, and, so far as the English language was concerned, speech- 
less— But to-day he is one of the biggest life insurance salesmen in 
the East, and one of the most popular and honored men.in 
his city of seventy thousand —“It was the American 
ideals,” he says, “that fired my soul with ambition” 


By George W. Gray 


IGHTEEN years ago a smilingly 
energetic young man delivered 
morning and evening newspapers 
to the residents of the Pearl 
Street neighborhood in New 

York. He was on the job before sun-up, 
never missed a day and, 

though he could speak few 

words of English, he man- 

aged always to convey an 

impression of generous good 

humor. With him, the cus- 

tomer was always right. 


“Say, Kibrick, I didn’t 


and at its end received two dollars. Not 
much, but encouraging, since most learners 
had to work a month before they were 
paid. The fifth week his envelope con- 
tained three dollars, and he ran most of 
the way home to show his wife this solid 


Don’t Try to Cash in On 
Your Friendships 


went. You put it by mistake in the green- 
horn’s envelope.” 
And at that exact moment the green- 
horn ceased to be so green. 
“‘T quit,” he announced, and turned to 
get his hat and coat. 
“Listen,” begged the boss, 
‘you'll be making plenty 
money soon.” 
“No,” insisted the young 
man; ‘I go now.” 
“You think you go get a 
job down the street, eh?” 
suspected the wily man of 


get my paper yesterday,” a 
subscriber complained. 
“‘Sure,’’ said Kubrick, 
nodding pleasantly. “Sure.” 
The word was the first 
Americanism he had learned. 
He made a note in his book 
to deduct the charge for 


@ man as an opportunity to sell him insur- 
ance,” says Mr. Kibrick. “I think it 1s poor 
policy to use such levers for business. Six years 
ago a certain wealthy man said to his physician, 
‘Why don’t you bring young Kibrick up here? 
I want to meet him.’ So the doctor invited me 


‘| NEVER consider personal friendship with 


trade, his eyes narrowing. 
“No, I get a job outside, 
in America somewhere— 
New York’s no place for 
ene: cor 
nd that night, in 1907, 
Kibrick quit New York. a 


yesterday’s paper from the 
customer’s weekly account. 
The entry meant a dead 
loss to him, for of course he 
had to pay whether the 
subscriber paid him or not. 

Similar adjustments fol- © 
lowed, more entries in the 
little book, more deductions 
from his meager earnings. 
But he took his medicine 
smiling. Helistened tomany 
complaints, but made none 
himself. Some weeks his 
income would shrink from 
an expected eleven dollars 
to six dollars. Even in pre- 
war times that was ghostly 
little to support a wife and 
baby. 

Finally, it seemed that 
newspapers just would not 
stay where they were delivered. Even the 
optimist who delivered them decided that 
he ought to take up some other livelihood. 
He obtained a place in a garment factory, 
where the proprietor agreed to teach him 
how to make waists at a tuition fee of 
five dollars, and to pay him weekly wages 
after he had eatieds 

So Isaac S. Kibrick, late a teacher of 
Latin in his native Russia, and before that 
a student in the University of Moscow, 
became a student of waist-making in a 
dingy tenement loft on Third Avenue. 

The fourth week he was put on wages, 
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to come and meet his friend. 
“*Thank you for the invitation,’ I said, ‘but, ate g meeting was held 
if you will excuse me, I won’t go. I want to in- in the 
sure that man for one hundred thousand dollars 
some day, and if we are personal friends it will 
be hard for me to do it.’ 
‘*T have since insured that man for the amount 
I planned, and am now his personal friend. 
“T have found that it is better to make friends 
through business than to try to make business 
through friends. Idon’t play golf with a man and 
then sell him insurance. I sell him the insurance 
first, then play golf with him. After having trans- 
acted our business, our friendship 1s free and un- 
embarrassed by any possibility that either of us 
is trying to make something out of it.” 


evidence of progress. But next week 
conhdence dropped to zero when Kibrick 
found in his envelope only two one-dollar 
bills. After a painful introspection he 
decided that it must be a mistake. He 
hurried to the proprietor. 

“A wrong count,” he said timidly. “I 
got only two dollars.” 

“Two is right,” snapped the proprietor. 

“But last week I got three dollars.” 

The employer stopped his work and 
gazed at his employee. Then he turned 
and called to his bookkeeper. 

“Hey, Joe, here’s where that dollar 
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assachusetts city of 
Brockton, near Plymouth, 
where the Mayflower Pil- 
grims landed. Nowhere is a 
neighborhood better entitled 
to be called American. 

At this meeting in Brock- 
ton was a group of three 
hundred citizens. The 
mayor was there, prominent 
business men were there, 
and representatives of the 
professions. Kubrick was 
the guest of honor. The 
man whohad delivered news- 

apers from door to door in 
New York sat blushing 
through the hour of speech- 
making that was focused 
on him. He was given the 
keys of the city, metaphorically, and 
publicly acclaimed a first citizen. It was a 
great night! 

‘“Kibrick is a wonder,” one of his 
neighbors said to me the other day. 
‘Ten years ago he was a factory worker 
in a nearby shoe factory, sabiiereed: 
unknown, Today he is a leader in our 
community life, one of the best-known 
citizens in this city of seventy thousand 
people, a director of our public library, of 
the chamber of commerce, a trustee of the 
city hospital, and active in all civic 
enterprises. 


He Had to Build His Ladder Before He Could Climb It, by GrorcE W. GRay 


“He is so much a part of Brockton that 
no community effort here takes place 
without Kibrick. This recent meeting 
was a public testimonial to his service as 
a good citizen and a tribute to his genius 
for friendship. I sometimes wonder how 
we got along before he came.” 

It was in his office on Main Street that 
I met Mr. Kibrick and asked him some 
pertinent questions about himself. 

“In Russia I taught school, and was 
expecting to go into the legal 
profession when I finished 
my university course,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘But I got mixed 
up in the Russian revolution 
of 1903-1905, was arrested by 
the Czar’s police, and spent 
the greater part of a year in 
prison in Moscow. I was only 
nineteen years old. 

“With the proclamation of 
amnesty to political prisoners 
I was released, and went 
home to Balta, a city near the 
Black Sea. Then, in 1906, 
word got abroad that the 
Czar was preparing to re- 
arrest all political prisoners, 
and [ began to look for a way 
out. One dark night I slipped 
across the border into Ger- 
many, made my way to Ham- 
burg, and got passage on the 
steamship ‘Blucher,’ bound 
for New York. I had married 
shortly after my release from 
prison, and Mrs. Kibrick was 
already awaiting me in the 
new country. She had sailed 
the month before. 


“ AMERICA was just a 
lace of refuge to me 
then. Tested for it as a ship- 
wrecked mariner might swim 
to a desert isle. I wanted a 
place of safety, a temporary 
resting station, where I might 
pause for a brief space until 
regained my breath and my 
nerve. 

“But in my bag I had 
slipped two books in Russian 
translations, Tocqueville’s 
‘Democracy of the States of 

orth America’ and Zom- 
bart’s ‘Agricultural Develop- 
ment of the United States.’ 
I had brought them along as a traveler 
would bring a novel, to pass the time 
away; but they were a revelation to me. 

“We had a tempestuous voyage. It was 
my first experience at sea, and life down 
in the steerage was anything but com- 
fortable. But when I landed in New York 
my whole thought of America had changed 
from the reading of those two books. 

“The ideals of America were the very 
stuff of my ardent revolutionary dreams. 
I wanted to become a part of the sort of 
thing that America stood for. A man 
born and bred in the United States cannot 

ssibly realize the difference between a 
and in which the aristocracy is set and all 
classes of society are strictly fixed by 
birth and social custom, and a land of free 
opportunity, where a man can win recog- 
nition for what he is. 

“But before I could make myself felt, 
as I very soon discovered, I would have to 
make myself understood. English is a 


trying ones. 


business. 


difficult language. Much of my energy in 
my first few years here was used in learn- 
ing the language. All of the time I could 
spare from the insistent job of making a 
living was spent in night schools. 

“‘l wanted to be an American, but in 
New York I found myself in a district far 
more Russian than American. The pre- 
vailing language in the garment factory 


was Yiddish. ; 
‘“‘The whole situation came to me 


Isaac S. Kibrick and his young son, Herbert. Mr. Kibrick 
came to America as a political refugee from Russia, his 
native land. For a time he sold newspapers in New York 
City, and later worked in a garment factory, and then in a 
shoe factory. In Russia he had been a teacher of Latin; 
but he knew no English. His first years were bitterly 
Finally, Kibrick went to Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, where he still lives, and entered the insurance 
In nine years he wrote $10,000,000 worth of 
insurance, his record for 1924 being nearly $2,000,000 


clearly that day .when I discovered that 
the precious extra dollar I had prized as a 
mark of special merit had come my way 
by accident. I would work for nothing if 
I felt I was learning something, making 
progress in my new life, getting a grip on 
anything worth holding. But to be 
exploited, to have to bicker for every mite 
of recognition, to have to fight, and then 
not be anywhere—that was hopeless. 


“| WENT home from the garment fac- 
tory that night and told Mrs. Kibrick 
that we'd stagnate if we stayed in New 
York, and that I was going to leave New 
York and not rest until I had a steady 
job outside somewhere. 

“We divided our savings in two, and 
with my half I started out to find America. 
I tried various cities in Connecticut; but 
this was the winter following the financial 

anic of 1907 and employment was scarce. 
Pinally. I landed a job in Auburn, New 
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York; it was sweeping out a shoe factory. 

“You wouldn’t call chat Auburn job 
much. It was janitor’s work, and my 
wages were four dollars a week. But I’ve 
always called Auburn my American birth- 
place, because it was there I first felt my- 
self a part of my new country.” 

There was something in Auburn besides 
a job. The lonely immigrant found a 
friend. His innate good humor, that had 
kept him patient and courteous with even 
the most truculent of his 
newspaper customers, found 
understanding and neighbor- 
liness here. 


“(\NE Friday night,” Kib- 

rick went on, “‘at the 
close of the night school I at- 
tended, I camedown the stairs 
with Miss Anna C. Connover, 
one of the teachers. ‘Don’t 
you live on Church Street?’ 
she asked me. 

“*T answered that I lived in 
that neighborhood. Her home 
was in that direction. She 
talked in a gentle, friendly 
way as we walked along, 
asked about my old home in 
Russia, about my family, my- 
self, my ambition. It was the 
first time that an American 
had spoken to me on any- 
thing but work. 

“When we parted at the 
entrance to her home, Miss 
Connover invited me to drop 
around to see her Sunday 
afternoon. She said her eye- 
sight was not good, and she 
would be glad if I would come 
and read to her. 

“*So the following Sunday | 
showed up, early in the after- 
noon. Miss Connover handed 
me a copy of a magazine 
dealing largely with general 
information and current 
events. She sat in her easy 
chair by the fireplace while | 
read aloud. I started in with 
the editorials on the first 
page and read straight 
through, stories, poems, arti- 
cles, book reviews, every- 
thing. 

“Of course it was broken 
and halting reading. Many 
of your Anglo-Saxon words are tongue- 
twisters to a foreigner. It isn’t the big 
words—most of those are of Latin or 
Greek origin, and were easily manageable. 
‘Girl’ was a word that I had most trouble 
with, perhaps. The little word ‘the’ was 
bothersome, as it 1s to all Russians, for we 
have no ‘th’ sound in our language. Nor 
have we any ‘wh’ sound. ‘Whether’ is a 
very difficult combination to manage until 
the tongue has been drilled again and 
again to speak it. 

‘Miss Connover would not allow any 
error in pronunciation to go by until I had 
corrected it. Sometimes I would read an 
article over a second time to see how much 
better I could manage it. 

‘In this way I became acquainted with 
the currents of American thought in 
politics, religion, literature, science. I 
soon discovered that the eyesight of my 
tactful friend and teacher was as good as 
my own; but I was (Continued on page 196) 
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John Murray Anderson Has Been 


A Jack Of All Trades 


He is producer of the famous Greenwich Village Follies, but before he 
broke into the theatre he was an accountant, a merchant, a 
dancing teacher, and a clerk in a government bureau 


By Mary B. Mullett 


HEN the war closed— 

which, as you recall, was in 

November, 1918—a young 

man named John Murray 

Anderson was living in 
New York City, an inconspicuous hgure 
among the swarming millions of the 
Big Town. 

He was unknown in the theatre. Five 
years before this time, the public had 
heard of him; but he dropped out of sight 
a little while later; and, so far as popular 
notice goes, out of sight soon becomes out 
of mind. 

At the close of the war he had a posi- 
tion in a military supplies bureau in 
Brooklyn, one of the thousands of jobs 
which vanished when the Armistice came. 
It hadn’t amounted to much, anyway. 
stil, it had given Murray Anderson a 
living at a time when he didn’t care 
particularly whether he lived at all. 

So there you have a picture of him half 
a dozen years ago: Without work, with- 
out money, without a name to command 
public interest, and without experience 
that would gain for him the attention of 
the theatrical world. 

In spite of all those important “‘with- 
outs” he boldly invaded that world of the 
theatre. His brain was as full of ideas as 
his pockets were empty of dollars. With 
the aid of two friends he scraped together 
enough money to relieve, temporarily, the 
dollar deficiency; and he put some of his 
ideas to work in a venture which he called 
* "The Greenwich Village Follies.” 

Murray Anderson has put on six of these 
offerings. Not always with a free hand, for 
he didn’t own the show, or any part of it. 
‘The dollars he scraped together at the 
start were too few, and he had to sell his 
interest in the production. 

Nevertheless, Murray Anderson, the 
once penniless newcomer in the theatre— 
you might almost call him an interloper— 

as walked off with most of the honors 
in one big field of the stage. 

In the five seasons since he produced 
the first Greenwich Village Follies, there 
has been an ever-increasing annual crop 
of these so-called Revues. All of them, 
and even other kinds of stage productions, 
have reflected some of Murray Anderson's 
ideas and methods. 

Beauty, simplicity, art, imagination, 
knowledge—all these he has brought into 
the theatre, applied them in ways that 
have revolutionized scenic effects, light- 
ing, stage settings. The public does not 
realize the debt 1t owes him. 

I never shall forget the wonder and 
delight with which I saw his second pro- 
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duction, which he called ‘‘What’s in a 
Name?” It was a dream of beauty, from 
beginning to end. When I read, on my 
program, the name of the producer, I 
said to myself: 

‘*'There is a man who ts worth watching. 
This thing that he has done can’t be a 
mere accident. I wonder what his his- 
tory 1s.” 

I kept on wondering, at intervals; but 
it was not until very recently that I met 
him and learned what had preceded his 
sudden and compelling entrance into the 
world of the stage. 1 found then that | 
had been right: his achievements are not 
mere accidents. Real achievements never 
are. 

He was born in St. John’s, the capital 
of Newfoundland. It isn’t a large city, 
not more than thirty thousand popula- 
tion. But it is the only good-sized town on 
the whole island, most of the places being 
bleak little fishing villages. How this 
man, with his dreams of beauty, could 
have had his origin on those grim, for- 
bidding shores is one of the miracles of 
human nature. 


PERHAPS, as so often happens, the 
explanation is to be found in his mother, 
with her love of music and with a certain 
talent for writing. Or perhaps, against 
the gray fogs which so often shut down 
around him, the boy could dream color 
and light and form all the better because 
there was no reality to interfere with 
the dream. 

But just why his earliest tmaginings 
were of the theatre I do not know, nor 
does he. There was only one playhouse 
in the town. At rare intervals some 
wandering stock company visited it, 
played for a week or two—very badly— 
and departed. But they thrilled him, 
nevertheless. Ask him about his boyhood, 
and his visits to the theatre are the only 
memories he can evoke. 

No! There is one other, a very sig- 
nificant one. Before he was five years old, 
he produced his first “show.” He took a 
pasteboard shoe box and, in one end of it, 
set a Sunday-school card, a picture of the 
Crucifixion. In the top and the sides of 
the box he made openings, over which he 
fastened pieces of colored gelatine. In 
this way he could illuminate the picture 
with colored lights; and the resulting 
effect could be viewed through a peephole 
cut in the end of the box opposite the 
picture. That little peep show was the 
germ of the wonderful things he does 
to-day with lights and color. 

The date of this early experiment is 


known, because it happened before he 
was taken to England ty his mother, an 
event which occurred when he was five 
years old. His father, a merchant in Sc. 
jenn wanted his son to be educated in 
nglish schools; so the boy stayed over 
there for several years, until his father 
could stand the separation no longer and 
brought him back to Newfoundland. 

A few years later he was again sent 
across the ocean; this time to become a 
pupil in the Edinburgh Academy, a school 
which Robert Louis Stevenson and other 
famous men have attended. But of this 
experience, too, the only detail which 
Murray Anderson supplies is the fact that 
he went to the theatre every time he had a 
chance. 

Now the plot begins to thicken. You 
can readily understand this when I tell 
you that ie boy, with his love of beauty 
and his absorption in the theatre, was to 
be made, according to his father’s plans, 
into what we call a certified public ac- 
countant! Chartered accountants, they 
are called by the English. 

It is a good profession. So good, that in 
England and Scotland a boy ts very lucky 
if he can get into an office where the train- 
ing is given. Young Murray Anderson 
was one of the “lucky” ones. 


[* HIS New York apartment, on top of a 
lofty building, he told me about it the 
other day. The rooms are filled with fine 
old furniture; and the open doorway leads 
out onto the roof, floored with tiles and 
set with growing shrubs. Over the para- 
pet he can look down on the endless 
masses of buildings, the rivers and the 
harbor. Above is the unbroken dome of 
the sky. The sun rises in his back yard, so 
to speak, and sets in his front yard. The 
only passers-by are the clouds. His 
neighbors are the stars. It was in these 
surroundings that he told me how he did 
not become a chartered accountant. 

“When I was in my early teens,” he 
said, “‘my father arranged to have me 
taken into an ofhce in Edinburgh. He 
had to pay a hundred guineas—five hun- 
dred dollars—for the privilege; and I was 
apprenticed to the frm for five vears! 
The only pay I received was about eight 
dollars a month; at which rate, you see, 
the hundred-guinea fee would be returned 
to me by the end of the five vears. 

“T stayed only two! I don’t know why 
I say ‘only,’ for those two years seemed 
as long as two centuries. My father was 
so kind and indulgent that I tried my 
best to do what he wanted me to do. But 
afterstwo yearsy(Continued on page 177) 
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John Murray Anderson 
MR. ANDERSON is the creator and producer of the 


famous Greenwich Village Follies. Born in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, he was sent to England for his school- 
ing. He persuaded his parents to let him study 
singing, dancing, and acting. But lessons were expen- 
sive, and soon fe had to earn his living. Just as he 
was established as one of the most popular teachers 
of dancing in New York City, he had to take his 


young wife West in an unsuccessful search for health. 
After her death, he returned to New York. He had 
neither stage experience, money, nor influence, but 
he had revolutionary ideas about scenic effects. A few 
of his friends raised enough money to enable him to 
try out his ideas in the Greenwich Village Follies, 
which for the past five years have set the standard 
for revues of this kind. 
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Strauss Portrait 


James M. Kurn 


MR. KURN, who is president ofthe St. Louis and 
San Francisco Railway Company, popularly known 
as the Frisco, was born within a stones throw of the 
railroad tracks, and he has never been very far away 
from them. From his father, an old-time railroader, 
he learned the Morse code along with his A B C’s, 
and when he was only fourteen he landed a job as 
telegraph operator on the Michigan Central. Later, 
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he became dispatcher and train master for the Santa 
Fé, rising steadily to the superintendency of the 
system. From this post, he was called to the presi- 
dency of the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad. 
In 1918, he took over the Frisco road, and made it 
into a first-class railroad. Mr. Kurn is fifty-four 
years old and he makes his home in St. Louis. He 
was born in Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 


~The Puff Of A Locomotive 
Is Music ‘lo His Ears 


James M. Kurn is an old-fashioned railroader who was born with railroading in 
his blood— His father was a station agent, and Kurn himself became a 
telegraph operator when he was only fourteen years old — To-day 
he heads one of the great railway systems of the country 


By Edward Hungerford 


HE telegraph instrument on the 
table in front of the chief dis- 
atcher of the Michigan Central 
Railway burst into a clatter. 
“DS!’’ 1t sounded, “ DS, DS, DS.” 
As that was the dispatcher’s call, the 
chief took his pipe out of his mouth, 
leaned forward and threw the switch. 

“I, I, I,” he replied in staccato Morse, 
meaning that he was all attention. He 
closed the switch again and waited. 

‘‘My name is James M. Kur,” the 
instrument said. ‘‘ My father is the agent 
at Bay City. I want a job as telegraph 
operator.” 

The chief dispatcher considered for a 
moment. He did have an opening for an 
cperator. The man at the sending end 
certainly knew telegraphy. Morse code 
more crisp and clear had never come over 
his wire. Then he reached for his own key. 

“OO. 
West Branch to-morrow and relieve the 
man now on duty. You will take charge of 
the station.” 

West Branch was a little town and the 
railroad had only one employee there. 
Whoever held the job combined in his 
single person the functions of agent, 
operator, baggageman, freight handler 
and sweeper-out. 


SEVERAL weeks passed, and the chief 
dispatcher began to notice that the 
new man at West Branch was holding 
down the job very capably. 

Then, about three months later, the 
chief dispatcher made an inspection trip 
over the road. One day he swung off the 
train at West Branch and looked for the 
operator. He could see no one in the 
station except a fourteen-year-old boy, 
who was checking over some freight bills. 

‘“Where’s the operator?” he demanded. 

“I’m the operator,” was the astounding 
reply. 

‘Are you the fellow who applied for a 
job by wire three months ago—and got 
it?” demanded the chief. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How old are you?” 

The boy admitted that he was just 

ourteen. 

The chief dispatcher shook his head. 

“My boy,” he said, “you are entirely 
too young for a responsible en like 
' this. I'll relieve you to-day. You go back 
to school.” 

- Once more, so far as the chief dispatcher 
was concerned, the incident was closed. 
A year passed. Then, one day, as he was 


K.,” he tapped out. ‘Report at. 


studying his train sheet, a voice at his 
elbow inquired: 

*‘ Mister, do you need a good operator?” 

The chief swung round. It was the 
same boy, back again. The chief shook 
his head. 

“Nope,” he retorted. ‘‘ You'll have to 
grow a little, son, before you can hold 
down a man’s job.” 

The boy walked out of the office without 
a word. 


Six months later, as the chief was 
walking up the street from his office 
someone fell into step with him. A now 
familiar voice sounded in his ear. 

“‘Mister, don’t you need a good oper- 
ator? I’m an inch taller now!’ : 

The chief dispatcher was a little ex- 
asperated. 

‘Say, what’s the idea?” he demanded. 
oy are you in such a rush about a 
ob! : 
“I’m gonna be a railroad man,” was the 
retort, ““and I don’t want to waste any 
more time startin’ than I have to!” 

Something about the tone in which this 
was delivered struck a sympathetic chord 
in the chief’s heart. He was himself a 
man who put the welfare of the road before 
everything else, and intuitively he knew 
that here before him was a born railroad 
man. He surrendered. 

“You get the job!” was his verdict. 

It was forty years ago that the chief 
dispatcher gave in to the importunate boy. 
His judgment has been amply vindicated, 
for to-day, as president of the St. Louis 
and San Francisco Railway, James M. 
Kurn is at the head of one of the greatest 
transportation systems in the country, 
with more than five thousand miles of 
main line railroad under his charge, and 
thousands of men looking to him for 
leadership. 

Kurn is what the rank and file of the 
Frisco call a ‘‘working president.” His 
somewhat short, active figure is likely to 
appear anywhere on the system without 
notice. But, wherever it is, the men are 
glad to see him. He is only fifty-four years 
old, which 1s fairly youthful for a man of 
his position. 

With all of his reputation as a dis- 
ciplinarian, it is true that this distinctly 
old-fashioned railroader has a human 
touch with his men that is rarely equaled. 
You do not see it at first. You see a 
stockily built, square-jawed citizen with 
steel-blue eyes and a great shock of hair, 
prematurely white... . Hard-fisted— 


‘already read, he was a goo 


that’s Kurn, at first sight. A command- 
ing voice. As he sits in his business car it 
rumbles out at his associates: 

Why was this not done? And that? 
What's the explanation of those leaky 
engines at that last terminal? And why 
didn’t that promised tonnage come up out 
of Oklahoma last month? Questions like 
these are forever being asked by him. He 
has a keenly directed curiosity and a 
tremendous grasp of details. 

“I like to keep my men right up on 
their toes,” Kurn hae said more than once. 
And the men like it. They respect him 
mightily; fear him, wholesomely; and love 
him, genuinely. With him, it is ‘‘ Harry” 
this and “Ed” that, until comes the 
inevitable moment of criticism or reproof. 
Then it is “Mr. Smith” or ‘Mr. Brown.” 
Serious business then. 

Some folks, who have made a study of 
such things, think that being one of a 
large number of children militates against 
a man’s chance to rise in the world. They 
cnet to study Kurn. He was one of ten 
children. Others contend that the first 
child has the advantage. Kurn was the 
seventh. He has six sisters and three 
brothers. 

At fourteen years of age, as you have 

Pi enough 
operator to hold down a job so long as the 
dispatcher didn’t see him and discover his 
hah ale He learned telegraphy almost 

efore he knew his A B C’s. His father 
was agent at Bay City, Michigan, for more 
than thirty years. Before that he was 
agent at Mt. Clemens, Michigan, where 
James was born, within a biscuit’s toss of 
the tracks. 

The elder Kurn had rigged up a tele- 
graph instrument in the house and found 
pleasure in teaching his children to use it. 
All of his sons and daughters were able to 
operate the key as soon as they could 
read and write. 


YOUNG Jim Kurn’s second job was 
at Alger, Michigan. There he stayed 
until he was seventeen. Then he started 
out to see the world. 

Telegraph operators are great roamers. 
They are always talking with each other 
during the long hours of tedious night 
watches, and through the medium of the 
Morse code they become familiar with 
many cities. Sooner or later the time 
comes when they want to start out and 
see the things they have been hearing 
about. 

Maybe you have (Continued on page 140) 
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They Love Their 
Homes As Much 
As You Love Yours 


By Archibald Rutledge 


ROM the first day of September 

until the fifteenth day of the fol- 

lowing January—for more than 

a third of a year—day in and 

day out, earnest men had had 
tireless designs upon his life. They were 
head hunters; and his was the coveted 
head. 

The fastest and most sure-footed horses, 
the most patient and sagacious hounds, 
the craftiest hunters, armed with shot- 
guns and with rifles of almost incredible 
range, all these had been employed in the 
stern business of trying to cut short the 
romantic career of an old friend of mine. 

A thousand perils he weathered. A 
thousand wild races, deft dodges, sly elu- 
sions, dim lurkings, silent crouchings; 
all these he executed with the finesse that 
only a wary wild creature can employ. 
And when the season closed, that long 
and perilous season, the antlers of the 
great buck were not drying out drearily 
at a taxidermist’s; they were still wet by 
the fragrant dews of the pineland morn- 
ing, and from them the early starshine of 
the lonely swamp shed little silver 
sparkles. 

While he was being hunted, this buck 
had fled from home; but a day or so after 
the season closed, back he came; back to 
where his mother, long before, had first 
bleated tenderly to him, and taught him 
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his frst trembling steps; back to those 
very places whence he had _ been 
hounded and shot at; back to the wild 
places he knew well and loved best. 

He had quit the country for a 
while; but off in the hinterlands he 
had nearly perished of homesickness. 
He simply had to get back.. He just 
had to see the old home again—even 
as you and [! 

This particular stag I had known 
for many years; and I was made 
aware of his return home almost as 
soon as he came, for his track was 
unlike that of any of the other deer 
on our plantation. The hoof of the 
right foreleg was twisted, so that his 
track was readily identified. All the 
hunters in that part of the country 
knew it well; but they did not seem 
to be able to improve their acquaint- 
ance with him in the manner they 
wished. I was a little better ac- 
quainted with him, I think. At least, I ap- 
preciated his high intelligence and his 
love of home. 

Since fawnhood he had been one of my 
friends. I knew just what walks he took 
at night, in those dim and dewy hours 
when he loved to roam the glimmering 
country of the darkness. It made me glad 
to see his tracks reappear along their 
ancient wildwood routes. It did my heart 


gator is timid unless cornered. 
most of the day asleep in the sun on a mud 
bank or log. A strong and active swimmer, 
it is chiefly a fish eater, but it will devour 
small swimming animals. (Below) A char- 
acteristic lagoon in the alligator country 
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ratane) Alligator, photographed in the act 
of slipping into the water. Though about 
sixteen feet long when full grown, the alli- 


It spends 


good to see that his own wild, sensitive 
heart was enjoying once more ‘that keen 
delight that only a return to the old home 
can give. 

A boy may be born in Sandy Corners; 
he may go far away to college; he may 
rise to fortune and fame in some metro)- 
olis; but, depend upon it, one of his most 
secret and ardent ambitions is to retur 
some day to his native heath. There are 
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Spring such a brood 


They Love Their Homes as Much as You Love Yours, by ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


w stronger -holds upon people than 
graphical ones. The human spirit 
es for home; and since wild creatures 

remarkably, sometimes absurdly, 
rke us, they have many of our own 
e irations and longings. 
: F hat old sramiced stag lived on 
‘~hat I called my place, near the San- 
Jee River, in South Carolina; but in a 
‘ertain very real sense he was the 
‘enuine owner of the property. A boy 
nce asked his father who owned the 
ountains, and the father said that he 
ho loved them owned them. This 
plendid buck loved my woods even 
vetter than I did; for I might as well 
»sonfess that if someone had hounded 
ne and shot at me and raced me off 
jny own domain, I might hesitate long 
fe returning to the hearthstone. 


| But with a wild creature this pull of 
home is irresistible; and to me, the 
recognition. of it is pathetic, appealing. 

To understand it 1s to be opening one 

more of those magic, mysterious doors 
in the great House of Life. Wander- 
ing in that spacious dwelling, getting 
}Mleetin limpses of how our comrades 
alive, of their cares and hopes and loves, 
we come at least dimly to understand 
somewhat better the meaning of our 
existence. We call ourselves the chil- 
‘dren of. God; but perhaps all are His 
children. In the tremendous fact of 
spossessing the gift of life itself, all of us 
‘are the same. Rnd we are the same too, 
jin this matter of loving home. 

Within sight, indeed within call, of 
my house, wild turkeys nest every year. 
During more than one eae have 
watched a brooding hen’ turkey come 
from her nest into the bowed and 
brown cottonfield for her noontide 
meager foraging. I have found nests 
close to the rail fences that border the 
home fields: Anyone who has watched 
a tame turkey’s craft in nesting time— 
her patient, tedious secretiveness, her 
gentle self-effacement—can have a very 
correct idea of the behavior of the wild 
turkey at such a season. 

But, touching and strange to relate, 
this most wild and astute bird, once on 
her: nest, can be readily approached. 
For a man to catch a wild turkey on 
her nest is no difficult task. “Perfect 
love casteth out fear.” Even so. I 
have seen it with my own eyes. 

In due time her brood comes forth, 
and she knows the mystic and infinite 
pride of motherhood. She watches 
with delight the behavior of every one 
of her little helpless children. She loves 
: them. She mothers them. She radiates 
maternal affection and that watchful and 
' constant sacrifice that 1s the chief charm 
"of deep devotion. 

'  T remember watching one day in late 
in a wild tangle of 
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: pony just beyond a field of young corn. 


ihe turkeys had been hatched in an ad- 
jacent thicket, a dim, sweet place, where 
Jasmines tossed their showers like golden 
ountains playing, where smilax rioted 
over hollies, scrub oaks, and myrtles, 
with here and there a patriarch oak keep- 
ing the copse away from the generous 
area that he sheltered. Shimmering little 
sunny glades beneath huge pines were 
ere, lonely fair paths beside which the 

wood violets grew; aisles carpeted 
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with brown pine straw, offering always a 
spicy odor in which the scents of dew, 
jasmine blossoms, myrtle leaves, and pine 
seem commingled. To those who are 
aweary of attar of roses, I can recommend 
that hale fragrance. 


| Beas sitting on a stump in a small 
clump of myrtles when the turkeys were 
heard approaching. But for the noise 
they make walking through the leaves 
and brush, a flock of grown wild turkeys 
can be singularly silent. But it was not 
so with these children. I heard a faint 
elfin piping—flute notes of a quality 
most delicate, yet almost piercing in their 
soft sweetness. 

And for every plaintive or excited call 
that the little ones gave, the old mother 


This attractive apartment, while of the type called in cities a ‘““walk-up,” has plenty of 
fresh air, sunshine, and all modern conveniences—for black bears. Though widely hunted 
for many years, the black bear is still found throughout the wooded and mountainous 
sections of the United States, and in parts of Canada. It is shy and wary, and a great 
climber. In its wild state it will not attack man unless cornered or in defense of its 
young; but in captivity, after the first year of cubhood, its temper becomes uncertain 


had an instant reassuring answer. I am 
not sure what language she was using, but 
what she assuredly said was, ‘Never 
mind; that’s all right.” The infants 
seemed to stray a good deal, running 
into blind alleys among the deep greenery, 
getting into dense heaps of leaves, and 
not being able to extricate themselves 
just handily, lagging behind the flock to 
gaze about at the great new world into 
which they had come. They were real 
babes in the woods, full of innocence and 
of wonder: 

Whenever he was in doubt, one of the 
little fairy wanderers would pause, look- 
ing to be, though not actually, on tiptoe, 
would gaze about for a moment with 
glistening eyes, and then would complain 
of his plight in a (Continued on page 124) 


How Uncle Sam Coins The 
Money You Spend 


About ten billion coins have been turned out by the Government’s “money factories,” 
the output of copper cents, alone, being enough to fill six hundred trucks. 
But if it weren’t for bank checks all the money in circulation would 
not be sufficient for a single day’s business — Stories 

of strange requests that come to 


OW much money has Uncle 
Sam coined since he went in- 
to the business back in 
1793?” I asked Miss Mary 
OReilly. Miss O’Reilly for 
a number of years has been assistant 
director of the United States Mint. 

“Something over five bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of coins 
have been turned out,” she 
answered. 

‘But of course we have 
a great deal more money 
than that,” she hastened 
to add. “The figure Il 
gave you applies only to 
coins; that 1s, to metal 
money—gold, silver, nickel, 
and copper. Then there is 
all the unminted gold in the 
Treasury vaults, and the 
large circulation of treasu 
notes, Federal Reserve ban 
notes, and National bank 
notes. The grand total of 
all this is about nine bil- 
lion dollars. 

“Our national wealth— 
and wealth in this sense 
means resources and not 
merely money—was _ re- 
cently estimated to amount 
to $330,000,000,000. That 
gives each of us about 
$3,000. 

‘But if we were to divide 
our actual money among 
our population, each one of 
us would have about $40. 
So, you see, for every 
seventy-two dollars in na- 
tional wealth there is only 
one dollar in money. 

** All the money the Gov- 
ernment has ever made 
would not meet the pay 
rolls of the country for 
three months; and all the money now 
actually in existence, if we did not have 
' such things as bank checks, would be 
used up in the business transactions of a 
single day!” 

Like most people who are accustomed 
to see money drip in just a thin and 
hesitant trickle, have always been 
curious to know something about the 
great “‘money factories” run by the Gov- 
ernment. There are three mints 1n opera- 
tion at the present time, Miss O'Reilly 
told me. One is at Philadelphia, another 
at San Francisco, and the third at Denver. 
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By John T. Flynn 


The Philadelphia establishment is the 
oldest, dating back to 1793. It was one 
of the first institutions authorized by the 
founders of America. There are also 
mints at New Orleans, and at Carson 
City, but they are now used merely as 
assay offices, which means that they are 


Where Do All the Pennies Go? 


“DDEOPLE often ask what becomes of all 
the copper cents,” said Miss O’Reilly. 
“The mints have turned out over four billion 
of them. Now, in all Uncle Sam’s 131 years 
of money manufacturing, only about 2% per 
cent of those coppers have been returned to 
the mints. Out of every 100, more than 97 
are, so far as we know officially, still out- 
standing, buying papers, getting lost in slot 
machines, and playing other roles expected of 
pennies. 
“But as a matter of fact hundreds of mil- 
lions of them must be gone. Do you ever see 
a bronze two-cent piece? Yet, so far as we 
are officially informed, 20,000,000 of them 
are still floating about. None of these pieces 
has been coined since 1873, more than fifty 
years ago. 
“This isn’t surprising, for a penny is the 
color of the ground, and has no great value. 
When you drop it, you take a look, and, failing 
to see it, go on about your business. You 
probably have lost a good many pennies in the 
fields or the streets.” 


branches of the mint service where raw 
metals for making money are tested, 
accepted, and shipped to one of the three 
operating mints. Ihe mints do not make 
paper money. All paper money is made 
at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
in Washington. 

There are six other assay offices in 
various parts of the country, and in one of 
them is the greatest treasure the world 
has ever known. It is pure gold, and is 
worth more than the gems in all the 
royal crowns, in all the temples, and in all 
the jewel boxes of the beauties of the 


the mint 


earth. This treasure comprises more than 
one third of the gold remaining in the pos- 
session of man after centunes of digging 
and hoarding. 

Three billion dollars 1s the value of this 
gold, yet it is only a part of the reserve 
upon which our financial system rests. 
And you may bet your bot- 
tom dollar that Uncle Sam 
sees to it that no_ bold 
thieves will .ever have a: 
chance to take even a fleet- 
ing look at this great treas- 
ure! It is protected by walls 
of stone and of steel; by 
safety devices, and by the 
courage of honest men 
whose duty it 1s to guard 
it. 


‘““AYOTHING like all of 
the money the Gov- 
ernment has issued is in 
circulation,” Miss O’Reilly 
continued. “Some of it is 
in the Treasury vaults, and 
some in the Reserve banks. 
Of the gold coins that have 
been minted not more than 
half are in circulation, and 
only one silver dollar in ten 
is moving about from palm 
to palm. 

‘““Nobody really knows 
how much coined money 
is actually in circulation. 
The Government has been 
manufacturing coins for a 
century and a quarter, and 
has turned out about ten 
billions of them. But enor- 
mous quantities of these 
coins have been lost forever. 
or put to some other uses. 
And some have been re 
turned to be remelted and 

| canceled. 

“Copper cents disappear by the mil- 
lions. Hundreds of thousands of dimes 
have gone to make bangles for young 
ladies’ wrists. ust half-dollars, and 
dollars have been turned into watch 
charms and medals and keepsakes of van- 
ous sorts. Over $29,000,000 in gold coins 
were shipped abroad last year alone. 
Millions of dollars of gold and silver 
coins are used every year by jewelers | 
and other manufacturers for the metal » 
them. How much we have left, therefore, 
is largely ‘a matter of guess. It is pro 


ably somewhere in the neighborhood of 
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$1,677,358,000. About one half of this 
is 1m actual circulation. The rest is held 
in the vaults of the Treasury or the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

*“*"There were no five-cent nickels 
coined until after the Civil War, but we 
have made 1,244,307,662 of them in the 
fifty-eight years since the first one was 
struck. About ten per cent of these coins 
have wandered back, battered and worn 
from the wars of trade, to be fed again 
into our big crucibles. This means that 
the rest, more than a billion, are still 
doing service as money tokens, so far as 
the official records show. But of course 
countless numbers of them have 
passed on to the happy hunting 
grounds of dead coins. 

*“*This makes it difficult for 
us to know how much United 
States coin there is in existence. 
However, we can do some 
guessing at it. We have not 
quite a billion dollars in gold 
coins, a little over half a billion 
dollars in silver dollars, about 
$277,510,375 in halves, quarters, 
and dimes. We are supposed to 
have outstanding $100,626,322 
in nickels and cents of various 
sorts. 


' E LIKE to think of our- 

selves as the richest peo- 
ple in the world. Taken as a 
whole, we are. We coined more 
money in the past two years than 
all the rest of the nations put to- 
gether. But eeu there 
are peoples better off, when 
measured in terms of money. 
We have enough gold and silver 
to allow every man, woman, and 
child. $39.22 each. But in the 
Argentine there 1s $57 for every 
inhabitant. The Uruguayans 
have $41.89 each and the thrifty 
Dutch $41.92 each. 

‘*Some nations, however, 
scrimp along with inconceivably 
small coin allowances. The 
Chinese, for instance, manage 
with 34 cents apiece. In all that 
vast empire there is not so much 
coin as there is in one good-sized 
American city.” 

The making of money for 110,- 
000,000 of us Americans is all done by 
about seven hundred persons. The aver- 
age cost of “manufacturing” ten dollars’ 
worth of money is one cent. But, as a 
matter of fact, it costs the Government 
nothing, because the mints are a very 
profitable business. The cost of running 
them last year was a little over two mil- 
lion dollars. The income was almost 
$27,000,000. The Philadelphia mint alone 
showed a profit of over $13,000,000. ** * 

The chief source of this profit is called 
seigniorage. Seigniorage is the difference 
between the face value of a coin—the 
vale stamped on it—and the actual 
value of the metal in it. Thus, our silver 
dollar when coined and stamped and 
issued 1s worth just one dollar, but the 
silver in it, at the current price of silver, is 
worth about 52!% cents. 

The mint makes a small profit b 
assaying gold and silver for dealers. It 
makes a number of national medals, and 
most of the decorations for the army 
and navy. 


get into circulation. 


The mint also makes coins on request 
for other nations and, at one time or 
another, has struck coins for most of the 
countries of South America. But this is 
always done at cost. 

“Coins are not molded,” Miss O’Reilly 
explained when I asked her about the 
minting process. “They are not made by 
pouring molten metals into thousands 
of little lozenge-like forms. They are 
stamped out of cold metal, and the designs 
are driven into them by dies acting under 
tremendous pressure. 

“The process begins with the making of 
ingots, small brick-shaped blocks of metal, 
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Miss Mary M. O’Reilly, assistant director of the United 
States Mint, knows more, perhaps, than anyone else about 
how coins are made, and what becomes of them after they 
For more than twenty years she has 
worked in the Government’s ‘‘money factory,”’ and for the 
past nine years she has held her present important post 


which have been assayed and _ alloyed. 
“The next step is called breaking 
down! The ingot is passed between 
powerful rollers, and flattened. Then the 
rollers are brought closer together by 
the turn of a screw. The ingot ts carried 
through them again, and the process is 
continued until it has been broken down 
to the thickness of the coin to,be made. 
“This plate is passed through another 
machine, which punches out the planchets 
—something like cutting out biscuits. 
These planchets are little disks the exact 
size of the purposed coin. They are put 
one by one into a collar, which tightens 
around their edges until these edges are 
raised above the level of: the coin itself. 


ia NOW follows the ‘striking’ of the 

coins. The planchets are fed into a 
vertical tube from which they pass one by 
one, but very rapidly, between the dies. 
These dies bear the impressions of the 
design. The dies close upon the surface 
of the planchet with tremendous force— 
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forty tons in the case of the dime, 175 
tons in the case of a twenty-dollar gold 
piece. These striking machines will turn 
out dimes at the rate of one hundred a 
minute and other coins almost as rapidly.” 

“Where,” I asked Miss O'Reilly, 
“do you get your machines for coining 
money ?” 

“We make many of them in the mints,” 
she replied; ‘‘and, what is more, most of 
our machines have been designed there. 
It is one of the most extraordinary things 
in this service that men paid such small 
wages have perfected some of the most 
amazing devices for cheapening the pro- 
duction of money. 

“Our automatic weighing ma- 
chine is the work of our own 
mechanics. This device operates 
with marvelous delicacy and 
accuracy. Coins are fed into it, 
laid wih astonishing gentleness 
upon the balance, weighed, and 
distributed. Then the coins of 
proper weight are carried auto- 
matically to one basket, those 
under weight to another basket 
and those over weight to still a 
third. The machine was de- 
signed, perfected, and manuface 
tured by our own workmen, some 
of them getting at the time not 
more than four or five dollars 
a day. 


“TEI me tell you of a little 

war romance that very few 
people know about. When the 
Government was turning every 
available factory into a munt- 
tions plant, it soon learned there 
was not a sufficient amount of 
platinum to be had, and certain 
platinum gauze is necessary in 
the making of explosives. So 
the Government appealed to the 
people. In answer to that appeal 
considerable platinum came to 
the mints. It was in a great 
many pieces of jewelry, broken 
electric light bulbs, and other 
articles. All of the platinum 
was paid for and turned over to 
the munitions makers. But it 
was valueless unless made into 
the essential gauze. And that 
secret we did not possess. 

“While millions of soldiers were being 
drawn into position behind the lines in 
France for the last desperate struggle, 
and hundreds of thousands were being 
mobilized in the munition centers of this 
country, one Small-salaried government 
expert in a little room of the New York 
assay office toiled day and night over 
this problem of making the platinum 
gauze. He finally perfected a process for 
producing it. 

“This man was Beno P. Wirth. The 
value of his labors was immeasurable to 
the Government. Private concerns offered 
him large sums to enter their employ. 
But he stuck to his post. His only reward 
was sixty dollars a week from the mint. 
He asked no more. He gave not only 
his unrequited mechanical genius, but he 
gave his life as well, for shortly after 
the Armistice he died, leaving fatherless a 
large family. 

‘People are fond of saying that be- 
cause the Government pays such small 
salaries it.cannot (Gontinued on page 165) 


The rock moved—and then fell back again. From the cell below had come a hollow, crumbling crash! 


The Lost Tower 


EFORE they had been three 
days in the sand and pine wilder- 
ness, Craig found himself look- 
ing too often and too intently at 
Dick Vereen’s brown throat. 


hitened. 

Every summer since Syracuse had sent 
with a C. E. apiece, Craig had 
in wildernesses with Vereen— 
o friends as utterly different as it was 
ssible for human personalities to be, 
ound in a wordless sort of comrade- 
ip which suits wild places and black 
ights beside a fire. And never before 
ad a single dispute marred their per- 
ctfriendship. Vereen did what he pleased 
ith an insolent recklessness, and downed 
gic with laughter, and Craig had always 
een content. 

Actually, Craig was the younger, but a 
rave, dark trick of silence added to his 
venty-six years. All his life he had been 
serious boy, who loved solitude, haunt- 
poetry, and rain. Handsome ina dark, 
mantic fashion, with thin, strong brows 
nd black hair which grew low in front of 
is ears, giving him a look of the Latin, he 
ad the sensitive mouth of the dreamer, 
nd the level gaze which is never sanguine 
nd never credulous. 

Always he had been a little lonely, with- 
ut understanding why. Now, squatting 

tween the knees of a ghostly old cypress, 

ncient-looking as the world, and staring 
ff into the green, eerie dimness where 
oss-hung live oaks dipped their tresses 
amber stagnant water, Craig knew the 
swer to his inhibiting loneliness of spirit. 
e knew, too, why Vereen’s careless 
nd incessant talk roused this strange, 
any rage he felt. The answer was Janet 
ush. 
Craig had met girls before; but from 
ost of them he had fled in difhdent 
nisery, hating their glibness, their painted 
ps, their dazzling “‘line.” But Janet was 
ifferent. ‘‘I didn’t know there was a girl 
ike you left in the world!” he had told 
er that last morning, dragging the trib- 
te awkwardly out of his numbing shy- 
ress. 

He was in love with her. He knew it, 
ind the realization awakened in him a 
‘everish humility so intense that it was 
ilmost a pain, and an incredible wonder 
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out of a clear sky, “Reckon I'll - | 


Of Rodondo — ° 


A story 
By Helen Topping Miller 
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that anything so lyrical, so unbelievably 
wonderful, could have happened to him. 
For two days, sunk in a wordless madness, 
he had filled every void in his life with the 
sweet new dizziness, assuring himself that 
when he came out of the wilderness he 
would tell her he loved her. 
And then, on the morning 
when their little steel boat — 
wine out into the river and he 
and Vereen were finally off on 
their journey into the old, 
vague, little-known Florida 
jungle—Vereen had shifted his _ 
paddle casually, and remarked 


have to cut out this pirate- | 
huntin’ business when Jinny | 
and I get married. She'll © 
insist on goin’ along, and * 
women are the devil in the | 
woods!” . _— 
Something in Craig’s stiff 
consternation must -have 
shown itself in his swiftly 
guarded eyes, for Vereen 
added a cheerful note of ex- 
planation: “‘ Been fixed up 
in both families for years. 
for Jinny Rush and me to 
get married. The major put 
something in his will about | 
it. 
' The major was Vereen’s 
father. Craig was Vereen’s 


guest. It was through Vereen that he had 


met the Rush family. There was nothing 
to say, ey to do. But as he sat 
stiffly ripping is paddle with hands that 
ached with tension, Craig knew that he 
had been a fool to come. hone: 

He and Dick Vereen had been friends 
for years. But no boat was ever built long 
note ne mountain was high enough, fo 
world wide enough to hold two friends and 
the dead ghost of their friendship. 

_Vereen sat now beside the fire. His 

cigarette had gone out. His arms showed 
brown below the torn-off sleeves of his 
shirt. His head was flung back with god- 
like insolence. 

“What you think, Johnny? Better be 
driftin’ on?” he inquired blandly. 


CRAIG nodded. Their avowed objective 

was an old Spanish ruin. No one knew 
where it was, but wandering Seminoles 
and negroes declared that it still existed 
back in the interior wilderness. Strange, 
sinister tales were whispered about this 
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All day, driving the boat through that wilderness, he 
had struggled to bring back theold frank footing; but 
his own mood was steely, and would not be fought off 


mysterious place, and the purpose for 
which it had been built. Most of the 
natives professed a scornful disbelief in 1ts 


existence, but simple-minded cracker fish- _ - 


ermen insisted that they had viewed the 
crumbling walls through the jungle, seen — 
the “torture stone,” upon which Rodondo, 
cruellest of Spanish governors, had be- 
headed his tormented English and Indian 
prisoners, heard the weird cries. which 
ee the dusk about the place at twi- 
ight. He 
From the first whisper, Vereen had been 
“fascinated by the ee history of the half- 
mythical Hidalgo fortress. ‘‘ We'll find it, 
poe , and interview the wailing ghost! 
robably he comes back to see what the 
amiable Spaniards did with his head. Cute 
little way they had of changing their vic- 
tims’ architecture—those whiskered Pee 
droes. Stretch ’em out in the sun for a 
week or so, and occasionally lop off a few 
inches to shorten thet misery!” 
Craig gathered up their scattered mess 
kit, stamped out the fire, and flung his 
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blanket roll into the boat. Ahead of them 
the forest closed in, drinking up the nar- 
row amber river, sweet and panting in 
steamy heat—a furtive, mysterious, al- 
most breathing land. 

Birds like blue flames swung down from 
white-bellied bays, and shrieked astonish- 
ment at them. in os circled madly, and 
Craig fought them with his hat. Dick 
lighted a match. ‘‘No use batting ’em, 
Johnny. Smoke ’em out.” 

‘**Too hot,” Craig said, as he stepped 
into the boat and took up his paddle. ‘‘No 
sort of country for manual labor.” 

‘*Deeper water here,” commented Ve- 
reen, as he shoved the boat off. ‘‘Won’t 
have to be fighting roots and stuff all the 
time.” 


THEY drifted through the heavy tim- 
ber, arched and dim: live oaks as mas- 
sive and solemn as pillars, grave green 
towers of bay, palms shooting up their 
scaly trunks. There was less undergrowth 
now, and the ground was dry. Craig tried 
to bring back his enthusiasm over choos- 
ing a camp site for the night. Always be- 
fore on these adventurings he had been the 
captious critic, insistent about water and 
drainage, taking pains with _ trenches, 
tightening 'guy ropes over and over, fussy 
about removing every twig that [could 
harbor aninsect. But now, as dark fell, he 
merely heaved the bed roll into a corner. 

He could feel Vereen’s eyes resting upon 
him questioningly; but! Vereen was wise 
enough to feel his miood and not to talk. 
It was Vereen who tramped about with the 
hatchet, Vereen who cut the poles and laid 
the fire, Vereen who unloaded the boat. 
Craig made a fumbling job of slinging the 
tent up, going haleheantedly over the 
ropes a second time as a matter of habit. 
But there was no thrill in it for him. 

He struggled against the pressure of his 
own silence, and once, when Vereen sat 
before the fire holding the griddle with 
some slabs of bacon laid across it, Craig 
made a desperate attempt to tear aside 
the barrier of misunderstanding which had 
been thickening between them all day. 

“Something about this darn spooky 
place—” he began helplessly, and a bit 
wistfully. ‘I can’t seem to throw it off.” 

“Yeah,” returned Vereen absently. 
“You encourage that sort of stuff, Johnny.” 

Craig’s groping friendliness chilled and 
then ee shimmering to an ember. 
Something warned him that now was the 
time to slay this folly. Dick Vereen was 
his friend. Dick’s influence with Southern 
capital had got him his job with a crew of 
harbor engineers. It had been a beautiful 
and perfect thing, their friendship. But 
the gripping stiffness would not yield. 

Vereen finished his supper and dipped 
his plate in the river, scouring it clean 
with sand. ‘‘Wonder why those old fel- 
lows ever came up here in the first place?” 
he remarked, looking about at the moss- 
hung trees. “After gold, probably. Two 
hundred years is a long time, though. 
ae to think that men were here two 

undred years ago—and that they’re gone 
now, with the wilderness fiercely destroy- 
ing their tracks.” 


T WAS then that Craig saw the spider. 
Squarely before them, scintillant in the 
light of their fire it hung—orange-bodied, 
legs of velvet wire, jetty eyes unblinking 
and crafty—old, hoary, and evil. Uncon- 
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sciously Craig moved back. There wads 
something hideously repulsive to him in 
those crouching insects, with their poi- 
sonous, sinister air of waiting; their sly, 
wise scuttling; their busy spinning of gray 
palls over the crumbling works of men; 
their barring of doors with their spangled, 
triumphant curtains. 

Viciously, Craig seized a paddle and 
lashed out, sweeping down the bannered 
web into the river. Instantly the spider 
began a spraddling struggle, swimming 
for the paddle, his dry bnght body like a 
jewel on the amber water. Sweat stood 
on Craig’s wrists; he felt a curious nausea. 

“* Kill him,” he said huskily. ; 

Vereen laughed. ‘‘Can’t be done. 
They’ve got a million lives apiece. That 
chap’ll probably climb ashore and spend 
the rest of his life trying to get even with 
us. They’re vindictive cusses.” 

The spider scrambled up the bank, and 
Dick set his heel on him, crushing him 
lightly. Craig caught himself wincing as 
the weight broke the velvet body. Some- 
how the poisonous, scuttling thing seemed 
a part of himself, a grinning essence of the 
rankling impulse which had tormented 
him all day. 

“Glad you got him,” he said hoarsely, 
unaware that his face had drained gray. 
“‘He’d be in our beds, likely.” 

Vereen gave him a straight, judicial 
look. ‘‘ Better get hold of yourself and cut 
out this finicky business, Johnny,” he 
counseled. “‘ You're getting as flighty as a 
woman.” 

Craig accepted the reproof silently, 
somehow grateful for it. He found himself 
wishing Re Vereen would rage at him, 
bawl him out as in the old comradely days. 
A row would clear the air, help him to get 
a grip on himself. But Vereen tramped 
into the tent, and began kicking his bed 
into shape, without a backward look. 

The fire sank, night things began to cry, 
but still Craig sat thinking. Almost he 
could feel a presence beside him, see a 
cloud of bright hair close to his shoulder, 
hear a voice which was strong and sweet 
with understanding. He groaned a little 
as his head sank on his hands. Craig was 
very young, and life for him had been a 
lonely affair. | 


LL of another day they paddled 

through tangled, fantastic nes 

fan palms lifting widespread fingers, 

aghast at their intrusion; vines, cascading 

over dead live oaks, frothing bloom from 
earth to sky. 

Vereen slumped in the boat, smoking, 
swinging his paddle with an arrogant 
absence of effort, his head back, his brown 
throat bare. Craig had shaken off his 
black mood a little, mastered the surging 
hate which had bitten to the core of his 
ascetic spirit, so that he was able to speak 
calmly, to enter into the spirit of the ad- 
venture, at least without loathing. 

Then Vereen spoiled it again. ‘‘Got 
your camera?” he inquired casually. 

Craig swung his arm, and the ee 
case which was seldom away from his side 
slipped into view. 

**Want to get a picture for Jinny, if we 
find anything,” Vereen went on. “Old 

ong has got her all excited with his tales. 
She’s expectin’ us to run into a regular 
ghost pasture, with skeletons dangling 
from every limb, and skulls lying round in 
the dungeon keeps, and everything!” 


“‘Not enough light for pictures,” mur 
bled Craig. 

“Might beto-morrow,” Vereen return:4 
He slumped down further, his arms beni 
his head, as the boat drifted. “‘ Look het 
Johnny, there’s one darn fine girl!” x 
mused. 

Craig did not answer. His eyes wen 
hidden by the shadow of his hat. 

**Not much use talking to you,” Verec 
grumbled; ‘fold Dominican lke you! Ai 
you need is a hair shirt, and a shaved spa 
on top of your head. If ever you do tun 
ble, though, there'll be an awful fall. I' 
like to be around to see the rock disint 
grate. . . . Go easy, old man—this nve 
is darned wet!” 

By a quick, resourceful swing he had th 
bow back in midstream, grazing an imper 
iling bank. Craig’s face was white. H 
had laughed as a jagged root thrust out 
ripping harshly down the steel side of th 
boat—and the laugh had startled him 
almost as much as it had perplexed Verca 
with its short, bitter bark. 

Vereen looked at him intently. ‘Le 
me paddle,” he said in a quiet voice. 

“Til hold her,” protested Craig nerv 
ously. “I didn’t see that one.” 

Vereen gave him a queer, hard lok 
but he did not speak again. 


T TWILIGHT of the third day th 
river made asudden bend, widened zn 
deepened, washing a bank of shell whicha 
was apparent nature had never bualdeé. 
“* Hey—there she stands!” cried Vereea, 
excitedly. “There’s your ruin!” 

“Fortifications, undoubtedly,” addei 
Craig, studying the vine-cevered heap 4 
crumbling wall that rose abruptly from 
the shore. | 

“‘River got part of it,” said Vereen 
“See that wall there—sunk in the mué 
Head her in, Johnny; this shore is sloping." 

Craig dug his paddle deep. The bos 
bit into the rattling bank, and Vereat 
sprang ashore, dragging the boat well up 
on the shell. He was eager, reckless, ant 
mated again after a day of strained, curt 
baffled tension which neither of them had 
been able to end. 

Craig followed, relieved by the friend] 
ness of Dick’s voice. All day, driving the 
boat through that wilderness, he had 
struggled to bring back the old frank foot- 
ing; but his own mood was steely, and 
would not be fough: off. Always Janet 
Rush came between, with her ae and 
eyes like the glow. of an October day; ani 
whenever he thought of her, Craig felt tt 
old sick rage surge back, felt his eyes % 
upon Vereen’s careless, godlike throat. 4 
quick spring—a garroting grip! . . . Hi 
sensitive face would twitch with angus 
as he fought the thought. Somewher 
back in his history there must have be: 
a dark-eyed Latin, who had bequeathed? 
him not only his melancholy eyes an 
glistening hair, but also his swift, uncor 
trollable hatreds. 

They cut their way in to the old walls 
slashing through the tangled undergrowth. 

“Those old chaps understood solid cor 
struction,” Vereen was saying, as thet 
surveyed the crumbling curve of a slende 
salient to the east, which defended tk 
main wall. “Look at this stuff—six_ feet 
thick, and everlasting as the Roxif 
Mountains. How do you reckon thi 
got it 7% here, seventy-odd miles fro. 
the coast?” | 


The Lost Tower of Rodondo, by HELEN Torpina MILLER 


The walls stood in a rectangle, studded 
with grim portholes, great cedars growing 
vigorously in the broken angles. 

“This shell bank was probably the orig- 
inal moat” Vereen went on, as they 
tramped into the ruin. “‘Watch your step 
—this is a snakes’ paradise!” | 

The hollow square was roofless, but the 
tangled verdure 
shut out the light, 
so that the sunken 
chambers within 
were lost in a weird 
green gloom. Mois- 
ture beaded the 
moldering walls, 
and dripped from 
crevices where 
feathery rock ferns 
pre: Craig fol- 

owed Vereen 
oe a high asi 
shaggy with o 
cobwebs, and 
through a low, 
vaultlike chamber, 
where they scram- 
bled over the 
jagged remains of 
a fallen roof. Be- 
yond, in a damp 
wall, was a low 
round door, appar- 
ently leading down 
into utter black- 
ness. 

“The dungeon 
keep, by George!” 
exclaimed Vereen excitedly. 
“Here’s where they holed 
up the hostile redskins, and 
any unlucky English scout 
who happened to prowl on 
this side of the river!” 

“Don’t try it, Dick,”’ 
warned Craig nervously; 
“the hole may be bottom- 
less, and there are certain to 
be rattlers in it.” 

The wall at the opening 
was four feet thick, and 
Dick Vereen leaned in, 
swinging his flashlight into 
the mere: 

“Single cell,” he said, 
pulling his head out and 
scrubbing the cobwebs off 
his neck. “Ten feet square 
maybe, and hot as Hades. 
There’s the slab they sealed 
up the door with—see how 
easy it rolls? Those old 
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guys had the dope on hand- _ —_— without saying good- 
ing out death and torture _ by?’’ Craig stumbled 
without any great effort on up. *‘I—I’msorry,”’ 

he stammered. 


the part of the executioners. 


‘ 66T¢__3¢? = 
Just give that rock agentle oth Stor Twrore 
kick, and the unlucky cuss wei & cote 


down below drew six or 
seven hours of hell, and an 
unheroic and unpublished 
demise! Then, I suppose, 
they heaved him into the river. Hold the 
light a minute, Johnny; I’m going to see if 
there are any bones down there.” 

Craig opened his mouth to protest, and 
then fell silent. Something sly and horri- 
ble within him was stirring, moving pot- 
sonous feet, spinning—spinning! He took 
the flashlight, and his hands shook so that 
oe aie eye of it danced on the inner 
wall. 
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“Why, Craig!’’ she 
cried,‘‘you aren’ t go- 
ing? You were going 


**Hand it down,” ordered Vereen, crawl- 
ing through the low opening, and turning 
his body with difficulty as he reached 
down an exploring foot. ‘Gosh, this wall 
is thick. Used to be a ladder here, from 
the holes bored in the rock. Wonder if 
there’s a slide down here somewhere, lead- 
ing out into the river? Monte Cristo stuff! 
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Stick around, Johnny; I’ll need some 
assistance getting out.” 

His voice came muffled, and the plump 
of his feet as he landed. 

Craig hardly heard. He stood stark- 
still, sweating. Under his hand the great 
rock, hewed and engined in a vengeful age, 
moved a little. The torture stone of Ro- 
dondo! A push, and it would crash forward, 
closing the arched opening solidly, hiding 
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for another century the doom cell of those 


‘grim old adventurers. 


Craig snatched away his hand, watched, 
fascinated, the almost imperceptible return 
of the stone to its equilibrium. Then he 
looked up, and saw blinking at him from 
the dead vines clinging to the masonry 
the furtive, evil eyes of a spider. 

Almost it leered at him 
with the sly grin of a 
familiar. 

“See?” it seemed to say. 
i | spin and spin. I hide— 
hide! Evil and good, crime 
and martyr, the loves of 
men and the hates of men, 
I bury under my clotted 
web. ‘What if I should spin 
a dusty banner across this 
old stone? Who would 


know what lay below?” 
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Craig jerked himself away. Every nerve 
in his body was taut, singing. The spider 
hypnotized him with its unwinking, jetty 
eyes. For a hundred years, it seemed, it 
had lurked there, spinning and hiding, 
spinning and hiding. It seemed a part of 
him—it had been waiting for this hour— 
for him! White as death, his eyes ghastl 
as grave flares, he stood and stared bac 
at the spider. (Continued on page 110) 


Behind The Scenes At WOR 


Even veteran speakers and actors get stage fright when broadcasting for the first 
time—“I lost nine pounds in fifteen minutes!” said Charlie Chaplin 
after his experience — How people are picked for the radio 
and why so many want to “go on the air” 


Y TELEPHONE rang _ the 
other morning, and when 
answered it a voice said: 
“This is Mr. McCosker, of 
Station WOR. We should 
like to have you give a fifteen-minute 
talk over the radio two weeks from next 
Wednesday.” 
“Me!” said I, registering surprise. 
“Talking isn’t in my line.” 
““Anybody can talk,” he protested; 
‘at least, about what interests him.” 
“If that’s so,” I retorted, “I'll come 
to your office to-morrow and let you talk.” 
*“What about?” he demanded. 
“About the people you put on your 
programs—yjust as you were trying to 
put me on,’ I said. “‘Tell me how you 
pick them out, and how these folks act 
when they broadcast for-the first time. 
Do many people ask you fot the chance?” 
“Thousands!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, if 
I could tell you—”’ 
“You can—to-morrow,” | interrupted, 
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By Allan Harding 


“Tl be there at four o’clock promptly.” 

Station WOR has two_ broadcasting 
studios: one in Newark, New Jersey; the 
other in New York. When I arrived at 
the latter, the afternoon program was 
just over, and the young woman who had 
furnished the A number was describ- 
ing her sensations. 

She was a motion picture critic on a 
daily paper. This was the first time she 
had been “‘on the air;” but she evidently 
had done other kinds of public speaking, 
for she was telling how abe missed seeing 
her audience. 

‘*I missed their smiles,” said she, “‘and 
the light in their eyes! How am I to 
know whether I got it over or not?” 

“You probably never will know,” ob- 
served Mr. McCosker, ‘“‘unless people 
write in about you.” 

“Ts that what they do?” she asked. 

“It’s what some of them do—some- 
times,” he replied. ‘‘We will forward to 
you any letters that may come for you.” 


After she had gone, I asked whether 
she was paid for giving her talk. 

“Certainly not!” exclaimed Mr. Mc- 
Cosker. ‘‘ None of these people are paid. 
A good many of them would be glad to 
pay us for the chance to be broadcasted. 

““We can’t talk here,” he added, 
glancing around the ofhce, where a 
strange assortment of men, women, and 
children were waiting. ‘‘Come into the 
studio.” 

The studio proved to be a large room, 
with two grand pianos, a long table, 
several comfortable arm chairs, and a lot 
of smaller chairs. There was one micro- 
phone: on a tall metal standard and 
another on the table. Half a dozen win- 
dows flooded the room with light. 

‘“‘Are those people in the outer office 
going to be on your programs?” I asked. 
Possibly they will, but probably the 
won't,” he said. “‘ They are just one nal 
squad in the army of applicants. Most 
of the would-be broadcasters are musi- 
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**Firing’’ the ‘‘shot heard round the world”’ was one of the novel experiences recently ‘‘put on the air’’ from Station 
WOR. This picture shows the trial of a bullet-proof, shock-absorbing vest. Justice Cotillo of New York has just 
fired the revolver. Burr McIntosh, through the microphone seen in the center, is explaining the operation to the 
radio hearers. The white spot on the vest shows the point at which the bullet struck Alvar Jacobson, the human target 
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cians—or think they 
Saat 


are. They sing, or 
they play some in- 
strument. 

“We give them an 
audition. They do 
their stunt, whatever 
it is, here in front of 
the microphone. It 
goes, by way of our 
private circuit, from 
this room to Newark, 
and then back here 
to the radio receiving 
instrument in the next 
room. That is the 
only real way of find- 
ing out how well they 
will broadcast. 

“You might think 
your sister, for in- 
stance, has a lovely 
voice. But do you 
realize that the radio 
magnifies sounds sev- 
eral hundred _ thou- 
sand times? It’s like 
making an _ enlarge- 
ment of a snapshot 
photograph. Bers 
little defect is magni- 
fied.” 

**Why are all these 

eople so eager to 
be broadcasted?” I 
asked. 

**Well,” he said, 
*‘most of them want 
to get paid engage- 
ments as entertainers; not over the radio, 
but for clubs, churches, and in private 
houses. If they broadcast, they will be 
heard by thousands of people; and among 
these thousands there may be some who 
will hire them for a concert, or perhaps 
to give a talk. 
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“FroR instance, suppose that Jennie 
Jones sings over A radio and that 
Mrs. Smedley Smythe, living in one of the 
suburbs, hears her. Mrs. Smythe 1s plan- 
ning a party. She wants to hire someone 
to entertain her guests, but she can’t 
afford a high-priced artist. : 

‘*When she hears Jennie Jones, she says 
to‘herself, “That girl has a nice voice. 
wonder if I could get her.’ And she 
promptly telephones to the studio, ar- 
ranges the details, and there you are. 

‘*T have booked one small orchestra, 
before it even left the studio after broad- 
casting, for almost seven hundred dollars’ 
worth of concerts. As the orchestra re- 
ceived less than one hundred dollars for 
each concert, you can see that this meant 
quite a number of engagements. These 
probably led tootherengagements; so their 
fifteen minutes ‘on the air’ were worth a 
lot to them. 

“That is the usual motive; they think 
the radio will put them ‘on the map’ as 
well as ‘on the air.’ Of course it does 
help if they can show people a printed 
program, and say: ‘You see! I broad- 
casted from such and such a station on 
such and such a date.’ 

“Did you notice the children waiting 
out there in the office? Hundreds of 
mothers try to get their young hopefuls 
on the radio programs. Occasionally we 
come across a talented child who fur- 
nishes a really good number. Most of 
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Behind the Scenes at WOR, by ALLAN HarpDING 
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these children are pianists or violinists, 
but we had one little girl who was 
unique. She was only nine years old and 
she had a really marvelous memory. We 
had a dozen men—mostly reporters and 
teachers—come to the studio, and we 
grouped them around the little girl, in 
front of the microphone. Then they 
fred questions at her: 


““When was the Battle of Waterloo?’ 
' ‘When did the Normans invade 
England?’ ... ‘Who made the first 
steamboat?’ . . . ‘When was printing in- 
vented?’ . ‘Who was Peter the 
Great?’ 


“They asked questions like those, and 
the girl answered them in a flash. There 
was no fake about it either. She never 
had seen any of those men before she sub- 
mitted to that test here in the studio. 
In her case, it was her father that sug- 
gested our having her, and his motive was 
pride in his daughter. 

“‘However, with a good many of the 
folks who want to broadcast their own 
performances, the motive is vanity rather 
than pride. They get a big kick out of 
knowing that the radio public will hear 
them; but the idea that their own friends 
will listen in gives them even moré of a 
thrill.” ) 
' “Yes,” I said; “and they talk about 
it for weeks and months afterward. 
Several of my acquaintances have broad- 
casted; just once apiece, that was all. 
But they are always referring to it. No 
matter what the subject of conversation 
may be, they find some opportunity for 
saying, ‘When I talked over the radio.’ 
honest,” I laughed, “I 
probably would do the very same thing.” 

“You probably would!” he agreed. 
*“And you would be justified in feeling 
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**Jolly Bill’’ Steinke, who gives drawing lessons by radio every week from Station WOR, and his dog, ‘‘Chief.’’ 
People all over the country have grown interested in the dog, which takes part in each lesson by barking 
into the microphone, and have sent him every imaginable kind of present, including several layer cakes 


proud. Don’t get the idea that it is easy 
for a person to be accepted for a radio 
program. Big as New York is, we comb 
it very carefully to find people who can 
do something really well, or who have 
thoroughly paneetel: some subject in which 
the listening public will be interested. 

“If they have ‘news value,’ so much 
the better. I used to be a newspaper man 
myself; and in picking our feature num- 
bers, I employ that ‘sixth sense’ which all 
journalists are supposed to have. 

“For instance, I read in the paper 
one day about a woman over in Brooklyn, 
who was playing the piano in a motion 
picture theatre and who suddenly fell 
heir to two million dollars! I asked her 
to tell, over the radio, how it feels to be- 
come unexpectedly a great heiress. We 
all have dreamed of something like that 
happening to ourselves. Here was a case 
where the dream had come true. 


“T WATCH the daily papers and get a 
good many ‘tips’ from them. When 
the Russian grand duke, Boris, was in 
the limelight last winter, I got him for a 
short talk on his ‘Impressions of America.’ 

“Our programs are made up two weeks 
in advance, but these “feature numbers’ 
are crowded in as soon as we get them. 
You see, if we can be the first station to 
present something new and of special 
interest, 1t 1s a ‘scoop’ for us. 

“Important kt are almost always 
hard to get. In the first place, they don’t 
need publicity. Many prominent per- 
sons, like big business and _ professional 
men, or women of social position, are not 
really in public life and they are not seek- 
ing publicity. But the greatest difficulty 
is that they are so busy. 

“Wewould get (Continued on page 148) 


“The Way To Lift A Hundred Tons 
Is To Lift It With Your Head!” 


Richard Doughty, widely known rigger, tells you how he moves giant bank vaults, 
huge pieces of machinery, and other loads, from place to place, and hoists 
them from one level to another—Stories of his most difficult jobs. 

“We riggers work with our heads,” he says, “and we know that 
if you can move a thing a foot, you can move it a mile” 


By Charles G. Muller 


OR fifty years “ Dick”? Doughty 
has been moving things that 
were too heavy for other people 
to move. ~ 

He has lifted hundreds of huge 
safes high up into i hel aa has trans- 
- ported dename parts weighing more than 
a hundred tons, has erected great steel 
smokestacks, has hauled outlandish loads 
from city to city, and done all sorts of 
other seemingly impossible things in 
the rigging line. In New York, where 
his office is located, and in many other 
cities, Mr. Doughty is known as one 

of the best riggers to be found any-. 


block and tackle from the top of each one 
of them. A strong rope was wound.around 
the stack several times, a little nearer the 
top than the foot of it, and we hooked the 
blocks from the top of the poles onto this 
rope. The winches started to pull, and the 
stack started to rise, top end first. As we 
lifted higher and higher, the base of the 
stack slid along the ground on a runway 
we had made, while the top of the big 


where, and a rigger’s job is to lift and Mies 


haul enormous weights. 

And it is all because he /ifts with his 
head. By main strength and awkward- 
ness you can move a few hundred 
pounds; but if you lift with your head — 
there isn’t anything, he says, that you 
can’t move. 

When he was a boy Mr. Doughty 

was a truckman; but in the years that 
followed he lifted himself, as well as 
great loads, by using his head. His 
story is the kind that ts always taking 
place in America: He started with 
nothing but native ability, and now he 
is the owner of an important enter- 
prise. 
“One of the hardest jobs I €ver 
had,” he told me recently, “‘was very 
easy after we had thought about it a 
little. We had a contract for setting up 
a twenty-two-ton steel smokestack in 
Stamford, Connecticut. The stack was 
a hundred and twenty-five feet high, 
and our longest poles were only eighty- 
six feet. There wasn’t any derrick on 
the scene, so we had to think up a way 
to put that stack in position. 

“The plan we decided on was the 
simplest thing in the world. We erected 
one pole on one side of the cement base 
on which the stack was to stand, and a 
second pole on the other side. Then, 
just as a circus tent pole is made fast 
with ropes, we fastened those two up. 
There were long ropes, or stays, from 


the top of each tied to stakes in the 
round some distance away from the 
oe The poles leaned slightly in, 


toward each other, and each had a half 
circle of these guy ropes about it. 

** Next we hauled the stack so that it 
lay between the poles, and dropped a 
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BROWN & DAWSON, STAMFORD, CONS. 


This 125-foot steel smokestack had to be put 
up in one piece, though the lifting poles were 
only 86 feet long. In the accompanying 
article Mr. Doughty tells how the rigging 
was used to make the stack help set itself 


steel tube went up and up in the air. 

“At last the stack was upright, with 
the bottom over the cement base. We let 
it down a few inches, bolted it in place, 
and our job was done. 

“*The main idea in solving that problem 
was the fastening of the blocks just above 
the middle of the stack. By doing that we 
made it right itself, and at the same time 
we never did, except at the very last 


minute, have to lift the entire weight 
of the piece. 

_ “All we used on that job was some 
simple equipment, a lot of patience, 
still more forethought—and common 
sense. 


“Most of the time our work is to 
put things up, but once, a few 
years ago, we were called in to tear 
something down. It was a big smoke- 
stack too, but was made of brick, and 
the owners wanted to salvage the 
bricks. The stack was a hundred feet 
high. Thousands of people came out to 
see us work, though what we did could 
have been done by any man in that 
crowd if he had thought about it for a 
few minutes. 

“We wanted the stack to come down 
diagonally across the lot on which it 
stood, for that was the direction in 
which the lot was longest. First, our 
men cut away some of the bricks near 
the base on the side that faced the 
diagonal of the lot. Wood braces were 
put in to ba be the bricks as they 
were removed, until a large hole in the 
side of the stack had been plugged with 
wood. . 

“The crowd was held back by police 
—for this work was done inside the 
city of Hoboken, New Jersey—while I 
went up and set fire to the wood braces. 
The fire burned a little while, and as 
the wood gave way, down came the 
great stack mght along the line we had 
intended it to fall on. Only a few of the 
bricks were broken, and every single 
one was knocked loose by the force ot 
the fall. In that case we not only tore 
down the stack in a hurry, but at the 
same time got the bricks ready for use 
again! 

“T got a real ‘kick’ out of that job, 
because it was spectacular. Our jobs, 
as a rule, don’t give us nearly the thrill 
that the onlookers get. And you can 
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bet that we have plenty of onlookers! 
Most of our work, you see, is done inside 
of New York City, and New Yorkers have 
more curiosity than pet coons. 

“Just start hoisting a safe up the out- 
side of a skyscraper, and everybody will 
stop and look, though a rigger can’t get 
excited over any such simple task. We 
find a place to put our pulley block. This, 
of course, must be above the floor to which 
the safe is to be lifted. Sometimes we 
hook the block to timbers that. we have 
made fast in a window, and, again, we 
fasten it to a big timber that we put out 
over the edge of the roof. That piece of 
timber, with its fixings, is called a ‘cat- 
head.’ I guess it got that name because, 
if you use your imagination a little, the 
thing looks like a big cat peering out at 
you over the edge of the building. 

“Then we drop the ropes from 
the pulley block, and fasten them 
to ropes that we have wrapped 
around the safe. ! The lifting is done 
by a winch. Meanwhile, a lon 
rope, fastened to the safe, is hel 
by a rigger who stands some dis- 
tance out from the building. This 
is a guide line, and is used to keep 
the safe from swaying and bump- 
ing into the building. Once in a 
while, riggers will ride a safe up or 
down, and use their feet to keep 
it from grazing the walls; but we 
discourage this. It’s a good show 
for the crowd when a rigger rides a 
load to or from a dizzy echt, but 
it isn’t a common-sense thing to 
do, even if we are careful to see 
that every part of the equipment 
is in perfect order. 

“We put out danger signs when 
we’ are hoisting anything over a 
street, but a lot of people don’t 
pay any attention to them. Men, 
especially, will look a few minutes, 
and then walk right under the 
load. There isn’t much chance 
that anything will go wrong; but 
what’s the sense of running even 
a slight risk, when a few steps 
would take you around the danger 
spot? 


“TF THERE is anything more 
popular with the onlookers 
than lifting a safe, it is lifting a 
big water tank to the roof of a 
building. This is a harder job 
than hoisting a safe, because a 
tank is unwieldy. But we go 
about it in much the same way. 

“Not long ago we pulled a bi 
tank to the top of a down-town New York 
City building. We did this with a ‘pair of 
legs,’ or shears. This apparatus consists 
of two long, upright timbers lashed or 
bolted together at the top and spread 
apart at the bottom to makean inverted V. 

his was placed on the edge of the roof, 
and leaned forward. It was kept from 
falling by a cable, called a spud, or back- 
stay, which was fastened farther back on 
the roof, and to the top of the shears. The 
shears were leaning forward at an angle of 
fifteen degrees, so the spud carried one 
third the load. 

“Our winch hauled away, the tank rose 
to a foot or two above the level of the 
roof, and then was pulled back through the 
legs of the shears by ropes, and was placed 


in position. 
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Richard Doughty, president of one 
of the oldest and largest trucking 
and rigging companies in the 
country, has spent fifty-one years 
handling heavy weights. His first 
big job was hauling the 10,000 tons 
of steel cable used to support 
Brooklyn Bridge. A recent job 
was trucking thirty vault doors, 
weighing from 15 to 85 tons each, 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. Mr. Doughty’s homeis 5 
in Hoboken, New Jersey. (Below) 
Wooden masts, or ‘‘shears,’’ were 
not strong enough to lift this 70,- 
000-pound electric motor, so use 
was made of large beams anchored 
on the roof, the short part project- 
ing over the edge. ‘‘Falls,’’ or 
blocks and tackle, dropped from the 
projecting ends, carried the load, 
and guide ropes prevented swinging 
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“We have done hundreds of jobs of that 
kind, one of the most tedious being the 
lifting of ventilator and elevator motors 
thirty-five stories on the Singer Building. 

‘Manila rope is used in all such lifting. 
It is tested to stand a strain very muc 

reater than any we ever put on it, and so 
is all the other equipment we use. 

“Riggers, as a rule, are Scandinavians, 
and come from the crews of sailing vessels. 
Sailors understand ropes or knots, so rig- 
ging 1s a natural occupation for them. As 
a matter of fact, our work got its name 
from the old-time sailing ships.” 

If you can move a thing a foot, says 
Mr. ouster ou can move it a mile. 

“Take that Federal Reserve Bank job 
in New York City,” he continued, “where 
we hauled the largest vault in the world, 
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in addition to rigging turbines and 
boilers for three different com- 
panies whose stuff was coming in 
all at once. 


“TMURST, we had to be sure all 

our permits were in order: 
permits from the department of 
licenses to hoist, and to cross 
bridges with our heavy tractors; 
permits from the police to block 
the streets for hours while we 
rolled and lifted the big pieces in- 
to place; permits from the ferry 
companies to put our heavy trucks 
on board the rear end and have 
the ferries turned around in mid- 
stream, so that our end would be 
docked first. [ll bet you never 
knew before why the ferries some- 
times turn around in the middle 
of the river for no apparent reason. 
It’s to help riggers get their loads 
off when the ferry docks. 

“When we had complied with all city 
regulations, we directed that the parts of 
the vault, which were shipped in special 
cars to the Jersey City waterfront ter- 
minal, be taken by lighters to the pier 
nearest the bank site. Then we picked out 
the best route to the bank, selecting 
cobbled streets because we had had ex- 
perience with heavy bank vaults! Once in 
a while our trucks smash a manhole cover, 
or sink into an asphalt pavement when 
they are heavily loaded. Then they have 
to be jacked up. 

“But this time we didn’t take even a 
chance on asphalt caving in, and we 
worked at night, so trafic would not be 
interrupted. Traffic never bothers us, but 
we bother traflic. 

“The five vault (Continued on page 187) 
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N THE thirty-sixth year of her ages 
Miss Emily Parks, of all people, de- 


liberately turned from the even tenor 


of her way into the highroad of 
Adventure! 

For twenty years, the days of her life 
had ticked away with the evenness and 
maddening regularity of an excellent little 
clock; aad she had been, after a fashion, 
content. She had lived in the same board- 
ing-hoilse, risen always at seven, gone to 
the same church on Sunday mornings, and 
to the same desk on week-day mornings, 
not without a certain quiet satisfaction. 
In short, her life had become a sort of 
pendulum, swinging between Mrs. John- 
son’s second-floor rear, and the back book- 
keeping office of Krawley and Krawley— 
Wholesale Butter, Eggs, and Cheese. 
Without self-pity she had given the very 
essence of her life to ledgers, her sole 
devotion to debits and re He 4 

And then, into the midst of it—Ad- 
venture! 

The Adventure began mildly in a day- 
dream back in September. At first it 
didn’t disturb Miss Emily at all. She was 
quite used to day-dreams. For twenty 
years they had brought the only gay 
glitter to the pendulum. But this last one 
had strange, clinging qualities. On a June 
night it had found entrance, changing in 
one magic moment that small pale person, 
Miss Emily, into an Adventuress. So 
that, on the following Sunday, although 
her knees trembled ridiculously, she laid 
an almost firm hand to the tremendous 
iron gate that guarded the “Home.” 

From the midst of its trim green lawns 
and gay flower beds, the great red brick 
structure rose forbiddingly. As she passed 
under the grilled arch two bright color 
spots burned in Miss Emily’s cheeks, and 
her hands in their neat silk gloves were 
like bits of ice. Nevertheless, she went 
on, looking neither to the right nor left; 
and yet, through a sort of haze, she had 
an impression that the old men sitting 
about the lawn, their knees under blanket 
robes in June, were far from promising. 
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It was therefore most encouraging when 
on the very threshold she came face to 
face with such a nice old man. He looked 
not only kind and gentle but benevolent. 
And in his youth he must have been 
handsome; Miss Emily was sure of that. 
She laid a cold and now trembling hand to 
the knocker. | 

Now, Miss Emily had prepared an ex- 
cellent story; and, closed: in that tight, 
terrible litele room with the matron, she 
began in quiet desperation: 

‘I want to do something for charity!” 

Then she stopped, waiting to be struck 
down for the fie Nothing happened. 
The sun continued to shine through the 
scrim curtains, and the matron to smile. 
She ventured on: “I want to give one of 
the old men a vacation—two weeks. 
want to do it exactly the way ladies take 
orphans for a holiday.”” She watched the 
matron’s eyes—blue, questioning. 

Miss Emily’s hands tightened about 
her patent-leather purse. She made a 
fresh start. ‘‘It’s a matter of sentiment. 
You see, I had an uncle—and I want to do 
it as I’d have done it for him if he’d 
lived!’’ There was at least truth in that. 
He never had lived! 

The matron nodded. “‘A sort of me- 
morial?”’ 

Miss Emily lifted her head. ‘You 
think it’s queer?” She waited. And in 
that second of waiting, the ridiculous 
thing happened. Her tongue, a thousand 
times rehearsed: to the story, turned 
traitor, refused to go on with it; the words, 


ready to tumble off, had to be swallowed 
back. 

Her eyes sought the door. 
unsteadily. ‘‘I can’t—” she said, ‘‘I—” 
The room had suddenly become a prison. 


She rose 


““My dear—” The matron put her 
hand on Miss Emily’s shoulder. 


ISS EMILY could have counted the 

number of times a hand had touched 
her with kindness. It made her want to 
cry. ‘“You—you’d better let me go!”’ she 
said desperately. 

‘‘Why not tell me the whole story— 
truthfully?” 

‘‘How—how did you know?” whis- 
pered Miss Emily weakly. 

The matron smiled: “T’ 
time.” 

““You—you’d think I was a fool if I 
told you! ou’d laugh at me!” 

‘I’m quite sure 1 wouldn’t,” said the 
matron softly. And her eyes weren't 
questioning any more... They were warm 
and friendly. 

““I—I’d_ like to,” said Miss Emily 
faintly. ‘Anyhow, I’d feel less sinful.” 
She slipped back into the chair, as if she 
were grateful for its support. Her small 
white face grew more wistful, the shadows 
under her dark eyes deeper. 

“It goes back to last summer,” she said 
finally. ‘‘It was the first time I could ever 
afford a real vacation. Before that, I’d 
always stayed at home for my two weeks, 
and sewed and mended and got ready for 
the fall. Last year I saved to go to a 
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In a sort of daze . . . she heard Old Mr. Marshall talking to the clerk about a southern exposure. Terror-stricken, 


she glanced up. ... 


lace I’d read advertisements about, Med- 
ord Springs. It was wonderful! At night 
the mountains seemed to creep up close. 
There was music and there were people. 
But,” she went on, “‘something must have 
ot into me. The music or the mountains. 
Mountains make you feel very little—and 
as if all the things that had seemed im- 
portant in your life weren’t important at 
all. And the music! It didn’t make me 
feel happy, it made me sad, sorry for my- 
self. People belonged to each other. And 
I was alone. They didn’t want me. They 
had friends. And at night, when I tried 
to go to sleep—the music and the people 
laughing made me want to cry. I made 
up my mind to go home, that I was 
happier at work.” 


Mess EMILY glanced up. There was a 
shiny, defensive look in her eyes. 
**Then,” she said, ‘‘I found out. A red- 
haired woman, who wore a big diamond 
sunburst pin, was talking to her friend. 
She, the red-haired woman, wasn’t nice at 
all. She used to stare right through me. 
And she’d had three husbands! I was 
wedged in the corner behind them, and I 
couldn’t help hearing. After I got to 
thinking about it—it was like fate!”’ 
The matron lifted her eyes from the 
paper she’d been making little circles on, 
and looked at Miss Emily from head to 
foot, from the crown of her three-cornered 


blne straw hat to the soles of her well- 
blacked, rubber-heeled walking shoes. 
“And just what had you heard?” she 
asked slowly. 

Miss Emily took a deep breath. “I’ve 
said it over so often, I can remember every 
word. What she said was, ‘I’m alone this 
time, and I certainly notice it. A woman 
alone in a place like this is the most for- 
lorn and pitiable object in the world. If 
she had a husband or a father, or even a 

randfather, people would be friendly. 
is a good many years I’ve learned that 
any man is sought after, and any woman, 
alone, is left alone!’”’ 

“Well?” said the matron. 

“Why—” gasped Miss Emily—‘‘don’t 
you see? It was the truth! That’s what 
gave me the idea. I thought how, if I 
were rich, I could adopt a grandfather, a 
nice poor old man, and bring him with me 
—and how everybody would talk to us. 
And—and gradually ft haiehe it out. I 
guess I saw this way because I was raised 
in a Home myself, and I remembered how 
we used to watch the lucky ones that were 
taken away for two weeks in the summer. 
I told myself that any poor old man ina 
Home would be glad, too! And then I 
began to save off clothes and lunches. 
And I made up the story I could tell about 
my uncle, so that you wouldn’t know how 
silly I really was! And one night last week 
I made up my mind.” 


A heavy-set man in a gray tweed suit was watching them over the top of his newspaper 


The matron walked to the window. 

Miss Emily would have got up too, and 
walked out, if she hadn’t felt so dizzy. 
That came from not having had any 
lunch. But fifty Sunday lunches, at thirty 
cents each, made fifteen dollars. 

Miss Emily saw the matron coming 
toward her in a kind of blur. 

“‘T think,” she was saying, “that it 1s 
an excellent charity. However, you will 
have to leave it to me to place the matter 
before the board in whatever way [I see 
fit—and give them your references.” 

““References!”’ whispered Miss Emily. 
“But would they have to know?” 


i ees matron smiled. “ No; we’ll manage 
that.” 

Miss Emily drew a pad and pencil for- 
ward. “‘Krawley and Krawley; Reverend 
Mr. Clark, Amity Church; Mrs. Sara 
Johnson, Sycamore Street,” she wrote. 
Then she glanced up. ‘‘They’ve all 
known me a long time.” 

The matron nodded. ‘‘And now,” she 
suggested, ‘““have you any preference as 
to the—the kind of uncle you'd like?” 
She smiled. 

Gradually the terrible whiteness left 
Miss Emily’s face; she flushed. She took 
a deep breath. “‘ There was such a nice old 
man on the step as I came in.” 

The matron looked thoughtful. “That 
was Mr? Marshall) He hasn’t been with 
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us very long.” She watched Miss Emily’s 
eyes. ‘Well, we'll see,” she said; “‘we’ll 
see. 
Miss Emily didn’t move. Her fingers 
hovered over the clasp of her purse, drew 
out an envelope, thrust it into the matron’s 
hand. ‘For him,” she whispered mys- 
teriously. “For any little things he might 
need for a vacation—the ladies often did!” 
And then she turned very quickly, across 
the hall, across the porch, down the path, 
on out under the grilled arch into a com- 
mon place brick street—which had become 
the highroad of Adventure. 


O* THE following Saturday afternoon 
a small pale person occupied the end 
seat in a Woodward Avenue trolley. At 
Home Avenue she alighted, waited until 
the trolley had passed, and walked back to 
the taxi stand at the drug store. By 
coming this far in the trolley she had 
saved a dollar; yet she would arrive at 
the Home in proper fashion. Always, 
- ladies coming to take orphans for the 
summer had arrived in carriages. Miss 
Emily began to experiment with a new 
feeling—an importance. 

But at the door, at the sight of Old Mr. 
Marshall, it fled. She couldn’t quite be- 
lieve her eyes. Her grateful glance fell 
upon the neat suit, the soft gray hat, the 
shiny shoes, and, last of all, upon the black 
ribbon which hung about his neck and 
undoubtedly carried his glasses. Miss 
Emily had seen pictures of such old gen- 
tlemen! 

As he came toward her, speaking in that 
gentle old voice, with an elegance of 
expression that bewildered her, Miss Em- 
ily’s likeness to the ladies who took the 
orphans vanished completely. She became 
aware of her own sensible shoes, her old 
suit. 

Then, with the closing of the cab door 
upon them, terror, stark terror, clutched 
her. And as the awfulness of the thing 
she had done smote her, Old Mr. Mare 
shall in his gratitude raised her silk- 

loved hand to his lips. It was Miss 
Emily's first encounter with gallantry. It 

left her trembling, foolishly humble. She 
' thanked a blind Providence for havin 
warned her to take seats in the parlor car 

And yet, when she found herself in the 
luxury of the green plush, she felt, if 
anything, smaller, and less important 
than ever. This was possibly due to the 
way that Old Mr. Marshall’s dignity and 
pompousness and poise grew under the 
selfsame conditions. It actually made her 
shiver to hear the way he ordered the 
porter about and had a hassock brought 
for his feet. How could she ever have the 
courage to ask such a man to pretend to 
be her uncle? Her thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the gentle old voice, a trifle 
firmer, a bit more assured. 

“You see,” began Old Mr. Marshall, 
twirling his glasses easily, ‘“‘my being in 
the Home needs a word of explanation. 
Of course, child, you know I was once a 
rather important person.” 

“‘Of—of course,” repeated Miss ee 

“Quite so, my dear, quite so.” He 
nodded decidedly. “I'll venture to say 
that in my day I had more to do with the 
naming of a certain star than any other 
single individual.” He thrust out his 
slender aristocratic hands with a gesture 
of hopelessness. ‘‘ Then, suddenly, I was 
no longer needed—young blood, new meth- 


The American Magazine 
ods. My bank failed. I became ill. Sick 


and alone!” He sighed. 

Miss Emily sighed too. She was dread- 
fully confused. She wanted to ask ques- 
tions and could find no words. She had 
somehow a hazy impression of a lone 
observatory, a watcher of the stars, a 
scholar. 

Then he smiled at her, cleared his 
throat—even that not without a certain 
dignity. “Ah,” he brightened; ‘but this 
little journey back to the world again, 
mingling with people, will touch me with 
new life. Already I seem to feel a certain 
lost confidence returning.” He bestowed 
upon Miss Emily a most appreciative 
glance. He bent toward her. “You 
know,” he was saying, “‘we must be very 
happy, forget unpleasant things. I won- 
der whether it wouldn’t be advisable to 


forget, first of all, the Home? Yes,’”: 


he concluded, thoughtfully twirling his 
glasses, ‘“‘we ought to pretend!” 

“Pretend?” inquired Miss Emily faintly. 

Old Mr. Marshall’s smile added a 
bishop’s benevolence. ‘‘Quite so,” he 
said gently. “If we are to forget the 
Home, I—I suppose I ought to be a kind 
of relative, perhaps an uncle. How would 
that do—an uncle!” 

A panic of gratefulness swept Miss 


Emily’s eyes. It must have been Provi- - 


dence that had led her to Old Mr. Mar- 
shall. ‘I chink,” she said, as steadily as she 
could, “that it would be very nice!”’ And 
she moved her head quickly to hide the 
silly tears. Later, she turned back to him. 
“The_the little bills, the cabs and extras, 
and things like that—it would look better 
if you paid them, wouldn’t it?”” And half 
hiding it with her hand, she gave over to 
him the thin little roll of bills. 

“My child,” he told her, “you are very 
thoughtful. Your—your Uncle James is 
very grateful!” His gentle smile robbed 
the words of their boldness. He sighed, 
leaned back luxuriously, and settled his 
feet on the hassock. | 

But Miss Emily sat bolt upright, -her 
heart beating like a small trip-hammer, 
while she visioned herself a creature of 
rose and silver and charm, the niece of 
ae prenencace scholar, Mr. James Mar- 
shall 


ANP out of dreams—reality. Medford 
Station with its swinging sign. Miss 
Emily was actually afraid she would have 
,an attack of indigestion, from the way she 
-was trembling inside. In a sort of daze, 
when they had reached the hotel, she 
heard Old Mr. Marshall talking to the 
clerk about a southern exposure. Terror- 
stricken, she glanced up. The clerk wasn’t 
angry at all. He was apologizing. 

So this was what the “Sunburst Wom- 
an” had meant! Miss Emily timidly 
straightened her thin shoulders; but as 
she lifted her head a new fear caught her. 
A heavy-set man in a gray tweed suit was 
watching them over the top of his news- 
paper. And, quick as he was to look down 
again, Miss Emily knew. What did it 
mean? Hotels had detectives! She was in 
a way misrepresenting herself. Her hands 
grew clammy. “‘ Nonsense,” she told her- 
self. ‘‘Who could know?” 

Nevertheless, when she had been shown 
to her room she sat rigidly by the door, 
half waiting for a summons to the ofhce 
of the hotel, and only when Old Mr. 
Marshall sent word that he was ready for 


dinner did she feel safe enough to go down. 

At the table he bent toward her so- 
licitously. ‘“‘You are quite sure that 
draft doesn’t bother you, my child?” 

Miss Emily flushed with happiness: It 
was like—like having a father! 

After dinner, he stopped for a cigar, 
talking to the other men, just as if all his 
life he’d done such things. Miss Emily 
slipped out to the porch. It was all so 
wonderful. She sighed with content. 


Mss EMILY in her white piqué skirt 
and the blouse with the Imsh crochet 
dee went down to breakfast. Old Mr. 
arshall, talking to a tall man with a dark 
mustache, excused himself and came hur- 
rying toward her, immaculate, gallant. 

‘Kh, good morning, my child. Sleep 
well?” 

Already people were nodding to them. 
A woman in the most elegant embroidered 
dress smiled directly into Miss Emiuly’s 
eyes—smiled directly into them! 

Miss Emily ehoughe of the darned place 
in her skirt. 

“My dear,” Old Mr. Marshall was 
saying, “I’ve arranged for us to drive to 
the Springs with some people to-day; I 
hope you approve.” 

Again Miss Emily thought about the 
darned place in her skirt, and the beaut 
ful dress that woman had worn. If she 
managed the old coat another winter, she 
could, perhaps, afford a new skirt from 
the shop in the village. She began to 
count. " 

But she hadn’t counted the half of it! 
For when she left the shop in the village, 
three hundred desserts, a winter coat, and 
a fall hat had been bartered for one white 
chiffon dress with a rose-colored girdle. It 
had fairly taken Miss Emily's breath 
away. But it was partly the fault of that 
French girl who told her such lovely im- 
possible things about her eyes, and the 
way her hair grew down in a little peak, 
if she’d just-loosen it a bit. Back in her 
room, fastening the rose girdle, Miss 
Emily wept, for no reason at all. 

By evening of the second day, Miss 
Emily felt as if a fairy brush had swept 
clear a charmed circle about her. Every- 
one smiled at her. There was white magic 
in the way Old Mr. Marshall met people, 
had them following him about, showering 
him with invitations. The very best- 
dressed people invited them into their 
groups. Women talked to Miss Emily. 

And men! For the first time in her life, 
men seemed to want to talk to her. They 
asked her to go places with them—to the 
pictures, on the lake, and for walks. Of 
course she knew it was partly the white 
chiffon dress. In it, Miss Emily would go 
Hlutteringly up to her room and look al- 
most fearfully into the mirror. For, 
miraculously, there was a change. Her 
cheeks were rounder, pinker, and her eyes 
were different. In the half dusk they 
almost frightened her. Her thoughts 
frightened her too. Especially one. Tor 
really, what right had she to think of him 
at all. He had not even been introduced to 
her. And yet she did! And, ridiculous as 
it may seem, it was the very man who had 
watched them over the top of his news- 
paper, when they arrived. And he was 
still watching! 

At first Miss Emily thought she im- 
agined it. But now she was quite sure— 
that>he really was simioct-followitig her! 
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They walked as far as the mill. He told her a funny little story about a dog he once owned. Miss Emily 
laughed aloud. The sound startled her. She couldn’t remember when she had laughed like that before 


e wasn’t terribly young, about forty, 
ie judged. And he wasn’t exactly hand- 
me—a bit stout; but he had nice eyes. 
he wasn’t a detective, then the white 
ress was the answer. She loosened her 
air a bit more, and went to the side 
orch. If he followed now, she would be 
lite sure. 

Eve—down through the ages—finally 
eaking to Miss Emily! 

But at the side porch she was brought 


face to face with the remembrance that 
even this was due to Old Mr. Marshall. 
For bearing down upon her like Fate was 
the one other person to whom gratitude 
was due, Mrs. Condon, the very Sunburst 
Woman herself. And, wonder of wonders, 
this time, instead of looking right through 
Miss Emily, she stopped and smiled. 
‘“*My dear,” began that lady, “I under- 
stand that you are Mr. Marshall’s niece? 
I’ve just had the pleasure of meeting your 


uncle, a charming gentleman of the old 
school!”’ 

Two girls, passing, called to her, “Come 
along, Miss Emily!” 

But Miss Pinily smiled and shook her 
head. Her glance had reached out beyond 
them, to the path below, upon which 
slowly approached a slightly rotund figure 
in a gray tweed suit, nonchalantly flick- 
ing bits of gravel with his cane. 

A small wave (Continued on page 162) 


Seven Sides Of Human Nature 


As A Great Detective Sees Them 


“Crooks would have a harder time,” says Major Richard Sylvester, “if our memories 
were not so faulty, if we didn’t get excited, and if we were more observant.”’ 
The story of a great jewel “robbery,” of a mysterious sequence 
of outrages that stirred Washington, and other tales of 
police adventures—Why one sensational crime 
is often followed by a series of similar ones 


By William S. Dutton 


ARLY in the fall of 1893 a series 
of extraordinary depredations 
broke out in the city of Wash- 
ington. Major Richard Sylvester 
was at that time secretary to the 

District of Columbia Department of Met- 
ropolitan Police. The crimes started in the 
residence of Nicholas Young, then presi- 
dent of the National Baseball League. 

Mr. Young’s home was entered during 
his absence, and its furnishings almost 
destroyed. A watch and a 
few other articles were taken, 
but plainly robbery was not 
the real motive: the walls 
and pictures were smeared 
with mud; carpets and dra- 
peries were slashed; china- 
ware and bric-a-brac were 
broken; chairs and tables 
were mutilated. 

No motive could be as- 
cribed for the outrage. Mr. 
- Young could think of no 
enemy who would do such 
a thing. The police were at 
a loss; and in spite of the 
wholesale destruction not a 
clue could be found on the 
premises; neighbors had 
seen or heard nothing! 

The entire District of 
Columbia was aroused by 
the odd crime; public indig- 
nation was at a height when 
the home of Judge Miller, of 
the Washington police court, 
was visited and wrecked in an 
almost identical manner. 
The night following, a third 
home was ransacked; and 
then a fourth, and a fifth— 
until almost daily reports 
came into police head- 
quarters of visits made by the destroyer. 

In each instance he came and went like 
a phantom, gaining entrance in seemingly 
impossible ways and covering his tracks 
with superhuman cunning. Police patrols 
were doubled. Detectives scoured the Dis- 
trict, arresting scores of suspicious char- 
acters. Citizens armed themselves and sat 
up nights, with lights burning and dogs 
on guard. All kinds of man traps were 
devised to catch the marauder, but to no 
avail. Week after week the weird horror 
continued. 

“One of the strangest facts about the 


nt 


whole strange mystery,” Major Sylvester 
said to me, “‘was that nobody, or no part 
of Washington, seemed immune. The 
depredations were widely scattered, some- 
times occurring within an hour’s time in 
two widely separated places. And rich 
and poor suffered alike. 

‘The wrecker was even known to get in 
his work in the upper floors of a house 
while the family was guarding the down- 
stairs. One night a police officer came 


How You Can Helpthe Police 


“TINHE surest means of identification is 

the finger print,”’ said Major Sylvester; 
“but if you are held up in the streets by a 
thug, or find a burglar in your house, you 
haven’t much chance to finger-print him! 
The next best thing you can do Is to observe 
some peculiarity of the criminal. 
there is something unusual about his voice, 
his eyes, or some other feature, his walk, or 
his manner of carrying out his crime. Look 
for something that cannot be altered by a 
visit to the barber shop, or by a change of 
clothing. The teeth often afford excellent 
means of identification, and so do the hands— 
especially when you can give a few other 
details. If the crime takes place in the dark, 
the voice of the crook and his manner are the 
things to observe.” 


home exhausted after the double duty 
imposed by the emergency. When he 
awoke it was to find that his clothing, 
hung close by his bed, had been cut into 
shreds while he slept. 

“Such acts led many to believe that a 
great ape had been loosed on Washington, 
capable of moving with a stealth not pos- 
sible to man. Others declared they were 
the work of a supernatural visitant, a 
usual explanation given by many to such 
mysteries when no other solution is at 
hand.” 


Mayor Sylvester paused to offer me the 


Perhaps 


cigars and to let the boy clear away the 
remains of our luncheon, which had been 
served in his suite in the Hotel du Pont, at 
Wilmington. He ts a rather small man. 
grayed of hair and mustache, with a 
military precision about his manner and 
carriage, and old-school in his courtesy. 
In 1915, after a service of thirty-two 
years with the Metropolitan Police of 
ashington, he was picked by the Du 
Pont company to organize and direct its 
semi-military guard and se- 
cret service. This was one 
of the most important be- 
hind-the-scenes tasks of the 
war, as the Du Ponts fur- 
nished more than forty per 
cent of the powder and 
explosives used by the Allied 
armies. At present Major 
Sylvester is the Du Pont 
manager of protection and, 
at the age of sixty-five, is 
recognized as one of the 
foremost administrators of 
police affairs in America. 


“TINHE trouble with most 

of us,” he resumed, ‘‘1s 
that we presuppose a difficult 
solution to any problem 
which, on tts face, is unusual. 
We like to be thrilled by 
mysteries and to marvel at 
the unexplainable; it’s vastly 
more interesting than the 
dry and tedious task of 
sifting out the facts, and 
finding an answer which has 
been right under our noses 
all along. . 

“In this Washington case, 
the solution was disappoint- 
ingly simple; but it revealed 
the trait of imitativeness in people. 

‘“‘After the first few outrages, the news- 
papers began to call the mysterious de- 
stroyer ‘Jack the Slasher,’ and in a few 
days the name was on every lip. Singu- 
larly, the police noted, about the same 
time the breaking of heavy articles ceased 
—the depredations reported were limited 
entirely to the slashing of things. Also, 
some of the most seemingly impossible of 
the crimes followed, those in which clothing 
was cut into pieces on one floor while the 
family sat on guard on the floor below; 
inwhich the inyader entered by supposedly 
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taaccessible windows, and went by traps 
md dogs undetected. At such places, 
‘OO, notes were frequently left behind, 
12 ned, ‘Jack the Slasher,’ and these notes 
vere seldom in the same handwriting! 

**"This gave the police something tan- 
rible to work on. They reasoned that, 
while a real ‘Jack the Slasher’ undoubtedly 
rad started ‘the crimes, imitators were 
>arrying them on. Some of the slashings 
were speedily traced to servants, and to 
others who saw in the general alarm and 
excitement an opportunity to inflict re- 
venges. 

“* Three boys were caught with an odd 
assortment of cutting instruments, and 
when convicted, for carrying concealed 
wea pons—the only charge that could be 
definitely proved against them—the out- 
rages abruptly stopped. Not until some 
time later was the original ‘Jack,’ an 
insane negro, spurchenled in Virginia. 
‘That he was implicated in only the 
earliest of the depredations was proved by 
stolen articles in his possession. He had 
most of the things stolen from the first 
homes visited, and none of those taken 
later. 

**In short, one mad negro started an 
odd form of crime that swept a whole city. 
In his wake, he left a fever of imitation 
that spread like an epidemic. Some 
imitated to gain revenge, others in a per- 
verted spirit of adventure, others merely 
to heighten the mystery and to read of 
their anonymous pranks in the news- 
papers. 


- ASHINGTON, if I recall correctly, 
wasnottheonly city at the time with 
its ‘Jack the Slasher,’ though the real ‘Jack’ 
did not leave the vicinity of Washington. 
“You will appreciate better what hap- 
pened if I mention a quite recent instance 
of the same nature. Somewhere, a couple 
danced themselves into exhaustion, and 
claimed the world’s record for fox-trotting 
endurance. Immediately, other couples, 
spurred by a desire to imitate the un- 
usual, began to dance themselves into 
newspaper headlines. A wave of such 
dancing swept the country, in spite of its 
absurdity and the opposition of the police. 
** Again, only a few months ago, Brack. 
lyn reported a unique criminal, a bobbed- 
haired girl playing bandit. It wasn’t long 
before Philadelphia, Baltimore, and several 
other cities had their bobbed-haired ban- 
dits, imitating the exact methods of the 
Brooklyn girl, who later was caught and 
sent to prison. Dozens of such instances 
could be cited. Every community in the 
country includes people, entirely normal 
in other respects, who jump to copy the 
newest sensation. 

“All of us are imitative, because, I 
suppose, it’s much easier to imitate than 
to originate. A New York society leader 
will break into the news as the owner of, 
say, a pet wildcat; at once Mrs. Smith, of 
Peoria, and Mrs. Jones, of San Antonio, 
will get themselves pet wildcats.” 

Altogether, during our talk, Major Syl- 
vester enumerated seven different quirks 
of human nature which often cause folks 
to precipitate themselves into embarrass- 
ing situations. 

One of the strangest cases of Major 
Sylvester's long experience was with a 
Mrs. Baxter, of Washington. That, of 
course, is not the right name. 

One bright spring morning Mrs. Baxter 
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Major Richard Sylvester, manager of protection for the Du Pont powder 


and explosive industries, is one of the foremost administrators of police af- 
fairs in America. Before going intc his present work, he was for thirty-two 
years in the service of the Metropolitan Police Force of Washington. In 1901, 
Major Sylvester organized the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
and served fifteen consecutive years as its president. He was largely instrumen- 
tal in establishing the National Bureau of Identification, at Washington 


came to police headquarters in tears. She 
possessed beauty and wealth, a famous 
old name, and she occupied an enviable 
position in society. It was something of 
an event for her to come to headquarters 
at all; but for her to come crying, with 
distraught demands to see the head of the 
department immediately, was sufficient 
to set the place by the ears. 


MAJOR SYLVESTER then was su- 
perintendent, and the excited caller 
was ushered at once into his office. Drop- 
ping into a chair by his desk she unfolded 
a remarkable story. She was scheduled to 
leave for Japanintwoweeks. All planswere 
complete, her passage secured; and it was 
imperative that she go, as the trip was of 
the utmost importance. 

“But I can’t go!” she sobbed. “It’s 
impossible!” 

“Why?” asked Major Sylvester. 

“Because all of my jewels have dis- 
appeared !”’ 

rs. Baxter’s excited statement was 

unusual, as it was alarming. She possessed 
one of the finest jewel collections in 
Washington at that time, and big jewel 
robberies were not nearly so common as 
they are to-day. 

Calming her, Major Sylvester inquired 


for. the facts: Contemplating a long 
absence in Japan, Mrs. Baxter said she 
had conceived the plan of moving her 
household effects from the apartment 
which she had been occupying to a smaller 
one, that would serve as a storage place 
while she was gone. During the course of 
the moving, she asserted, she personally 
had seen to the safety of all her property, 
including, of course, the jewelry. 

“T’ve always been very careful,” she 
explained earnestly. ‘For several years 
I kept my jewelry in one of the drawers of 
my bureau. I had this particularly in 
mind, because the bureau was one of 
several pieces of furniture which I agreed 
to leave in the apartment for the man who 
subleased it. Yet when I arrived at my 
new address, and opened my things taken 
from the bureau, every jewel was gone.” 

“Are you positive,” questioned the 
major, “that you actually took the jewels 
with you to your new apartment?” 

“I’m positive,” she replied, and again 
began to weep: ‘Oh, Major Sylvester, 
my nebo ier of the where- 
abouts of the jewels but myself! I thought 
there might be a bare chance I had 
mislaid them. I was sure I had not, 
but nevertheless I made a search of 
everything—the (Continued on page 202) 
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HAVE been 
places in my life, and I have had some 
| 


in some dangerous 


rather thrilling experiences. 

After having spent five-and-twen- 

ty years nelane about in the far 
corners of the earth in quest of pictur- 
esque or curious things to write about, 
or in watching world-dramas from the 
wings, it would be rather surprising if I 
had remained a total stranger to “peril- 
ous chance,” as the late Noah Webatee 
defined adventure. 

I have visited about two hundred 
countries, and have seen most of the 
great dramas of my time—both the 
dramas of peace and those of war. It is 
my job to describe the tragedies, come- 
dies, spectacles, and melodramas pre- 
sented on the great stage of the world, for 
the benefit of those who, chained by cir- 
cumstances to the farm, the factory, the 
office, or the home, must needs do their 
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- ing on his yacht in the Malay Archipelago, with the temperature at 
120° beneath the awnings. (Below) A witch doctor in Central Congo, 
wearing his ceremonial costume, photographed by Major Powell 


The Closest Calls 
I Ever Had 


Once, by the merest chance, I was saved from bandits 
on a lonely mountain road in Italy; on another oc- 
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casion the flow of molten lava from an erupting 
volcano all but cut off my retreat to safety. 
But the most stirring adventure of all was 
when a cruel and relentless Arab chief 
took me prisoner in the Syrian Desert 


By E. Alexander Powell 


traveling vicariously through the pages 
of magazines and books and _ news- 


papers. 

When I crossed Africa, a year or so ago, 
I had with me as photographer of the 
expedition a young Harvard man. One 
day, while strolling alone along a trail in 
the forest, he encountered a cannibal. 
At least, he assumed he was a cannibal 
because his teeth were filed to points. 
The cannibal didn’t do anything save sell 
my friend his wicked-looking knife at 
a very handsome profit, and somewhat 


reluctantly pose for his picture, but I 
made a good story of it. 
Now I should hardly call that an ad- 


venture, because the man-eater made no 
attempt to attack my friend. In that 
event, of course, it would have been an 
entirely different matter. 

But further down the Lualaba we ran 
across a Portuguese trader. Some months 


before, while on an ivory-hunting expe- 
dition in the bush, he had been captured 
by a cannibal tribe. They had stripped 
him, bound him to a tree, and started a 
fire preparatory to converting him into 
stew. Then a heated argument had 
arisen among his captors as to the divi 
sion of the victim’s carcass. 

They settled it by the ingenious method 
of marking out their respective claims 
on his body with white clay, so that he 
looked like an anatomical chart. Just as 
the process of dismemberment was about 
to begin, a river boat, running short of 
fuel, tied up to the bank close by and a 
number of the crew went ashore to chop 
wood. They heard the shrieks of the 
captive, and liberated him. His expe 
rience, it seems to me, might truthfully 
be termed an adventure. 

I have scant patience with those per- 
sons who deliberately set out to seek 
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adventure. There are enough troubles 
in life without looking for them. More- 
over, adventures are seldom to be found 
by hunting—like elephants, orchids, and 
gold deposits. They just happen. And 
usually when and where they are least 
expected. : 

have traveled in what are commonly 
regarded as the world’s most dangerous 
regions—Central Africa, Abyssinia, Al- 
bania, the Pamirs, the interior of Borneo— 
without a single adventure worthy of the 
name; without ever having had occa- 
sion to draw a gun. Yet in one of the 
most highly civilized countries of con- 
tinental Europe, visited by tens of thou- 
sands of American tourists every year, 
I once had an experience which nearly 
cost me my life. 

This was the way of it: 

I had been commissioned by an Amer- 
ican magazine to write an article on 
San Marino, the oldest state in Europe, 
and one of the smallest countries in the 
world. This tiny republic—it has an 
area of only thirty-eight square miles— 
lies some thirty miles inland from the 
Adriatic port of Rimini, being perched 
like an eagle on a peak of the Apen- 
nines. Though completely hemmed in by 
Italian territory it has maintained its 
independence for upward of thirteen 
hundred years. 


REACHED Rimini in late November, 

when there is little travel on the moun- 
tain roads. As a cold, drizzling rain was 
falling, I decided to postpone my depar- 
ture for the mountain republic until the 
following morning. After taking a room 
in the most promising of the town’s 


wretched hotels, I strolled out to the 
cab-rank in the center of the piazza to 
engage a horse and carriage for the mor- 
row’s journey, for this was before the day 
of motor-cars. With half an hour of 
haggling I concluded an arrangement 
with the owner of the henesloakine 
vehicle, a swarthy, saturnine fellow, 
wrapped to the eyes in one of the long 
shaggy cloaks characteristic of the re- 
gion. 

“I wish to start at daybreak,” I told 
him. “At six o’clock to-morrow morning 
you will be at the door of my hotel.” 

**S1, 51, signor,” he assented. 

The morning dawned cold and clear, 
the steep-pitched roofs of the ancient 
buildings silvered by a light hoar frost. 
At that early hour no one in the hotel 
was astir, for I had paid my bill the night 
before, and the piazza was quite deserted; 
but a moment later the carriage I had en- 
gaged, a light, phaéton-like affair, rattled 
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into view and drew up before the door. 

I swathed myself in a heavy blanket, 
for the air was piercing, and off we 
started across a stone-paved square 
lined with buildings unchanged since the 
Middle Ages, through narrow, tortuous 
streets whose closely shuttered houses 
showed that the town was still asleep; 
beneath a crumbling archway, a relic 
of Roman times, where a drowsy guardia 
civile glanced at us indifferently, and so 
into the desolate, sparsely inhabited coun- 
try beyond the city walls. 


AN HOUR’S brisk driving, and all signs 
of human habitation had been left he 
hind. I have seldom seen a more for- 
bidding or -depressing countryside—a 
region of rolling, wind-swept moors 
dotted with stunted trees and enormous 
rocks, black and jagged. Some distance 
ahead, however, che steadily rising land 
appeared to end abruptly against a 


Members of a tribe of Bedouin nomads who 
captured Major Powell and his party in the 
desert between Bagdad and Cairo in 1923. 
In the accompanying article Major Powell 
tells how he and the Bedouin chief en- 
gaged in the strange duel by which 
the lives of the party were finally saved 
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world. These guns are from six to eight feet long, made of ironwood, through which a half-inch hole is bored 
lengthwise. The darts are slivers of bamboo, scraped to the size of a knitting needle, pointed with fish teeth, 
feathered with pith, and poisoned with the sap of the upas tree. The slightest scratch means almost certain death 
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is spanned by a single drawbridge. 
tant fortified cities of Persia. 


dense, dark forest of evergreens. Of 
human beings we saw not one. Topping 
a steep rise, my driver, who had main- 
tained a sullen silence, pointed with his 
whip to three distant purple peaks, dimly 
outlined against the western sky. 

“San Marino, signor,” he said. 

As we approached the line of forest 
my attention was attracted by the curious 
behavior of my driver, who was forever 

eering over his shoulder as_ though 
ooking for something on the road be- 
hind, which now twisted and turned be- 
low us like a gray ribbon unrolled upon 
the ground. 

My curiosity at length aroused by the 
fellow’s evident anxiety, I turned m 
eyes in the direction of his gaze. Round- 
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Yezd-i-khast, an ancient city of central Persia, includes one of the most curious clusters of 
human dwellings in existence. On the crest of a rocky cliff, its half-ruined mud and 
stone houses, piled four stories high, look down two hundred feet into the ravine, which 
In ancient times Yezd-i-khast was one of the impor- 
The name means ‘‘God willed it.’’ 
taken by Major Powell from the bed of the river, now long dry, which once formed the moat 
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ne a curve, below and perhaps half a 
mile behind us, I now discerned an- 
other carriage, a ramshackle vehicle with 
bright yellow wheels. Despite the steep- 
ness of the ascent it was overhauling us 
rapidly, its driver, I noted, keeping his 
lathered horse at a gallop by merciless 
application of the whip. 

‘The fellow must have some urgent 
business to drive like that,” I thought. 
“Probably going for a doctor.” 


AFEW minutes later, as our road leftthe 
open moor to plunge into the forest’s 
gloom, the yellow-wheeled vehicle passed 
us with a rattle and a rush, swaying 
drunkenly on its decrepit springs. The 
next instant, its driver, pulling his reek- 
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This photograph was 
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ing animal back upon. its 
haunches, had swung his car- 


road, completely blocking our 
further progress. 

““What—?” I began. But 
my driver, paying no atten- 
tion to me, leaped to the 

round and advanced to meet 
Fis fellow jehu, a villainous, 
black-browed customer with 
squint eyes and a_hare-lip. 
For a moment they conversed 
in whispers, then turned their 
attention to me. As they ap- 
proached, I noted with grow- 
ing alarm that my driver car- 
ried in his hand a _ heavy 
wooden whip stalk, its wire 
wound butt making it a most 
formidable weapon. The other 
had thrown off his coat, and in 
his sash I caught a glimpse of a 


long-bladed knife. 


“ A HOLD-UP!” Isaid tomy- 

self, instantly taking in 
the situation. ‘And when they 
chose this place to stage it they 
certainly knew what they were 
doing.” 

And for the business in 
hand it would have been hard 
to find a better spot—better 
for the bandits, I mean. The 
road, a lonely one at best, was deserted and 


eee | 


travel in the Apennines. It was bordered 
on both sides by impenetrable forest, the 
density of the underbrush making escape 
out of the question; and a hundred yards 
or so ahead it turned abruptly to plunge, 
I surmised, into even deeper gloom. And 
facing me were two dangerous and d¢ici- 
mined men, who, I knew, would stick at 
nothing. It:was not a pleasant situation. 

“The signor need not be alarmed,” 
Squint-Eye said ingratiatingly, sweeping 
off his black slouch hat with one of those 
theatrical flourishes which the Latin 
loves. He spoke in an abominable mix- 
ture of English and Italian, but I was 
able to get his meaning. ‘‘ We need money, 
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riage squarely athwart the 


likely to remain so, for there is little winter 
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Major Powell at the head of his safari, or train of bearers, approaching Lake Tanganyika, in East 
Central Africa. An African bearer will cover sixteen miles a day with a sixty-pound load on his head 
and, at the end of a 250-mile journey, walk back home well pleased with his wage of $2.50, plus a 70- 
cent tip. Wise travelers begin the march early in the morning, and allow a long rest period at noon 


was far from feeling. “You must be 


The Closest Calls I Ever Had, 


for we are poor men. A thousand 
lire apiece would be very welcome—” 
_ **Goto blazes!” I broke in, attempt- 
ing a display of confidence which I 


crazy to try a game hike this. It means 
prison for both of you when the 
authonities hear about it.” 

** A thousand lire apiece,” the man 
repeated doggedly, never taking his 
eyes from my face. “The signor is 
rich, like all Inglesi. He will not miss 
it . . . and it will be better for him 
not to give us trouble.” 

“*IT haven’t any such sum with me,” 
I told him quite truthfully; ‘‘and if I 
had I wouldn’t give it to you.” 


A I spoke, I slipped off my heavy 
ulster, with the intention of making 
a sudden dash down the road along 
which we had come, for I figured that 
there might be a chance of escape if I 
could once succeed in reaching the 
open country. But Squint-Eye an- 
ticipated my cpeenaenn tee he stepped 
past me so as to cut off my only ee 
of retreat. He had drawn his knife 
and was thumbing its blade sugges- 
tively. Flanking me on the other side 
was his companion, gently swinging his 
Sueenne whip stalk by the smaller 
end. 

Now, in the days of my boyhood, I 
had been accustomed to make sur- 
reptitious visits, quite unknown to my 
parents, to a certain road-house in the 
outskirts of the inland city where 
I lived, a place much used by pugilists 
as a training quarters. Here would 
sit by the hour watching the then 
feather-weight champion ft himself 
for his next battle. One day, amused 
and gratified by my ira admira- 
tion, he had condescended to address me. 

‘‘Say, me lad,” he had remarked, 
“if yuh ever get into a street scrap 
there’s just one rule to remember— 
take the other fella by surprise and get 
in the first punch.” 

And now, years later, in a land five 
thousand miles away, tha _ bit of ring 
advice suddenly came back to me. I in- 
stantly determined to put it into execu- 
tion—to get in a blow on the point of 
Squint-Eye’s stubble-covered chin and 
then run for my life. With fear lending 
wings to my feet, I felt confident of being 
able to outdistance his companion. 

It takes time to tell it, but all this oc- 
cupied only a few seconds. ‘The human 
mind works quickly in emergencies. 

““You’d better give us the money, 
ments urges the man with the whip. 
“We won’t harm you if you do.” 

But I knew that he was lying. I might 
as well have expected mercy from a pair 
of mountain wolves. But, simulating 
frightened acquiescence, I fumbled in my 

ket as though searching for my pocket- 
Pook. Now the fellow with the knife 
drew nearer, which was what I wanted 
in order to execute my desperate plan. 
Avarice glittered in his eyes. He was so 
close that I could almost feel his breath 
on my face. 

I was poised like a sprinter on the 
mark, every muscle taut as a _ bow- 
string—when the silence of the forest 
was broken by the jingle of accout- 
rements and the clatter of hoofs upon the 
frozen road! The next instant, two 
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Scene in the souks, or bazars, of Marrakesh, one of the three great inland 
cities of Morocco, in North Africa. Formerly one of the greatest cities of 
Islam, Marrakesh has long been in a state of decay. Its houses, built of clay, 
are rarely more than two stories high. The general population, numbering 
about fifty thousand, is mixed, and among the picturesque residents are many 
turbulent groups. The principal industry is the manufactureof moroccoleather 


mounted carabiniteri—troopers of the fa- 
mous constabulary force which patrols 
the roads of Italy and brings terror to the 
hearts of evildoers from one end of the 
kingdom to the other—came at a brisk 
trot around the bend, cocked hats bob- 
bing above big mustachios, sabers clash- 
ing against stirrup-irons, blue capes 
floating out behind. J have never seen 
a more welcome sight, and I doubt if I 
ever shall. 


HE effect on the bandits was as ludi- 

crous as it was instantaneous. What 
had looked like tragedy abruptly changed 
to roaring farce. Squint-Eye sprang to 
his carriage, seized the reins and, flogging 
his horse to a gallop, disappeared down 
the road to Rimini. The other, a craven 
at heart, dropped to his knees and franti- 
cally implored my mercy. 

Naw the obvious, the sensible thing, 
was for me to give the rascal groveling 


at my feet into custody, and to provide 
‘the carabintert with a description of his 


confederate. But I decided to do nothing 
of the sort. For I had lived in Italy long 
enough to know something of the com- 
plexities of Italian law, and I realized 
that, being a stranger, I would almost 
certainly be detained for a long time as 
a government witness. 

So, when the troopers pulled up be- 
side us, suspicion in their eyes, I had my 
story ready. I had had a little argument 
with my driver, but it was settled now; 
I was on my way to San Marino, but 
would return to Rimini two days later 
to catch the night train. Here was a gold 
piece with which to buy themselves a 
flask of wine, and there would be another 
for them if I found them awaiting me at 
the railway station. They regarded me 
quizzically, spoke a few curt words of 
warning to the quaking driver, saluted, 
and rode off. (Continued on page 180) 


You Can’t Travel Far 
By Treading On People’s Toes 


‘*The bigger the man, the more he considers your feelings; and the better the boss, 
the more he will help you make good,” says William A. Pope one of the 
most important piping contractors in America The story of 
bread upon the waters that came back after thirty years 


By Orline D. Foster 


N a dingy little office in. the Loop 
district of Chicago, a young book- 
keeper was working busily at his 
e desk. Outside, the heat rose from 
the city pavements in heavy, torrid 
waves. For the third time he was going 
over books whicn would not balance. As 
he ran his pencil down the long columns 
of figures it seemed to him that they 
zigzagged across the page. 

Just then he heard a step back of him 
and, swinging impatiently on his stool, 
saw a small boy dragging himself wea.il 
through the doorway. The youngsters 
face was crimson with the heat, his eyes 
were sullen and dull. With no sign of 
interest he plodded across the room to one 
end of the f 


started out without a word. , 

The young bookkeeper watched him 
until he had almost reached the door, and 
then his face broke into a friendly smile. 

“Hello, kid!” he said cheerfully. “f How 
is It going?” et 

The boy jumped, and stared at him in 
amazement. ae 

‘Pretty bum, mister,” he said. And, 
as if it were an afterthought, he added, 
‘Golly, ain’t it hot?” 

The young bookkeeper smiled under- 
standingly. 

“‘T’ll say it is!” he answered cordially. 

He studied for a moment the boy’s 
flushed face, which had changed so 
quickly at a friendly word. 

‘Go on out into the back room and get 
yourself a drink of cold water,” he said, 
as he turned back to his books. 

The kid grinned, did as he was told, and 
went out whistling. 

Some thirty years later, a Chicago firm 
asked for bids on a large heating contract. 
Among those submitted was one from 
William A. Pope. Pope was a leader in 
his field, but his bid was higher than some 
of the others offered. When the time 
came to make the decision, the owner and 
the architect took up the bids carefully, 
one by one. ~ 

‘“‘I would give it to Pope,” said the 
architect, ‘“‘but his bid is pretty high.” 

‘*What Pope is that?” asked the owner 
quickly. 

Asthearchitect explained, the man’s face 
lighted up, as with a sudden recollection. 

“Never mind the price. I want him to 
have that contract!” he said shortly, and 
left the room. 

That same afternoon a somewhat mys- 
terious message reached Mr. Pope’s desk. 
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igh desk, where he changed a. 
page in a big loose-leaf book, and then 


Briefly phrased, it asked him to call at a 
certain office the following morning at 


ten o'clock. When he entered, a man 


hurried to meet him and gave his hand a 
cordial grip. 

“You don’t know me,” he said, ‘‘ but 
= may recall a kid who used to deliver 
oose sheets at your office when you kept 
books for your father. The name ‘Pope’ 
has stuck in my mind ever since.” 

Pope looked at him for a moment, and 


then a smile 4 ge his eyes. 


“Of course I remember you,” he said. 
“And, as I recollect, you had a pretty 
hard row to hoe!”’ 

“You bet I did!” was the quick answer. 
“In those days I thought everybody had 
it in for the kids—until I ran across you. 
That hot day, when you told me to go and 
get a drink of cold water was a red-letter 
day for me. I’d intended to go back to 
the office and throw up my job. I couldn’t 


» see that three dollars a week paid for being 


knocked around offices I visited to change 


those inserts in the ‘Shippers’ Guide.’ 


“But things began to look different 
after I’d found a friend. I guess you 
didn’t realize how I saved up questions to 
ask you—because you seemed to know 
such a lot, and you were never too busy to 
answer. That was the beginning. Times 
have changed since then, and I’ve pros- 
pered. Now I’m building a new plant, 
and my architect tells me you’ve a bid in 
for the piping. Of course you’re going to 
have it. Not just because of your repu- 
tation, but for old time’s sake.” 

He paused a moment, then went on 
seriously, “* We older fellows don’t always 
remember what it means to youngsters to 
hear a friendly word now and then. They 

et knocked around until they’re sore. 
‘riends are always the most important 
things in our lives. When a boy feels that 
he hasn’t a friend, he’s a pretty good 
candidate for the wrong bind of gang. I 
didn’t mean to make a speech—but that’s 
what you kept me out of, and I want you 
to know it!” 


HIS 1s only one of many such inci- 

dents, all the way through Mr. Pope’s 
life, which show his quick sympathy for 
people and his intense interest in everyone 
around him, and which help to account 
for his extraordinary progress. He has 
studied human nature from roustabout to 
clubman, and he has friends scattered all 
the way from New York to San Francisco. 
They range from the heads of some of the 


largest corporations in this country to: 


the Pullman porters who serve him on his 
frequent trips about the country—1in whos 
hard-luck stories he 1s just as much inter- 
es.ed as in discussion of many business 
matters. 

This attitude toward those around him 
explains, at least in part, why Pope has 
beeome one of the best-known  pipinz 
contractors in this country. He handles 
nothing but the biggest contracts. State 
institutions, public utilities, power instal- 
lations for the big railoads, and the 

iping of huge industiial plants constitute 
i particular work. His comtracts cover 
everything connected with piping, from 
the installation of heating and ventilating 
to that of power plants. . 

This work has often carried him into 
strange places. It has thrown him into 
contact with a broad range of men. It 
has given him wide experience in every- 
thing pertaining to his industry—and it 
has taught him the value of fr-ends and the 
amportance of his job. 


‘ROM the very first of his work, younz 
Pope carried enormous responsibilities 
for a lad of his age. Back in 1893, when he 
was little past twenty, his father, who was 
a piping contractor, put him in charge of 
the installation of seventy-five per cent of 
the heating equipment of the great build- 
ings of the World’s Fair. 

And threeor four years later, young Pope 
had to face squarely the decision of his 
own future, for in the late nineties his 
father closed out his business interests. 

Pope was still in his twenties, physically 
far from strong, and he had a wife and 
two small children. It ts indicative of his 
courage and driving power that he 
determined, in spite of these responsi- 
bilities, to take the risk of starting out in 
business for himself. He hired desk room 
in a small office, notified his friends of his 
decision, and got down to work. 

To-day the name of William A. Pope 
on a contract is conceded to stand for 
everything that is highest and best in the 
piping industry. It means adherence to 
the spirit of the bargain, as well as to the 
letter. And it means the services of a man 
who has applied to his business his genius 
for friendship, and his realization of the 
sel a of all work. 

ong before power units of greater 
capacity and Kizher steam pressure were 
introduced, Pope was busy studying their 
piping requirements; and not only did he 
constantly watch the successful operation 
of new piping systems, but he did not 
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forget to study the failures. This taught 
him what to avoid. Many a time it 
kept him out of trouble, and showed 
him also how he could change an existing 
system so that it would do satisfactory 
work. 

Some idea of the amount of the invest- 
ment in the piping industry may be 

athered from the size of the contracts. 
Orders placed for piping systems for indi- 
vidual power aid industrial plants fre- 
quently run from half a 
million to two million dol- 
lars, whereas the cost of 
the piping for the great 
oil and other distributing 
plants is often a matter of 
many millions. 

In this great field Pope 
has been successful even 
beyond his own ambitious 
hopes. He both heads and 
owns his own organization. 
He is director in a number 
of companies of national 
reputation. His clear judg- 
ment is in constant de- 
mand as arbitrator in im- 

rtant conferences in the 
building trades. And it ts 
not unusual for him to be 
called on to make a trip 
clear across the continent, 
to sit in for a few hours 
in consultation where the 
heating or power installa- 
tion of some huge plant is 
under consideration. Asa 
keen executive, an expert 
in finance, and a clever 
erganizer, he has helped to 
put many small companies 
on their feet. As for his 
own business, it runs 
yearly into the millions. . 


ONE advantage Pope 
had in his early days 
was his association with 
rominent men, dating 
ack to the time when he 
was handling contracts for 
his father. 

“In meeting these men,” 
Pope said to me, “the 
thing I noticed first was 
their friendly attitude to- 
ward each other and to- 

ward those who worked 
with them. And I saw 
that, usually, the bigger 
the man, the more cateful 
he was of the feelings of those around him. 
It didn’t take me very long to realize that 
one of the reasons for the rise of these 
men was that everybody was pulling with 
them and for them. That teamwork 
really pays.” 
hile Pope’s business has been built 
from the first on the personal confidence 
laced in him by business associates, it 
has grown because of the way he has 
developed his men. His pride in the huge 
business structure which he has erected is 
entirely subordinated to the pleasure he 
takes in seeing that each man in his 
organization makes good. Two of his 
men have never worked for anyone but 
his father and himself. One of them has a 
riod of service which covers forty years. 
veral others have been with him over 
twenty. 


And he has uncanny swiftness in reach- 
ing their hearts. 

Some time ago there came to his desk a 
boy who had given his foreman consider- 
able trouble, and who was finally fired. 
When he came in, Pope laid everything 
aside. 

“Well, what is it, Jack?” he asked 
kindly. 

The boy blurted out a long list of 
grievances, ending with the statement 


William A. Pope is head of the William A. Pope organization of 
Chicago, which does one of the largest piping contract businesses in 
this country. When Pope was barely twenty, his father, who was also 
a piping contractor, put him in charge of installing 75 per cent of the 
heating equipment of the great buildings at the World's Fair in Chi- 
cago. A few years later, the elder Pope closed out his business, and 
the younger one hired desk room and started in himself. Now his 
business runs into millions annually. Mr. Pope is fifty-four years old 


that he had been badly treated and had 
not a friend in the organization. Pope 
listened quietly until he was through. 

“Whose fault is it that you have not a 
friend?” he asked. ‘‘We make our friends 
by our own actions. What have you done 
to make friends? Have you obeyed 
orders? Have you had any consideration 
for the other fellow’s difhculties? Have 
you been fair to your own foreman? The 
trouble with you, Jack, is that you are not 
a good sport. You do not play the game. 
When a man has no friends it is usuaHy 
his own fault. Your foreman is the best 
friend you have. He wants you to make 
good, and you are fighting him. 

“‘Now what do you want me to do 
about this? Do you want me to send you 
back to work under him, or shall I try you 
somewhere else?” 
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The boy had listened to him stubbornly 
at first—then his face changed, and he 
squared his shoulders. 

“<T’ll go back to Bob, ” he said, “and make 
good right where I started.” 

Pope reached out his hand and gave him 
a firm grip. 

“You are all right, boy,” he said; ‘you 
are going to win. Remember that J am 
your friend, and if you are ever in trouble 
or want any advice, come right here to 
this desk, and we'll talk 
things over.” 

Soon after, while pass- 
ing through the shop, he 
stopped beside the lad. 

“Hello, Jack. How are 
things coming?” was his 
greeting. 

“Fine, sir, fine!” the 
boy answered quickly, and 
so the incident closed. 


“WT ISN’T the most bril- 

liant men who win, but 
the men who have the 
right principles, who are 
pro erly directed, and who 
make the most of the 
abilities they have,” Pope 
said emphatically. “Men 
are much as you make 
them, and usually live up 
to what you expect. Nine 
times out of ten, when a 
man falls down it is due to 
his superior officer. Either 
he. does not understand 
men in general, or that 
man in particular. 

““Too many of us forget 
that the office boys of to- 
day are the executives of 
to-morrow, and that what 
they learn in our offices 
they are going to practice 
in their own. Many a big 
man could tell of some 
simple incident in his boy- 
hood which had an enor- 
mous influence in shaping 
his career. 

‘Boys’ minds are not 
overcrowded with serious 
thoughts, and an impres- 
sion sticks. Also, boys are 
natural mimics. They 
have a strong sense of hero 
worship and they like to 
follow a leader. They like 
to think of themselves as 
big executives, sitting in 
the president’s chair or in the directors’ 
room, operating the push buttons on the 
desk. And they watch their chiefs more 
closely than we think.” . 

This kind of interest has always been 
Mr. Pope’s first thought. Early in his 
business life he learned by accident that 
one of his men had just completed his pay- 
ment on a small lot, and was trying to 
raise the money to build a little home. 
He sent for him at once, and greeted him 
with, ‘“‘I don’t want you to get into bad 
hands, Fred. What will it cost to put 
your house up?” 

When the man left he had in his pocket 
a check for the full amount, without 
interest, to be paid back as he could. Not 
long ago payment was completed on the 
fifth home built under these conditions. 

‘Pope is the (Continued on page 110) 


‘*There’s no use talking this way,’’ Ira continued, ‘‘it won't do anybody any good. 
. . » But I'd like to feel you were all provided for. Why not marry me to-night ?”’ 


Discarded 


‘By Inez Haynes Irwin 


HEN Lydia Maine and Ira 
Forbes came to see the 
new baby, they found 
the household swinging be- 


tween two moods: one of 


ecstasy because the long-heralded new- 


comer had actually arrived; the other of 


that disheartened indecision which always 
indicates itself in families when the head 
of the house is ill. 

Gertrude was lying in bed, facing the 
wall which held her map of Rock Har- 
bor. Her virile hair, extraordinarily black 
against the luminous white of the bed- 
clothes, was confined in two braids which 
came forward, one over 
each shoulder. Beyond a 
slight large-eyed pallor 
there was no suggestion of 
weakness about her—only 
a complete calm, a great 
serenity. 

“Didn’t I tell you it 
would be a girl?’ Lydia 
Maine said, as she bent to 
kiss her. 

**VYes,’’ Gertrude an- 
swered, “‘and I’m glad; al- 
though I’m sure | should 
have been equally glad if it 
had been:a boy.’ 

Ira Forbes stood just in- 
side the door, a little con- 
strained and awkward; not 
looking directly at her, yet 
managing somehow to look 
at her too. 

“Have you decided what 
you are going to call her?”’ Lydia asked. 

oy. 


Lydia made no comment, but her deep 
blue eyes misted slowly. 

In a few moments the nurse came in 
with the baby. ‘‘Isn’t she beautiful?” 
she asked. 

Lydia agreed. She took the baby from 
the nurse’s arms and studied the tiny, 
corrugated red face. Suddenly she turned 
to her brother. ‘‘ You hold her, Ira!” she 
ordered mischievously. 

To Gertrude’s great surprise, Ira Forbes 
took Joy into his arms. “‘What do you 
expect me to say?” he asked. “This zs a 
baby, or this is one baby in a million!” 

From the bed came Gertrude’s faint 
laugh. ‘‘I don’t expect you to say any- 
thing. I know exactly what she looks like 
to you—a little, wrinkled pink monkey.” 

As though gathering the data for his 
defense, Ira looked fixedly down on the 
diminutive crimson moon of face. 

Gertrude saw that he was really study- 
ing Joy—actually looking for something 
there—hoping not to find it. Her mind 
went back to Will Haviland’s avid 
examination of his first-born. Will’s 
obsession had been that there would be 
some deformity. Perhaps all men were 
like chat. ‘‘I wouldn’t say she looks like 
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a monkey,” Ira said; “‘but I agree that 
she does seem a little amateurish in finish. 
Hello, kid!” he apostrophized Joy. 

But he still examined the baby with a 
curious intentness. 

‘““We must go now, Ira,” Lydia said 
immediately. She bent over Gertrude and 
kissed her again. ‘‘Remember, I'll be 
running into the house all day long. [ll 
keep an eye on everything.” 

“And if there’s any insurrection in the 
ranks, I'll do the disciplining,” Ira prom- 


ised. 
The days that followed made for Ger- 
trude a happy interval. The serene leth- 
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argy which often comes to mothers had 
achieved a sway over her. Her world was 
irised with content. The household went 
smoothly on its accustomed way. Happy 
wasa a of strength. Editha, who liked 
to fuss about the sick chamber, decorating 
with flowers, and making the tray dainty, 
showed her best side. Nabby, as usual, 
was quiet and gentle, except when her 
excitement over her little sister bubbled 
into a kind of dancing joy. 

“I can’t wait, Mother,” she said again 
and again, “‘until you'll let me hold her. 
How long will it be before I can?” 

“And I can’t wait,” Editha wailed, 
“until I can take her in the baby carriage.” 

Joy flourished. She was a perfectly 
normal baby, and what mothers call a 
“good” baby. The excitement of her pres- 
ence did not pall on the other children. 
When they came home from school, their 
first move was to Joy’s cradle—tiptoeing 
about it if she were asleep, and kissing her 
hands or the warm nape of her neck if she 
were awake 


HE four months in which Gertrude had 
made contract with herself to nurse 
the baby had passed. She began to lose 
weight. Studying this result in her mirror 
one day, she recalled Malo Newnham’s 


phrase: “A great big lump of a woman, 
with nothing on her but flesh—” recalled 
it with no sense of sting, because it was no 
longer quite true. She determined that 
the loss of weight should continue. She 
consulted Doctor Petersham. He worked 
out a diet for her, and she held herself to 
it rigidly. 

One afternoon she made a tour of in- 
spection of her place. Fresh growths had 
completely covered the ragged stretches 
which Ira’s ax had left. The season was 
that lovely interval of the New England 
summer when the wild roses and the 
elderberry set up opposing colors and 

erfumes. She picked two 
bay whorls and fastened 
them over her ears. As she 
came into the house the 
breeze grew to a wind and 
the air was filled with flying 
flakes of elderblow. It 
dotted her hair as with a 
flowery veil. She had just 
gone inside, when _ there 
came a knock on the door. 

She opened to Curt Frank- 
lin, the express agent at 
the railway station, who 
had retrieved her trunks 
when she first came to Rock 
Harbor. He stared at her 
for a surprised second, then 
said, “I want to see Mrs. 
Haviland.” 

“Why, I’m Mrs. Havi- 
land, Mr. Franklin,” she 


said. 

Curt Franklin’s blue eyes seemed to 
gain another depth of blueness. ‘Well, I 
swear!” he explained. “I didn’t know 
you, Mrs. Haviland. Gosh, you’re thin!’’ 

Another expression deepened his blue 
eyes. Gertrude realized—and the reali- 
zation gave her a sense of thrill—that it 
was admiration. They stood looking at 
each other for a moment, Curt Franklin’s 
riba naively revealing his pleasure, and 

ertrude’s consciously enjoying that 
revelation. Then he dropped an abrupt 
good-by and left. 


OE night in the spring, Ira Forbes had 
called. ‘“‘Have you Tesi the news 
about the Tronts?”’ he asked immediately. 

Gertrude had not heard it, and said so. 

**They’re leaving Rock Harbor to join 
his brother in Seattle, and his place is up 
for sale. I think it would be a very good 
thing if you would buy it. You could let 
it to summer people at a good profit, be- 
cause you'd know how to fix itup. If you 
need money I can lend you some.” 

““Oh, I don’t want to have the responsi- 
bility of any more property,” Gertrude 
had declared instantly. 

Ira did not urge the matter. ‘‘Well, I 
a ae you to think it over,” he said as he 
ert. 
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Gertrude had decided that there was 
nothing in the situation for her to think 
over. j Re paradoxically, she did 
think it over. She found herself say- 
ing mentally, “If Ira Forbes says it’s a 
good buy—I could use Aunt Jane’s 
money.” 

And without exactly realizing the stages 
by which it came about, Gertrude had 
found herself at the end of that month 
possessed of the Tront place. By early 
summer it was ready for occupancy. In 
less than a fortnight she had rented it for 
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the summer at a price which surprised 
even Ira Forbes. 

“Tl say you have your courage with 
you!” he commented. 

“That’s a game I do know something 
about,’ Gertrude replied. ‘‘Real estate. 
An architect absorbs that unconsciously 
in his work, and the real estate end of my 
husband’s_ business always _ interested 
me.” 

It was the first time she had ever alluded 
in Ira’s presence to Will Haviland. He 
made no comment, and the talk drifted to 

other things. There were 
many things to which it could 
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That spring had brought Gertrude 
two new experiences: She had joined the 
Woman's Club, and faithfully attended 
the meetings. This fidelity was mere 
punctilio on her part, because in contrast 
with the swift, modern efficiency of the 
Maywood organization the Rock Harbor 
Club was extraordinarily dull and unil- 
lumined. And she had attended the an- 
nual town meeting. This really interested, 
even thrilled, her; but her position was 
that of an outsider looking on; she had no 
real connection with it. 

At the end of June Gertrude looked 
back on the six months since Joy’s birth, 
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She had intended to begin, ‘‘Madam Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men,’’ as was customary in Maywood, but something impelled 


drift now, because Ira’s life was so busy. 
He could discuss the war, indeed, with 
Malo Newnham who, like Gertrude, was 
following it carefully although not through 
so many avenues. But apparently Ger- 
trude was the only woman, bepdes his 
sister, with whom habitually he talked 
over the problem of the ‘‘ Roll Call,” 


her to substitute, ‘‘*Madam Chairman, and my Fellow Townsmen” 


trying to sum up her social progress. She 
had made little h 

compensations. First of all, she had Joy; 
and Joy had been to her, was doing for 
her, everything that she had anticipated. 


eadway. But there were 


She had acquired a second house. She 


had-made a scattering of acquaintances. 
But she\did aot deceive herself into be- 


Discarded, by INEz Haynes IRWIN 


lieving that she had put her foot inside the 
door of Rock Harbor life. 

As to a rehabilitation of the town, she 
was exactly as far from that as the instant 
when she conceived the idea. 

The rest of that summer, though, the 
summer of 1915, Gertrude’s life in Rock 
Harbor expanded slightly. The expansion 
came through Lydia and Ira, with whom 
now her friendship had grown really inti- 
mate. The Parwells, Franklins, Iveses, and 
Talbots came to Rock Harbor as usual, and 
as usual their big houses were the center of 
a vivid hospitality. Early in the season, 
Lydia had given a tea; and there Gertrude 
met, for the first time, people in Rock 
Harbor who were in the same stratum of 
cultivation as those she had known in 
Maywood. 

Lydia followed her tea with a series of 


small dinner parties, to all of which she 


invited Gertrude. The Rock Harbor 
aristocracy gave return teas, and in these 
they always included Gertrude. Dinner 
Parties followed too, Gertrude gathered 
from remarks that Malo Newnham 
dropped; to these she was not invited. 

or a bleak fortnight, she felt a recur- 
rence of that stark torpor which had 


encompassed her arrival in Rock Harbor. 
But she pulled herself out of it by force of 
will. Women, she told herself, were a 
drug on the social market. Moreover, 
there was nothing more superfluous than 
the woman alone. And when the woman 
alone was no longer young, nor beautiful, 
had no salient gift of personality— 


F COURSE Malo Newnham went to 
these dinners. But then, Mrs. Newn- 
ham, though not quite young, and certainly 
not beautiful, was exceedingly picturesque. 
And then, Gertrude had gathered, the 
group had a wed at these parties of pair- 
ing Malo Newnham with Ira Forbes. 
Gertrude’s first instinct—after Mrs. 
Newnham’ sinitial revelation—had been to 


cut this exclusive small crowd. But in- 
stead, whenever in her shopping or walk- 
ing, she met them, she forced herself to 
smile, to chat, to show a complete cordial- 
ity. 

In midsummer occurred an event most 
important to Rock Harbor’s social poli- 
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tics. Olivia Benedict, who for twenty 
years had lived in an exquisite expatria- 
tion in Florence, returned to her native 
town when Italy went into the war. Lydia 
ave a little dinner, at which Miss Bene- 
ict and Gertrude were the only guests. 
That dinner marked the beginning of the 
friendship between the two women. 

Miss Beniedick was one of those gentle, 
serene-minded women who have within 
them an extraordinary force and capa- 
bility, and she was the last of Rock 
Harbors oldest and wealthiest family. 
Immediately her quiet influence began to 
show itself on the town. 

In November, Mrs. Frazer, the president 
of the Woman’s Club, died suddenly. Ger- 
trude dropped everything else, and literally 


took the stump to elect Olivia president. 

She enlisted Lydia Maineeand Malo 
Newnham, who, to insure that end, urged 
their entire group of women to join the 
club. Their candidate was elected by an 
overwhelming majority. Instantly, she 
put the machinery (Continued on page 130) 
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“Mind the Light, Katie!”—And for 34 Years 


OR thirty-four years after the 

death of her husband, Mrs. Kate 

Walker kept the great light 

burning in the lighthouse at 

Robbins Reef, a mile from the 
nearest point of land, which 1s Staten 
Island. 

Six years ago, at the age of seventy-two, 
Mrs. Walker was retired on a pension. | 
recently spent an afternoon talking to her 
in her Staten Island home. She 1s a frail 
little bit of a thing, under five feet in 
height, and not much over one hundred 
pounds in weight. To look at her, you 
would say that it is incredible that she has 
saved fifty lives from the sea! 

Kate Walker went to the 
lighthouse almost forty-five 

ears ago as the bride of Jacob 
Walker, the recently appointed 
head keeper. During +h pre- 
ceding year, she had qualifed 
as assistant keeper to her 
husband, then in service at 
Sandy Hook. Four years after 
they moved to Robbins Reef, 
Jacob Walker contracted pneu- 
monia. Down the iron ladder, 
which is the only outside stairs 
to that lighthouse home, they 
bore the sick man. 

‘Mind the light, Katie,” he 
called, as they rowed him away 
to the infirmary where he 
passed away. 

The stern choice between 
going with her dangerously ill 
husband and staying behind to 
*‘mind the light’? was almost 
too much for the young wife. 
However, lives may go out, but 
not the light. That is why, in 
lonely outposts, there are al- 
ways two or more keepers. 

On the day of the funeral, 
the lighthouse department sent 
a man to relieve jee Walker. 
That afternoon she came back 
and took up her duties as 
guardian of the ‘light. Many 
keepers invited to take charge 
of Robbins Reef came, looked 
about, shook their heads, and 
departed. It was too lonely, 
they said. And so, in February, 
1890, President Harrison ap- 
pointed a woman—Jacob Walker’s widow 
—head keeper of one of the important 
stations around New York. — 

Those first five years Mrs. Walker 
tended the light alone. All night she kept 
it burning, snatched a little sleep in the 
morning, and then got up to busy herself 
with the upbringing of her two children, 
little Jake and Mary, and her many 
duties about the lighthouse. Later, when 
young Jake was eighteen, he was appointed 

is mother’s assistant. 

Not for a moment in all these years did 
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She Minded It 


Mrs. Walker forget that she was head keeper, 
It was 


and responsible for the giant eye. 
frequently weeks between her trips to 
Staten Island. Even then, she stayed 
only an hour or so, hurrying home to 
switch on the light when the sunset 
gun on Governor’s Island should = / 
boom out. From sunset to sun- / 
rise, the light must be kept burn- 

ing, steadily revolving in the 

brass frame around the flame 

of the big oillamps. And every 

hive hours the machinery must 

be wound up, and a set of 

lamps filled and trimmed ready 
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(In the oval) Mrs. Kate Walker, fora generation keeper of the 
lighthouse at Robbins Reef, climbing the ‘‘front steps’’ of 
her ocean-locked home. Robbins Reef is one of the impor- 
tant stationson the Atlanticcoast. (Above) Mrs. Walker fill- 
ing the giant lamps which have to be changed every five hours 


to take the place of the used ones. The 
light is like a mammoth jewel. Its four 
big lenses—each a foot in diameter—are 
set in frames of prisms which concen- 
trate the light coming through the lenses 
and shoot it twelve miles out to sea! 
Each lens with its surrounding prisms 
is cut from the same piece of flawless 
glass. The apparatus cost ten thousand 
dollars. 

On foggy nights, Mrs. Walker would 
go down into the cellar and start the 
engine, which sends out siren blasts at 
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intervals of three seconds. 
Sometimes the siren would “‘act 
up.” Then the keeper would 
have to start another machine, 
which hammers on a seven- 
hundred-pound fog bell, to 
warn vessels away from the 
reef. When the men at the 
government depot on Staten 
Island hear that bell, they 
make a visit to the reef as 
soon as wind and weather will 
permit. 

In the early days, many 
hshermen frequented the waters 
near the reef. At high tide, 
the ugly jagged rocks in the 
vicinity are entirely covered, 
but in sudden saualls numbers 
of men have been hurled to the 
rocks. It was under circum- 
stances like these that Mrs. 
Walker saved nearly fifty lives 
from time to time. 

The lighthouse itself is a 
conical iron tower rising forty- 
six feet above the reef. It has 
five large round rooms, one on each floor, 
reached by a flight of stairs and heated by 
a stove pipe run from the range in the 
kitchen below. As you ascend, each room 
is smaller than the one you left. 

Although Kate Walker made her round 
tower in the harbor into an attractive 
home, with gay flowers blooming at every 
porthole, she had few callers. Folks just 
did not like her front steps. In all those 
years one of Mrs. Walker’s relatives, 
who lives in Brooklyn, visited her only 
once. Then she got in the middle of those 


steps and became paralyzed with fright. 
You see, the steps are simply an iron 
ladder rising straight out of the water 
alongside the lighthouse! 

Although there were few visitors, Mrs. 
Walker saw to it that there were good 
times ashore for her boy and girl. You 
cannot help looking upon her with some- 
thing akin to reverence when you know 
that year after year she spent Christmas 
with only the light for company, sending 
her children off with the parting injunc- 
tion, “ Now, have a big time; you re young 
only once!” 

It was on one of these Christmases that 
the most terrible storm in all her thirty- 
four years as keeper occurred. When the 
children rowed away in the morning, the 
sun shone brightly upon them. By noon, 
a storm had blown up, and at ten o'clock 
that night it howled about the lighthouse, 
the snow whirling so thickly that vessels 
could not see the light. Mrs. Walker 
hurried below and started the siren. 


Interesting People 


**Above the wind,” she said, ‘‘I heard 
something that chilled me. I had heard 
it only twice before in twenty-five years. 
My one link with the outside world was a 
rowboat hung on the outer wall by chains. 
If the chains broke, the boat would be 
swept away. It was the clanking of the 
boat chain that I had heard. 

“I opened the door of the porch, but 
the wind flung me back. I tried again and 
again, but it hurled me back and slammed 
the door. The third time, I fell, and 
crawled along the stone pier to the side 
where the boat was hung. Every moment 
I feared I would be swept into the sea 
by the waves. The wind nearly whirled 
me off the landing into the sea, and I 
had to fight for breath. The sleet froze 
on me. Finally I managed to tie the boat 
fast so that it could not move. 

“The rocks on the reef ground the ice 
floes and tossed them up as lightly as 
though they had been rubber balls,” said 
Mrs. Walker. “‘It made you think a whole 
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lot when you saw that. On the third day 
the sun came out, and the ice shifted.” 

After the manner of men, young Jake 
went ashore after a while, and found 
himself a wife and brought her to the 
reef. When the children came, they all 
lived in the lighthouse together. The 
little folks grew up listening to the wild 
song of the wind and the waves, and 
hearing from the lips of their grandmother 
stories about green trees and beautiful 
country life. 

When it came time for the children to 
go to school, their mother moved to shore 
with them, and the little head keeper was 
left alone again, save for the frequent 
visits of her son, who divided his time 
between his wife and children on shore 
and his mother on the reef. 

Next summer, Mrs. Walker plans to 
move to the real country and start a little 
chicken farm. There she will have plenty 
of green grass and trees and a flower 
garden. JEAN PIPER 


“Ten-Dollar Tom’ Has Built His Business on Friendship 


N MAIN STREET, in Jackson, 
Michigan, my husband and I 
own a little clothing store, 
with a big business. People 
call the store the friendliest 

place in town, and they call my husband 
*Ten-Dollar Tom Grant,” the friendliest 
man in town. 

The nickname originated several years 
ago when we specialized in suits of clothes 
at ten dollars each. Of course the 
days when we could sell a suit for 
ten dollars and make a profit have 

assed, but the name still sticks. 
hen Tom started in business he 
asked himself, ‘‘Where would I 
be without the other fellow?” His 
answer to this question was an 
emphatic ‘‘ Nowhere!”’ Then and 
there, he made up his mind to do 
the right thing; and a little bit 
more, by every man with whom 
he dealt. 

Here is the way it works out: 
A young chap who was considered 
trustworthy bought a suit and 
overcoat, paid a small sum down, 
and agreed to take care of the 
balance in weekly instalments. He 
made the initial payment, and 
that was the end. Not another 
cent could Tom get out of him. 
His excuses were many and varied. 
*“*T will be in next week,” was his 
favorite evasion. 

One day he sprang a new one. 
“I’m out of a ‘ob ” he said. “Just 
as soon as I can get work, I will 
settle up with you. Honest, I 
will.” 

Tom took him by the arm. 

“Come into my office,” he 
said. 

There he wrote the following letter: 


The bearer is a personal friend of mine. He 
is a young man of good character and bears an 
excellent reputation. He is strictly honest and 
upright in all his dealings. Any favors that you 
can extend to him in the way of a position will 
be deemed a personal favor to me. 4 

Tom GRANT. 


The young man got a job and, strange 
to say, that recommendation was the 


Tom Grant, a merchant of Jackson, Michigan, is known 
as the friendliest man in his town. 
a little clothing store which has more trade than many 
stores twice its size, because the Grants always make a 
point of doing a little more than the customer expects 


turning point of his life. He paid up his 
debts and began to save money. 

‘Tom, I have a confession to make,” he 
said. “Theday yougotme my position was 
a red-letter day for me. When I read that 
recommendation, I said to myself, ‘If 
Tom Grant thinks I’m such a fine fellow. 
I’m going to show him that I am/!’” 

More than that, he gives Tom all the 
credit, and continually shows his grate- 
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fulness by bringing and sending in cus- 
tomers from the shop where he 1s employed. 

One day a lady bought a necktie for 
her husband. During the friendly talk 
that followed, she said that she came to 
town every Thursday to take an osteo- 
pathic treatment. She remarked that she 
would like to leave her bathrobe at Tom’s 
store, as it was a nuisance to have to bring 
it every time she came to town. Tom told 


He and his wife run 


her she was welcome to leave it in the 
store wardrobe, and for several weeks she 
came regularly to get it, returning it to its 
hook after her treatment. 

One day she came in, and this time she 
was not alone. Her husband, her two 
grown-up sons, and a brother were with 
her. She said she had brought them all in 
to be fitted out. “I told ’em there was a 
clothing man in Jackson that was the 
friendliest person I’d ever met, 
and I want ’em to all buy their 
suits here,’’ she explained. 

The upshot of it was.that Tom 
sold them four suits and three 
overcoats, hats, caps, underwear, 
and overalls to the amount of 
about two hundred and eighty- 
hve dollars. These men are now 
steady customers. And all be- 
cause Tom allowed the lady to 
park her bathrobe with him. 

Not long ago they were having a 
‘sale’ in [om’s store. The store 
was full of customers when in came 
an old farmer. He was a giant, over 
six feet in his socks and propor- 
tionately wide. Towering over 
everybody else in the store, he 
remarked in a voice that resounded 
through the place like a foghorn: 

‘‘Another fake sale. Humbug! 
Just an excuse to get rid of a lot 
of old junk!” 

Tom stepped up to the old 
grizzly and shook hands with him. 

“Hello!” he said. ‘“‘ Beautiful 
day, isn’t it? We're mighty glad 
to see you.” 

The farmer was a little bewil- 
dered by this reception. He had 
meant to start something with his 
opening remark, and he couldn’t 
understand Tom’s way of taking it. He 
mumbled something more, but all the 
while Tom kept up a steady stream of 
small talk, at the same time gently shov- 
ing the old man to the rear of the store. 
When he finally sat down, Tom handed 
him a cigar, saying: “‘ Make yourself com- 
fortable. [ll wait on you myself, later.”’ 

The old man took the cigar, glared, and 
said.nothing. 
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When Tom was at liberty, he handed 
the old man a necktie and a pair of sus- 
penders, and said: 

‘This is a little souvenir of our sale. I 
know you are a good friend of mine, and 
I appreciate your friendship. I want you 
to Rave this token of my esteem.” 

The old man’s eyes fairly popped from 
his head and, after a moment, he began to 
look sheepish. To-day, he is one of Tom’s 
most loyal customers. 

A few years ago, one of Tom’s friends 
came in with a decided “gloom” on. He 
said that he and his young wife simply 
‘could not get along and that they had 
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just about decided to part. Her mother 
and sisters were continually pecking at 
her, and causing trouble in the Reaeeheld: 
This seemed strange to Tom, for he re- 
sa neSre her as a very sweet, lovable 
girl. 

Joking straight in the man’s eyes, Tom 
said: 

*“Do you honestly love your wife and 
no one else?”’ 

“*I certainly do,” he answered, ‘‘and I 
always thought she loved me, until now.” 

“Well, ” Tom said, “you married this 
girl and not her relatives. Tell her people 
to stay away until you and your wife 


become better acquainted with each 
other, and six months from now you will 
have forgotten that such a word as 
divorce ever existed.” 

The young fellow took the advice, and 
to-day he and his wife are wonderfully 
happy, and the parents of a year-old baby 


oy. 

Neaily every day little incidents of this 
kind occur. Tom and I have never found 
that our business suffers because we take 
the time to be friendly. Instead, our 
experience has been that friendliness 1s 
one of the best investments in the world! 

MRS. TOM GRANT 


He Found the City of Happiness in Fis State of Mind 


F YOU should drop into the town of 

Passaic, New Jersey, and ask for the 

most popular person in town, you 

probably would be directed to a little 

room on the third floor of St. Mary’s 
Hospital. There you would find a man 
who has been flat on his back for thirteen 
years. His name is Thomas J. Shinners, 
and he is Supreme Past Master of the 
Knights of Cheerfulness! 

Just how many people owe their new 
grip on life to Shinners’s courageous 
_ philosophy will never be known. For in 
addition to the hundreds he has talked to 
at the hospital, Tom has 
made a host of friends 
through the radio. In- 
deed, he is continually 
broadcasting optimism 
and cheerfulness to al- 
most everycornerof the 
United States. And this 
in the face of the fact 
that for all these years 
he has been hapelesaly 
crippled, with no pos- 
sible chance of ever be- 
coming sound and whole 
again. 

Thirteen years ago, 
Tom Shinners, in the 
flush of young manhood, 
was living with his wife 
and baby in Jersey City. 
He was working on a 
job at Passaic, coming 
the ten miles by train 
every morning. He was 
one of the huskiest fel- 
lows on the job, with a 
giant frame that seemed 
impervious to ills of all 
kinds. Then fate, in the 
form of a heavy fog and 
an engine that was not 
functioning properly, 
stepped in and changed 
the whole course of Tom’s life. The job 
was to be finished at noon one day. At 
ten o'clock came the accident that nearl 
cost Tom his life. A derrick boom, wit 
a ton weight in it, came down on him, 
breaking his back. He was rushed to the 
hospital, but there was little hope that 
he would live. Hospital statistics show 
that only one out of many hundreds of 
men in a like condition live even six 
weeks. 

The first few months were a nightmare 
of suffering, with almost no sleep or rest. 
Day by day Tom Shinners watched his 
splendid physical frame breaking down 


under the strain; he felt the softening 
and wasting away of his strong, firm 
muscles that had gloried in hard physical 
effort. 

Nearly all men under such an ordeal 
would have given up—crushed, hopeless, 
beaten. 

But Tom Shinners was made of differ- 
ent clay; he would not be beaten. After 
the first awful months, he made up his 
mind that he must find strength to adjust 
his life to conditions as they were. He be- 
gan to look about for ways and means 
to divert his attention from himself. 


For thirteen years, Tom Shinners, of Passaic, New Jersey, has lain flat on 
his back in a hospital bed. During this time, he has educated himself, 
made a host of friends, and broadcasted his philosophy of courage to thou- 
sands who through his example have been inspired to put up a better fight 


Possessed of a keen sense of humor, 
inherited from his Irish parents, he soon 
found that even in a hospital there are 
many happenings to make a man smile if 
he has the will. And if his smile was a 
bit weak in the beginning, it is all the 
more to his credit that he kept on trying. 
Pretty soon he found that he could even 
joke about his own condition, and then 

e felt that the hardest part of the battle 
was won. Before long, the people who 
went to offer Tom sympathy found that 
they themselves came away cheered and 
renewed. 

Many of his visitors brought Tom 


books. For the first time in his roving, 
adventurous young life, he began serr 
ously to read. 

For years he read almost eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. This was 
during the time that sleep would not 
come. He cut down the hours somewhat 
after the first year or more, but he kept 

lugging away, with the result that he 

bas made himself a highly cultured man 
whose taste runs to the very best in 
literature. 

Tom is now ambitious to write a book, 
and if his letters to his many friends offer 
any indication of the 
quality of his writing, 
it is safe to predict that 
the book will be a very 
interesting and worth- 
while one. Every week 
he writes about thirty 
or forty letters to his 
ever-increasing circle of 
friends. All of this is 
done with the one good 
finger that he can use; 
but so neat is the writing 
that you would never 
ie that he hasn’t the 

ull use of his hand. 
few years ago an- 
other new interest came 
into Shinners’s life when 
his friends presented him 
with a radio set. Tom 
says he cannot find words 
to express the happiness 
that the radio has 
brought him. The 
thought that he is in 
touch with all parts of 
the country never loses 
its thnil for him. His 
great interest in radio 
soon became known, and 
special concerts were 
broadcast for him. Ar- 
tists of note sang special songs that he 
might listen in, and thousands of letters 
from all over the country poured into the 
little third-floor hospital room. There 
were also presents by the score, each one 
of them fresh evidence that grit and cour- 
age make a big hit with all humanity. 

Tom Shinners has proved to his own 
satisfaction that The City of Happiness ts 
in the State of Mind. And this is the 
State in which Tom dwells—the State 
from which he broadcasts to all corners of 
the country his philosophy, his optimism, 
his cheerful outlook on life. 

KATHERINE EDELMAN 


Mrs. Madeline Snyder Runs a “Party F actory” 


N a large stone building in New York 
City there is a gay little ofhce which 
is fairly haunted b eager and some- 
times worried mothers. This is the 
home of the Party Factory. 

If Tommy’s cousins have come to 
visit, and there must be entertainment 
for them, if Molly is having some little 
friends _in for a birthday supper, the 


Party Factory is the solution. That is, 
the Party Factory and Mrs. Madeline 
Snyder, its founder. 


wo years ago, Mrs. 
Snyder conceived the 
var 2 e idea of relieving 
ethecs of the responsi- 
bility of their children’s 
parties. The project 
grew. naturally out of 
her experiences in kin- 
dergartening, in_pro- 
fessional story-telling, 
and in teaching chil- 
dren rhythmic dancing. 
“The kiddies are 
having a party. They 
always have such a 
ood time when you 
acest their games. 
Can’t you come over 
and help us out?” was 
an invitation that came 
with increasing fre- 
quency from the 
mothers of her pupils. 

Eventually, fee. 
Snyder found that prac- 
tically all her free time 
was spent in “helping 
out.” , 

She enjoyed lending 
ahand. Why not, she 
reasoned, make party- 
giving her profession? 

She lost no time putting her idea to a 
test. With a youn cad as her assistant, 
she set about founding a _ children’s 
entertainment bureau. Her assistant’s 
father, a physician who was also a chil- 
dren’s specialist, gave the enthusiastic 
young women the use of a small office in 
his suite. He also helped by recommend- 
ing them to the parents of his patients. 

Mis Snyder notified her friends and 
her acquaintances among the parents of 
her former pupils of the new venture, and 
asked them to pass the word on. The 
ofhce was made gay with bright-colored 
favors; a merry paper clown perched on 
the window sill; black paper elephants 
and camels climbed the window curtains. 
Thus the Party Factory was launched. 

_ So successful did it become that in a 
year's time it had to be moved into larger 
quarters. 

‘The party lady’s services vary to meet 
the needs of her clients. She gives advice 
and suggestions to mothers who write to 
her, as well as to those who come in to see 
her. She shops for mothers, selecting 
favors, place cards, and costumes. She 
plans parties for others to supervise, or 
she goes in as entertainer for half an hour. 
She also supplies entertainers. For in- 
stance, one mother may want a Punch 
and Judy show for her youngster’s party. 
Another may specify trained dogs. Mrs. 
Snyder will produce either one or both. 
Her prices range from a minimum for 
advice and suggestions given by corre- 
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factory,”’ 


spondence, to. a maximum for those 
parties of which she takes entire charge. 

“Naturally,” she says, “I am happiest 
when the whole party is left up to me. 
Then I can always put my best foot 
forward.” 

In order to plan a party effectively and 
satisfactorily, Mrs. Snyder must know 
how much the mother wishes to spend, 
how many children she plans to entertain, 
and the approximate ages of the guests. 


Mrs. Madeline Snyder, of New York City, and some children she is 
entertaining at one of her parties. Mrs. Snyder operates a ‘‘party 
and fills orders sent her by mothers who want their young 
folks to have a good time. When grown people look on, she says, 
children are not likely to play with freedom and real enjoyment 


On one occasion she was asked to give a 
party for a little boy of seven. ‘* There 
will be fifteen children, around his own 
age,’ the mother said. When the party 
lady arrived, she found thirty-two young 
guests, ranging in age from two to 
sixteen! Of course she had to change a 
whole plan of entertainment, and 

just simple, old-fashioned games in which 
everybody could join. 

Mrs. Snyder carries the spirit of play 
about with her. Yet she has bok dignity 
and poise. One feels in her the balanced 
qualities of firmness and fun which are so 
necessary in managing children. 

Before a party begins, Mrs. Snyder 
familiarizes herself with each child’s 
name. Thus she is able to start things 
on a friendly footing. From the outset, 
she insists upon fair play. It is always 
understood that any child who oversteps 
the rules of a game must drop out. 
Usually, she opens a party with a guessing 
game, or with a contest which keeps the 
early comers busy and interested until all 
the guests have arrived. 

And then the real fun begins. The 
party blossoms into that particular kind 
of party which she has designed it to be. 
Sometimes it takes the form of a circus, 
with Barnum and Bailey posters, and 
hoops and clowns as _a_ background 
against which to play circus games. A 

rainbow party with decorations and 
favors in all colors of the spectrum 1s 
another favorite. 


A party with plenty of whistles a 
horns and rattles cleverly concealed i 
bright paper and cardboard devices never 
fails to make a hit with boys. Then there 
is the “‘Ad”’ party, to which the children 
come dressed as advertisements. This is 


a great favorite with the youngsters, 


because every child loves to “dress up. 
The mothers like it, too, because it 1s 
comparatively inexpensive. The costumes 
can generally be made from something in 
the house. Two. of the 
~~! most successful cos- 
== tumes at a party of 
this kind were worn 
by a couple of children 
who came as tubes of a 
_~well-known cold cream. 
Klour sacks made the 
‘tubes, and silver paper 
furnished ‘helmets for 
the tops. The name of 
the cold cream was 
painted on the flour 

sacks in black letters. 


Mrs. Snyder’s own 
favorite is a_ party 
which features Aérial 


Croquet, a game played 
with bright-colored 
balls, and hoops’ sus- 
pended from the ceil- 
ings. “‘I probably like 
it best,’ she «ce 
‘because the idea, the 
development, and the 
method of playing it 
are my own.” 

Mrs. Snyder has re- 
freshed and varied 
many of the old games. 
For example, instead of 
pinning a tail on the 
donkey, she has the 
children pin blue bows on the shoulders 
of a pretty blue girl. Her much-liked 
game of Railroad is a variation of ‘Going 
to Jerusalem.’ 

Mrs. Snyder prefers to entertain mixed 
parties of little girls and boys. All-boy 
yarties are harder to manage, she says, 
Benne boys have to be kept moving all 
the time. She finds planning things for 
girls between ages of twelve and fourteen 
very interesting. A party that always 
proves popular with these girls is one in 
which the guests progress from table to 
table with a different stunt at each table. 

Sometimes a mother will invite her 
friends to come and “‘look on” at a party. 
“Nothing snuffs out the spirit of fun and 
kills spontaneity so quickly,” said Mrs. 
Snyder. “Children grow stiff and self- 
conscious when they, feel that they are on 
exhibition. It is a wise mother who keeps 
grown-ups in the background when the 
youngsters are having a party.’ 

Like everybody else, the party lady 
has her troubles. The woman’ who 
changes her mind at the last minute about 
favors or decorations is one of them. 
Another is the out-of-town client who 
states her wants vaguely, and sometimes 
inaccurately. 

The Christmas season is her busiest 
time. In January there’s a lull. Feb- 
ruary is a good month for parties, es- 
pecially around Washington’s and Lin- 
coln’s birchdays and St. Eerie s day. 
NINA S. PURDY 
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This “Scrap Man” Saves His Railroad $100,000 a Year 


NE afternoon twelve years ago, 

a file clerk was assorting and 

marking correspondence in the 

general office of the Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad, at Philadel- 

phia. One by one, the letters were being 

indexed with swift precision. Suddenly, 

with pencil poised in the air, the file clerk 

stopped to read a letter; several minutes 

passed before he resumed work. In the 

meantime, he placed the letter in a 
drawer of his desk. | 

An hour before quitting time, the young 
man leaned back in his chair, closed his 
eyes, and buried himself in 
thought. Before him was the 
letter which he had removed 
from the pile of correspond- 
ence. The file clerk was 
dreaming a dream. 

In his mind, he saw a great 
railroad system with thou- 
sands of tons of waste paper 
to be disposed of annually. 
He knew that much of this 
paper was being burned at 
random. Discarded news- 
papers found on trains and in 
stations, and the contents of 
waste baskets in thousands 
of offices, were disposed of by 
haphazard methods. There 
was no system, no directing 
head to concentrate and pre- 

are this paper for sale to the 
fenee bidder. Why could 
not this mountain of paper be 
systematically collected, and 
sold? 

It was merely an idea; but 
the forethought and vision of 
John L. Hanna, the file clerk, 
vas turned into the treasury 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
about one hundred thousand 
dollars annually! 

When Hanna walked into 
the ofhce of the master 
mechanic at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, thirty-two years ago, 
and asked for a job, he was 
hired on the spot. But at the 
time the master mechanic 
said to him: 

‘Your advancement. will 
depend upon your initiative 
and ability. What we need 
on this railroad is men who 
will not accept things as they 
are but who have the vision 
to improve conditions.” 

The master mechanic was 
W. W. Atterbury, now vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System. Hanna never forgot those words 
of advice. During a series of promotions 
which carried him from Fort Wayne to the 
general offices in Philadelphia, Hanna 
showed that he did have vision. Indeed, as 
you will see later, many of his ideas for 
saving time, money, and duplication of 
effort were adopted. 

The letter which attracted Hanna’s 
attention referred to an order issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
instructing the railroads to file and 
destroy their records according to pre- 
scribed regulations. Some were to be 
kept for a certain number of years; others 
were to be retained permanently; and a 
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few were to be destroved immediately. 
This order meant the erection of storage 
warehouses to hold and safeguard the 
records. Prior to this time, each railroad 
had disposed of its records as it saw ht. 
Much of the paper had been burned. 

‘IT saw the whole thing in my mind,” 
said Hanna. “I visualized a mountain of 
waste paper and records awaiting either 
the lighted match, or the bid of a salvage 
company. At hrst, as I began to map out 
a scheme to collect this paper at central 
points, the size of the job staggered me.” 

“Go to it!’ were the orders issued to 


Twelve years ago, when he was a file clerk in the general offices of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Philadelphia, John L. Hanna worked 
out a system for collecting and profitably disposing of the waste 
paper on his road. The result was that Mr. Hanna lost his job 
as file clerk, because he was immediately ordered to put his sal- 
vaging idea into operation. Incidentally, a brand-new title—Gen- 
eral Material Supervisor of the Pennsylvania—was given to him 


Hanna by his superior officers, after he 
had explained his idea fully. ‘See that no 
more waste paper is burned. Direct the 
concentration of waste paper and records 
over the entire railroad, and get the best 
price you can for it.” | 

Hanna immediately got busy and estab- 
lished two record storage houses, one at 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania, and the other at 
Camden, New Jersey. Vhousands of bur- 
lap bags were distributed among. sta- 
tion agents and terminal employees; in 
these all waste paper was to be placed. 
Local points for the concentration of the 
paper were selected. After the paper was 
collected, it was to be forwarded to the 
baling plants, which Hanna directed at 


Philadelphia and Pitcairn, Pennsylvania, 
and Logansport, Indiana. 

Soon tons of paper began to arrive in 
carload lots. Anna was jumping here 
and there over the railroad arranging to 
dispose of it. The record storage houses 
began to receive records for file; but as 
these were to be destroyed at designated 
periods, little revenue was derived from 
them at first. 

During the year, 500,000 pairs of 
binders were reclaimed from the collection 
of waste paper. From obsolete record 
forms, thousands of scratch pads were 
made for office use, and 3 
great number of tobacco cans 
found in the rubbish brought 
a tidy sum. 

Within a few vears, Hanna 
had organized the railroad 
into a vast waste paper col- 
lecting agency. His organt- 
zation 1s now running 
smoothly, and he has taken 
over additional duties, super- 
vising the salvage of all scrap, 
such as iron, steel, copper, 
brass, and other metals, the 
sales of which approximate 
$12,000,000 per year, under 
direction of the stores man- 
ager. 

In 1894, Hanna copied 
letters in impression books. 
When the carbon copy was 
introduced for typewriter use. 
he was instrumental in in- 
ducing the management to 
authorize the use of carbon 
copies for all typewritten 
letters. 

This was the first work 
Hanna performed that at- 
tracted any attention. 

He also assisted in com- 
piling the “ Decimal System.” 
a self-indexing hile, which 1s 
now the standard file of the 
railroad. This file 1s also used 
in railroad offices all over the 
world. 

In rg1tr, the government 
commission on ‘*Economy 
and Efficiency” requested 
Hanna to assist them in com- 

iling similar classification 

les For some of the depart- 
ment offices at Washington. 
The result was that Hanna's 
suggestions were adopted by 
the State, War, Navy, Com- 
merce, and Labor depart- 
ments. . 

“Fifty per cent of all the waste paper 
collected and sold by the railroad 1s 
made up of discarded newspapers and 
magazines found on the trains and in 
stations,” said Hanna. ‘‘The other fifty 
per cent comes from the waste baskets 
and old records.”. 

To-day, Hanna is known from one end 
of the Pennsylvania to the other as “The 
Scrap Man.” His official title is General 
Material Supervisor, and his job calls for 
both initiative and executive ability. He 
has moved up in the world simply because 
he had the vision to look beyond the end 
of his own nose, and the spunk to do some- 
thing about what he saw! 

ROBERT H. DENEHEY 
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It almost goes without saying 
that people eat soup because they 
like it. But don’t overlook the fact 
that you really want soup because 
you need soup. 


Soup guickens the appetite and 
strengthens the digestion. Eat soup 
every day if you wish to get the 
most enjoyment and the most 
benefit from all your food. 


See how a delicious plate of 
Campbell's Tomato Soup gives a 
new sparkle to your dinner tonight! 


The pure tomato juices and rich 
tomato “meat” strained to a fine 
puree, blended with fresh country 
butter, seasoned with delicate 
nicety by Campbell's chefs. 


What a wonderfully appetizing 
start-off for the meal! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


r 
~ 


4 well 
¥ xo CAMPBELT Soup 


CAMDEN, N.J., U.S-A- pee. 


Here's a happy exhibition— 
Campbell's Kids in competition. 
Ribbon winners in nutrition— 
“Soup for you” is their ambition! 
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It’s a Wise Father Who Can Answer His Own Child 


time? And haven’t millions of people 
directed their lives in accord with those 
answers? Dodge as I will, I too have 
dealt with that question. And so have 
you. Even to vote it unanswerable 1s 
dealing with it. It’s quite-an armful to 
hurl at a person, but it isn’t silly. On the 
contrary, it is so fundamental chat it 
quite bowls us over. 

Think what it would mean to the human 
race to have an answer that every one of 
us would accept! That, I should say, 
would be quite a neat little achievement. 

Children’s minds instinctively attack 
just such tremendous subjects as this. I 
venture to say that if the adult world 
could answer finally and definitely the 
intelligent and clearly stated and impor- 
tant questions asked this year by infants 
not over five years of age, virtually every- 
thing that we are going to teach them 
during the ensuing twenty years would 
shrink to pigmy importance. Their ques- 
tions silly? hey show up our ignorance; 
that’s the truth of the matter. 

Cathleen, our youngest, is now four 
vears of age. Recently, she stopped 
suddenly in the midst of very active play 
and dashed up the stairs to ask, ‘‘What 
makes me run?” A gesture that accom- 
panied this question indicated its depth 
and scope—she patted her breast with her 
right hand—she was using “‘run” in the 
same sense that we speak of a clock 
‘running. ” 

And so we knew that that little mite of 
humanity had just discovered anatomy. 
But note the fact that she didn’t ask how 
many bones there are in the human body; 
children don’t bother much with super- 
heal matter. What she wanted was the 
most fundamental information of all: Why 
does the human machine run? If that ts a 
silly question, then I’m ready to reserve a 
room in the nearest home for the feeble- 
minded, because I’d lke to be able to 
answer that question. Fortunately for my 
parental dignity and prestige she didn’t 
pin me down, but hastened on with two 
easier inquiries: Why do people have 
noses? And why do they have ears? I 
handled those fairly well and for the 
moment escaped the first, but she'll prob- 
ably come back to it some day. They 
usually do. 


HILDREN’S inquiries disclose a gen- 

eral trend of thought at remarkably 
early ages. For instance, Mary Llizabeth, 
our eldest, was keenly interested in God 
and angels and» heaven, while Cathleen, 
the youngest, is more concerned about the 
reasons for activities that come under her 
own observation. She wants to know why 
the stars shine, and recently, after our dog 
had been killed, she asked, ‘‘What 1s 
dead?”” Up to that time the word had no 
meaning to her. 

All the children I have ever talked with 
take immortality for granted, and quite 
generously confer it upon animals and 
toys, also. If you think that 1s silly, 
you’ve forgotten your ancient history and 
your Bible. 


The most certain inquiry of all is 


to ask, 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Where did I come from!” Mrs. Crowell 
and | have read much learned discussion 
of that question and how to answer it. 
But we never have made up our minds, 
so we just play with it. When Cathleen 
demanded an answer to this inquiry, her 
mother said, ‘When vou were a little 
teeny, tiny baby, you were sitting on the 
edge of a pink cloud one day, and Daddy 
and I saw you. So we said, ‘There is a 
lovely baby. Let’s have that baby for 
ours.” At this point Cathleen interrupted 
“Who put me up on that cloud? 
Did Daddy put me up on that cloud?” 

I think children have an instinctive 
knowledge that they never were very far 
from their parents, and that it doesn’t 
make a great deal of difference how the 
question is answered. We try to make the 
answer as entertaining as possible, alw ays 
laying heavy emphasis on our delight in 
obtaining such a lovely baby. My guess 
is that they don’t believe any of the 
stories, anyway, but appreciate a good one. 


PLEASANT and diverting fiction seems 
frequently a necessity of life. Among 
the things I no longer worry about ts the 
fantastic danger of misleading a bright 
child to any great extent. When I was a 
child I was easily misled, bute children 
are amazingly brighter-witted nowadays. 
Cathleen gave me a good and lasting 
lesson on that subject when she was only 
three years of age. The two of us were 
left alone in the house all day, and along 
toward noon Cathleen came into my study 
to ask me, rather anxiously, if I could 
cook, She was beginning to feel hungry. 

“Certainly I can cook,” I said. “‘?’m 
one of the best cooks in the world. You 
come along with me and [Il show you the 
fanciest cooking you ever saw. Do you 
like soup?” 

While this boasting was more or less 
reassuring, Cathleen had never seen me 
cook and was not entirely convinced, so 
she answered very cannily that she did 
like soup. Whatever I thoughe I could 
cook she was prepared to like, the main 
thing being to get some food. Together we 
entered the kitchen. Mrs. Crowell had 
left a big pot of soup on the range, and it 
Was now ready to serve. 

‘Here’s the way I make SOUD,” ” T said. 
“Now, watch me carefully.” With this 
announcement, I gave my best imitation 
of a magician’s gestures, also his hokus- 
pokus incantations, directing both toward 
the pot of soup. “Then I lifted the lid with 
a flourish and exhibited the savory results 
of all this tomfoolery. 

Cathleen’s eyes looked like saucers. She 
was thrilled, and charmed. Her lunch 
that day was three bowls of soup, more 
than she had ever eaten before in her life. 
Between spoonfuls she chattered hke a 
magpie, evidently accepting my magic 
performance as entirely authentic. I was 
amused—and at the same time uncertain 
about whether I] should have furnished 
that entertainment. What might be the 
cHect, | meditated, of witnessing black art 
at the ave of threes 

Well, the question Was soon answered. 


That evening Cathleen filled a little china 
teapot, not much bigger than a thimble, 
with milk, and after imitating my gestures 
and incantation, exhibited the results. In 
other words, I had given her a good show, 


and she liked it. But I hadn't fooled her 


for a second. 


N THE same way that we just played 

with the question, ““Where did I] come 
from?” we have also played with Nanta 
Claus. He ts real and exciting and gives 
vast pleasure—and at the same time he ts 
fection. Beginning a month before Christ- 
mas, we talk about him a great deal. but 
not too seriously, and always with obvious 
inconsistencies. If we are called upon to 
explain these we do it with sell more 
inconsistencies. There 1s so much will for 
happiness in the normal child that appar- 
ently they can enter into the spirit of all 
this pleasant foolishness with tremendous 
zest, and still reserve their intelligent 
doubts. We experimented with “letting 
it go at that,” and it went very well. 

Children not only enjoy fiction bute thev 
produce it. Whenever I am called upon as 
audience, I listen with eager attention, 
and from time to time throw out a hint 
that may furnish the artist with a few 
more paragraphs. From three to hve 1s the 
age for active production, and Cathleen 
is just now at her prolihc best. Her 
imaginary playmates used to be Betty and 
Boy; later they were Alan and Kit Carson. 
Recently I haven’t heard much of Kit— 
a new one seems to have taken his place. 
He 1s a cowboy and his name is Basin. 
Along with Basin she has acquired an 
automobile and 1s having quite a bit of 
trouble with it. She has been arrested for 
speeding; for not having a license, and a 
ferryboat sank with her and the car. | 
expressed astonishment that she should 
have survived such a disaster, but she 
explained that “the men got out and 
straightened the boat up..” 

While Mary Elizabeth meditated reli- 
oious problems and Cathleen attacked the 
physical sciences, Madeline was concerned 
primarily with the business of being a 
woman. She listened with eager attention 
one evening to a dinner table discussion of 
the public schools and their methods, then 
remarked, “There are a lot of things that 
they don’t teach. Thev don’t tell vou 
anything about how to get married. You 
have to answer some questions when vou 
get married. T've been gong to school 
now nearly a vear and | don’ teven know 
what those questions are.’ 

Madeline finds history very entertain- 
ing, and has one infallible test for kings, 
statesmen, generals, and admirals. If 
they were good to their wives and children 
they were all right, otherwise N. G. If 
the queens were good to children, thev 
were successful queens. What thev did 
to their husbands—if anything—doesn’t 
seem to interest her at all. It is customary 
to have them, but they are utterly lacking 
In romance. At the ave of Ave she unblush- 
ingly issued a bulletin approving poly- 
andry. It seemed to her, she said, thar 
mest voung midroed couples had trouble 
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EXCEPTIONAL RIDING COMFORT 


The riding comfort of a motor car is not dependent 
upon its length, weight or cost, any more than the 
comfort of a home depends upon its size. 


If the seats are deep enough and the proper distance 
from the floor; if the seat backs are correctly pitched 
for relaxation; if the upholstery is sufficiently stuffed 
and there is plenty of leg room; above all, if the springs 
are rightly designed and of proper length, you will have 
exceptional riding comfort. Otherwise, you will not. 


Dodge Brothers, with characteristic thoroughness, 
studied and experimented with these details for years. 
Their findings were ultimately incorporated in the 
design of Dodge Brothers Motor Car—without ques- 
tion now a vehicle that ranks with the first in this 
vitally important feature. ° 


Douce BROTHERS, INC. DETROIT 


Dounoce BrotTHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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about money, so she thought she’d marry 
five or six men at first in order to avoid 
difficulties. Later she would weed them 
out, retaining just one, and didn’t I think 
this was the 4 plan. 

I have promised Madeline that none of 
her babies shall lack food, that I will lay 
aside a special fund for them, and this 
assurance greatly brightened her life. I 
considered her anxiety far from silly, 
because people often discussed the cost of 
living—and there was Madeline planning 
to purchase eight babies just as soon as 
she had obtained a quota of husbands 
adequate to support them. 


PEAKING of babies reminds me of 

Chester, Junior, and the stork, He 
came stamping in one day very indignant, 
and exhibited a picture of a stork carry- 
ing a baby. 

“‘That,” he declared, “‘is very danger- 
ous.” 

“What makes you think so?” I asked. 

“Why that bird might drop the baby. 
What a crazy way to deliver babies!” 

“Wait a minute,” I protested. ‘Do 
you know anything about how many 
methods of delivery were tried before the 
storks got the job?” | 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you know anything about the 
strength of a stork’s bill?” 

No, sir.” 

“Did you ever see any babies that the 
storks had dropped?” 

“*No, sir.” 

“Did you ever hear of a stork dropping 
one?”’ 

“No, sir. Did you?” 

“No, son. I never have.” 

“Well, Daddy, it doesn’t look safe.” 

‘Just the same, son, it’s safer than an 
airplane. They fall down sometimes, and 
I never heard of a bird falling. For all 
you know, storks may be the safest baby 
carriers in the world.”’ 

My intention was to deliver a lecture 
against jumping to conclusions in the 
absence of facts, but the visible result was 
sudden enthusiasm for books about birds 
and animals. Son forgot all about storks 
and babies in the joy of discovering a new 
world. Lions, tigers, and elephants romped 
into his hfe. He has now read about a 
wheelbarrow load of such volumes. 

Some of the most delightfully amusing 
questions arise from the children’s adven- 
tures among books. Encountering a great 
deal that ts not within their own experience 
they quite naturally misunderstand part 
of it. However, the first and hardest and 
most unpleasant lesson they have to learn 
is that printing machinery 1s absolutely 
impartial, that it will reproduce one man’s 
opinion just as readily as another’s. Toa 
child, it seems that a type-setting machine 
ought to be a truth detector. But many 
grown persons have the same idea. If it 
isn’t the truth, they ask, how did it get 
printed? 

Children are also prone to attribute to 
certain words meanings suggested by their 
sounds; the results are often hilariously 
funny. But grown people do the same 
thing. For instance, Coleridge, the poet, 
wrote “‘the loud bassoon.” It isn’t loud, 
but its name suggests that it ought to be. 
Another great poet listed porphyry among 
the choicest of precious stones. It doesn’t 
belong there, but the word “porphyry” 


certainly has a most luxurious sound. 

Children often misunderstand the words 
of songs. The most delightful as well as 
typical example that has come to my 
attention was furnished by little David 
Reeves, son of Earle C. Reeves, the writer. 
The Reeves children and ours often play 
together. Little David looks like an angel 
and likes music. One day, after singing a 
familiar tune, he remarked that 1t was too 
bad the words of the song had no sense to 
them. This naturally led to inquiry. His 
version of the song follows: 


Way down upon the S’wanee River, 

Far, far away, 

There’s where my heart 1s turning yellow; 
There’s where the old fox stays. 


Another of David’s classics ts: 


Jesus loves me, this I know 
Because the barber told me so. 


One of the most amazing things about 
babies 1s their ability to understand each 
other’s baby talk long before it is intelli- 
gible to their parents. They can dispute 
over territorial rights in a sand pile and 
finally reach an agreement by compromise 
when less than two years of age. They can 
trade toys, and discuss what is fair or 
unfair, in the game they are playing. They 
can agree to within a few seconds on the 
amount of time that should be granted by 
one to the other in connection with the 
loan of a toy or the performance of some 
operation incident to ‘their play. The 
older children who can speak clearly also 
understand the baby talk of the younger 
ones, and can communicate with them. 

I recall an amusing instance of this: The 
baby of the family was then about eight- 
een months of age. Each morning this 
youngster would manage—how, we didn’t 
know—to get on my bed. For a time, the 
little rascal would sit on a pillow patiently 
watching me while I slept. It seemed an 
almost incredible gesture of devotion, and 
incredible it turned out to be. At that 
time it was my custom to have a noisy, 
rowdy romp with the elder children in my 
bedroom every morning just as soon as | 
awoke. However, if they were not on hand 
at the moment, I did not wait or summon 
them. ‘This fact, it seems, had been the 
subject of a nursery conference. The 
whole situation had been explained to the 
eighteen-months-old baby, and the young- 
ster had been entrusted with the dace of 
watching me and summoning the clan just 
as soon as I opened an eye. That task was 
performed conscientiously, I can testify 
without qualification. Iam sorry I didn’t 
ask what wage was paid the watchman. 
You may be sure there was one—not 
money, of course, but something of value. 


CHILDREN have to do a great deal of 
exploring to find out why things are 
as they are. 

Every one of the children has asked me 
what makes the stickers grow on a man’s 
chin. I don’t believe ] have ever met a 
child who wouldn’t willingly pay admis- 
sion to be present when his father shaves. 
The face that my hair is curly also 
inspires inquiry, not to say uneasiness, 
because they observe that it isn’t the rule. 
Ted asked one morning: ‘‘What makes 
your hair so crooked?” 

“T don’t know,” I rephed. He came 
nearer and grew conhdentual. 

“Pu cell you what you could do,” he 
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said. “I put water on mine. That'll 
straighten it out.” 

The fact that I like to hear children talk, 
and especially enjoy their questions, has 
won for me, among our flock, an appall- 
ing reputation for vast information, but 
one day J] took savage and vengeful delight 
in it. Children soon learn from experience 
that the vast majority of people are an- 
noyed by their questions, and Mary Eliza- 
beth, whose social sense is very keen, asserts 
her seniority when the children are away 
from home by seeing that they ask none. 

One day when they were visiting, 
Chester, Junior, suddenly realized with 
alarm that he had lost track of the month 
of September and along with it his birth- 
day. He could name the months of the 
‘rear up to August, and then he got stuck. 
In a panic he appealed to all present to 
know what month comes after August. 
Mary Elizabeth dashed to the rescue, not 
of Chester but of etiquette, and addressed 
him as follows: 

“Don’t embarrass people by asking 


questions. Wait until we get home. Daddy 
will know.” 


[N THE course of this rambling nursery 
gossip I have mentioned all of our young- 
sters except Teddy, who is next to Cath- 
leen in age. Scarcely a day passes without 
my seeing him lost in thought, evidently 
trying to puzzle something out for himself. 
He is one of the most thoughtful young- 
sters I have ever observed, but thus far 
he has asked very few questions. Boys 
seem to open fire much ater than girls. 

He entered school last year, and at the 
end of the month the teacher reported 
that he had done precisely nothing. Mrs. 
Crowell and I were so sure that this report 
would come that we both laughed heartily 
on receiving it. We knew that Teddy 
would hold to a course of strict neutrality 
until he made up his own mind about 
what was going on there. After a month— 
he always takes plenty of time—he 
decided that his eicher was a good fellow 
and knew her business. Since then, he has 
been enthusiastic and excited about school 
work. He is about due now to discuss the 
universe, and I am eager to find out just 
what phases of it have attracted his 
attention during these first, busy, explor- 
ing seven years of his life. 

A friend of mine, a physician who 
specializes on children and has practiced 
for twenty-five years, said to me recently 
that his observations lead him to believe 
that very young children are much brighter 
nowadays than they were a quarter of a 
century ago. And I believe they are. It 
also seems to me that they are happier, 
and have a more wholesome outlook on 
life than they had twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, when I was a kid. And why 
shouldn’t this be true? Was there ever, in 
all the history of the world, a quarter- 
century during which more thought was 
given to the welfare and happiness of 
children? They can pick up by accident 
now more information in their first five 
years than Abraham Lincoln had within 
reach during his first eighteen. 

But what I started out to say is that 
you can have a whale of a good time 
associating with these busy, cheerful, 
little truch-seekers—that is, if you will 
think twice before voting any of their 


questions silly. 
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We Want Men 


with tough, wiry beards to challenge this 


Let us send you free a 10-day tube of this unique shaving 
cream which softens the toughest beard in I minute! 


MEX claim that Palmolive Shaving 
Cream will soften the toughest 
beard in one minute. 

No finger aig es water or 
cold, bard water or soft. 

That'sa broad statement, we ll agree. 

You may doubt it. But, if true, you 
want that kind of shaving. 

Let us give you a 10-day tube free. 
Find out for yourself. We believe 
well win you, no matter how firmly 
you are wedded to a rival preparation. 


NEW Principles 


Palmolive Shaving Cream is a new- 
comer in its field . . . yet, today a 
leader, 

Millions of men have quit old ways 
and adopted this new shaving joy. 

Probably 80% of its users were 

sters for other makes of cream. 
All were won over by the test we 


now offer you. “Don't buy—yet,’’ we 
urge you. Put the proof burden on us. 
a 


60 years of soap study stand behind 
this creation . . . made by the makers 
of Palmolive Soap. 

130 formulas were discarded before 
we found the right one. 

1000 men told us their supreme de- 
sires ina shaving cream. Only by great 
effort did we meet them. 

New principles were required. New 
laboratory methods and experiments. 

Palmolive Shaving Cream thus ts dif- 
ferent from any other you have known. 


5 New Delights 


These you ll find—these new shaving 


foesees 


joys, these comforts unknown before. 


1 Multciplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2 Softens the beard in one minute. 

3 Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 
minutes on the face. 

4 Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 
for cutting. 

5° Fine after-effects, due to palm and 
olive oil content. 


10 Shaves Free 
Now in fairness to us, and in justice 
to yourself, clip the coupon before 
you forget. Find out whether the 
whole world is wise in changing to a 
new way in beard softening. 


10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and 
mail to Dept. B-1071, The Palmolive Company 
(Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Residents of Wisconsin should address the Pal: 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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of a hundred uses: ’ 
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150 towels in a dust-proof 
A carton, ,40c. In Rock y Moun- 
in Zone and Canada, soc 
( ‘ostage paid by us.) 
24.6cents percarton when 
bought by HH case (25 car- | 
tons—3750 towels). Price } 
per case $6.15 F.O. B. Fac- 
tory. Weight 6o lbs. Even 
lower prices on orders of 5, 
} 10 and 25 cases. 
f Ask your dealer, or send 
us your order, 


Scotr Paper Company 
Chester, Pa. 

SO Also makers of Scot Tissue and 
Waldorf Toilet Papers 


~~ 
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Millions of Thirsty Fibres in every 
ScotTissue Towel distinguish it from 
every other similar product and impart 
to it that quick-drying, clean, soft quality 
you find so desirable in a towel. 


For your health’s sake, as well as for 
comfort and convenience, use ScotTissue 
Towels. They’re easy to buy and eco- 


for nomical to use. 


Kitchen Bathroom Automobile Office Factory 
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| a city’s edifices as a child might topple 


The Squarehead 


(Continued from page 13) 


from a most impertinent question. Eunice 
was in a wheel chair, too; she never left 
it, poor kid. She was all crippled—a hope- 
less case. But she was bright as oi 
make ’em, and her eyes 

with eagerness. It seemed pe a 
son had promised her the rest of a story — 
about Thor and his hammer, and she had — 
hardly been-able to eat lunch. waiting for 
it 

“Magnusson told her the story, hai 
gruff voice smoothed in a way 
believed pa When Chee § 
her back, to sleep, Magnusson leaned 
over and kissed her—something he'd 
never done to any of the others. 

He must have seen the quizzical look 
in m es, for he grew red, if it be 
possible ‘for mahogany to turn red. 

“Well, you do it _yourself,”” he said 
geruffy. “I guess it’s something about 
their hard luck that makes us feel different 
toward ’em, hey? Feel like we ought to 
try to help make up for 1 it. But, say, how 
much longer’s this foot o’ mine going to 
keep me here?” 

You'll have to be patient for a couple 
of days yet,” said I, smiling at his evident 
attempt to change the subject. 


[! WAS during those two days that the 
earthquake came—the big earthquake. 
It came like a ruthless hand, toppling 


a structure of dominoes. Only, under 
these ruins and through them, stalked 
death, unchallenged, and conflagration 
and horror unnamed. 

We at the hospital were luckier than 
most of the city, by far. Part of the 
buildings collapsed, and there were 
injuries and broken bones and even 
deaths; but nothing to compare to what 
had happened elsewhere. 

It was not merely the dressing of 
injuries that kept us busy there the nest 
few days. There was meédicine—f 
water—shelter—everything to be pro 
vided for. Famine threatened im the 
ruins. And, worse still from a medical 
standpoint, there were broken and 
clogged water pipes, gas mains, drams, 
sewers—larve of pestilences waiting © 
be let loose. 

With the superintendent’s instructions, 
I sought out Res consulate—or what was 
now acting as a consulate. It was a mad- 
house of tourists, merchants, and residents; 
men, women, and children; white, black, 
and brown; bewildered and hysterical. 
In the frantic whirl ool, the vice consul 
saw me, and dragged me aside. 

‘It’s like this, all the time!” he 
groaned. “‘How’s everything at the hosp 
tal?” 

I told him; told him how we'd operated 
and bandaged and fed; how even t 
convalescent patients, like Magnusson, 
had turned to and helped, and when thet® 
was no more they bers do at the hospital 
had hobbled forth to help elsewhere 
Then I told him about the other, the 
danger we feared might still be commg 

The vice consul groaned. “What cat 
we do, though?’ > he demanded helplessly. 

‘We haven't anywtiere we can put ‘em. 


The Newest Plant in the Industry for one of the Oldest Makers 


To further this mighty idea— 
**Always making them finer’ — 
we have recently occupied this 
mammoth new plant — judged by 
foremost engineers the most effi- 
Cient automobile plant ever built. 

Here, time — space — material 
—human energy—are conserved 
as never before. In fact, as not 
possible elsewhere — for this is 
the industry’s newest plant. 

Think what it means to you 
that the car you drive comes from 
such a plant—the result of. 17 
years’ experience. 


SPEED WITH PRECISION 


Hundreds of special machines do 
the work of thousands of hands 
—more swiftly—more accurate- 
ly—and at less cost. 

Three miles of conveyors carry 
the parts of your car from ma- 
chine to machine and from man 
to man. And each operation is 
performed by a specialist—a man 
trained through years to do his 
particular job. And do it better 
every day. 

So whether the improvement 
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Always 
making them 


iner 


pony le 


in your Paige or Jewett is visible 
or not—it is there, built into 
every car we sell. For the hand 
and brain of every man who 
works here is trained to ‘‘Always 
making them finer.” | 


EVERY FIFTH MAN AN INSPECTOR 


You will search the industry in 
vain to find more inspection— 
closer inspection than we enforce. 
1 out of every 514 men in this 
great plant is an inspector. 29 
men inspect every motor we 
build. Each motor block goes 
through 167 inspection operations 
before receiving the piston and 
connecting rod assemblies. 


Vital parts are rejected if they 
vary five ten-thousandths of an inch 
from standard. 


OUR EXECUTIVES OUR TESTERS 


Paige -Jewett ‘inspection never 
ends. Research engineers select 
finished cars at random — tear 
them down—re-inspect inspec- 
tions—test metals. Fifteen Paige- 
Jewett executivesconstantly drive 
new cars—picked from the as- 
sembly line at random. They 
represent the average owner. 
They report the slightest devia- 
tion from our high standards. 


So the work of perfecting Paige . 


and Jewett cars goes on and on. 


Does such care get results for 
you? Look at this: Our sales of 
repair parts per car in operation 
were $12.42 in 1922—$10. 39 in 
1923—$8.15 in 1924—and av- 
erage this year $6.02. 


When you put your money 
into a Paige or Jewett car you 
can be sure its delightful per- 
formance is coupled with long 
life and economy. (601-A) 


~PAIGE*JEWETT. 


Motor ™ 


BUILT BY THE PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY - 


DETROIT, 
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Keeping your house clean 
“behind the ears” 
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cecesses ‘tht “don’t show: 


mouldings; under beds an low-built furni tir » behind 1 beneath 
radiators; the interior of pianos; upholstered furniture; behind book 
yn. shelves—all these, and ae like may he oe: ved and 
thoroughly cleaned with The Noover and its ne lesigned dustirtg 
tools. Another “don’t show ‘ding place for dis’ ror 
Concealed in their deep, soft napvis the dirt which seeds feuting 
dislodge. (You can prove this* .. \) The Hoover wii! cup «| lirt 
reale t and pe up. Ouickly \dustlessly, it will ; 

> cleaning task, including 4 our\“dusting.” The len: 

, ited will be yours. Ar\d you'll know that yu mre 
‘ now, between dirt nk a Hoover. You can: | 

Y mber! All you need pay, to secure a Hoover, is © 

l Naithorized Hoover Dealet make delivery today. 


THE HOO 


The HOOVER 


It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 
*'TO PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn over a corner of 


a rug; with the handle of an ordinary table-knife, or something 
of equal weight, give the under or warp side 15 to 25 sharp taps and 
watch the dirt dance out from the nap depths onto a piece of paper. 
Feel the destructive character of this grit. This is the dirt your pres- 
ent cleaning methods have missed, and that heating hus dislodged. 
Correct use of The Hoover causes this embedded dirt to be vibrared 
to the surface by the rapid, gentle beating of the Hoover brush, 
as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor and draws all the 

beaten-out, swept-up dirt into the dust-tight bag 


VER COMPAR TY. NOR TH GAN Tes Bate 


The oldest and largest maker of eleceric cleaners 


The Hoover 


is «leo made in Cantiade, @t Hanmiileed, Goatatie 
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We haven’t anywhere we can send ’em, 


to get em away from it!” 


en 


I shook my head. I didn’t know, either. 
And then, all at once, the vice consul cried 
out something, and rushed back through 
the crowd. I saw him grab a huge figure, 
saw him haul it back through the crowd, 
plying it with questions, while Magnusson 

rinned. As they came near, I heard 
lagnusson answer. 

“Sure,” he said. ‘‘Sure, she’s all right. 
Never even a clinker shook out of her!” 

Then the vice consul turned on me. 
“Don’t you see?” he cried. “Why can’t 
we put some of them—some of the women 
and children—aboard Magnusson’s ship? 
They’ll be out of the way there, and safe 
from danger and contagion!” 

I glanced at Magnusson. ‘‘It’s a good 
idea—if the captain thinks so too,” I 
agreed. — 

Magnusson grinned broader than ‘ever. 
“Sure, the ‘Columbia’s’ only a leetle 
freighter. But she’ll take all she can hold. 
Yes, and feed ’em, too.” 


WE WERE going into details when the 
consul himself came in. “‘ Thank God, 
we’re in touch with the outside at last!’’ 
he said fervently. “The navy 1s rushing 
relief ships with medicines and supplies 
up from the Islands, right now! They’re 
offerin us the hospitals down there too. 
And hevree arranging for radio relays 
as soon as the Government here will let 
the messages go through.” 

Inspiration was certainly hounding the 
vice consul that day. ‘‘Then—then why 
can’t we do it?” he flashed. ‘‘We’ve 

ot Magnusson’s ships and the Empress 
Boats will never be able to handle all the 
refugees. We could load Magnusson’s 
boat with the worst nervous cases, the 
children, and maybe some slightly injured, 
and get em all down there out of the wa 
of any epidemic that may break out here!” 

The consul listened; then he turned to 


Magnusson. Magnusson was scratching 


his head as if in hesitation. The vice 


~ consul mistook that hesitation. ‘Oh, 


_ the Government will pay you—charter it 
_from you—though you may be a little 


_eyes flashed. ‘“‘Say, 


slow collecting.” 
The Norseman dropped his hand; his 
” he said fiercely, 


_ “you don’t think I think of that, do you? 
I just think how she’s only a leetle 
freighter, after all—not built for pas- 
| sengers, or anything. But I turn the 
carpenter to right away, you bet, fixing 
up partitions and things!” 


‘Hold on!” LT interrupted. ‘You can’t 
send people away without a doctor along. 
And there are no doctors to spare!” 

The consul, however, hesitated only a 
second. ‘“‘That’s all right,” he said. 
“You go yourself—I’ll arrange it with the 
superintendent at the hospital. The first 
navy destroyer will be here in a day or 
two, anyway, and it'll bring plenty of 
doctors and apprentices.” He stopped 
and turned irritatedly. *Hdlo—what's 
the trouble out there?” 

From the outer room, where the crowd 
was, had come a sudden noise, a loud, 
insistent dispute. Then, before the consul 
could reach the door, the crowd burst 
apart and someone came bustling through. 
The man was so dusty and disheveled and 


excited that at first I didn’t recognize 


unnberg. 
‘Consul!’ he yelped, “I want you to 
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£2)ANDY FOR CHILDREN should be simple, pure and attrac- 
SS tive. WoNnDERBOx has become a household word because 
it delights both the sweets-loving child and the careful parent. In 
a colorful, picture package are clear barley sugar sticks and shapes, 
sweet chocolate moulded into animals, birds and _ butterflies. 


Wonder box ~ for Children 


An ideal gift for each little guest to carry home from the chil- 
dren’s party. Sold singly, or packed in cartons of twelve, with 
twelve different designs. Supplied by the nearby store that is the 
agency for Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ou've tried 5000 


How many times have you 
shaved? About 5000, ifyou’re 
35 years old. Wouldn’t you 
like to make your next 5000 
shaves more pleasant? 


E’VE matched our famous Shaving 
Cream with a new preparation, Aqua 
Velva, for use after shaving. 


Aqua Velva conserves the skin’s natural 
moisture, The freshly-shaven skin needs its 
natural moisture retained. Preparations 
which dry the skin have precisely the 
wrong effect. 


Aqua Velva keeps your face velvety soft 
all day, just as it is after your shave with 
Williams Shaving Cream: 


—it tingles delightfully when applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 


shaves without it 
Ss NOW wy 


lO with it 


— it protects the face from cold and wind 

—it prevents face-shine 

— it delights with its man-style fragrance 

Aqua Velva is a clear, sparkling liquid 
—not gummy or sticky. Nothing to wipe 
off; no hot towels needed. Try it after 
your next 10 shaves. We'll send you a 
150-drop test bottle free. Mail the coupon 


or a postcard, 


The large 5-ounce bottle of Aqua Velva 
costs 50c (60c in Canada). By mai/, post- 
paid, on receipt of price if your dealer is out 
of it. Costs almost nothing a day—only a 
few drops needed. 


Williams: 


Aqua Velva 


FOR USE AFTER SHAVING 


The J. B. Williams Company 
Dept. 110, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Patrick Street, Montrea) ‘ 


SEND THIS for free 150-drop test bottle 


(if you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williame Co., Ltd., St. 


I want to try Aqua Velva. Please send me a 150-drop test bottle, 
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By the makers 
of Williams 
Shaving Cream 
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tell these little yellow shrimps! My 
clothes are lost—my money is lost! And 
they won’t let me send a cable or radio 
or anything to America!” 

“‘Won’t let you send a private message, 
eh?” inquired the consul. His brows 
slowly knitted to a frown of utter, inex- 
pressible scorn. “Say, you—!’ he 
exclaimed. “Don’t you know they’ve got 
a hundred thousand dead in two cities 
alone? And God knows how many more 
before it’s finished!” 

“But I got to get a message through!” 
shrieked the disheveled shipping magnate. 
‘‘T got business—big business, I tell you! 
I got a deal on that—” 

ut the consul had already turned his 
back. ‘‘Oh, go away!” he snorted 
contemptuously. ‘‘ Now, Magnusson, if 
you can take a shipload, it will help a 


‘tremendous lot. I’m working with the 


| 
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| 
| 
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Canadian Empress people; but they can 
ioe care only of a certain number, 
and— 

At the word “Empress,” the dusty 
little Lunnberg had jumped into the 
conversation again. He airly grabbed 
hold of the vice consul’s arm. ‘‘ Listen— 
then you can get me a passage on the 
Empress boat!” he cried. ‘‘I went there, 
but they. wouldn’t sell me even standing 
room! And I can maybe get word through 
their radio! You tell ’em—” | 

He never got the chance to finish his 
sentence. The vice consul whirled him 
toward the door with both hands. ‘You 
little swine!” he snarled. “You’re able- 
bodied—if you were a man you’d be out 
there pulling people out of the wreckage! 
Get out of here!’ 


HAT with the “ Columbia’s” hurried 

departure, the crying children and 
frightened women, the sailors nailing to- 
gether partitions, tables and chairs, 1t was 
small wonder that everything was con- 
fusion. It was only by reason of Captain 
Magnusson’s abilities that things were as 
comfortable and orderly as they were. 

Despite all the confusion, though, 
when the second day out I saw a furtive 
fgure ducking hurriedly under a tar- 
paulin as I came by, I felt immediately 
something was wrong. I jerked the 
tarpaulin aside, to discover the thing ] 
had already suspected. His face was 
unwashed, his brownish-red beard shaggy 
and disreputable. Only his smug assur- 
ance remained as I dragged him out, 
voluble with explanation. 

“The consul—he has too many now, 
bothering him for a place to eat—to sleep. 
I didn’t want to bother him—I just came 
myself, and—” 

“ Huh—so that’s it?” I said sarcastically. 
I took him to the captain on the bridge. 

The Norseman’s eyes, when I told him, 
were like two gray glass beads turned on 
the man. ‘You dirty stowaway!” he 
growled. “‘What you got to say for 
yourself, hey?” . 

“Stowaway?” The fellow’s unctuous- 
ness was supreme; he was actually grin- 


ning. ‘Then I’m the luckiest stowaway 


for you you ever carried, I bet you, 
Captain! I bet you you never carried a 


_ stowaway before willing to pay a thou- 


sand dollars for his passage, huh?” 

For all his response, Magnusson might 
not even have heard; he was looking the 
dirty little creature over from head to 


foot, in a slow, puzzled manner. 


Chrysler Six 
The Phaeton - ¢« $1395 
Coach . 1445 
Roadster - ° 1625 
whe leslCane 5 Ages 
oya pe 
The Brougham - -+ 1865 
The Crown-Imperial - 2095 


F. O. B. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax 


Chrysler Four 
The Touring Car - $895 
The Club Coupe . 995 
The Coach - + -« 1045 


c 
The Sedan - - 1095 


F. O. B. Detroit, subject to 
current F al excise tax 


Bodies by Fisher onall Chrysler 
enclosed models. All models 
equipped with balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and 
superior Chrysler ceevery- 
where. All dealers are in posi- 
tion to extend the convenience 
of time-payments. Ask about 
Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
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New Chrysler Six 


Emphasizes 
Chrysler’s 


“9 Quality 


— es 


Measure the world of difference 
between Chrysler Six quality and 
ordinary standards, by the 
astonishment which featured the 
announcement of the new and 
greater Chrysler Six. 


Automobile men knew the Chry- 
sler’s already wide margin of 
superiority in performance, mate- 
rials and craftsmanship. Naturally, 
any attempt at increasing that mar- 
gin was unlooked for because it 
seemed entirely uncalled for. 


Overwhelming public approval— 
sales success surpassing anything 
in the industry—the complete and 
deep-seated satisfaction of 61,000 
owners—such has been the sen- 
sational success of the Chrysler Six. 


But this success merely served to 
inspire Chrysler and his men. 


The fact is, that from the day the 


first Chrysler Six appeared nearly 
two years ago, Walter P. Chrysler 
and his staff have been diligently 
and unremittingly laboring to im- 
prove upon its quality, its beauty 
and its unprecedented results. 


This new Chrysler Six strides for- 


%° Standards 


ward just as Chrysler Six results of 
two years ago set new standards for 
all car quality and performance. 


Many new developments make the 
Chrysler Six still more remarkable 
for prodigal power, for acceleration, 
for smoothness, for economy, for 
durability, for beauty, for delightful 
ease of driving. In all of these fea- 
tures it is so notably improved, that 
Chrysler again rises above compar- 
ison with any competition. 

The new Chrysler Six has approx- 
imately 10 per cent more power 
torque. It accelerates from 5 to 25 
miles in seven seconds. It gives 70 
miles an hour and over with still 
greater ease and smoothness. It 
operates with velvety smoothness 
under all conditions, without the 
slightest trace of vibration. Despite 
increased power, it delivers 20 and 
more miles to the gallon. 


You get this notably increased qual- 
ity at materially lower new prices. 
In the latest body colors it is more 
attractive than ever. 

Your Chrysler dealer is ready and 
eager to have you drive and test 
the Chrysler Six as you please. 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Add golden years! 


The fragrance of hot whole wheat! Delicious golden Wheatena! 
An irresistible temptation to your appetite. Children just ‘‘eat it up’ 
and ask for more. Give them all they want. It’s so good for them 
and so easily digested. Just the plump golden kernels of choicest 
winter wheat are selected for Wheatena—roasted and toasted, delicious 
golden heart, bran and all, to give that distinctive flavor and perfect 
nourishment. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


Nature’s perfect food—on your table in 3 minutes 
at less than 2c a pound 


heaten:; 
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F | didn’t take advice from anyone to set us 
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“You ain’t hurt, or nothing. Why 
didn’t you stay back there and help, hey? 
Back there where they need men so bad | 
leave my mate and half my crew, hey?” 

Stull that disreputable stowaway did 
not lose his self-confidence. ‘Huh, | 
don’t guess you understand yet,” he 
grinned. ‘I got money—real money, 
see? And when I want something I’m 
willing to pay for it. Get that in your 
mind! And then listen to this: I got a 
big deal on, and I got to get in touch with 
New York! I’ll pay you ten thousand 
dollars—I’ll charter your ship—to take 
me straight to Shanghai, where I can 
telegraph and cable!” 

Magnusson only stared. “‘ Take you to 
Shanghai—instead of these women and 
children to Manila?” 

“Yes!”? Yet something in that massive 
face must have warned the other; he 
hurried on. “‘Or, if you can’t do that, 
let me send a wireless! I give you a 
thousand dollars! Two thousand dollars!’ 

‘Take the ‘Columbia’ to Shanghai 
instead of Manila, hey? Jam the air with 
radio, when maybe they’re needing it 
back there for hel , hey?” 

Then all at once Magnusson’s wrath 
exploded. “Pig! Swine!  Bilge-rat!” 
These were just a few of the expressions; 
the others in Norwegian sounded in- 
finitely worse. ‘‘You—you damn stow- 
away! You don’t got money enough 
in all the world to buy passage on this 
boat—see? Thousand deflate ey? Ten 
thousand dollars, hey? I show you how 
much your money. can buy!” 


H: WHIRLED suddenly on me. 
‘“Stowaways always got to work 
their passage; that is law! So I give him 


to you. You make him sweep, scrub, clean 


up! Everything—anything! Only you 
keep him out of my sight, or I throw ‘en 
overboard maybe yet—hey?”’ 

And, glaring and growling, his mighty 
hands working, he clumped across the 
bridge so fiercely that Lunnberg, terrified, 
had not a word to murmur all the way 
below, hor even there. 

As a chambermaid, however, Lunnberg 
was utterly worthless. Things were dirtier 
when he had finished cleaning up than 
when he had begun. The only thing he 
was good for was to sit in the little pantry 
space I had turned into a dispensary, and 
keep watch on the medicines there. 

I think he must have tried to bribe the 
radio operator, however. For the second 
evening I saw him flying away from the 
vicinity of the wireless-room, while the 
lanky radio man stood in the doorway 
and shook his fist after him. Also, there- 
after the radio man made a habit of 
drifting in and too casually retailing news 
that had come sifting in over his aérials. 

‘‘Empress liner’s sure got a crowd on 
her,” he remarked one day, for instance. 
‘‘Won’t be long before they'll be tuning 
in Seattle.” He grinned at Lunnberg, at 
the same time winking one eye flagrantly 
at me. ‘‘ Too bad you didn’t take passage 
on her, guy, ’stead o’ the “Columbia’.” 
Then he turned to me. “‘ Better get them 
loose bottles wrapped up 1n cotton a bit, 
Doc,” he advised. *‘Manila’s whispering 
something about rough weather headin’ 
this way.” 

By noon of the next day, however, it 


all to securing everything that was loose 


a 
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More Than A Machine 


is what you get when buying a Burroughs. The 
Burroughs man brings expert knowledge of modern 
methods. He analyzes your business needs and helps 
select the right machine for your work. He shows 
how it will make your business pay a bigger profit. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6219 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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Better Flashlights 


URGESS flashlights and batteries pro- 
vide a most economical service for 
night-time emergencies, when to be 
without safe, controlled light may mean 
serious accidents, delay and certainly much 
inconvenience. 


You will find many sizes and designs in 
the Burgess selection. Handsome metal or 
fibre cases, short-circuit proof and depend- 


able in all weather. 


Burgess Flashlight Batteries fit all makes 
of flashlight cases and their service has re- 
flected for many years the same craftsman- 


ship and skill which has earned world-wide 
recognition for the Burgess Radio Batteries. 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices : Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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on the “Columbia.” The ship was 
already beginning to rock uneasily over 
big slow rollers that had slipped up some- 
where out of the south. By night she was 
rolling heavily, putting her nose into 
head seas that sent spray and water aft, 
and over all the weather dec‘. 

The ‘‘Columbia” never having been 
built for passenger accommodation, it 
had been bad enough before; now, with 
the hatches closed, the crowded living 
spaces inside became terrible. In no time 
the ship was full of moans and whimpers 
of women and children. 


APTAIN MAGNUSSON himself 
came from the bridge to inspect con- 
ditions; he could only shake his head. 
“Tt’s too bad,” he said; “but there’s 
nothing more to do.” 
‘‘Do you think we're in for a regular 
storm?” I queried. 
‘‘Hope not,” he responded shortly. 
‘‘I’m_ short-handed now; it would be 
tough on the crew.” Then he turned and 


| *)) | grinned back from the door. ‘The old 
s)|, girl’s laughed at every sort of weather 
"| that ever hit her yet. I was just thinking 


how bad it ’ud be for the women and kids 
if it got rough; it "ud be bad enough for 
"em then ona reg’lar liner. Better not say 
anything to ’em.” 

efore that same midnight, however, 


there was no keeping the passengers 


deceived any longer. The “Columbia” 
herself shouted the seriousness of the 
storm. She creaked and groaned and 
twisted and pitched, until the very bunks 
threatened to pull apart. The crash of 
the waves forward and their rumble as 
they tore past, with the hissing slosh of 
water on deck, confirmed the testimony. 
The howl of the wind could be heard ever. 
above the creak of straining metal and 
the whimpering of the passengers. 

I was glad when the dispensary door 
opened to admit Captain Magnusson. He 
was in oilskins and boots, and he dripped 
water where he stood. He had just 
dropped down from the bridge wank a 
word of encouragment for the passengers. 

“*She’s taking a battering all mght, and 
it’s coming in a leetle through her seams 
up forr’rd,” he admitted. “But all ships 
loosen in a head sea. She’s riding ’em as 
light as she can, bless her! Some boats 
’ud be rolling their stacks under now!” 
He patted the metal of the bulkheading 
affectionately. ‘“‘I just thought I’d stop 
on my way down to look at the fires—have 
to keep a good head of steam up now.” 

Then, as he turned away again, his. 
glance lighted on the stowaway, who was 
hunched white-faced in the corner. 
‘““Yah-h-h!” he snorted. “If you was half 
worth the trouble, I’d sling you down 
there to help ’em! I almost think you’re 
the Jonah that brought this blow, any- 
way. You better lay low, or the crew, 
they catch you and throw you overboard!” 

An hour later he was back again. The 

ounding had, if anything, grown worse. 
his time he shut the door as he came in. 
His lips, I noticed, were thin and tight. 
He looked me in the eye for a moment. 

“When a man’s bad sick you think he 
got a right to know, don’t you, Doctor?” 
he said quietly. ‘Well, I tell you now. 
If this keeps up much longer, she’s going 
to be bad—bad! Seams forward opening 
all the time. And there—hear that?” 

Te was a crackling noise, another one of 


Mrs. Madeline Snyder Runs a “Party Factory” 


N a large stone building in New York 
City there is a gay little office which 
is fairly haunted i eager and some- 
times worried mothers. This is the 
home of the Party Factory. 

If Tommy’s cousins. have come to 
visit, and there must be entertainment 
for them, if Molly is having some little 
friends in for a birthday supper, the 
Party Factory is the solution. [hat is, 
the Party Factory and Mrs. Madeline 
Snyder, its founder. 

wo years ago, Mrs. 
Snyder conceived the 
unique idea of relieving 
mothers of the responsi- 
bility of their children’s 
parties. The project 
rew naturally out of 
her experiences in kin- 
dergartening, in pro- 
fessional story-telling, 
and in teaching chil- 
dren rhythmic dancing. 

““The kiddies are 
having a party. They 
always have such a 
good time when you 
direct their games. 
Can’t you come over 
and help us out?” was 
an invitation that came 
with increasing fre- 
quency from the 
mothers of her pupils. 

Eventually, Mrs. 
Snyder found that prac- 
tically all her free time 
was spent in “helping 
out.” 

She enjoyed lending 
ahand. Why not, she 
reasoned, make party- 
giving her profession? 

She lost no time putting her idea to a 
test. With a young fiend as her assistant, 
she set about founding a_ children’s 
entertainment bureau. ties assistant’s 
father, a physician who was also a chil- 
dren’s specialist, gave the enthusiastic 

‘oung women the use of a small office in 
hs suite. He also helped by recommend- 
ing them to the parents of via patients. 

Irs. Snyder notified her friends and 
her acquaintances among the parents of 
her former pupils of the new venture, and 
asked them to pass the word on. The 
ofice was made gay with bright-colored 
favors; a merry paper clown perched on 
the window sill; black paper elephants 
and camels climbed the window curtains. 
Thus the Party Factory was launched. 
So successful did it become that in a 
year’s time it had to be moved into larger 
quarters. 

The party lady’s services vary to meet 
the needs of her clients. She gives advice 
and suggestions to mothers who write to 
her, as well as to those who come in to see 
her. She shops for mothers, selecting 
favors, place cards, and costumes. She 
plans parties for others to supervise, or 
she goes in as entertainer for half an hour. 
She also supplies entertainers. For in- 
stance, one mother may want a Punch 
and Judy show for her youngster’s party. 
Another may specify trained dogs. Mrs. 
Snyder will produce either one or both. 
Her prices range from a minimum for 
advice and suggestions given by corre- 
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spondence, to a maximum for those 
parties of which she takes entire charge. 
se >> eé = 
Det en she says, “I am happiest 
when the whole party is left up. to me. 
Then I can always put my best foot 
forward.” 


In order to plan a party effectively and 


satisfactorily, Mrs. Snyder must know 
how much the mother wishes to spend, 
how many children she plans to entertain, 
and the approximate ages of the guests, 


i 


Mrs. Madeline Snyder, of New York City, and some children she is 
entertaining at one of her parties. Mrs. Snyder operates a ‘“‘party 
factory,’’ and fills orders sent her by mothers who want their young 
folks to have a good time. When grown people look on, she says, 
children are not likely to play with freedom and real enjoyment 


On one occasion she was asked to give a 
party for a little boy of seven. ‘‘ There 
will be fifteen children, around his own 
age,’ the mother said. When the party 
lady arrived, she found thirty-two young 
guests, ranging in age from two _ to 
sixteen! Of course she had to change her 
whole plan of entertainment, and _ pla 
just simple, old-fashioned games in lack 
everybody could join. 

Mrs. Snyder carries the spirit of play 
about with her. Yet she has both dignity 
and poise. One feels in her the balanced 
qualities of firmness and fun which are so 
necessary in managing children. 

Before a party begins, Mrs. Snyder 
familiarizes herself with each child’s 
name. Thus she 1s able to start things 
on a friendly footing. From the outset, 
she insists upon fair play. It is always 
understood that any eld who oversteps 
the rules of a game must drop out. 
Usually, she opens a party with a guessing 
game, or with a contest which keeps the 
early comers busy and interested until all 
the guests have arrived. 

And then the real fun begins. The 
party blossoms into that particular kind 
of party which she has designed it to be. 
Sometimes it takes the form of a circus, 
with Barnum and Bailey posters, and 
hoops and clowns as a_ background 
against which to play circus games. A 
rainbow party with decorations and 
favors in all colors of the spectrum 1s 
another favorite. 


A party with plenty of whistles and 
horns and rattles cleverly concealed in 
bright paper and cardboard devices never 
fails to make a hit with boys. Then there 
is the ‘“‘Ad”’ party, to which the children 
come dressed as advertisements. This is 
a great favorite with the youngsters, 
because every child loves to “dress up.”’ 
The mothers like it, too, because it is 
comparatively inexpensive. The costumes 
can generally be made from something in 

the house. Two of the 

~= most successful cos- 
-  tumes at a party of 
this kind were worn 

by a couple of children 

who came as tubes of a 

well-known cold cream. 

Flour sacks made the 

tubes, and silver paper 
furnished helmets for 
the tops. The name of 
the cold cream was 
painted on the flour 
sacks in black letters. 
Mrs. Snyder’s own 
favorite is a_ party 
which features Aérial 
Croquet, a game played 
with’ bright-colored 
balls, and hoops sus- 
pended from the ceil- 
ings. “I probably like 
it best,” she admits, 
~ “because the idea, the 
development, and the 
method of playing it 
are my own.” 
Mrs. Snyder has re- 
freshed and varied 
many of the old games. 
For example, instead of 
pinning a tail on the 
donkey, she has the 
children pin blue bows on the shoulders 
of a pretty blue girl. Her much-liked 
game of Railroad is a variation of “Going 
to Jerusalem.” 

Mrs. Snyder prefers to entertain mixed 
parties of little girls and boys. All-boy 
parties are harder to manage, she says, 
because boys have to be kept moving all 
the time. She finds planning things for 
girls between ages of twelve and fourteen 
very interesting. A party that always 
proves popular with ee girls is one in 
which the guests progress from table to 
table with a different stunt at each table. 

Sometimes a mother will invite her 
friends to come and “‘look on” at a party. 
‘Nothing snuffs out the spirit of fun and 
kills spontaneity so quickly,” said Mrs. 
Snyder. ‘‘Children grow stiff and self- 
conscious when they ha that they are on 
exhibition. It is a wise mother who keeps 
grown-ups in the background when the 
youngsters are having a party.” 

Like everybody alge the party lady 
has her troubles. Lhe woman who 
changes her mind at the last minute about 
favors or decorations is one of them. 
Another is the out-of-town client who 
states her wants vaguely, and sometimes 
inaccurately. 

The Christmas season 1s her busiest 
time. In January there’s a lull. Feb- 
ruary is a good month for parties, es- 
pecially around Washington’s and Lin- 
coln’s birthdays and St. Valentine’s day. 
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This “Scrap Man” Saves His Railroad $100,000 a Year 


NE afternoon twelve years ago, 

a file clerk was assorting and 

marking correspondence in the 

general office of the Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad, at Philadel- 

phia. One by one, the letters were being 

indexed with swift precision. Suddenly, 

with pencil poised in the air, the file clerk 

stopped to read a letter; several minutes 

passed before he resumed work. In the 

meantime, he placed the letter in a 
drawer of his desk. 

An hour before quitting time, the young 
man leaned back in his chair, closed his 
eyes, and buried himself in 
thought. Before him was the 
letter which he had removed 
from the pile of correspond- 
ence. The file clerk was: 
dreaming a dream. 

In his mind, he saw a great 
railroad system with thou- 
sands of tons of waste paper 
to be disposed of annually. 
He knew that much of this 
paper was being burned at 
random. Discarded news- 
papers found on trains and in 
stations, and the contents of 
waste baskets in thousands 
of offices, Were disposed of by 
haphazard methods. There 
was no system, no directing 
head to concentrate and pre- 

are this paper for sale to the 
Rohest bidder.” Why could 
not this mountain Of paper be 
systematically Jallected; ‘and 
sold? tr Nig ans 

It was merely an idea; but 
the forethought and vision of 
pcan L. Hanna, the file clerk, 

as turned into the treasury 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
about one hundred thousand 
dollars annually! 

When Hanna walked into 
the office of the master 
mechanic at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, thirty-two years ago, 
and asked for a job, he was 
hired on the spot. But at the 
time the master mechanic 
said to him: 

“Your advancement. will 
depend upon your initiative 
and ability. What we need 
on this railroad is men who 
will not accept things as they 
are but who have the vision 
to improve conditions.” 

The master mechanic was 
W. W. Atterbury, now vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System. Hanna never forgot those words 
of advice. During a series of promotions 
which carried him from Fort Wayne to the 
general offices in Philadelphia, Hanna 
showed that he did have vision. Indeed, as 
you will see later, many of his ideas for 
saving time, money, and duplication of 
effort were adopted. 

The letter which attracted Hanna’s 
attention referred to an order issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
instructing the railroads to file and 
ree | their records according to pre- 
scribed regulations. Some were to be 
kept for a certain number of years; others 
were to be retained permanently; and a 
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few were to be destroved immediately. 
This order meant the erection of storage 
warehouses to hold and safeguard the 
records. Prior to this time, each railroad 
had disposed of its records as it saw ht. 
Much of the paper had been burned. 

“T saw the whole thing in my mind,” 
said Hanna. “I visualized a mountain of 
waste paper and records awaiting either 
the lighted match, or the bid of a salvage 


company. At first, as I began to map out 


a scheme to collect this paper at central 
points, the size of the job staggered me.” 
*“Go to it!’ were the orders issued to 


Twelve years ago, when he was a file clerk in the general offices of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Philadelphia, John L. Hanna worked 
out a system for collecting and profitably disposing of the waste 
paper on his road. The result was that Mr. Hanna lost his job 
as file clerk, because he was immediately ordered to put his sal- 
vaging idea into operation. Incidentally, a brand-new title—Gen- 
eral Material Supervisor of the Pennsylvania—was given to him 


Hanna by his superior officers, after he 
had explained his idea fully. “See that no 
more waste paper is burned. Direct the 
concentration of waste paper and records 
over the entire railroad, and get the best 
price you can for it.” 

Hanna immediately got busy and estab- 
lished two record storage houses, one at 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania, and the other at 
Camden, New Jersey. Thousands of bur- 
lap bags were distributed among. sta- 
tion agents and terminal employees; in 
these all waste paper was to be placed. 
Local points for the concentration of the 
paper were selected. After the paper was 
collected, it was to be forwarded to the 
baling plants, which Hanna directed at 


Philadelphia and Pitcairn, Pennsylvania, 
and Logansport, Indiana. 

Soon tons of paper began to arrive in 
carload lots. Hanna was jumping here 
and there over the railroad arranging to 
dispose of it. The record storage houses 
began to receive records for file; but as 
these were to be destroyed at designated 
periods, little revenue was derived from 
them at first. 

During the year, 500,000 pairs of 
binders were reclaimed from the collection 
of waste paper. From obsolete record 
forms, thousands of scratch pads were 
made for office use, and a 
great number of tobacco cans 
found in the rubbish brought 
a tidy sum. | 

Within a few years, Hanna 
had organized the railroad 
into a vast waste paper col- 
lecting agency. His organi- 
zation 1s now running 
smoothly, and he has taken 
over additional duties, super- 
vising the salvage of all scrap, 
such as iron, steel, copper, 
brass, and other metals, the 
sales of which approximate 
$12,000,000 per year, under 
direction of the stores man- 
ager. 

In 1894, Hanna copied 
letters in impression books. 
When the carbon copy was 
introduced for typewriter use, 
he was instrumental in in- 
ducing the management to 
authorize the use of carbon 


copies for all typewritten 
letters. 
This was the first work 


Hanna performed that at- 
tracted any attention. 

He also assisted in com- 
piling the “ Decimal System,” 
a self-indexing file, which is. 
now the standard hile of the 
railroad. ‘This file is also used 
in railroad offices all over the 
world. 

In 1911, the government 
commission on ‘“‘Economy 
and Efficiency”® requested 
Hanna to assist them in com- 
piling similar classification 
hles be some of the depart- 
ment offices at Washington. 
The result was that Hanna’s 
suggestions were adopted by 
the State, War, Navy, Com- 
merce, and Labor depart- 
$ ments. : 

’ “Fifty per cent of all the waste paper 
collected and sold by the railroad. ts 
made up of discarded newspapers and 
magazines found on the trains and. in 
stations,” said Hanna. “The other fifty 
per cent comes from the waste baskets 
and old records.” 
- ‘To-day, Hanna is known from one end 
af the Pennsylvania to the other as ‘The 
Scrap Man.” His official title 1s General 
Material Supervisor, and his job calls for 
both initiative and executive ability. He 
has moved up in the world simply because 
he had the vision to look beyond the end 
of his own nose, and the spunk to do some- 
thing about what he saw! 
: ROBERT H. DENEHEY 
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It almost goes without saying 
that people eat soup because they 
like it. But don’t overlook the fact 
that you really want soup because 
you need soup. 


Soup quickens the appetite and 
strengthens the digestion. Eat soup 
every day if you wish to get the 
most enjoyment and the most 
benefit from all your food. 
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See how a delicious plate of 
Campbell's Tomato Soup gives a 
new sparkle to your dinner tonight! 


The pure tomato juices and rich 
tomato “meat” strained to a fine 
puree, blended with fresh country 
butter, seasoned with delicate 
nicety by Campbell's chefs. 


What a wonderfully appetizing 
start-off for the meal! 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


* 4, I CAMPBELL SOUP — 


AMDEN, N. J., U.S.A. 
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Here's a happy exhibition— 
Campbell's Kids in competition. 
Ribbon winners in nutrition— 
“Soup for you” is their ambition! 
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It’s a Wise Father Who Can Answer His Own Child 


time? And haven’t millions of people 
directed their lives in accord with those 
answers? Dodge as I will, I too have 
dealt with that question. And so have 
vou. Even to vote it unanswerable 1 
dealing with it. It’s quite an armful to 
hurl at a person, but it isn’t silly. On the 
contrary, it is so fundamental that it 
quite bowls us over. 

Think what it would mean to the human 
race to have an answer that every one of 
us would accept! That, I should say, 
would be quite a neat little achievement. 

Children’s minds instinctively attack 
just such tremendous subjects as this. I 
venture to say that if the adult world 
could answer finally and definitely the 
intelligent and clearly stated and impor- 

tant questions asked this year by infants 
not over five years of age, V irtually everv- 
thing that we are going to teach them 
during the ensuing twenty years would 
shrink to pigmy importance. Their ques- 
tions silly?) They show up our ignorance; 
that’s the truth of the matter. 

Cathleen, our youngest, is now four 
vears of age. ecently, she stopped 
suddenly in the midst of very active play 
and dashed up the stairs to ask, ‘‘What 
makes me run?” A gesture that accom- 


panied this question indicated its depth— 


and scope—she patted her breast with her 
right hand—she was using “run” in the 
same sense that we speak of a clock 
“running.” 

And so we knew that that little mite of 


humanity had just discovered anatomy. 


But note the fact that she didn’t ask how 
many bones there are in the human body; 
children don’t bother much with super- 
heal matter. What she wanted was the 
most fundamental information of all: Why 
does the human machine run? If that is a 
silly question, then I’m ready to reserve a 
room in the nearest home for the feeble- 
minded, because I'd like to be able to 
answer that question. Fortunately for my 
parental dignity and prestige she didn’t 
pin me down, but hastened on with two 
easier inquiries: Why do people have 
noses? And why do they. have ears? I 
handled those fairly well and for the 
moment escaped the frst, but she'll prob- 
ably come back to it some day. They 
usually do. 


HILDREN’S inquiries disclose a gen- 

eral trend of thought at remarkably 
early ages. For instance, Mary Elizabeth, 
our eldest, was keenly interested in God 
and angels and heaven, while Cathleen, 
the voungest, is more concerned about the 
reasons for activities that come under her 
own observation. She wants to know why 
the stars shine, and recently, after our dog 
had been killed, she asked, ‘“‘ What ts 
dead?” Up to that trme the word had no 
meaning to her. 

All the children I have ever talked with 
take immortality for granted, and quite 
generously confer it upon animals and 
tovs, also. If you think that 1s silly, 
you've forgotten your ancient history and 
your Bible. 

of all as 


The most certain inquiry 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Where did I come from?”) Mrs. Crowell 


and I have read much learned discussion 
of that question and how to answer it. 
But we never have made up our minds, 
so we just plav with it. When Cathleen 
demanded an answer to this inquiry, her 
mother said, “When you were a little 
teeny, tiny baby, you were sitting on the 
edge of a pink cloud one day, and Daddy 
and I saw you. So we said, ‘There is a 
lovely baby. Let’s have that baby for 
ours.” At this point Cathleen interrupted 
to ask, “Who put me up on that cloud: 
Did Daddy put me up on that cloud?” 
I think children have an instinctive 
knowledge that they never were very far 
from their parents, and that it doesn’t 
make a great deal of difference how the 
question is answered. We try to make the 
unswer as entertaining as possible, alw AVS 
laying heavy emphasis on our delight in 
obtaining such a lovely baby. My guess 
is that they don’t believe any of the 
stories, anyway, but appreciate a good one. 


LEASANT and diverting fiction seems 

frequently a necessity of life. Among 
the things I no longer worry about is the 
fantastic danger of misleading a bright 
child to any preat extent. When I was a 
child I was easily misled, but children 
are amazriely brighter-witted nowadays. 
Cathleen gave me a good and lasting 
lesson on that subject when she was only 
three years of age. The two of us were 
left alone in the house all day, and along 
toward noon Cathleen came into my study 
to ask me, rather anxiously, if I could 
cook. She was beginning to feel hungry. 

“Certainly I can cook,” I said. *‘T?’'m 
one of the best cooks in the world. You 
come along with me and [ll show you the 
fanciest cooking you ever saw. Do you 
like sou 

While this boasting was more or less 
reassuring, Cathleen had never seen me 
cook and was not entirely convinced, so 
she answered very cannily that she did 
like soup. Whatever I thought I could 
cook she was prepared to like, the main 
thing being to get some food. Together we 
entered the kitchen. Mrs. Crowell had 
left a big pot of soup on the range, and it 
Was Now ready to serve. 

““Here’s the way I make soup,” IT said. 
“Now, watch me carefully.” With this 
announcement, | gave my best imitation 
of a magician’s gestures, also his hokus- 
pokus incantations, directing both toward 
the pot of soup. Then I hfted the lid with 
a flourish and exhibited the savory results 
of all this tomfoolery. 

Cathleen’s eves looked lke saucers. She 
was thrilled, and charmed. Hfer lunch 
that day was three bowls of soup, more 
than she had ever eaten before in her life. 
Between spoonfuls she chattered like a 
magpie, evidently accepting my magic 
performance as entirely authentic. I was 
amused—and at the same time uncertain 
about whether [ should have furnished 
that entertainment. What might be the 
cHect, I meditated, of witnessing black art 
at the ave of three? 

Well, the question Wwas soon answered. 


That evening Cathleen filled a little china 
teapot, not much bigger than a thimble, 
with milk, and after imitating my gestures 
and incantation, exhibited the results. In 
other words, I had given her a good show, 
and she liked it. But I hadn’e fooled her 


for a second. 


fo THE same way that we just played 
with che question, “Where did I come 
from?” we have also plaved with Santa 
Claus. He is real and exciting and gives 
vast pleasure—and at the same time he ts 
hetion. Beginning a month before Christ- 
mas, we talk about him a great deal, but 
not too seriously, and always with obvious 
meonsistencies. If we are called upon to 
explain these we do it with still more 
inconsistencies. There is so much will for 
happiness in the normal child that appar- 
ently they can enter into the spirit of all 
this pleasant foolishness with tremendous 
zest, and still reserve their intelligent 
doubts. We experimented with “letting 
it go at that,” and it went very well. 

Children not only enjoy fiction but thev 
produce it. Whenever I am called upon as 
audience, I listen with eager attention, 
and from time to time throw out a hint 
that may furnish the artist with a few 
more paragraphs. From three to five is the 
age for active production, and Cathleen 
is just now at her prolific best. Her 
imaginary playmates used to be Betty and 
Boy; later they w ere Alan and Kit Carson. 
Recently I haven’t heard much of Kit— 
a new one seems to have taken his place. 
Hle is a cowboy and his name is Basin. 
Along with Basin she has acquired an 
automobile and 1s having quite a bit of 
trouble with it. She has been arrested for 
speeding; for not having a license, and a 
ferryboat sank with her and the car. I 
expressed astonishment that she should 
have survived such a disaster, but she 
explained that “the men got out and 
straightened the boat up.’ 

While Mary Elizabeth meditated reli- 
gious problems and Cathleen attacked the 
physical sciences, Madeline was concerned 
primarily with the business of being a 
woman. She listened with eager attention 
one evening to a dinner table discussion of 
the public schools and their methods, then 
remarked, “There are a lot of things that 
they don’t teach. They don’t tell vou 
anything about how to get marned. You 
have to answer some questions when you 
get married. I’ve been going to school 
now nearly a vear and I don't even know 
what those questions are.” 

Madeline finds history very entertain- 
ing, and has one infallible test for kings, 
statesmen, generals, and admirals. Hf 
they were good to their wives and children 
they were all right, otherwise N. G. If 
the queens were good to children, they 
were successful queens. What they did 
to their husbands—if anv thing—deesn’ t 
seem to interest her at all. Leas customary 
to have them, but they are utterly lacking 
inromance. At the age of hve she unblush- 
ingly issued a bulletin approving poly- 
andry. It seemed to her, she said, that 
most voung married couples had trouble 
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EXCEPTIONAL RIDING LOMFORT 


The riding comfort of a motor car is not dependent 
upon its length, weight or cost, any more than the 
comfort of a home depends upon its size. 


If the seats are deep enough and the proper distance 
from the floor; if the seat backs are correctly pitched 
: for relaxation; if the upholstery is sufficiently stuffed 
and there is plenty of leg room; above all, if the springs 
are rightly designed and of proper length, you will have 
exceptional riding comfort. Otherwise, you will not. 


Dodge Brothers, with characteristic thoroughness, 
studied and experimented with these details for years. 
Their findings were ultimately incorporated in the 
design of Dodge Brothers Motor Car—without ques- 
tion now a vehicle that ranks with the first in this 
vitally important feature. 


Donusce BROTHERS INC. DETROIT 


Donse Brotwers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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about money, so she thought she'd marry 
five or six men at first in order to avoid 
difficulties. Later she would weed them 
out, retaining just one, and didn’t I think 
this was the best plan. 

I have promised Madeline that none of 
her babtes shall lack food, that I will lay 
aside a special fund for them, and this 
assurance greatly brightened her hfe. I 
considered her anxiety far from. silly, 
because people often discussed the cost of 
living—and there was Madeline planning 
to purchase eight babies just as soon as 
she had obtained a quota of husbands 
adequate to support them. 


PEAKING of babies reminds me of 

Chester, Junior, and the stork. He 
came stamping in one day very indignant, 
and exhibited a picture of a stork ‘Carry- 
ing a bab y. 

“That,” he declared, “is very danger- 
ous. 

‘““What makes you think so?” I asked. 

“Why that bird might drop the baby. 
What a crazy way to deliver babies!”’ 

“Wait a minute,” I protested. ‘‘Do 
you know anything about how many 
methods of delivery were tried before the 
storks got the job?” 

“No, sir.’ 

“Do you know anything about the 
strength of a stork’s bill?’ : 

a ‘No, sir.” 

“Did you ever see any babies that the 

9? 
storks had dropped! 

** No, sir. 

“Did you ever hear of a stork dropping 
one?” 

“No, sir. Did you?” 

“No, son. I never have.” 

“Well, Daddy, it doesn’t look safe.” 

ae the same, son, it’s safer than an 
airplane. They fall down sometimes, and 
I never heard of a bird falling. For all 
you know, storks may be the safest baby 
carriers in the world.” 

My intention was to deliver a lecture 
against jumping to conclusions in the 
absence of facts, but the visible result was 
sudden enthusiasm for books about birds 
and animals. Son forgot all about storks 
and babies in the joy of discovering a new 
world. Lions, tigers, and elephants romped 
into his life. He has now read about a 
wheelbarrow load of such volumes. 

Some of the most delightfully amusing 
questions arise from the children’s adven- 
tures among books. Encountering a great 
deal that is not within their own experience 
they quite naturally misunderstand part 
of it. However, the first and hardest and 
most unpleasant lesson they have to learn 
is that printing machinery is absolutely 
impartial, that it will reproduce one man’s 
opinion just as readily as another’s. Toa 
child, it seems that a ty pe-setting machine 
ought to be a truth detector. But many 
grown persons have the same idea. If it 
isn’t the truth, they ask, how did it get 
printed? 

Children are also prone to attribute to 
certain words meanings suggested by their 
sounds; the results are often hilariously 


funny. But grown people do the same 
thing. For instance, Coleridge, the poet, 
wrote ‘‘the loud bassoon.” It isn’t loud, 


but its name suggests that it ought to be. 
Another great poet listed porphyry among 
the choicest of precious stones. It doesn’ t 
belong there, but the word * porphyry’ 


certainly has a most luxurious sound. 

Children often misunderstand the words 
of songs. 
typical example that has come to my 
attention was furnished by little David 
Reeves, son of Earle C. Reeves, the writer. 
The Reeves children and ours often play 
together. Little David looks like an angel 
and likes music. One day, after singing a 
familiar tune, he remarked that 1t was too 
bad the words of the song had no sense to 
them. This naturally led to inquiry. His 
version of the song follows: 


Way down upon the S’wanee River, 

Far, far away, 

There’s where my heart is turning yellow; 
There’s where the old fox stays. 


Another of David’s classics ts: 


Jesus loves me, this I know 
Because the barber told me so. 


One of the most amazing things about 
babies is their ability to understand each 
other’s baby talk long before it is intelli- 
gible to their parents. They can dispute 
over territorial rights in a sand pile and 
finally reach an agreement by compromise 
when less than two years of age. They can 
trade toys, and discuss what is fair or 
unfair, in the game they are playing. They 
can agree to within a few seconds on the 
amount of time that should be granted by 
one to the other in connection with the 
loan of a toy or the performance of some 
operation incident to their play. ‘The 
older children who can speak clearly also 
understand the baby talk of the younger 
ones, and can communicate with them. 

I recall an amusing instance of this: The 
baby of the family was then about eight- 
een months of age. Each morning this 
youngster would manage—how, we didn’t 
know—to get on my bed. For a time, the 
little rascal would sit on a pillow patiently 
watching me while I slept. It seemed an 
almost incredible gesture of devotion, and 
incredible it turned out to be. At that 
time it was my custom to have a noisy, 
rowdy romp with the elder children in my 
bedroom every morning just as soon as I 
awoke. However, if they were not on hand 
at the moment, I did not wait or summon 
them. This fact, 1t seems, had been the 
subject of a nursery conference. The 
whole situation had been explained to the 
evehteen-months-old baby, and the young- 
ster had been entrusted with the duty of 
watching me and summoning the clan just 
as soon as | opened an eve. ‘That task was 
performed conscientiously, I can testify 
without qualihcation. Tam sorry I didn’t 
ask what wage was paid the watchman. 
You may be sure there was one—not 
money, of course, but something of value. 


HILDREN have to do a great deal of 
exploring to find out why things are 
as they are. 

Every one of the children has asked me 
what makes the stickers grow on a man’s 
chin. I don’t believe I have ever met a 
child who wouldn’t willingly pay admis- 
sion to be present when his father shaves. 
The fact that my hair ts curly also 
Inspires inquiry, not to say uneasiness, 
because they observe that it isn’t the rule. 
Ted asked one morning: “What makes 
your hair so crooked?’ 

“} don’t know,” I rephed. He came 
nearer and grew conhdential. 

“Ti tell you what you could do,” 


+ + b&b & + 


he 


The most delightful as well as - 


said. ‘I put water on mine. That'll 
straighten it out.’ 

The fact that I like to hear children talk, 
and especially enjoy their questions, has 
won for me, among our flock, an appall- 
ing reputation for vast information, but 
one day I took savage and vengeful delight 
init. Children soon learn from experience 
that the vast majority of people are an- 
noyed by their questions, and Mary Eliza- 
beth, whose social sense is very keen, asserts 
her seniority when the children are away 
from home by seeing that they ask none. 

One day when they were visiting, 
Chester, Junior, suddenly realized with 
alarm that he had lost track of the month 
of September and along with it his birth- 
day. He could name the months of the 
year up to August, and then he got stuck. 

n a panic he appealed to all present to 
know what month comes after August. 
Mary Elizabeth dashed to the rescue, not 
of Chester but of etiquette, and addressed 
him as follows: 

‘Don’t embarrass people by asking 
questions. Wait until we get home. Daddy 
will know.” 


[NS THE coyrse of this rambling nursery 
gossip I have mentioned all of our young- 
sters except Teddy, who 1s next to Cath- 
leen in age. Scarcely a day passes without 
my seeing him lost in thought, evidently 
trying to puzzle something out for himself. 
He is one of the most thoughtful young- 
sters I have ever observed, but thus far 
he has asked very few questions. Boys 
seem to open fire much later than girls. 

He entered school last year, and at the 
end of the month the teacher reported 
that he had done precisely nothing. Mrs. 
Crowell and I were so sure that this report 
would come that we both laughed heartily 
on receiving it. We knew that Teddy 
would hold to a course of strict neutrality 
until he made up his own mind about 
what was going on there. After a month— 
he always takes plenty of time—he 
decided that his ce was a good fellow 
and knew her business. Since then, he has 
been enthusiastic and excited about school 
work. He is about due now to discuss the 
universe, and I am eager to find out just 
what phases of it have attracted his 
attention during these first, busy, explor- 
ing seven years of his life. 

A friend of mine, a physician who 
specializes on children and has practiced 
for twenty-five years, said to me recently 
that his observations lead him to believe 
that very young children are much brighter 
nowadays than they were a quarter of : 
century ago. And I believe he are. It 
also seems to me that they are happier, 
and have a more wholesome outlook on 
hfe than they had twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, when I was a kid. And why 
shouldn't this be true? Was there ever, in 
all the history of the world, a quarter- 
century during which more thought was 
given to the welfare and happiness of 
children? They can pick up by accident 
now more information in their first: five 
years than Abraham Lincoln had within 
reach during his first eighteen. 

But what I started out to sav is that 
you can have a whale of a good time 
associating with these busy, cheerful. 
little truth-seckers—that is, if you will 
think twice before voting any of their 
questions silly. 
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We Want Men 


with tough, wiry beards to challenge this 


Let us send you free a 10-day tube of this unique shaving 
cream which softens the toughest beard in 1 minute! 


MEX claim that Palmolive Shaving 
Cream will soften the toughest 
beard in one minute. 

No finger rubbing—hot water or 
cold, hard water or soft. 

That’sa broad statement, we'll agree. 

You may doubt it. But, if true, you 
want that kind of shaving. 

Let us give you a 10-day tube free. 
Find out for yourself. We believe 
we ll win you, no matter how firmly 
you are wedded to a rival preparation. 


NEW Principles 


Palmolive Shaving Cream is a new- 
comer in its field... yet, today a 
leader. 

Millions of men have quit old ways 
and adopted this new shaving joy. 

Probably 80% of its users were 
boosters for other makes of cream. 
All were won over by the test we 


now offer you. “Don't buy—yet,”” we 
urge you. Put the proof burden on us. 
* * * 


6o years of soap study stand behind 
this creation . . . made by the makers 
of Palmolive Soap. 

130 formulas were discarded before 
we found the right one. 

1000 men told us their supreme de- 
sires ina shaving cream. Only by great 
effort did we meet them. 

New principles were required. New 
laboratory methods and experiments. 

Palmolive Shaving Cream thus ts dif- 
ferent from any other you have known. 


5 New Delights 


These you Il find—these new shaving 
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10 SHAVE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


joys, these comforts unknown before. 


1 Muldplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2 Softens the beard in one minute. 

3 Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 
minutes on the face. 

4 Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 
for cutting. 

5 Fine after-effects, due to palm and 
olive oil content. 


10 Shaves Free 


Now in fairness to us, and in justice 
to yourself, clip the coupon before 
you forget. Find out whether the 
whole world is wise in changing to a 
new way in beard softening. 


S FREE 


Simply insert your name and address and 
mail to Dept. B-1071, The Palmolive Company 
(Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, IIl. 


_Residents of Wisconsin should address the Palmolive 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Ou've tried 5000 
shaves without it 


pny 2 — 
. > i”: 


How many times have you 
shaved? About 5000, ifyou’re 
35 years old. Wouldn’t you 
like to make your next 5000 
shaves more pleasant? 


E’VE matched our famous Shaving 
Cream with a new preparation, Aqua 
Velva, for use after shaving. 


Aqua Velva conserves the skin’s natural 
moisture. The freshly-shaven skin needs its 
natural moisture retained. Preparations 
which dry the skin have precisely the 
wrong effect. 


Aqua Velva keeps your face velvety soft 
all day, just as it is after your shave with 
Williams Shaving Cream: 


—it tingles delightfully when applied 
— it gives first aid to little cuts 


Williams 


— it protects the face from cold and wind 

—it prevents face-shine 

— it delights with tts man-style fragrance 

Aqua Velva is a clear, sparkling liquid 
—not gummy or sticky. Nothing to wipe 
off; no hot towels needed. Try it after 
your next 10 shaves. We'll send you a 
150-drop test bottle free. Mail the coupon 


or a postcard, 


The large 5-ounce bottle of Aqua Velva 
costs §0c (6oc in Canada). By mai/, post- 
paid, on receipt of price if your dealer is out 
of it. Costs almost nothing a day—only a 
tew drops needed. 


Aqua Velva 


FOR USE AFTER SHAVING 


SEND THIS for free 150-drop test bottle eh 


The J. B. Williams Company 
Dept. 110, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Patrick Street, Montreal) 


(if you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams Co., Ltd., St. 


I want to try Aqua Velva. Please send me a 150-drop test bottle, 


Address. cc cer ccccvccceccceeerecscssrccnsvccnsenseeeeeses besten 


Amer .10-25 


By the makers 
of Williams 
Shaving Cream 
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tell these little yellow shrimps! My 
clothes are lost—my money is Jost! And 
they won’t let me send a cable or radio 
or anything to America!” 

“‘Won’t let you send a private message, 
eh” inquired the consul. His brows 
slowly knitted to a frown of utter, inex- 
pressible scorn. ‘‘Say, you—!’ he 
exclaimed. “‘Don’t you know they’ve got 
a hundred thousand dead in two cities 
alone? And God knows how many more 
before it’s finished!” 

“But I got to get a message through!” 
shrieked the disheveled shipping magnate. 
‘“T got business—big business, I tell you! 
J got a deal on that—” — 

ut the consul had already turned his 
back. ‘‘Oh, go away!” he snorted 
contemptuously. ‘Now, Magnusson, if 
you can take a shipload, it will help a 
tremendous lot. I’m working with the 
Canadian Empress people; but they can 
take care only of a certain number, 
and—” 
_At the word “Empress,” the dusty 
lictle Lunnberg had jumped into the 
conversation again. He fairly grabbed 
hold of the vice consul’s arm. “‘Listen— 
then you can get me a passage on the 
Empress boat!”’ he cried. “I went there, 
but they wouldn’t sell me even standing 
room! And I can maybe get word through 
their radio! You tell ’erm——” 

He never got the chance to finish his 
sentence. The vice consul whirled him 
toward the door with both hands. “You 
little swine!” he snarled. “You’re able 
bodied—if you were a man you'd be out 
there pulling people out of the wreckage! 
Get out of here!’ 


HAT with the “‘Columbia’s”’ hurried 

departure, the crying children and 
frightened women, the sailors nailing to- 
gether partitions, tables and chairs, it was 
small wonder that everything was con- 
fusion. It was only by reason of Captain 
Magnusson’s abilities that things were as 
comfortable and orderly as they were. 

Despite all the confusion, «though. 
when the second day out I saw a furtive 
hgure ducking hurriedly under a tar- 
paulin as I came by, I felt immediately 
something was wrong. I jerked the 
tarpaulin aside, to discover the thing | 
had already suspected. His face was 
unwashed, his brownish-red beard shaggy 
and disreputable. Only his smug assur- 
ance remained as [ dragged him out. 
voluble with explanation. 

“The consul—he has too many now, 
bothering him for a place to eat—to sleep. 
I didn’t want to bother him—I just came 
myself, and—” 

* Wuh—so that’s itt”? I said sarcastically. 
I took him to the captain on the bridge. 

The Norseman’s eyes, when I told hin. 
were like two gray glass beads turned on 
the man. “You dirty stowaway!” he 
growled. ‘‘What you got to say for 
yourself, hey?” 

“Stowaway?” The fellow’s unctuous 


ness was supreme; he was actually gmn- 


ning. ‘Then I’m the luckiest stowaway 
for you you ever carried, I bet you. 
Captain! I bet you you never carried a 
stowaway before willing to pay a thov- 


sand dollars for his passage, huh?” 


For all his response, Magnusson might 
not even have heard; he was looking the 
dirty little creature over from head to 


foot, ina slow, puzzled manner. 
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Measure the world of difference 
between Chrysler Six quality and 
ordinary standards, by the 
astonishment which featured the 
announcement of the new and 
greater Chrysler Six. 


Automobile men knew the Chry- 
sler’s already wide margin of 
superiority in performance, mate- 
rials and craftsmanship. Naturally, 
any attempt at increasing that mar- 
gin was unlooked for because it 
seemed entirely uncalled for. 


Overwhelming public approval— 
sales success surpassing anything 
in the industry—the complete an 

deep-seated satisfaction of 61,000 
owners—such has been the sen- 
sational success of the Chrysler Six. 


But this success merely served to 
inspire Chrysler and his men. 


The fact is, that from the day the 
first Chrysler Six appeared nearly 
two years ago, Walter P. Chrysler 
and his staff have been diligently 
and unremittingly laboring to im- 
prove upon its quality, its beauty 
and its unprecedented results. 


This new Chrysler Six strides for- 


Emphasizes 
Chrysler’s 


Quality 
Standards 


ward just as Chrysler Six results of 
two years ago set new standards for 
all car quality and performance. 


Many new developments make the 
Chrysler Six still more remarkable 
for prodigal power, for acceleration, 
for smoothness, for economy, for 
durability, for beauty, for delightful 
ease of driving. In all of these fea- 
tures itis so notably improved, that 
Chrysler again rises above compar- 
ison with any competition. 


The new Chrysler Six has approx- 
imately 10 per cent more power 
torque. It accelerates from 5 to 25 
miles in seven seconds. It gives 70 
miles an hour and over with still 
greater ease and smoothness. It 
operates with velvety smoothness 
under all conditions, without the 
slightest trace of vibration. Despite 
increased power, it delivers 20 and 
more miles to the gallon. 


You get this notably increased qual- 
ity at materially lower new prices. 
In the latest body colors it is more 
attractive than ever. 

Your Chrysler dealer is ready and 
eager to have you drive and test 
the Chrysler Six as you please. 
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Keeping your house clean 


“behind the ears” 


chit “don’t show; hard-to-reach ledges 


, 
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nouldings; under beds an¥ low-built furniture; behind 
liators; the interior of pianos; upholstered furniturc; behind boo 
n shelves—all these, and heir like may ke t 
igh! vith The Noover and its newly designed di 
Snother 'c si iNding place for dirt is tn your 
: in nay\is the dirt which 
J ze. (You can prove this® .. \) The Hoover wiil : 
beaten out and suept up. Quickly dustlessly, it will perform 
leaning task, including your\“dusting.” The leisu: 
\ 
d will be yours. AAvd you'll know that yu: 
between dirt anda Hoover. You car 
wth! Andt amber! All you need pay, fo secure a Hoover, is * 
wuthorized Hoover Deater make delivery today. 
It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 
* TO PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn over a corner of 
a rug; with the handle of an ordinary table-knife, or something 
of equal weight, give the under or warp side 15 to 25 sharp taps and 
watch the dirt dance out from the nap depths onto a piece of paper. 
Feel the destructive character of this grit. This is the dirt your pres- 
ent cleaning methods have missed, and that bearing has dislodged. 
Correct use of The Hoover causes this embedded dirt to be vibrated 
to the surface by the rapid, gentle bearing of the Hoover brush, 
as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor and draws all the 
heaten-out, swept-up dirt into the dust-tight bag 
| ay \ 
4 aS \ 
THE HOO VER Sa Me Aw NO BRT SANs 
The oldese and largest maker of electric cleaners 


The H66w er te cleo Wade in Cen ada, at Hoarnticon, 


| We haven’t anywhere we can send ’em, 
to get ’em away from it!” ; 

a shook my head. I didn’t know, erther- 
And then, all at once, the vice consul cried 
out something, and rushed back through 
the crowd. I saw him grab a huge figure, 
saw him haul it back through the crowd, 
plying it with questions, while Magnusson 

rinned. As they came near, J heard 
Jagnusson answer. 

“Sure,” he said. ‘‘Sure, she’s all right. 
Never even a clinker shook out of her!” 

Then the vice consul turned on me. 
“Don’t you see?” he cried. “Why can’t 
we put some of them—some of the women 

and children—aboard Magnusson’s ship? 
They’ll be out of the way there, and safe 
from danger and contagion!” 

I glanced at Magnusson. “It’s a good 
idea—if the captain thinks so too,” I 
agreed. 

Magnusson grinned broader than ‘ever. 
“Sure, the ‘Columbia’s’ only a leetle 
freighter. But she’ll take all she can hold. 
Yes, and feed ’em, too.” 


WE WERE going into details when the 
consul himself came in. “ Thank God, 
we're in touch with the outside at last!” 
he said fervently. “‘The navy is rushing 
relief ships with medicines and supplies 
up from the Islands, right now! They’re 
offering us the hospitals down there too: 
And they’re arranging for radio relays 
as soon as the Government here will let 
the messages go through.” 

Inspiration was certainly hounding the 
vice consul that day. “‘Then—then why 
can’t we do it?’ he flashed. ‘““We’ve 
got Magnusson’s ship; and the Empress 

oats will never be able to handle all the 
refugees. We could load Magnusson’s 
boat with the worst nervous cases, the 
children, and maybe some slightly injured, 
and get ’em all down there out of the wa 
of any epidemic that may break out here!”” 

The consul listened; then he turned to 
Magnusson. Magnusson was scratching 
his head as if in hesitation. The vice 
consul mistook that hesitation. ‘‘Oh, 


~, the Government will pay you—charter it 


OHIO 


Cntarie 


_from you—though you may be a little 
slow collecting.” 

The Norseman dropped kis hand; his 
eyes flashed. “Say,” he said fiercely, 


.» | IT just think how she’s only a leetle 


freighter, after all—not built for pas- 
| sengers, or anything. But I turn the 
carpenter to right away, you bet, fixing 
up partitions and things!” . 

“Hold on!” Tinterrupted. ‘You can’t 
send people away without a doctor along. 
And there are no doctors to spare!” 

The consul, however, hesitated only a 
second. “That’s all right,” he said. 
“You go yourself—I’ll arrange it with the 
superintendent at the hospital. The first 
navy destroyer will be here in a day or 
two, anyway, and it'll bring plenty of 
doctors and apprentices.” He stopped 
and turned irritatedly. Halle what's 
the trouble out there?” 

From the outer room, where the crowd 
was, had come a sudden noise, a loud, 
insistent dispute. Then, before the consul 
could reach the door, the crowd burst 
ee and someone came bustling through. 
‘The man was so dusty and disheveled and 
excited that at first I didn’t recognize 

unnberg. 

| “Consul!” he yelped, “TI want you to 


| ‘you don’t think I think of that, do you? 
| 
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> £@)ANDY FOR CHILDREN should be simple, pure and attrac- 
(LK tive. Wonpersox has become a household word because 
it delights both the sweets-loving child and the careful parent. In 
a colorful, picture package are clear barley sugar sticks and shapes, 
sweet chocolate moulded into animals, birds and butterflies. 


Wonder box = for Children 


An ideal gift for each little guest to carry home from the chil- 
dren’s party. Sold singly, or packed in cartons of twelve, with 
twelve different designs. Supplied by the nearby store that is the 
agency for Whitman’s. 
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Ou've tried 5000 


How many times have you 
shaved? About 5000, ifyou’re 
35 years old. Wouldn’t you 
like to make your next 5000 
shaves more pleasant? 


E’VE matched our famous Shaving 
Cream with a new preparation, Aqua 
Velva, for use after shaving. 


Aqua Velva conserves the skin’s natural 
moisture. The freshly-shaven skin needs its 
natural moisture retained. Preparations 
which dry the skin have precisely the 
wrong effect. 


Aqua Velva keeps your face velvety soft 
all day, just as it is after your shave with 
Williams Shaving Cream: 


—it tingles delightfully when applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


_ Shaves without it 
BB NOW 


lO with it 


—it protects the face from cold and wind 

—it prevents face-shine 

— it delights with its man-style fragrance 

Aqua Velva is a clear, sparkling liquid 
—not gummy or sticky. Nothing to wipe 
off; no hot towels needed. ‘Try it after 
your next 10 shaves. We’ll send you a 
150-drop test bottle free. Mail the coupon 


or a postcard, 


The large 5-ounce bottle of Aqua Velva 
costs 50c (60c in Canada). By mai/, post- 
paid, on receipt of price if your dealer is out 
of it. Costs almost nothing a day—only a 
few drops needed, 


FOR USE AFTER SHAVING 


The J. B. Williams Company 
Dept. 110, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Patrick Street, Montreal) 
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SEND THIS for free 150-drop test bottle 


(If you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams Co., Ltd., St. 


I want to try Aqua Velva. Please send me a 150-drop test bottle. 
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tell these little yellow shrimps! My 
clothes are lost—my money 1s lost! And 
they won’t let me send a cable or radio 
or anything to America!” 

“‘Won’t let you send a private message, 


eh?” inquired the consul. His brows 


slowly knitted to a frown of utter, inex- 
pressible scorn. “Say, you—!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t you know they’ve got 


a hundred thousand dead in two cities 


| 


| 


alone? And God knows how many more 
before it’s finished!” 

“But I got to get a message through!”’ 
shrieked the disheveled shipping magnate. 
‘IT got business—big business, I tell you! 
I got a deal on that—” — 

ut the consul had already turned his 
back. “Oh, go away!” he = snorted 
contemptuously. ‘“‘Now, Magnusson, if 
you can take a shipload, it will help a 
tremendous lot. I’m working with the 
Canadian Empress people; but they can 
he care only of a certain number, 
and— 

At the word “Empress,” the dusty 
little Lunnberg had jumped into the 
conversation again. He fairly grabbed 
hold of the vice consul’s arm. “Listen— 
then you can get me a passage on the 
Empress boat!”’ he cried. ‘‘I went there, 
but they wouldn’t sell me even standing 
room! And I can maybe get word through 
their radio! You len 

He never got the chance to finish his 
sentence. The vice consul whirled him 
toward the door with both hands. ‘‘You 
little swine!” he snarled. “‘ You're able- 
bodied—if you were a man you’d be out 
there pulling people out of ihe wreckage! 
Get out of here!’ 


HAT with the “‘Columbia’s” hurried 

departure, the crying children and 
frightened women, the sailors nailing to- 
gether partitions, tables and chairs, it was 
small wonder that everything was con- 
fusion. It was only by reason of Captain 
Magnusson’s abilities that things were as 
comfortable and orderly as they were. 

Despite all the confusion, «though, 
when the second day out I saw a furtive 
heure ducking hurriedly under a tar- 
paulin as I came by, I felt immediately 
something was wrong. I jerked the 
tarpaulin aside, to discover the thing | 
ae | already suspected. His face was 
unwashed, his brownish-red beard shaggy 
and disreputable. Only his smug assur- 
ance remained as | dragged him out, 
voluble with explanation. 

“The consul—he has too many now, 
bothering him for a place to eat—to sleep. 
I didn’t want to bother him—I just came 
myself, and—” 

“*Huh—so that’s it?” I said sarcastically. 
I took him to the captain on the bridge. 

The Norseman’s eyes, when I told him, 
were like two gray glass beads turned on 
the man. ‘You dirty stowaway!” he 
growled. ‘‘What you got to say for 
yourself, hey?” 

“Stowaway?” The fellow’s unctuous- 
ness was supreme; he was actually grin- 


ning. ‘Then I’m the luckiest stowaway 


for you you ever carried, I bet you, 


Captain! I bet you you never carried a 


stowaway before willing to pay a thou- 


_ sand dollars for his passaets huh?” 


For all his response, Magnusson might 
not even have heard; he was looking the 


| dirty little creature over from head to 
foot, in a slow, puzzled manner. 
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Measure the world of difference 
between Chrysler Six quality and 
ordinary standards, by the 
astonishment which featured the 
announcement of the new and 
greater Chrysler Six. | 


Automobile men knew the Chry- 
sler’s already wide margin of 
superiority in performance, mate- 
rials and craftsmanship. Naturally, 
any attempt at increasing that mar- 
gin was unlooked for because it 
seemed entirely uncalled for. 


Overwhelming public approval— 
sales success surpassing anything 
in the industry—the complete and 
deep-seated satisfaction of 61,000 
owners—such has been the sen- 
sational success of the Chrysler Six. 


But this success merely served to 
inspire Chrysler and his men. 


The fact is, that from the day the 
first Chrysler Six appeared nearly 
two years ago, Walter P. Chrysler 
and his staff have been diligently 
and unremittingly laboring to im- 
prove upon its quality, its beauty 
and its unprecedented results. 


This new Chrysler Six strides for- 


New Chrysler Six 


Emphasizes 
Chrysler’s 


Quality 
| Standards 
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ward just as Chrysler Six results of 
two years ago set new standards for 
all car quality and performance. 


Many new developments make the 
Chrysler Six still more remarkable 
for prodigal power, for acceleration, 
for smoothness, for economy, for 
durability, for beauty, for delightful 
ease of driving. In all of these fea- 
tures it is so notably improved, that 
Chrysler again rises above compar- 
ison with any competition. 

The new Chrysler Six has approx- 
imately 10 per cent more power 
torque. It accelerates from 5 to 25 
miles in seven seconds. It gives 70 
miles an hour and over with still 
greater ease and smoothness. It 
operates with velvety smoothness 
under all conditions, without the 
slightest trace of vibration. Despite 
increased power, it delivers 20 and 
more miles to the gallon. 


You get this notably increased qual- 
ity at materially lower new prices. 
In the latest body colors it is more 
attractive than ever. 

Your Chrysler dealer is ready and 
eager to have you drive and test 
the-Chrysler Six as you please. 
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Hot whole heat ! 
Add golden years! 


The fragrance of hot whole wheat! Delicious golden Wheatena! 
An irresistible temptation to your appetite. Children just ‘‘eat it up’ 
and ask for more. Give them all they want. It’s so good for them 
and so easily digested. Just the plump golden kernels of choicest 
winter wheat are selected for Wheatena—roasted and toasted, delicious 
golden heart, bran and all, to give that distinctive flavor and perfect 
nourishment. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


Nature’s perfect food—on your table in 3 minutes 
at less than 2c a pound 
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“You ain’t hurt, or nothing. Whi 
didn’t you stay back there and help, hey’ 
Back there where they need men so bad | 
leave my mate and half my crew, hey?” 

Stull that disreputable stowaway did 
not lose his self-confidence. “Huh, I 
don’t guess you understand yet,” he 
grinned. “‘I got money—real money, 
see? And when I want something I’m 
willing to pay for it. Get that in your 
mind! Asa then listen to this: I got a 
big fea on, and I got to get in touch with 
New York! Tl pay you ten thousand 
dollars—I’ll charter your ship—to take 
me straight to Shanghai, where I can 
telegraph and cable!” 

Magnusson only stared. ‘‘Take you to 
Shanghai—instead of these women and 
children to Manila?” 

“Yes!” Yet something in that massive 
face must have niet the other; he 
hurried on. ‘Or, if you can’t do that, 
let me send a wireless! I give you a 
thousand dollars! Two thousand dollars!” 

“Take the ‘Columbia’ to Shanghai 
instead of Manila, hey? Jam the air with 
radio, when maybe they’re needing it 
back there for sm i hey?” 

Then all at once Magnusson’s wrath 
exploded. ‘Pig! Swine!  Bilge-rat!” 
These were just a few of the expressions; 
the others in Norwegian sounded in- 
finitely worse. ‘“‘You—you damn stow- 
away! You don’t got money enough 
in all the world to buy passage on this 
_boat—see? Thousand Selick hey? Ten 
thousand dollars, hey? I show you how 
much your money can buy!” 


EF WHIRLED suddenly on me. 

‘“Stowaways always got to work 
their passage; that is law! So I give him 
to you. You make him sweep, scrub, clean 
up! Everything—anything! Only you 
keep him out of my sight, or I throw him 
overboard maybe yet—hey?” 

And, glaring and growling, his mighty 
hands working, he clumped across the 
bridge so hercely that Lunnberg, terrified, 
had not a word to murmur all the way 
below, nor even there. 

As a chambermaid, however, Lunnberg 
was utterly worthless. Things were dirtier 
when he had finished cleaning up than 
when he had begun. The only thing he 
was good for was to sit in the little pantry 
space I had turned into a dispensary, and 
keep watch on the medicines there. 

I think he must have tried to bribe the 

radio operator, however. For the second 

evening I saw him flying away from the 
vicinity of the wireless-room, while the 
lanky radio man stood in the doorway 
and shook his fist after him. Also, there- 
after the radio man made a habit of 
drifting in and too casually retailing news 
that had come sifting in over his aerials. 

‘Empress liner’s sure got a crowd on 
her,” he remarked one day, for instance. 

‘“Won’t be long before they'll be tuning 
in Seattle.” He grinned at Lunnberg, at 
the same time winking one eye flagrantly 
at me. ‘Too bad you didn’t take passage 
on her, guy, ’stead o’ the “Columbia’.” 
Then he turned to me. “ Better get them 
loose bottles wrapped up in cotton a bit, 
Doc,” he advised. “‘Manila’s whispering 
something about rough weather headin’ 
this way. 

By noon of the next day, however, it 
didn’t take advice from anyone to set us 


all.to securing everything that was loose 
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More Than A Machine 


is what you get when buying a Burroughs. The 
Burroughs man brings expert knowledge of modern 
methods. He analyzes your business needs and helps 
select the right machine for your work. He shows 
how it will make your business pay a bigger profit. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6219 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING : BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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Better Flashlights 


URGESS flashlights and batteries pro- 

vide a most economical service for 

night-time emergencies, when to be 
without safe, controlled light may mean 
serious accidents, delay and certainly much 
inconvenience. 


You will find many sizes and designs in 
the Burgess selection. Handsome metal or 
fibre cases, short-circuit proof and depend- 
able in all weather. 


Burgess Flashlight Batteries fit all makes 
of flashlight cases and their service has re- 
flected for many years the same craftsman- 
ship and skill which has earned world-wide 
recognition for the Burgess Radio Batteries. 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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on the ‘‘Columbia.” The ship was 
already beginning to rock uneasily over 
big slow rollers that had slipped up some- 
where out of the south. By mght she was 
rolling heavily, putting her nose into 
head seas that sent spray and water aft, 
and over all the weather decks. 

The “Columbia” never having been 


| 
| 


built for passenger accommodation, it . 


had been bad enough before; now, with | 


the hatches closed, the crowded living 
spaces inside became terrible. In no time 


the ship was full of moans and whimpers 


of women and children. 


APTAIN MAGNUSSON himself 


came from the bridge to inspect con-— 
ditions; he could only shake his head. | 
“It’s too bad,” he said; “bute there’s 


nothing more to do.” 

‘Do you think we're in for a regular 
storm?” | queried. 

“Hope not,” he responded shortly. 
“Pm short-handed now; it would be 
tough on the crew.” Then he turned and 
grinned back from the door. ‘‘The old 


_girl’s laughed at ey sort of weather 
_ that ever hit her yet. 1 
‘\i how bad it ’ud be for the women and kids 


was just thinking 


if ic got rough; it ’ud be bad enough for 
"em thenona reg’lar liner. Better not say 
anything to ’em.” 

3efore that same midnight, however, 
there was no keeping the passengers 
deceived any longer. The « Eolumbia” 
herself shouted the seriousness of the 
storm. She creaked and groaned and 
twisted and pitched, until the very bunks 
threatened to pull apart. The crash of 
the waves forward and their rumble as 
they tore past, with the hissing slosh of 
water on deck, confirmed the testimony. 
The howl of the wind could be heard even 
above the creak of straining metal and 
the whimpering of the passengers. 


— . 


I was glad when the dispensary door | 


opened to admit Captain Magnusson. He 
was in oilskins and boots, and he dripped 
water where he stood. He had just 
dropped down from the bridge with a 
word of encouragment for the passengers. 
‘‘She’s taking a battering - right, and 
it’s coming | in a leetle chrough her seams 
up forr’rd,” he admitted. “But all ships 
loosen in a head sea. She’s riding ’em as 
light as she can, bless her! Some boats 
‘ud be rolling their stacks under now!” 
He patted the metal of the bulkheading 
affectionately. “‘I just thought I’d stop 
on my way down to look at the hres—hav "e 
to keep a good head of steam up now.’ 
hen, as he turned away again, his 
glance lighted on the stowaway, who was 
hunched white-faced in the corner. 


“Yah-h-h!” he snorted. “If you was half 


worth the trouble, I’d sling you down 
there to help ’em! I almost think you’re 
the Jonah that brought this blow, any- 
way. You better lay low, or the crew, 
they catch you and throw you overboard!”’ 

An hour later he was back again. The 
pounding had, if anything, grown worse. 
[his time he shut the door as he came in. 
His lips, I noticed, were thin and tight. 
He looked me in the eye for a moment. 

‘““When a man’s bad sick you think he 
got a right to know, don’t you, Doctor?” 
he said quietly. ‘‘Well, I tell you now. 
If this keeps up much longer, she’s going 
to be bad—bad! Seams forward opening 
all the time. And there—hear that?” 

le was a crackling noise, another one of 
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Why I Stick to 
the Sticks 


(Continued from page 27) 


if you are not ina hurry. I seriously doubt 
whether a dog could wag its tail while 
hurrying. 

‘The English, I am told, have mastered 
the art of living. That is, they have 
arrived; they have settled upon a way to 
get their bread, and now they feel no 
further anxiety about the business of 
climbing. My neighbors are “‘contempo- 
rary ancestors.” Their progenitors came 
from England a great while ago and set- 
tled here among the rolling hills; and 
when the full tide of immigration set in, it 
passed by on the other side and left them 
candi curbed. They are English still. They 
can recognize the voice of a pet foxhound 
mules away, and they will pay more for a 
good hunting dog than for a milk cow. 

They have arrived. They are not going 
anywhere. I do not mean that they are 
rich, but only that they are content. There 
are nails to be driven, and teeth to be 
filled, and goods to be sold, and sick folk 
to be attended at a price; but these matters 
are incidental. When the chores are done, 
my neighbors devote themselves to the 
business of living. They are placid, casual, 
tolerant, and never under any circum- 
stances bored. 


ALITTLE while ago I held a square 
dance in the dining-room and invited 
everybody. The fiddles whined in a corner 
anda high beved voice called the changes; 
and the ladies who tripped down the center 
and smilingly reyected each amorous swain 
until the gentlemen of their choice ap- 
peared might have stepped out of the 
sixteenth century. It seemed almost a 
sacrilege when they went home in prosaic 
automobiles instead of coaches. 

The other day I sawone of our wealthiest 
citizens sauntering down the street with 
a sack of peanuts tucked under his arm. 
He was munching contentedly and scat- 
tering hulls in his wake. He would have 
called the sack of peanuts a “bag of 
pindas.” When I go to the post office I 

ass business men who are sitting in cane- 
bortomied chairs on the sidewalk. 

Main Street is dirt, and there are times 
when much of it seems to be suspended in 
the air; but crossing it 1sn’t a hazardous 
business, and I can park my car at any 
point along its mile, and leave it there a 
week without offending the authorities. 

There are no ‘rctblesoae authorities. 
I can do as I please, and there are none to 
molest or make afraid. Once I stood at an 
intersection of streets in a city to enjoy 
the milling crowds, and a man in uniform 
suggested that I move on. I did not enjoy 
the experience. I belong out in the coun- 
try, where there aren’t any uniforms. 

We have two policemen, but they are 
not officious. One of them saunters about 
town at night, but when the weather is 
cold he takes it for granted that mischief- 
makers will not be abroad, and sits by a 
stove in the small building that houses the 
fire wagon. When the doctor is out late at 
night, the hospitable glow of the little 
stove invites him to stop, and he and the 
policeman boil a pot of coffee. 
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est your business knowledge 
by these five questions 


HERE ARE five simple business questions. 


They are the 


kind EVERY corporation president must answer every day; 


they area fair test of your business knowledge. 


Go over 


them now, and check the ones you know. 


? By comparison of 
financial statements, 
can you tell whether 

a business is going as 

it should and point 

out its weakness or 
strength? 


1 Do you know how 
to satisfy a bank 
that you deserve-a 


~~ 

5 What four main fac- 
tors would you con- 
sider if you were 
selecting a location 
for a factory? 


A What factors show 
whether a business 
isin a position to de- 
clare dividends? 


How would you de- 
cide whether to 
market a product 
by mail, or thru 
some other 
channels? 


trade 


Frankly now, how many stumped you? 


"THE wrong answer to any one of these 
questions might be enough to wreck 
a business. Be your own judge—could 

ou make wise decisions on such prob- 
ae if you were to become president of 
your company tomorrow? 


There is only one way to knocy you are 
right. That is to have the knowledge 
contained in the Modern Business Course 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


Between the man who knows only the 
workings of his own department, and the 
executive who knows the principles of 
all, there is an insurmountable barrter. 
It is the business of the Institute to 
equip men to destroy this barrier be- 
tween themselves and the things they 
want. 


You don’t have to leave your business 
to get this training. Instead, the Insti- 
tute brings it to you. With the Insti- 
tute’s help the salesman learns the 
fundamentals of accounting and finance; 
the accountant learns the essentials of 
merchandising, advertising, factory and 
office management. In a few minutes 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


In Auatratia: 


| In Canada: 
WNMeCastlereagh St., Sydney \ Modern / C.P.R. Buslding Taronto 


of interesting reading a day, a man sup- 
plements his practical experience with 
the wider knowledge which alone can 
make him what Business pays most 
liberally for—an all-round executive. 


If you cannot answer the questions on 
this page, you are facing a grave de- 
cision. Will you be satished with the 
litele things of life—or are you going to 
set out to get the best? 


If you are in the latter class, we offer 
you a little book which may be the 
turning point in your career—if you will 
let it be. It tells the whole story of the 
Institute, and what it has done for men 
who had precisely your position and 
income. Will you send for it? The 
coupon is enough. 


| ALEXANDER HaMILTON ice 


; 388 Astor Place New York City | 
| Send me at once the booklet, ‘‘Forging t 
Ahead in Business,” which I may keep 
| without obligation. | 
| Signature............. cee cece cece en cctccseces | 

Please write plainly | 
| Business 
Address. .... eee ee ree ee Lee re | 


Business | 


FOR LESS~ 


MUCH 
LESS 
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A new standard of value 


Some of the most experienced 
users Of record keeping equip- 
ment in the country say that 
the Sundstrand Automatic 
Bookkeeping Machine is a long- 
awaited development of the ut- 
most importance. 


This machine is ideal for 
every business, large or small. 
It does all kinds of ledger work, 
such as posting accounts re- 
ceivable, accounts payable, 
general ledger, cost ledger, em- 
ployees’ individual payroll led- 
ger, stock records, etc., etc. 
Fully 75% of the work is done 
automatically without thought 
or effort on the part of the oper- 
ator. The machine automati- 
cally tabulates to the proper 
columns on the ledger sheet, 
prints the reference number, 
adds the debits, subtracts the 
credits and automatically com- 
putes and prints the new bal- 
ance, distinguishing credit 
balances by a special symbol. 


In addition to this, the ma- 
chine will print, if desired (on 


a proof strip), theexact amount 
posted to each account. In case 
of error, it is only necessary to 
check the proof strip against 
the predetermined list. 

Each time a debit or credit 
item is posted, the entire book- 
keeping on that account is com- 
pleted, thus leaving the book- 
keeper free at the end of the 
month to make up his trial 
balance promptly, send out 
statements and start the cur- 
rent posting without delay. 
Customers’ statements can be 
made on the machine. 

This adding—subtracting—multi- 
plying bookkeeping model Sundstrand 
is.the most versatile of machines, pro- 
viding for the full range of machine 
bookkeeping and all classes of adding 
and calculating work. There is no 
other bookkeeping machine madethat 
can be used to such splendid advan- 
tage for all purposes. Yet the Sund- 
strand 1s priced much lower than 
machines with comparable features. 

We would like to have the nearest 
Sundstrand representative demon- 
strate this remarkable machine on 
your own work. Or, we shall gladly 
send complete detailed information 
on request. Address Dept. A-10. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO., Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the United States and foreign countries 


*FEATURES« 


Automatic printing of dates 
Automatic addition of debits 
Automatic subtraction of credits 
Automatic computation and printing 
of balance 
Automatic selection of columns 
Automatic cross tabulating 
Automatic carriage position control 
Automatic date repeat, when desired 
Automatic date printing control 
Special character printing 


Split platen for double writing 
proof of posting 
One writing statements and ledger 
Special automatic designation 
of credit ance 
Simple, speedy, logically arranged 
10-key keyboard 
Capacity 999,999.99 
Motor or hand operated models 
Carriages furnished in 13’, 15° 
and 18° widths 


AND all the advantages of the direct subtraction, Pa igen mul- 
tiplication Sundstrand ‘‘Marvel Model’’ adding-calculating machine 


Sundstrand 


AUTOMATIC BOOKKEEPING MACHINE Se ee hel hone. 


One day last week the policeman 
bought a dog and tethered it to a rear 
wheel of the fe wagon. When night had 
fallen there was an alarm of fire, the first 
in. many months, and the volunteer fire- 
men who answered the call did not know 
about the dog. It was a very unfortunate 
affair, for the fire was of little importance 
and the dog was worth a month’s salary. 

If one of the policemen should be called 
upon to arrest one of his neighbors, he 
would do it apologetically, and with due 
regard for the rights of free citizens. If 
he should be Miestaanered about the 
business, there would be general indig- 
nation and he would lose his place. It is a 
place not to be lightly sacrificed, for while 
the reward in money is small there is the 
privilege of wearing a badge and carrying 
a pisto at and doing no other arduous labor 
whatever. 


[OUBTLESS I miss a great deal out 
here. One doesn’t get rich in a village. 
But I don’t care very much about money 
itself, and just at present there isn’t any- 


thing I wish to buy. 


Once or twice a year we go to a city to 
hear some music, and we have a radio and 
a phonograph and a piano. Our souls do 
not starve. 

The printed things that are worth 
reading are delivered to us at about the 
time they are delivered in cities, and book 
publishers send us their lists. 

There is a tennis court across the street; 
there are streams all about us that con- 
tain fish, and near the old mill east of 
town there is a good place to swim. There 
are rambling hills that invite us to go 
tramping in autumn; there are fields 
where quail may be found. In two hours 
we can drive to the mountains; in seven 
hours we can drive to the sea. And if we 
happen to be broke, the man at the filling 
station will charge it. 

All of us have things charged. The 
banks finance the merchants, and the 
merchants wait until fall to take their 
profits. It is an old-fashioned system; but 
it works rather well, for the people are 
honest. Our houses are not locked at 
night, nor when we leave home during the 
day; and he is sorry indeed who cannot 
overdraw at one of the banks. Honest, 
but a little slow at times. I know one man 
who owed another twelve hundred dollars 
for thirty-two years, and then sold his 
farm and paid the debt, with interest at 
eight per cent. 

‘* To-morrow ts a day, also.” One of my 
neighbors courted a sweet lady years ago, 
and lost her to a more enterprising man, 
but he did not despair of happiness or lose 
faith in the scheme of things. He went 
calmly about his affairs, and in after years 
courted and married the lady’s daughter. 
Haste avails little. 

Some of the younger people hurry. 
Last year the young man who drives the 
hearse made too great haste on his way to 
a distant cemetery, and the light car that 
contained the chief mourners was unable 
to hold the pace. It turned over while 
Negotiating a curve and one of the occu- 
pants suffered a broken arm. 

For the most part our people are Deed 
ciled to the motor hearse, despite its 
possibilities; but one gentleman who 
fies the memory of more languid 

ays has exacted a promise from his 
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ae hearse resurrected for his last 
ride. 
I like these old-school gentlemen: the 
banker who sits in a rocking chair near a 
front window of his institution; the doctor 
who dons en apron at times and boasts 
that he can make a better sauce for baked 
oysters than any feminine cook that 
breathes; the old postmaster who got his 
first appointment from Grant; the white- 
haired old prophet who raises spinach in 
his garden and calls it “spineache.” 
They did not develop their charming 
manners while making haste. 

To-morrow is Sunday, and We are to 
have fried chicken and devil’s-€ood cake 
and homemade ice cream. Bee will get 
dinner and freeze the cream while we are 
at church. Bee is our colored girl, and she 
cooks and ‘“‘does” my shirts and keeps the 
house spotless. It is a very small house. 

he roosters are crowing for midnight, 

and I’m going to bed. Today I have 
written an editorial and ten short para- 
eraphs for a metropolitan newspaper; 
twenty-one short paragraphs that will be 
printed in one hundred and twenty daily 
papers; two “features” that will be printed 
in as many; two columns for my own 
village paper, and this. 

I am tired, but I’ve had a wonderfully 
good time. Why shouldn’t I like it? 


P. S. I just happened to think of some- 
thing. I knew that mere writing hadn’t 


made me this tired. ] mowed the lawn 
after supper. 


What My Religion 
Means to Me 


(Continued from page 9) 


have earned both. But what do you sup- 
pose you were thinking of at the time?”’ 

“Nothing but doing the best possible 
bit of ork could do that day, and doing 
it as quickly as possible. It is more than 
probable that I was eager to get out on 
the golf course.” 

And so I rejoice in my religion and 
am grateful to it. It has strengthened 
and sustained me in times of sorrow; it 
has opened the door to many fellowships; 
it has made my speech less bitter; it has 
widened my field of labor; it has kept me 
straight i I have been tempted; it 
has led me to read many books I should 
otherwise have missed, and has brought 
to my door countless friends I should 
otherwise have lost. And, finally, as 
Frank Reilly has informed me, it has in- 
creased my reputation and my royalties. 

But above and beyond all that, it has 
paid me 1n peace of mind. 


“OUT of the Mountains Came This 
Great Preacher of the Plains’’ is the 
story of George W. Truett, widely 
known Texas clergyman. As an awk- 
ward boy from the high hills of North 
Carolina, he swayed his first audience. 
Since then thousands of audiences 
have been: moved by his oratory and 
impressed by the sincerity of his be- 
liefs. The story of ‘‘Big Jim’s’’ con- 
version and of a riotous cowboy who 
saw. the light. oe 
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This one derice both waxes and polishes foors—with paste or liquid waz 


The loveliest floors 
are the least work 


eee surprising thing about waxed floors 
is not their beauty—which everybody 
appreciates. It is how easily that beauty is 
ebrined, All you have to do is occasionally 
to apply Old English Paste Wax for creat- 
ing floor beauty, and then use Old English 
Liquid Wax for cleaning and reviving it. 
That's all there is to it, either for wood 
floors or linoleum. 

Laying foundations for floor beauty. 
Treat your floors occasionally with Old Eng- 
lish Paste Wax. Jt gives floors a rich, glow- 
ing, mellow beauty. It is easily applied. It 
lasts when it is applied. It is economical 
because it goes farther and lasts longer. It 
resists scratches and heel-marks, It costs 
but a third of other finishes. 


Keeping floors clean and bright. Old 
English Liquid Wax is the easiest, best 
means of keeping up the floor beauty lent 
by Old English Paste Wax. Old English 
Liquid Wax renews and revives floor beauty. 
It removes all surface dirt, and it doesn’t 
remove the wax. It builds up the surface, 
makes it more wear-resistant, makes it 
more beautiful. 


POWDER 


PASTE 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
Send for this Valuable Book— Free , 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on. 
furniture, etc., when 
to use paste wax, when to use liquid wax—all that we have learned 
in twenty-eight vears, condensed into easy reading. A valuable 


how to care for floors, linoleum, woodwork 


reference book. Mail the coupon. 


free book only 


Send me pour free book, 
**Beautiful Floors, Wood- 


work, and F 
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Old English 


The A. S, Boyle Company, 163] Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CT Check here for O Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher . 

Send me, all charges paid, your $5.10 
Old English Waxing Outfit at the 
ial time-limited price of $3.90 
ver and West, 
$4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00), 
which I enclose. 


urnit ees s 
Their Finish and Care.” (De 


The easy way to wax. Apply either 
Old English Paste Wax or Old English 
Pau Wax with the Old English Waxer- 
Polisher. Here is a single-unit device that 
applies both, that polishes both. It obviates 
bending, kneeling—all hard work. No other 
device can apply and polish both paste and 
liquid wax. It is doubly economical. It’s 
low in cost. It lasts a lifetime. 


Sold at paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing and department stores. . 


$5.10 waxing outfit for $3.20 


1 Old English Waxer- Polisher 
1 Can Old English Wax 

1 Can Old English Liquid Wax 
1 Valuable Book on Floor Care 


CB 


YOU SAVE $1.20 


= a For prices West of 
ae = Denver and in Canada, 
Qo see coupon below 


Sill in coupon and 
mail today 


LIQUID 


$4.25; Canada, 
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“The merchants 


Cpe 


A corner of our in- 
ventions department, 
where a corps of 
skilled experts study 
= the needs suggested 
by the merchants of 
the world, and per- 
fect mechanical de- 
vices to meet them. 
In this way National 
Cash Registers are 
always kept abreast 
of the needs of every 
business. 


National 
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of the world 
helped build the 500 kinds 
of National Cash Registers 


MILLIONS of merchants and sales-people, in all lines, 
have told us what they want National Cash Registers 
todoforthem. ~ ~~ 


These suggestions, made to our thousands of 


field representatives, come to our inventions de- 


partment, where 250 skilled experts perfect them in 
machinery. Then 7000 mechanics build them into 
National Cash Registers. 


For 41 years we have been improving and adding 
to our models constantly in this way. 


That’s why National Cash Registers are always 
up to date . . . why they 
meet the needs of every 
business exactly and com- 
pletely. 

We make more than 500 
different types and sizes of 
National Cash Registers. 
We have to. The require- 


serving them, 


Cash Registers, 


of civilized world. 


Facts about The National Cash 
Register Company 


41 years making cash registers exclusively. 
15,000 skilled workers making, selling and 


3190 patents, containing more than 40,000 
claims, have been taken out on National 


National Cash Registers used in every part 


ments of merchants make every one of them 
necessary. 


With a National you get a business lifetime of 
protection for your profits. It stops the leaks 
caused by carelessness, indifference and inefficiency. 


With a National you can be sure your cash register 
will always be in perfect working order. We have 
hundreds of service men, ready for any emergency, 
stationed in all the principal cities of the world. 

A National Cash Register will more than earn its 
cost for you by increasing profits and saving expense. 

Prices, $75, $100, $125, 
$150 and up. Liberal al- 
lowance on used machines. 
Easy monthly payments. 


The National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, Dayton, 


Ohio, U. S. A. 


Best and lowest-priced cash registers made. 


More than 


500 different types and sizes, 


One for every line of business, 
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Cash Registers 


*These prices apply in 
United States only. 
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The lather's skill 
encourages distinc 
tive decoration 

The plasterer beau- 
ties four-fifths of 
tne home interior. 


Marvel At Its 


They 
Flawless Beauty 


\ \ J HEN they planned their 
dream home, thoughts 


turned first to decorations and 
furnishings—to make it that 
liveable, lovable home of 
contentment and happiness. 


With a wistful smile (perhaps 
a sigh) their architect turned 
from air castles to sturdy 


houses of man-made things. 
Now, years later, they marvel at the 
flawless beauty of cheir plastered 
walls and ceilings. They bless the 
man who built so well—who made 
their dream home permanent. 
Tine steel on which the Better Plaster- 
ing was spread is the unseen reason 
for that flawless beauty. Ask vour 
plastering contractor about the _per- 
manence, economy and fire resist- 
ance of Better Plastering By its 
steel base is this permanent finish 
distinguished from all others—and by 
its ability to retain the beauty of 
newness as Old memories become a 
part of your home. 

Write for a copy of the Berrer Plas- 

tering book. Ic explain shy, f 

perfection and fire protection, B 

° Plascert g on \f T 

mparat 
NATIONAL COUNCIL for 
BETTER PLASTERIN( 
If Ve, 


WT IR 
STERING 


METAL LATH TO REINFORCE AND PRESERVE 
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You Can’t Travel Far by Treading 


on People’s Toes 
(Continued from page 61) 


most human man I have ever known,” a 
friend of his said to me the other day. 
‘*At one time he sent a man all the way 
to the Pacific coast to secure details of 
the death of a business associate, whose 
widow was unable both physically and 
financially to make the trip. Then Pope 
himself traveled a thousand miles to carry 
to her, personally, the details that he felt 
were too sacred to be passed on by an out- 
sider. It was just like him. 

“I have worked with him off and on for 
thirty years, and I have never seen him 
where his quick sympathy did not put 
him in complete touch with anyone he 
happened to be with at the time. He has 
an uncanny way of getting close to 

eople’s hearts, and I think it 1s because 
Re does not merely understand their 
virtues—but he understands their faults.” 

From his late teens until well into his 
twenties, he traveled all over the country 
superintending piping contracts for his 
father; and he slept in everything from 
tents to adobe houses. He picked his 
gangs from the natives in the parts of the 
country where he was working, and lived 
man-to-man with them under all circum- 
stances and conditions. At twenty-one he 
was handling men twice his age in remote 
sections of the country, where laws were 
ignored and codes of honor were deter- 
mined and enforced by local necessity. 


AS a boy, he had prepared to enter an 
engineering course at Rensselaer, but 
sudden trouble with his eyes prevented 
this. For a short time he made collections 
for his father, kept his books, and later on 
drew up the contracts and studied the 
specifications. He also made a study of 
accounting, and of the financing of the 
business. All this was dull work; but he 
stuck to it, and it gave him a solid back- 
round for his future responsibilities, and 
or his adventures in human nature. 

These began early. Shortly after he 
was out of his teens his father signed a 
contract for some work in San Diego. It 
was the first time that the firm had 
attempted any work on the coast, and 
there was some discussion as to who 
should take charge. Considerable execu- 
tive handling was necessary and it must 
be carried on in the field. 

“‘At that time,” said Pope, “we had a 
foreman who was a capable man, a good 
worker, and able to carry out the terms of 
the contract, but who knew nothing of 
the financial end. It was a difficult situ- 
ation. 

“Finally Father called us both into his 
office. 

“““Look here, boys,’ he said to us, 
“suppose you both go out there together. 
Higgins can look after the work, and you 
(turning to me) can look after the ac- 
counts. 

“It looked like a good arrangement 
from the Chicago end, but it was hardly 
to be wondered at that an old employee 
resented having his employer’s young son 
placed in charge of the bance end of the 
expedition. I fele at the time that there 


was going to be plenty of trouble—and 
there was! 

‘‘Back in those days California was 
just a dumping ground for floaters, and 
we contractors had to pick our men from 
a motley crew. Most of them were gath- 
ered from the docks and the saloons, and 
all they wanted was money enough to 
keep them staked to the poker games and 
other amusements. They were a rough 
lot, and worked as little as they could and 
as poorly as they dared.” 


"THOROUGHLY angered because young 
Pope had the financial end, and so was 
virtually in charge of the job, the foreman 
determined to “break” him. It was easy 
enough to line up the workers on his side. 
None of them liked the idea of taking 
orders from a boy half their age, and from 
the very first there had been a sort of 
petty persecution, which was worse than 
open friction. os 

But Pope had either taken the annoy- 
ances in good part, or ignored them. 
Finally, the men schemed to put him in a 
position where they could show him he 
was not their equal, and so weaken his 
authority. Physically, the slim, untrained 
boy was no match for these husky, 
hardened workers. Their first attempt 
came one day when they were placing 
some heavy, fourteen-foot lengths of pipe. 
At this they worked together, two and 
two, handling the heavy pieces as if they 


' were straws. 


The boy, who was working with them, 
saw through the plan they had hatched, 
and at first he was able to match them, 
for he selected as his assistant a brawny 
young Irish lad who could handle more 
than half of the burden. The men schemed 
and shifted, however, until they lefe him 
suddenly in a place where he must bear 
most of the weight of a length of heavy 
pipe while it was being screwed into 
pace. For a moment he was staggered 

y the weight, and the men stepped back. 
laughing. Then their faces changed. 
With a quick movement, the boy reached 
for a lever, braced himself firmly—and 
held the pipe steady until the work was 
completed: 

The swift come-back was a surprise to 
the men, and the quick acceptance of 
their challenge made an appeal to their 
rough poLene blood. In less than a 
minute Pope’s standing in that group had 
changed. After chat, they yielded him 
his place. He had won it by something 
bigger than mere physical power. 

“That moment,” Pope asserted, 
“taught me two valuable lessons: One 
was how easily a boy may be broken by 
the wrong treatment; the other was the 
subtle difference which lies between the 
man who uses his brain and the one who 
depends only on brute strength. I deter- 
mined that never again would I waste my 
strength when I could use a lever. I have 
seen men straining their hearts out, when 
they could have accomplished the same 
results easily by mechanical means.” 

There were many other experiences just 
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as interesting. One of them occurred down 
on the border line of Mexico. Among 
those working for Pope at the time was a 
boy of about fourteen, the son of a moun- 
taineer. This man always came down to 
see his boy paid, and then promptly 
transferred the money to his own pocket. 

One afternoon, while Pope was standing 
in the door of the shanty watching the 
men as they filed off through the gather- 
ing dusk, he noticed the old mountaineer 
coming slowly down the trail with a shot- 

un under his arm. Pope was alone and 
he scented trouble, so he slipped back into 
the shack and put his revolver into his 
pocket. Then he stepped out again, and 
once more leaned against the doorway. 
In another moment the old mountaineer 
was at the foot of the steps. 

“TI calkilate to collect the money due 
me for my boy,” he said with an ugly 
drawl. (Pope had already been warned 
that this was one of his customs.) 

‘‘That money was paid to your boy 
Saturday night,” said Pope steadily, 
“fand you saw it done.” 

‘‘He ain’t of age,”’ said the mountaineer 
insultingly, “‘an’ it’s got to be paid over 
again to me. It’s the law a JS he spoke, 
he slipped the shotgun into the crook of 
his arm. 

Pope knew his danger, but his voice 
stayed level. “If you want it, you will have 
to come after it,’ he answered coldly. His 
hand was in his pocket, and something in 
his eyes warned the man in front of him. 

For a minute the old mountaineer 
hesitated. He looked at the slim, quiet 
boy, his.yellow hair and fair skin in such 
stron contrast to the rough dark flannel 
shirt. | 

‘By gosh, you’re a cool un!” he said 
admiringly, and, turning on his heel, 
disappeared up the trail. ' 

And always, just as soon as Pope 


became tuned to the moods of one. 


locality, the contract closed, and he was 


.| jumped into entirely different surround- 
ings. It was so in this case. His next 


work took him into Michigan, on the 
southern shore of Lake Superior: It was 
a bitter winter, and the men had to walk 
three miles each way to reach the plant. 


Hours were long, for work started.at. was g. ihe 
. the flange let go with a tremendous roar. 


seven-thirty. Many a morning, as Pope 
walked along the shores of the lake before 
daylight, the icy spray spattered:, his 
clothes. | st 


~s aw - 


+) 


UCH of the work was the installation 

" of power plants,.and was located-in’ 
new or outlying districts. The country was 
still wild, and the men were rough. In 
this particular section most of the work- 


men were drawn from. a Syedish settle- 


. |. ment near. by, and they werectannish and 


aon 


hard to control, often going,off.in groups 


‘on extended leaves. One of them, a big, 


husky, long-legged son of the soil, was 
particularly hard to handle; but when he 
was sober he was a good workman, and 
trained workers were scarce in that part 
of the country. 

Pope tried every known method to keep 
him straight, and finally called him to his 
office in the shack and said severely: 

“Ole, I am about through with this 
nonsense. The next time you quit work 
and go off on a spree with that gang of 
loafers, Il stop your pay!” 

A week later Ole disappeared again, 
and the threat was carried out. 


find 


pressure, opened up a twelve-inch blind 


the. lives of others. 
accident, but I never forgot the lesson. 


A few nights after he had fired Ole, Pope 
was roused by a slight rustle just outside 
the door of his shack, and was struggling 
to get his eyes open when the door was 
pushed ajar. In the light of a lamp on 
the table in the corner, he saw Ole’s face. 
The man had been drinking, and his eyes 
were like two steel points as he looked 
over toward the bed. 

In a minute Pope sensed what he was 
up to, for the Swede made a quick rush 
for the table. With a furious swing, he 
flung the lighted lamp directly at the bed. 

Fortunately for Pope, he was quick on 
the catch, and he caught the lamp by its 
standard. The chimney flew across the 
room, but the lamp went out. The black- 
ness, and a sudden realization of what he 
had done, sobered the big Swede. Within 
a minute he was blubbering like a child, 
and had slunk out of the shack. That 
ended the trouble. 

Incidents such as these taught Pope 
more about human nature than a whole 
course in psychology. 


“TE WAS not only a case of studying 
human nature and of getting along 
with people,” he said with a euch: “but 
a question of how to pull through with a 
whole skin. It was the same quick edu- 
cation a boy gets when you throw him 
overboard. When you are right up 
against it, your mind usually works 
rapidly and well. And it is when there is 
no one else to turn to that you begin 
to appreciate the responsibility and the 
importance of your job. 

‘Reasonable care, by the way,” Pope 


went on, “‘Is one of the hardest things in 
-the world to impress-upon the average 


workman. Men get callous to danger, and 
careless in taking risks. During the 
World’s Fair, I nearly lost my life because 
of this. 7 Coe 

-“*T was down in the cellar space of one 


-of the big exhibition -buildings with two 


of my steam fitters. We were looking over 
a pipe line which had just been installed, 
when one of-the men, without waiting to 
out whether the line was under 


flange within twenty-five feet of where I 
was standing. The second it was released, 


“Both men were killed, the side of the 
building was entirely blown out, and the 
escaping steam maghed a long trench in 
the sand five or six feet deep before we 
could get it shut off. I escaped only be- 
cae the.temporary. ladder happened to 
be.on my side of,the steam.” 


‘ = aay the man who did this was a 
new emp yee ”,T said. 
“No,” Pope.replied with feeling, ‘“he 


was an old workman. It just goes to show 
how,. little even’,a seasoned workman 
appreciates the importance of his work. 
it hee man had had a proper realization 
of the power of the steam for which he was 
installing the pipes, he would not have 
taken that chance with his own life and 
It was a terrible 


‘““Few . people outside of engineers 
realize. the tremendous _ responsibility 
carried in the installation of piping,” 
Pope continued. ‘‘When you see a string 
of pipes running along in their hangers 
and supports it looks like a nice, quiet 
job. But those very pipes may be under 
térrific pressure... For instance, hydraulic 
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as interesting. One of them occurred down 
on the border line of Mexico. Among 
those working for Pope at the time was a 
boy of about fourteen, the son of a moun- 
taineer. This man always came down to 
see his boy paid, oad, then promptly 
transferred the money to his own pocket. 

One afternoon, while Pope was standing 
in the door of the shanty watching the 
men as they filed off through the gather- 
ing dusk, he noticed the old mountaineer 
coming slowly down the trail with a shot- 
gun under his arm. Pope was alone and 
he scented trouble, so he slipped back into 
the shack and put his revolver into his 
pocket. Then he stepped out again, and 
once more leaned against the doorway. 
In another moment the old mountaineer 
was at the foot of the steps. 

“IT calkilate to collect the money due 
me for my boy,” he said with an ugly 
drawl. (Pope had already been warned 
that this was one of his customs.) 

“That money was paid to your boy 
Saturday night,” said Pope steadily, 
“and you saw it done.” 

“*He ain’t of age,” said the mountaineer 
insultingly, “‘an’ it’s got to be paid over 
again to me. It’s the law.”’ As fre spoke, 
he slipped the shotgun into the crook of 
his arm. 

Pope knew his danger, but his voice 
stayed level. “If you want it, you willhave 
to come after it,” he answered coldly. His 
hand was in his pocket, and something in 
his eyes warned the man in front of him. 

For a minute the old mountaineer 
hesitated. He looked at the slim, quiet 
boy, his.yellow hair and fair skin in such 
atone contrast to the rough dark flannel 
shirt. | 

-!*By gosh, you’re a cool un!”’ he said 


admiringly, and, turning on his heel, 


disappeared up the trail. | 
And always, just as soon as Pope 


became tuned to the moods of one - 


locality, the contract closed, and he was 


.| jumped into entirely different surround- 
ings. It was so in this case. His next 
| work took him into Michigan, on the 


southern shore of Lake Superior. It was 
a bitter winter, and the men had to walk 
three miles each way to reach the plant. 
Hours were long, for work started,.at, 


seven-thirty. Many a morning, as Pope.. 


walked along the shores of the lake before 
daylight, the icy. spray spattered:; his 
clothes. . & 
UCH of the work was the installation 

”£ of power plants, and was located-in’ 
new or outlying districts. The country was 
still wild, and the men were rough. In 
this particular section most of the work- 
men were drawn from. a. Syedish settle- 
ment near by, and they were.ctannish and 
hard to control, often goireg off in groups 


‘on extended leaves. One of them, a big,’ 


husky, long-legged son of the soil, was 
particularly hard to handle; but when he 
was sober he was a good workman, and 
trained workers were scarce in that part 
of the country. 

Pope tried every known method to keep 
him straight, and finally called him to his 
office in the shack and said severely: 

“Ole, I am about through with this 
nonsense. The next time you quit work 
and go off on a spree with that gang of 
loafers, I'll stop your pay!” 

A week later Ole disappeared again, 
and the threat was carried out. 


A few nights after he had fired Ole, Pope 
was roused by a slight rustle just outside 
the door of his shack, and was struggling 
to get his eyes open when the door was 
pushed ajar. In the light of a lamp on 
the table in the corner, he saw Ole’s face. 
The man had been drinking, and his eyes 
were like two steel points as he looked 
over toward the bed. 

In a minute Pope sensed what he was 
up to, for the Swede made a quick rush 
for the table. With a furious swing, he 
flung the lighted lamp directly at the bed. 

Fortunately for Pope, he was quick on 
the catch, and he caught the lamp by its 
standard. The chimney flew across the 
room, but the lamp went out. The black- 
ness, and a sudden realization of what he 
had done, sobered the big Swede. Within 
a minute he was blubbering like a child, 
and had slunk out of the shack. That 
ended the trouble. 

Incidents such as these taught Pope 
more about human nature than a whole 
course in psychology. 


“TE WAS not only a case of studying 
human nature and of getting along 
with people,” he said with a euch ‘but 
a question of how to pull through with a 
whole skin. It was the same quick edu- 
cation a boy gets when you throw him 
overboard. hen you are right up 
against it, your mind usually works 
rapidly and well. And it is when there is 
no one else to turn to that you begin 
to appreciate the responsibility and the 
importance of your a 

“Reasonable care, by the way,” Pope 


.went on, “‘is one of the hardest things in 
-the world to impress ‘upon the average 


workman. Men get callous to danger, and 
careless in taking risks. During the 
World’s Fair, I nearly lost my life because 
of this. =f 

“““T was down in the cellar space of one 


of the big ee iurion Duildings with two 


of my steam fitters. We were looking over 
a pipe line which had just been installed, 
when one of.the men, without waiting to 
find out whether the tine was under 
pressure, opened up a twelve-inch blind 
flange within twenty-five feet of where I 
was standing. The second it was released, 
the’ flange let go with a tremendous roar. 

“Both men were killed, the side of the 
buildigg was entirely blown out, and the 
escaping steam washed a long trench in 
the sand five or six feet deep before we 
could get it shut off. I escaped only be- 
caySe the.temporary. ladder happened to 
be.on my side (of,the steam.” 

- $ Surely the man who did this was a 
new em lo ee,” I said. 

‘No, Bope replied with feeling, “‘he 
was an old workman. It just goes to show 
how,. little even’.a seasoned workman 
appreciates the importance of his work. 
If that man had had a proper realization 
of the power of the steam for which he was 
installing the pipes, he would not have 
taken that chance with his own life and 


the. lives of others. It was a terrible 


accident, but I never forgot the lesson. 

“Few . people outside of engineers 
realize. the tremendous responsibility 
carried in the installation aE piping, ” 
Pope continued.. **When you see a string 
of pipes running along. in their hangers 
and supports it looks like a nice, quiet 
job. But those very pipes may be under 
térrific. pressure... For instance, hydraulic 
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piping sometimes carries from three to 
ousand pounds per square inch, and 
the installation of plants carrying twelve 
hundred pounds of steam is far advanced. 

**Just to show you what could happen 
on the hydraulic lines, I can tell you a 
story of something which occurred down 
in a Southern state a few years ago. While 
this did not result from any failure in the 
piping, the same disaster would have 
followed a break, or improper installa- 
tion. 

‘There had been a change in personnel 
at the plant, and one of the new men 
tried to operate a valve which controlled 
the flow ani a pipe about twenty-four 
inches in diameter. In some way he 
threw it in the wrong direction, and be- 
fore the key controls above the building 
could be closed and the flow of water 
stopped, the whole plant had been washed 
out as clean as a whistle. In fact, the 
results would have been a credit to any 
hydraulic mining operation. If you have 
ever watched two hacky men struggling 
to hold a three-inch fire hose when it was 
under ordinary pressure, you can imagine 
what twenty-four inches of water would 
do with that pressure behind it. 

““Every now and then, in spite of all 
the care we can use, we get a pretty bad 
scare. Some months ago, a wire came to 
me from a client in the Mid-West callin 
me to‘ the plant immediately. | raahed 
there by the first train, to find that an 
explosion in one of their power plants had 
killed two men. It would be hard to 
imagine my feelings as I entered that 
president’s office, for one of the men killed 
was an old and valued employee. After 
he had told me the details, I asked him 
the location of the station. His answer 
brought me the first happy minute I had 
had for many hours. 

““Then you don’t know,’ I said to 
him, ‘that the work for that particular 
station was done by someone else? That 
is not my piping at all!’ 

“T left on the next train, with as great 
relief as I have ever experienced in my life. 


*““ OWNE of the strangest things about our 

industry is that, although it soclosely 
affects the comfort of every human being 
every minute of the day, few people know 
mane about it. Probably that is because 
most piping runs underground or 1s con- 
cealed in walls, and we don’t pay attention 
to the things that are out of sight. If 
someone were suddenly to open up the 
street paving, and the walls of et 
so that all the lines of piping were visible, 
people would be astonished at the miles of 
pipe it takes to keep just a small commu- 
nity comfortable. 

““When we stop to think that practically 
every building is heated through pipes, 
that all our water is piped to us, that to- 
day large industries are_ ute piping 
systems to convey materials from one 

art of the plant to the other, then we 
bein to realize the enormous investment 
there is in piping in this country. 

‘*No individual item which enters intq 
construction can cause quite so much 
inconvenience and damage as poor pip- 
ing. Take, for example, the Edward 
Hines Hospital, in Chicago. This build- 
ing, which is about half a mile long, has 
something like seven to ten miles of 
finely detailed piping. Imagine what it 
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would mean if that were not propels 
stalled. “ 
“And such jobs cannot be hand: 
properly unless the men responsibe (; 
them realize the importance of what 
are doing. I am afraid, here, that] ms# 
make a criticism of employers ig pr: 


I chink they do not show sufficient inter: 
in the development of boys and appre. 
tices into valued adult employes, —[ 

“Very few boys have a sense of rep. 
sibility, and not many boys like wai. 
I know I didn’t. You have to get bi 
interested before they will work with: 
will—and you have to understand tha 
before you can get them interested. Fat 
boy presents his own special problem, 214 
the more character he he the harder he s 
to handle—and the better man be «l 
make if he is properly trained. 


“SYTHERE is no telling how many bey: 
are ruined through careless teeataen 
With a kid, even more than wigs ma 
the smallest fleck of injustice rides; he 
has not the calm judgment it tabbeto st 
more than one ade ut wherhet ea bo: 
or man who is smarting undef taj! 
treatment, he thinks less both d bs 
superict and himself, and his work fii; 
off immediately. 

“And no one, man or boy, ever teal: 
a anywhere until you put fespe- 

ility on him, whether he 1s ali 
floor or doing a big engineering yo8, 1! 
him settle all the questions that come 
about it. Then stand nght 


oh his friend, th:t 
and show him that you are pi re 


you trust him completely, : 
normal error will count agams 
you can’t trust him, don’t keep | 
‘“One point that seems to = 
important in the training dy 
is to see that they make good the fra}! 
times responsibility is placed 02 O® - 
they fail then, it breaks ther exe 
in themselves, and it takes time cores 
that faith. But when a man 020! 
succeeds the first time, he 1s pretty i : 
to feel like tackling the next hig 
comes along. : 
“A boy with his own way t© makts 
against so many things, Sm of 
ji always try to remember a i" 
many youngsters starting vt Tt 
thin ne getting a good jobis2", 
is to it. And sometimes It $ 4 sale 
jolt when they find out that some” 
can get the job for them, but they | 
hold it for chemselves! leat 
“The next thing they have tell? 
that careers are not built by 4 Gh He 
lays, but by keeping everlasting) 
by eing square, and by looking?’ 
see what is coming in their line abit | 
in the future; by taking the srs 
for their share of the jobs °Y and b | 
emergencies with a quick ey 
kee ng friends with everyont ! 
wit 


these youngsters appl 
Pope. “When you play he ex 
win—but never do it at ou have: 
losing a friend. And when Y ocher m2 
ater ene never leave is 
with a sting. te peaks 

‘As for your job—if eae - 
its importance, and can’t {¢ - 
bility of it—you havent 8° 
job!” 
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HOUGH poets and authors 
in their praise of woman’s 


beauty describe her luxuriant . 


hair, soulful eyes, classic features 
or perfect mouth, all these lose their 
loveliness if her complexion is dull 
or lifeless. 


A clear, satin-like skin creates 
a daintiness of appearance which 
heightens beauty af Ganire and is 
in itself woman’s chief charm. Many 
women fail to possess this charm 
because they do not know how to 
care for the skin. 


For proper cleansing, soap should 
be used once a day—but it must be 
the right kind. RESINOL SOAP 
is ‘deal for every skin and will stand 
any test of purity. Its particular 
fragrance as well as its rich color is 
one guarantee for the _ healthful 

esinol properties it contains. 
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“And on the liquid mirror 
glow'd 
The clear perfection of 
her face ” 


—Tennyson. 


No heavy perfume is required to 
conceal inferior quality. Buy a 
cake from your druggist or toilet 
goods dealer, and bathe your face 
with it tonight. Note how readily it 
lathers, how gently but thoroughly 
it cleanses the pores, how easily it 
rinses, how soft, velvety and re- 
freshed it leaves your skin. 


But don’t let your treatment be too harsh! 
Many a woman ruins her beauty at the start 
by scrubbing her face with a rough cloth and 
hot water, when she should use lukewarm 
water and a soft cloth—or better still—her 
finger tips. The rinsing should be thorough, 
and the skin dried carefully by patting lightly 
with a soft towel. 


Where blemishes are already present, apply 
a little Resinol Ointment and see how quickly 
it clears them away. This soothing, healing 
Ointment is also unexcelled for the relief of 
itching, burning skin troubles, boils, chafings, 
scratches, etc. Your druggist sells the Resinol 
products. No home should be without them. 
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_ The Lost Tower 
' of Rodondo 


(Continued from page 45) 


Down below, Dick Vereen shouted some- 
thing. Craig drew a quick breath. Then, 
hardly knowing what he did, he reached 
his hand toward the rock. An inch! —Two 
inches! Its cold surface stirred slightly 
under his fingers. 

He tensed his muscles. The round 
white eye of the flashlight came and went 
in the arc of blackness behind the door. 
He stiffened himself, closed his teeth on 
his lip, gave a quick, hard laugh. 

The rock moved—and then fell back 
again. From the cell below had come a 
hollow, crumbling crash! 

Dust swirled out through the opening, 
damp, smelling of death. There was one 
loud cry from Vereen, a patter of falling 
rocks, a tinkle of dust—then silence. 

Craig shook off the nightmare lethargy 
which held him, and leaped into the open- 
ing. Flat on his face, he peered downward 
through the stifling dust. In a corner he 
could see the white circle of the flashlight, 
revealing dimly a ragged heap of masonry. 

He lighted a dozen matches before one 
would live in the surging of bad air. Then 
he saw that a part of the wall had fallen 
inward. 

Somewhere beneath it was Dick Vereen. 
Craig held his breath, called, his voice lost 
in the muffling stifle of the dungeon. Then, 
without waiting to investigate the condi- 
tion of the uncertain wall, he swung him- 
self down. Under those crushing rocks of 
ancient masonry was Vereen, his friend. He 
rescued the flashlight from the perilous heap 
of stones, and swung it round. Vereen lay, 
half sitting, in a corner. His hat was 
crushed over his face. He had been struck 
on the head. One huge block of stone was 
across his knees, but his body was free. 


CRAIG laid hold of the great rock which 
held Vereen prisoner, but it was griml 
solid, and he was not able to stir it. He 
would have to bring levers from outside, 
and he must work quickly before the stale 
air of the cell overcame them both. He 
felt Dick’s face. It was warm, and there 
was a little trickle of blood from a wound 
in the scalp. Craig shook him, rubbed his 
hands, shouted at him in his desperation; 
but Vereen only sighed a little, and sank 
back against the wall. 

Craig stood numb till Dick’s breathing 
came again, jerky, unconscious. Then he 
began to struggle with the rock across 
Vereen’s knees. Straining, his back mus- 
cles tensed, he fought it, sweat standing on 
his face and wrists. Vereen lay back, 
inert, the pale circle of the flashlight 
touching his brown, bloodless face. Craig 
bent to his ear. 

‘Listen, Dick!”’—he tried to penetrate 
the numb daze of unconsciousness—*‘ I’m 
going to get you out—you hear? I’m 
going to get you out! Sit still till I get a 
pole—don’t bring all the rest of it crashing 
down on you.” 

Clinging to the wet rocks, he scrambled 
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out. [he hatchet lay where he had dropped 
it, and he cut a hard-wood sapling, short- 
ening it to the dimensions of the sunken 
roomy, pointing it. Then he cut another, 
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heavier and stouter, to brace the rest of 
the wall. The spider above him blinked, 
but Craig scarcely looked at it. The night- 
mare which had tormented him was past. 
He was sane again, grimly devoted to the 
job of bringing Dick Vereen out of that 
smothering prison. 

He dropped into the well, praying that 
the battery of the flashlight would last, 
treading cautiously. Bracing himself, he 
thrust his lever under the rock. It moved 
a fraction of an inch. Craig drew a dozen 
gasping breaths and took a new grip, 
swinging his weight upon the sapling. ? 
stirred again—a Laies breadth. 

Craig knew that it was to be a slow 
anguish of labor, sliding, twisting, writh- 
ing, fighting this sullen weight. ve bent 
to it, tearing off his khaki shirt and fling- 
ing it through the door, dabbing the 
dripping sweat from his eyes. His head 
hummed, his temples seemed bursting, 
his lungs struggled for air with agonized 
strainings. 


WHEN at last the great slab 


crashed backward, Vereen turned, 
and groaned in pain. Craig had scarcely 
strength enough to struggle through the 
narrow opening and fling himself face 
down on the ground. It was dark, and 
the insects found him promptly and be- | 
gan their singing attack, but he was too 
exhausted to notice them. 

How long he lay there he did not know, 
but the moon was mounting when at last 
he staggered up and went down to the 
boat for a flask of water and a vial of 
ammonia from Vereen’s kit. 

He unfastened the tent ropes and 
knotted them quickly into a short ladder. 
He would have to carry Vereen out on 
his shoulders. The east was growing gray 
when he returned to the ruin. He had 
been most of the night in that stifling dun- 
geon, fighting for the life of his Pend 

ut that struggle in the darkness and heat 
had left him purged and clean. He looked 
at the sky, and caught the dawn wind 
in his face without shrinking. When he 
stooped to swing himself again through 
the low opening, the spider swung itself 
languidly down from the dead vine over- 
head. Curling and uncurling its noxious 
legs, it writhed before his eyes. 

Craig struck it a savage blow with the 
hatchet. ‘‘Go back to Hades, where you 
came from!” he cried viciously. 

Then he saw the inscription. Dim, 
defaced, it was nevertheless legible, carved 
in the rock, a score of words in ancient, 
solemn Latin. Craig translated the ragged 

ines; 

“I, Rodondo, Governor of Florida, Anno 

omini, 1740, | 

Do build this water tower in mercy to men, 

And to the Glory of God. Amen!” , 

Craig felt a curious lightness. ‘‘A water 
tower!” Not a torture chamber at all— 
this old tower of Rodondo’s. “‘In mercy to 
men. Amen!” he repeated wonderingly. 

He looked about him like a man teak 
ened from a hideous dream, . The old walls 
had taken on a new aspect.: In the light-of | 
dawn they had lost their prison grimness. 
Beaded with coolness, he could almost see 
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“Habit, old man, 


kept me from a real shave” 


Sees what many men confess, 
once they've learned the advantages 
of the stropping feature of the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


“] formerly used an ordinary safety 
razor, many say. “Only the first shave 
with a new blade was good. After 
that it was a choice between a poor 
shave or a new blade. 


“Now I give my Valet AutoStrop 
Razor blade a few strokes on the strop 
without removing it from the holder, 
and thus enjoy many ect shaves 
until I finally discard it for a new 
blade.” 


Changing Habits 


Thousands, yes millions of men are 
changing forward from cumbersome 
old shaving habits to modern and 
eficient new ways. | 


A super-keen blade is needed for every 


Valet Aut 


A wide selection 
of sets, ranging 
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combination of 
razor, strop and 
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plete toilet kits 
—$1 to $25. 
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shave. That's why the best barbers 
give their razors a few strokes before 
every shave. 

To use a blade without stropping, 
means each shave is harder, because 
the blade loses its keenness. 


Utterly needless— not to haveaneasy, 
perfect shave every time. 


The Final Type 

There is only one razor that 
automatically sharpens its own blades 
without removing them—the patented 
Valet AutoStrop Razor. Blades are 
cleaned, too, without removing them. 
A speedy, perfect shave every time, 
uniformly perfect. 

If you're in a habit rut, why not break 
loose and find out how superior shaving 
is sO easily attainable? If you'll just 
switch to a Valet AutoStrop Razor 
you ll never return to crude ways. 
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Sharpens 
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hold him. The injured man’s great bulk 
did not oppress him as he struggled out 
with the limp limbs dangling across his 
back. 

He laid Vereen down where the ame- 
thyst of morning sifted through the moss- 
hung trees. 

“Brace up, old man,” he said steadily. 
“We're going home. I’m going to take 
you back—to her!” 

He straightened his shoulders, fought 
down the pain in his throat. By a curious 
trick of imagination he seemed to feel upon 
his shoulders the sword stroke of that old 
don who had builded ‘in mercy to men” 
—the accolade of Rodondo. 

He turned his face up to the golden sun. 
“Tm bringin him back, Jinny,”’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘I’m Goncine him back—to you!” 


THEY were five days coming out. A 
mile in from the coast they met a 
searching party from the Rush house. 

“We were frantic!” Janet declared, as 
eager rescuers took Craig’s place at the 
paddle. ‘‘When days passed, and there 
was no news, I made Dad start.” 

“TI couldn’t move him immediately,” 
Craig explained. ‘‘ The pain was bad, and 
we hadnt any remedies except iodine and 
simple things like that. He fainted twice 
and his obits gave out—it was slow 
work paddling out, and watching for 
snags. Dick was mighty patient.” 

‘He says you saved his life,” said Janet. 

‘* He is my friend,” Craig replied quietly. 

There was no hate in his heart now, but 
all the old misery had come back at the 
sight of her. He would go away, he de- 
cided, as soon as he could. It was the only 
thing to do. There was a train north at 
midnight, and he knew of a job far south 
along the Caribbean. He would put an 
ocean between himself and this girl who 
was like a song that had been torn out of 
his own heart—this girl who belonged to 
Dick Vereen. 

He said nothing of his intention to 
leave. There was excitement enough over 
getting Vereen’s wounds dressed and the 
shattered leg in a cast, to cover up Craig’s 
small preparations for departure. Fie 
would slip off quietly, he planned, saying 
only a courteous word of appreciation to 
the Rush family, and catch the night mail. 
boat for the mainland. He would leave a 
note for Janet. He wrote it when his bags 
were strapped, read it over with twisting 
lips. It sounded empty, strained, unreal. 
But he could not put reality into it with- 
out making it ring with the aching cry of 
his heart, without baring his soul, empty 
and cold and utterly lone without her. 

A high sense of renunciation upheld him 
as he said good-by to Vereen. Cheerfully 
propped on pillows, cigarettes and a week's 
supply of newspapers at hand, Dick had 
grinned at him and clasped hands with the 


old frank fellowship in his éyes. When, 


with his bags strapped, Craig sat. humped 
on a stringpiece on the desolate little dock 
above the black melancholy of the river, 
he was grateful for that parting. The 
madness which had tormented him was 
now little more than a bewildering mem- 
ory, but the pain which had begotten it 
was persistent. He stared down at the 
river, praying for the boat. Then he 
heard a light step on the planking, and 
looked up quickly. Janet Rush was com- 
ing, a nimbus of alieh: on her brown 
hair. 
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“Why, Craig,” she cried, “you aren't 
going? You were going without saying 
good-by?” 

Craig stumbled up. “I—I’m sorry,” 
he stammered. ‘‘It—it’s a business mat- 
ter. I wrote you a note—I—” 

But she said again softly, “You were 
going without sayin good-by?” 

Starlight and the lap of water, and the 
pulsing of a pain old as the world. She 
was so near—and so dear! Something 
strained and aching snapped in Craig’s 
throat, and then suddenly he was holding 
her close with the old, old desolate cry of 
the lovers of the earth. 

‘* Janet! Janet!’’ Savagely, head 
thrown back, nostrils defiant, he laughed 
in the face of the velvet night. ‘“She’s 
mine!”’ he told the stars. ‘‘God made her 
for me. Oh, Janet, if you knew how I’ve 
ached for you! I love you, girl—did you 
know it!” 

She was laughing a little and crying a 
little, her hands cold and groping in his 
own. 

‘Janet, you do care—you do!” A 
moment’s wild, sweet madness, and then 
the chill, sickening shock of realization. 

‘* Janet— Oh, my girl, my girl—you 
belong to him!” Nothing that the tor- 
turers of old could have devised was like 
this! No rack, no water crypt, no fire, no 
steel like this pain. 

He let her hands fall dully. “Forgive 
me, Janet. I’m a little mad, I think. 
Forgive me—and good-by!”’ 

Before his feet the black, cold, creepin 
water, not more black or empty or zald 
than the world, the years, life reaching 
endlessly—alone! 


“CRAIG!” 

He winced. If only she would go— 
go now while he was numb with wretched- 
ness, now while he could /et her go! 

**Craig’—there was a whimsy lift to 
her voice. ‘‘who ss it that I belong to?” 

He wheeled like a man struck. “Don’t 
torture me, apie Dick told me. There’s 
no apology tor me—I knew! I knew that 
you belonged to him.” 

She came closer. 

Craig’s breath hissed over his teeth, 
‘ Janet—please!”’ 

**Dick told you—about the major’s 

will, Craig? Was that it? He told you 
that it had all been arranged—since we 
were three years old? He tells everyone 
that, I think. But did he tell you that he 
—cared, Craig?” 
“ Howe what are you trying to tell me?” 
‘He doesn’t care, Craig. He’s planning 
now on Peru—the trail of Pizarro. Dad 
carried all the books up-stairs. Some- 
time, when he’s old and tired and has seen 
everything—then, he thinks, he’ll come 
back and find me—waiting patiently. It 
never occurs to him that f might—not 
wait!” 

‘‘Janet!” Craig’s voice shook again 
with the old madness. ‘“‘Janet—don’t 
torment me—I’m so dog-gone miserable! 
Jinny girl—you do love—me—you do 
care!” 

She laughed softly. The river laughed 
too, slipping under the dark piles. Even 
the stars laughed, winking their whimsy 
eyes. “Oh, Craig—you are the bdlindest 
thing!”” And then, “ The boat’s coming!” 

Craig laughed happily. “Darn the 
boat!”’ he said. 
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beauty and the resonant tone which Brambach has gained 
in 102 years of quality piano-making. 

: And it is so easy to own a Brambach. Just 
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for Winter 
Driving 
Hundreds of thousands of 
motorists have enjoyed bet- 
ter car performance during 
the past summer because 
they changed their spark 
plugs as recommended 


during Champion National 
Change Week last May 3-9. 
If you have not renewed 
your spark plugs this year, 
install a full set of Cham- 
pions now and enjoy easier 
starting and more power 
and speed during the 
coming winter. 
Champion Spark Plug 

Company 

Toledo, Ohio 


Windsor, Ont. London Paris 


Champion X for 
Fords is 60 cents. 
Blue Box for all 
other cars 75 cents. 
Ask yourlocaldeal- 
er for Champions. 
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They Love Their Homes as Much 
as You Love Yours 


(Continued from page 39) 


dulcet treble. The old mother never 
failed to supply an answering note of 
comfort. For his dismay, even though 
childish and imaginary, she was always 
the solace. She understood; she sym- 
pathized. 

I watched her leading her brood into a 
dim pathway shadowed by trailing vines. 
Ever on the alert was she—wise, patient, 
cautious. One tiny turkey got his foot 
caught between a jagged strip of bark and 
the fallen limb to which it clung. He 
tugged manfully, his gleaming feathers 
flufhly disheveled, but the grip hurt his 
ankle. He complained. Instantly the 
old mother went to him, looked carefully 
at the situation, made sure of the trouble, 
drove her black beak at the offending 
bark, and so freed the tiny captive. 

I shall never forget with what faéry- 
like abandon and grace that little wild 
thing, liberated from what might have 
proved a dangerous trap, fled joyously 
down the sunflecked pathway toward its 
companions, its tiny wings held up, its 
feet twinkling, its faint pipings sounding 
on the still forest air with pathetic, win- 
some charm—as if a child of Titania her- 
a were taking music lessons on a fairy 

ute. 


I HAVE said a good deal about these 
turkeys, so much, in fact, that you have 
a right to ask if I wander as much as they 
do. But my purpose all along is to show 
how they love their home woods. These 
wild birds, the noblest, I think, in all the 
world, and certainly the most splendid in 
our own country, follow a certain routine 
every year that, when understood, proves 
their attachment for the place where they 
were born. 

Near the old hearthstone they live 
until the first gun of the hunting season 
is fired. Then, with admirable sagacity, 


they betake themselves across the river. 


into the mysterious fastness of a molder- 
ing swamp. There they stay as long as 
the sportsman is abroad in the land. 

But during all those months they do 
not forget home. When the first bull 
alligator begins to moan his profound and 
ludicrous love lyric; when the-first yellow 
jasmine begins to hang out its golden 

ells, when the first warm, cloudy weather 
sets the frog chorals going, then the tur- 
keys will come back, their ranks thinned, 

erhaps—and all of them wiser and warier 
bicds. But no fear will ever keep them 
from the old home woods. The flock will 
break up. Mating will begin. And the 
great cycle of life will once more be 
commenced. 

And now imagine waters so dark and 
still that out of them might issue the 
voice of the Delphic Oracle. This dim 
lake lies in a wood so deep, so cloistered, 
that even a black tempest, ramping 
through the pineland country, will hardly 
dimple the serenity of its beauty. It has 
the stillness of felicity. Its silent loveli- 
ness reminds me that merely to be ts per- 
haps a greater thing than to achieve; to 
radiate peace and quiet joy is better than 


to whirl along with the hoof-hearted hurry 
of Progress. 

I love to sit on a yellow pine stump on a 
sunny slope overlooking this lost lagoon 
near my old home; for not only 1s eternal 
beauty here but an old friend of mine as 
well—a shy, elusive, intelligent creature. 
This has been his home as long as I can 
remember. My acquaintance is an otter, 
a regal black old male that has apparently 
become solitary. 

From this shimmering pond to the 
Santee River the distance is half a mile; 
and the two are connected by a dim water- 
course, choked by alders, wild black- 
berries, and masses of tangled muscadine 
vines. Occasionally the otter travels 
down this outlet, fee himself for a 
while in the river, and in the old fresh- 
water canals on the island beyond it; but 
a lake he calls home. Here he hangs his 

at. 

I remember that one winter, for about 
six months, a negro woodsman tried to 
trap him right in the superb swimmer’s 
own house, here in the still-hearted lagoon. 
But the otter, sensing trouble, vacated the 
premises for a month or two. When the 
season for traps was passed he returned, 
to glide like a miniature submarine in 
and out among the strange cypress knees; 
to dive secu » with glimmering swift- 
ness, after the lazy green-sided bass of the 
black waters; to le out on his favorite log, 
preening his exquisite fur. 

From my throne on the old stump I 
have watched him on his throne, an old 
cypress log. I have observed him, in 
moments of joyous relaxation, enjoying 
the beauty about him; watching with soft- 
gleaming eyes the green pennons of reeds 
drooping on the margins of the pond; the 
bloom of wonder on the mysterious vistas 
between the lonely trees; the far blaze of 
sunset through the dark-tressed pine; the 
infinite wan gulfs of evening, 

Under the roots of an immense cypress, 
centuries old, roots that spread away 
from the shaft of the tree, the otter has a 
den. From his basking-log to the entrance 
‘of his abode the distance is about ten feet; 
and I should say that the very swiftest 
and deftest thing I ever saw a wild animal 
do is the manner in which this graceful 
otter leaves his log and dives home. I 
just get a shimmer of glistening fur, of 
a darting black form, incredibly lithe, a 
soft, foamy plunge—and it’s over. 


WE HEAR a great deal about the in- 
, * © telligence of wild creatures; but it ap- 
} pore me that-rather too much emphasis 

as been laid on their mere cunning and 
craftiness. For my part, watching them 
as I have always loved to, in their own 
wild homes, I have seemed to discover in 
them a decided capacity for enjoying the 
beauties amid which they live. Have we 
not entirely neglected to consider their 
sense of appreciation, their love of lovely 
things? I know that here perhaps we are 
on the borderland of the imagination; 
yet since God assuredly created beauty 
for the pleasure of his children, for the 
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25 Years of 
FIRE STON} E SERVICE 


HI GHWAY TRAN SPORTATION 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS! What they mean in the life of a man, 
a company or a people depends upon what has been put 
into them, and what has come out of them. 


August 3rd, 1925, completes the first quarter-century of the 
accomplishment of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company under the 
able and courageous leadership of the Founder and President, Harvey 
S. Firestone. 


A brief record of these years, therefore, is of interest at this 
time—not only to the automotive industry but to the motoring public. 


In 1900 the business started in an old 
foundry building, 75x150 feet, with a capital 
of $50,000. 


After twenty-five years a great organiza- 
tion with a capitalization and surplus of 
$53,587,430 with factories comprising about 
2,500,000 square feet of floor space. 


In the part it has played in the most dramatic and important 
period in the development of modern transportation, this Company 
takes justifiable pride. For the history of the automobile is the history 
of the tire,and the story of tire building is the story of Firestone. 


Firestone’s pledge, made in the year of the Company’s founding, 
is given additional force by these records and is renewed today on 
the threshold of a new and greater era of service. . . . 2... 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR - 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER .. K6&cknulont. 
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SOFT FOOD 


does damage to 
teeth and gums 


HERE’S a great deal of misin- 

. formation about gum troubles, 
particularly pyorrhea. Genuine 
cases of pyorrhea are few and far 
between. But there are thousands 
and thousands of cases of gums 
which are not in good health— 
gums which bleed occasionally or 
which are tender. 

And the reason for this is simple 
indeed. The food we eat is too soft 
to give our gums the physical 
stimulation they need to keep 
them healthy. 


How daily care with Ipana 
helps the gums to health 


To defeat these troubles is simple. But 
you must restore to your gums, by daily 
care, the stimulation which nature intended 
hard, fibrous food to give. You can do it by 
brushing your gums with Ipana Tooth Paste 
at the same time you brush your teeth. 


That is why thousands of dentists use 
and recommend Ipana. Many urge a mas- 
sage of the gums with Ipana after the ordi- 
nary cleaning with Ipana and the brush. 


For Ipana contains ziratol, an antisep=- 
tic and hemostatic widely used by dentists. 
The presence of ziratol gives Ipana the 
power to aid in the toning and strengthen- 
ing of weak, undernourished gums. 


Make a thorough trial of Ipana 


Send the coupon, if you like, for a ten 
day tube of Ipana. But better yet, go to 
your nearest drug store and get a full sized 
tube, good for a handred brushings. Use it 
through and then decide whether or not 
Ipana is the tooth paste for you. 
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healing of-their hearts, we have no right 
to presume that we are the only members 
of his great family who have t 
the artistic, the recognition and the love 
of the beautiful. If a soul wakens in 
Man, at least it stirs in the Brute. 

For more than an hour I have watched 
a group of deer standing on high sand 
dunes of a lonely sea beach, motionless, 
Statuesque, gazing out over the rolling 
surf. To think that they were not ac- 


tacle of the ocean is asking too muc 
simple reason. 

I have watched tiny wrens and gor- 
geous cardinals sing with the most 
abandoned ecstasy just in the dewiest 
hour of dawn; and I have seen and heard 
the male mockingbird sing in the air, by 
moonlight, melodies of pure delight. Who 
ever saw a wild thing look svat: or live 
in a squalid home? Even the dimmest 
den of the harried furbearer is less in need 
of a spring cleaning than is many a human 
dwelling. 


tually enjoying the ever-fascinating d per | 
O 


LL wild things seem to me high-born. 

They have a certain elegance. Of my 
wild acquaintances, the most apparently 
grotesque is the bull alligator; yet in his 
element he can swim gracefully, and he 
can execute certain fancy dives that no 
man can equal. 

Even this grim saurian loves home. 
You might think him the most cold- 
blooded and phlegmatic of creatures; but 
somewhere in that strange heart lurks the 
infinite yearning for home. For example, 
there was one of heroic size that lived in a 
lagoon known as Jones’s Pond, near my 
South Carolina home. This alligator I 
knew well, because of his size, because of 
the loss of a certain section of his tail, and 
because of his unusual coloring. The 
river alligators take on the reddish tinge 
that impregnates the water; those that 
live in the lagoons are much darker. 

One summer, Jones’s Pond went nearly 
dry. I came one day on the track of the 
big bull; he was heading for the river. I 
followed the trail, but he had reached 
the Santee before I did. That was early 
in August. I knew that, once in the river, 
he would be in a place alive with others 
of his kind, and would find accessible 
thousands of congenial reed-hung creeks, 
marshy banks on which to bask, dim 
haunts beneath bluffs. I thought he 
would never return. But I had not 
realized what home must have meant to 
him. 

One morning in late September I was 
riding out through the woods looking for 
some strayed stock. I could hear the old 

ines dimly playing music that might 
hae come from dulcimers. The fitful 
sea wind touched a fragrant copse of 
young hickories, making them murmur 
and wave and shed the dew; and it seemed 
to me that the wind was a mystic wand, 
touching the trees until they began softly 
to sing. 

Within a few hundred yards of Jones’s 
Pond my horse (I was in a reverie) sud- 
denly stopped. I felt him tremble under 
me, and he suspired a stormy snort of 
indignant amazement and apprehension. 
It was no wonder. 

Prone in our path was a huge dragon— 
a grotesque primeval creature—an in- 
credible survivor from the Age of Mon- 
sters. It was my- bull alligator crawling 


sense of. 


back-home!. He had spent six weeks in the 
river-wilds; but he had evidently been 
homesick. It is. all- right to visit one's 
distant relatives; but, after all, home its 
home. Here he was, almost at the end of 
a long and perilous crawl, not quite within 
sight but certainly within smell of the 
waters he loved best. The lagoon exhales 
a damp perfume. I had always enjoyed 
it; but here was another creature who 
must have enjoyed it more. 

Ie bores an alligator to travel overland. 
He is at a tremendous disadvantage. His 
progress is tedious; his pathway may be 
rough; certainly it is beset with dangers. 
But we know of what small deterring 
power all the objections in the world are 
when we want to get back home. Nor 
was my dragon’s return untimely; for we 
had had abundant rains to refill the 
lagoon. Of course he knew about those 
rains as well as I. 

Much to the distaste of my horse, we 
followed the old monster down to the 
edges of the pond. I shall never forget 
with what evident boyish delight he took 
a little waddling run down the last mossy 
slope of the bank and slithered into the 
black water. 


[N THE forest not far from this lagoon I 
know a big bay tree that is the summer 
residence of two black pileated wood- 
peckers—handsome birds, almost as large 
as the ruffed grouse, black-coated fellows, 
with scarlet crests and a touch of white in 
their wings. The tree is of a singularly 
romantic sort. It stands with its feet 
planted in the amber waters of a woods 
stream. The bay tree 1s an evergreen of 
course, and its folia eis fragrant. Indeed, 
the whole tree smells sweet—leaves, bark, 
wood. It is the kind of tree against which 
a buck loves to rub the velvet from his 
horns. 

About twelve feet up, just above the 
first limb, and directly over it, there is a 
clean hole of perfect symmetry, drilled 
into the green wood by these two birds, 
these master cabinetmakers. For many 
years it has been the nesting place of this 
same pair of woodpeckers. Throughout 
the late summer, the autumn, and the 
winter they may roam far; but when 
mating time returns, they come back to 
the old home. Indeed, their arrival at 
their summer place is remarkably punc- 
tual. They come a good while before the 
actual mating season—yjust to look things 
over, to get the house in order, to enjoy 
this perennial site of their wooing, mating, 
rearing of young. 

I used to watch these birds from a small 
sandy hillock, grown to scrub oaks. Let 
us say that it is sunrise on a morning in 
early April. The dawn comes up, not 
“like thunder,” as Kipling’s Mandalay 
morning came, but like a maned sea- 
breaker, fringed with soft fire. The woods 
are still. Winy colors flush the wet 
thickets—amber, amethyst, gold. A 
silver mist trembles around the pine 
copses. A miracle is being performed, the 
ancient, unelaborate miracle of Dawn. 
When we actually see and feel so many 
miraculous things every day, I wonder 
that any should doubt the few miracles 
eccided: in the Bible. 

Far away am I here from the proud 
cities that smell lugubriously like a 
garage, far away from the ‘‘sound and 

ury-signifyingmothing,” wrapt away from 
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the dust and riot of it all; but close, it 
seems, very close to the heart of the 
Eternal. The further one recedes from 
squalid success and mean triumphs, the 
nearer he approaches God. For my part, 
I never see pure Beauty without feeling 
certain that such virtuous loveliness is 
just brimming with God. 

And now, as I look off through the 
woods, two lordly blackbirds with bril- 
liant crests come winging their flight 
toward the tall bay tree. On they come, 
assured, glad, calling joyously, already 
one in that communion that we call 
mating. They both alight on the green 
limb that juts out below the hollow, a 
limb worn rather smooth by their use of 
it in other years. 2 

The male, his glossy plumage glinting, 
remains perched on the limb chile the 
female enters the hollow. For a moment 
she vanishes. Then she reappears at the 
aperture, only her head showing. Pres- 
ently her head disappears; then it comes 
into view once more, her bill packed with 
certain dry sticks. They are perfectly 
good materials from last year’s nest. But 


this is springtime. A woman has to clean . 


house, you know. Out of the hollow 
tumble the sticks. 

The male, meanwhile, acts in a manner 
rather typical of his sex’s behavior at 
such a time; he keeps his distance and 
his silence, he appears to admire the 
scenery of the surrounding woods. But 
in reality he gazes with an astonished eye 
at his mate’s assiduity, marveling that 
she finds so much to fling out of aye hous 
having vague misgivings as to certain 
treasures of his that might vanish in the 
general avalanche! 

I love to watch this pair of birds go 
back to housekeeping in the same apart- 
ment, in the deep green metropolis of the 
wildwoods, wrapt new in the sweet, vir- 
tuous passion of the virgin spring. It 1s 
the season of the renewal of life and of 
hope. There is abroad the perfume of 
poetry and romance. It is one of the best 
times for the human heart to steal away 
to God—to leave life’s highroad for a 
while; to relax and renew the soul; and to 
read the ancient, simple stories told in 
nature’s green, gigantic book. In those 
stories lies the bina for many a heartache. 
The quiet hand of the forest can still the 
sad pulse’s leap; the wood has a gentle 
voice of the same wave length as the 
heart. 


EW of us, even though we try to be 
precise in our observation, realize, I 
think, the amazingly intimate knowledge 
that a wild creature has of its environ- 
ment. I am positive that a deer, for 
example, knows every dim_ pathway, 
every fallen tree, every green bush, ney 
damp stretch of ground, every sandy hill 
in that limited territory that he calle his 
domain. It is his “daily walk and 
ancient neighborhood.” An incident will 
illustrate what I mean. 

One day I was walking through the 
woods maith a very old hound. His hunt- 
ing days were over, but he was a good 
companion. His philosophy of life had 
the effect of improving mine. He had 
many infirmities, and these he bore with 
amiable patience.. A philosopher is prob- 
ably one who takes a grim, fantastic pleas- 
ure in his tribulations. My hound did. 


On the borders of a hushed thicket | 
noticed that he began to smell the bushes 
—almost a certain sign of a deer trail. | 
slipped the leash to give the old fellow a 
chance to renew his youth. He entered 
the copse; immediately from the farther 
side stealthily emerged two great stags, 
superb fellows, heroes of many a desperate 
escape, I knew well. 

The hound followed them = slowly 
through the woods, and across a planta- 
tion road. When I reached the road, I 
saw just where the deer had crossed, and 
where the faithful hound had toiled after 
them. I noticed that they hadsjumped a 
fallen tree on the edge‘of.the rétd: On 
this tree I sat down, knowing that ny dog 
would soon return. Of course [ had no 
idea of seeing the deer again that day. 

But not ten minutes later: an object 
far down the roadway:to my léft caught 
my sight; then I saw -two; then three. 
The two bucks were coming back, and the 
old hound was behind.them. -On they 
came, sprightly creatures, vividly- wild, 
elegant even in flight. ‘Their. flghr,-how- 
ever, was an exceedingly /éisurely.one; and 
to me the deer ‘seemed a litrte- amused 
over my hound’s futility. When deer 
have many a time escaped from a full 
pack of fast dogs, one ancient hound after 
them merely takes them for a walk. 

Nearer they came. I sat still, knowing 
that they were pretty sure to run close to 
me. But I was utterly unprepared for 
what they did. Just as they came broad- 
side to me, they turned toward me, left 
the road, jumped the same log that they 
had jumped before, and vanished into a 
myrtle thicket. Upon examining their 
jump, I found that they had almost obli- 
terated the first tracks they had made! 
That log, and the place at which it should 
be jumped, was evidently quite familiar 
to them. Know the woods: Those two 
stags could give lessons to me about find- 
ing my way about in my own country, 
and they had had the knowledge long; to 
use a quaint negro description, “‘ever 
since a hatchet was a hammer.” 


ASOET, I am told, once wrote a song to 
his ladylove with the refrain, ‘* You 
are home to me.” Whether or not he real- 
ized it, there could be no deeper praise; for 
home 1s where the heart can rest, where 
joy stills the spirit. And these wild things 
of the air and the woods and fields, they 
love home; and their homes are usually 
very beautiful. Keen and unspoiled as 
their senses are, I know they must love 
the aromatic airs of the pinelands, the 
lush burgeonings of swamp and bay 
branch and savanna; the pathetic beauty 
of the wild flower’s little brimming eye; 
the peace upon the waters of the mystic, 
still lagoon, at daybreak awakening in 
azure from its ebon sleep; the fairy forests 
of grass and fern; the tall.white lily-stars; 
the mystery yreldéd by the deep of might; 
the splendor of the wide-winged sunset. 
They have felt, as we have, the appeal of 
the wild, forsaken beauty of the moorland 
and the sedge field; of great pines, tressed 
with light, standing against a wild-rose 
west; the tremulous green mists of the 
springtime; the seul bronzing of the 
autumn woods. Wary buck, sagacious 
otter, beady-eyed turkey, bull alligator, 
shambling along amiably—they love their 
homes as much as we do ours. 
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“How I put beauty into my room 


—with Valspar” 5, Joy Gann 


Five hundred dollars! That’s the 
generous prize Miss Joy Gann won in 
the Room-Beautifying Contest held 
by the U. S. Dept. at Agriculture to 
improve living conditions in America. 


Miss Gann worked a veritable trans- 
formation in her room. Before she be- 
gan, the walls had been white-washed, 
the woodwork was green, the floor and 
furniture were shabby and worn. 


She decided on Ivory and Mahogany 
as her color scheme. First she painted 
the walls a light orange, then the ceil- 
ing in cream, after which she was ready 
to tackle the floor and furniture. 


“After washing the floor,” writes Miss 
Gann,“ I gave it a coat of Mahogany Valspar 
Varnish-Stain, and then a coat of Valspar. 


“The room has been in constant use for two 
years and the floor has been washed many 
times, but it is still in splendid condition. 


“The single bed and straight chair upon 
which I also used Mahogany Valspar, have 
the same glossy, unscarred finish they had 
directly after I applied the varnish.” 


Clear Valspar Varnish gives a rich, 
lustrous finish to woodwork, without 
changing its color. Valspar may be 
rubbed down to a dull satin finish if 
desired. 


Valspar Varnish-Stains change the 
color of the wood, bringing out the full 
beauty of the grain in natural wood 
effects — Light or Dark Oak, Walnut, 
Mahogany, Cherry and Moss Green. 
May also be rubbed to a satin finish. 


Valspar-Enamels cover the surface 
with solid colors like paint but have a 
high lustre and gloss. They come in 
Red—light and deep, Blue—light, me- 
dium and deep, Green—medium and 
deep, Vermilion, Ivory, Bright Yellow, 
Gray and Brown. Also in Black, White, 
Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat 
Black. Any desired shade may be ob- 
tained by mixing. Valspar Enamels 
when rubbed down produce any desired 
degree of satin or semi-gloss finish. 


Send the coupon for samples. 
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Miss Joy Gann of Crozet, 
Albemarle County, Va., 
winner of the five hundred 
dollar prize.in the “ Room- 
Beautifying’” contest held 
by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


She writes—“I am glad 
to give this information to 
you and hope that because 
of my success some other 
girl may decide to use Val- 
spar in her room.” 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps — 20c apiece for each 40c sample can 
checked at right. (Only one sample eac = 
Valspar-Stain (© 


VAL E NTI N E S of Clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and En- 
Choose 1 Color....... 


; ag amel sup i) gf apricve Da a haga 

a i - price.) spar Instruction Book wit 
| A ay Color Charts, 15¢ extra. Clear Valspar 0 
: \elly, . Print full mail address plainly. 


| VARNISH-STAIN 
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Valspar Book 
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in motion to build a new, commodious, 
and modern clubhouse. 

Gertrude was grateful for the hard work 
which fell to her lot that winter of 1915-16. 
At night she was following the struggle at 
Verdun, with bated breath and despair- 
ing heart. For the first time she was 
beginning to admit to herself the possi- 
bility that France might not win. How- 
ever, that discouragement found her only 
at night; it was pressed out of her mind by 
the events of the day. 

First of all, the project for the new club- 
house went through, and went through 
immediately—but only because of the 
courage and persistence of its backers. 
Many, on second consideration, repented 
bitterly of the obligation they had as- 
sumed. They were delighted to serve 
on the committee which merely considered 
ways and means, but refused absolutely 
to go onto a committee which must raise 
money. 

Miss Benedict called on woman after 
woman, only to meet with refusal. Finally 
she diminished the size of her committee 
from twenty to sixteen, and then to 
twelve. It looked, however, as though she 
would not get a twelfth name. tan 
proposed Gertrude, and she accepted. 


THAT night Ira Forbes called, and 
started Gertrude’s fund with a check 
for a thousand dollars. It had‘ the effect, 


which swift and unexpected generosity 


often has, of inspiring other gifts. 
Gertrude ork 
else on her committee. For one thing, her 
carefuHy formulated code—to do any 
work that nobody else would—compelled 
this fidelity. But in addition it gave her 
the much-desired opportunity to pene- 
trate Rock Harbor houses and to talk 
with Rock Harbor people. These calls 
sometimes prolonged themselves into long 
sessions; for often those who refused to 
respond to. her plea for money responded 
instantly to her interest in the town. __ 
This kept her very busy, and made 
her feel, for the first time, that shé was 
now beginning to realize her vision—to 
make Rock Harbor her own. ie 


She put a furnace in her house the next__ 


fall, and the winter that followed was 


more comfortable than the previous one. © 


On the whole, it was happier too. Joy fur- 
nished excitement for the whole family. 
Just as Editha’s brownness had seemed a 
Ree rendition of Happy’s blackness, and 


abby’s amber creaminess had dropped a. 
shade from Editha’s brownness, so Joy’s 


coloring made Nabby look almost dark— 
for Joy was the blondest of blond children. 

She continued to be normal in every 
way, and in every literal and Hee 
respect the joy of the household. Maggie, 
of course, was her slave. The children 
adored her. On their return from school, 
they still rushed to her room if she were 
awake, to devour her with kisses. Lydia 
Maine had fallen deeply under her en- 
chantment, and Ira never let a day pass 
when he was at home without coming to 
see her. 

Ira was still working hard at the “Roll 
Call.” With herinterest in practical affairs, 


stuff, Doc 


and her tendency to store detail, Gertrude 
had gradually acquainted herself with al! 
his problems. His struggle for circulation 
—the “Roll Call” was gaining steadily 
here; his struggle for well-written, com- 
plete columns of town news—he was 
gradually succeeding in this; his struggle 
for new and more interesting “‘ boiler- 
pate had long ago achieved that; 

is struggle for respectable advertising— 
sometimes he felt he would never obtain 
that; and a flercer and more continuous 
pene struggle to produce editorials, 

ecame the famiharities of their conver- 
sation. Through all that winter of 1916-17 
Ira made his own weekly synopses of the 
war news. These he always discussed 
with Gertrude. Gertrude looked forward 
all the week to their Sunday night talks. 

Of course no one in Rock Harbor was 

really surprised when the United States 
declared war on Germany. 

When Gertrude drove to the Centre 
that April morning, a thrill of excitement 
had already begun to run through the 
town. For the Fat time Gertrude heard 
the papers cried in Rock Harbor. Groups 
stood about devouring the news. Men 
passing each other on the streets stopped 
and talked low-voiced, where before they 
would have gone on with only a flung good 
morning greeting. 

The thrill of excitement did not abate; 
it grew. Suddenly the street was full; 
people hurried up the steps of their homes 


_ to bring the news, or hurried down to get 
ed harder than anyone _ 


it; children were running and calling; 
motors filled with young people milled at 
the corners. Houses showed the peering 
white faces of the old and sick, pressed 
against the glass. Knots of people gath- 
ered in front of the post office. 
endgeny a boy’s voice called, ‘‘Hot 
! Look at Doc Ellis!” Every- 
body turned. 
Little pallid, wizened Doc Ellis—it had 


- been_years since any one of them had seen 


him out of his invalid chair—was standing 


on his lawn, a rope in his hand, a brilliant 


flutter at his feet. That flutter lifted, 
strained, smoothed to... Stars... 


- Stripes. And the flag glided to the top of 


the. staff. Hats came off everywhere; 
stayed off; but no one cheered. They 
watched that slow, billowing ascent of 
the starred colors with a strange fixity. 

An old woman, faltering at the edge of 
the street, her head shaking in a perpetual 
palsy, turned her streaming eyes to Ger- 
trude’s face. “I knew it was coming!”’ 
she said, “‘I knew it was coming!” Ger. 
trude’s eyes were wet too; but through 
that mist she saw flags appear suddenly 
at windows and doors. | " 


Hat night Olivia Benedict came speed- 
ing up in her beautiful foreign car to 
Gertrude’s door. “‘I hope you’re at leisure, 
Mrs. Haviland,” she said. ‘“‘I have some- 
thing important to talk over with you.” 
““Of course!’’ Gertrude led her into the 
living-room. . 
Miss Benedict’s eyes returned from the 
distance on which they had fixed them- 
selves. “I want you to give a talk in 
the, town hall to-morrow night, Mrs. 
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Haviland,” she said, ‘“‘about France. 
I'll put up notices at once in the post 
office, and in all the store windows. You 
may have wondered why I never asked 
bis to speak at the Woman’s Club. It was 

ecause I was saving you for just this.” 

“It never occurred to me to wonder,” 
Gertrude said. “If you had asked me I 
should have said ‘No.’ I have never made 
a speech in my life. However, of course 
I'll make this one.” 

Miss Benedict received this in quiet. 
“You know quite as well as I—better— 
what to tell them, about the French people 
and the invaded country—exactly the 
things you would want to know if Happy 
were going to enlist, and you had never 
seen France. 

“Yes,” Gertrude agreed. 

After Miss Benedict had gone she sat 
by the fire, thinking. Nobody in the world 
suspected it, of course, but she knew her 
chance had come. It had come in the left- 
handed, sinister way in which the gods 
frequently grant the dearest desire of the 
human heart—but it had come. The door 
had opened at last... . 

Presently, Gertrude went up-stairs. 
She did not undress. She sat for a long 
time in the dimly-lighted room looking at 
the map of Rock Harbor pinned up on one 
wall, and the map of France on the other. 
She had always known how much she 
loved France; but this was the first time 
she realized how much she loved Rock 
Harbor. 

For a moment she had a strange sensa- 
tion that all chat had happened in between 
the two epochs they represented—her 
college years, her marriage, the birth of 
three children—had dropped out of 
her being. Even the tragedy that May- 
wood and Will spelled had faded into a 
remote background. But the broken 
strands of her life in both places—France 
and Rock Harbor—were clutching each 
other, plaiting, weaving the warp and 
woof of a new experience which would 
cover that monstrous gap. 


T THE Centre next morning Gertrude 

found Miss Benedict’s hand-made plac- 
ards decorating all the show windows. 
Wherever she went, people spoke of the 
ecture. 

Driving home, Gertrude said to herself, 
“IT am about to make a speech in the town 
hall. I ought to be frightened; but I’m 
not. I don’t know why, though, unless 
it is that in a war people don’t think 
of themselves—and because it’s about 
France. It doesn’t seem to me that I 
could ever be at a loss for words, any- 
where, if I were talking about France.” 

Nevertheless, after she had seated her- 
self on the platform with Olivia Benedict, 
on the night of the lecture, the first symp- 
toms of stage-fright attacked her: short- 
ness of breath, dizziness, a feeling that her 
whole body was hollow. This increased 
rather than decreased as the hall filled and 

nmmed. 

She scarcely heard Miss Benedict’s 
short introduction, but suddenly at the 
end her own name boomed out of the mass 
of words, and mechanically she arose to 

er feet. As she came forward, there was 
a burst of applause, which not only allayed 

er embarrassment but seemed to iron 
all the trembling out of her figure. 

She had intended to begin, “Madam 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,” as 


was customary in Maywood, but some- 
thing impelled her to substitute,“ Madam 
Chairman, and my Fellow-townsmen.” 

She had carefully rehearsed her first 
sentence, “It is a great pleasure to talk to 
the ws of Rock Harbor about the 


people of France, because they are the two 


eoples I care most for in the world.” | 


loating safely through this sentence, and 
then turning by instinct to the big map of 
France which Miss Benedict had hung on 
the wall back of her, she found herself 
launched, and talking without effort. She 
spoke for an hour. 

After the applause, which was prolonged 
and ringing, had died down, Miss Bene- 
dict arose and said, ‘‘Mrs. Haviland has 
an announcement to make.” 


“Er WILL be only a question of time, my 
friends,” Gertrude spoke, now with per- 
fect steadiness, ‘‘before your boys will be 
sailing across the seas to this broken country 
I have been trying totell you about. Some 
of them may know French; but I fancy 
they are like most American boys, igno- 
rant of any language except their own. I 
am offering to teach French to anybody 
who would like to learn it. From now on, 
I will hold French classes in my house 
every night of the week except Sundays.” 
This offer was greeted with profound si- 
lence, and then a violent outburst of 
applause. 

iss Benedict arose again. “If there 
are any questions about France, I am sure 
Mrs. Haviland will answer them.” 

There were questions. It seemed to 
Gertrude that she answered an intermt- 
nable series. Even after the main audience 
had sifted out of the hall, a big group, 
pressing close about the platform, re- 
mained. 

The next morning Gertrude moved 
Nabby’s blackboard into the living-room, 
brought chairs from all over the house and 
arranged them in rows. She hunted up all 
her French textbooks, and planned her 
first lesson. After an early dinner she sat 
down by the fire and waited. 

‘‘Suppose nobody comes,” she thought 
once, in a kind of panic. At a quarter past 
seven, however, Thelma Baldwin ap- 
peared with Dan Farmer. 

“You didn’t say anything about girls, 
Mrs. Haviland,” Thelma began; “‘but as 
lots of us will go to France, and as I have 
every intention of getting there some way, 
I thought you wouldn’t mind.” 

“That was only carelessness on my 
part,” Gertrude reassured her. “I want 
the girls.” 

Only two other girls came, but there 
were nineteen boys. The next night others 
appeared, and the next, still others. A few 
dropped out as soon as they discovered 
that French could not be absorbed through 
the pores. But a little group of twenty- 


odd were very steady, and at times there 


were as many as forty. 

In the meantime, the newspapers were 
filled with war, and America’s prepara- 
tions for war. This flood washed out of 
them all matters of minor importance. It 
worked a benefit to Gertrude. The three 
years of Will Haviland’s desertion had 
expired, and the case came up in the Ryles- 
town court. Will did not, of course, con- 
test it. Gertrude had been dreading her 
day in court, but it took a surprisingly 
brief time. And there was no note of it in 
any Boston paper. In his little subsequent 


‘Isnt it FORmidable. 
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yd Makin 
Embarrassin 
Mistakes in English 


OU are sized up every day by what 

you say and write. The words you 

use; how you use them; your spelling, 
grammar, pronunciation—these give others 
the measure of your education. 


Others quite naturally thmk you are 
lacking in culture if you say “between you 
and I,.’ instead of “between you and me;’’ 
if you use “who” for “whom,” and “shall” 
for “will;” if you =), ‘thosPITable” when 
you should say “HOSpitable;” or if you 
make similar common blunders. Fairly or 
unfairly, you are always mercilessly ju 
by the character of the English you use. 


Sherwin Cody’s New Invention 


_ For the first time in the history of educa- 
tion there 18 a way to improve your English 
’ 


uickly and surely. Sherwin Cody, per 
the best-known teacher of practical a 
has perfected and patented a remarkable 
device which will quickly find and correct 
the mistakes you unconsciously make. 
Correct English soon becomes a habit. 


Already over 41,000 individuals, in every 
walk of life, have made use of this invention 
—business men, teachers, physicians, law- 
yers, ministers, editors—in fact, men and 
women in every profession, in every trade, 
and of every age. 


This method is so remarkably successful 
because it concentrates, not on useless rules, 
but on the formation of correct habits. There 
is no hard study. Only fifteen minutes a 
day is required, over a short period, and the 
instruction is guaranteed to improve your 
English to your satisfaction, or it costs you 
nothing. 


FREE — ‘‘How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English’’ 


If you are efficient in English it will give you great- 
er confidence; if you are deficient you surely want to 
know it. For this reason Mr. has prepared a 
simple 15-minute test which you can take in your own 
home. The correct answers are given so you can tell 
at once just where you stand. Write today for this 
test—it is free. We will also gladly mail you Mr. 
Cody’s new free book, ‘‘How to §| and Write 
Masterly English.” Merely mail the coupon or a 
postal card. Free yourself of the em errors 
in English that make you feel ill at ease. You can 
never achieve your greatest possibilities until you do 
master English. Write today. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
910 Searle Building 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
910 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your New Free Book, ‘‘How to 
Speak and Write Masterly English,”’ and also the 15- 
minute Test. 
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on a fender! 

If you are skeptical about your 
ability to paint your car with Effecto 
Auto Enamel, just touch up some of 
those rusty spots on a fender. Then 
you'll begin to realize the possibili- 
ties In one or two coats of Effecto, 
the original automobile enamel. 

A few dollars’ worth of Effecto, 
several hours of interesting work and 
twenty-four hours for drying will 
make your old car look like new. 
Effecto is free flowing and self-level- 
ing. It dries without runs, laps or 
brush marks. 

Effecto is not a paint, wax or 
polish; it is made in eight popular 
enamel colors, Finishing (clear var- 
nish) and Top & Seat Dressing. 
Sold by paint and hardware dealers. 
Free Quarter Pint Can of Black Effecto Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing cost and we 
will send you a quarter pint of Black Effecto Enamel 
which you can try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of Local 
Dealers Sent on Request 


If you wish a professional finishing job, your auto- 
uiobile painter can secure the very best results with one 
of the several Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 


Pratt & LamBert-Inc. 
151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 97 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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talk with her, Barton Chase explained 
that she was a free woman, but that she 
could not remarry for six months. 

“You have no idea how little that ine 
terests me, Uncle Bart,’’ Gertrude come 
mented. 

When she returned to Rock Harbor it 
was with a sense that a great burden had 
dropped from her. “‘Now,” she thought 
to herself, ‘‘I am md of the past. All 
the ties are broken.’ However, she had 
reckoned without Emily Ellis. Within a 
month the following note appeared: 


Dearest GERTRUDE: I know you will 
want me to tell you at once that Will and 
Alicia went over to New York nearly a month 
ago and were married very quietly there. Of 
course, they are not legally married in Mas- 
sachusetts at all. Alicia’s aunt told Mrs. Dow- 
ney, and she told me, that they had every in- 
tention of waiting the necessary number of 
years to marry legally in Massachusetts; but 
our coming into the war changed everything 
for them. Will will of course get right into the 
service, and he wanted Alicia to be his wife 
before he left. So that was why they were mar- 
ried in New York. 

After they were married, they went away 
for a little trip. Then they came back to May- 
wood and settled in the Haviland homestead. 
They keep awfully quiet. One scarcely sees 
them. they seem so absorbed in each 
other—really you would think nobody lived 
here but them. It is almost insulting, the calm 
way they ignore us all. 

Well, another year of war has rolled by. I 
don’t suppose it will affect your little com- 
munity much. I am so sorry for that, because 

ou would be so thrilled by the things that are 
Gaapenite here. I will try and keep you in 
touch with it all. Give my love to the dear 
children. I do so want to see them. 
Affectionately, Emity. 


ERTRUDE’S life quickened now. It 

was as though the broad, shallow, le- 
thargic stream of her three years in Rock 
Harbor had suddenly dropped into a chan- 
nel so narrow and deep that it produced 
rapids. The night that she received Emily 
Ellis’s letter, Ira Forbes called. 

“I’m leaving for Plattsburg to-morrow, 
Gertrude,” he announced. 

““You’re leaving, Ira!” Gertrude ex- 
claimed. ‘You're leaving!”” And then, as 
though she were clutching at a triviality 
for support: ‘‘After all the work and 
thought you’ve put into the ‘Roll Call,’ 


it seems tragic to let it drop back again.” 


“Well, it will drop back some,’ Ira 
explained. ‘“‘Holden’s a man, but 
not inspired. However, I'm lucky to get 
him. I’m going to ask you to help, too.” 

“‘1?” Gertrude said. ‘““The‘ Roll Call’? 

““Yes—I want you to write a weekly 
letter on the war news of the week, in the 
light of your own knowledge of France.” 

“A weekly letter!” Gertrude exclaimed, 
aghast. ‘“‘Why, I have never written any- 
thing for publication in my life!” 

“No, and you never made a speech 
before in your life. Look back over the 
past three years, and count up the things 
you’ve done for the first time!”’ 

Gertrude sighed deeply. ‘‘Of course 
I’ve got to say ‘Yes’, and | suppose I shall 
do it somehow. But I never was so fright- 
ened about anything before!” 

Ira’s absence made a gap in Gertrude’s 
life. But she set herself to the task he had 
left in that eagerness of spirit with which 
always, nowadays, she accepted the chal- 
enge of work. 

er first weekly letter for the “Roll 
Call” involved a real struggle. She wrote 


several opening paragraphs, which she 
destroyed one after the other. Suddenly, 
Olivia Benedict’s words of advice in re 
gard to her lecture came back to her: 
‘Tell them exactly what you would like 
to know yourself if Happy were going 
over-seas, and you fad never been in 
France.” 

The idea came: an open letter to an 
imaginary American mother, to describe 
to her exactly what the scene would be on 
which her son would gaze when he landed: 
what the village would be like in which he 
lived; the house in which he was billeted; 
the people in that house. Her ideas began 
to flow. 

A curious thing happened at the end. 
When she came to make her last copy, 
she found that she had not begun the 
letter, ‘“Dear American Mother,’? but 
“* Dear Ira.” 

The summer was flying by. It seemed 
to Gertrude that each day brimmed fuller 
than the last. And then suddenly she 
imposed a new task upon herself. One 
night she read in the Boston paper an 
announcement which would spell revolu- 
tionary changes for Rock Harbor. The 
tewn had been chosen as the site of an 
aviation camp. Gertrude was astute 
enough to realize the possibilities in this 
situation, and the personal aspect in these 
possibilities lashed upon her. Inevitably, 
there would come a derand for houses in 
Rock Harbor. Automatically, rents would 
go up. 3 
She remembered that Ira had once 
suggested turning the barn into a house, 
the shed into a bungalow. She called up 
David Ely, the contractor, one morning, 
and‘asked him to come to see her. By 
night, they had worked out a rough plan 
for the rebuilding of both structures. 
Within two days the work began. 


[ATE that fall came the longest letter 
ii Gertrude had yet received from Emily 
is. 


Dearest GERTRUDE: Isn’t it awful the 
way this terrible war keeps up? Sometimes I 
fear that we'll die, and our children will die, 
and thetr children will die, and still it will be 
going on. I have been so busy ever since I 
came back from Europe, I don’t know what to 
do. What with the Red Cross and everything. 

Now I am going to give you all the news 
about Will and Alicia. 

My dear, they have been the cleverest things 
you ever saw in your life. For months they 
went their own way, just exactly as though 
everything they had done was all right, and 
everybody was bound to approve. They did 
not avoi people, but they made no effort to 
see them. Will, of course, was his natural self 
on the train with the men, and Alicia always 
bowed to her friends if they bowed to her. But 
she never bowed first, and never made any 
attempt to talk with them. It was awfully 
clever of her; but that wasn’t the only clever 
thing they did. 

You see, that uncle of Alicia’s—Colonel 
Denby, the one who got me into the Red Cross 
—died this year and left her fifty thousand 
dollars. Well, whether it was her inheritance 
or whether Will has been unusually successful, 
or both, nobody knows, but the first thing we 
knew she was spending money like anything. 
They began to rebuild the old wing on the 
Haviland homestead. Will had drawn up plans. 


Plans! A remote throbbing hurt Ger- 
trude’s heart. How, in the Fist year of 
their marriage, she had worked with Will 
over those plans! She knew every detail 
of that stately addition which was going 


b 
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€0Q_ grow onto the main house when their 
ship came in. 


There began to be all kinds of rumors of 
how beautiful it was going to be, and what 
wonderful bargains chey had picked up in the 
way of period furniture. Subsequently they 
did some work on the main house. You re- 
member how run-down it had become? 


For a moment the words of the letter 
faded out. Gertrude suddenly saw the 
drawing-room at Maywood. Curiously, 
all the time she had lived there it had 
a p peared to her exactly as it looked on the 
day she entered it as a bride. But now she 
saw it in a new light—dingy, unkempt, 
neglected. 

he letter came back under her eyes, 
but the words swam. 


We heard that they were doing marvelous 
things with old landscape paper which Will had 
imported from abroad, aid that they had made 
a perfect Sheraton dining-room. Well, of 
course, you can imagine how wild Maywood 
was to see all this. It was only curiosity, of 
course. You must realize that there was no 
disloyalty to you. But people began to call. I, 
myself, went very early, because I knew you 
would want me to tell you all about it. 

They have certainly made a wonderful place 
of it. The dining-room—my dear, it looks like 
an English country house. And as for the new 
wing, the whole lower floor is library. You know 
that books were always Alicia’s fad. There are 
two big, broad Italian tables, and the most 
sumptuous couches I have ever seen in my 
life. 

Lots of people must have called during the 
summer, for early in the fall Alicia gave two 
teas, one first for the women, and then a second 
one, Sunday, a sort of high tea for both men 
and women. | must say that everybody in 
Maywood turned out. Again, of course, curi- 
osity, my dear. 

And r must say both teas were a success. 
You see, Alicia had put in an old-fashioned 
garden in the very same spot that Will’s grand- 
mother used to have one. You know how 
successful she is with growing things. Well, 
my dear, this tea simply blazed with fall flowers. 
Yet you wouldn’t have thought that she had 
taken anything out of the garden, for it was one 
glory. You remember how the lawn has always 
looked, ever since we knew it. 


Another picture leaped into Gertrude’s 
mind. A mangy lawn with a bicycle, a 
pogo-stick, a pair of roller skates lying on 
it—and above the ragged hedge the mov- 
ing torso of the postman. . . + 


People stayed and stayed. The whole house 
was open, and I give you my word everybody 
just wandered about it in the most extraordi- 
nary fashion. They have made the bedrooms 
delightful; all old furniture, except the north 
guest-room, which has one of those modern 
painted sets. The chintzes and linens are all 
in the exquisite style that Alicia would choose. 
They have been quite busy socially this fall 
until Will went overseas. He did not go to 
training-camp as early as many. You couldn’t 
blame him really—it was so long that he and 
Alicia had waited for each other. 

I do hope that you are well, Gertrude dear, 
and that the children are well too. And re- 
member, if you ever want to return for a visit— 
and I am sure the time will come when you will 
—my house 1s always open to you. 

Somehow, I have a feeling that one day you 
will take your place, as you rightfully should, 
among your old friends. You don’t have to see 
them or associate with them. People will show 
no partiality. Indeed, you will be astonished at 
the way your old associates will rally round 
you. ever, EMILy. 


In the meantime, Rock Harbor sim- 
mered with excitement. The aviation 
camp was almost completed. The young 


Your hair can be young-looking, 
too, (See suggestions below.) 


Too Oily? 
Dandruff ? 


- Too Dry? 
Falling ? 


{ 4 Stmple Treatments }- 


Diz your hair disappoint you? 
Does it lack the youthful look, 
the lustre you wish for it? Then it is 
probably subject to one of the four 
conditions mentioned above. And it 
will probably respond to one of the 
four treatments outlined below. 


These suggest- 
ed treatments 
are all simple. 
They are all 
based on au- 
thoritative ad- 
vice on how to 
care forthe hair. 


Packer’s Tar Soap, which is the 

- basis of these treatments, is:as safe, 
mild and yet efficient a shampoo soap 
as can be made. For over halfa century 
it has been recommended by the 
foremost physicians specializing in the 
care of the hair and scalp. 


for DANDRUFF 


Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff need not result in serious conse- 
quences if carefully and properly treated. The 
Packer Method of treatment, based on modern 
thought, will be found in the booklet which 
comes with each cake of Packer's Tar Soap, 


for DRY hair 


Successful shampooing removes the accumula- 
tions of surface oil from the scalp. This 
makes the hair seem dry at first but this dry- 
ness is temporary and only noticeable for a 
day or two. If dryness persists it is probably 
due to inactivity of the oil glands—a condition 
requiring special care and treatment. You will 
find an authoritative treatment for dry hair 
in the booklet packed with each cake of 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for OILY hair 


Too oily hair is produced by an over activity 
of the oil glands. A special treatment for 
oily hair, including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for FALLING hair 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer 
treatment for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair 
(you will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each cake of Packer's 
Tar Soap). If, however, the regular use of 
this Packer treatment does not stop the loss 
of your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you see a scalp specialist. 


Sample and Book 10c 


For 10¢ we will send a 
Care for the Hair and 


nerous sample of Packer’s Tar Soap and our book, “How to 
alp,”’ containing scores of reliable facts and hints helpful in 


keeping your hair healthy and Rage hale Address The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc., 
ew 


Dept. 86-J, Box 85, G. P. O., 


insure correct mailing.) 


PACKER’S 


Each cake 
in a metal 
soap box 


ork, 


N. Y. (Print your name and address, to 


4 


with each cake 


What to do for dry hair. 

How co treat oily hair, 

Modern dandruff 
treatment. 

How to massage. 

Whar to do for falling 
hair. 


These and many other 
important questions an- 
swered in the informative 
booklet packed with each 
cake. 


Hair that is alive, lustrous, glow 
ing | The reward of the intelligent 
care outlined below, 
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One-thirty and the 
Day’s Work done! 


‘GETTING DINNER’? is the 
bugaboo that keeps countless thou- 
sands of women from enjoying to 
the full the glorious sunshine of a 
summer’s afternoon. 


But—there are other thousands of 
women that “get dinner” without in- 
terfering with the health or happi- 
ness of themselves or their families. 
These are the women who own Gas 
Ranges equipped with the Lorain 
Oven Heat Regulator. 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


In the oven of a Lorain-equipped Gas 
Range you can cook a Whole Meal at one 
time. By setting the Lorain Red Wheel at 
a very low temperature, you can go miles 
away for several hours, supremely confident 
that a delicious, hot dinner will be ready 
to serve when you return. 


A Lorain Self-regulating Oven insures 
perfect baking results. And you can do all 
your fruit-canning in this magic oven, too— 
better, easier, cheaper, quicker. 


Gas Companies, Department Stores, Hard- 
ware, Furniture and Stove Dealers, 
wherever gas is available, sell Gas Ranges 
equipped with the Red Temperature Wheel 
of Lorain—the ORIGINAL Oven Heat 
Regulator. 


e 
AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1124 Chouteau Ave. Se. Louis, Mo. 


gives youd 
choice ofanymeas- 
ured and control- 
led oven heat for 
any kind of oven 
cooking or baking. 


Unless the 

tor has a Red 

Wheel ie is NOT 
a LORAIN 


men gradually vanished from Rock Har- 
bor, sucked into the great maw of the war. 
Throck Newnham had gone. Dan Farmer 
had gone. Thelma Baldwin had left for 
France with the Y.M.C.A. Gertrude’s 
classes consisted now mainly of boys of 
sixteen and seventeen. 

One night there came a knock, late. 


The French class had left, but Gertrude - 


was still up, working on the next night’s 
lesson. She opened the door to a man in 
uniform—lIra. 

“They have given me leave for a few 
days,” he explained, as he shook hands. 
“That generally means we're sailing soon.” 

“You're really going, Ira! Oh, don’t 
let— I can’t make myself believe it!” 

“‘It doesn’t seem possible to me,” Ira 
said, with a short laugh. ‘‘I’ve waited so 
long. And of course I am pretty exhila- 
rated; but then you know how I’ve felt all 
along about that. Only two things bother 
me—Lydia and you.” 

“Lydia!” Gertrude exclaimed. “‘I don’t 
have to tell you, I know, that I'll do every- 
thing I can for Lydia. But don’t bother 
about me. I can take care of myself.” 


[R4 paid no attention to her. “Lydia is 
taken care of financially,” he went on; 
‘but you’re dependent on that— And 
I’ve made some investigation. They’ve 
ut him in the Quartermaster General’s 
partment. They'll set him to building 
camps over there. Something might hap- 
pen, and then you'd be up against ie. 
Gertrude, won’t you come right down 
with me to Doctor Williams’s, and get 
married now?” 

His proposal glided easily enough, as 
far as his manner and the tone of his voice 
were concerned, from the sentences which 
preceded it. Gertrude, though, could do 
nothing for a moment but stare. 

‘You don’t mean to tell me; you haven’t 
the nerve to sit there and tell me,” Ira 
arraigned her, “that you don’t know I’m 
in love with you!”’ 

‘“‘Of course I don’t know it!” Gertrude 
asped. A dizziness enveloped, suffocated 
er. But out of that vertigo, pictures 

flashed . . . words echoed .. . glances 
arrowed. ... 

‘“‘Of course I know it,” she corrected 
herself; ‘“bue, as I live, Ira, I didn’t know 
that I knew it!” 

“I’m not asking you if you love me,” 
Ira went on. ‘You don’t have to tell me. 
I know. I’m no fool. You're still ab- 
sorbed in another man.” 

“T chink chat’s not quite true,” Ger- 
trude said. ‘“‘But I am absorbed in a sit- 
uation. It dominates me. It prisons me. 
Sometimes I’m afraid I shall never pull 
myself free!” 

“Oh, I understand all about that,” Ira 
said. ‘‘It’s strange, too. Here you are, a 
woman in the prime of your life, an abso- 
lutely radiant creature. Don’t try to tell 
me that you’re naturally cold. I know 
you're not!” 

Gertrude did not contradict him, and 
he went on: 

‘‘T’ve been in love with you for a long 
while. I don’t exactly know when it 
began. I didn’t take much notice of you 
at first. I knew that you’d had a hard 
time, and I was sorry for you—but that 
let me out. I guess it started the night I 
took you to the doctor’s. Anyway, when 
I saw you start to clear this place alone, I 
had a sort of irresistible pull in your direc- 

x 


tion. Morning « _—norning I swore 
myself I'd st away, but I ca 
couldn’t help it. 

“‘And then I’ve always had a stray 
feeling about Joy—as though she were 
child—not his. How I studied her { 
the first time I saw her—hoping there 
no trace of him in her!” 

The tears co | Gertrud:’ 
eyes, grew so big that the, uropped fi 
her chick eyelashes. 

““However, there’s no use talking & 
way. It won’t do anybody any 
I'd like to feel you were all provi 
I’ve got some income, you know. Wi: 
not marry me to-night! I don’t exp 
you to be my wife except in name.” 

The slow tears were still dropping 
Gertrude’s lashes. ‘‘Of course [’'m go: 
to say no, Ira. I can’t doit. I can’t 
how! You don’t know, though, how: 
touches me that you care. . . . But don 
worry, I shall be all mght: when my 
houses are let.” 

Ira tried to talk about other thi 
“That first letter of yours in the _ 
Call’ was a corker!”’ he approved. “ 
sounded just thenghtnote fora beginnin:." 

He rambled on. Suddenly, in the mds 
of a sentence, he leaped to his feet, 
out his hand with an abrupt ree | 

Gertrude followed him to the door, 
her arms about his neck, kissed him. 
submitted to her caress without retum 
it. But as her arms moved away, ¥ 
dropped his head on her breast for 2 nm 
ment with the gesture of a tired child. . 


AF EW nights later occurred an episoa 
almost as troubling. Curt Franti 
who had attended the French classes reg 
larly until he went to training camp, ! 
turned to Rock Harbor, also on leave. 4 
came every night to the French class. 
the boys, he had always been the mostrez 
lar attendant, the most absorbed studag 

The last night of his leave he stayed 
talk long after the others had gone. 
the impulse of compassion which alra 
filled her when the boys left for cam 
Gertrude followed him to the door. 

Curt was much the handsomest 5c 
man in her group. He, was, indeed, t 
handsomest young man in Rock Har 
Gertrude became admiringly conscous 
she stood ‘before him, of his height 
wide-shouldered slimness: his waist 
slender as a girl’s, his bnilliant, ca 
blond coloring. 

He delayed, talking disjointedly of 
and that. Then suddenly his arms rea 
forward and whipped her onto his b 
Before she could move, he had kissed 
many times. 

“IT have been crazy about you 
since you started to teach me, he= 
mured; “and I made up my mu 
wouldn’t leave without telling you %. 
I know you don’t have any more us 
me than an old shoe!” His young * 
took a deeper drop. ‘‘ Bur—but— 
don’t come back, remember I loved v4 

It had all happened with bewlcer@ 
speed. Before Gertrude could collect > 
self, the tall figure was walking atastn 
pace into the darkness, had me 
it. It was as though the touch oft 
young lips had given her girlhood bat 

er—a_ girlh iricredibly ncher 
more vital than she had ever know 4. 
those dull years of her youth. 
(To be concluded) 
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Does Hap 


HERE is nocatalog number 

for‘‘happiness,’’ but we sell 

it just the same. You’]] not 
find it illustrated, but it appears on 
every page. The frock for the young 
_lady’s first party ; the boy’s bicycle; 
dad’s radio; mother’s new coat. 
- Don’t they all mean happiness? 
And could all of them be had if 
‘Sears, Roebuck and Co. wasn’t 
able to sell good merchandise at 
_ such low prices? 


A customer recently wrote us: 
«<I take great pleasure in showing 
_my furniture to my neighbors. | 
shall always advertise you by your 
honesty and great bargains.” 


Things like that—and every 
day’s mail contains a great many 
such letters—make us feel that we 
are a real factor in the lives of mil- 
tions of American families. You 
could hardly blame us for feeling a 


bit proud in helping these folks to 


Sears, Roebuck anaCo. 


PHILADELPHIA =; 
DALLAS +; 


CHICAGO ; 


piness 
Cost Too Much? 


A} 


a little happiness they might not 
otherwise have been able to obtain. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. brings 
the trading centers of the Old 
World and the New World as well 
direct to the doors of our nine million 
customers; they see in our catalogs, 
at prices they can afford, the things 
they need, and the luxuries they 
have wanted. 


One-fourth of all the families in 
the United States know that we 
guarantee them a saving on every- 
thing they buy; know we sell only 
quality merchandise, honestly illus- 
trated and described. They know, 
tou, that we ship all orders in less 
than 24 hours. 


Sond for Your FREE Cipy 


If you haven’t a copy of our New Big 
General Catalog, send for it today. This 
convenient coupon will bring you free our 
great Fall and Winter book, with its 
35,000 bargains, 


Our New Big Catalog for Fall 
and Winter is ready. It shows 
35,000 bargains on everything 
needed for the family, the home 
and the farm. Send for it today. 


KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE 


Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 80A84 
Chicago + Philadelphia Kansas City + Dallas + Seattle 

Send Latest General Catalog. 
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AT DIZZY HEIGHTS...... 
he spreads a coat of red-lead 


AILY he dan- 
les in mid- 
air. The steel 
skeleton of a building that 1s to 
be, or a network of bridge cables, 
is his only foothold. Where he 
works, breezes become whistling 
gales striving to tear him from his 
precarious perch. Below him move 
many tiny dots, skeltering about 
like so many ants, all unaware of 
one of their kind who works at 
dizzy heights just to spread a thin 
red film of lead paint. 

“Why,” you ask, “‘must he do 
it?’? Because upon the thorough- 
ness with which he spreads this 
red flm—upon its ability to pro- 
tect the surface it covers —rest, 
in no small measure, the safety of 
the structure and the lives of 
thousands. 


Protecting the strongest steel 


The best protector for metal sur- 
faces used by man today 1s pure 
red-lead paint, made from lead. 
This metal-protecting film of red- 
lead paint is so important that the 
hardest-to-get-at places of our 
tallest skyscrapers receive a thor- 
ough red-leading regardless of the 
fact that they will later be shielded 
from the weather by walls of brick 
and mortar. And railroad cars, 
ships, signal towers, farm machin- 
ery, water tanks, filling station 
pumps, life-boats, tin roofs, gas 
tanks, coal piers, even the “Iron 
Policeman” on the corner—these 
are but a few of thousands of 
places where red-lead paint 1s on 
guard against rust. 


Why Dutch Boy red-lead? 


The United States Navy, eminent 
engineers, contractors and builders 


WHY? 


prefer Dutch Boy 
red-lead because 
of its great dura- 
bility and economy of application: 
It brushes out so evenly that it 
makes a superior film which sticks 
tight to the metal surface. Prop- 
erly maintained, such a film gives 
complete and lasting protection. 


Dutch Boy red-lead comes in 
paste form. When mixed with pure 
inseed oil, it makes an orange-red 


paint which, if desired, can be tmt- 
ed to any dark color. 


Paint booklet sent free 
HE “Handy Book on Paint- 


ing, a storehouse of general 
paint facts and formulas, will be 
sent to anyone free. A section of 
this handbook is devoted so the 
protection of metal surfaces. It 
tells how to prepare the surface 
for painting, how to mix and how 
to apply the paint. We shall also 
be glad to give you any specific 
information on any particular 
painting problem you may have. 


Other Dutch Boy Products 


Besides red-lead, the Dutch Boy | 


line of products includes flatting 
oil, linseed oil, solder, | 
babbitt metals and NN 
white-lead. % 

If you would hike to 
know more about any of 
these or other uses of 
lead, write to 


Our nearest | ‘Svwtwamscs 
branch. setae Oe 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.3 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; Chicago, a est 18th Se.3 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland ,820 West 
Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San 
Francisco, 485 California St.; Pittsburgh, Nationa] 
lead and Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.,437 Chestnut St. 


glimpsed each other in time to stop bef 
the collision.” 

Fortunate indeed is that dispatched 
whom such an experience has never cog 
Some men have broken completely u 
the strain of such a moment. 
history of railroading more than oneg 
is recorded where a dispatcher has trieg 
wipe out a mistake that took a tolfj 
human life by shooting himself. Onkf 
strong man survives this job. ay 

After grueling months in the tra 
master’s and dispatcher’s chairs, Kal 
was finally placed in the most diffiel 
division superintendency of the entaE 
none-too-easy Santa Fé system—at L# 
Vegas, New Mexico. His division was 
mountain one, where the road struggles 
through the famous Raton Pass and, at 
elevation of more than five thousand fe 
above the level of the sea, pierces throug 
the crest of a divide before it begins # 
descent toward the southwest once ag 
A comparatively few miles beyond the 
Raton is the almost equally difficult 
Glorietta. 

These two passes and the hard miles of 
line between them were single-tracked and 
without the parallel tunnels that have nor 
so simplified the operating problem. Of 
the Raton it was then said that it did one 
of two things: it either made real rail- 
road executives, or it sent men, crushed 
and beaten, out upon the human scrap- 
heap. 


URN was in thecrucible. He wasunder 
the test and he knew it. He was strug: 
gling, against odds, to keep open that 
ttle neck. One of the odds against which 
he fought every day was the constant de 
railing of freight trains up in the pass. It 
seemed as if not one day could pass with 
out a train running off the track. 

Tried almost beyond patience—and no 
one has ever accused him of more than 
ordinary patience—he went out one day 
to walk up the mountain. He took hi 
roadmaster with him. He kept his eyes 
upon the track. Suddenly he stopped, 
looked up and said to the roadmaster: 

“I have found the trouble. Now | 
know why those box cars are going off up 
here all the time. The elevation of your 
outer rail is too high. What’s your ele 
vation here? Seven inches?” 

‘Eight,’ admitted the roadmaster. 

Kurn smiled, a bit grimly. He had 
come to know track by this time. 

“If we were putting our trains down 
this hill at eighty-five or ninety miles an 
hour, that elevation might be all right. 
But it is a different story for a passenge! 
train coming up at thirty miles, or 4 
freight at four. You’d better knock out 
that elevation, say, down to three or four 
inches—and our derailments will end. -s 
it stands, almost any train is just bound 
to walk off that track.” 

The roadmaster demurred. Hadn’t ht 
better take it up with the general super 
intendent? Kurn saw, for the first time. 
that the roadmaster distrusted him. 

Kurn’s boiled. At just that 
moment he probably was the maddest 
man in the entire world. 

“You had better start mght out on 2 
walk,” he began, in that voice that some 
times 
‘‘and keep nght on walking—right fast— 


comes so familiar to his associates, _ 


and down the other side of the mounta!”. | 


For\you’re out. Right from this moment. 
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go only so far— 


after that it is up to your dentifrice 


IT IS physically impossible to 
brush every surface and crevice 
of your teeth where decay may 
begin. It is also impossible for 
any tooth-brush to protect your 
gums from irritation or infec- 
tion. The real work of protec- 
tion on the grinding surfaces of 
your teeth, and especially at that 
vital place, The Danger Line, is 
up to your dentifrice. 

Your gums thin out to a very 
fine, delicate edge where they 
come in contact with the teeth. 
If you look closely, you can 
see the tiny V-shaped crevices 
formed by this union of your 
gums and teeth. You will find 
these crevices on the outside of 
your teeth, in between your teeth 
and in back of your teeth. They 
form The Danger Line. 

Particles of food and germs 
collect in these tiny crevices of 
The Danger Line. Acids form 


which cause Acid Decay of the 
teeth and irritation of the gums. 
In time the gums break down. 
Such conditions are favorable to 
Pyorrhea and loss of teeth. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream, made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, 
is a safe, scientific means of neu- 
tralizing the acids in the mouth, 
which, unless neutralized, cause 
Acid Decay and often Pyorrhea. 
Tiny particles of this ideal pro- 
tective dentifrice will reach all 
the pits and hidden crevices of 
your teeth which are inacces- 
sible to any tooth-brush. There 
they will remain, neutralizing 
acids as they form, protecting 
the teeth from Acid Decay, less- 
ening the peril of Pyorrhea. 

Remember then your tooth- 
brush can go only so far. Select 
a dentifrice that will go the rest 
of the way to safe, effective pro- 
tection. At druggists. 


Don’t forget Squibb Week—October 24th to 31st 


SQUIBBS DENTAL CREAM 
Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


SQUIBB’S MILK OF MAGNESIA—The Standard of Quality—from which 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is made—is recommended 
It may be purchased in large and small bottles from your druggist. 
have not used Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, we urge you to try 


- ere. 
you 
it and 


by physicians eve 


note its definite superiority—its entire freedom from earthy, alkaline taste. 
The “Priceless Ingredient” of every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 


*25000™ 


In 508 Cash Awards 
Squibb Educational Contest 


Each advertisement of E. R. Squibb & Sons has 
an educational purpose. It gives information 
which, if followed, will lead to better health. 
To help accomplish this purpose, we will dis- 
tribute $25,000.00 in cash awards among 508 con- 
testants who give the best answers to eleven 
questions. 

Ten of these eleven questions appear in this 
column. The eleventh and last question will be 
announced on Saturday, October 24, 1925. 


The Questions 


Notice that none of the contest questions is difficult 
to answer, nor does the answering of them require 
professional or technical knowledge. You can get 
the information you need to answer these questions 
from Squibb advertisements—follow them regularly. 


1. What is “The Danger Line” in the mouthP Why 
is it so call 

2. How can you best guard your teeth against Acid 
Decay and your gums against Pyorrhea and thus 
maintain your general health P 

3. What is the important constituent of Squibb’s 
Dental Cream? Why is it so important? 

4. Why should a dental cream be free from grit or 
similar abrasives? 

*S. Of what value are antiseptics, germ-destroying 
chemicals or astringents in a dental cream P 

*6. Why should a dental cream be free from sub- 
stances that would be harmful when continually 
used in the mouth? 

7. Why is a correct dentifrice of the utmost im- 
portance in the care of children’s mouths? 

8. Why should you have in the family medicine 
cabinet only such products as are approved by 
your physicianP 

9. State one or more points of superiority in each 
of the following products: Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia, Squibb’s Castor Oil, Squibb’s Cod-Liver 
Oil, Squibb’s Epsom Salt, Squibb’s Bicarbonate 
of Soda. 

10. Why is it important to consider the “Priceless 
Ingredient” before you buy? 


*Amended 
The Awards 
lst award $2,000.00 
2nd award 1,500.00 
3rd award 1,000.00 
2 = awards of 500.00 each 
x awards of 250.00 each 
50 = awards of 100.00 each 
100 awards of 50.00 each 
350 awards of 25.00 each 
508 awards totaling $25,000.00 


100 Special Awards of $25.00 Each 


One hundred of the $25.00 awards will be set 
aside for the 100 contestants who give the best 
answers to any one question. Winners of the 
general awards will not be eligible for these 
special awards. Thus you may answer only 
one of the eleven questions, or if you answer 
all or any number of the eleven questions, and 
your answers as a whole do not win a general 
award, you have a chance to win one of these 
special awards. 


You Need the FREE Booklet 


We have prepared a new booklet, entitled “The 
Squibb ucational Contest.” This little book- 
let is filled with interesting and helpful infor- 
mation, which we believe will be of value to 
ou in answering the questions in this contest. 
t also contains the conditions of the contest. 
You should have this booklet. We shall be 
pleased to mail you a copy free of charge. To 
assure receipt of your copy at an early date, we 
suggest that you mail the coupon below at once. 


CONTEST EDITOR, E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


P. O. Box 1132, City Hall Station, New York 

Please send me a copy of your free booklet, 
“The Squibb Educational Contest.” 17-AA 
De NIN icictevcslbaichcisclestnissetasdaebcmaesistin ciliate ehanileihiadtbuliamenameneitien 
SOE OO Ciaiscsscesencinisetatndnosciicnccesnsicnaneddabaciaasaidenitnussiiankisaetdtgdidbens 
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In Your Car 


U’LL be surprised how quickly the Arvin 
Special gets into action. As soon as you’re 
under way it begins to heat. And by the time 
your engine gets warmed up—boy, how it’s heatin’ } 


Heat shoots out of the Arvin into your car, just 
like heat pours out of the floor-registers in your 
home. And the Arvin circulates its heat through- 
out your car—drives chill and damp away. 


The Arvin Special is available for Ford, Chev- 
rolet and Dodge cars—the Arvin Regular for Ford 
and Overland. You or any garage man can put 
an Arvin to work in your car quickly. Get yours 
now. Then, you will drive warm and snug in the 
chill mornings and evenings of fall. And you will 
be ready when winter comes. 


Every Arvin is sold under a direct from factory to user 
guarantee of complete satisfaction. Get your Arvin NOW 


-o 


THE LOW COST OF ARVIN HEAT 


Special Type for 


FORD - - + «+ « $6.00 
CHEVROLET - - «- 6,50 
DODGE- - + « « 9,00 


Also—Regular Type for 
FORD « « « « « -$1.95 
OVERLAND - - -«- 3.00 
Prices Slightly Higher in Canada und Far West 


-~* 


Indianapolis Pump & Tube Company 
General and Sales Offices—INDIANAPOLIS 


Pump and Tube Div. Arvin Heater Div. 
Greenwood, Ind. Columbus, Ind. 


Dan Patch Coaster Wagon Div. 
Connersville, Ind. 


Keeps You Warm in Your Car 
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you're out! You and the derailments have 
got to go. 

And they did. 

The day came when he fairly had out. 
grown the Raton. He had made himself 
master of by far the most difficult division 
on the road. It was not fair that he should 
be kept there forever. And so, in the slow 
path of railroad advancement, almost 


always growing slower as one approaches" 


the top, he was promoted—this time to 
the post of general superintendent, at La 
Junta, Colorado. 

Railroad men were beginning to hear of 
Kurn elsewhere. The Detroit, Toledo and 
Ironton (afterward to come into fame as a 
proving ground for Henry Ford’s experi- 
ments in rail transport) invited him one 
day to come to Detroit as its president. 
That was about a dozen years ago. Kum 
accepted the offer. He always has had a 
rather tender, sentimental feeling for the 
Michigan of his boyhood days. 

The Detroit, Toledo and Ironton was 
no Santa Fé. It had suffered from poverty 
of the most extreme sort all its years. 
Never had the big Western road, tn the 
days of its worst adversity, been so handi- 
eure as was this small one. 

ut Kurn went to its control with as 
much enthusiasm as if he had been brought 
East to run the Pennsylvania, or the New 
York Central. 

In the four years that he was president 
he not only succeeded in making the 
property actually earn a profit, but he also 

elped to dispose of it to Henry Ford. 
This done, Kurn’s real usefulness at 
Detroit was over. It served as a stepping 
stone to a far bigger task. 


F°OR nearly forty years the St. Louis-S:n 

Francisco Railway—generally known 
as the Frisco system—had had a career 
best described by the adjective ‘‘ check- 
ered.” It had had its ups and downs; it 
had passed through several receiverships 
and reorganizations. Seven years ago 
Kurn was called to it, to serve for a time 
as senior vice president before accepting 
its presidency. Lying in the hotly com- 
petitive railroad field it was losing rather 
than gaining ground all the while. 

This was the difficult job that was 
handed out to Kurn in 1918—in the forty- 
eighth year of his life: to take the property 
and make it into a real railroad, in physi- 
cal appearance, in personnel and in re- 
serve strength. 

‘To-day he has all but accomplisti:d that 
job. The Frisco has been put in first- 
class position physically, tracks relaid, 
many miles of double track laid down, new 
equipment purchased: a first-class railroad 
physically established. In its field the 
road at last stands firmly on its own feet. 
Kurn has no fear for its future. 

But it is in the personnel of the Frisco 
that he has accomplished his real triumph. 

No wholesale housecleaning took place 
when Kurn—by this time known every- 
where as a hard-fisted railroader—struck 
the Frisco. Nothing of the sort. With but 
one important exception, the staff of the 
line is to-day practically the same as 
when he first came to it seven years ago. 
The same men, but with a different spirit 
in their hearts and souls and minds. hey 
are working for the property now—one 
hundred per cent. If they were not, they 
would not be working there. You can 


| trust Kurn for(that. 
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From any viewpoint you may regard 
it, this fine new Overland Six is a 
remarkable motor-car. . . character- 
ful in style, delightful in performance 
... Fichly finished, masterfully en- 
gineered . . . handling at all speeds 
with an ease restful to men and a 
joy to women. 


Within many, many dollars of its price, 
there is nothing that can compare 
_ with this automobile, for quality... 
a 38-horsepower engine. . . 11234 
inch wheelbase. .. Larger main bear- 
ing surface . . . Pressure feed lubri- 


Willys-Overland, Inc.. Toledo, Obio 


yr, 
472 size~-beauty- 
-power:-price*in sheer 
excellence at low cost-this 


Jine six easily leads its feld 


cating system. . . Oil-tight universal 
joints... Heavier crown fenders... 
Two-tone polished lacquer finish 
. « e Genuine carpet floor-coverings 
. . . Very latest finger-type spark and 
throttle levers... Unusual room and 
comfort. 


See this fine, powerful Overland Six 
- a car you will delight to drive 

. . a car that you and yours will be 
proud to go about in. Easy terms. 
A small amount down. 52 weeks 
for the balance. Take along your 
present car to apply as part payment. 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Lid., Toronto, Canada 
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DeLuxe Sedan 
§1095 
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f.0.b.Toledo 
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It is unnecessary to further 
delay that much needed 
painting job—get in touch 
arrange through dealer Chosen ° ae : ; 

; g the right paint is serious business, 
and the painter for pro- 1+ results in astonishing differences in the life 
tection against further ek orones 
property loss, on conven- Property. : ‘ 
nae ese payeneets: Te oS cinit wcckon quluy, Ins becey dhoahd cadens 
provide a dependable and sbeagrett vei by year of service and 
economical protection foot of surface rather than by gallon. 
against weather, select Tinted Gloss Pai ffer five standards 
LUCASTINTED GLOSS for judg: orl Consider them all in “saving the 
PAINT, because: your property. 


Ser 
r oe 
ee 7 


IT COVERS mo square feet d thoroughly hides the 
surface, due to fines grinding ee higher peicentaoe of pure 

(2) linseed oil, and LUCAS’ superior methods of combining ail ingredients into 
one perfectly finished product. : 


IT BEAUTIFIES and its beauty lasts because of its high gloss and clear, 
@ perfect shades, made with pure tinting colors of Lucas’ own manufacture, 
possessing maximum permanency. 


IT LASTS 1 because it is made of hi ials, carefull 
(3) lected, scientifically Sanbined by skilled cine of loog parame el uae 


IT PROTECTS positively because its smooth, glossy surface is resistant to 
weather. Its elasticity prevents checking or cracking during temperature 
consequently preventing moisture, the cause of decay, from getting 

to the underlying surface. 


IT IS ECONOMICAL -Its greater protection saves costly repairs. 


Its GREATER COVERING CAPACITY reduces the cost of application. 


Its GREATER LASTING QUALITY decreases the cost per year of pro- 


tection. 
G Its GREATER BEAUTY increases the value of your property, reflects 
prosperity and radiates happiness. 


Ask the nearest Lucas dealer—or write us—tregarding the Easy Pay- 
ment Plan for preserving your property. 

BOOK ON HOME DECORATION—FREE 
Send to us for “The Book of Happiness”’ which gives artistic 
and scientific color combinations — interior and exterior. Written 


John iIacas&Co.,ine. 
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He is a martinet, this old-time _rail- 
roader. But that is because he believes 
that absolute discipline is the real founda- 
tion for railroading. 

““When I was in the ranks,” he said, “I 
always liked a good disciplinarian for my 
superior. An easy-going man may drop 
you for a mistake or he may not. Anyway, 
after a while you get to taking chances. 
But if you’re under a ‘martinet’ you al- 
ways know where you stand. 

“I never fire a man for making his first 
mistake. That mistake may be the best 
insurance against his ever making another. 
But if he keeps on making mistakes, if he 
seems to be showing no improvement— 
and often no real desire to improve— 
there is nothing left to do but to separate 
him from his job as soon as _ possible. 
Mistaken sympathy is fair neither to him 
nor the company. 

“Discipline on a railroad means begin- 
ning at the beginning and never letting a 
single detail get away from you. Just let 
me illustrate what I mean: A trainman is 
supposed to stand across the track from 
a switch that he has set until the train has 
passed—never on the same side of the 
rails as the switch. The standard rules of 
railroad practice here in the United 
States require this. 

“Suppose, however, that the brakeman 

rows just the least little bit careless, and 
begins to stand on the same side of the 
track as the switch target. Perhaps his 
boss—trainmaster or superintendent— 
comes by, notices this minor violation of 
rules, and sees fit to ignore it. The care- 
less employee, unnoticed and unchecked, 
becomes more careless. And by and by 
there is serious trouble; perhaps a bad 
wreck, with a loss of human life in- 
volved.” 


a HAT can you do with a man who 

is habitually careless?” I asked. 
‘*Reduce him as a way of punishment and 
sharpening his wits?’ 

Kurn did not hesitate for answer. 

‘Discharge him,” was his instant and 
decisive reply. “I do not believe in 
demotion, at any time. You are apt to 
have on your hands a man with a lurking 
grudge. A demoted employee or officer is 
a liability against a ad At the best, he 
always carnes in his heart a feeling that 
he has been made the victim of an in- 
justice. 

“And yet, on the other hand, discharge 
is a very dangerous weapon,” he con- 
tinued, ‘and only to be used under great 

rovocation. Never as a means of reprisal. 
On this road we will not discharge a man 
unless absolute necessity compels it. Too 
many good railroaders have been lost in 
this country because of careless firing by 
cocksure officers. 

‘I won't, myself, as head of this road, 
discharge a man hastily. I may, for his 
own good, talk pretty mn Dutch to him, 
especially if I get good and mad at him; 
but I won’t fire him, not at that moment, 
at any rate. To discharge a man at any 
time is serious business; and when you are 
mad at him, it is rank injustice. No 
matter how much I am provoked | al- 
ways go home, try to analyze the thing 
pretty carefully, and send for the man 
next day, when I am thoroughly cooled 
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go ae on the Frisco does not neces- 
sarily. work against a possible reinstate- 
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ment. I heard of a veteran conductor of 
more than thirty years of service on the 
property who was called up before the 
general manager, charged with a most 
serious offense—stealing. The conductor 
denied the accusation, thereby, in the 
opinion of the road’s officers, adding 
greatly to it. He was discharged from the 
service. He made complaint to the presi- 
dent that he had not had a fair deal in the 
matter. Kurn took an instant interest in 
the case. Had he been fairly accused, 
asked the president. The conductor re- 
plied that he had not. 

“Get right out of this office,” said Jim 
Kurn. ‘And lose no time getting.” 

Six months later the discharged con- 
ductor returned and again was admitted to 
the private office of the big boss of the 
Frisco. But now he was a changed man. 
He admitted his guilt to a far greater 
degree than even the company’s detectives 
had imagined. He made a clean breast of 
the whole sorry business, tears running 
down his cheeks. 

Jim Kurn hired him back, of course. 
Have | not already said that, back of the 
bluster and the hardness of the president 
of the Frisco is the big heart of a really 
big-hearted man? 


NEAT to discipline, Kurn places obser- 
vation as the most valuable practical 
trait for the railroad executive of to-day. 

Soon after he came to the Frisco he 
chanced to visit one of its shops, stood for 
a time attentively watching a lathe work- 
ing on a big bit of steel. One of the shop 
foremen came over and spoke to the 
president. 

“That’s an eccentric—for a steam 
locomotive, you know,” he explained. 

‘““Thank you,” said Kurn, dryly. 

When he had gone the superintendent 
of motive power came over and sat upon 
that foreman, good and hard. 

“You were smart,” said he. “Telling 
the president that. Don’t you know that 
he knows as much about a locomotive as 
you do? He can’t walk through a round- 
house without seeing every detail of every 
engine in there.’ 

ee likes details. He lives in them. 
He watches each corner of the operation 
of his road as a cat watches possible 
mouse holes. A dozen times a day he is on 
the company’s long-distance wire to the 
main shops in Springheld, asking about 
this or that engine. — 


Once, when he was away from the 
property, in New York, he wired back 
something about the reserve locomotives 
of the road’s motive power—in the par- 
lance of the railroad, “‘ white lead ” engines. 
Word came back that the entire seventy- 
one engines were held in readiness. 

“Who said anything about seventy-one 
engines?”’ he wired back. ‘‘ There were 
seventy-three when I left St. Louis. Who 
has taken two engines out of the white 
lead without orders from me?” 

You cannot fool a boss like that. 

“If I had a boy,” Kurn said, ‘*1I would, 
by all means, wish to put him into rail 
roading to-day. But I’d want him to start 
at the beginning, to get some of the 
knocks of practical operation into his head 
at the outset. 

“This is about the way I would plan it: 
a high school education, then two years on 
any well-managed line, after that off to 
college or a high-grade technical school. 

“Phe railroad executive of to-morrow 
will need all the education and all the 
preparation that he can possibly get. The 
eee grows more intense every day. 

abor costs more, material costs more; 
there is a closer and finer margin all the 
while between revenue and outgo. It 
needs better men, and constantly still 
better men, to solve the problem of the 
railroad of to-morrow.” 


| ASKED into which branch of railroad- 
ing the young college man had best 
enter. Engineering? Kurn shook his head. 

“Hardly that. Here in the United 
States we have passed the era of the build- 
ing of railroads on a large scale. No; I 
mean for the boy to go into the actual 
business of transportation. Operating. 
Trafic. All of these things are pretty 
technical to-day, and are growing more 
technical all the while. We need specialists 
in the railroad business, and we need them 
right now. This is a golden opportunity 
for the young men of to-day. 

‘*And he doesn’t have to be brilliant to 
get to the top. I wouldn’t exchange the 

rainiest man in the world for a loyal 
plugger who will keep right on whether my 
ack is turned or not.” 

As I left him I remembered the words of 
the big banker in St. Louis: 

“He runs his railroad, and in his own 
way. Runsit mighty well. He’s the coon- 
hunter, this Jim Kurn, who brings home 
the skins.” 


Behind the Scenes at WOR 


(Continued from page 47) 


very few of these people, if it were not 
for one thing: Practically every one of 
them has some subject, or some project, 
in which he or she is deeply interested. 
“Take Mrs. Oliver Harriman, for ex- 
ample; she never would have talked over 
the radio, as the ordinary woman might, 
just to get her name before the public. 
She doesn’t need to do that. But she 1s 
intensely interested in the Camp Fire 
Girls. So, for the anniversary of the 
founding of that organization, I staged a 
birthday party for them, here in the 
studio. They gave their own program, 
including a talk by Mrs. Harriman. 
*“Of course, her talk was propaganda 
for the Camp Fire Girls. But we are 


willing to be the medium of propaganda 
if the subject is interésting to the public 
and the speaker 1s a person of prominence. 
Everybody is curious to hear famous 
Seuple over the radio, no matter what 
these people talk about. But the only 
way most celebrities can be persuaded to 
gratify this public cunosity is by having 
them talk on what they themselves are 
interested in. 

““Sometimes even that doesn’t work. 
The hardest people I ever succeeded in 
getting were Charlie Chaplin and a cer- 
tain famous foreign artist who visited 
this country last winter. I almost had 
to give up on them. 

‘I had.met Chaplin a number of times; 
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so during one of his visits to New York 
I went over to his hotel and tried to 
induce him to broadcast from our New- 
ark station. We hadn’t a New York 
studio at that time. 

‘“*T knew he never had talked over the 
radio. And [I also knew that while he 
wants sr as every actor does, he 
absolutely will not personally exploit 
himself. So I wasn’t surprised when he 
said that he hated to refuse me but that 
he simply couldn’t do it. 


“NEVERTHELESS, I did finally gee 
him because I thoughtup a whimsical 
idea that appealed tohim. I wroteout what 
he was to say—and it was mighty little. 
He began by telling how people, who saw 
him in the pictures, thought of him only 
as an actor; and that it probably would 
be a surprise to them to know that he 
could play on practically every known 
musical instrument. To show how accom- 
plished he was he would first render a 
piano solo. 

“‘We had a good pianist there who 
plaved a difficult selection. Then Chap- 
lin said he hoped his audience had en- 
joyed his performance on the piano and 
that he would next show them his mastery 
of the violin. Of course, we had a vio- 
linist present to play that piece. And so 
we went on with half a dozen other 
instruments. 

‘“‘Then Chaplin announced that it had 
been such a pleasure to him to play 
the instruments separately that he would 
now play all of them at once! Whereupon, 
the orchestra, which we had provided, 
played a number; and everybody—I 
hope—had a good laugh. 

‘‘ Chaplin was willing to do this because 
it struck his sense of humor; but he 
dreaded it worse than the greenest 
amateur does. In the car, going over to 
Newark, he read and reread the few 
lines he had to speak. At the studio, 
while he was waiting to go on, he was so 
nervous that he kept pacing up and down 
the floor. He would shake his fist at the 
microphone; jokingly, to be sure; but his 
nervousness was perfectly genuine. 

‘I had even a harder time to get the 
great painter I spoke of. He positively 
refused to do it. But I hap ened to know 
one of his compatriots in this country, a 
man who held a diplomatic office here; 
and fortunately this ofhcial was under 
some obligation to me. 

“I explained what I wanted, and wrote 
out a cablegram which I asked him to 
have sent to him from no less a personage 
than the king of his country—which, of 
course, was also the artist’s country. 
In this message, the king said he was 
looking forward with pleasure to the 
experience of hearing, from across the 
ocean, the voice of one of his most dis- 
tinguished subjects. 

“Well, the artist could refuse me, but 
he couldn’t refuse his king! However, 
he wouldn’t come to the studio; so we 
ran a private wire into the galleries where 
he was exhibiting his paintings, and he 
broadcasted from there. 

‘“‘He was even more nervous than 
Chaplin. His surroundings were familiar, 
and there were only two persons present 
besides himself. Yet, when he took his 

lace at the microphone, he insisted on 
faite a screen set up around him! And 
he told me emphatically that he, would 


rather paint twenty pictures than give 
that little radio talk. ; 

‘*Doctor Lorenz, the famous Austnian 
surgeon, reacted quite differently. He 
didn’t object to bejng broadcasted, but 
he seemed to think it was either a foolish 
American notion, or some sort of joke. 

“He had barely finished his talk, when 
we began to receive telephone messa 
for him. Before he had left the studio, 
several telegrams came for him. They 
were sent by his friends in various parts 
of the country who had been listening in. 
You never saw a more astonished man 
than he was.” 

“‘How soon do you begin to receive 
these messages?” I asked. 

“Telephone calls may start coming as 


soon as the number is over,” replied Mr. 


McCosker; “‘and the telegraph messages 
begin about five or six minutes later. Of 
course they are telephoned to us from the 
eee office. 

“Some interesting things have hap- 
pened in that connection. Dick Barthel- 
mess, the motion picture star, broad- 
casted from our studio one evening. When 
he finished, he received a long-distance 
call from an old schoolmate whom he 
hadn’t seen or heard of for years. That 
sort of thing has happened several times. 
People who have entirely lost track of 
each other get in touch again by means of 
the radio.” 


“Tl WISH you would tell me just what is 
done when a person is going to broad- 
cast for the first time,” f 


cause he ts an authority on some sub- 
ject which will interest people. If he con- 
sents, we arrange the date and the hour. 

“Tf noanible: J have a little talk with 
Ms. Smith in advance about what he is 
going to say. However, that isn’t neces- 
sary if he has definite ideas in regard to it. 
I tell him that his talk must not last more 
than twelve minutes; for the announcer 
uses up the rest of the fifteen minutes 
allotted to that number. Six pages of 
ordinary double-spaced typewriting rep- 
resent twelve minutes of talking. I tell 
him this as a guide to length.” 

“‘Do you advise him to rehearse his 
talk before he tries it over the radio?” I 
asked. 

‘‘He can do it if he wants to, but I 
leave that to him. But I like to see a copy 
of his speech in advance and, if necessary, 
edit 1t a little. The great trouble with 
most of the people who give perhaps one 
radio talk is that they make a set speech, 
or simply read what they have written 
down. The audience doesn’t enjoy that. 
It wants to have the thing easy and in- 
formal, as if the speaker were having a 
little visit with each of his hearers. So 
if I find that the person has written some- 
thing that sounds like an essay, I change 
some of the expressions, and put in che 
colloquial phrases which everybody uses 
in talking. I try to make it seem spon- 
taneous and natural. Some people in- 
stinctively do this themselves. But there 
are others whose written ‘talk’ is about 
as informal as the multiplication table. 

“‘There is another reason why we like 
to see(what(a person intends to broad- 
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cast. Some people would grab the chance 
to put over something which we cannot 
stand for. They might try to advertise 
themselves, their business, or some other 
_business which they. want to promote. 
They might try to boost their side of some 
controversy; or talk on some subject 
which would be objectionable to our 
audience. They might even attack some 
individual in a libelous way.” 

“But suppose they change their talk 
when they get in front of the micro- 
phone,’ I said. ‘‘ Do they ever try that?” 

“Yes; occasionally someone does. But 
perhaps you noticed the radio instrument 
in the outer office. Every word that is 
spoken into the microphone in this room 
is received instantly on that instrument 
in the next room, although it reaches 
there by way of Newark. During our 
broadcasting, a ‘monitor’ is constantly on 
duty out in that room. If the person who 
is talking in here starts to say anything 
which is contrary to the ethics of broad: 
casting, the monitor simply presses a 
button which shuts the speaker off the 
air. He doesn’t know this, so he goes 
right on talking. 

“If the monitor finds that it was a 
false alarm, and that the person 1s not 
saying what he shouldn’t, the circuit is 
opened again. The audience may have 
missed a sentence or two, but they don’t 
lose enough to spoil the talk. 

“We had to shut off a well-known 
scientist not long ago. He had sent me a 
copy of his talk, which was to be on the 
special branch of science in which he 
was an authority. What he had written 
was very interesting and to the point. 
But when he ned broadcasting it, he 
suddenly abandoned his subject and 
launched into a tirade on a_ political 
question. The monitor simply cut him 
off; and, so far as the public knew, his 
speech ended right then. Nobody outside 
of these two rooms heard the rest of it. 

“We once had to cut off a famous 
woman in the same way. We had ar- 
ranged for her to talk on one subject, but 
she calmly switched to another, which the 
public would have resented. We are re- 
sponsible to our audience; and we cannot 
permit a person to broadcast anything 
which would be objectionable. 

“We sometimes give our people talks 
about public matters on which there is 
a difference of opinion. But we always 
have two speakers, so that we can present 
both sides of the question. 


“WELL, to go back to the story of 
what happens when John Smith, or 
anybody else, broadcasts for the first time: 
When he comes to the studio on the ap- 
pointed day, he is almost certain to be 
nervous. Women are nervous too, but 
they are not so frank about admitting 
it. That’s one time when men are more 
talkative than women. 

“The first thing to do is to put the 
person at his ease. In some studios, 
everything is so formal and dignified, 
you'd think you had strayed into an 
undertaking parlor. From the moment 
you enter the outer door, there is an 
atmosphere of hushed solemnity. 

“Of course, being human, I think my 
way 1s better. I greet people informally, 
cheerfully, and try to make them feel at 
home. Some of them act as if they were 
_just about to be put on the operating 


table. I can’t help saying to them: 
‘Don’t worry! It’s entirely painless.’ 

“While John Smith is waiting for his 
turn, he sits in the outer office, so as not 
to disturb the person who is already 
broadcasting here in the studio. When 
he does come in, he is placed in front of 
the microphone. The one on the standard 
is adjustable; it can be raised, or lowered, 
to suit the height of a singer, a violinist, 
or anyone who stands. But if John Smith 
is going to talk, he is seated at the table 
and uses that microphone. 

“‘The important thing, as I said before, 
is to get him to talk conversationally. 
Most people are not used to talking ‘on 
their feet.’ If they can do it at all, they 
are likely to become oratorical. But if 
they st down and talk it suggests an 
informal conversation. So it 1s good 

sychology to put Mr. Smith in a chair. 
t helps to keep him from making a 
regular speech.” 


as HAT about his voice?” I asked. 
“Can anybody talk over theradio?” 

“Why—yes; but unless a voice has 
resonance it won't broadcast well. The 
essential thing 1s not to talk too loud. 
The first question people ask 1s: ‘How 
loud shall I speak? 

“In the next room there 1s a dial, with 
a pointer which indicates the force or 
volume of the speaker’s voice. A man 
sits there throughout the program, watch- 
ing this dial. If the voice is not 
loud enough, this man can ‘step it up’ 
—make it stronger by amplifying it. But 
if it 1s too loud, he can’t ‘step it down.’ 
And then the listeners-in get raucous 
noises, like those you hear when a person 
shouts at you over the telephone.’ 

‘*Some people talk very rapidly,” I 
said. ‘‘Does this interfere in _ broad- 
casting?”’ 

“You can speak pretty fast without 
causing trouble, provided you articulate 
clearly. But when people are nervous, 
they have a tendency to gallop through 
their speech. So we have a card, on which 
‘SLOW’ is printed; and if a person gets 
to doing a verbal sprint, I hold this card 
up in front of him. Or I may say, ‘Slow- 
er!’ not out loud, of course, for the radio 
audience would hear me if I did. 

“‘That’s one thing the beginners often 
forget. They will turn to me and ask if 
they are doing all night; or they will 
make some side remark, not realizing 
that people will hear it perhaps half way 
around the world. 

‘‘For instance, every radio fan must 
have heard speakers wind up their talk 
with, ‘Well, thank heaven, that’s over!’ 
You’d be surprised to know how many of 
them say something like that; and they 
say it the minute they finish their speech, 
without even turning’ away from the 
microphone. 

‘When Chaplin had spoken his last 
line, he exclaimed: ‘Whew! I'll bet I’ve 
lost nine pounds in fifteen minutes!’ If 
his audience heard him, and I don’t see 
how they could have missed it, they may 
have thought it was part of his talk, put 
in for fun. But it wasn’t. Like most 
people, he seemed to think the radio 
stopped the minute his speech did. 

“It takes most beginners to about the 
middle of the second page of their talk 
to—overcome, this nervousness. They 
really get)into(their stride then; and by 
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things for you out here 


To you the Pacific Northwest offers two 
real and definite opportunities. 

One is to grow with it—to share its 
prosperity and success. 

The other is to enjoy life in a beautiful 
country—a country that is big, clean, rich 
in things worth while. 


You can get ahead 


Your opportunity to succeed is greater in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Itisarich country. It is growing swiftly. 
But its development has only begun. 

Tremendous resources of land, timber, 
minerals, water power have scarcely been 
scratched. 

More people are needed in the Pacific 
Northwest. The present is rich in op- 
portunities—the future wide open—in 
your own line of work, it may be, or in a 
fresh beginning at something new. 

Don’t misunderstand; success comes 
here, as elsewhere, from hard work and 
plenty of it. The Pacific Northwest re- 
wards effort richly, but it offers no magic 
substitute for work. 


Share this prosperity! 


People are better off in the Pacific North- 
west. They make a better living than the 


Burlington 


average. A larger percentage than the av- 
erage own their homes and automobiles. 
In the past ten years bank savings have 
trebled. 

People here enjoy all the advantages of 
modern American life at its best. Their 
cities are clean, well-planned, beautiful. 


Their schools, colleges, churches, theatres, 


libraries, hospitals, are unexcelled. 

And, together with these things, people 
of the Pacific Northwest have the moun- 
tains, the seashore, the woods, lakes, 


streams—the most wonderful outdoors in 


the world—for their playground. ‘The cli- 
mate is delightful and the most healthful 
in America. 


Read this free book 


The success and happiness that others 
have found in the Pacific Northwest is 
yours to share. There is room today for 
millions more—room and boundless op- 
portunity. 

The free booklet, “The Land of Op- 
portunity Now,” gives you detailed and 
authoritative information about the Pacific 
Northwest—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming. A copy is yours 
for the asking. Send for it today. Just sign 
and mail the coupon. 
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Eugene Feuchtinger,A.M., 
Musician - Scientist, who 
discovered a method for 
developing the singing or 
speaking voice of any man 
orwoman by strengthening 
the Hyo-Glossus muecle. 
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Copends upon the de- 
velopment of that 
muscle. 
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The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discovery 
to America, orators, choir singers, clu 
women, preachers and teachers —over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his won- 
derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about Phys- 
ical Voice Culture. It is ideally adapted 
for correspondence instruction. The ex- 
ercises are silent. You can practice them 
in the privacy of your own home. The 
results are positive. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees 
that Physical Voice Culture will improve 
your voice 100%. You are to be your own 
judge—take this training—if your voice 1s 
not improved 100°> in your own opinion, 
we will refund your money. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send us the coupon below and we'll send 
you FREE this valuable work, ‘Physical 
Voice Culture” Prof. Feuchtinger is glad 
to give youthis book You assume no ob- 
ligation but will do yourself a great and 
lasting good by studying it. It may be the 
first step in your career. Do not delay. 


Perfect Voice Institute 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 11-87 Chicago 


Perfect Voice Institute stutic *;n sy Crieago 
Please send me a copy of your new FREE book, 
°**Physical Voice Culture’’. I understand that it is 
mine to keep and there {s no obligation on my part. 
I am interested in 
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the time their twelve minutes are up, 
they are going strong. A good many of 
them would like to keep on going! Some- 
times we have to show them a watch, or 
give them some signal, to warm them that 
their fun is over; at least, for that occa- 
sion. A few people are worth having 
more than once. They can give a series 
of talks which we know are popular, be- 
cause we receive a great many letters 
about them. 

‘“‘There are some curious things about 
the letters that come in. When folks 
write, it is almost always to pratse some- 
thing. That is contrary to what people 
are likely to do in most other matters. 
There is a universally accepted notion 
that a man who has something to kick 
about will write and complain, but that 
he almost never takes his pen in hand to 
tell you what has pleased him. In radio 
it is just the reverse. The ready letter- 
writers, as we Call them, are the folks who 
like what they are getting. 

‘Another curious thing is that people 
don’t write and suggest subjects they 
want to have presented in radio talks. 
We do receive suggestions, but not from 
the radio fans. A dealer in seeds and bulbs 
may suggest a timely talk on spring plant- 
ing, for instance; but the folks who have 
gardens don’t write and ask for such atalk. 

“Te may be that we anticipate their 
interest and give them the talk before 
they begin to realize that it would be 
just what they need. Still,” he shook his 
head, “‘it does seem queer that some of 
these millions of people don’t have some 
burning desires for special information.” 


“Vou say they tell you what they like 
best in the programs,” I said. ‘“‘ What 
do they like?” 

“Jazz!” he replied with emphasis. 
“You can’t get away from the fact that 
most people would drop any other form 
of radio entertainment, rather than give 
up the jazz orchestra. But to offset that 
fact, it is also true that everybody loves 
the good old songs. 

“The only way we can know what peo- 
ple like is from the letters we receive. But 
we may get 1,000 letters about one kind 
of number and only 400 about another 
kind; and yet we will know that they 
are equally popular. It is simply that 
there are more of the ready letter-writers 
among certain classes than among others. 

‘*For mstance, more people will write 
about what touches their hearts than 
about what informs their minds. But we 
know they want both; and a hundred 
letters about a talk on science would mean 
just as much as five hundred letters about 
a pene of favorite songs.” 

““What is the peak of the radio day?” 
J asked. “By that, I mean at what hour 
do you have the greatest number of 
listeners?” 

““We figure that it is between nine and 
ten in the evening,” said Mr. McCosker. 
‘*Study the radio programs and you will 
see that the most important feature talks 
are scheduled for that hour. By nine 
o'clock, a family has had dinner, the man 
has read his evening paper, the children 
have studied their lessons for the next 
day, and everybody wants an hour or two 
of entertainment before going to bed. 

‘We plan the whole day’s broadcasting 
with a picture in our minds of just what 


poopie will be doing at certain hours. 
e begin at 6: 5 in the morning with 
the ‘Early Bird’ gymnastic numbers. 
From then until 8 a. M., which is the 
period when people would be taking their 
setting-up exercises, we give them a short 
talk by an expert in physical training, 
who also puts the ‘class’ through a series 
of these exercises. 

“In the afternoon we specialize on a 
program for women; because they are 
then the only people who are listening in. 
We give them a good deal of music. They 
like to have it while they are sewing and 
mending. Some of them write and tell 
us how they even do their ironing while 
listening to a radio program. 

“We give them talks on all kinds of 
subjects: fashions, housekeeping, ‘beauty 
talks,’ gardens, furniture, nursing, books, 
club work—topics of interest to women. 

“Then, from about six to seven-thirt 
in the evening, we have what we call 
‘Music While You Dine.’ People can sit 
at their own table, in the most modest 
city flat, or in some country farmhouse, 
and hear an orchestra playing in a great 
New York hotel. That 1s a wonderful 
thing, when you stop and consider it. 

“Next they get our regular evening 
proce Peney of music, with a few 

rief talks by well-known men. The 
evening subjects are on public questions 
—adventure, travel, animals, aviation, 
and other topics of interest to men; in 
fact, to everybody.” 

“From eleven o'clock we give le 
the sort of thing that suggests night Life 
on Broadway; supper club music, for 
instance; or we have motion picture and 
stage celebrities. Stars. from current 
Broadway shows sing their most popular 
songs; and actors talk about the stage, 
or give some little skit. 

“The idea is that the stay-at-homes 
like to feel that they, too, are on Broad- 
way. But we don’t put these numbers 
on earlier, because we fee! that if we gave 
motion picture and theatrical attractions 
during theatre hours, it might seem an 
effort to enter that field in competition 
with the theatres themselves. So we wait 
until the evening performances are over.” 


‘Al WHAT season of the year do you 
have the largest audiences?” I asked. 

“In the winter, of course. People get 
out of doors more during the other sea- 
sons. On the other hand, they don’t go 
to the theatre much m the summer, 
social functions slow up, and there are 
no club meetings or events of that sort. 
But the radio goes right on! So our 
audience doesn’t show as much difference 
as you might think. 

“Perhaps the farmers are tired enough 
to go to bed early; but I'll wager that 
they listen in for an hour or-two before 
they quit and call it a day. When there 
wasn’t anything for them to hear on 
summer evenings except the frogs and 
owls and katydids, no wonder they 
went to bed! But thanks to ‘Mike’—the 
nickname for the microphone—they can 
hear something more exhilarating now- 
adays. Radio is the eighth wonder of the 
ond. But it is also, to millions of peo- 
ple, a marvelous frend; always cheerful, 
always in a good humor, always ready to 
make life more interesting and more 
worth-while.” 
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“by the judgment of ts |" 
great tribunal <Q 
of -American 
people” uncon 


| ie was Lincoln’s faith that the judgment of this tribunal 
is right. And so through the years it has proved to be— 
not only in the great matters of State, but in the thousand 
choices of daily life. Out of the multitude of things offered 
to them, the American people have given their marked 
preference to but a few—and to those few only because 
they deserve it. 

Last year, the American public made known its prefer- 
ence in Radio. The most striking feature of its choice is the 
continued preference given to one set —the FREED-EISEMANN. 
Although competing with thirteen other manufacturers of 
Neutrodyne Receivers, the volume of FREED-EISEMANN 
sales was more than half of a// the others combined. To- 
day, FREED-EISEMANN is by far the largest manufacturer 
of Neutrodyne sets in the world. 


Trust FREED-EISEMANN on PERSONAL Responsibility 


Mr. Joseph D. R. Freed, Mr. Alexander Eisemann and Mr. Arthur 
Freed feel personally responsible to you for the performance of 
their radio set. They have inspired every man in their great plant 
with the same uncompromising vigilance; the same devotion to 
an ideal. You will know at the first turn of the dials, that your 
FREED-EISEMANN has been built by clever, trained, unhurried 
hands to give you pleasure—now and for years to come. 
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You can have a home demonstration without cost or obligation. 
Telephone the FREED-EISEMANN dealer today! 


Greed Etsemann radio berforation 


MANHATTAN BRIDGF PLAZA, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


CA personal message from JOSEPH D. R. FREED 


“When you select your radio, insure yourself against disappointment by choosing a set made 
by one of the few great, financially sound companies with established reputation as RADIO 
manufacturers.”” Write for Mr. Freed’s booklet, ‘Friendly Advice on How to Buy a Radio.” 


FE-15—A new five-tube 
storage battery Receiver, 
licensed and manufac- 
tured under a group 
of the Latour patents, 

$75 


FE-18— A new five-tube 
self-contained dry cell 


NR-30—A Neurrodyne* 
Receiver built for the 
man who wants the best, 

$185 


NR-7—A six-tube Nen- 
trodyne* Receiver, $110 


* Licensed by Independ- . ‘3 
ent Radio Mfrs., Inc., Receiver, licensed and 
under Hareltine pats. manufactured under a 
Nos. 1450080, 1489228, group of Larour patents, 
1533858. $90 


NEW! NR-30, $185 


ED-EISEMANN 


MASTERY IN RADIO 
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FOR FAITHFUL RE-CREATION 
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In the Quiet Theatre—or Noisy Street? 


Contributing no sounds of its 
own, the Snyder Speaker is 
the theatre of radio reception. 
Its correct acoustic curve, 
non-resonant metal,freedom 
from loose connections and 
woodtex bell,are the reasons 
why it gives you new and 


astonishing clarity and fidel- 
ity of tone re-creation, with- 
out horn-born noise or 
distortion. 22" high, 15" bell 
diameter, beautiful finish. 


Hear the Snyder Speaker 


Ask your Dealer for Demonstration 


FITS ANY SET—NEEDS NO ADDITIONAL BATTERIES 


HOMER P. SNYDER MEFG. CO. Inc. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Do People Get on 
~ Your Nerves? 


(Continued from page 25) 


courting just like they did before they 
were married. 

I don’t want to excuse this man. | 
believe there ought to be courtship after 
marriage. Maybe some married man will 
read this and straightway go and buy his 
wife a box of candy, or take home some 
flowers. It wouldn’t do any harm if he 
did. But J told this woman that her hus- 
band had to make a living; that he had 
some other things to do in life besides just 
keeping up these little attentions of their 
courting days. That didn’t make much 
headway. Next, I advised her to go home 
and try the plan of a trained nurse I knew 
who got married, and when her husband 
began bringing the morning paper to the 
breakfast table, she excused herself and 
returned with her sewing. She sat at the 
table and sewed a little, and then ate a 
bite. He took the hint and stopped read- 
wi the paper at the breakfast table. 

n contrast with this story, I should 
tell you of one of my friends, a man who 
married a confirmed hysteric. This is a 
very extreme case. The very moment his 
wife couldn’t have her way—the very 
moment her will was crossed—she had a 
regular fit, keeled over, rolled her eyes, 
and for all the world acted just as if she 
were dying. She got perfectly stiff some- 
times, while on other occasions she cried, 
screamed, and carried on in outlandish 
fashion. She kept her husband scared to 
death for eighteen months, until he had 
her examined and diagnosed; and now 
both of them—with the help of the doctor 
—are struggling to get the best of these 
cantankerous nerves. This husband is 
having to “bring his wife up;” to ad- 
minister the discipline her parents should 
have given her when! she was a child. 

Fortunately, her husband was very 
fond of her, and so, when we broke the 
news to him as to what the real trouble 
was he was willing to enlist for the dura- 
tion of the conflict. The woman herself 
was not at all enthusiastic about follow- 
ing out our régime, but she was convinced 
that the diagnosis was right, reluctant 
though she was to admit it. 


APRACTICAL nurse was employed for 
three months, and put in immediate 
charge of the case. In general, we treated 
this grown-up woman just as we would an 
infant—three months or three years old. 
She was given just a certain amount of 
time in which to get up and dress. She 
ate breakfast on the dot. Her breakfast 
was provided for her—most of which she 
liked, but some things which were good 
for her she ate whether she liked them or 
not. She did a certain amount of house- 
work immediately after breakfast, and 
went with the nurse to do the marketing. 
She had a pretty busy morning, varied 
from day to day, owing to the needs of the 
household, until her light lunch at twelve- 
thirty. From one to three she lay down 
in bed and relaxed, whether she slept or 
not. 

At three o’clock the program began 
again, and-kept up until her six-thirty 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Invin S. Coss, humorist and short stery 
writer, has installed the Atwater Kent 
Model 20 Compact én his New Yori: We 
home. This set is priced at 80 dellar:. j 


: 
_ 
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h ere wo RapDio is older you may not see _ tance, selectivity, appearance—you can be 
so many makes of receiving sets on __ sure that better designed Receiving Sets and 
. the market as you see now. Radio Speakers cannot be found. 
1§ one SURE But just now you may be bewildered. Your dealer knows how little attention 
So many makes and styles—so much they require after they leave his store. 
Le s t technical Janguage—make it hard to choose § Atwater Kent owners will tell you that the 
eines a with confidence. first cost is usually the last. 
There is, however, one sure test. Iti is 
by measuring a set by the record and repu- a ry Hasta par une the story 


tation of the manufacturer. 


Hear the Arwater Kent Radio Artists 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


every Thursday evening at 9 o'clock For twenty-five years we have been mak- 
( eastern standard time) through in g scientific electrical instruments. This A. Atwater Kent, President 
stations: 4702 WISSAHICKON AVENUE ° PHILADELPHIA 


experience we are utilizing in the production 


wear ...... New York , a : joer 
WJAR ..... . Providence of radio sets in the largest radio factory in 

WEEE . 00 eee os « Boston the world. 

ea ce yee They are honestly, soundly, conscien- Be eras 

WGR.....+... Buffalo tiously built. The parts you cannot see are 

WW)... 2 226. » Detroit as fine as those you do see. This tells in 

weco . Minneapolis-St. Paul performance. 

woc... .. . . Davenport ; 

WBAL .  .. «. « Cincinnati Whatever you want — tone, volume, dis- Model 10, 80 dollars Model 20, 80 dollars 
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tn 18 Evenings 
He mastered this 
wonderful instrument 


“*T date my success,’’ writes a success- 
ful young bond salesman, ‘‘to the day 
I got my Buescher Saxophone. It did 
two things for me that greatly con- 
tributed to my success - it gave me a stimulating 
worth while recreation that developed an un- 
known talent -and it gaveme a social advantage 
that has made for me hundreds of friends that 
have been very valuable to me in my business. "’ 
Easy To Play - Easy To Pay 

inc courie of lisurs each evening, pomicande: 

e of hours each evening, : 
You don't have to be ‘‘gifted"’. (j you can 
whistle a tune you can quickly master the 


Bu 


one 
SAXOPHONE 


This, sweetest of all wind instruments, harmon- 

perfectly with piano, voice, or any other 
music. Easily played, soft or loud. Perfect 
tone in all re ate warbling and screeching 
eliminated. Simplified key arrangement. It is 
common for persons who have never played any 
instrument to learn scales in an play 
popular tunes in a week. 

Six Days Free Trial - Easy Terms 
Try a Buescher, any instrument you choose, in 
your own home. Six Days FREE. Surely this is 
a most liberal offer. It places you under no ob- 
ligation. We take the risk. If you like the 
instrument and decide to keep it, pay a little 
each month. Play as you pey. Get the details 
of this wonderful plan. p the coupon below 


and send it for the free literature. Send today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
erie hing in Band and Orchestra I 
1 B | 


979 


nstruments 
Elkhart, Ind. 
This 64 page book tells 


about the various models 
with pictures of profes- 
sionals usingthem. Send 
for copy of this wonderful 


AXOPHONE 


escher Block 


J 
If you prefer other literature describing other band or | 
| orchestra instruments, check below. 
Cornet [~ Trumpet(} Trombone(] Tubal | 
Mention any other........-. Sate bybvh Soe 
Town and 


Write plainly, Name, Address, 
| State in Margin Below 
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dinner, and then the nurse went off duty, 
and her husband took charge for the 
evening. Every other evening was spent 
at home in relaxing, and she was allowed 
to do as she pleased until her evening 
neutral bath at nine-thirty. Alternate 
evenings with this rest treatment at home, 
she went out in society, to entertain- 
ments, lectures, or shows. She was a very 
busy woman. But that was only the 
background, the foundation of her cure. 

In studying her case we made a list of 
thirty-two pet peeves, hoodoos, and 
what-not that worried her, got on her 
nerves, or that gave her fits. We arranged 
these pet peeves in the order of their 
gravity or severity, starting out with the 
smallest ones first. They were each 
written on a piece of paper, along with 
specific instructions for the nurse to carry 
out. These envelopes were numbered, and 
one was opened every other day. That 
is, they tackled a new trouble on each 
morning following her evening of rest at 
home. She has now gone through twenty- 
five peeves on this list, and has made good. 


HE greatest test came when her hus- 

band was away from home for ten 
days, and we selected that occasion as an 
opportunity for making her remain alone 
in the house after dark. It was necessary 
for the nurse to visit the neighbors and 
explain what was going to happen, and to 
communicate with the policeman on the 
beat, because the patient threatened to 
yell if she was left aloe. 

Night came on, and the nurse started 
out to walk around the block, saying she 
would be back in about five minutes. 
The moment she left the patient began 
to scream, and kept it up until the nurse 
got back. But on the next evening the 
nurse was gone ten minutes and the 
woman screamed only two minutes. The 
third night the nurse was gone fifteen 
minutes, and the woman did not scream 
atall. She has recently remained at home 
by herself after night tor three hours with 
very little perturbation. 

You see, It can be done if we only 
make up our mrmds to go through with it, 
and have some friendly counsel or trust- 
worthy guide to pilot us along... It 1s just 
like developing weak muscles into strong 
muscles; it requires exercise. Thinking 
and wishing and willing alone never get 
us anywhere; we have to get nght down 
to brass tacks and actually do the very 
thing we are afraid of or that we dislike. 

Every time fathers and mothers fail to 
teach their sons and daughters self-con- 
trol when they are young, especially if 
they are nervous caldeen: then, later on 
in life, husband or wife, or someone else, 
will have to do the teaching; but the les- 
sons are so much easier to learn when you 
are young! 

Appetite is where first to begin to 
practice self-control. Children should be 
taught not to eat between meals. Even 
very young children get angry if their 
meal 1s disturbed; and how many grown- 
ups make silly fools of themselves over 
eating! A perfectly sane, level-headed 
business man will go home at night and 
rave like a semi-insane man just because 
dinner is late, or some little thing about 
the meal doesn’t happen to suit him. He 
spoils his own digestion by such emotional 
blow-outs, and also upsets the digestion 
of the whole family. 


We can’t expect to go through life and 
escape blteecther the experience of self- 
abasement. We can’t reasonably expect 
always to be “‘on the top of the world.” 
Nevertheless, we can’t afford to remain 
in an environment that keeps us forever 
ground down and oppressed. Better 
make a change for a while and be a big 
fish in a little puddle than always the 
lictle fish in the big pond. Don’t allow 
arg to be brawbeaten too long. 
ittle suffering of this sort may be 
discipline, but if too long continued, it 
sours the soul and kills all ambition. 
Sooner or later this slavish sort of life 
begets an inferiority complex which 1s in- 
compatible with normal happiness, and 
destructive of the joys of self-assertion 
and ¢lation. But you should learn how 
to be a good loser. 

The more experience I have, the more 
I am coavinicel that tdleness predisposes 
most of us to emotional sprees. Man 1s 
certainly a working animal. The anato- 
mists tell us he was not even made to sit 
down! He was made to stand up to work 
and lie down to rest. However that may 
be, I am more and more convinced that 
healthy activity, useful employment, con- 
stant diversion, and variety of activity 
are the things that help us control our 
emotions and find that satisfaction of 
self-expression which prevents emotional 
sprees or nervous blow-ups on the one 
hand, and alcoholic sprees and drug ad- 
diction on the other. 

When the mind 1s idle and the body 
is inactive, the brain gets to traveling in 
circles, and all the while physical and 
nervous energy accumulates, until pres- 
ently the explosion point is reached and 
something is bound to happen. 


UR natural instincts cannot be ob- 

literated. They must, sooner or later, 
find adequate, legitimate, and wholesome 
self-expression. The practice of self- 
control does not mean that we are to 
formulate taboos and otherwise seek to 
dodge our instincts and emotions by deny- 
ing them; but that we are to seek for an 
understanding as to how they may be 
properly controlled, safely expressed, and 
wholesomely guided. 

Religion is extremely important in 
helping to overcome emotional sprees. 
In fact, I reckon that my patients are 
going to be able to get the upper hand in 
the hght for composure if they believe in 
two fundamental things: first, a Supreme 
Being or Power of some sort; and, second, 
a hereafter of some kind. 

A few months ago I had an interestin 
experience in the case of an unmarri 
woman, about thirty-three years of age, 
who was certainly suffering from rangled 
emotions and repression of instincts. It 
was a pitiful case. She had lost interest in 
life itself. The first thing we did was to 
put her to work. She had not worked for 
eighteen months. There was a two- 
months battle to get her back on the job; 
but by the end of the third month, we 
had her both working and playing. 

At one time she had been very religious 
but had given it all up as superstition; 
and now came the task of getting her to 
crystallize her religious emotions around 
a few simple, fundamental beliefs. She 
was willing to believe three simple things: 
first, that there was a Supreme Being; 
second, that-there was a hereafter of 
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(Music Master 


Resonant Wood 
Insures Natural & 
Tone Quality ™& 


Model V1, %3 
14” Wood Belt 3 


Model PU hee ‘Rado, too, is now Standardized 


21" Wood Bell 


IONEER owners of automobiles had to try 

out larger magnetos, different carburetors, 
more accurate timers and what not else, to get some 
degree of motoring satisfaction! 
Pioneer owners of radio receiving sets likewise experimented 
with different tubes, more powerful batteries, condensers and all 
sorts of “loud speakers,” trying to balance the power of the set 
_ the quality of the amplifier. And they fotind that, no mat- 
ter how good their set might be, Music Master Reproducer 
made any good set better. 


Music Master Receivers provide efficiency of radio Se sok 


TYPE 60 
Five Tubes. T wo stages of radio frequency, d ; ual to the quality of Music Master reproduction. Music 
and two st o frequency. Selective, good TER makes x claim to have elie ai new and sensational 
volume and distance. Brown ma ogany art radio “Shook ups.”” Standardization is the accepted principle of 


‘lume an $ 
finish cabinet. Price 4 2 6 5. we 60 New Era Ra . and Music Master Receivers embody the 
demonstrated principles of radio research and electrical science. 


An authorized Music Master dealer will demonstrate—in your 
home if you wish—Music Master’s power of distance, clarity 
and volume, ease of operation—and above all, its faithful re- 
production and superb musical tone quality. 


See MUSIC MASTER—hear—com- 
pare—before you buy ANY radio set. 


Music Master 


Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
128-130 N. Tenth Street 


NEW YORE CHICACO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH MONTREAL 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 


TYPE 175 
Six pba siege eee apart Circuit. 
long distance and splendid 
heat quality. Mio. Bolean Music Master Re- 
ucer. Solid mahogany cabinet in 
manoeany:art satin finish 3] 75 


eo @ 6 © 6 & 6 8 


TYPE 100 


Five Tubes. New eee es 
Circuit, ney special 

tion to radio Licosenttigy Very 
selective, good volume and d 
tance. Solid mahogany sary ra 


brown. mah onde art 
satin finish. ' 3100 


Ten Models — $50 to $460 
Guaranteed Unconditionally 


ISIC 


RADIO 


(Canadian Prices 
Slightly Higher) 


PRODUCTS 
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GCIENCE has conquered the air 

surrounding the earth. It has 
also conquered the hair surround- 
‘ing the face. The former is called 
aviation, the latter dermutation. 


The airplane, like MennenShav- 
ing Cream, established new stand- 
ards of speed. But flying is still 
nerve-wracking, expensive and de- 
pendent on Nature’s mood. 


Shaving, thanks to Mennen, is 
now comfortable, economical, and 
divorced from natural conditions 
such as weather, or the tempera- 
ture and hardness of water. 


Ask any Mennen user which in- 
vention is more vital to his well- 
being and happiness—aviation or 
Mennen Shaving Cream. 


v v v v 


A more recent Mennen contribution to 
the welfare of mankind is Mennen Skin 
Balm for after-shaving luxury. Like Men- 
nen Shaving Cream, it is a sensational 
success, comes in tubes, and sells for 50c. 


Mere words can’t describe the tingling 
_bite of it, the flood of cooling comfort it 
brings to the face, the refreshing man- 
style odor. And while it’s giving your 
face a treat, your skin is getting an anti- 
septic treatment. Meet Mennen’s new 
winner — Skin Balm! 


@ 
tone Heweg. 
(Mennen Saleoman) 


Regular type tube > N 


with threaded cap 


YOUR CHOICE 
OF TUBES 5(¢ 


New-style tube with A. 
non-removable cap Y 
Gc 
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some kind; and, third, that Jesus was an 
extraordinary being of some sort. Within 
a few weeks she began to pray. 

She didn’t pray as she did formerly, 
—that is, ask the Supreme Being for this, 
that, and the other thing; but she prayed 
as a sort of communion. ‘I think I pray 
now like a bird sings,” she said. ‘I just 
want to express myself in that way. I 
really am beginning to enjoy life and | 
feel like telling someone I am glad I am 
living.” 

From that time on I never bothered 
about her any more. She now sleeps well, 
and 1s gaining in flesh. In nine months 
from the time the battle was begun, she 
was a happy, normal, efficient woman. 


HILE we cannot escape from our 

emotions, we can learn to control and 
manipulate them. For instance, you can see 
toit that you do not neglect religion on the 
one hand, nor become a religious fanatic 
on the other. You can see to it that you 
do not become cold and indifferent to 
your loved ones, nor indulge in such affec- 
tion that it tends to weaken and debili- 
tate your whole character. You can form 
a dislike for things ugly without indulg- 
ing in excessive hate. You can experience 
indignation in the presence of sin without 
indulging in violent outbursts of anger. 
In Behei words, you can learn to become 
temperate in your emotional life, and that 
is simply another way of saying that you 
can acquire self-control. 

You can crave sympathy, desire com- 
panionship, and seek human association, 
without going so far as to indulge in 
hysterical gyrations and nervous fits, in 
order to get an audience—to get atten- 
tion and sympathy. You can strive for 
some real achievement in life that will at- 
tract attention, and not depend on a 
nervous breakdown to get the solicitous 
attention of your family and friends. 

Capitalize your strong points, and 
thus seek to win the compliments of your 
friends and neighbors; instead of stoop- 
ing to capitalize your illness, your nervous 
weakness, in order to gain their attention 
and sympathy. 

This whole nervous battle is in reality 
a character struggle. We are all engaged 
in it. The normal, average person wages 
the battle without much ado; but the 
victim of spoiled nerves, the neurotic in- 


dividual, makes a great hullabaloo out of 
this normal fight of life. 

You nervous folks must get over the 
idea of being distinctive. Give up the 
notion of outdoing the other fellow, and 
settle down to the business of living with 
yourself as you are and the world as 1t 1s. 

You must not waste all your mental 
efforts trying to banish undesirable 
thoughts. Bad thoughts are like ‘‘squat- 
ters’ —they hold title by right of pos- 
session. Devote your mental efforts to 
positive thinking; choose your thoughts, 
selecting those ideas which you honestly 
and sincerely want to dominate your 
thinking; and then give these new and 
favored ideas and emotions a lifelong 
lease on your mind. 

The economical method of attaining 
self-control is to prevent exhausting and 
weakening reactions to undesirable im- 
pulses. If you do not form the habit of 
killing undesirable impulses as they arise 
in the mind, you will not only be worn 
out by action and reaction after they have 
gained access to the muscles, but you 
will fail in your efforts, because these 
slight but undesirable impulses will merely 
await some more convenient time, when 
your better self is off its guard. 

The way to get at this thing ts not to 
say, ““I wish to do something, but I will 
not do it; I will control it;” but rather go 
right back in your mind, dig up the soil, 
plant the seed, and cultivate a new habit 
of thinking; really, actually, and honestly 
change your desires, change your view- 
point, make up your mind on this one 
thing and bring yourself where you can 
say: “I will not wish to do it, and there- 
fore I will not.”” That is what we mean 
by “nipping impulses in the bud,” killing 


them while they are ‘“a-bornin’. 


RUE self-control, then, consists in 

changing the mind, in mastering the art 
of making up the mind, in controlling de- 
sire at its fountainhead, in preventing 
the full birth, growth, and expression of 
an undesirable wish. Ideally, self-control 
becomes the triumph of the better self 
over undirected desire. 

‘The mastery of nerves requires the de- 
velopment of stamina, the acquirement of 
self-control, the increase of our personal 
power over our own conduct, and this is 
done not only by thinking but by acting. 


My Pet Peeve 


Prize Contest Announcement 


W HAT one thing gets on your nerves 
more than anything else? Unless 
you are different from most of us, there 
are several things, most of them trivial, 
that “get your goat,” give you the jim- 
jams, or cause you o suffer an explosion 
of nerves. 

You found, while reading the forego- 
ing article, that these “‘pet peeves” are 
very common. You probably have a pet 
peeve that is just as interesting as any 
of those Doctor Sadler lists in his article. 
What is it?) How did you get it?) What 
does it cost you in peace of mind? How 
are you going to get rid of it? You might 
as well have a little fun by writing about 
this, to you, most annoying thing in the 
world; and, besides, it will do you. good 


to drag it out in the open and see what it 
is really made of. 

For the best letters of not more than 
four hundred words we offer the following 
prizes: $30, first prize; $20, second prize; 
$10, third prize. Conipeticon closes Octo- 
ber 20th. Winning letters will appear in 
the January issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THe AmeErt- 
CAN MaGazINE, 250 Park Ave., New York. 

Contributions to this contest, and any 
enclosures, cannot be returned, so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter 
and of any enclosures, 1f you want to pre- 
serve them. Manuscripts and inquiries 
not connected with the contest must be 
sent_under separate cover to the Editor of 
‘HE AMERICAN MAGAzINE. 
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THE QUALITY RAZOR OF THE WORLD 


The Gillette New Standard 


In gold plate, $6. 
In silver plate, $5. 


TS daily dividends in shaving com- 

fort and a well-groomed look make 
your investment in Gillette Blades seem 
infinitely small by comparison. The 
shaving satisfaction these blades give 
in daily service is proof positive of 
their indispensable merits. The finest 
of blade steel and production processes 
perfected by the most thorough re- 
search and experiment, are, through 
the practical experience of twenty 
years of blade-making, responsible for 
giving the Gillette Blade the finest edge 
that steel can take. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


SAFETY<@> RAZOR 


Whether you have a beard “like wire” or as 
soft as silk, your GOOD shave will become a 
PERFECT shave if you read “‘Three Reasons” 
—a new shaving booklet just published. A 
postcard request and we'll gladly send you a 
copy with our compliments. 
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Your watch chain 
is always 
“out in front” 


A sort of keynote to your 
presentability—your most \ 
prominent piece of jew- (YD 
elry. Make it worthy of 
you and your costume. In- 
sist upon the style and 
durability found in every 
Simmons Chain. 

There are Simmons 
Chains in infinite variety 
of designs—for wear at 
business—appropriate for 
evening and sport wear— 
rugged enough forthe man 
who does manual work, 


Quality, neatness and 
long wear are built into 
every one by skilled jew- 
elry craftsmen. They use 
the special Simmons proc- 
ess of drawing gold, green 
gold or Platinumgold over 
stout base metal. 


About time for a new 
watch chain? Your jew- 


eler endorses the Sim- 
mons. You will find it 
most reasonable in price 
—$4 to $15. R. F. Sim- 
mons Company, Attleboro, 


Massachusetts. 
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Such a Nice Old Man! 


(Continued from page 53) 


of color stained Miss Emily’s cheeks, 
crept up into the softness of her hair. In 
confusion, she turned back to the Sun- 
burst Woman. But the Sunburst Woman 
was already walking away, very rapidly, 
rapidly toward dear Old Mr. Marshall. A 
curious weakness overcame Miss Emily. 
She slipped down into a chair, scarcely 
daring to breathe. 

A shadow crossed the steps. Someone 
sat down in the next chair. 

‘Fine evening,” someone offered. 

Miss Emily turned her head just a 
trifle. His nice eyes were smiling. Miss 
Emily had never spoken to a stranger 
before, but now it came to her, that, after 
all, ic wasn’t such a dreadful thing to do— 
under certain circumstances. 

“It’s a lovely evening,” she said faintly. 

“You know,” he told her, ‘‘a place like 
this gets pretty lonesome for a fellow if he 
doesn’t know the crowd!” 

“Oh,” said Miss Emily; “I—I’m quite 
sure it would! There’s nothing worse than 
lonesomeness where there’s music—music 
after dark!” 

His nice eyes smiled reassuringly back 
at her. “Right you are,” he said. “Right 
you are! Makes me think of things that 
are gone, times when I was a youngster.” 

Then he began to tell her about the 
things that had happened when he was a 
youngster: of a rocky little creek with a 
swimming hole, and the fishing, and a 
funny old teacher. 

Tet all made her feel comfortable, not a 
bit as she felt with the other men. Then, 
abruptly, she was disturbed. His eyes 
did that. No matter what he talked 
about, he watched her. A sudden fear 
pricked. But how could he have found 
out? That—that was nonsense! 

The small shadowy silence that comes 
with dusk wrapped itself about her. 
Laughter, and music, and the twitter of 
birds all came to her strangely hushed, 
intensely sweet. 

‘*Ie’s a shame to waste a night like this 
in a rocking chair,” he said finally. “ May- 
be you’d go for a little walk?” 

Miss Emily rose, stilling the clamor of 
her conscience. What could be wron 
about it—staying at the same hotel an 
rie Aals ! She smiled faintly. 

““Now, I know your name is Parks,” 
he told her. “I’ve heard people speak to 

ou, so I better tell you that my name ts 

alton. Andy Walton—nothing fancy 
about that.” 

So he knew her name! Miss Emily’s 
heartbeats quickened. 


PPHEY branched off into a bypath that 
straggled at the edge of theorchard. She 
flushed, remembering that she had heard 
the young folks call 1t “‘Lover’s Lane.” 

‘Mind if I smoke?”’ He brought out a 
paper pack of cigarettes. In the flare of the 
match Miss Emily saw that his eyes really 
were pray. 

“Nice place,” he said. 
year?” 

Miss Emily’s heart fluttered. What did 
he know? “Well, I’ve been here before,” 


“Come every 


| she told him cautiously. 


‘By George!” he broke in, ‘‘there’s a 


tree of July pippins. Haven’t seen one 
since I was a bia. We had a tree over the 
smokehouse at home. Seems like yester- 
day that there were about ten of us on 
that roof at one time!” 

‘“‘Ten!” gasped Miss Emily. 

“Some family—eh?”’ He laughed. It 
was such a big, loud, sudden laugh that 
Miss Emily jumped. “And when we got 
around that supper table it was like an 
orphan asylum. You couldn’t hear your 
ears!” 

There was a white quietness about Miss 
Emily’s voice. ‘‘No,’’ she said, “not like 
that, not like an orphan asylum.” 

“Why not?” 

‘*Because,” she said, “I lived in one. 
At mealtimes you could hear a pin drop.” 

“The dickens! I for—” en ab- 
ruptly his gray eyes sharpened to steel 
points. ‘Where was your uncle?” 

Miss Emily’s hands were icy. “‘ He—” 
she said slowly—‘‘he wasn’t able to help 
just then.” 

“Well, it’s all right now,” he s sted. 

Miss Emily looked up at him. “Please,” 
she said, “‘let’s not talk about it.” 

His eyes were upon her again, quiet, 
questioning. Then abruptly he stopped 
questioning and smiled down at her, 
tucked her hand in his arm. “Be care- 
ful,” he warned, “there are roots sticking 
out—almost fell over one myself.” 

Miss Emily was frightened. There was 
something queer about him. And it 
wasn’t quite respectful, the way he spoke 
to her, too friendly. 

At the porch steps she said good night 
very quickly, and hurried up-stairs to her 
room. She crossed to the narrow mirror. 
After all, what did she know of this 
creature with the softly pink cheeks and 
wind-blown hair. Miss Emily sat down, 
feeling suddenly faint. 


EAR, kind Old Mr. Marshall! Miss 
Emily rocked back and forth gently, 
wondering how she could ever repay him. 
For everything was really due to him. 
Of course he hadn’t introduced her to Mr. 
Walton; but he had been the cause of her 
buying the white dress, which was quite 
the same thing. She smiled softly. ree 
walks, two drives, and last night! Last 
night! She sighed. The memory was 
somehow too beautiful to be real—moon- 
light and music and—and the things he’d 
said. Then over the top of the rosy cloud- 
bank of that remembrance clambered the 
inevitable dragon: Krawley and Krawley, 
Mrs. Johnson's, next week! If only she 
could tell him! No, no—not that! Much 
better to have it just a beautiful dream. 
Why, if he knew the truth, the deception, 
that she’d done it just to meet people, 
he’d hate her! As it was, always and 
forever through the years she’d have the 
memory of it—beautiful, untarnished. 
The honk of Mrs. Condon’s automobile 
horn startled her. Mrs. Condon, smiling, 
waved a jeweled hand. Old Mr. Marshall. 
at her side, gallantly waved his hat. Miss 
Emily smiled back. 
= Hello! ”” someone called from the walk. 
And Miss Emily, feeling that all the 
little ruffles .on| her chiffon dress must be 
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fluttering with happiness, went down the 
steps to meet him. The wind carried the 
fragrance of sweet peas. She felt the 
gentle breeze touch her cheek, brush 
against her hair. She lifted her eyes to 
Andy Walton, and smiled. 

“You know, Miss Emily,” he told her, 
“‘you’ve gained pounds these last few 
days. Must agree with you up here!”’ 

‘I—I think it does,” said Miss Emily. 

They walked as far as the mill. He 
told her a funny little story about a do 
he once owned: Miss Emily laughe 
aloud. The sound startled her. She 


couldn’t remember when she’d laughed. 


like that before. 
““Well—” Andy Walton stopped. “I’m 
going to read up on funny things to tell 
ou. Now, I never knew you could laugh 
ike a youngster, Miss Emily!” e 
chuckled, and tucked her hand into the 
crook of his arm. “Little bit of all right, 
that’s what you are.” 


THEY turned at the bigtree. It was be- 
coming a sort of ritual. As they turned, 
he looked down at her. She was countin 
how many more times they might stand 
under that tree. She tried to laugh, but 
the laughter caught in her throat, made 
it ache. He, too, was silent. And yet it 
was nice, even the silence. It was nice to 
walk quietly in the evening with someone 
and—and not talk. She noticed then that 
they had taken the lower path, 

*"Bless my soul!” he said, “not watch- 
ing our steps. Well, it’s a good sign we're 
not bored with each other. And luck! 
Here we are coming out right at the 
candy store. What kind do you like, Miss 
Emily? How about one of those boxes 
with the pink mbbon bows? Pink—that 
suits you all mght, matches your sash!” 

Before Miss Emily’s eyes the box blurred. 
It was as if on the pinnacle of that one 
exalted second there passed before her 
eyes all the times and times she had looked 
into windows like this, and wished— 

“But isn’t it like an extravagance,” she 
asked, ‘“‘with dessert twice a day?” 

Andy Walton laughed. ‘‘Miss Emily,” 
he said, “a person just couldn’t get old 
with you around!” 

And then, in a magic moment, she was 
i possession of the satin box, her fingers 
overing over the gay bow. 

= i here,” he suggested; “‘it’s a 
heavenly night, and it’s early. Suppose 
you slip in and get some kind of a wrap 
while I hustle over here and get hold of a 
flivver. We'll drive around the lake, see 
it by moonlight, get a bite to eat at that 
fancy tea room we struck the other day.” 

“‘Te—it ts a beautiful night,” breathed 
Miss Emily; “‘bue—”’ 

‘“‘But what?” demanded Andy Walton. 

“Nothing—” sang Miss Emily reck- 
lessly. onl go!”” She turned swiftly, 
afraid to wait, afraid to listen to con- 


science. She wanted to go. Greedily, 
greedily, she wanted to have another 
memo e - 


She hurried on through the corridor. 
She felt the color in her cheeks. There was 
something terrifying about happiness! In 
her room she crossed to the window. 
Moonlight fell, silvering the leaves to a 
thousand mirrors—mirrors of happiness. 
Moonlight fell upon the satin box with 
its pink bow. She slipped down on her 
knees. First of all there was dear Old Mr. 
Marshall to be thankful for— 
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The watch that times 
America’s famous trains 


—be as sure of Your 
time as the railroad 
conductor ts of his.. 


“YW7HAT Time Have You?” 


Ask this question of a 
group of business men. Out 
come their watches. One watch 
is three minutes slow, another 
five minutes fast, and so on. But 
ask this question of a group of 
railroad men. If there is any 


' variation it is usually only a 


matter of seconds. 


Yet it is so very easy for every 
business and professional man to 
have a watch as unfailingly accu- 
rate as the railroad man’s. When 
you buy a watch, get the make 
he uses. For thirty years there 
has been one watch that has been 
generally favored on America’s 
railroads, a watch that has earned 
the unique distinction of being 
called “The Railroad Timekeeper 
of America.” 


Above—the new Tonneau 
model wrist watch for women. 
Hamilton Wrist Watches 
come in silk ribbon models, 
detachable bracelet models 
and strap models. Cases are 
plain or engraved in yellow, 
white or green gold, 14K and 


filled. Prices $46, $48and $60. 
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The watch at left is the new 
Lafayette design. Hamilton 
pocket watches may be had in 
yellow, white or green gold, 
14K or filled, plain or en- 
graved. Prices $48 to $250. 
You can choose from a wide 
variety of cases and dials. 


This watch of accuracy fame 
is the Hamilton. It rides in cab 
and coach of such famous fliers 
as the Twentieth Century, the 
California Limited, the Broad- 
way Limited and the Olympian. 

The secret of Hamilton’s ac- 
curacy is capacity to take infinite 
pains, With us every watch ts an 
individual piece of fine mechan- 
ism, tested and re-tested until 
final accuracy is obtained. 


Ask your jeweler to show you 
a Hamilton today, He can show 
you Hamilton pocket and strap 
watches for men, and charming 
wrist watches for women. Send 
fora copy of our new illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘The Timekeeper.” 
Address Dept. 4-F2, Hamilton 
Watch Company, on the Lincoln 
Highway, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 
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Goes in like 
a Needle— 
Halds like 

an Anchor. 


evening affairs — 


fashion decrees the full dress 
suit. It is correct. And, on 
such occasions, correct jewelry 
is as important as the dress 
suit. That is why so many 
men, when it comes to select- 
ing their evening jewelry, 


choose Krementz. It is cor- 
rect. An exclusive feature of 
Krementz is the easily insert- 
ed,- sure-holding bodkin- 
clutch on the back of the 
studs and vest buttons. 


Krementz full dress and tux- 
edo sets may be purchased 
at almost any fine store ca- 
tering to the well dressed 
man. The price range is wide; 
the designs in great variety. 
Each piece has the name 
“Krementz” stamped on the 
back and each set comes in 
a handsome gift box without 
extra charge. 
Names of dealers nearest 
you upon request. 


white gold plate borders. Complete set $15. 
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There was a knock at the door. Miss 
Emily got to her feet, switched on the light. 

The boy from the desk, grinning, hold- 
ing out a sealed envelope. 

““You’re sure it’s for me?” Gingerly 
Miss Emily touched the envelope. Plain 
as day, her name on it. Slowly she closed 
the door, and stood with her back against 
it. She unfolded the letter, began to read: 


My Dear Miss Parks: Naturally all this 
demands an explanation. You recall of course 
our conversation on the train. I was quite 
frank with you. I told you, absolutely without 
egotism, that I had been at one time the most 
ingenious press agent known to the theatrical 

rofession, at least I hinted so. Nor do I 
Pelieve, and this also without boasting, that it 
was due to any decline of my genius, but rather 
to circumstance, and the ability the present-day 
profession has for being able to produce more 
startling and effective “pasts” of fact, than 
any fictional episodes to be invented, that I 
found myself no longer needed. Miss Parks, 
one’s profession never dies. Fate led you to me. 
I saw a way to repay you for your kindness. 
Certainly, as Emily Parks, bookkeeper, you 
would have enjoyed: small popularity here. 
had to make you interesting. Certainly, as the 
eccentric niece of James Marshall, Copper 
King, you have been much sought after. I 
feared you might not see the advisability of 
such a pretense, so I took especial care that no 
one would mention it to you. I explained that 
you did not want the facts of our wealth to be 
known, fearing fortune-hunters. Clever, eh? 

You know of course that my story was in- 
vented solely for your benefit. [had no thought 
of self. Again, Fate. However, I do not think 
that dear Vi—Mrs. Condon—has been per- 
suaded to become my wife for mercena 
reasons. But when this reaches you, she will 
very likely already be my wife. We've ar- 
ranged for the wedding at Harborville. We 
have decided not to return to Medford. You 
may do as you like about explanations; but 
my advice is to remain discreetly quiet. You 
would be in an ugly position. As for me, have 
no anxiety. Copper mines are most uncertain 
affairs. Depend upon me to find a suitable 
explanation for Vi. We shall no doubt be very 
happy. An estimable woman. 

Gratefully, 
James Marshall. 

Food at the Home was terrible. They will no 
doubt confiscate my two-hundred-dollar de- 
posit. 


Miss Emily sank down at the side of the 
bed, the letter slipping from her nerveless 
fingers. Cautiously she touched it with 
the toe of her shoe. It moved. It was 
real. It—was—real!l Quietly, she slid 
further and further down on to the floor 
beside it. 


BU! gradually, out of the thick black- 
ness that enfolded her, objects began to 
reveal themselves: the chair, the door, the 
window, the dresser with the satin box on 
it. And suddenly it was all crystal clear. 
She saw and understood it all. He’d said 
that they were rich. That was why people 
had been nice; that was why even Andy 
Walton, a little smarter than the others, 

retending he’d never even talked with 

r. Marshall, had said the things he had. 
It—it wasn’t even the white dress! Then, 
sharply, she thought about the rest of it. 
Her temples throbbed. Why—if he mar- 
ried the Sunburst Woman, she might be 
responsible. She’d given her references! 
The minister, Krawley and Krawley— 
Would the police get into it? The floor 
seemed to sway beneath her. “Dear 
God,” she prayed, “dear God what to 
do?” Over and over again. And the 
answer came. A strange calm began to 


enfold her. Desire for pleasure and de- 
ception demanded punishment. She would 
punish herself. She would humble herself 
in the sight of these people whom she had 
deceived: and confess openly. His lies 
would no longer entangle her. | 

She rose unsteadily and straightened 
her hair. She closed the door quietly and 
moved slowly along the hall. She would 
go first to him, to Andy Walton, for that 
would be hardest of all. She would watch 
the frozen amazement of his face, the 
coldness creep into his eyes. Then—then 
he would laugh. She was sure of that. 
After all, why should she care? He had 
only wanted her money. She—she hated 
him! Miss Emily swallowed back the 
tears. It was very hard to hate. She had 
scarcely reached the porch when Andy 
Walton jumped up. 


"i HAT’S wrong!” he demanded in 
such a big voice that Miss Emily’s 
heart almost stopped. 

She silenced him with her hand. ‘*I— 
I’m not James Marshall’s niece. He’s 
not rich. I—” Somethjng, the tightness, 
the saltiness in her throat, choked her. 

The smile came back to Andy Walton’s 
eyes. ‘Miss Emily,” he said softly, 
"don’t you suppose I know that?”’ 

“You—” Miss Emily sat down on the 
bench. “You’re a detective then?” 

“Detective? Good lord!” roared Andy 
Walton. “What next!” He flopped down 
beside her. ‘‘ Not going to faint, are you? 
That’s right. Now, what’s caused all this 
se a anyhow?” 

““It—it’s a long story—’ ° 

“Well,” said Andy Walton, “suppose 
I start it. You went to a Home andl r- 
rowed this old fellow. That’s where I 
come in. Never told you I had a preacher 
brother, did I? Nor that I happened to 
have come by a few extra thousands 
knocking around the world, and that this 
preacher brother of mine’s set on having 
me buy a ticket to heaven through some of 
his charities. Well, it happens the Gar- 
finkle Home is one of them, and he took 
me to visit it the day after you were there. 
The matron told Ed your story, feeling 
she needed a bit of spiritual advice about 
the mght and wrong of it. Naturally, I 
heard 1t too. Always been a curious duck. 
Right away I wanted to see what you were 
like. So I packed my bag and got here to 
greet you. Maybe you’re surprised. My 
amily wouldn’t be. They always expect 
me to do queer things.” 

“Then you—all along— But the lies!” 
gasped Miss gol 

“Suffering cats! Don’t you suppose I 
saw through that old fool? t guess I ought 
to have da al him to my brother; but 
somehow I’ve been getting a kind of a 
kick out of it myself. 

“Oh,” cried Miss Emily, “if you only 
had—if you only had told your brother! 
Look! Sa what's happened now!” And 
she held out the letter. 

Andy Walton unfolded the page. Miss 
Emily couldn’t watch him read it. She 
had to keep wiping away the most ri- 
diculous tears. 

“Tl be darned!” shouted Andy Wal- 
ton. Then he laughed—so loud and so 
long that Miss Emily began to laugh too, 
foolishly, a bit tearfully. 

He clapped his hand on his knee. ‘* And 
she’shad threealready,” heroared. ‘““Well, 
you gave him his chance all right, Miss 
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Emily, you gave him his chance! Won't 
old Ed—” He stopped suddenly, his 
eyes dancing. He looked down at Miss 
mily, and as suddenly they sobered. 
“*You know,” he said gently, “old Kraw- 
_ley’s going to miss you a lot!” 
~ **You mean I can’t go back?” Her 
world teetered. 

“Not if you’ll take the job I’ve got to 
offer. Emily, what do you think I’ve been 
hanging around here for, after my cu- 
_ riosity was satished?”’ 

Miss Emily wouldn’t think—it was too 
terrible, too bold. 

**You know,” he said quietly, “I didn’t 
think they made girls like you any more. 
I thought they were all—well, anyhow 
there was my mother, and my aunt 
Lally, and now you. Maybe you think 
I’m too sudden? Shucks, that’s the way 
I do things—see what I want, and go after 
it. How about it, Emily, how does the 
~ name Walton strike your” 

**Oh, I’m not pretty, I’m not young— 
you can’t—” 

‘** You can’t always see yourself,”’ whis- 
pered Andy Walton. 

‘* Are you sure?” whispered Miss Emily 
back to him; “‘that is, 1 did think he was 
such a nice—” 


Andy Walton leaned closer, his hand 


tightened over hers. “Emily,” he said, - 


cys 


m sure of one thing! I’ll be everlast- 
ingly good toyou. Look up here—dear—” 
Oh,” fluttered Miss Emily. And then 
~ she did look up. 
7 And so, in the thirty-sixth year of her 
age, Miss Emily Parks deliberately turned 
from the even tenor of her way into the 
shining highroad of Adventure. 


How Uncle Sam 
Coins the Money 
You Spend 


(Continued from page 41) 


compete with private aa lag for the 
services of talented people. Yet the Gov- 
ernment commands the services of great 
lawyers, noted physicians, and thousands 
of devoted men and women, who are 
giving the nation the beneht of capa- 
bilities which would command far faaher 
rewards in commercial life. 

‘‘Here is another example of devotion 
to government work: The best known 
silver dollar is the one which the mint 
struck in 1878 and continued up to 1904. 
That silver dollar, with the large head 
of Liberty on one side, is a familiar ob- 
ject, and those who have handled it 
much must have noticed the initial ‘AZ’ 
on its face. That stands for ‘Morgan,’ 
George T. Morgan. 

" Even President since Hayes has 
been called upon, as one of the incidents 
of his administration, to pose for George 
‘T. Morgan. The mint issues a memorial 
medal commemorating each President's 
administration. The Bact of the Presi- 
dent for that medal is always modeled in 
wax in the White House by Mr. Morgan. 
He has only recently completed his 
design for the Coolidge medal. 

“Mr. Morgan, now seventy-eight, still 
heads the die-making department of the 
Philadelphia mint. For forty years he 
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has directed the making of our dies, and 
he has designed many of our coins and 
decorations. For this important, artistic 
and highly expert serviee, Mr. Morgan’s 
salary 1s not that of an ordinary plumber.” 


WITH so much money lying about, 
surely, I thought, the mint must 
offer a serious temptation to some of its 
workers. After handling several million 
dollars in gold and making several barrel- 
——— fuls of nickels and dimes in a week, a 
man’s pay envelope must look quite small 


| and futile. I asked Miss O’Reilly about 
U. S. Naval Observatory, Wash- this 

ington: Here watches are tested : 
for accuracy before acceptance 


“We don’t have much dishonesty in 


for Government service. 


“He would say “Longines” 


Ask the man in the observatory, 
who tests timepieces for the 
Government, which watch has 
won most honors for accuracy in 
the severe six months’ tests. He 
would say “Longines”. 


Official Government 
Observatory Awards 


At U. §. Naval Observatory — 
Washington: Longineshave 
been first in order of merit in 
all International Trials. Since 
1916 more Longines Watches 
passed six-months’ Accuracy 
Trial and were accepted than 
those of all other competing 
firms combined. 


Ar Geneva Observatory Switzer- 
land: This year Longines again 
obtained first prize of series 
duplicating results of 1923 and 
1924; also obtained many addi- 
tional individual prizes. 


At Neuchatel Observatory — 
Switzerland: 365 awards i 
Accuracy Contests, since 1905. 
During 1924 Longines received 
17 first prizes, 


At Kew Teddington Observatory — 
England: 132 awards in Accu- 
racy Contests, since 1910 (1918 
year’s record for the best per- 
formance.) Since 1919 every 
Longines Watch submitted 
passed trial with mention 
especially good.’ 


S&S, 
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Chicago 


Go to the finest jewelers in New 
York, Paris, London—any of the 
great cities —and ask them about 
Longines Watches. They will show 
you Longines Watches and tell you 
of Longines proved,tested accuracy. 


Then ask an owner of a Longines 
about his watch. Let him tell you 
of its accuracy, show you its beauty, 
and explain why it is such a prized 
possession! 


Yet you can buy a Longines for $35 
or up to $1000. Give us the privi- 
lege of sending you a booklet and 
telling you of a jeweler near youwho 
will show you Longines Watches. 


WITTNAUER CO. 


Established 1866 
Montreal 


Geneva 


the mint,” she replied, with an uncon- 
cealed touch of pride in her voice. ‘‘ The 
losses to the Government in more than a 
century are not worth talking about. I 
do not think work around vast quantities 


| of ee nourishes cupidity. Our em- 
a 


ployees handle such an enormous quan- 
tity of coin, feeding it into machines, 
moving it around in baskets and contain- 
ers, that they do not think of it as 
money. It is yust a commodity, like the 
product of any other factory. 

“But with such a huge treasure in 
its keeping, the mint dares not rely im- 
licitly upon the honesty of its employees. 
t has adopted every possible precaution. 
First of all, it goes to a great deal of 
trouble to hire honest people. The very 
greatest care is exercised in selecting its 
employees. Their records and references 
are carefully looked up.” 

Gold is a very precious metal, and even 
infinitesimal particles of it taken over a 
long period would amount to a consider- 
able sum. What, I asked, is to prevent 
a dishonest employee from nicking with 
his finger nail tiny grains of gold? Miss 
O’Reilly smiled at my innocence. The 
greatest guardian of the mint is. its 
scales. ose marvelous scales! They 
are the indefatigable and infallible sleuths 
from which no minute speck of metal 
can escape. And what a passion. the 
mint has for weighing things! Miss 
O’Reilly conducted me to a corner of the 
laboratory where an assayer was operat- 
ing a set of these scales. 

“‘ How small a particle will they weigh?” 
I asked. 

Her answer to this was to break off 
a tiny strand of her hair, a delicate, 
silken thread less than an inch in length. 
This almost invisible and imponderable 
load she laid upon the small platinum 
tray at one end of the balance. Through 
a magnifying glass I saw the needle sway 
for a moment and then come to rest. 

“It weighs just two tenths of a milli- 
gram, the assayer announced. Then 
he explained what that meant. A silver 
dime weighs 2,250 milligrams. The bit of 
hair weighed two tenths of one milligram. 
That ts to say it would take 11,250 such 
particles to equal the weight of a dime. 

Next a scrap of paper the size of a 
postage stamp was weighed. Then with 
my pencil I made a mark about an inch 
long. The paper was weighed again. The 
difference gave the weight of that fine 
pencil mark. It was just one third the 
weight of the hair. 

‘These scales are everywhere in the 
mint. Every time a piece of metal is 
handled it is weighed. They will detect 
the departure of the minutest fragment. 
With these telltale scales on the job the 
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chance to nick little pieces out of gold 
bars ts exceedingly small. 

When a coin is completed, it is weighed 
individually. When it is issued from the 
mint the government stamp on it 1s a 
certificate to the world that it contains 
the legal measure of metal. The integrity 
of that certificate is of supreme impor- 
tance. As a check on the operations of 
the mint, two coins are selected out of 
every thousand. They are chosen at 
random. and sent to the Washington 
Bureau of the Department to be tested 
as to weight and purity. In twenty years, 
Miss O’Reilly jafontied me, only three of 
these special assay coins had been found 
of improper weight. 

“An important precaution about the 
mint is concerned with the clothes the 
employees wear,’ she continued. “An 
excellent way to keep a suit from losing 
in value ts to work with it in the mint. 
It will be worth more when it 1s worn out 
than when it was new. The infinitesimal 
gold dust thrown off in various operations 
lodges in the weave of the fabnc, and 
accumulates a fairly respectable amount 
of metal. The Government therefore 
takes care to own the aprons and over- 
sleeves in which the mint employees 
work. These can be burned, and the 
gold and silver dust recovered.” 

““What of the people who clean the 
mint?” I asked. “Surely, che dust from 
the floors, and the brooms that gather it, 
must be valuable. I should think you 
might let out the job of sweep woman as a 
concession.” 

“‘We do not have sweep women in 
those parts of the mint. Our sweepings 
are too precious. Only very responsible 
employees are entrusted with the job 
of sweeping our floors. The ‘sweeps’ are 
gathered and at intervals they are 
burned, and the gold and silver particles 
are recovered from them. These recoveries 
run into thousands of dollars every year. 


m WE ALSO take every precaution to 

avoid danger fomoacnde the walls. 
A great treasure, such as is stored in some 
of the government vaults, might inflame 
the imagination of some daring criminal 
eager for a bold enterprise. That is why 
the mints are now closed to the public. 
For years there was a steady stream of 
visitors at all departments of this service, 
and guides were provided by the Govern- 
ment for them. But now our coining 
goes on secretly, and behind stone walls 
and closed doors. 

“While the mints are closed,” con- 
tinued Miss O'Reilly, ‘“‘we continue, 
nevertheless, to hear from the public. 
People have many queer ideas about the 
mints and are forever writing us. Some 
years ago a newepane writer printed a 
paragraph descmbing the amount of 
money in the mint and adding that there 
was forty-two dollars for every person 
in the United States. 

“Immediately we got a letter from a 

r woman, telling us of her troubles. 
She had been having a very hard time 
of it. There were her husband, herself, 
and several small children. Her husband 
was ill, and she begged that we send her 
without delay each one’s share of the 
money we had for them. We got over 
eight hundred such letters as the result 
of that single paragraph. 

“‘Almost every time anyone pmnts a 
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“From Sheep's Back To Yours” 


story about the amount of money per 
capita in the country we hear from some 
poor soul who has been gladdened by the 
cheering news, and thinks his share must 
be in the mint. We answer each letter 
and explain as simply as we can what is 
meant by such writers. Many of these 
letters are very pathetic, and I know our 
answers bring bitter disappointment to 
the writers. 

‘Another sort of letter we are con- 
stantly getting is from people who want 
to know the value of old coins. Old coins 
are forever coming back to life in the 
hands of persons who know nothing of the 
interesting science of numismatics. That’s 
the science which deals with information 
about coins and metals. Frequently 
people imagine their fortunes are made 
when they find an old ante-bellum dime 
or a one-cent piece of the early seventies. 

“There was an old wood-sawyer some 
years ago who had found a half-dollar on 
which was barely decipherable the year 
1865. Because this was the year of 
Lincoln’s assassination he firmly palievel 
this silver piece had an enormous value; 
that its value would rise with the passin 
years, and that the coin constitute 
ample insurance against want in his old 
age. He died suddenly in his lonely room, 
leaving a will bequeathing this, his soli- 
tary treasure, to a neighbor who had be- 
friended him. 

“Large sums, of course, have been 
paid for rare coins,” Miss O’Reilly went 
on. ‘‘But people would be surprised at 
the small prices paid for some very old 
pieces. Now, you would suppose that a 
shilling of the time of Queen Elizabeth 
would have a very great value. Yet you 
will find it listed for sale in most numis- 
matic catalogues as being worth only 
about what its face value was when 
Queen Bess herself was in the flesh. 


ad he earliest preserved coin is the 
Stater of A‘gina, dating back to seven 
hundred years before Christ. Yet they 
can be had for from five dollars to ten 
dollars apiece. A tetradrachm that was 
used in the dim ages of Ptolemy has been 
sold for as little as two dollars. A coin of 
Arabia, bearing the imprint of Haroun- 
al-Raschid, and which may have crossed 
a beggar’s palm from the purse of that 
romantic prince as he adventured around 
the streets of Bagdad, has brought in the 
modern coin market, upon occasion, no 
more than seventy-five cents. On the 
other hand, more modern pieces like 
the celebrated Brasher New York doub- 
loon, have brought $6,100 at auction. 

“There are two sorts of coin collectors: 
Those whose interest is in the historic 
associations of the pieces, and those who 
specialize in series of coins covering 
special dates. The first class will give a 
great deal for one of those famous Fugio 
dollars designed by Benjamin Franklin, 
and bearing the characteristic Poor 
Richard legend: ‘Mind Your Own Busi- 
ness. There are others who will pay 
almost any price fora silver dollar of 1804. 
Such collectors love to have a series of 
coins—one representing each year in 
which the coin was minted. These 1804 
dollars are extremely rare, and there are 
many counterfeits of them. At most, 
only a few of them were minted, and 
some_persons think none were actually 
issued. 


“We answer all inquiries about the 
value of coins, but the mint cannot un- 
dertake to give a price on them. The 
American Numismatic Society in New 
York is better equipped to give this infor- 
mation. ; 

**A good many people who are in dis- 
tress want us to buy trinkets. They 
secretly consign to us little keepsakes 
long treasured: children’s bracelets that 
represent old memories, ancient watch 
cases prized for years and released under 
pressure of poverty. In desperate need 
of cash they turn to us. Unfortunately, 
we cannot purchase in small quantities. 

““We frequently get requests urging 
new designs for some coin. Among these 
are the committees who want memorial 
half-dollars struck to commemorate vari- 
ous events. The mint cannot make any 
changes in the designs of our money. Con- 
gress alone can do that. The promoters 
ef centennials, national celebrations, ex- 
positions, and even state affairs, are con- 
tinually trying to use our metal money to 
advertise their attractions. Recently a 
gentleman proposed to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the visit 
of Lafayette to the United States. His 
plans provided for a commemorative 
copper cent modeled after the cent of 
1824, the year of Lafayette’s visit. These 
cents were as large as_half-dollars. 
You can imagine the popularity of such 
a coin to-day! The national coins have, 
as a rule, been continuously decreasing 
in size. The twenty-five-cent piece was 
once as large as a half-dollar. The cent is 
less than half its original size. The dime 
is smaller than it once was. The dollar 
alone has retained its original dimensions. 

“The favorite coin fot memorials is 
the half-dollar. In all other respects it is 
the least popular of our money pieces. 

““Everybody is familiar with the face 
of Miss Liberty and with the figure of 
the eagle on our coins. But few know 
how they got there. Both figures were 
adopted by the first Congress.” 


ISS O’REILLY told me something 

about the raw materials in which the 
mint works—gold, silver, bronze and 
nickel: 

“The chief raw commodity of the 
mint, measured by its value, is gold. 
Measured by bulk it is silver. But there 
is this difference between the gold and 
the silver: most of the gold remains raw, 
while most of the silver is coined. Once 
upon a time nearly all of the gold was 
minted. Now very little of it 1s turned 
into coins. Instead, it is formed into 
bars and stored in the vaults of the assay 
offices or mints. Gold certificates—paper 
money—are issued against these bars. 
treasury certificate is an acknowledg- 
ment that for every dollar represented by 
the bill there is a dollar in gold in the 
Treasury, and that it will be delivered 
to the holder on demand. Thus, the gold 
is protected and the public gets a more 
convenient currency. The result is that, 
though we are immensely richer and have 
more money, we have less coin than we 
had in 1911. 

“Gold is a strange commodity. It 
requires no salesman. Its price is fixed 
by the Government. The mint must 
accept all tendered at the legal price, and 
all the gold that comes into the country or 
ts mined here goes to the mint. 
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(with a few strokes of 
a pen << American 
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their Independence 


with one filling —would have written 
many times the entire Declaration of 
Independence. It would have startled 
these patriots into an appreciation of its 
remarkable efhciency. 


IN MILLIONS of homes and ofhces today 
it is freeing men and women from pen- 
discomfort and aiding them in ‘“‘the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

For the sake of independence try a 
Waterman’s. We recommend the model 
illustrated. Offered with black, mottled 
or cardinal holders; fitted with pen 
points that write as you would write. 
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$4.00 model 
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Vinland was forgotten when Columbus 
“discovered the New World” 


West—West to Iceland—West 
to Greenland— West to Frisland 
—to Vinland, with its gentle clime, 
its grapes, its fertile soil! Such 
was the path of the Vikings to 
America and New England five 
hundred years before Columbus 
touched San Salvador. When 
these settlements disappeared, 
Vinland became _ forgotten—be- 
came a myth like Atlantis. 

Had the Vikings conceived the 
idea of mapping the course of 
their travels, the history of the 
world might have been different. 
Then others could have followed 
to the land that lay waiting with its 
promise of liberty and wealth. 


The advance of civilization is 
dependent on the ability of man 
to put down his progress for others 
to use. For more than half a 
century of constant change it has 
been the inspiring work of 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
to compile information of all the 
varying activities of man and to 
present it in convenient and at- 
tractive form for home and busi- 
ness use—ofificial auto trails maps, 
mileage maps, radio maps, city 
guides, commercial maps, histori- 
cal maps, biblical maps, atlases, 
globes. They are always reason- 
ably priced. For sale at all leading 
bookstores and stationers. 
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“A great deal of gold comes from junk 
dealers. There are junk men who deal 
in the precious metals, just as there are 
junk men who collect baser forms of 
trash. They gather old jewelry, watch 
cases,.dental scrap. The mint is their 
customer. 

“Generally speaking, people do not 
want gold money. The coins are relatively 
small, and may be mistaken, if you are in 
a hurry, for iver coins. To pass out five 
dollars in gold when you meant to spend 
twenty-five cents in silver is quite a jolt. 

‘Gold is at once the best and poorest 
money. It is the best because it is the 
only real money, and it is the poorest 
because it is the only kind that loses its 
value in circulation. Silver coins, nickels, 
and cents, if brought to the mint, will be 
redeemed at their face value. But the 
gold dollar is worth only as much as it 
weighs. Bring a double eagle to the mint 
and it will go into those scales. You wil 
get for it only the weight value of the 


gold. 
“HAVING made its money, the mint 


must get rid of it. Its customers are 
the banks. In theory, anyone can get coins 
from the mint, but tn fact the banks are 
the only ones who do. They know best 
the needs of their communities. Some 
towns use more coins than others. Em- 
ployers go to the banks for money to meet 
pay rolls; merchants go for their supply 
of change. The need for coins is quickly 
registered at the banks. 

“We have our busy seasons and our 
dull seasons. The demand for change is 
active whenever business is brisk. We 
are always busy around the holidays, 
frequently working twenty-four howss a 
day. Other influences also affect our busi- 
ness. Thus, when the war brought on its 
countless taxes, the humble cent became 
a part of almost every transaction. The 
mints were feverishly busy grinding them 
out. 

“Different sections of the country 
have different tastes in coins. Along 
the Pacific coast there is a preference for 
goid. You do not see so many bank 
notes. The South likes silver dollars. 
The East is a heavy user of cents, but 
they are not so popular in the West. 
Only about ten per cent of our gold is in 
circulation. Just twelve per cent of our 
silver dollars are traveling about.” 

I asked Miss O’Reilly if it were true 
that our national coins are roosting places 
for germs. 

“Money, . °: everything else,” she 
replied, “carries bacteria. But coins are 
not so dangerous as paper money. Still, 

ou ought not to put coins in your mouth. 
he man who tests a coin by biting it, 
may be bitten in turn!” 


‘FIVE Things a Boy Leader Knows 
About Boys’’ is the story of George W. 
Olinger and his ‘‘Highlander Boys,”’ 
of Denver. All boys, he says, like to 
work, like a fight, live in the present, 
want the confidence of some older 
person, and want to be first-class. 
Next month he tells you why he 
reached these conclusions. The story 
of a boy sentry, far up in the Rocky 
Mountains, who one night discovered 
‘“‘somethin’ gassly’’ right near the 
camp! 
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misery I wrote him that I ‘couldn’t 
ck it any longer. I told him not only 
it I hated accounting, but that I loved 
-: theatre; that there was where I be- 
-iged, and where I meant to do what- 
or I was capable of doing. 
‘IT suppose he had known—certainly 
-t mother knew—of my absorbing inter- 
. in the stage, and he probably thought 
might as well yield to the inevitable. 

any rate, he did yield, and I went to 
-nadon. 

‘The first thing I did was to see 
_arles Santley, then a famous singing 
cher, and ask him to try my voice. 

did—and told me I never would 

. une = much ae gett P ; e e e 9 
“Perhaps not,’ I said; ‘but if you wt B Id f A th 
zs me, I may be able to teach other ul Ing or merica S gr Ow 

»ple to sing.’ 


‘In th 1 ded hi k : ; : | 
aaa sae And: as soon ai that wae The early builders of America made their houses of rough 
_tled, I tried to be admitted to Sir hewn logs or of stone or adobe lifted from the earth. Settle- 


_2rbohm Tree’s school of the theatre. 
r experience there was the same: ney 
_dime I never would amount to muc 


ments grew to towns, towns to cities. Small stores and shops 
were built, and these in turn were torn down to make room for 


-an actor. But as I made up in persist- : : : 
er iav iscbed in pena tic bigger ones. Roads, bridges and railways were constructed. 
lly consented to let me in. Factories and skyscrapers were erected. And so, swiftly, the 
‘Next I applied to a dancing teacher, i } i 
{became a puy_ in the third art of the America of today appeared, ull: growing. 
‘ Be. I was dete: mined to do something; In the midst of the development came the telephone. No 
as I received no encouragement as a ell h ch f th ] ] ° 
Sade GE an aceon T-ahoughe aight one can tell how much of the marvelous later growth is due 
rally eur on my feet as a ae to it—how much it has helped the cities, farms and industries 
2 man who taught me was a direct ° 
eae oh ch: Taciie Resessaesieh os to build. We do know that the telephone became a part of 
--rt of Marie Antoinette; and_ from the whole of American life and that it not only grew with 
1 1 learned the beautiful old French the country, but contributed to the country’s growth. 


_tces—for which I was later very thank- 
Communication by telephone has now become so important 


zur all this was pretty expensive for that every American activity not only places dependence 
ny father, and he finally wrote that upon the telephone service of today, but demands even greater 
- zouldn’t go on any longer. I really 


. st come home and begin to take care 


service for the growth of tomorrow. 
: weet So back I went to Newfound- | 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


- Perhaps you don’t know it, but the 
nd is Great Britain’s oldest colony. 
- ood deal of money was made there in 

early days; and the merchants of that 
- tod had large houses furnished with 
gS imported from England. In the 
_- se of time these things became scat- 
-td. I had seen, even in poor fisher- 


- Ys cabins, beautiful old furniture, 5 
' 1a, and sometimes silver. sae tet Youn Dcsslint Af B Rd GAT 
UM the summer, St. John’s 1s visited g i 


ry week by what we call ‘tourist boats,’ 
Akh hin! TOOTH BRUSH 
SE - 


, mers from Halifax, or from St. John, 
.¥ Brunswick. ‘They bring visitors from a PRODUCT OF 


_.tada and the States, stay from Thurs- 

‘, till Saturday, and then go back. | RU Ke oS FE ca 6 ET O 
I decided to gather up noun an- f 
. tes to open a little shop, where I per- 

os could sell them to tourists. At that 45 ¢ 35 oy 25¢ 
», ey 1 knew nothing about such things. MEDIUM SMALL 


“imply picked up what appealed to 


| 


STERILIZED 
"or 


', OWN taste. . . _ 
I sold a good many of them at fair 
_es; but the American visitors frankly 
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told me that I could get much more if I 
would take my things to New York. 

‘I never had been here; never even had 
been in the States. I knew only the few 
tourists whom I had seen in St. joan 
And I had only four hundred dollars in 
money. But id certainly had courage.” 
he declared with a laugh, “‘for I brought 
my antiques to New York and took a 
shop in the old Windsor Arcade on Fifth 
Avenue, where the rent was thousands of 
dollars a year. 

‘* However, I stayed there only a few 
months. By that time I had practically 
sold out my entire stock, making a very 
good profit on it. 


“AA EANWHILE, I still was chinking 
about the theatre, but from a new 
angle. In collaboration with Miss O’ Ryan, 
a sister of General O’Ryan, I wrote several 
one-act plays; and one of these, called ‘Re- 
demption,’ was bought for David Belasco. 
who then was putting on short dramas for 
vaudeville. With fifty dollars in advance 
royalties, I thought my future as a 
successful playwright was all settled. 

“On the strength of that expectation, 
I went abroad and spent all my money on 
a glorious trip. But when I came back, 
Belasco had stopped producing one-act 
plays, and ‘Redemption’ was_ shelved, 
apparently beyond its own redemption. 

‘This was about twelve years ago, at 
the time when the dancing craze, led by 
the Castles, was at its height. My money 
was gone, and I had to earn my living 
somehow or other. So I got a job at 
Bustanoby’s, a French restaurant which 
has since gone out of business. Fortu- 
nately, I was well supplied with clothes; 
those and the ability to dance being the 
only things I needed (or that job. 

““Dressed in my best, I went to the 
restaurant every day at noon; and from 
then until dinner time I danced with the 
women patrons, whose escorts either 
didn’t know the new steps or who didn’t 
care to dance. 

“I received ten dollars a week for my 
efforts in this line, until someone suggested 
that if I had a dancing partner—pro- 
fessional one—I might Be promoted to 
doing exhibition dances in the evening. 
So I hunted up a partner—a little girl 
who could do a deeper ‘dip’ than anyone 
else in New York—and was promptly 
promoted to the cabaret, at sixty dollars 
a week instead of ten. 

“Not exactly what I had hoped to do 
with Life!” he said, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “‘But you may have noticed that 
Life often takes the steering wheel out of 
our hands, and lays out our course for us, 
without asking whether we like it or 
not. 

“As I may have remarked before, I had 


to live, so | went on dancing. But after 
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The porcelain-lined Leonard is more than a 
food-protector. It prevents waste, cuts house- 
. keeping costs, lessens work of 
women. There is a Leonard 
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Send for Catalog 


of 77 styles and sizes, Mr. 
nard's booklet, ‘‘Selection 

and CareofRefrigerators,’’and 

actual sample of Porcelain. 
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a while I wanted a new partner. I began 
to look about and one day went to a 
dancing school, where I watched a class 
at work. 

““As we were about to leave, I said to 
the friend who was with me, ‘Do you see 
that little girl in the front row?’ 

““*Yes,’ he replied. 

““That’s the girl I am going to marry,’ 
I said. 

“I did marry her,” he went on after a 
pause. ‘‘She was Genevieve Lyon, the 
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talent, courage, and ambition. She be- 
came my dancing partner and then my 
wife. 

“Among the antiques which I had 
brought here from Newfoundland was an 
old spinet; and this was one of the few 
things I had not sold. It gave me the idea 
for what I did next. I formed a little com- 
pany, and taught them the old French 
dances I had learned from my London 
teacher. We gave them first in the home 
of Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, with so much 

success that we soon had other engage- 
ments. 

“Next I began to teach dancing to 
private pupils. It was the time of the 
turkey trot, the hesitation waltz, and all 
that sort of thing. People were dance- 
mad, and I had all the pupils 1 could 
possibly take. 

“Then, suddenly, my wife’s health 
failed. 

“We had been living in the moment, 
as two happy young people are likely to 
do. Everything had been so smiling, so 
easy. There had seemed no need of 
‘taking care for the morrow,’ and when 
this blow fell we were utterly unprepared 
for it. We had spent, as we went along, 
practically all that I earned. 

“The doctors said I must take my 
wife away from New York; so we went up 
to the Berkshires, where I found a place 
for her in the cguntry near Stockbridge. 
It was early summer; and as people were 
leaving town and going to resorts I took 
an old barn at York Harbor, fitted it up, 
and made it a social center for the summer 
colony; a place where they could keep 
up their craz: for dancing. Week-ends I 
spent with my wife. 

‘Talking with a visitor to my barn one 
day, I found that he was a New York 
lawyer who had developed tuberculosis 
and had been sent to Phoenix, Arizona. 
He was so much better that he and his 
wife had come East for the summer. 

“If you ever know anyone that has 
tuberculosis,’ he urged, ‘tell them to go to 
Phoenix.’ 

““My wife has it,’ I said. 

“Bring her down there!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Come and stay with us.’” 

Mr. Anderson smiled, and said, ‘‘ And 
yet we sometimes call this a cold and 
heartless world! I did not see that man 
again—until he met us at the train in 
Phoenix. We stayed with them until | 
a find a little house where we could 
ive. 


“FINHE where to live was simpler than 

the how to live,” he went on. “I 
tried to start a dancing school; but this 
was early in the war, when business had 
gone all to pieces. There certainly wasn’t 
any dancing craze in Phoenix! But I 
could think of nothing else to do, so I 
went to the mining towns and camps. 
Curiously enough, I found plenty of pu- 
ils there: miners and cowboys, to whom 
Ciciueke the hesitation waltz until they 
were ready to drop—and so was I. 

“Tt was a bit different from New York,”’ 
he said, with a slow smile. ‘Instead 
of Fifth Avenue drawing-rooms, I was 
introduced to saloon dance halls. I re- 
member particularly a place down on 
the Mexican border. It was called ‘The 
Wasp’s Nest’ and was run by a fellow who 
went by the name of Red Dog Brown. 

“The remuneration was slightly dif- 
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ever since he learned I was studying with 
the International Correspondence Schools. 
“Then he asked me if I thought I could 
take over Bill Stevens’ job. I told him I was 
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view ever since I started my I.C.S. course. 
“T start to-morrow, Mary, at an increase 
of $60 a month. It’s wonderful how spare- 
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For ten years he reinvested the 
extra 2°7, or $500, and thus his 
principal grew to $32,208 which at 
8, paid him $2,577 annually, a 
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income of $1,500. How this was 
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and tables in) our uew booklet, 
Slr to 8 Fixtra’’ | Write for 
free copy. 
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ferent too; twenty-five cents a lesson, 
instead of almost twenty-five dollars a 
lesson in New York. At that rate, I had 
to have a good many cowboy pupils to 
keep things going in Phoenix. 

“Then came the summer—and _ such 
heat as I never before had experienced. 
It seemed to me that my wife would be 
better off in a cooler climate. I think now 
that I probably made a mistake, but it 
seemed right then. We left Phoenix and 
went to Denver, where I gave more 
dancing lessons, this time to a clientele 
more suggestive of New York than of 
Red Dog Brown’s saloon. Not that I 
cared! Miners or millionaires, it was all 
the same to me, so long as they enabled 
me to take care of my wife. 

“While I was in Denver, the Drama 
League determined to give a pageant to 
celeb the Shakespeare Tercentenary. 
I didn’t know anything about pageants, 
but I wrote one on Shakespeare’s life, 
basing it on his own lines about the ‘seven 
ages of man.’ [ sent it to the Drama 
League, and to my surprise it was ac- 
cepted. Not only ie but I was engaged 
to produce it! 

“It was the first production of any kind 
that I had made; and it was the biggest 
thing I have ever done. It was presented 
during one week in a huge auditorium 
before thousands of people; and it was a 
great success. As a result of it, I was 
asked to come to New York to put on a 
pageant here. 

“‘ Probably these two experiences, which 
came to me by chance, influenced me 
later when I ventured into theatrical 
production; for, because of them, I be- 
came still more interested in the use of 
color, lights, costumes, and scenic effects. 

“At the time, however, nothing was of 
very great consequence to me—except 
that fight for life out in Denver. In spite 
of all we could do, it was a losing fight. 
My wife died a few months later; and | 
returned to New York alone. 


SYTHE experiences of that year left 
their mark in more ways than one,” 
he went on. “I was badly broken in 
health. I had neither the strength nor 
the inclination to go on with my dancing 
lessons. They always had been only a 
makeshift anyway. 

‘As another sort of makeshift, I got a 
job in Brooklyn, with a bureau handling 
army supplies. My Edinburgh training 
in accounting was useful to me there, and 
I kept on with that work until the war 
was over. 

‘During that period I did only one 
thing which was even remotely associated 
with the theatre. I wrote two scenarios 
for the Bureau of Public Information. 
They were accepted but not produced. 
So far as the stage was concerned, I was 
still a rank oiender I had no experience, 
except that I had produced a couple of 
pageants. 

“Under those circumstances, I natu- 
rally couldn’t expect the insiders to give 
me achance. I believed I could do things 
in the theatre which would be different 
from the ordinary stage production; dif- 
ferent and better. But of course none 
of the managers wanted to gamble on an 
untried beginner. 

‘At that time, the only big revue was 
the Ziegfeld Follies. I¢ was an established 
success, It was also the most expensive 
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John Murray Anderson Has Been a Jack of All Trades, by Mary B. MULLETT 


of all forms of theatrical entertainment. 
Yet that was the field I wanted to enter! 
A few of my friends believed in me; and, 
thanks to them, we raised enough money 
to begin work. 

“Greenwich Village was becoming 
more and more known as a semi-artistic, 
semi-bohemian center; a sort of Latin 
Quarter in America. I borrowed the 
name, and called my production the 
Greenwich Village Follies. I did not try 
to do anything revolutionary that first 
time. I had enough business sense to 
realize that I mustn’t begin with an 
artistic success which would be a commer- 
cial failure. So I bid for popular favor; 
and I must have won it, for the produc- 
tion showed big box-office receipts. 

‘“‘T didn’t reap a money reward myself, 
for I had to give up any stock ownership 
in it. But at least I ‘put myself on the 
map.’ It wasn’t so hard to get money to 
finance my next venture, ‘What’s in a 
Name.’ In that I really began to do the 
things I had dreamed of doing. 

“The result,” he said, laughing, “was a 

enuine artistic success—and a financial 
Fite, The critics and the connoisseurs 
raved about it, but the great public 
stayed away. And you are familiar enough 
with the theatre to know that the orches- 
tra seats may pay the expenses of a pro- 
duction, but the profits come from the 
balconies. If the orchestra is full and the 
balconies are empty, you don’t make any 
money. 


= THAT’S in a Name’ didn’t draw the 

up-stairs crowd. But I think 
everyone will tell you that it set stand- 
ards which have been followed, more and 
more, ever since, and to-day the public 
has accepted those standards; the up-stairs 
public as well as the down-stairs one.” 

“You have reached the half-way mark 
between thirty and forty,” I said to Mr. 
Anderson. “That is a time at which most 
men begin, even if they haven’t done it 
before, to ask themselves what they reall 
are trying to accomplish, and whether it 
is something that is worth doing, anyway.” 

“*You mean,” he laughed, “that you are 
asking those questions about me; you 
wonder whether I’m trying to do any- 
thing, except to make a living and a 
reputation for John Murray Anderson! 
Is that it?” 

“Yes,” I admitted. 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, “‘of course 
I want the living and the reputation; but 
that isn’t all. I hate to say it in so many 
words, because it sounds rather gran- 
diloquent; but what I really am trying to 
do is to make the world more beautiful. 

“You see, I happen to believe that peo- 
ple need more beauty in their lives, just 
as much as they need better food and 
furnaces and fly-traps! But in this me- 
chanical age thousands of minds are 
concentrating on adding to our comforts 
and conveniences, while only a few, com- 
paratively speaking, are trying to give us 
more beauty. 

“Tf I can bring more beauty into life, 
and can help more people to see it, I think 
I shall have paid at least some of my own 
debt to life. ‘This year I am realizing one 
ambition that will help me to do this. I 
am starting a School of the Theatre, in 
which the best men in the profession will 
be my collaborators. 

“T think most people realize that the 
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curtail earning power in order to 
safeguard principal, may now turn to 
a wholly new kind of protection which 
is unquestionably the ultimate degree 
of safety and which is, moreover, 
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yield 
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no investor has ever lost a dollar in 
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an entirely separate insurance com- 
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Bulletin Sent Upon Request 

A 6-page bulletin explaining the 
new Forman Guarantee will be mailed 
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No layman 
should ever pare a corn 


A corn razor in the hands of a layman is a danger- 
ous instrument. A slip of the blade often means 
infection. And infection many times leads to 
serious results. 


Corn-paring should be done by a skilled chirop- 


odist—never by an amateur. 


The best way to end a corn at home is to use 
Blue=jay. 
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Blue=jay is, indeed, the sure, safe and easy way to 
end a corn at home. 

A tiny cushion, cool as velvet, fits over the 
corn—relieving the pressure. The pain stops at 
once. Soon the corn goes. 

Blue=jay leaves nothing to guess-work. You do 
not have to decide how much or how little to put 
on. Each downy plaster is a complete standardized 
treatment, with just the right amount of the magic 
medication to end the corn. 


Blue-jay 


THE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


© 1925 
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theatre exerts a tremendous influence. 
For instance, how do we get our ideas 
about life? Aside from our own person: 
experience, we get all these ideas from 
reading, from what we hear from tix 
pulpit, and from what we see and hear 
in the theatre. Yet most of the people 
who go on the stage have been trained 
in haphazard fashion—or haven't bee 
trained at all. 

“You implied just now that I ought to 
ask that what I really am trying to do, 


learned what it is like to be tied to a desk. 
day after day, and month after month. | 
know that the millions of workers in 
offices and shops and factories need beau!: 
to keep their minds from drying up. In 
saloons like Red Dog Brown’s I had an- 
other lesson. Those cowboys, with their 
passion for the hesitation waltz, were un- 
consciously impelled by their desire for 
something beaueful-shohin and grace; 
the ‘poetry of motion.’ So you see,” he 
wound up, half apologetically but half 
triumphantly, “I think I’m just as much 
of a public benefactor, in my own way, 2s 
the man who produces food, or furnaces. 
or fly-traps!”’ 


The Hills of Home 


(Continued from page 23) 


closed his eyes against it dreadingly. 
Once, he said: | 

‘I wish you’d let me take you back 
home, Anna. You’d like it there! ’”’ ! 

She looked at him from her level bluc 
eyes. | 
‘This is home,” she said. After chat. 
some change seemed to come to her. Her 
voice sang again, was glad. She played 
with Brenda and told her stories. She let 
Brenda sit up a little later evenings and 
listen to them read aloud. She taught the 
small fingers to sew pieces for quilts and 
rags for rugs, and put the finished thing: 
carefully away in the big chest. 

When Brenda was seven, Anna came to 
Henry as he sat out on the step one late 

une night. He was staring out over the 

lack plains as 1f searching for something. 
the sky line, maybe, made by old Baldy. 
Anna had an old blue butter jar in her 
hands and she put it down beside Henn 
and lifted the lid. Her big hand dipped in, 
made a jingle of silver. Henry turned, 
startled. 

‘*Te’s some I earned, making lace,” she 
said, with just the faintest touch of defense 
in her voice. ‘‘I want as you should use it. 
to go back—for a visit!’ 

Something swelled in Henry’s throat. 
Lord, the hours it had meant, he ards of 
lace! He lifted the jar swiftly to the other 
side of him, put out an arm and drew 
Anna roughly close. 

*‘Wife—wife—you’re good!” he whis- 
pered. 

But he couldn’t do it—of course he 
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couldn’t. They took the money and paid 
. se on the other four acres of muck 
and. 


One night Brenda came with her reader 


and, with pointing finger, puzzled out a 
story to him. She was very like him, with 
her slim face and dark hair, and sober, 
silent little ways and, little by little, the 
fact tied them together, whether they 
would or no. 

After she had read, he took her on his 
knee and began to tell her about the farm 
back in Vermont. About the cave and the 
big pine and the sugar-making and the 
trips to the sawmill astride the big loads 
of logs. As he put it into words, some- 
thing hard that had been inside him for 
years seemed to melt. He felt, that night, 
that it was kind of pitiful to think Brenda 
had never seen a hill. And when she asked 
him, a couple of nights later, to tell her 
again about the cave, he felt a curious lift 
to his heart. 

There were years then that went by 
with a dream-like swiftness. Brenda was 
a little child, and then she was a grown 
girl with startling blue eyes beneath 
straight black hair. She wore her hair as 
her mother did, in two braids wound 
round her head. It. gave her a quaint 
and beautiful old-world look among the 
bobbed heads of the Flats. | 

“Some day I’m going to take her back 
East!”’ Henry was wont to say with proud 
wistfulness, and they would talk of it and 
plan for it. But year melted into year 
and there never seemed time or money. 
Brenda went into town to school. That 
meant clothes and books and the like. 

- “We don’t want her to be ashamed to 
bring her friends here!” Henry said. So 
they spread the house out, bit by bit, till 
it took on a pleasant, rambling look among 
its cottonwoods. Anna, though she didn’t 
seem to know flowers well, set out plants 
and got a rosebush going. Henry fixed the 

ard so that it was smooth and green. 

oung folks came there, liked to come, 
even clear from town. One night Henry 
pulled some of the old New England 
games into his mind, and that was a jolly 
night! Afterward, Anna said: 

‘Made me think of the things Mother 


‘used to tell about—parties over there!” | 


If Henry hadn’t been so tired, he might 
have thought that over more. 


BRENDA was a good girl, but given to 
moods and passionate outbursts. And 

et, she did not seem strange to them. 

hey had both had their moody times, 
but work and love had subdued them. 
They had outbursts too, though mostly in 
their minds. They both loved Brenda 
with a fiercely deep love. Even when she 
was small, Henry had thought of the time 
when she would marry. 

‘She'll never marry these men!” he 
had vowed, hardly realizing that that vow 
was but a proof of his own continued re- 
bellion. 

But it seemed that the boys out here 
liked Brenda. There was the Gunnersson 
boy, tall and curly-haired and strong as an 
ox. He was always hanging around. John, 
he was called, though Henry had heard 
his mother call him Johan. Henry felt 
uneasy when he was.at the house, but he 
was always just a boy when there with 
them all, never a lover. He would drop in 
about eight and listen to them read aloud. 

Brenda had grown up to the magic of 
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world of commerce. To provide such 
a clearing house of business progress, 
Kardex Institute is established. Make 
it your source of knowledge for in- 
creased profits, decreased business 
risk. 
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Are you guiding 


your boys play habits ? 


WHEN a boy reaches that difficult 

age when he’s outgrowing “play” 
and looking forward to “sport” he 
needs special attention and help from 
his father. That is the time for you to 
guide his play habits into channels that 
will build manly character and self- 
reliance. 

Thousands of fathers are meeting 
this problem by giving their boy a 
Daisy Air Rifle, and showing him how 
to handle it and shoot with it. Millions 
of American boys, most grown, got 
their first lessons in clean; wholesome 
outdoor sport, with a Daisy Air Rifle. 


Perhaps you had a Daisy when you 
were his age. Then you know what a 
thrill of joy comes to a boy when he 
gets his first gun. Let your boy have 
this sport, and share with him the fun 
and training you had. 

The - illustration shows the Daisy 
Pump Gun—a so-shot repeater for 
$5.00. Ask your dealer to show this, 
and other Daisy models, $1.00 to $5.00, 
or sent direct on receipt of price. ° 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


BOYS! 


Get Your Free Copy of the Daisy Manual 
Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods dealer and ask him for a free copy of 
the Daisy Manual—a book written just for boys. I¢ tells how to become a crack 
shot, how to form a drill company, and bow to have a world of fun with your Daisy. 
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her mother’s voice, reading, and she never 
seemed to tire of it, and the Gunnersson 
boy would lean forward on his elbows like 
a child, his eyes visibly drinking in the 
story or the history. The one Norwegian 
book had grown to three homemade 
shelves, full now, and there was a piano. 
That had been a sacrifice; but Brenda 
loved music so! She seemed always sing- 
ing. There was a picture of Anna’s peand. 
mother above the piano. Henry had felt 
it was queer at first, the old-time foreign 
costume, the bright colors of the paint, 
the dull gold frame. But, after a few 
years, it pleased him to see it there. It 
took on a kind of dignity. 


"THEN Brenda wanted to go away to 
school. Henry’s heart leaped to that 
as if it were the fulfillmentof all hisdreams. 

‘“We can make it, we can make it!”’ he 
said to Anna, his voice not quite steady. 
“We'll take on a little more land, mort- 

age this! We'll send her East—to Boston! 
hat’s the best place for music!”’ 

For just an instant Anna’s blue eyes 
flashed to his angrily, then relented. 

‘“‘Well—I suppose it’s nght!” she said. 

And Brenda went, alone, to Boston. 

She loved it there. She loved the hills 
and the differences, the older culture, the 
people. She took to Boston as Anna took 
to the truck farm. They managed it so 
she went up to Vermont to see Henry’s 
father, now very feeble. She wrote back 
all the little gossip of the years and, in a 
postscript, she added childishly, ‘‘I went 
up into the cave!” 

Henry carried that letter around in his 
pocket for weeks and, once, on the way to 
town, cried over it, a little shamedly. 

Then there was a name that began to 
creep into Brenda’s letters. Winters, a 
good old New England name. The man 
was a teacher of psychology, it seemed, at 
the university. Henry began to watch for 
every word about him, and wondered 
sometimes why he didn’t dare talk to 
Anna about him. Well, maybe Brenda 
wouldn’t marry. Maybe she’d be a great 


a ia 

enry worked like a slave for four years 
then, to make Brenda into a woman a 
Boston Winters would love. And, at the 
end of the four years, his slaving, and 
Anna’s, saw the land mortgage-free, and 
what was, to them, comfort ahead. 

Then Brenda came home, quite sud- 
denly, and John Gunnersson met her at 
Prairie Point and married her before she 
got to the farm. ; 

When Henry knew, he went out of the 
house and down across the fields, hardly 
knowing what he was doing or where he 
was going. He came to the fringe of cot- 
tonwoods, flung himself down on the burnt 
brown grass beneath them. The revolt of 
years came to a head in a great sickening 
storm of rebellion. He found he was trem- 
bling from head to foot. All the years of 
saving, toiling, sacrificing, seemed futile— 
wasted! His hills, his Beloved hills, the 
home, save for George, of all the Linder- 
mans for generations! He had cast them 
off—and not even his children or his 
children’s children would claim them! He 
felt hot tears on his hands, but did not 
realize they were his own. 
enoen Anna was kneeling there beside 

im. 

‘““Don’t, Henry; it’s all right, it’s all 
right! Sheloves him, Henry; it’s all right!” 
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The rebellion stilled. Anna’s deep voice 
was like cool ointment to the sore. It 
flashed to him that Anna had always been 
like that, always. A different picture of 
Brenda came to him, a Brenda like Anna, 
unafraid, strong because -of her love, her 
hee toward the west. Why, it was all 
night 

As they walked up to the house, Henry 
slipped his arm about his wife’s shoulders. 


WAS the next summer that one night 
some tourists, off their road, stopped 
there. Brenda was there with the Rabe 
for over-night. They got to visiting, in 
the pleasant, clean living-room with its 
books, and its piano, and its Grandmother 
Larssen, and its white curtains. 

sie | like 1 it better East,” one of the men 
said; “‘or farther west. You get tired of 
this flat country!” 

“Yes; hills are beautiful,” Henry said, 
with sudden seriousness. “‘ Hills are beau- 
tiful. Take the hills in Vermont—don’t 
get colors like that out here, come October! 
And,” he went on, with a strange un-Lin- 
dermanlike humor, ‘‘there’s the hills of 
Norway, kind of grand for all they’re so 
bare! And Skye—with the town laid out 
on the hill like @ sliver o’ moon round the 
harbor, and the hills of Italy, all vine- 
yards and the like!” 

“*You’ve traveled considerable, eh?” 
said one of the men, curiously. 

Henry gave a queer, small grin. He 
looked out through the kitchen doorway 
to where Anna sat, rocking Brenda’s baby 
against her breast. The murmur of her 
humming came to him: 


“Ut fra Norden stormen drager, 
Narmere—Barn—leig narmere! .. . 


Yes, it was all right, all mght. Brenda 
was happy. Young Gunnersson was going 
to do big things, not have to fuss along 
with an acre or two for years! Everything 
was all right, all right! It was home here, 
and they’d done well. Looking back, 
there was something pleasant, somehow, 
about even the hardest years. Why, 
*twouldn’t be any time before Brenda’s 
boy would be running to him for stories— 
about Vermont! Had Anna seen, even 
back there, that it was going to be this 
way, contentment like this? Had she seen 
that not anything mattered—not hills or 
poverty or anything—if only you were 
pulling together toward some goal? Had 
she seen more clearly than he what love 
meant? A strange humility assailed him. 
But the whimsical smile was still there as 
he turned back to the men. 

26: I've traveled some these last 
twenty ears,’ * he said slowly. “A long 
ways! But it’s kind of good to get back to 
the Flats again—seems like you can see 
farther here, someway or other!” 


” 


**I’°VE Done the Best I Could, and 
That’s Victory,’’ says Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, who became a concert 
pianist, a farmer, and the manager of 
a big estate in order to fulfill the 
promise she made to her husband 
when he was dying. His dream was to 
establish a colony for worthy artists, 
and she has established it. In a re- 
markably inspiring interview next 
month, she tells you about her work 
and also about the work of her hus- 
band, the distinguished composer. 
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TRIPLE KNEE IRON CLADS/ 


Iron Clad No. 17 
Black, Brown or Russian Tan 


A boys’ and girls’ fine-ribbed 
stocking super-fortified 
against holes. Triple knee. 
Double sole. And Iron Clad 
all over. Fine enough for 
church and parties. Strong 
enough for school and foot- 
ball. A guarantee with every 
pair. Ask your dealer. If he 
can't supply you, send us 
your remittance and well 
supply you direct * * State 
color and size (6 to 10, 50c; 
10% to11%,60c.) * » We'll 
pay the postage. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
204 Vine Street - - St. Joseph, Mich. 
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Relieve the Pain | - 
Prevent Infection 
For cuts, bruises and the many everyday injuries, Wee ‘ Feige , 
apply a few drops of the safe, powerful, antisep- AGRAP EINE ' 
tic liniment— Absorbine, Jr. It promptly relieves am | 
the pain and reduces the swelling. It cleanses ——— — 


the’ wound and guards against infection. 


Absorbine, Jr. is at once soothing and healing 
to burns, rash,and most skin eruptions. It also 
takes the stiffness and soreness from over tired 
muscles. Absorbine, Jr. is most agreeable to use, 
leaves no stain, and gives ready relief in many 
kinds of emergencies. Have the magic bottle in the: 
medicine cabinet at all times. 

“When tools slip”, says a handy man about 
the house, “I always rely upon Absorbine, Jr.” 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
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For every room in the home — 
Globe“Wernicke 


_ Sectional 


Bookcases 


OU'LL feel the homelike 

atmosphere, and a more 
friendly welcome, when Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Bookcases 
greet you in the Hall. Here 
pictured is a smart-looking de- 
sign of the early English Hep- 
pelwhite period, as found in 
many fine homes. Section by | 
section it grows, and unit by 
unit it may be easily moved. 
Smoothvsliding, disappearing 
glass doors shut out dust and 
dirt. i SE) Oe tS 
Handy new uses are made of = ' [IR ee 


Globe-Wernicke Sectional 2); ee one 
Bookcases in every room in mas 
the home, too. Period and New Heppelwhite in Mahogany 
modern designs in the finishes MAIL THIS COUPON 
you want or unfinished for aaa F ; SS ee 
matching painted furniture in cee 
bedrooms and sun parlors. Cincinnati, Obio 
Please send me your new, free booklet giving prices and 
If there is no Globe -Wernicke showing how others use Globe -Wernicke Sectional Book- 
branch or authorized dealer in your cases, ‘*For Every Room in the Home.” 
city, buy from us direct at no ad- Da apical ea eed ate neta hccuantaena! 
ditional cost, all freight prepaid.- ‘adden 
THE GLose-WERNICKE Co. er rig caliente Aero Wee ieee ae : ea Wire ie ee eer te ae 
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The Closest Calls 
I Ever Had 


(Continued from page 59) 


Did I have any further trouble with 
my pet brigand, you ask? Certainly not. 
He faalteed that if he was to escape the 
clutches of the law it was up to him to 
return me to Rimini in safety. Until I paid 
him off two days later and rewarded the 
waiting carabiniert, his devotion was posi- 
tively touching. 

Within a year I was destined to have 
an even more thrilling and perilous ex- 
perience, likewise in Italy, though of 
quite a different kind. In the spring of 
1906, Harold MacGrath, the novelist, 
and I were living at Sorrento, a charm- 
ing little village on the Bay of Naples. 
It was one of those springs for which 
southern Italy is famous, the rich verdure 
running through the whole gamut of 
greens, the soft air heavy with the fra- 

rance of many flowers, a sky which 
looked like an inverted bowl of bluest 

rcelain. Then, with no warning save a 
ew preliminary rumbles, Vesuvius, tran- 
quil for many years, burst into eruption. 

The top of the volcano was blown off 
as a loosened cork is expelled from the 
neck of a champagne bottle, and over the 
broken rim welled a sea of molten lava 
which carried death and destruction to 
the hamlets and farmsteads below. Whole 
villages were blotted out by the torrents 
of melted rock. Over a vast radius the 
countryside was covered inches deep with 
cinders and ashes. The roads were jammed 
with panic-stricken refugees. And low 
over the land hung a great black pall of 
smoke, obscuring the sun and adding 
to the terror and confusion. 

Of course MacGrath and I hurried to 
the scene—he from motives of curiosity 
and to get “local color” for his novels, 
I to get the story for newspaper readers 
at home. So terrified was our driver 
that we could induce him to make the 
trip only by offering him four times the 
customary fare, and even then he refused 
po:nt-blank to go beyond Castellamare. 


[i WAS only with considerable difficulty 
that we succeeded in evading the cor- 
don of sentries which had been thrown 
around the base of the volcano to assist 


the refugees and to keep at a safe dis- 


tance the foolhardy and the curious. In 
this latter category, MacGrath and [| 
deserved to be numbered, for had we 
not been reckless and utterly ignorant of 
the vagaries of volcanoes we would have 
left well enough alone. But we wanted 
to see the eruption at close range, to 
occupy front-row seats at one of the 
most impressive spectacles ever staged 
by Nature. 

About half way up the slope a small 
white village nestled amid vineyards and 
olive groves. I think it was named 
Boscotrocase, but I am not certain, nor 
does it greatly matter. Through our 
glasses we could see that this village, 
now utterly deserted, constituted the 
apex of an acute triangle. Two sides of 
this triangle were formed by mighty 
rivers of lava, each perhaps half a mile 
across, which were flowing diagonally 
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lown the slope at the rate of, I suppose, 
wo or three miles an hour. Along its base 
an the enbankment which carried the 
Uircum-Versuvio railway. We figured 
hat if we could once reach this village 
nd gain the flat roof on one of its houses, 
ve could obtain a close and unobstructed 
jew of the appalling scene. 

Half an hour of stiff climbing through 
teeply terraced vineyards brought us to 
he outskirts of the little town. Over 
t brooded an uncanny silence; it was 
s deserted as the ruins of Pompeu, 
vhich, I remembered, had been over- 
vhelmed by a similar eruption. 

Making our way up a narrow street, 
re ascended to the roof of a small villa 
tanding in the edge of the town nearest 
he crater, which now seemed to rear 
tself directly above us. From this point 
if vantage we looked out upon a scene 
ff awesomeness and grandeur the like of 
vhich I never expect to see again. Hang- 
ng over the upper slopes were dense 
Jouds of smoke and vapor, from beneath 
vhich crept great rivers of lava ike 
ivulets of hot tar from a caldron which 
s brimming over. A few hundred yards 
rom where we stood, one of these streams, 
ieaded straight for the town, had been 
plit asunder, probably by some forma- 
ion of the terrain, so that we were, in 
‘fect, on a sort of peninsula jutting 
jut into a river of death. 

To our inexperienced eyes, the advance 
if the lava was so slow that there did not 
ippear to be any immediate peril. It was 
mpossible, we argued, that it could close 
n quickly enough to cut off our retreat 
xy the way we had come. 

It seemed so safe, indeed, that we de- 
ermined to obtain an even closer view. 
0, descending from our roof, we left 
he village at our backs and climbed the 
lope until we were within a few yards 
f the nearest stream of lava. It was 
noving rather faster than we had as- 
‘umed, in a wall fully fifty feet in height, 
he fragments of scoriz, resembling hot 
lag from a blast furnace—for lava 
juickly hardens upon exposure to the air 
—making a most curious sound, like the 
ustle of millions of wind-stirred autumn 
eaves, as they tumbled along. 


ASCINATED by the scene, we were 
abruptly brought to a realization of our 
veril by a terrific explosion. The whole 
op of the mountain seemed to lift and 
lisappear in a blinding sheet of flame. 
The earth rocked and reeled. A feeling 
f nausea swept over me. A blast of 
yoisonous vapor bore down upon us. Only 
vith difficulty could we breathe. 

The houses in the village at our back 
vent down, one by one, as though made 
f children’s blocks. The whitewashed 
valls bordering the little gardens sudden- 
turned into twisted, tortured snakes. 
nd, in terrifying climax, a ray of fiery 
rimson, wide as a rainbow but straight 
s the beam of a searchlight, shot from 
he newly formed crater into the heavens, 
iercing the smoke pall with a spear of 
lame. 

‘“‘T don’t believe we’d better wait for 
he last inning,” MacGrath shouted in 
ny ear above the din, “‘if we want to see 
he Statue of Liberty again.” 

“Let’s beat it!’ I shouted back. “‘We 
an’t get out of here any too quickly 
O suit me.” . 
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Styles That Young Men Want 


Bb. on style and quality, our new Fall models could 
easily command higher prices. These values are made 
possible by figuring selling prices on the cost of making, rather P| 
than on what the purchaser may be persuaded to pay. # 


“i me” ES te Pte A 


The style pictured is one of a number of new models now 
displayed at the W. L. Douglas Store or the Douglas Dealer 
in your vicinity. It will pay you to call and see them. 

W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES FOR WOMEN 


Correct in style, popularly priced, they are preferred by discriminating 
women who want the newest in style and the best value for their moncy. 


ee Toye for Boys, $4.50 & $5.00 
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| OTELS. ,estaurants, clubs, apartments, everywhere 
| need trained men and women. Over 70,000 high-class 


VALUES 


Ask Our Customers 
-there are many in Your Community 


palone paying up to $10,000 a year are open each year 
Outer and Inner Clothing and Boe ta carer Guerin rae aes 
Shoes for All the Family ~Dry | tion, Nearly u billion dollars’ worth of NEW HOTELS 
‘ | AND RESTAURANTS being built this year will need 
Goods~Rugs~Jewelry~Furniture over 60,000 trained men and women. 


Hotels start you at salaries up to $3,500 a year, with your 


Auto Supplies Goods and living. At any time you have your choice of over 1,000 

Radi Piderns eware otel positions open. 
o Supplies ° 6; You can have one of these high-class big-pay positions. with loxuri- 
“Stoves~Furnaces-Farming Tools | cesmecanats ibe Lewis tase guragtes to give peo tea Tait 
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24 Hour Service 
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Service-an 
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‘The Long Established Mail Order Merchants of , 
New York City 


how we can train you for one of th lendi tions 
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LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Clifford Lewis, Pres. 
Room X-1476 Washington, D. C. 
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**Four months ago I was employed as 
payroll clerk with a salary of $175 per 
month; my commission with your com- 
pany for last month is over $500.”’ 

A. H. ROBEY, West Virginia. 


OTHING we couldsay would give 

you a better idea of the oppor- 
tunity we offer you by inviting you to 
join our organization. Mr. Robey is 
only one of hundreds of men who have 
made good with Fyr-Fyter. Graham 
of Illmois made $180 his first week. 
Payne of Iowa made $4,507 in 217 
days. Gill of Louisiana averages $600 
a month. We could fill this page with 
the records of many men making easily 
and regularly from 


$300 to $600 a Month! 


Most of our best men had no previous ex- 
perience. Their chief asset when they came 
to us was ambition to win, determination to 
stick and willingness to work. These same 
qualities are all you need to be as success- 
ful as they. Our special training course and 
Sales Manual enable you to start earning 
while you learn. 

Our “Super” products, approved by (Fire) 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and other high 
authorities, find a ready sale in homes, stores, 
garages, hotels, filling stations, factories, to 
- auto owners, farmers, etc. The U. 8. Gov- 
ernment, Standard Oil, Ford Motor Com- 
pany and other big concerns also buy them 
in large quantities. Everybody who has any- 
thing that can burn is a prospect. 


Make a Start —The Rest is Easy 


You need no special experience, because of 
the training we give you. You need no capital 
to invest in a stock of goods. You don’t have 
to deliverthe goodsor collect for them. Simply 
take the orders and we do the rest, paying 
commissions every 10 days. Send the coupon 
' for the inside details and a description of the 
splendid outfit we furnish our men. Some 
good territory still open, but 

going fast. Send the cou- 
pon today. 

THE FYR-FYTER CO. 


925 Fyr-Fyter Bldg. 
Darton, Ohio ® 
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THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
925 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


I would like to know more about a position 
on the Fyr-Fyter Sales Force. Kindly send 
details. 


Name 


Address 


But it was easier said than done. 
Though we had been absent from the 
village barely an hour, the whole situa- 
tion had radically changed. Now the 
streets were blocked with the débris of 
fallen walls and collapsed buildings. The 
house on whose roof we had stood lay in 
ruins. Even as we looked, the Palazzo 
Municipal, a substantially built struc- 
ture of stone, quivered, reeled, and went 
down before our eyes. 

The smoke was so dense that we could 
not see a hundred feet ahead. From the 
crater came a series of explosions like 
the bursting of heavy shells. By this 
time we were thoroughly frightened. It 
seemed as though the world were coming 
to an end. 

The main street, by which we had as- 
cended, being quite impassable, we dashed 
into a narrow alley—and as we sped 
along it one of the walls which bor- 
dered it crashed down. A moment later 
MacGrath, who was in advance, halted 
abru tly and threw up his hand. 

“We re cut off!” he exclaimed. 

Running forward, I saw that there was 

ood reason for the terror in his tone. 

hile we were surveying the eruption 
from above the town, heedless of what 
might be happening behind us, one of the 
lava streams had abruptly altered its 
course, closing the gap through which we 
had entered. Now, instead of being 
on a peninsula, we were trapped on an 
island. 

Just how we effected our escape I have 
never really known. Blinded by smoke 
and cinders, panting from exhaustion and 
the noxious fumes, walls and buildings 
crumbling all about us, the ground 

rowing jee and hotter beneath our 
eet, we dashed madly down alley’ after 


alley, each time to find our may barred | 
a 


y a mounting. wall of red-hot slag. But 
at length, just as we were about to give 
up in despair, MacGrath gave a yell of 
exultation. He had found a narrow 
opening in the wall of death which 

emmed us in. Through that opening we 
dashed, and a moment later, with a rum- 
ble and hiss, an avalanche of lava slid 
down and closed it. We never stopped 
running until we found ourselves safely 
beyond the cordon of soldiery again. 


[! WAS my fortune—good or bad, as 
you choose to regard it—to witness the 
first air raid in the history of the world, 
and to be within a few yards of the first 
bomb ever dropped from the skies in 
warfare. It was in Antwerp, early in 
October, 1914. 

Late one night, having filed my dis- 
peters at the cable office, I was seated 

y the open window of my room on the 
top floor of the Hotel St. Antoine. 

Something, I know not what—possibly 
a premonition of danger—caused me to 
glance skyward. Petha ps my ear had 
caught a deep, low hum, like that of a 
very distant motor-car. Leaning from 
my window, | strained my eyes into the 
darkness. Then I saw it, a dim and 
shadowy shape, like an enormous cigar, 
faintly vis:ble against the stars. Though, 
save in pictures, I had never seen its 
like before, I knew it instantly for a 
German Zeppelin. 

Even as i looked, there was a shatter- 
ing explosion, as though someone had 
touched off a ton of dynamite under a 


Aerified Liquid 
HEATS HOMES 
WITHOUT COAL 


Now! Simply turn a valve for in- 
stant heat—any degree. In your 
own stove, without change, burn 
this new, cheap fuel, ‘‘Aerified 
Liquid,”’ and be done forever with 
the dirt, soot, ashes and drudgery 
of coal and wood. 


N amasing new invention called a 

**heat fountain,’’ sll into any 
stove or furnace at last makes it B pose 
sible to end woman's slavery to y 
coal and wood. A small 
common kerosene (coal oil) actually 
heata your home for hours. 


30 Days’ Trial 


weather below sero, its performance 
tested that it 


: y 7 
by poysicisns for its even, dependable 
heat. 


Write at once for full details and 
trial offer that puts it in your 
home for 30 days. Find out now how 


amazing Free Trial Offer is being made. 
Send name and address to 


OLIVER OIL BURNER CORPORATION 
7th & Market Street Dept. M-220 St. Leais, Me. 
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floors or in new 
Piocoring buildings. 


Permsnent — the reeult of a perfected formula and _ 
highest quality ingredients. Ecenemical — because of fF 
its fine texture and smooth, soft sheen. Attractwe — ri 
Seamless — jointless —easy to clean—seanitary. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 


Just take orders for Malloch Hose and 
Underwear — worn all over the World. 
No experience needed. Each day you get 
your big commissions as a deposit paid by 
the customer, to whom we ship ect. 
Three other selling methods to choose from! 
H ! Together with sure sates plan. 

Sample Outfit Free! You can build up a big businesal 
We pay all shipping charges and guarantee prompt delivery. 

; If you hurry, you can have other agents wo 
Write! for you. But Yi 
hood get ahead of you. | aay: nd me your 
Sample Offer and Sure Money Making Sales Pian.’’ W 
Mallech Knitting Mills 3510 Ottawa Ave., Grand Rapids, Mics 
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Beacon Lite Spark Plugs. Ou see 
—*® the flash of each explosion in the 
Tells which are firing right 

provement in spark plugs 
- SS since gas engines were invented W on- 
. derful gassavers. Agents coining money. 


Make Big Money 


Easy with new sure-fire plans, Sells on sicht 
to every auto owner. Phillips, Ont... writes 
‘Sold 2 dozen today, 3 dozen yesterday. Rush 
ozen."' Write for special Free Demonstra- 
tor Offer and FREE deal to introduce these 
yes} wonder spark plugs in-your territory. Write 
7 TN quick—today. 


CENTRAL PETROLEUM COMPANY 
1690 Century Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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| Fineopportunity 


(for 


outdoor men 


ing vigorous outdoor work in a grow- 
ing organization where merit wins advance- 
ment. Good starting wages. Permanent posi- 
tions and a real future for men who make 
Sia Even our present field force of 500 
vey Tree Surgeons cannot meet the in- 
ing demand. So we are selecting now, 
to enter our employ in 1926, a few sturdy, 
clean young men, thorough Americans, e, 
between 20 and 30 years old, free to travel, 
industrious, with good practical education, 
and able to give good references. Write for 
qualification b to serve in place of i 
sonal interview. The Davey Tree Expert Co., 
Inc., 282 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


a You've heard 
your neighbor praise the 
old reliable Pathfinder, the 
. wonderful national weekly home 
magazine that 3 million people read. You 


can try this unbiased digest of domeatic and world affairs fora 
trifle. The Pathfinder ia in a clase by itself—nothing else to equal 
it: time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading 


~the cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question 
box, health, radio, etc.; real stories, pictures—instruction, entertain- 
ment for all. Send 15¢ (coin or stampa) for this big paper on trial 13 
weeks, or $1 for full year (52 issues). Pathfinder, Washington, D.C; 


at Home/ 


Stop working for small pay on a job that offers no 
chances for advancement. Advertising Agencies, News- 


details. Step by step you progress until soon you can 
draw pictures atecil 
Send for FREE Book 
,_ A new handsomely illustrated book gives complete 
information on the thousands of wonderful opportuni- 
abl in Commercial Art and shows how this remark- 
€ method easily enables you to enter this field. 


Mail postcard or letter NOW. No obligation. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Reom 3510-C, 1115-15th St, NL W., Washingtea, D. C. 


grand piano, and one of a row of tall, nar- 
row, ancient houses just across the street 
seemed to dissolve in a blinding sheet of 
flame. The concussion was terrific. The 
hotel rocked and reeled until I thought 
it was going down in ruins. I didn’t need 
to be told what was happening. I knew 
Antwerp was being bombarded from the 
air. 

My room was on the top floor, but I 
went down the four flights of stairs 
faster than any fireman ever responded 
to an alarm. I reached the street just as 
the second bomb burst, a block or so 
away. Six more bombs burst in various 
parts of the city in rapid succession, and 
then the aerial assassin, leaving in its 
wake a ghastly trail of shattered houses 
and mangled human beings, disappeared 
into the eastern darkness as swiltly and 
mysteriously as it had come. 

So quickly did it all happen that when 
I returned to the Roel the suddenly 
awakened, panic-stricken guests were 
pouring down the stairs to gather in ex- 
cited, chattering groups in the Icbby. 
They were in all stages of dishabille: 
women with filmy peignoirs thrown over 
their nightgowns, the men in bathrobes 
and pajamas. In that group were cabi- 
net ministers and ambassadors and high 
officers of the court and of the army; but 
I had a tremendous advantage over them, 
and I felt an assurance which they totally 
lacked—because J had on my trousers! 


THOUGH, as was to be expected, I had 
many other exciting experiences during 
the forty months of the Great War, for 
I was in the field with seven armies and 
on every European front save only the 
Russian, I am inclined to think that my 
greatest war thrill carfe at sea. 

had been ordered to proceed to 
France—in the army one always “pro- 
ceeds”—on the transport ‘Great North- 
ern,” which, like itssister ship, the “North- 
ern Pacific,” was loaded to the guards with 
the troops of a negro division. Owing to 
their great speed and the lack of destroy- 
ers, the “Great Northern” and the “North- 
ern Pacific” were to make a dash across 
the Atlantic unconvoyed, their com- 
manders being told that they must take 
their chances in the event of a submarine 
attack. 

At this time there was grave doubt 
in the mind of the American high com- 
mand as to how the rly disciplined 
negro troops would behave in an emer- 
gency; and all officers had been ordered to 
wear their pistols and to use them with- 
out hesitation in case there should be 
a stampede for the boats. 

The weather was glorious and no un- 
toward incident marked the serenity of 
the voyage until we were within a day’s 
steam of the French coast, where it was 
expected that a squadron of destroyers 
would pick us up and convoy us into 
Brest. On Sunday noon we were at mess 
in the dining saloon, when the Sabbath 
calm was suddenly broken by the strident 
clang of the great fire gongs which had 
been installed throughout the ship to 
sound the alarm in case of a submarine 
attack, 

There is always something peculiarly 
sinister and awesome about the sound of 
a gong, and the knowledge that we were 
well within the danger zone lent to the 
sudden tocsin a grim significance. We 
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Maybe his wife 
was right 


He had ability, he dressed well—but he 
wasn’t making the progress he should in 


business, Several recent opportunities 
in the office had gone to other men. 
Maybe his wife was right. 

She had tried to be tactful when she 
told him—and now he was going to do 
something about it, and do it right away. 
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Dery all yous men tel ser fa ° 
ve a grimy-looking skin, s wi 

blackheads. Few men eatize’ that this 
hinders their success in life. Pompeian 
Massage Cream is the certain way to 
help you overcome this handicap by 
giving you a clear, ruddy complexion. 


& & & 


Clears the Skin: Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses al] dust and 
dirt from the pores. It helps clear up 
blackheads and pimples by stimulating 
healthy circulation, and by keeping the 
skin clean and the pores open. 


Your Druggist Has It 
Use it regularly at home 


Easy to Use: Rub it in; rub it out. After 
shaving or washing apply the panini 
Cream to your face. it in gently. | 
Continue rubbing and immediately it 
rolls out, bringing with it all the dirt 
and skin impurities. Result—a clean, 
healthy skin with clear, glowing color. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
4 of 60¢ jar 
for 10¢ 


Pompelan Co., Cleveland, Ohle, Dept. 17 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for \ of 
60c jar of Pempceian Massage Cream. 
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Address 


City 
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Can one tobacco 


satisfy a man 
with 45 pipes? 


You might imagine that the law of aver- 
ages would require a man with 45 pipes to 
smoke a variety of tobaccos. 


Evidently, it doesn’t work that way, for 
here is a pipe connoisseur who after vainly 
trying every tobacco his tobacconist could 
mention, eagles around to Edgeworth. 
The result is, his humidor is now “ Edge- 
worthized.”’ 


Mr. Sonnenblick makes application for 
a life membership in the Edgeworth Club. 
All in favor say “‘ Aye.”’ 


But first read his letter: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


When a man has 45 pipes he certainly is 
up against it for an all-round tobacco. 
But first, about my pipes. There are 
2 Dunhills, 6 Comoys, 4 BBB's, 4 
Kaywoodies, 2 Petersons, 2 GBD’s and 
the usual meerschaum, calabash, corncob, 
etc. Some were sweet from the start, 
others remained obdurate and bitter de- 


get or my _ tobacconist could mention. 


; the mixtures I made failed because 
the tobacco varied. 
I saw the ads written by Edgeworth smok- 
ers, but they sounded too good to be true. 
I didn’t try Edgeworth i despair, but 
ust to see how less bad it might be. Well, 
t is praise enough when you know that my 
office humidor has been ‘‘Edgeworthized.” 
Now my good pipes taste better and my 
bad pipes taste good. 
If you’ve got a life 
membership opens 
8 


I'm a qualified judge. 

Respectfully yours, 

Ira J. Sonnenblick. 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 3 J South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


surged up the companionway, buckling 
on our belts and pistols as we ran. As 


I set foot on deck, which was jammed 
with excited negroes, I saw a tongue of 
flame leap from a bow gun of the “ North- 


ern Pacific,” which was steaming abeam 
of us, about a thousand yards away. A 
moment later, three quarters of a mile 
ahead of us, a scarlet and white chrysan- 
themum burst into flower above the tran- 
quil surface of the ocean. 

“‘Theah she is! Theah she is!’’ roared 
a thousand negro voices, the eyes of 
their owners focused on something ahead. 

‘Standing on a thwart of the lifeboat 
of which r had been assigned command, 
so that I could see above the heads of the 
men, I unslung my glasses. Then I could 
make out the cause of the excitement. 
Protruding from the sea, at a consider- 
able distance off our bows, was a gray, 
cylindrical object which looked not un- 
like a length of stove pipe. It was bearing 
down upon us rapidly; through my glasses 
I could clearly see the ripple of water 
in its wake. knew what it was, or 
thought that I knew, for I had en- 
countered submarines before. The ship 
shook as our bow guns spoke together and 
two shells burst simultaneously almost 
on the target. 


HIS display of gunnery set the 
* negroes wild with excitement and de- 
light. Were they frightened? Yes, about as 
frightened as the darkies who line the rail 
of the infield at Churchill Downs during 
the running of the Kentucky Derby. They 
shouted and whistled and stamped and 
slapped each other on the back, as though 
the favorite were coming first under the 


wire. 

“‘Niggah!” I heard one ebony corporal 
shout delightedly to a companion, “ that 
theah submarine ain’t got no mo’ chanct 
than a one-legged man in a ash-bar’l.”’ 

““Yuh’ve said it, black boy,” responded 
the other. ‘‘“Yuh’ve done told de truf. 
Dem gunnahs of ouahs kin hit a goat in 
the eye at a hundred miles. All one of 
dem boys wants is jes’ dat Bosh’s address— 
yaas, suh, jes’ his address.” 

I suppose this little story will lose its 
punch when I confess that the mysterious 
object on which we were raining shells 
was not, as we had assumed, a submarine, 
but a buoy, provided with a sort of mast, 
which had broken loose from its moorings 
on the French coast. Had it really been 
a submarine its crew would have had an 
uncomfortable time, for our gunners 
knew their business, and long before it 
came abeam of us it resembled a sieve. 
But I got a bigger thrill out of that ex- 
perience than I did when, while crossing 
the North Sea in a dispatch boat, we ran 
into a whole flotilla of German U-boats 
during a dense fog. 

Glancing back along the road of mem- 
ory, I am inclined to think that my most 
thrilling experience occurred in_ the 
Syrian Desert, in that No Man’s Land 
of sand, sun, and Bedouin nomads lying 
between the frontier of France’s Syrian 
mandate and the western borders of 
Mesopotamia, or, as it 1s now known, 
Iraq. There were four of us, including 
our English servant, Sherin, returning 
from Persia to Europe. 

We had planned to fly from Bagdad 
to Cairo, but upon reaching the city of 
the Thousand and One Nights we learned 


that no seats were available in the fort- 
nightly plane... We were confronted. 
therefore, with the prospect of either re- 
turning as we had come, a three weeks’ 
journey by camel across the desert, or the 
a Ae and tedious voyage by sea. 

“Why don’t we go back by motor-car?” 
I demanded. “The desert is comparative- 
ly smooth and hard, as we discoveged 
when coming out, and with any luck at all 
we ought to make the trip from Bagdad 
to Aleppo in a week.” 

At that time 1923) no one had suc- 
ceeded in crossing the desert by motor. 
though since then a regular service has 
been established; but my companions 
were eager to make the attempt. Sir 
Percy Cox, the British High Commission- 
er in Iraq, was however, by no means 
enthusiastic. 

“I’m not going to forbid your going,” 
he told us; but don’t approve of it. I 
can’t afford you any protection once you 
have soared our frontier, but if you are 
captured by Bedouins I'll send out some 

lanes and bomb the beggars until they 
et you go—provided, of course, you are 
still alive. 

“If you insist on going,” he continued, 
“let me give you one word of warning: 
Keep clear of Arjil, the chief sheik of the 
Shammars. Were you to fall into his 
hands I’m afraid that it would go hard 
with you. A few weeks ago Aryjil’s people 
cut up one of our outposts and, by way 
of retaliation, our planes bombed his 
camp. The bombs must have done some 
damage, for the other day he sent in word 
that the next time he caught any English- 
men in his territory he would even up the 
score by cutting their throats.” 

But we're not English,” I reminded 
him. “‘We’re Americans.” : 

“But Arjil doesn’t know that,” said 
Sir Percy. “English and Americans are 
all the same to him.” 


N SPITE of the High Commissioner’s 

well-intended warning we set out from 
Mosul a few days later in a dilapidated 
car, with an equally decrepit flivver for 
the water, food, and luggage. r drivers 
were Syrians from Mosul—as villainous- 
looking a pair as I have ever set eyes on. 
The chief of police explained that he had 
given them their choice between making 
the trip with us or serving out their sen- 
tences. 

All went well until two days beyond 
Ninevah. We had camped for the night 
in a shallow depression in the desert, 
taking the precaution to light no fires. 
lest they attract the attention of Arab 
raiders. 

Danger was closer at hand than we 
dreamed, however, for at daybreak, as 
we topped the wadi’s rim, we saw, not 
a mile away, a huge Bedouin encam 
ment. Far as the eye could see the plain 
was dotted with black tents of the nomads 
and with their vast herds of horses, sheep 
and camels. 

“‘Shammars,” I heard our driver mut- 
ter, as he swerved the car at right angles 
to the course which we had been pursu- 
ing. But, because of the twin pillars of 
dust raised by the cars, the Shammars 
had already been warned of our approach. 
and a band of horsemen, a hundred or 
more strong, came tearing out to intercept 
us. The going was reasonably good, 
however, and we could easily have dis 
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New Shoes 


The Closest Calls I Ever Had, by E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


Old Shoe 
Comfort from 


This simple method makes your feet 
immune to corns, callouses, bunions, . 


bksters, red, sore and tender spots. 


Millions of people’s feet are so tender that the 
most perfectly fitted shoes make them foot 
miserable until the shoes conform to the shape 
of the feet. 


Dr. Scholl has devised and perfected a wafer-thin, 
medicated, antiseptic, protective pad that overcomes the 
troublesome “breaking in” of new shoes, and instantly 
ends the pain and quickly heals corns, callouses, bunions 
and tender spots. 


These marvelous comfort- giving pads are called Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. They are made in three sizes for 
the purposes illustrated below. They cost but a trifle 
and are sold everywhere. 


The next time bigs buy shoes, buy a package of Zino- 
ads. Then atthe least sign of any foot tenderness 
rom rubbing or pressing, apply a Zino-pad to the spot 

affected, and let the healing, soothing medication do the 
rest. The results are a revelation. 


Put one on—the pain is gone! 


Protecting the Toes 
and for Corns 
For sore, inflamed toes apply 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads (Corn 
size). They stop all discom- 
fort in one minute. 


For Burning Soles 
and Callouses 


For callouses on the soles, soreness 
and hot, burning sensations apply 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads (Callous 
size) to the tender spots. They re- 
move the cause, and instantly end 
the pain. 


Apply Dr. ScholPs Zino- 
? (Bunton stu) over 
the sensitive joint. They 
remoce the friction and 
pressure at once. T 
soothing medication ey 
contain quickly ends 
pain. 


_For Tortured Instep 
For deep painful ridges on the in- 
step, use Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 
(Callous or Bunion size). They 
prevent blisters and cuts, and 
SLOP pain at once. 


For Sore, Tender Heels 


Blisters and tender spots on the 
heels ade prevented, and 
soreness from chafing instantly re- 
moved, by applying Dr. Scholls 
ino- (Callous or Bunion 
53ze), 


For Free Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. 
Samples Schiller St., Chicago; or 62 W. 14th S+., 
PICS NewYork; or 112 Adelaide St., E., Toronto 


Dr? Scholls 
Zino-pads 


FOR CORNS, CALLOUSES, ONS, TENDER SPOTS 


tanced them had not our flight been 
abruptly checked by a stony ravine, in- 
visible from a little distance, which 
wound across the desert directly in our 
path. This gave our pursuers time to 
overtake us and the re down upon 
us, a picturesque mob of savage horse- 
men, yelling like Indians, their burnooses 
streaming in the breeze, brandishing 
their scimitars and firing their rifles in the 
air. 

Resistance was out of the question, so 
we lowered our rifles and, when the an- 
gry riders had surrounded us, smilingly 
offered them cigarettes. But they were 
not to be placated thus easily; there was 
that in their demeanor which gave me 
distinct uneasiness of mind: Covering us 
with their rifles, they ordered our terrified 
drivers to head the cars in the direc- 
tion of the camp. Our reception by the 
Bedouins was not an encouraging one, 
for, as we wound slowly shaslich the 
archipelago of low black tents, warriors 
scowled at us, women spat at us, and 
children pelted us with stones. 

At length the cars halted before a tent 
far larger than the others, though, like 
them, made of black goats’-hair. Fol- 
lowed by my companions, I strode into 
the tent to find myself the cynosure of a 
battery of hostile eyes. Seated cross- 
legged in the center of a great semicircle 
of sheiks was a young man, hawk-nosed, 
black-bearded, grim of mouth and cruel 
of eye. Judging from the unusual rich- 
ness of his 5 pee and the deference with 
which he was treated, I guessed that he 
was of higher rank than the rest. Nor 
did I remain long in doubt. 


“ARJIL, sahib,” whispered my driver, 
and I knew that I was in the presence 


of the most powerful and most cruel of 


all the nomad chieftains, Arjil, sheik of 
the Shammar. By incredible ill luck we 
had fallen into the hands of the very man 
against whom we had been warned. 

Without offering to shake hands, or 
other signs of greeting, Aryil notioned 
to his Nubian slaves to spread a carpet, 
on which we seated ourselves Arab fash- 
ion. I decided that nothing was to be 

ained by wasting time in verbal pre- 
iminaries. 

‘“‘Ask the sheik,” I instructed my 
driver, ““what he means by detaining us 
like this. We are not English or French. 
We are Americans.” 

In confirmation of my statement I pro- 
duced a most impressive-looking docu- 
ment, written in Arabic, which had been 
ever me by the American consul at 

agdad. 

Arjil scanned it, then tossed it aside 
contemptuously with a muttered exclama- 
tion. 

“‘He say, sahib,” translated the driver, 
“he never hear of United States. He say 
you Inglesi.” 

Now, I have been in some fairly tight 
corners in my time, but I don’t recall 
ever before having been in quite so uncom- 
fortable a situation. We were in the 

wer of a man who had sworn a blood- 
eud with the English. And English he 
was convinced we were. Nor was it sur- 
prising. We spoke English, wore British 
military helmets, and there were Iraq 
license plates on the cars. If I read his face 
aright our chances of leaving that camp 
alive were close to the vanishing-point. 


I know just how Fulton, Langley, 
Bell and Morse felt when people scoffed 
at their ideas. 


I came in for a good deal of kidding 
myself eleven years ago when I pre- 
dicted that shaving cream would knock 
hard soaps through the ropes. 


Now that I’m introducing another 
revolutionary product, I find that men 
take me seriously. And when they try 
this new preparation, their fulsome 
praise makes my sales talk sound as 
conservative as decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. 


Yes, Mennen has another winner. 
Mennen Skin Balm is fracturing every 
record of sales growth ever made in the 
man field. 


One demonstration forms a. lifelong 
habit. This is how it goes: 


You squeeze a little of the silky balm 
from the tube (no bottle to leak or 
break). You rub it for half a minute 
into the skin just shaved. 


First you feel a tingling bite, in- 
stantly followed by a surge of cooling 
comfort. Then you smell a brisk, re- 
freshing odor that clears your head and 
delights your nostrils. 


No trace of Skin Balm is left, but 
there has been definite antiseptic action, 
and your skin looks and feels better 
than ever before. 


Get a big 50c tube of Mennen Skin 
Balm at the drug store and call on me 
for your four bits if you aren’t happy 
with your purchase. 


e 
£644, 


(Mennen Salesman). 
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OX THOSE zero days that are 
coming, you will be mighty i ate 
you have Hoffman Vacuum Valves 
on your radiators. It’s great to get 
up m a snug, warm house after a 
blizzard has howled all night. 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves not 
only let air out of steam radiators 
but they keep it out. That means 
that you are not constantly wasting 
steam to push out the air that has 
sneaked back into radiators, and 
made them cold. You will be 
amazed how much less coal you 
burn and at the same time won- 
derfully improve the comfort you 
get from your steam heat. 


The Thirty Day 
Challenge Test 
Make it yourself 


Pct a Hoffman Vacuum Valve on one ra- 
diator or equip all of them. Hours after 
you have banked your fires you will find 
that the radiators you are testing are still 
hot. Inthe morning they will be the first 
to heat. That is because air has been kept 
out. That is the magic of a vacuum. 

Send us the coupon below for a little book 
“Locking the Door Against the Heat Thief” 
which explains in simple words just why the 
magic vacuum created by Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves transforms the o tion of steam 
heat. We will also send you a “'Thirty-Day 
Trial Certificate’”’ which lets you test these 
valves at our risk. 


Your local plumbing and 
heating shops sell Hoff- 
man Vacuum Valves 


HOFFMAN 
VACUUM VALVES 


more heat from less coal 


The Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Dept. Pl, 25 W. 45th Street 
New York City 
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Quality Pened in the World 

UPERB and matchless 

, VENUS provides pencil 
luxury and pencil economy. No 

breaking of leads. 

17 Black Degrees and 3 Copying. 


At all stationers and stores 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave. New York 


He was an independent and powerful 
chieftain, remember, well within his own 
territory and safe from punishment. As 
far as moral scruples were concerned, he 
would have thought no more of ordering 
our throats cut than those of the sheep 
without the tent. 


T THIS point, my train of thought was 
interrupted by the appearance of our 
other driver, who bore a large melon and 
a number of cucumbers, which he had 
evidently brought with him from Mosul 
for his own consumption. They were in 
the nature of a peace offering, it seemed, 
for with a deep salaam he placed them 
on the ground before Aryil. 

Drawing from his sash a gold-mounted 
dagger, the Shammar chieftain cut the 
melon into quarters. It was a scorching 
day, my throat was parched from thirst, 
and for a moment | forgot my peril in 
the anticipation of sinking my _ teeth 
into that yellow, juicy melon. But, in- 
stead of offering to share it with us, as 
the first law of Arab hospitality demands, 
Arjil began deliberately to consume it 
himself, slice by slice. 

Thoroughly angered by this studied 
insolence, I cast discretion to the winds. 

‘Go out to the car, Ali,” I ordered the 
driver, ‘‘and get me a melon.” 

‘“‘But, sahib, the melons are finish,” 
he expostulated. 

‘Very well, then,” I told him. “ Bring 
me one of those tins of fruit that we 
brought from Bagdad.” 

In a few minutes the fellow returned 
with a tin of pineapple. With the eyes 
of Arjil and his fellow sheiks fixed upon 
me, I opened it with my knife. 

Tinned fruit is considered a_ great 
luxury by the desert people, and it was 
evident that Arjil assumed I was opening 
itforhim. But Vauekly disillusioned him. 
For the next time he nibbled a piece 
of his melon, I, using my knife in lieu of 
a fork, responded by eating a slice of 
pineapple. Noniplused by my effrontery, 
Arjil absently toyed with another bit of 
melon. Whereupon I helped myself to 
more pineapple. He regarded me without 
a flicker of expression in his steely eyes, 
and | did my best to affect a nonchalance 
which I was far from feeling. 

For twenty minutes or more this gas- 
tronomic duel continued, the _ silence 
broken only by the buzzing of the flies 
and the occasional snarl of a camel. Then, 
with the abruptness of a pistol shot, 
Arjil terminated it by clapping his hands. 

“*Here’s where we get ours, I said to 
myself. “‘But before I go I’m going to 
send friend Aryil to join the hours in the 
Moslem paradise,” and I surreptitiously 
slippedmy hand around the butt of the big 
automatic reposing in my jacket pocket. 

But, to my amazement, the signal was 
not to kill us but to feed us, for a moment 
later there entered the tent a procession 
of slaves bearing the curious dishes which 
make up a Bedouin banquet—flat loaves 
of Arab bread, looking like enormous 
pancakes and tasting like shoe leather, 


a huge pudding of mashed dates, wooden 
bowls of soured camel’s milk, and, of 
course, the inevitable black coffee. Then 
I realized that we were safe, for your 
Bedouin does not kill those with w 
he has broken bread—at least not for the 
time being. Evidently, my assume 
nonchalance had hit him harder than | 
had dared to hope. 

When that momentous meal was over— 
and Arab courtesy requires that a guest 
must eat everything that is set before 
him—I struggled painfully to my feet, 
for I had been sitting cross-legged for 
hours. I realized that this was the psycho- 
logical moment for departure. 

“Thank him for his hospitality,” I 
told Ali, ‘‘and tell him that we must be 
going.” a 

Arjil rose and shook hands with grave 
courtesy. “You still have a dangerous 
country before you,” he said. “If you 
wish, I will send some of my people mith 
you as far as the French outposts.” 

But I declined his offer, with thanks. 
I had seen quite enough of the Shamma. 

had no intention of giving them a 
chance to change their minds. 

Two nights later found us dining wth 
the officers of the Foreign Legion in the 
mess at Deir-es-Zor. I told the story of 
our encounter with Aryjil to the colonel, 
a veteran of many Arab wars. 

“You'll never be nearer to death than 
you were then, my friend,” he commented. 
‘Arjil 1s a cruel and ruthless man. 
could tell you stories of what he has done 
to my soldiers that would make your 
blood run cold.” | 

“Then why,” I demanded, “after I had 
deliberately affronted him, did he sué 
denly become polite?” 

The old soldier shrugged his shoulders. 

**God knows,”’ he said. “He alone 
read the mind of an Arab.” 


[Pon our return to Constantinople, | 
/ told this story one evening in the Res 
taurant Muscovite to a group of frends. 
One of them was an Englishman. 

“But I say,” he exclaimed when I had 
finished, “the beggars didn’t kill you after 
all, did they?” 

And that, no doubt, will be the attitude 
of many who read these reminiscences. 
The only story-teller I have ever known 
who could really satisfy such craving !o0 
thrills was an old stage driver in Arona 
On one occasion he was relating to us af 
episode of Indian days, when a war patty 
of Apaches had cornered him m a 
canyon. 

“Thar I wuz,” he said, “caught in that 
box canyon. Its walls wuz as steep ¥ 
the side of a house and as high as a chu 
steeple. No way out ’cept through 
narrer gap where I’d come in. 4 
right behind me wuz the Injuns, nigh 
onto a hundred of ’em, I reckon, whoops 
an’ yellin.” 

“But what happened to youl” a0 & 
cited tenderfoot broke in. : 

“Why, they killed me, 0’ course, ue 
the disgusted answer. ‘They killed me- 
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‘A TRAIL-BLAZER’S Adventures at the Top of the World” is2 
thrilling account of the experiences of Sandy Smith, explorer 


desolate reaches in the Far North. 


Barrett Willoughby, the author, 


is at her best next month in this article. ‘I always wanted to gee 
the land where all the rivers run toward the Pole,”’ says Sandy, 2) 
it gives me a particular kick to go where no man has ever been before: 
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Ae your Naborhood 
Furniture Dealer to 
show you our catalog or 
give you a Card of Intro- 
duction which admits you 
to one of our wholesale ex- 
hibits. Either way gives 
you a more comprehensive 
selection of home furnish- 
ings from which to choose. 
Other advantages of the PECK 
& HILLS Plan include authentic 
styles, dependability of merchan- 
dise and better values. If your 
dealer declines to give the card, 


write our nearest ofhice and we will 
send the name of one who will. 


Write for Free Booklet A-1 


which explains this money-saving way of 
buying home furnishings and alsothe cor- 
rectcare of them. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


You can complete 


this simplified High 

School Course at home 

| inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

| Courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H. 71 A, Drexel Ave. 858th St. © A. 5S. 1923 — cuicaco 
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World's Biggest Business Needs You! 
Send for my Big New AUTO BOOK 
Might now! Same remarkable Book 
showed thousands the way to amazingly 
ick Pay Raises. From $21 a week to 
$300 in one week is what it did for Jos 
Woronecki, Hart ford, Conn, See | 
you can raise your Pay QU CK. 

ri now! 


Tremendous Op 


a Write . 
) is SEND f portunities for you in 
’ the Auto Business—the World's 
Biggest! See how | put you in line for 
the BIG PAY JOBS as an AUTO EX 
PERT. Common achooling all 
ou need, B. W. Cooke ‘*JOB- 
| Oe some Breining sperode . Ms Te OUTFITS 
everyt in rou need to become 
a Big Pay Man. Get all the INCLUDED 
Facts! Write quick! Zz RS E E 
Chicago Motor Training 


} BW-COOKE Cor oration, Dept. 766 of extra cost 
- unnyside 
Directing Eaginesr — Ave., Chicago, Mil. WRITE QUICK 
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(Continued from page 49) 


doors, that weighed eighty-five tons each, 


were carried separately, of course, and 
each went through the same procedure. 

“First, a door was lifted by the lighter’s 
derrick and placed flat on a special kind 
of trailer, which was pulled by two trucks 
as far as the streets were level. Seven 
more trucks were attached to pull it when 
we came to an up-grade. In front of the 
bank, the load was jacked up off the 
trailer by placing the jacks under the door 
where it stuck out over the edge of the 
trailer. Huge timbers were placed under 
it, and rollers fed under the timbers as the 
slab of steel was slowly rolled into the 
building over a floor especially reinforced 
by beams from beneath. 

“That technically ended our work. The 
builders took it up from there. The vault 
was to be lowered five floors to its position 
far down in a sub-basement, so it was 
halted at the edge of the floor, and two 
two-inch cable slings put around it. Then, 
four twenty-five-ton pulley blocks, using 
chains and supported by heavy timbers, 
lifted each door off the calles. swung it out 
over the great hole through the floors, and 
lowered it five stories to a roller on which 
it was shoved to its final position, and 
lifted by blocks again into exact place.” 
_ Mr. Doughty and his riggers on that 
job carned the largest vault that has ever 

een transported. They moved more than 
ten million pounds of steel for the bank! 

This Federal Reserve Bank job took 
seven months to complete, and it was all 
done at night. On every foot of the streets 
over which the trucks hauled these huge 
vault doors, steel plates were laid. Men 
picked the plates up from behind the 
trailer and put them down again in front. 
This formed a steel-paved thoroughfare, 
so that the trucks would not break through 
the street surface or manhole covers. 


Bul this job was not the biggest that 
Dick Doughty and his men havetackled! 
The biggest was done in war time, when a 
crew of one hundred riggers worked night 
and day for seven months at a cost of 
one hundred thousand dollars to sus- 
pend the “ Leviathan’s”’ two-hundred-and- 
twenty-ton propeller shaft on cribs above 
its housing and bearings, so that American 
engineers could regrind it after the Ger- 
man officers had put the big ship out of 
commission by dropping emery into the 
shaft bearings. 

One of the most difficult and hazardous 
jobs Mr. Doughty ever tackled entailed 
the lifting of a sixty-five-ton dynamo 
piece by a crane that was supposed to lift 
not more than fifty tons. It also entailed 
the display of all the ingenuity acquired 
in a lifetime of rigging, for that dynamo 
piece had to be lifted forty-five feet in the 
air, and then carried one hundred and 
twenty-five feet over a vast floor of elec- 
tric engines in a power house. 
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try. Executives are 
Mark with Blue 


cattins pencil bills 
50% —increasing ef- 
ncy. Nomore whittling, no more stube, no more 
pencil sharpeners, no more wasted time. Rite-Rite, 
the sensational value, solves the problem. 
Think of it! A handsome, nickel-trimmed, gold- 
stamped, mechanical pencil made of wood—for 10c. 


Millions are being sold. 
Offs Monagere 


Send for this eda f 
the Rite-Rite yourself. 
T order our 
dealer for the office. 
Cute pencil costs. We 
guarantee it 


For Everybody 
Business Men, Stenog- 
raphers, Doctors, 
Teachere, Lawyers. 

: Retail Dealers 
Our advertising ie working for you. Write or wire 
your jobber now. . 


At Last=a Perfect Lead 


By our new, patented, exclusive process, we make 
lead that slips acroes the paper like magic—no gritty 
spote, double st —wears down emoothly. 
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The new 555 Combination for 50c. 3 pencils includ- 
ing 3 colors of lead. 12 eticke of black lead, extra 
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and mailing. Money back if not satisfied. Write 
with Black, Check with Red, Mark with Blue. Don’t 
pass up this offer. See your dealer or send coupon. 
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ite with black, 
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with red. 


The Rite-Rite Corporation *~ 
4920 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 27, Chicago 


Send me your special 55S combination offer, carrying 
charges paid, consisting of : 


1 Black Rite-Rite Pencil—1 Red Rite-Rite Pencil—1 
Biue Rite-Rite Pencil—12 sticks of Black Lead, also 


T enclose $..........00cccecee in full payment of above, in- 
cluding packing and shipping charges. 


Ask about Rite-Rite imprinted Pencils 
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If you are now earning 

. less than $40 a week 
Chief Engineer DUNLAP — if you want to be an 
ELECTRICAL EXPERT—if you want to 
step quickly into the class of men earning from 
$60 to $250 a week—write me at once! This 
million dollar school offers ambitious fellows 
their big opportunity to learn every branch of 
Electricity at home in spare time by a new, 


practical JOB-METHOD. 


Go into ELECTRICITY! 
—the Business of a Million Opportunities 


Pe an Electrical Expert. Go into the one great industry 
where it’s easy to get to the top, to make money, to 
make a real success. You don’t need money in the bank 
or ‘pull’ to get ahead in Electricity—all you need is 
training, honest, complete training, euch as I guarantee. 
Learn Electricity Training Bullt 
Quick by Dunla by 23 Noted 
**Job-Method’ Engineers 

Rapid progress is This is not a one- 
made by my stu- man, one-idea 


dents because [ school. 22 fam- 
train them on ac- ous Engineers 


tual Electrical 
jobs, with stand- 
ard-size tools and 
materials which I 
supply them free. 
The first half of 
my training is 
Applied Electric- 
ity—a complete 
course in itself. 
In thesecond half 
I give you Elec- 


from Westing-~- 
house, Western 
Electric, Massa- 
chusetts Inst. of 
Technology, and 
many other great 
eorporations and 
universities help- 
ed me make this 
course complete. 


Free Job-Service 
for Students and 


VALEL A 2 
$10 MOTOR 
used in 4 outfits 
which I give to 


every student. A 
big, Man-size mo- 
tor, Same type as 
used in the great 


trical Engineer- | power plants. It 

ing subjects. is shipped knock- Graduates 
give you Elec-§ down so you get We havesupplied 
trical Drafting, § actual practice in thousands of jobs 


Free both to Stue 
dents and gradu- 
ates. This Jobe 
Service keeps in 
touch with great 
electrical employ=- 
ers in America, 


The AMERICAN SCHOOL 
is chartered under the laws 
of Massachusetts, as an ed- 
ucational institution pret fer 
profs. Est. 20 years. Over 
Executives, Engineers 
and Educators have p 
ed the texts used in these 
wonderful American School 
home-study coursesin Elec- 
tricity. 


CHIEF ENGINEER DUNLAP, Electrical Divisien 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 2'teu si°cutcacc 


& 68th St., CHICAGO 
Mall coupon to oe" 
Chief Eaglaeer Dunlap Dept. E-71, Chieage 

a I want to be an Electrical Expert. Please rush 


guarantee, job-service facts, complete Information, 
money-saving offers. 


armature wind- 
ing and assemb- 
ling. Runs on D. 
GC. or A. C. cur- 
rent or 32v farm 
electric system. 


Radio, Automo 
tive Electricity, 
and many other 
valuable subjects 
all for one small 
price——on easy 
terms, 


Ge My PAY-DOUBLING 
OFFER 


Before you put your time 
and money into home-train- 
ing pou want to know if It 
will jead to a better job and 
bigger pay. 0°] answer that 
in plela EKagiteh. Get my 
catalog, my new guarantee, 
my offera—quick. 


Color our Christmas Greeting Cards 
—all exclusive designs. Remarkable process 
makes them look like artist’s work. Instructions FREE, 
100 cards, colored in three hours, bring you $6 to $312, 
Send $1 NOW for Big Trial Box of Christmas 
Cards. Make $3.00 at Once. 
Send name, address and $1 for Trial Box assorted cards 
to color. Sell for $3 to$4 when colored. Easy coloring in- 
structions, brush, colors, handcolored card for guide and 
information on how to sell included. Or send for FREE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK ‘'Pleasant Pages" showing full 
line of cards, all instructions and proof. You should drop every- 
thing for this amazing money maker as 40,000 others have done. 
LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc. 457 Louisiana Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Send for FREE BOOK 
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On this job of carrying that single piece 
of machinery without accident, up above 
the floor, over the revolving electric 
turbines, and down into position among 
the turbines, hung thousands of dollars. 
Imagine the scene if the crane had broken 
and that sixty-five-ton “armature field”’ 
had dropped! The great engines would 
have been smashed, and part of the city’s 
industry brought to a stop until repairs 
could be made. 

The fifty-ton crane had to be used, be- 
cause a crane is an expensive and bulky 
piece of machinery that cannot be re- 
pa just for a single load. A derrick can 

e taken apart and set up almost any- 
‘where, but a crane is a steel car that runs 
back and forth on great girder tracks, 
which are supported by steel towers at 
each end. From the bottom of the crane 
car hangs the steel block and cable that 
hoists the load, which the car then carries 
to any point beneath the steel tracks. 

In this case, the riggers decided that the 
crane, if very tenderly handled, could be 
made to carry the extra load, because all 
lifting apparatus is tested to carry loads 
a quarter or a third more than its nominal 
capacity. 

ut the riggers played safe, as far as 
human beings can play safe when they are 
handling big jobs. It took six days to get 
the tackle prepared, and to lift the piece 
the necessary foreuave feet in the air. It 
took but one hour to carry it across, and 
lower it into position on the floor! 


Tels is how the job was done: When all 
was ready, the dynamo part was rolled 
into position for the initial hoist. The 
crane car dropped its cable, the end of 
which was made fast to the heavy load, 
and word was given to lift the piece 
thirteen inches off the ground. Everyone 
held his breath. Slowly the crane hauled 
up, and slowly the heavy machine rose, 
until it was just a little more than a foot 
above the floor. 

At an order from the foreman, riggers 
slipped four timbers, twelve inches square 
and twenty-five feet long, at equal dis- 
tances underneath the suspended machine. 
The crane then let its load down slightly, 
until it rested on these timbers one foot 
off the floor. Four more timbers were 
placed beside the armature piece and 
across the first ones. Again the load was 
lifted about thirteen inches, the second 
four timbers slipped underneath it, and it 
was lowered. This time it rested two feet 
above the floor. The operation was 


crossed timbers had risen forty-five feet! 
At no time could the piece have fallen 
more than thirteen inches. 

The load was then ready to swing 
across the room, above the whirring 
dynamoes. Now, there coeld be no crib to 
catch it if it fell. But the riggers had 
figured out a different way to reduce the 
chance of accident. Around the top of the 
crane car they threw rope slings, which 
they fastened to the piece to reduce the 
strain on the crane cable. This was all 
they could do—and the long trip through 
the air started. 

Again the riggers held their breath, and 
hoped. It seemed hours while the crane 
car crawled across the room, with its 
great load suspended. At last it stopped 


go into position. A second timber crib had 


repeated, and repeated, until a tower of 


over the place where the machine was to 
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Leoks Like New—Writes New 


Don’t overlook this opportunity to get a rebuilt, 
world-famous Remington on our New Free Trial 
—Easy-to-Pay Plan. 

You are protected by our 45-year reputation on 
guarantees. Write today for details. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
Dept. 1002—Newark, N. J. 


Drawn, burning skin 
AFTER SHAVING 


“Inentholalum' 


MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N. Y., Wichita,Kans. 


in Spare 


Learp law and earn more money. 
executive position or prepare to enter the practice of law .Stady 
at home through the Blackstone Course prepare by Pp 

nent legal authorities including Chief Justice William H. Taft. 


Blackstone graduates practicing law everywhere. LL.B. de- 

ree conferred. Magnificent 25 volume law library furnished 
mmediately upon enroliment. Moderste tuition fee. Low 
monthly terms. Money Back Guarantee, Write today for Free 
copy of our 128-page book, **The Law Trained Man. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Inc.. 
De aT at Prcmen Wee Reewdent Lew School 
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Systemize 


Your Mind 


Good memory 

essential to success. 

you Free my Copyr 

and Concentration Test, illustrated x 
How to Remember names, faces, 

develop Will, Self-Confidence. Write today. 


Prof. Henry Dickson, Dept. 601, Evanston, WW. ) 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


<— We will not give you any grand prize 
j if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich ina 
week. Butif you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, 80 
money, send a 


The W. L. Evans School of © 
chk 834 Leader Buliding Cleveland, one 
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\. Malted Milk s: 
\ ; and Diet 
1 For INFANTS, 


Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers, etc. 


‘Ae Avoid imitations 
SALESMEN-You 


new _. Have Wished for This 
A Thousand Times 


No wonder 99 men out of 100 say 
we have the greatest proposition ever., 
Our startling new selling plan is & 
“*knockout’’'— it's different. 

Our 3 high-class specialties sell te 
every single man over 18 yearsfof 
ace whether he is digging ditches or ran- 
ning banks. They are new. Guaranteed 

Our men often make $5.00 profit in & 
single hour. Many make $50 in a day. 
Over 50 per cent profit on every sale— 
besides we deliver and collect. Sales re 
peat automatically. No experience. Get 
full details of our amazing sales plan sod 
our friend-making products FREE. Eam 
big money. Write today. 


RHODES MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
P-250, Pendleton & Cozens, St. Louis, Me. 


Greatest Offer 
Ever Made to 
Salesmen! 


last month, 
$500 month spare 
or full time easy. 
Write for details. 
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- Sure Way to Get 


m | Rid of Dandruff. 


—i There is one sure way that never fails 
w= «to remove dandruff completely, and that 
: is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 

' entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
h Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 

' enough to moisten the scalp and rub it 

| in gently with the finger tips. 

: By morning, most, if not all, of your 
we | dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
| : more applications will completely dissolve 
' and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 


You will find, too, that all itching of 
the scalp will stop instantly, and your 
hair will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any 


drug store, and a four ounce bottle is all 
you will need. 
This simple 

remedy has 

never been 

known to 

fail. 
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4» Bea Nurse 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-335 a Week 


Every woman should jearn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nursea, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method, Leading Chi- 
cago System. Endorsed by physicians, 
Established 25 years 


Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 382 
Sample Lesson Pages with PREE details 
of oney-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
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" Beoome Dept. 710 
Independent 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 


| Insomnia? 

| A Bodi-Rubdown be- 

| fore bed—sleep like a 
log. Try it! = 


Service Laboratories,Inc. 


Chicago 


been erected at this place. The mggers, 
out of the worst of their danger, watched 
the heavy load slowly descend; and as it 
came down they removed the timbers, 
layer by layer, until at last the machine 
rested on the floor once more. Then they 
breathed freely. 


MR DOUGHTY ’S men often gooutside 
of New York to tackle big jobs. They 
have worked in Boston, Pittsburgh, and 
many other cities, and on one occasion 
two of his riggers went to Haiti to erect 
machinery. 

One of the curnous loads his men hauled 
was part of a ship’s rudder. It was made 
at Pittsburgh, and was, roughly, in the 
shape of a hatchet. Once the piece was 
made, the next task was to ship it to 
Hoboken, New Jersey, and because of its 
shape it wouldn't go on a train car. There 
came an emergency call to Mr. Doughty. 
Could he help out? He could, and he did. 

‘“We sent two men,” he related, ‘‘from 
New York to Pittsburgh in a heavy truck. 
The piece had to be in Hoboken by a 
certain day, and that day wasn’t far off. 
My men took a mattress with them, so 
that one could sleep on the truck while the 
other drove. It was a slow-moving truck, 
because it was so heavy and powerful. 
The men left New York at six o'clock on 
Sunday afternoon, and arrived in Pitts- 
burgh, which is four hundred and forty- 
one miles away, on Wednesday afternoon. 

““They had to cut a hole in the bottom 
of the truck for the ‘blade’ of that hatchet- 
like piece to go through. Then they 
lashed it fast to the truck and lit out for 
Hoboken that same day. They never 
stopped, except for gas and food, one of 
them sleeping while the other drove; and 
on Saturday they showed up at the end of 
the journey. It wasn’t a very heavy load 
—only about three tons—but it was such 
an outlandish shape that many truckmen 
couldn’t have handled it. 

“‘{ remember another emergency call we 
had one day. A six-ton piece from one of 
the electric turbines in the Brooklyn 
Edison power house at Kent Avenue was 
broken. The only place it could be re- 
paired was in the General Electric shops 
in Schenectady, New York, one hundred 
and sixty-two miles away. Time was 
precious. Thursday afternoon and night 
our truck speeded toward Schenectady. 
Friday morning it reached the plant, and 
unloaded the broken part. Repair men 
went to work on the break immediately, 
the piece was reloaded Friday afternoon, 
and the truck raced that night on the 
return to Brooklyn. Saturday the piece 
was back again on the turbine. 

‘‘A curious job we had one time was to 
take a ninety-six-foot pole, weighing four 
and a half tons, over a distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles—and through the 
mountains at that. The pole was three 
railroad car lengths, or nearly so, and 
couldn’t be hauled by train because of the 
curves in the road. We loaded that pole on 
a truck and a trailer, and set out, making 
slow time, of course. When our men came 
to a curve in the road they had to start 
the truck around the curve, then stop and 
jack up the trailer, shoving it a little at a 
time with the jacks until the two vehicles 
were in a line. Then they would move the 
truck a little farther around the curve, 
jack up the trailer and push it around. 

n this way they made all the curves, 
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May Breath FREE 


Mail the coupon today 


Now 
Pure Breath 


wherever, whenever 
you need it 


A breath pure as Maytime—instantly! 


AY BREATH is science’s newest 

contribution to protect against a 
grave social offense. It is an antiseptic 
mouth wash in tablet form; a scientific 
purifier, not a mere pperume that cries out 
your effort at concealment. 

You carry it with you wherever you go. 
Let a single tablet dissolve in your mouth— 
that’s all. Your breath will breathe the 
fragrance of Maytime. 

* * * 


Bad breath is a universal offense. The 
causes are many and hard to avoid. 


Certain foods cause it. Smoking is 
another cause; decaying food in the mouth 
another, stomach disorders, etc. 


No one isimmune. Few realize they have 
it. Careful people guard against it. This in 
fairness to themselves and their friends. 


x * * 


The object of May Breath is to provide 
constant protection. 


It comes in thin tin boxes that you carry 
with you. No matter what the cause of your 
bad breath, May Breath corrects it. 


Never go to a dance, theatre, to any social 
gathering, without first taking this simple 


precaution. 
A box free 


Let us give you a box to try. You will be 
delighted. Simply use the coupon. 


_ May Breath is now on sale in Canada. 


MAY BREATH FREE 


15c box sent—just mail this 
MAY BREATH CoO. 


M-194 


1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Your Name 


Address 


Only one box to a family. 
Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 
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Patch those ugly 
holes yourself 


It’s easily done—a few minutes 
time and a few cents worth of 
Patching Plaster are all you need. 


Ro Patching Plaster comes 
ready to use, in handy cartons 
like prepared flour. You just add 
water and apply. It’s quick and 
handy. 

Unlike Plaster of Paris, it will not 
shrink. It does not dry or ‘‘set’’ 
instantly—hence is easy for anyone 
to use. The patch does not crack, crumble 
or fall out. Itis perrmanent. And you can 
paint or paper over it without shellacing— 
the patch will not ‘‘spot’’ through. Has 
many other uses—repairing stucco walls, 
pointing brick work, etc. 

Paint, wall-paper and hardware stores sell 
Rutland Patching Plaster. If your dealer 
hasn't it, mail coupon below. Send no money. 
We will send you a 2 lb. carton and you can 
pay the postman 30c. plus postage, upon 
delivery. 

RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. F-5, Rutland, Vermont. 


Rutland 


c 
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, RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 

Dept. F-5, Rutland, Vt. 
I Send by mail, collect,a 2% ‘% aN 
j lb. carton of Rutland Patch- 
, ing Plaster. I give my dealer's name below. 
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j Address...... + | 
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on all Standard 


Typewti 


AT LAST— World's best 
Typewriters with every) 
modern writing feature at 4 
positively lowest prices and 7 
on easiest terms offered. die + 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL & 


A Year to Pay bd 
6S YEARS GUARANTEE (34.2) 
Standard Machines so {<7 
perfectly Re-Manufac-@ 
tured by the exclusive ~"“Sap, 
Young Process that they oo 


look and write like brand 

new. Our exclusive, distinctive process makes possible 

better typewriters at lower prices. 

FREE BIG Illustrated TYPEWRITER BOOK 
Write now. See our amazing typewriter 

bargains. Read what users say and the senscel service 

we will give you. Don’t wait—write today, 


Young Typewriter Co. $24 “ist Randolen. 


and finally reached their destination. 
“Once in a while we haul big statues, 
and columns of stone. This isn’t hard to 
do, but it is tedious. For one of the bi 
estates near New York City we hauled 
four columns, imported from Europe. 
Each column was twenty feet high, and 
weighed twenty to twenty-five tons. The 
big thing in this job was to make the 
columns rest uniformly on the trucks. If 
the weight had been supported from end 
to end, and not in the middle of the 
columns, they would have broken. But 
we took care to see that they lay flat, and 
so we got them to the owner without any 
mishap.” | 
Many of the heavier loads he is called 
upon to transport, such as the Federal Re- 
serve Bank doors, Mr. Doughty places 
upon his “Infant,” a eal designed 
trailer that is capable of carrying about 
one hundred and twenty-five tons. This is 
a long affair, built so that the carrying 
latform is less than a foot off the ground. 
he rear axle, made of manganate of 
steel, is ten inches in diameter. It 1s not 
fastened to any one part of the trailer, but 
can be shifted and placed right under the 
greatest weight of the load. This takes the 
strain off the ‘“‘goose-neck,” that part of 


the Infant which goes, like the neck of a 


goose, from the forward part of the carry- 
ing platform up over the high front wheels. 
he Infant’s wheels are each‘cast in one 
piece of steel, the rear ones weighing three 
thousand pounds apiece. 
Mr. Doughty’s organization owns also 
a smaller goose-neck trailer that can carry 
forty tons, and about thirty trucks, some 
of which can carry fifty tons. Most of 
these trucks are eighteen feet long, and 
can pull fifteen tons loaded on their own 
a or forty-five tons on the trail- 
ers. Allof them are equipped with winches. 


ECAUSE a rigger has to do all sorts of 
jobs, he learns all kindsoftricksto make 
these jobs easier. Even a nickel cake of 
common soap is his best friend at times. 
One of these times was when Mr. Doughty 
had to unload a hundred-thousand-pound 

iece of New England granite from a 
reight car. It was the roof of the Hark- 
ness Mausoleum, in Greenwood Cemetery. 

This roof—a single slab of stone which 
lay flat on the railroad car—had to be 
slid onto the truck that was to take it to 
the cemetery. In the sliding was where 
the five-cent cake of soap played its part. 
First the stone was Gacked up. Then a 
rigger took his cake of soap and greased 
several beams, which he laid as a runway 
underneath the slab from the car to the 
truck. He greased several planks of hard- 
wood with more of the soap, put the 
greased surface of the planks against the 
greased surface of the heavy beams, 
lowered the slab onto the planks, and made 
his jacks push the stone out. 

Slabs for three sides of the mausoleum 
weighed forty-five tons each, and a thou- 
sand tons of granite pillars and other 
stones were also carted for this remarkable 
memorial. 

Mr. Doughty thinks in tons, where the 


rest of us think in pounds. When I was in 
his New York office, I saw contract after 
contract that called upon him to move 
weights so heavy as to be almost meaning- 
less to me. But hundreds of tons of steel 
mean something to him. It means a job 
that can be done by using his head. 

The first big contract he ever had was 
to haul the great mass of cable used in 
building the Brooklyn Bridge. He moved 
ten thousand tons of cable on that one job. 

When he first became a rigger, a hun- 
dred dollars a week was a big rigging 
contract, but now the figures sometimes 
run far into the thousands on a single 
contract. 

To the man in the street his job looks 
like a hazardous one, but to him, and to 
all other riggers, 1t is ordinary work. He 
disclaims that there is any adventure in 
it, even though on one occasion a hoist 
upset and spilled so many bricks around 
him that they broke the plank on which he 
was standing. But not a single brick hit 
him, and he came out of the accident un- 
scratched. 


N ANOTHER occasion, many years 
ago, Mr. Doughty was working inside 
the shell ofa building that was being erected 
on Pearl Street, New York. He and hismen 
were hoisting a five-ton lithograph press 
up a shaft to its place on the fitch oor. 
Ropes strained, pulley blocks creaked, 
and the great press slowly rose from the 
street floor. Little by little, the pulley 
block that gripped the rope sling around 
the press rose to meet the pulley block 
that was secured on the girders above the 
fifth floor. A final lift, and the two blocks 
came together. 

Then the men found that they had 
misjudged distances by six inches. Two 
timbers, known as skids, fastened under- 
neath the press to act like sled runners, 
made it impossible to clear the press and 
swing it from the hatch to the fafth floor. 

“Take off the skids,” Mr. Doughty 
ordered. 

The riggers began to unscrew the three 
bolts on each. Mr. Doughty stepped out 
on one skid of the swaying press and un- 
bolted his end. But someone meanwhile, 
unknown to him, had removed the middle 
bolt. The skid fell, and he dropped like a 

lummet down the five-story shaft. Ie 
ooked like sure death to the horrified 
riggers. 

But as he fell, Mr. Doughty clutched a 
rope that dangled down three stories from 
the press. Clin ing to this he tried to 
check his drop. His hands, burned to the 
bone, gripped that rope tighter and tighter, 
till two fest from the very end—two 
stories in midair—he stopped his wild 
plunge. The shaken riggers pulled him to 
safety. 

When his hands had been dressed, 
“Dick” Doughty went right back to the 
fifth floor ad the press! 

‘We finished the job that night,” he 
said. 

‘‘But rigging isn’t dangerous,” he in- 
sists, ‘‘and not very hard, either. Notif 
you lift with your head!” 


‘“MICHELSON Holds the Stop-Watch on a Ray of Light” is an 
article that reveals how the speed of light is measured. It travels 
fast enough to go around the equator about seven and a half 
times a second; but this amazingly accurate scientist can gauge 
it. Next month he describes some,of his experiments for you. 
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; ‘*There is never any embarrass- ! 
| ing lint under my heavy furniture |: 
because my home-made 3-in- 


: 
:.{| One Polish Mop makes the hard- 
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to-get-at places easy. Under goes 
the mop; out comes the lint, { 
clinging to it like needles to a F 
magnet, to be shaken off ont 
doors. 


**To make my 3-in-One Polish Mop 
I merely cut off the strands of an or- 
dinary twine mop about eight inches 
from the handle and sprinkle the re- 
mainder with 3-in-One. In a short 
time the oil has permeated all through 
the mop and it is ready to use on 
hardwood floors, painted or varnished 
floors, linoleum.” 


3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


has 79 valuable uses in the home, 
alone, lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust. 


FREE—Dictionary of Uses and generous 
sample. Request both on a postal. 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-02. and 
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et -pt. bottles and in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans, The |& 
aoe ; -pt. bottle is the economical Housebold Size. | 
‘ m Contains most for the moncy. ” 
408] THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY [§ 
“S| «6130 D. William Se. New York, N. ¥. (2 
OTE Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 2 
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Writes Boorem, of Pennsylvania. He 
now averages $75 a week selling ‘‘Hand- 
iest Tool in_ the Kitchen” direct to 
housewives. fits pay for home and a 
car. Let us tell you how you can make 
from $8 to $20 a day, full or spare 
time. Write today. 


TYLER MFG. CO., Dept. A-4, Muncie, Ind. 


SJ BAND 
< INSTRUMENTS 


WORLDS LAROEST MANUFACTURLAS 
EASIER playing qualities of 
Conn instruments, 
the result of exclusire Conn proc- 
esses, speed your progress, give 
you quickly the pleasure and 
profit of personally played music. 


Used and endorsed by the world’s 
greatest artists. 


FREE TRIAL: £35” 


mentson any instrument forbandor 
ROBERT E. orchestra. Send today for catalogs 
CLARK and details; mention instrument. 


Trombone — 
. 8. Marine Band ¥ 
uses a Conn, 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
8 1001 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


“In Such a Night” 


(Continued from page 31) 


incredible fact! Martha held her breath, 
wondering if the stars had stopped in their 
courses. 

Then came Philip’s voice, hearty, usual, 
untouched. 

“I’m mighty glad. I hoped you'd feel 
that way. ran do all I can to make things 
comfortable and easy for you, Martha; 
and I don’t believe either of us will regret 
it. Ie will relieve me of the most con- 
founded lot of annoyance, and I can put 
myself whole-heartedly into my work. 
And it will give you a chance to enjo 
yourself a little, and not wear your life 
away teaching! 

“By the way, since it’s all settled, out 
of court, as it were, would you mind if we 
turn here and go back? I have a tre- 
mendous lot to do to-night. I don’t want 
to cheat you out of a drive, but we can 
come again. Mind?” 

Martha heard some sort of audible ex- 
pression coming from her lips. Philip 
turned the car in the wide roadway beside 
the dogwood, where the scent of the flow- 
ering thorn was sweetest; he turned 
through the magical May-time darkness 
and started back home. Martha kept on 
hearing herself answer in a calm, far-away 
voice, while within her was a sick weight 
that had been her heart. 

When they reached home, Philip shook 
hands over the wheel. 

“Well, I certainly do appreciate it, 
Martha! If you weren’t the soul of com- 
mon sense, I would never have dared sug- 
gest such athing. But I knew you would 
see itas I meant youto. Well, good night, 
and good luck to your decision!” 


HE WAS gone. Martha went in. The 
others were out for the evening. She 
climbed the stairs—a long, heavy journey. 
She reached her room and sank down be- 
side the window. 

So, she was as hopeless as that! So 
plain, so uninteresting, so void of natural 
womanly charm that, in the perfumed 
darkness of a flowering May-time woods, 
a man could hear her promise to marry 
him, and remain as unmoved and remote 
as though she had spoken of the weather! 

It was true, then, to the last bitter 
letter. All that Philip had said. His 
bargain was already driven. There was 
to be even no gracious half crumb of love; 
no least faint shadow of romance. In the 
rush of amazed joy last night she had not 
taken those words at their face value. 
Womanlike, she had colored their harsh- 
ness with the roseate promise of her own 
thinking. 

All the joys of last night looked faded 
before this new, ghastly pain. Could she 
marry Philip, craving what he would 
never give her? 

The soul of common sense, he had 
called her! She sprang up with clenched 
hands. A wild laugh escaped her. The 
soul of common sense! Why, to-night she 
was the soul of Juliet, leaning from her 
balcony; of Hero, waiting at the Helles- 
pont; of Helen, in the arms of Paris! She 
was the soul of every woman who.had ever 
loved since the world began. Common 
sense! 
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from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s leading diamond importers y 

For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons, § 
of Boston, bas been one of the leading diamond import- § 
ing concerns in America eelling direct by mail to cugtomere 
and dealers alike all over the world at worthwhile sav- E 
ings. Here are several diamond offe lrect to & 
you by mail—which clearly demonstrate our position 
to name prices on diamonds that should surely interest & 
any present or prospective diamond purchaser. 
This one carat diamond is of fine 
brilliancy and latest, full-cut. 
Mounted in latest style beau- F 
tifully pierced and engraved 
14-K. solid gold ring. Order § 

this diamond, take it to any ff 

_.# jeweler and if he says it § 
can be duplicated for less § 
than $200.00 send it back and & 
your money ee ee urns at BF 
once without aquibble. .00 F 
Our price direct to you $145 


“The wearing of a diamond 
ring bespeaks prosperity’’ 


-“ 


b carat, $145.00 


RING 
This pee ie solid 4 
white go ing is exqui- igs richly carved and ex- 
sitely hand carved and plerced quisitely pierced in a 
with the latest giz'e platinum lacework T 
price direc t to you $135. effect ee le 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


x4 carat . . $31.00 114 carats . $217.00 | 
% carat . . 50.00 2 carats . . 290.00 ff 
lo carat . . 73.00 3 carats. . 435.00 fi 


If desired, rings will be scnt to any bank you may 

name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for ful! 
value for all time govcs 
with every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 035 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 


‘‘“HOW TOBUY 
DIAMONDS'’’ 


Thie book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, 
wises, prices and 
qualities, $20.00 to 
$20,000.00, is con- 


ii Jason Wenn Son 

POST ty i} copy f 
be — ~ - Pte “ / ; today eS 
sidered an authority. = Free § 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Slrees 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 


Antwerp, Amsterdam and Lendon 
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Aprenda el Espanol en 
su casa 


Learn to speak Spanish as if you were living in 
Spain. Records fit any macereee: New Con- 
versational Method evolved in Europe and intro- 
duced in America by the I. C. 8. School of Lan- 
guages. Endorsed by the Spanish Embassy. Sur- 

Prisingly easy. Write for descriptiwe literature. 
International Correspondence Schools 

Bex 7487-D, 8c Penne 


on the coldest 
winter day with a 
POMEROY ELECTRIC PRIMER 


Just prees a button on the steering wheel. Within 45 seconds this 
wonderful ttle attachment will aulerate $00 - ees Of heatin the 
manifold of your motor takes hold on the 
of the starter. Jt saves your bat your temper. 


A Proven Product Ite, Pomeroy 


revolution 
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Automotive Salesmen 


money for high grade men. Write 
for especial cooper 


t ative sales 
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BENROY AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE, [uc.. 
Mfrs, 90 State St, Rechester, N. Y. 
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IRID Air Valves make 
cold radiators hot. 
Attach easily to any steam 
radiator without tools — 
néed no adjusting — never 
leak—make no noise. Sold 
at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
1801 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me atrial Airid (one only). Guaranteed 


s years. (This will be mailed C.O 
enclose check or money order for $1 are rs 
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High School 
4) Course in 
fumes §672 Year's 


This simplified, complete High School 
Course—specially prepared for home study 
by leading professors— meets all require- 
ments for entrance to college, business, and 


leading professions, 
Over 200 noted Engineers, 


20 Oth Business Men, and Educa- 
er tors, helped prepare the 
special instruction which 
Courses you need for success. No 
. matter what your incli- 
nations may be, you can’t hope to succeed 
without specialized training. Let us give 
you the practical training you need. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Dept. H-71 Chicago 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 


American School, Dept. H-71 
Drexel Ave. & &8th St., Chicago 


Send me full information on the subject checked and 
how you will help me win success in that line. 
ia High School Course: Meets College Entrance Re- 
quirements; trains for Engineering, Business, the 
Professions. 
i Electrical Engineering: Trains for Operating Engi- 
-neer, Supt. of Power Plant, or Designing, Research, 
or Consulting Engineer. 
C] Automotive Engineering: Trains for Automotive Ex- 


pert, Mer. of Service Station, Supt. of Auto Plant. 
Drafting and Design: Trains for Head Designer or 
Chief Draftsman in Architectural, Electrical, Me- 


chanical, Automotive, Structural, etc, 
Name ceoceceee eee eesraeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeseseat 


Address. .cccscccccves eevee eeseeeeeeeeasacsa 


The American Magazine 


All through the night Martha sat 
staring out into the whispering darkness, 
living through the cycles of a woman’s 
life. She pictured herself married to 


Philip. She knew now that he would al- 


ways see in her just the capable, quiet 
Martha he always had seen. She would 
administer his household well. He would 
be absorbed in his work. She would be 
but a-casually accepted part of his routine 
of living. 

And under his calm, careless affection 
with its faint touch of superiority, Martha 
knew she would dwarf and dwindle into a 
small, timid, negligible wife, eating her 
own heart in ‘bitterness. She could see 
herself going down the years with Philip 
in this Eshions never receiving from him 
that spark of love that would set her whole 
nature aflame; being to him just a little 
nearer than his pipe, a little dearer than 
hisarmchair!> = ©. 

Stripped of all its. fringe of sweet sug- 

estion and material pleasures and com- 
forts; this was all that was left of Philip’s 
proposal. This was the thing she had 
agreed to. 

When the gray dawn broke with sleepy 
chirpings from the treetops, Martha had 
decided. An intense white pride had 
risen from the very depths of her. She 
would not cheat her dreams. She would 
not barter her love for a home, even with 
Philip. She must be paid only in the 
golden currency of love, or not at all. And 
this, she knew, could never be. 

She started forth to work the next 
morning, dully conscious that the somber 
cloak of the old continuous round had 
again settled upon her, wrapping away 
forever that shining inner self that for one 
night and day had known perfect joy. 


THAT afternoon Philip sauntered across 
the lawn when he saw her returning 
from school. 

“Hello,” he_began; “you look pretty 
well fagged. Did you have a hard day?” 

“Pretty hard,” Martha agreed, won- 
dering wretchedly whether she should tell 
him her counter-decision now or later. 

“T had, too,” Philip went on. “And 
the worst of it is I have to go back to 
Harrisville to-night and take the night 
train for New York. That’s why I’m 
home early. It’s for this coal company 
case. I’ll be gone till Friday.” Here he 
produced a slip of paper. “I scribbled my 
address on this in case you should want to 
reach me.” He seemed slightly embar- 
rassed. Then added quickly, “I always 
feel safer about Mother when I’m away 
if someone else knows where I am.” 

It was this last careful evasion of any- 
thing that bordered upon intimacy be- 
tween them, that struck fire in Martha. 
A sudden idea leaped into her brain full 
grown. She laughed her rare, musical laugh. 

‘Oh, T’ll write to you every day, Philip!’ 

He looked startled, then annoyed, then 
as suddenly relieved. It was evidently 
meant as a joke. He laughed too. 

“Oh yes, of course, every day! Well, I 
must go in and pack my bag. Don't 
work too hard. And if you have time, 
think a little about the practical details of 
the thing we’ve been talking about. I 
would like as little fuss about the main 
event as possible. Well, good-by, Mar- 
tha.” 

“Good-by, Philip. I hope you have a 
good trip.” 


Camphbell’s “RAPID” ELECTRIC 
Fireless Cooker Range 


Exactly what ‘you’ve been waiting 
for—the Automatic Rapid Elec- 
tric Fireless Range has double 
Electric grill for frying, 17-in. oven 

for baking, large electric fireless 
cooker for boiling. Electricity starts 
cooking. It automatically shuts off 
and fireless cooker finishes the cook- 
ing. Works off home lighting circuit. 


SPECIAL 30 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
pte dvds ents 4 price : 
amaze -: K card will Lye f 
William Campbell Co., 1005 Unien Av. 

Alliance, Ohio 
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add 10 percent. Remts 
praca 7 Re not sally satisfied. Remember, there is c 
one ** emor,’’ known everywhere and preferred b 
thousands. Order now. 


RITEMOR STATIONERY CO. 
200 N. Alabama St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


A STEADY JOB 


Men are glad to buy Style-Center 
tailored-to-measure suits and overcoats 
at $23.50. Our salesmen make $75-$150 
every week. Write for agency. 

The Style- Center Tailoring Co. 
601 Anderson Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 
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Fverl }ot ir 
Combination 


Electric Cooker, Fireless Cooker, 
Thermal Jug, Ice Cream Freezer 
and Food Container, ALL IN ONE 


Inexpensive Outfit Makes Cooking a Joy 
Pe tcts to any light socket. Cooks per- 


fectly. Usesno more current than a toaster. 

Roasts, bakes, steams, stews and boils. With- 
out current it freezes ice cream. Keeps food hot 
or cold. Fime for apartments. Just the thing for 
women employed away from home. Thousands of 
enthusiastic users. Learn the pleasure and con- 
venience of lamp socket cooking this new, easy 
and low-priced way. Have more delicious food. 


Profit Is Sacrificed 


To introduce Everhot electric cooking to as many 
homes as possible, we have priced the Everhot jr. 
at the very minimum. See it at electrical, hard- 
ware or department stores. If your dealer is not 
supplied order direct from us. 

Everhot jr. price complete with two heavy alumi- 
num cooking utensils, lifting tongs, six feet of 
heavy heater cord, two plugs and 
full directions for use, only $10, 
(far West $12). Larger models 
$39 and $57.50 (Higher in the 
West)—Booklet free. 

The Swartzbaugh 

Mfg. Co, 


1507 Bancroft St. 
Toledo, Ohio 


(Formerly The Toledo 
Cooker Co.) 


Mfrs. of cooking ap- }= 
*pliances since 1884 { 


Amazing new method teaches men or women to earn after 
first lesson. OIL PAINT photos—portraits, landseapes or art 
subjects. Earn $18 to $100 and more a week. Ott. PAINT 
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For Your Healing 


In the old days men were 
healed of their diseases by 
the spoken word of Truth. 

In ‘‘How to Read the 
Bible,”’ Elizabeth Towne, 
Editor of NAUTILUS MAG- 
AZINE of New Thought, 
sets forth the old, old heal- 
ing truth. 

' For over six years Mrs. 

, Elizabeth Towne Towne spent from two to four 
Ours a day in the study of the Bible. 

, What she discovered enabled her to heal herself 
and to successfully unfold her health, service and 
Prosperity powers. 

And in this booklet she tells you how to read the 

ible for Your healing. 

And how You may speak the Healing Word for 

Others. 

we will send you the booklet, ‘“‘How 

For 10c to Read the Bible,’’ and a month's 

trial of NAUTILUS MAGAZINE of New Thought, 

lizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, editors. 

*rsonal experience articles showing how others 

are successfully applying New Thought feature 

Fach issue. Send 10 cents now and begin at once 
demonstrate what you Want. 

THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., inc. 

j . Dept. J-201, Holyoke, Mass. 
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| maple tree. 
_ honeysuckle from your porch and ours. 


He hurried off. Martha knew she 
would scarcely be in his thoughts again 
till he returned. But she: smiled. The 
idea that had struck her with such force 
was the key by which her own throbbing 
heart could find expression. For once in 
her gentle, ordered life she was going to do 
a daring thing. 

The next day was Saturday, bringing 
its own routine. Martha waited restlessly 
forevening. At last it came. Mary went 
to choir practice, came home, went to bed. 
Mrs. Waring sat up to read later than 
usual, but at laste her light too went 
out. 

Martha locked her door. Her cheeks 
were flushed. That other self that hid 
away from all eyes was going to be re- 
leased from its prison. She seated herself 
at the table, drew pen and paper to her. 
A love-letter! She, Martha, the quiet 
spinster, was going to pour forth her pas- 
sion in words. Her love would never 
again be the crushed, inchoate thing it had 
been. Once committed to a tangible ex- 
pression, it would have reality, dignity. 

She looked off into the darkness. 

“In such a night as this,” she quoted 
softly to herself; 


“When the sweet wind did gently kiss the 
trees, 
“And they did make no noise, in such a 

night. 


With gathered courage, she turned to 
the white page on the table and wrote: 


Betovep: At last everything is quiet. All 
the lights on the street are out but mine. There 
is a thin, faint moonlight on the lawn, and my 
own star, Antares, the little ruddy one in the 
south, that I love, 1s twinkling at me over the 
The air is achingly sweet with 


I’ve waited all day for this time. When 
there would be no crass interruptions, no sud- 
den calls upon the busy outward me that is 
everybody's. I wanted to wait till this mo- 
ment of hushed darkness, when the very inner- 
most heart of me, which is now forever yours, 


could speak to your heart. When we would be : 


| quite alone, we two, with the darkness ‘and the 


stars. : é : 
Isn’t it strangel We two pale little smol- 
dering sparks struck off once from the Great 
I-ntity, now suddenly caught up together in a 
Haming love to the very feet of God! I wonder 
if you dream how much I love you! Men dis- 
count women’s love sometimes. But O Be- 
loved . . . : , 


So wrote Martha far into the night. 
When she had finished, she sealed the let- 
ter and on the outside of the envelope 
wrote in her clear upright hand: “Fo 
Philip—Saturday.” Then she slipped it 


in her drawer. 


[ JURIN G the next days the outward 
and visible Martha went on her accus- 
tomed way, but each night the hidden 
woman who loved shut herself in her room 
when the house was still and poured out on 


_ paper the thoughts which until then had 


been locked away almost from her own 
consciousness. And each nee the writ- 
ing grew easier. She found herself even 


slipping in a bit of nonsense here and 


there. It was so easy for all the long in- 
hibited graces of her heart and brain to 
spring into activity when there was no 
one to look up to them with amusement 
or down on them with superiority. 

But-on Uhursday night there was in the 
letter neither philosophy nor fun. It was 
the end. Philip came back the next day. 
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Makes your hair lie 


KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


Free Offer 
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Name...cccccsecs 


trim and smooth 


MARTLY smooth — not a hair out 

of place... Unless you keep your 
hatr always perfectly combed you cannot, 
today, look well-groomed. 


But thousands of men and women 
have the kind of hair that refuses 
to lie naturally trim and smooth. 


That is why Stacomb was made 
—a delicate invisible cream that 
quickly trains the most unruly hair 
to stay exactly as you want it. 


Stacomb does not make your 
hair dry as water does—nor greasy 
asthe old pomades do. Stacomb 
gives your hair just the soft, even 
texture, the very slight lustre that 
conservative fashion demands. 


Helps Prevent Dandruff 


Stacomb does more than marvel- 
ously improve the appearance of 
your hair. It actually helps prevent 
Buy Stacomb today at any drug 
or department store and use it for 
ten days. Notice ihe difference. 


How velvety. smooth your hair 
now feels. It has a softer, lovelier 
gleam, looks thicker and healthier 
than ever before. 


Start using Stacomb tomorrow 
morning. It comes in jars and tubes 
or in the new liquid form. 


* * * 


Readers in Canada should address 
Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 727 
King Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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Teeth 


Like 
Pearls 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


My teeth, as countless women know, glisten like a 
row of pearls. 


This tells you wipe I use a new-type tooth paste 
which combines all helps in one. The ablest author- 
ities I consult told me to employ it. 


The name is Quindent, meaning five in one. It is 
made by Quindent Laboratories. fe contains an olive 
oil cleanser of the highest order. Two harmless pol- 
ishers which beautify the teeth. Four antiseptics 
and iodine, to combat germ attacks on the gums. 
Magnesia and other antacids, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. And breath deodorants. 


I have used all these helps—always. But I had to 
use several tooth pastes, then a mouth wash, then 
magnesia, then deodorants. 1 spent a half-hour daily 
on my teeth. 


Now Quindent is presented, combining all in one. 
Four great organizations collaborated on it. It 
typifies the utmost in a modern dentifrice. The 16 
ingredients do everything required. Now I use it 
exclusively, and use nothing else, by the ablest advice 
I can get. 


The makers supply me samples—enough for 20 
uses. They are for women who wish to use what I 
use—who follow my advice. Let me send you one. 
Ie will bring you new conceptions of a tooth paste. 
It will show you what modern authorities advise. 
Don’t hesitate. This is the dentifrice of today. Clip 
coupon now. 


Trial Tube Free 


Edna Wallace Hopper, Q 32-A. M. 


536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
Mail me a test of Quindent 
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give aman. These ash 


question — what to 
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No $04} 31. Safely packed. 


I the pair 
Cheese Plate 
with floral design. Cheese knife with pearl handle also deco- 
rated. A lovely and useful little gift for che woma 
likes nice chings in her hon No. $034 


Of iridescent glass daintily decorated 


Gift Guide— 


f choughtful 


your free 
The Pohlson Gift Shop 


Dept. 27 Pawtucket Rhode Island 
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The last love-letter! And in it Martha 
opened to him the white portals of her 
woman’s soul. She did not reread it. 
She did not dare. She sealed it quickly, 
labeled it, “To Philip—Thursday,” and 
placed it in the drawer with the others. 

On Friday after school she went to her 
room and wrote the following: 


Dear Puitip: If you have read all the fore- 
going letters you will probably think I have 
gone quite mad. But I could not resist writing 
them, that you might see that I am not simply 
a bit of ossified common sense. I am really a 
warm-blooded woman. And it is for this reason 
I cannot marry you. I have thought it all over. 
I am sorry to ask you to release me from my 
promise. But I cannot marry without love. 

Sincerely yours, MARTHA. 


She addressed it “To Philip—Friday,” 
placed it underneath the others, already 
arranged in order, tied the packet se- 
curely, and then stood for a minute, 
flushed and panic-stricken. Could she do 
it? It was too daring. It was too shame- 
less! She could imagine Philip’s amaze- 
ment as he read, then his cool distaste; at 
last his calm acceptance of her new de- 
cision, 

But the revelations of the first letters 
would cut them apart forever. She knew 
Philip. He would avoid her as he did 
those other women of whom he had 
spoken. 

And yet—the white pride welled up. 
During these last days she had lived 
much. She had sounded her own soul. 
She knew suddenly that she had the 
courage to carry out her plan and accept 
the consequences. 


GHE slipped the thick packet into the 
pocket of her gingham dress. She went 
down-stairs, across the lawn to where Mrs. 
Lindsay sat on her porch. 

“I’ve some papers for Philip,” Martha 
stated, after they had chatted a few mo- 
ments. ‘Shall I run up and put them on 
his desk ?”” 

“Do, Martha. That will save me a trip 
up the stairs.” 

Martha laid the package on his desk 
in the study beside the other mail await- 
ing him. It lay there starkly showing, 
«By Philip—Saturday,” on the topmost 
letter. She hurried back before her 
courage ebbed. 

Supper time: Mrs. Waring and Mary 
discussed the small happenings of the day. 
ee tried to eat, but the food choked 

er. 

Dusk on the porch: Martha found her- 
self listening, nerves on edge, for the 
sound of Philip’s car. At last it came. 

Martha could see him come in along 
the drive, enter the house. In a few min- 
utes more the light went on in_ his 
study. 

Martha could stand it no longer. She 
saw Mrs. Cox approaching. That meant 
along call. She slip ed through the house 
into the garden. In one corner was a 
grape arbor. She went in and sank down 
on the seat. Her cheeks were on fire. He 
must be reading the letters now. Oh, wh 
had she written them! She felt sick wit 
shame. 

Her eyes were riveted, fascinated, upon 
the study light. Hours seemed to pass. 
Then, suddenly, the light went out. A 
moment more and Philip’s tall form was 
crossing the lawn. Martha shrank far- 
ther into the corner. 
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There is a tremendous difference in bobs. Some 


men turn to 


the fleeting glint of gel. 

You have no idea much your bob can be 
improved with the “tiny tint” Golden Gline 
Shampoo will give it. If you want a bob like that 
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every town a remarkable line of hosiery 
made by an amazing new method. It 
fits, wears and looks better and retains 


its appearance of ‘“‘newness"’ much lon- 
ger than ordinary hosiery. All I want you to do 


is to WEAR it and when your friends admite it 

tell therm where they can buy it. This amazing 

plan gives you your hosiery free and I'll pay Beautiful 
you $10 to $15 a week besides. Only one woman 1 si- 
in each locality can have this offer so write me ery FREE 
today. Mrs.Mary MacDonald, c-o Wearplus 

Co., 800 Wearplus Ave., Bay City, Mich. quickly 
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A Complete Conservatory Course 
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you. ns a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
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our Free Ca talog with details of course you want. now. 
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193 Siegel-Myers Bldg. 
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yet fits the vest pocket. Easy to operate 
—does any kind of figuringina jiffy. The % - 
neatest and best constructed portable adding machine made. 
Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clears it. 
Invaluable to anyone who uses figures. Saves many times 
wv \its cost by preventing mistakes. 
address and we will send machine _post- 
im) paid. Pay postman on delivery $2.9. Use it 
mi 10 days to prove it does all we claim. Your 
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™ Ve-Po-Ad now from this ad. 
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Glass Doors_____.. Per Section 
On Approval~Direct to User 
VAT O 


‘T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 
SECTIONAL- BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.00; 
without doors, $12.75. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany, with doors, $17.50. In genuine ma- 
hogany, with doors, $23.50. Other styles at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Shipped direct from factory 
ON APPROVAL ata considerable saving TO YOU. 

Write for catalog No. 6. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1599 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Meyer Both Company, maintaining the 
most widely known Commercial Art 
Studios in the World, offers you a practical 
training based upon 25 years’ success in produc- 
ing over a quarter million drawings for leading 
advertisers. This attractive profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study in- 
struction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Send 4c in stamps for illustrated book 
telling of the success of our students, 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY, 
Dept. 15 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


He crossed to the porch. She could 
hear his slow, distinct tones asking for 
her, then her mother’s voice in the hall- 
way. 

““Mar-tha! ... Mar-tha!”’ 

It was childish to hide. 
it sometime. 

“Here I am,” she answered faintly. 
Philip heard. 

“‘She’s in the garden, J think, Mrs. 
Waring. Thanks, [ll just go on out 
there.’ 


She must face 


He was coming. Under the apple trees 
—down the path—into the arbor. He 
stood very still. Her face was in the 
shadow, but the moonlight fell on his. It 
was strange and drawn. 

“Martha!” he said, and then stopped. 
The silence between them seemed to be 
breathing. Martha tried to speak, but 
the words would not come. 

“T’ve just finished the letters,” Philip 
went on; and his voice had a new quality. 
It was now neither careless nor conde- 
scending. It was strained like the muscles 
of his face. ‘‘And I’ve come at once to 
beg your forgiveness. What I asked, and 
the way I Ee it, was an insult. I see it 
now. You've made it painfully clear, but 
I deserved it. I understand perfectly that 
the thing I suggested cannot go on. 
thought you might feel more comfortable 
if I told you so at once.” 

Then his voice grew hard: 

‘“‘But you had your revenge, if that is 
what you wished. I thought as I read the 
letters—I was fool enough to think—that 
you meant it all. That you were writing 
them really to me. Then I came to to- 
day’s—and I understood.” He gave a 
short, bitter laugh. “So my punishment 
is, | think, sufficient to the crime.” 

Martha rose to her feet, her hands 
locked together. Her heart thundered in 
her breast, but she spoke quietly: 

“Would it have made any difference to 

ou, Philip, if I had meant it? If the 
etters were the truth?” 

“ Difference!”’ The word came as though 
it tortured him. ‘Don’t jest, Martha. 
When a man has been shown Paradise, 
and then had the gates slammed in his 
face, he’s apt to be sensitive. Difference!” 
Suddenly his voice dropped. “I knew, as 
I read, why a man will go through hell for 
a love like that. Well,”—he seemed to 
pull himself together with an effort—“I 
think we’re . . . even, so let’s forget it, 
Martha.” | 

And then, as miracles always happen, 
this one came, suddenly, transfiguringly. 
Ie may have been the little cry that es- 
caped from Martha, or the way she 
stretched out her hands. It may have 
been a great illuminating flash in Philip's 
brain, but all at once he was bending above 
her, raising her face to his while he poured 
out his hot questions. And as Martha 
answered, at last unashamed, she felt her- 
self swept madly into his arms. Joy, 
drenched with the moonlight and the 
honeysuckle perfume, flooded her be- 


ing. 

tt was a long time after, as they sat 
together on the arbor seat, that she raised 
her eyes to his. 

“In such a night as this . . .” she 
whispered. 

But Philip finished the sentence with 
his lips hard on hers. 
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StoUT WOMEN |He Had to Build His 


Dress Fashionably 
Look nlen der 


tare women, 
now, may dress 
in the latest fashion 
—<and look slender. 


They can procure 
smart, ultra-modish 
clothes, with slenderiz- 
ing lines, ready to put 
right on and wear. 
Lane Bryant special- 
izes in providing just 
such clothes. New York 
and Paris fashions, re- 
designed with lines that 
slenderize. The finest 
materials and the best 
workmanship, always. 


Style Book FREE 
FREE—the new Lane 
3ryant style book. Theonly 
style book published just 


An example of the = for stout women. Hundreds 


ined ee ue of styles; sizes 38 to 58 bust. 
Bryant Style Book. Lowest prices. Book free. 


fane Bryant 


38th Street at Address Dept.X2 
Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


WEST’S 


SL 

JS. Quality Bird Products 
Send for 50 page Free bird book in colors 
“Canaries for Pleasure and Profit.”” Pro- 
fessional advice on breeding, care and full 
description of canaries sent with samples 

of food for 10c to cover mailing costs. 

Products on Sale at all Good Stores 

Magnesia Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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sold for more than 
“=a generation 
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THE CONTINENTAL 
JEWELRY COMPANY 


” Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Bay Continental Jewelry where you buy other necessities 


Ladder Before He 
Could Climb It 


(Continued from page 33) 


grateful for the time and attention she 
gave me. In two or three months, under 
this individual tutoring, I absorbed more 
English than I had been able to dig in all 
the night schools I had attended in my 
year and a half in America. 

“In the spring a public meeting was 
held under school auspices and i was 
selected as one of the speakers. My speech 
on Russia that night was fearfully and 
wonderfully delivered, but nothing I have 
ever done since brought greater pride or 
satisfaction. 

“More important than the education 
was the inspiration that came to me 
through the friendship of this gracious 
American woman. The first two or three 
years in America are lonesome years to the 
foreigner. He is bewildered, everything 1s 
sO if eee and he wonders if he is really 
wanted. Miss Connover gave mea spiritual 
lift at a time when I sorely needed it. 

“There were other people like that, 
gracious, friendly, understanding. The 
superintendent of the factory saw me 
tinkering with the shoe-cutting tools one 
lunch time, and gave me a chance to learn 
the trade. Presently I was promoted 
from janitorial duties to the shoe-cutting 
department. Then somebody in the office 
discovered that I could speak German, 
and I was called on occasionally to act as 
interpreter.” 


RESENTLY Mrs. Kibrick and the 

baby came on from New York, but even 
with the better job money was none too 
plentiful, and in the summer Kibrick took 
on extra work, cutting lawns after factory 
hours. Then, out of a clear sky, came a 
bolt of hard luck. The factory hae down, 
and Kibrick, with hundreds of others, had 
to find new work. 

There was nothing to do in Auburn; 
so again he set out to look for a job. He 
worked in shoe factories in a series of 
towns, staying as long as the work lasted, 
then moving on to a new place. Finally, 
in 1911, he found himself in Massachu- 
setts, where shoe factories were plentiful, 
and was employed at his new trade of 
shoe-cutting, in which he had acquired 
considerable skill. 

‘‘But we were restless,’ said Kibrick, in 
recalling this stage of his life. ‘I did not 
come to America to be a shoe cutter. In 
the fall I read an advertisement of the 
Y. M. C. A. schools in Boston, which are 
called Northeastern University. The thing 
that took my attention was the law 
department. lecsived to study law.” 

To raise the money necessary for his 
entrance fee, books, and other initial 
expenses, Kibrick borrowed sixty dollars 
on his life insurance—a_ one-thousand- 
dollar policy he had taken out in his 
Auburn days. And in September, 1912, he 
began to cut shoes in a factory in the day 
and to study law at night in Boston. 

Here was a schedule to test the endur- 
ance of the most stalwart ambition. From 
seven A, M. until five p. M. in the factory. 
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beard softener—it prevents all 
after-shaving irritation and heals 
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in selling field. We make a line of men’s tailored clothes, 
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$31.50. Wesupply power sales outfit, pay liberal com- 
missions and cash bonus and give protected territory. 
Experience though desirable isn’t necessary. What we 
want is men who are dependable and determined to make 
good. If you are such 8 man let us hear from you at once. 
Address Dept. 823. 


GOODWEAR Chicago, Inc.,. 844 W. Adams St., Chicage 


A CONDENSED set of health rules—many 
of which may be easily followed right in 
your own home, or while traveling. You will 
find in this little book a wealth of information about 
food elements and their relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight controldiets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-building 
dicts, and diets used in the correction 
4 (Of various chronic maladies. 

_.\ The book is for FREE circulation. Not 

~ -&\ a mail order advertisement. Name and 
@ .. \ address on card will bring it without 


‘ cost or obligation. 
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sa SO years 
i have perfected and made it 
} the finest loud speaker 


AR this latest masterpiece of 
the actual originators and old- 
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est makers of loud speakers —thirty 
years experienced! It leads in sales 
throughout the world, and has won 
the favor of musically critical people 
in all lands, because of unrivaled 
clarity and deep, full, life-like tone. 
If you have never heard the Am- 
plion, you have yet to hear radio 
supremely reproduced. 

Models at $12 to $42.50. Phonograph 


units in two sizes, Write for interesting 
literature and dealer's name. 


THE AMPLION CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Suite K, 280 Madison Ave., New York 
‘ Burndept of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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“sy Powertul, New Muliti- 
tube Miraco gets long 
distance on toud 
. speaker. Set, ONLY 
i, “ SEND for SPECIAL OFFER! 
“ fr Users everywhere report 
Miracoradiosget programa 

coast to coast; outperform acts 
3 times as costiy. Many hear for- 
. Radio's most am- 


apes } to y tape pee 
* rite ois and new iow prices. 

MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION \%® pt am 
: Pioneer Bui * of Seta 

431-A E. Bth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Become a Salesman 


Make big profits selling 
Harrison Clothing to Men 
Full time or spare time. 


It you're sincere, if you're a worker, you 
fan make big immediate profits and build 
afine permanent business by selling Har- 
rison quality clothes at $24.75 and $29.75. 
Selling direct is the coming business, it's 
now 000,000 a year! This is the big- 
gst-value, easiest-selling, friendship- 
buliding line you could carry. Start by 
Making calls on relatives, friends, neigh- % 
bors, tradesmen, etc. You make a friend 
of every man you sell—give him better 
Clothes and save him money. The values 
are astonishing and satisfaction is guaran- 
teed. Latest N. Y. models, fine all-wool 
Materials he’s used to paying more for. You 
Collect liberal commission when you make 
each sale. Wedo therest—ship, collect, etc. 
Big profits from first day. Big repeat bus!l- 
nets. Write for free kit today and be on 
the job in less than a week. 


/S. HARRISON BROTHERS 


Dept. 10F, 133 West 21st Street, N. Y. City 


On the trolley car at five-thirty, Boston 
bound. A hurried bite of lunch on the car. 
And then from seven to nine the law 
Seo Blackstone, torts, contracts, 
et al. 

As a shoe cutter he was now making 
eighteen dollars a week, but his tuition 
and expenses in law school reduced this by 
four dollars. A garden and a dozen hens 
helped to scale the cost of living. 


ONE day in) 1914 the foreman of the 
cutting department said, ‘‘Isaac, if I 
laid you off could you stand it?” 

The question was disquieting, for not 
much saving had been possible on fourteen 
dollars a week. 

“TI could stand it ‘a week, maybe two 
weeks,” said Kibrick. 

““Oh, it wouldn’t be more than two 
weeks,” answered the foreman. ‘‘ Work is 

etting slack now, and we must go slow 
or a while.” 


The two weeks extended into five, and: 


long before this period was up Kibrick was 
beginning to feel the pinch. But he kept 
at his studies, going into Boston to law 
school every night, and during the day 
picking up such odd chores as he could. 

One night a fellow law student said, 
“‘What’s the matter, my boy? Anything 
gone wrong?!” 

Kibrick told him that he had been out 
of work for three weeks. 

‘“‘Ever sell insurance?” asked the other. 

““No, I’m not much good at selling,” 
confessed Kibrick. ‘‘I sold newspapers for 
a while, but couldn’t collect for them.” . 

“Well, I’ve got a friend who picks up a 
nice bit selling accident insurance on the 
side. I want you to meet him.” 

Kibrick remembered that his own life 
insurance had put him into school, and he 
was quite willing to listen to its further 
opportunities. The result was that that 
very week he began to canvass the homes 
of the workingmen in his town for acci- 
dent insurance. Most of them, like him, 
were out of work, so it was difficult 
territory. But he sold some, and his first 
week’s commissions amounted to eight 
dollars. 

From accident insurance he gradually 
expanded into life insurance. One of his 
clients said he was not interested in an 
accident policy, but would like to take 
out one thousand dollars insurance on his 
life. Kibrick had the policy on his own 
life with the New York Life Insurance 
Company, so he turned to that company 
with this bit of new business. After that 
he sold both accident and life insurance. 

When the five-weeks shut-down ended 
Kibrick went back to his factory job. 
Between cutting shoes all day and study- 
ing law all evening, there was little time 
left for a side line; but he kept at his 
insurance, and added a little business 
every now and then. 

Then a new opportunity arose. A busi- 
ness man in Boston, who had come in 
contact with Kibrick through his in- 
surance work, said to him, “I'll lend you 
three hundred dollars, and you can set up 
for yourself in this insurance business and 
devote all your time to it.” : 

Kibrick was now making twenty-one 
dollars a week in the shoe factory. That 
was sure money, and he could count on its 
becoming more. This was in 1915, when 
the war was booming the shoe business 
together with all other American indus- 
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the way you buy 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 


V4, 


Just as inexpensively as you buy 
electric light, and from the very 
same fixture, the current for your 
radio is now constantly available. 


The Unitron Combination keeps 
your good “A” Battery always 
charged and displaces ““B” Bat- 
teries entirely. 


Think of having battery energy 
that is inexhaustible! 


Two small switches! Pull one— 
your “‘A”’ Battery is being charged. 
Pull the other—the ‘“B’’ Power 
flows silently into your set. 


Could radio entertainment power 
be simpler? 


Send for literature that tells about 
the Unitron Combination. Its effi- 
ciency and economy mark the dawn 
of a new day in radio pleasure. 


Forest Electric Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


$ For those who press the 
Unitron No- , this 
‘*B”’ Battery Eliminator 


is built in a separate 


unit. The price is $28. 


COMBINATION 
No-Bee 


A-Charger 
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_. Men and Women! Write me today and 
by this time next week I can place you in a posi- 
tion to make $2.00 to $5.00an hourin your spare time, 


up to $15.00 a day full time. Thousands of our repre- 
sentatives are making that and more with our New 


plans. Simply introduce and take orders for famous f/f 
World's Star Hosiery and Underwoar sold di- 
rect from mill to home—a complete line for whole 
family. Permanent customers and repeat orders 


make you steady, big income. No delivering or 


collecting. No capital required. 


Write Quic It’s a chance tomake thousands 
of dollars. Your profits begin 

atonce. Exclusive territory. No experience 

needed. Write today and I'll send all facta and 


tell how to start Free. (Established 30 years.) 


World’s Star Knitting Go. 
300 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 


The American Magazine 


CURTIS 
INSTITUTE OF 
MUSIC 


Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok 
The Endowment Makes Possible Rare 
Opportunities for Students of Talent 
Second Year Begins Thursday, 
October 1, 1925 


Full Courses—Practical, Theoretic, 
Academic—in All Branches 


A FACULTY OF 
MOST DISTINGUISHED 
ARTISTS, INCLUDING 


Marcella Sembrich, Madame 


Voice: 
Charles Cahier, Emilio de Gogorza; | 
Piano: Josef Hofmann, Wilhelm Bachaus, 

George Boyle, Wanda Landowska; 

Violins Carl Flesch, Frank Gittelson, 

Emanuel Zetlin; Violoncello: Felix 

Salmond; Viola: Louis Bailly; Harp: 

Carlos Salzedo; Orchestra: Leopold 

Stokowski, Thaddeus Rich. 


Orchestra instruments taught by lead- 
ing members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 


Eminent authorities in the theory, com- 
‘position and academic departments. 


Numerous Scholarships, Full and Partial 
For catalogue and detailed informacion 
Address William E. Walter, Executive Direc tor 


THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
690 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Steinway Pianos Used 
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Copy This Sketch 
and let me see what you can do with 
it. Earn from $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week as cartoonist or illus- 
trator. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn at home in 
your spare time. Send sketch with 
6c in stampe for sample chart to 
test your ebility and long list of suc- 
coat students. Please state agc. 
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446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America's Leading Institution for Dra- 
matic and Expressional Art and Training 

Prepares and equips for 


Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Power 
for use in any Vocation in Life 
NEW FALL CLASS BEGINS OCT. 26 
Bxtension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Pree Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 266-J CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
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tries. Still, the three hundred dollars 
offered the chance he had wanted. His 
apprenticeship in insurance had shown 
that he could talk to people convincingly 
and could influence them. 

Kibrick talked the issue over with his 
wife: “Let us take the three hundred, 
put it in the bank, and out of it pay our- 
selves a salary of twenty-one dollars a 
week,” he said. “Ill work at insurance as 
long as the three hundred lasts. After 
that, back to the shoe block if necessary.’ 

It was not necessary. Before the three 
hundred dollars was exhausted Kibrick’s 
commissions on new business were more 
than that amount. He moved to Brock- 
ton, rented a tiny. office, and hung out 
his shingle. He knew just one man in 
Brockton. 

To-day there are not many of Brock- 
ton’s 70,000 who do not know of Kibrick. 
Within nine years he has placed $10,000,- 
ooo of life insurance, each year more than 
the one preceding. His total writings in 
1924 were very near $2,000,000. 


ET me give you an example of how 
Kibrick does business,” said a Brock- 
ton business man with whom I talked. 
“There is a concern here managed by the 
two partners who own it. One day Kibrick 
went to one of the partners and said, 
‘George, what are you going to pay 
Philip's widow if he dies? Have you ever 
thought of that? He is now drawing 
seventy-five hundred dollars a year. Mrs. 
Phil is accustomed to that income. Should 
he die, are you prepared to pay his wife 
seventy-five hundred dollars a year out of 
the business? Think it over.’ 

““George did think it over. The question 
had never occurred to him. Now he 
realized for the first time the complication 
that might occur if his partner should ae: 
Five thousand dollars of Phil’s sevent 
five hundred dollars was salary, and 
knew that Mrs. Phil would never be 
satished with twenty-five hundred dollars. 

**Kibrick went to Philip with the same 

uestion: ‘What are you oing to pay 
Gorse s widow if he dies?’ Fle went over 
the possibilities, as he had with George, 
and then left without saying a word about 
insurance. 

‘““A few days later one of the partners 
telephoned. When Kibrick reached their 
office he found the two men with their 
wives. They had talked the matter over, 
and wanted his advice. What insurance 
should they take out to protect both the 
business and the wives? What plan would 
be best? 

“When Kibrick left them that night he 
had drawn up a contract which provides 
that in the death of either member of the 
firm one hundred thousand dollars shall 
be paid to the business, out of which 
payments shall be made to the widow 
according to an agreed arrangement. 

“That business to-day ts in a much 
sounder position than it was before Kib- 
rick posed his question; and the wives 
are in a much better position economically. 
They know now exactly how they stand 
and what to expect. Arrangements are 
not left to be di scussed and arrived at 
after the event. Kibrick rendered them a 
distinct service; his writing of the in- 
surance was merely contributory to the 
service.’ 

Kibrick has earned the reputation which 
He hung out his shingle; but 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
‘ es of Libe e- Arts and Science ; Teachers College; 


; Professional Courses in Theology, 


. Parts acy, Chirop< ae and Mt usic. 


raining School for Nurses, with degree; special courses 
or School = Heal ort work. Positions secured for those 
who wish to earn as they k aro. Write for free catalog 
stating tonted’ esired. Ade s Dept. A. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: se. ect patronage of Alans pleasant social life: 
chilis FF ee ts. orth ¢ reas Standard A 
$00 os Bene © domente np tee phys- 


epltare, af BE buttding oat doce and doo aportas owt swimming, boating. 
Ferry BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga 


The ELY SCHOOL 
For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 


In the country. One hour from New York. 


Southern Seminary 


c. Art Expression, Home 
Robert lcs Det hoe, Box 909, B Buena Vista, Va. 


Kendall Hall for Girls 


Aecredited. Intensive College Preparatory: Household Manage- 
ment and Decoration. Music. 50 min. from Boston. Beautiful 
40-acre estate—woods and seashore. ine. skiing, ekating, 
tennis. Cataleg. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendell, Bex 328, Prides, Meas. 
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» course; 


; ; Household Arts, B. 8.; 
A. B. New Department in Religious Education and Social 
Service. Sex A, Aleatewsn, Ps. Wa. F. Curtis, Litt. 6., Pres. 


The Woods’ 


Fergie Cite ys 


Bontice Box 172, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL ‘tices: 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
McLean Hospital Training School 


Offers to men a unique course in nursing with $30 a 
month, room and board while in training. Graduates 
in demand at $5 to $10 aday. Dr. F F. H. Packard, 
Supt., Waverly, Mass. 


ISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, 

Expression, Art, Music, College Preparatory 
New Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback Riding, Catales. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Principals, Box 249, Bethlehem,Pa. 


UNIOR Military Academy 


Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through Sth grade. Modified 
military system. Open 12 mos. in year. 1200 ft. alt. 
83 miles east Nashville Moderate rates. Catalac. 
Headmaster, Box A Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


HSB ecto TARY 


Dipl oma to all colleges. Small SRS, expert faculty. 

90,000 fire-proof equipment. O. T. C. under U. 8, we ar 
ie pt. Catalog. Col. M. H. Hudgine. Box A, W aynesboro, Va. 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY 

INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty, 
emalil classes, individual attention. Boys taught how to stady, 
Supervised athietics. 41st year. Catalogue. Col. T. D. LANDon, 
Principal and eee Drawer C-l, BORDENTOWN-ON.- 
THE-DELAWARE, N. 


Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalog address 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Missouri 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


ear ‘round. Healthful and in- 
imate. Our graduates accredited 
Vest Point and Annapolis. Ath- 
rts. Separate department 

7 to 14. Non-sectarian, 
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-+he did not wait for the public to beat a 
path to his door. He went out and met 
people. He cultivated his field, studied 
community problems and individual con- 
ditions, and used his knowledge of law to 
serve his insurance clients. His experience 
as a teacher stood him in good stead in 
educating customers, and he learned by 
every mistake he made. 

“T’ll never forget the mistake I made 
with a certain farmer whom I had devel- 
‘oped as a client,” recalled Mr. Kibrick. 
“One afternoon I rode out to see him, 
‘intending to close the deal. He was 
‘favorably inclined, but said he would have 
‘to wait until he marketed his crop. I 
suggested that such delay would not be 
-necessary, I could write his policy at once, 
wand he could give me a note payable in the 
fall after he sold his apples and potatoes. 

“At my mention of ‘note’ I saw that I 
-had made a mistake. He shook his head. 
“Naw, sir, I guess I don’t sign no note for 
nobody.’ And that ended my chance with 
him. Now I never mention the dis- 
agreeable word to farmers, though I 
:frequentl extend credit. 
~ “People ask for an explanation of my 
system of selling. The secret lies in being 
interested. My work 1s a daily challenge, 
an invitation to adventure; I get joy out 
-of it, the best enjoyment of my life. 

_ “There are six principles that have 
proved important in my experience: 


1. Have confidence in yourself and in your 
business—and work hard. 

-2. Keep alert to opportunities, and don’t be 

' afraid co take the initiative. 

3. Prepare for opportunities in advance, and 
learn to wait your time. 

4. Know your specialty, and keep informed of 
new developments. 

. §. Persevere—don’t accept “No” too easily. 

6. Be understanding, generous, good-natured, 
warmly human. 


A 


_ “Confidence is a first essential to real 
achievement in any line of work. A man 
cannot adequately represent a business 
in which he does not thoroughly believe. 
For instance, I never try to fool people 
‘as to my purpose, or to camouflage my 
business. Such tactics may win tempo- 
rarily, sometimes, but the results are too 
dearly bought. The man who uses them 
confesses a distrust as to the value and 
‘legitimacy of his business. He admits 
, that he is a pest, and tries to overcome the 
handicap by deceit. That is wrong ethics 
and poor business. 
i EEPING alert to opportunities 
| means keeping your eyes open and 
. your wits working. One morning in 1920 | 
picked up my newspaper and read about 
_ the explosion of a ship in Halifax Harbor. 
_ The concussion killed and wounded people 
in a nearby hotel. The newspaper reported 
an interview with a survivor who had 
Just arrived in Boston. 
, “When I read that man’s story my first 
thought was that if ever a man was ripe 
for life insurance it was this one who had 
escaped death so narrowly. I got in my 
car and started for the nearby town at 
, which he was stopping. The road was bad, 
j and several times I thought I would have 
to tum back. But finally I got there. 

_ The man seemed amused when I told 
him my purpose. ‘Well!’ he said, ‘I’ve 
been condoled and congratulated and 

sympathized with, but you are the first 
é who's asked me about life insurance. By 
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Mount 
Ida 
School 


Junior 
College 


masters. 


Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), 9 Hole Golf 
Course on the property; ~ 
Canoeing; Gymnasium, 45 

A finely equipped school—1o buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Business Management; Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1925-26 are being 
accepted in the order of their applications. 


Special cars for Western girls from Chicago September 22 


Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life 


FOR GIRLS 


The following classes of students are admitted: 
1. Students desiring to complete their college preparation. 
Final year students will be admitted (certificate). 
2. Students desiring to complete their high school or second- 
ary school work (diploma). 
3. Students who have completed their high school or secondary school work, 
and desire to take Junior College Courses. i 
students completing any two year course. With the exception of English 
and Literature, these courses are entirely elective. 

Special opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston 


A diploma will be given 


Tennis, Field Sports; all inter Sports; 


by 90 ft., Swimming Pool. 


1650 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


> . 
of Physical Fducation 
Two Year Course preparing girls to become 
Directors of Physical Education, Playground 


Supervisors, Dancing Teachers and Swimming 
Instructors. 


Graduates from accredited High Schools ad- 


mitted without examination. 


Excellent Faculty of experienced men and wom- 
en. Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


22nd Year Opens September 21, 1925 


For catalog and book of views address 
Frances Musselman, Principal, Box26, 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


Wonderful Electrical Book 


Send your name and address for this 
big FREE book—the fascinating and 
amazing story of Electricity and its 
Opportunities. Over 150 pictures. 
Learn about the big pay jobs open 
in this big industry—How you can 
get into it—How thousands of men are 
earning $70 to $200 a week. No obligation 
or expense—send for book now. 
L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 

2150 Lawrence Av., Dept.57, Chicago 


Tri State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
aminations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
sya courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 

‘or catalog address, Box A-10, Angola, Ind. 


Send for it if 
You Earn Less 


Than $75.00 
a Week 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMME 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. 


7372 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., indianapolis. 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale—ten 
miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 bulldings. 

A complete course on the care and management of 
the home and family. Unusual training in music with 
concert work. Secretarial, Art, Teacher Training and 
College Preparatory Courses. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horseback riding a feature. Booklet. 


Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Principal 
141 Woodland Roed Auburndale, Massachusetts 


Directed by 


The University of Chicago 


Courses In English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 21 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, II. 


TELECRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 
oughly. Big salaries; great opportunities. Oldest, largest school. 
Endorsed by Telegraph, Railway, Radio, and Government officials. 
Expenses low—opportunities to earn large portion. Catalog free. 
DODGE'S INSTITUTE Noma Street, Valparaiso, ind. 


IRVING :..: 


year 


In beautiful Cumberland \ honey near Harrisburg. College prepara- 
tory. College course granting A.B. degree. MUSIC: Piano, Voice, 
Violin, + Organ, Theory, Harmony, etc. Home Economics, Secre- 
taryship, Expression. A school of select patronage. Swimming pool. 
Moderate rates. For catalog address 


Irving College and Music Conservatory 
E. E. Campbell, Pres. Box A, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


FINANCE & BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


TWO 


YEARS SAVED 


STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE IN 2 


YEARS INSTEAD OF 4 


Same credit hours as regular 4-year University course.) Ex.-Prea. Wilson, Van- 
derlip, Pershing chose RIDER graduates. Courses in Banking, Secretarial 
Science, Managerial, Shorthand, Higher Accountancy (C©.P.A.)}, Normal 
Commercial, and Business Administration. BEST POSITIONS for both 
men and women graduates. For catalog addreas: Necretary, 


RIDER COLLEGE, TRENTON, N. J. 


Bush Conservato 


CHICAGO 


Faculty of 120. The Largest and Most Distin- 
guished American School Offering Courses in 


OPERA 


EXPRESSION 


STAGE ARTS 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
Free Scholarships — Complete Symphony Orchestra 
Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 


Fall term begins Sept. 14th. 


women and men students 


Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 


catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


A. M. SCHWENKER, Rejistrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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It takes healthy gums 
to keep healthy teeth 


FOR THE GUMS 


The American Magazine 


He was ,, 
‘700 busy’ 


Her mirror told 


now lose 


The law of averages is immu- 
table. Dental statistics prove 
that fourout of every five over 

and thousands younger, 
too—are marred by Pyorrhea. 
Do you want to escape? 


Bleeding gums are Nature’s first 
warning. Then the gums begin to 
recede, lose that rich, healthy pink 
color. Poisons collect in pus pockets 
and often drain through the entire 
system, causing indigestion, anae- 
mia, rheumatism and other serious 
diseases of mid-life. 


Take no chances—use Forhan’s 


If used in time and used consistently, 
Forhan’s will help prevent Pyorrhea, 
or check its progress—something 
many tooth pastes are powerless to 
do. It contains just the right pro- 
portion of Forhan’s Astringent (as 
used by the dental profession in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea). It is safe, 
efficient and pleasant-tasting. Even 
if you don't care to discontinue 
your favorite dentifrice, at least 
start using Forhan’s once a day. 


Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; it checks 
Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 
for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan's 
Forthe Gums. All druggists, 35¢ and 6oc intubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
under the water-line, 
so do your teeth un- 
der the gum-line 
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golly, you're right. I do need insurance.’ 
e signed up forthwith for five thousand 
dollars. 

“I suppose you might call that oppor- 
tunity a ‘hunch.’ I had no introduction 
to the man, no personal link of any kind. 
It was a cold call, and it won. 

“Very frequently an opportunity is not 
yet ‘ripe.’ To attempt it at once, may be 
to lose it. When I started to work in 
Brockton I came across a man who was 
quite unapproachable; and yet I knew he 
was a good prospect for insurance. I 
jotted down his name, and as I gathered 

its of information about him from time 
to time I noted them. Within a year I was 
familiar with his business, his personal 
characteristics and conditions, and after a 
few months an opening presented itself 
and I met him. Because of my thorough 
pr bataaon I was perfectly at ease. I 

new what he needed and why he needed 
it, and the result was a very excellent sale. 

“A few weeks ago I met a man who said 
he would like to take out a policy of five 
thousand dollars. Before I dropped in to 
see him I found out all I could about him. 
I learned that he was considering incor- 
porating his business with his brother, a 
partner, and that, although the partners 
were always in agreement, there was some 
yealousy between the wives. When I next 
saw him I had no difficulty in selling him 
and his brother a forty-thousand-dollar 
partnership insurance—something that I 
could not have done if I had not prepared 
myself by gathering this personal informa- 
tion. 

“I have found it important to keep a 
file on every man whom I consider a 

ssible client. Into this file goes every 

it of information I can gather, news- 
paper clippings that mention him, maga- 
zine articles that relate to his business, his 
hobbies, his interests of any kind, memo- 
randa of facts that have been told me.” 


Me: KIBRICK says that one factor 

which keeps him thoroughly informed 
in insurance is the buyer of a small policy. 
“Some insurance writers confine their 
operations to large-scale business and leave 
the small policies to be cared for by others. 
I could not afford to give up my small- 
policy business. The Fallow who wants a 
one-thousand-dollar policy is indispen- 
sable to me, for he helps me’to sell the one- 
hundred-thousand-dollar policy. How? 
By asking questions, by requiring me to 
give reasons and be prepared to meet all 
objections, by putting me continually on 
my mettle. The big man asks few ques- 
tions, but the questions are in the back of 
his mind just the same and need to be 
satished, even though unexpressed. I am 
constantly being trained for better work 
by my small-scale customers. 

Moreover, it is well to remember that 
the small man needs the advice that I may 
be able to give, and through his good ill 
can help me to additional business. And 
then, the one-thousand-dollar man fre- 
quently grows in a few years to a five- 
thousand-dollar or ten-thousand-dollar 
man, and higher.” 

Another element is perseverance, and 
Kibrick tells many stories of results 
achieved because he did not take ‘‘No” 
for a final answer. 

‘One day I dropped into an office, and 
the man whom I approached replied with 
considerable-gusto,that I was the fifth 
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insurance man who had called on him that 
morning. I told him in that case I felt 
sure he was in no humor to listen to me. 

“** Well,’ he said, ‘you’re the first sales- 
man intelligent enough to realize that 
without being told.’ 

“*I left as gracefully as I could, and 
when I called on him next I told him I 
should like to discuss the question of a 
college education for his son. It was not 
long before we had a plan mapped out for 
the education of his three children, for a 
stipulated income for his wife, and some 
insurance for charities. 

‘**That man had said ‘No’ so often and 
so emphatically that nobody had had the 
courage to go beyond that fortification. 
But he was not sufficiently insured, and 
when once I had broken through that first 
line of defense the battle was won. This 
man branched out in another business, and 
I placed another forty thousand dollars on 
his life in favor of the firm.” 


THe final ingredient in Kibrick’s system 
is good nature. ‘He never gets in a 
jam, because he keeps his temper,” one of 
his townsmen told me. “If things go 
wrong with him you’d never know it.’ 

When Kibrick opened his office in 
Brockton his desk arrived in a damaged 
condition. The express agent who had 
charge of the delivery called to adjust the 
claim. There was aelay in the settlement, 
and he called again, and finally the claim 
was disposed of. Later, Kibrick insured 
the express man—he was his first ten- 
thousand-dollar client, by the way. 

““‘Do you know why I gave you m 
insurance business?” said this man. “‘It 
is because you held your temper that time 
when your desk came all smashed up. 
That made a hit with me, and I never 
forgot it.” 

nce, in his early shoe-factory days, a 

young man at the boarding-house got 

ibrick into discussion. ‘“‘How do you 
like cutting shoes?” he asked. 

“I find a lot of harmony in cutting 
shoes,”’ Kibrick answered. ‘‘ You have to 
coordinate your movements, to put a sort 
of rhythm 1n it.” 

Next morning he was somewhat em- 
barrassed to find his remarks quoted in the 
newspaper under a heading, “Immigrant 
Cutter Finds Harmony in Shoes.” The 
man who had pumped him was a reporter. 
Fellow workers in the factory immediately 
nicknamed him “‘Harmony Kibrick,” and 
whenever any little hardship came up, any 
question about hours, or pay, or working 
conditions, they always called out, ‘“‘Don’t 
forget the harmony.’ 

“But don’t you think work is like 
that?” Kibrick said to me, as I was leav- 
ing. “If it is full of interest, and enjoy- 
ment, a constant challenge to ambition, 
and if you enrich it with fellowship, it is 
sure to be harmonized. I’m sorry for the 
man who doesn’t thrill to his work. He’s 
facing a hard handicap.” 


“DON’T Try for Speed or Endurance 
Records While at the Dinner Table,”’ 
says Dr. William S. Sadler in an 
intensely practical health article next 
month. He gives you many sugges- 
tions for avoiding and for relieving 
indigestion. ‘‘If you are worried or 
hurried,’’ he says, ‘‘it is best not to 
eat at all.”’ 
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is small. (2) It fits the 
teeth. (3) Its pointed 
bristles are spaced to 
pick the crevices 
clean. 


For your own 
good, we ask you— 
first, to consider the 
shape of your teeth 
—then look at Dr. 
West's Tooth Brush. 
This is simply a frank 
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our eyes see- ‘\ 
ur tongue feels 


You trust your eyes. Dr. West's Tooth 
Brush sells on sight—because your 
eyes tell you these three things: (1) It 


IT FITS! 


appeal to common sense. That's why 
Over 14,000,000 people have bought 
and are now daily users of this tooth 


brush that cleans 
inside, between, and 
outside. 


Theres a Dr. 
West's Tooth Brush 
for every member of 
the family. Prices: 
Adult's, 50c; Youth's, 
35c; Child's, 25c; 
Gum Massage, 75c. 
Canadian prices same 


as U.S. A. 


Built to the pattern of the human mouth, Dr. West's Tooth Brush contacts 


every curve and 


angle and crevice. 


While almost any tooth brush will clean 


outside surfaces, Dr. West's cleans INSIDE, OUTSIDE, AND BETWEEN. 
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It makes life's writing easier~ 


R every age and every station—for men, women, and 
children— the New Remington Portable is an invalu- 
able helper. 

For the child it is an inspiration which facilitates com- 
position and hastens the writing age. 

For the student it saves valuable time for athletics and 
other school activities. Then too, typewritten work brings 
better marks, and correspondence has no burdens, 

For the traveler it has extreme lightness; for the profes- 
Stonal man it combines every advantage; and for all it is 
a time-saving convenience, possessing in compact form all 
the writing merits of a larger machine. 

Our NEW model has several mechanical improvements 
that give it an efficiency never before equaled in a portable 
typewriter. 

It is the lightest and most portable Portable with 4-row 
standard keyboard; it is the most compact Portable; it 
has the longest writing line of any Portable; it accommo- 
dates full width paper and long envelopes; it has the 
finest touch and action; it does beautiful work; its dura- 
bility has been proved; and all the writing is always visible. 

Be sure to examine the New Remington 
Portable, or write for our illustrated “For You 
—For Everybody.” Address Department 59. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited 
68 King Strect, West, Toronto 


Remington} 
Portable 4 


We believe we make the best typewriter 
ribbon in the world — and its name is 
PARAGON 


The New Model 
Now Available 


The New Remington Port- 
able is sold by Remington 
offices and dealers every: 
where. It is backed by a 
eervice that ts universal. 
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Seven Sides of 


uman Nature as a 
Great Detective 
Sees Them 


(Continued from page 55) 


furniture, the moving vans, the private 
carriage in which I rode, the street itself. 
I examined the servants, but they are 
entirely trustworthy and insisted they 
know nothing. The moving men were 
constantly under my eye. Don’t you see? 
It was utterly impossible for the jewels 
to have been stolen; and yet they were 
stolen.” 

A reflective smile came over Major 
Sylvester's face as he went on with the 
account of the hunt for Mrs. Baxter’s 
jewels. 

“IT want to emphasize,” he said, “the 
fact of her excitement. She was almost 
hysterical from the shock of her loss and, 
too, over and over she reverted to the 
necessity of leaving for Japan. Rigid 
questioning didn’t change her story one 
whit; and when I suggested a second 
search be made, on the possibility she had 
mislaid the jewels, she became indignant. 
Finally, I persuaded her to let me send an 
experienced detective to go through her 
a set Hat, boxes—she had thirty or 
forty of them; shoes, bags, suit cases, 
trunks, pockets in clothing, in fact, every 
conceivable object in the moving was 
searched. At the end of two days Mrs. 
Baxter and the detective returned. They 
had discovered not a single clue. 


“EXAMINE the rubbish from the 
apartment,’ I directed. 

“Accordingly, the rubbish was traced 
toa dump and the dump was gone through 
piecemens Ashes of papers and rags that 

ad been burned were examined care- 
fully. The coal ashes were sifted, and 
even the coal itself. The investigation ran 
into a week, so thoroughly and method- 
ically was it made; and still not a trace 
was found of the jewels. 

““Even you must concede now that 
I’ve been robbed,’ Mrs. Baxter, frantic 
and in tears, insisted. 

“Well, not yet,’ I evaded. ‘There is 
one place left, Mrs. Baxter, in which we 
haven’t searched—thedrawerofthe bureau 
in your former apartment!’ 

““* But it’s ridiculous to look there!’ she 
protested. I know the jewels are not in 
the drawer. 

“** Anyway, we'd better look,’ I decided. 

“And in the bureau drawer, under a 
newspaper, right in the place where she 
had always kept them, we found a chamois 
bag containing the missing jewels!”’ 

tate the woman for you, Major!” I 
said. 

He came right back at me with the 

uestion: “Did you ever lay away some- 
thing of value, say an important paper, 
telling yourself at the time, ‘Now, I'll 
remember just where I’m putting this,’ 
and within an hour or two afterward not 
be able to locate that paper at all?” 

He had me. I’ve done just such a thing. 

“Most of us have,” commented Major 
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Sylvester dryly. “Men are the victims of 
treacherous memories as often as women. 
““You say, when you mislay a paper, ‘I 
pe that paper right here; I’d swear that 
did.’ But the paper is not where you are 
sure it should be, and you have no idea 
where it is. Suppose now, the missing 
paper was of value to somebody other 
than yourself in the office, say one of 
your employees. At once your mind leaps 
to suspicion. 

““You search frantically, the paper fails 
to turn up, and your suspicion becomes 
conviction. Then, 1n trying to think how 
the paper could have been taken mght 
from under your nose, your mind becomes 
so occupied with that problem that it 
neglects entirely its real problem of re- 
calling where you did put the paper. 


- [X ANOTHER famous jewel ‘robbery’ 

in Washington, also back in the days 
when the carriage and matched bays were 
the vogue,” the major continued, [the 
lady kept her jewels concealed in the base 
of a bootblacking stand which occupied an 
offset of her boudoir. The stand, of course, 
was an elaborate piece of furniture, quite 
in keeping with the general elegance of the 
home. She used it when her personal maid 

lished her shoes for her. 

“*On the particular evening of the rob- 
bery, the woman was the hostess at a 
theatre party. She wore only a few pieces 
of jewelry to the theatre, leaving the bulk 
of her valuables apparently safe in their 
hiding place in the shoe stand. But when 
she returned home, the jewels were gone. 
At once she suspected the coachman. 

**“Why do you suspect him?’ my men 
inquired. 

‘*He was the only person other than 
my maid,’ she said, ‘who was on the second 
floor for instructions before going to the 
theatre. There is some reason why I sus- 
pect him, but I can’t tell you just what it 
is. 

“The coachman was investigated, but 
not a scrap of evidence could be uncovered 
against him. He had driven his mistress to 
the theatre, and could prove that he had 
waited there in the carriage line until the 
end of the show to take her home. 

“‘Some months later, during which time 
the matter was almost constantly on the 
woman’s mind, a small jeweler reported to 
us the bringing to him by a negro of a 
valuable unset diamond for setting, which 
the negro claimed to have purchased for 
one dollar and fifty cents. The stone was 
traced by detectives to the stableman of 
the woman who had been robbed, and the 
balance of the valuables were found buried 
in a tin can at the stables. 

“**And he’s the man!’ exclaimed the 
woman, upon being told of the arrest of 
her stableman. ‘I’m positive of it, and for 
this reason: when I went into my room 
after returning from the theatre I re- 
member distinctly that I detected the odor 
of stables. That's what made me suspect 
the coachman.’ 

“**Why didn’t you tell us that in the 
first place?’ the detectives asked. “It was 
the best clue you could have given.’ 

““*T just couldn’t think of it,’ she 
answered. 

“It would take a psychologist to ex- 
plain fully,” said Major Sylvester, “the 
reason for these memory slips that really 
intelligent people make when they want to 
remember most clearly. 
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Restful 


Nights 


and all-day energy 


can be yours 


Sound, restful sleep at night 
gives youenergy wilastal day 


How you can banish wakeful nerves and sleepless 
nights and store up lasting all-day energy 


This simple new way approved by more than 
20,000 foremost physicians. Make this test. See 
what 3 days will do 


\ , J HEN you go to bed do your nerves stay 
up? Leaving you dragged out on the 
morrow—your morning logy, your energies 
drained by afternoon? 
Modern science has found a natural way to 
overcome this—a way to sound, restful sleep 
that quickly restores your tired mind and body. 
Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and into the evening. 
A 3-day test will show you. We urge you to 
make this test. It is well worth while. 


Luxurious sleep that restores 
Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound, restful sleep and all-day energy quickly 
and naturally. This is why: 
First—it combines in easily digested form, 
[agg «Ccertain:«évitailizing and_ building-up 
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fare is lacking. One cup of Ova 
tine has more real food value than 


12 cups of beef extract. 
Second—Ovaltine has the 
power actually to digest 4 to 
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My husband has had trouble sleeping for 
He sleeps soundly ail 
and 
I am very glad we dis- 
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I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


5 times its weight in other foods which may be 
In your stomach. Thus, a few minutes after 
drinking, Ovaltine is turning itself and all other 
foods into rich, red blood. 


There is quick restoration for your tired. 


mind and body. Frayed nerves are soothed. 
Restful sleep comes. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. It 
has been used in Switzerland for 30 years and is 
now in universal use in England and tts colonies. 
During the great war Ovaltine was included 
as a standard war ration for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into this 
country. Today it is used in hundreds of hospitals. 
More than 20,000 doctors know and recommend it 
not only as a restorative but also for malnutrition, 
convalescence, backward children and the aged. 

ust make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the dif- 
ference, not only in your sleep, but in your next day’s 
energy. You tackle your work with greater vigor. 
You “carry through” for the whole day. You aren’t 
too tired to go out for the evening. There's a new 
zest to your work; to all your daily activities. 


A 3-day Test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home use. 
Or drink it at the soda fountains. But to let you try 
it we will send a 3-day introductory package for 10 
cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. Jase send 
in the coupon with 10 cents in stamps. 
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I have been suffering from 
sleeplessness due to jumping 
nerves after retiring. Ovaltine 
gare me splendid results. I now 
sleep soundly and wake up greal- 
ly refreshed in the morning. 

Letter from 

MR. 
J. L. CULLETON 
Washington, 
D.C. 
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“I dothink, however,” headded quickly, 
“that our treacherous memories—and 
most of us have them, as I have said—are 
linked pretty closely with an almost inex- 
cusable habit, a quirk which I will call 
lack of observativeness. We see things with 
our eyes, but so superficially that the vital 
facts do not register on our conscious 
minds. In other words, if we don’t see 
things thinkingly we will not be able to 
recall them when we want to. 

“A young acquaintance of mine who 
has lived most of his life in big cities, and 
who prides himself upon his keenness, 
went to New York to visit a friend, who 
met him at the station; the two then went 
in a taxi to the friend’s residence, in the 
West Eighties. 

‘Just before dinner the visitor stepped 
out for a short walk. When he was ready 
to return he was quite amused to find that 
the house number had completely slipped 
his mind. However, he felt sure he could 
locate it by his recollection of its exterior 
and its position in the block. He tried, 
and guessed wrong. A second and a third 
guess were wrong; and each house, he now 
realized, looked just like its neighbor. At 
each door he made inquiry; but they never 
had heard of his host—a not unusual 
situation in large cities. 

‘The telephone directory failing him, 
the visitor had to make a canvass of the 
entire block before he found the house he 
had entered and left with wide-open eyes 
less than an hour before. 

‘“‘Thomas Edison, in one of his famous 
questionnaires, asked what kind of tree it 
was that grew by a path over which several 
hundred employees passed daily. Only 
a few could give him the correct answer; 
many, though they had passed the tree 
hundreds of times, were not positive it 
existed. 


“WN NINE out of ten cases of treacher- 
ous memory, ‘lack of observativeness’ 
is a contributing fault. 

“What did the bandit look like?’ asked 
the police of the victim of a daylight 
robbery. | 

“**Let me see,’ the victim says, flounder- 
ing. ‘He wore a brownish kind of suit— 
or, come to think, maybe it was black. 
He had a cap on—and he needed a shave. 
Yes, I’m almost positive of that; but— 
no, now I’m not positive. I'll try to 
think.’ 

“The description would fit dozens of 
innocent men. Yet show the hold-up 
victim a picture from the Rogues’ Gallery 
corresponding in a general way to the 
description he has given and, like as not, 
he will swear the picture is that of the 
guilty man. 

“In an English court thirty different 
persons positively identified a defendant 
as the culprit when they confronted him. 
Later, it was proved that the accused man 
had been several miles distant from the 
scene of the crime; and a totally different 
person confessed his guilt. 

“Take another instance: A baby was 
kidnapped from its carriage in front of its 
home in Philadelphia. Neighbors gave 
vague descriptions of a woman they had 
seen fussing about the carriage, a woman 
who, they said, had blond hair. Yet, 
shown a picture of an ex-nurse with brown 
hair, and told she had been guilty of 
another kidnapping several years before, 
six of the witnesses identified her as 
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the newest kidnapper. The ex-nurse was 
found at her home, one hundred and ten 
miles away—and proved she had not been 
near Philadelphia in three years! When 
the real kidnapper was caught with the 
missing baby, a few days later, she did 
have blond hair.” 

‘Suppose, Major,” I suggested, “that 
we name this quirk in people ‘a tendency 
to jump to false conclusions.’ ” 

“Well, it is that,” he agreed; “and 
again it isn’t. Bear in mind that people do 
these things with the best intentions in 
the world—seldom is an innocent person 
accused maliciously. They have a few 
facts, or, rather, a few details, of what 
they saw, clinging in their memory, and 
they do their best to join these into a 
definite recollection. In the midst of their 
tangle somebody, possibly one in authority, 
points to a picture, sna demands, ‘Isn’t 
this the man? He’s got a prison record.’ 
After a moment of hesitation the answer 
comes, ‘Yes.’ 

**T would sum it up in this way: When 
in doubt, and confronted by a definite 
suggestion of distrust, most of us are 
inclined to believe the worst about another. 
The same weakness is back of unreasoned 
mob action, and runs on banks. Un- 
fortunately, we humans are quicker to 
accept bad report than good. 

“The late Doctor Hames Hall used to 
live in Washington, on Louisiana Avenue, 
not far from the old central guardhouse. 
It was his custom to sit up at night to 
study. One night, hearing a noise in his 
cellar, he lighted a candle and went down 
to investigate. From the cellar steps he 
discovered a man with a light fixed on the 
end of a stick, groping about below. At the 
same instant the candle was knocked from 
the doctor’s hand, and in the pitch dark- 
ness the intruder leaped upon him. 

“Over and over the two men rolled, the 
one fighting to get away by disabling his 
opponent, the doctor exerting every mus- 
cle to subdue him. One man could not see 
the other, and neither spoke. But as the 
struggle went on Doctor Hall heard a 
gruesome whistling sound that seemed to 
come from his antagonist’s neck. The 
intruder broke the doctor’s hold and 
escaped; but when Doctor Hall reported 
the incident to the police he recalled the 
whistle, and described it. 

“**That’s Meyers,’ said the detective at 
once. ‘He’s one of the most noted burglars 
of the South.’ 

‘Sometime in his life Meyers’s throat 
had been cut. When the wound healed, a 
small orifice was left into his windpipe, too 
small to be ordinarily observed. But when 
Myers became excited for any cause, air 
rushing through the orifice would make 
the whistling described by Doctor Hall. 
The doctor’s description of the sound he 
had heard in the dark led to the quick 
arrest of the burglar, his conviction, and a 
sentence of six years in the penitentiary.” 


[i STRUCK me as very interesting the 
way the various quirks enumerated by 
Major Sylvester dovetailed one into the 
other. 

_ They do dovetail,” he agreed. “The 
Imitative person, for instance, is usually 
urged into his imitation by some con- 
me trait—a desire for vengeance in 
rare cases, but far more frequently by an 
Itch to join in the excitement, a love for 
public notoriety. He likes to read of what 


How It Feels to Be a 
Successful Salesman 


(Fe a Man who used to 
Earn only $25 a Week 


Thirty -One Fifty! 


Mr. Vale is wearing a Simpson 
suit in the picture. Tailored to 
order, the material virgin wool. 
Would you buy clothes like this? 
Could you sell them for $31.50? 


HE BIGGEST change about me has 
been my income, I guess. I don't 
seem much different from the man who 
used to clerk it for $25 a week, in fact 
I know I'm not. Of course I do appear 
more confident and more contented 
with my lot. Who wouldn't hold his 
head a little higher when 
his time is worth five dol- 
lars an hour than when it 
broughtlessthanthataday? 
My successdates fromthe 
hour I lined up with suc- 
cessful people. All my life 
I'd been working for men 
who made hardly morethan 
a living even though they 
owned the business. What 
chance did I have witha job 
like that? What did I stand 
tolosein quittingsucha job? 
I had always hankered to 
do selling. But what tosell? 
Luckily, this was answered 
for me, and in this way: 


The One Secret of 
Selling 


Two men that I knew 
were salesmen. One was al- 
ways as hard upas I. The 
other was prosperous good 
years and bad. Of course it 
was he I asked for advice. 
*Vale,"” he said, ‘‘dnyone 
can sell what everybody 
wants. Astar salesmancan’'t 
sell much of anything they 
don’t want. I handle some- 
thing every man I[ meet 
must have—clothes. I have 
a line of clothes he would 
rather havethan any he has 
ever seen. And my selling 
plan lops fifteen or twenty 
dollars off the usual price. 
Do I gather inthe orders? I'd be adub 
af I couldn't!"’ 

A few days after I had decided tostep 
out with the Simpson line my case of 
woolens and selling outfit came. It was 
two in the afternoon, Saturday at that, 
but I started out. I called on several 
friends; no luck; perhaps they didn't 
believe I was a salesman. J wasn’t so 
sure that I was! But I tackled some 
men that I didn’t know and who didn't 
know me. Three of them gave mea 
chance totalk clothes. I got the caseopen, 
some samples in their hands, and J sold 
two sutts that afternoon. 

I never went back to my old job. I 
never will. While I haven’t made a thou- 
sand dollars every month my average is 
at least four times my previous earnings, 
and while I do work hard, I really like to; 
perhaps because I don’t have to. And last 
October I took a real vacation of three 
solid weeks. When I got back, I picked 
up so many orders from old customers 
who had been waiting with their orders 
for Fall suits and overcoats that the old 
bank account didn’t suffer much from 
my long absence! 

My selling method? Simpson didn’t 
even ask that I learn any special system 
of selling. They gave me valuable point- 
ers, but the woolen fabrics they give, the 


Robert J. Vale 


(12 @ Stimpson Sutt) 
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beautiful styling and tai- 
loring they seem to know 
as no other house in 
my humble opinion does 
know, just naturally sell 
themselves. When they 
hear “thirty-one fifty” 
they just ask when I can 
promise the finished gar- 
ments. 


Simpson’s 
Standing 
Offer 


The Simpson plan is 
such an ideal way to be 
fitted and suited in tai- 
lored-to- measure clothes 
that sales come easier 
each season. 

New Fall line ready 
now has more than 150 
fine suitings in variety of 
colors, patterns, and 
weaves—every wanted 
new shade—also 30 over- 
coatings in 22 distinct 
shades and weaves. 

If you believe you might 
like to help this business 
grow, and to grow with 
it, write us and we will 
give you many interesting 
facts and figures about 
this fascinating line of work. 
Past experience does not matter if you 
are earnest. Nor your present circum- 
stances if you are anxious to better 
them. 

Your request will bring full infor- 
mation if you address J. B. Simpson, - 
Inc., Dept.1117, Chicago. 


FREE 


Every representative 
of Simpsonis provided 
with a beautiful case 
of gorgeous woolens 
and complete outfit. 


A Whole 
Tailoring Store in 
10x13x6 in. Space 


WANTED: 75 New Men 


The fast-increasing popularity of the Simp- 
son Plan makes an opening for seventy- 
five to a hundred new representatives this 
season. Our new book, just published, tells 
all about this interesting business, how anybody 
can start, what you can earn, the experience ot 
others, etc. The territory you would like may be 
open. Why not ask about it? Perhaps this is the 
chance you have wanted all your life! Clip 
coupon now! 
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48.5/MPSoON!E- Dept. 1117 


Chicago, III. 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION, please send me 
new illustrated book, “*The Simpson Plan,” with 
complete information about the opportunity 
your line offers any man who is willing to work. 


Five Planksin Mr. Vale’s 
Success Platform 


1.“*You stand a better chance of grasping a 
hew opportunity than of always holding your 
old job.”’ 


2.**Get over the idea that a man must be 
trained or talented in order to sell goods." 


3. When your quality and price both beat the 
other fellow’s you have no competition." 


4. ‘*The backing of a house that’s on thesquare 
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beats owning a business all hollow.’ 
5. “Working hard for yourself is easy.” 


Addre$s ....... 
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Dollar 


= for aFountain 
1 Pen equal 


Designed, Manufactured 
and Guaranteed by 


Of DOLLAR WATCH 
FAME 


HARD \# 
IRIDIU M \@\ 
TIP aA 
14K \\\ 
SOLID 
GOLD 
POINT 


DOUBLE 
INK 
CAPACITY 


EXCLUSIVE 
“STEM- 
WINDER”’ 
SELF FILLER 


BEAUTIFUL 
SILVERY 
FINISHED IN- 
DEST RUCTIBLE 
BARREL 


The ONLY dependable 
DOLLAR PEN that com- 
bines all the best features 
of HIGHEST priced pens 
at LOWEST cost. 


It is GUARANTEED to 
meet the most exacting 
tests for smooth writing 
and durability. 


Its 14 Karat GOLD 
Point and Hard IRIDI- 
UM Tip are same as 
used in other pens cost- 
ing as much as $50. 


It is Chas. H. ingersoii’s 
greatest achievement—destined to ‘‘make 
the Dollar again famous.”’ 


Ask Your Dealer 

If he cannot supply you send us $1.00 and his name 
and address and we will fill your order, charges pre- 
paid. S y Model desired—MEN’S, WOMEN'S, 
JUNIOR'S. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
returned. 

DEALERS—This is the One Dollar Pen that you 
can sell to your customers with positive guarantee 
of satisfaction. Order a dozen at trade price 
guaranteed to meet your approval or write for de- 
tailed liberal proposition. 


Address 


Chas. H. Ingersoll Dollar Pen Co. 
310 Astor Street Newark, New Jersey 


he has done, and see his name in the 
papers, have something to boast of to his 
friends and neighbors. 

“I have in mind two types of indi- 
viduals among us who invariably are 
brought into enthusiastic action by every 
big police mystery. The one seeks 
notoriety above everything, and he sets 
out to get it by insisting that he actuall 
committed the crime. He is bothered wit 
the quirk of notoriety seeking. This man 
will have no connection whatsoever with 
the crime; he will have no knowledge of it, 
other than what he has gained by reading 
the newspapers; and yet he will write a 
letter to the police, or call up on the tele- 
phone, volunteering that he has vital infor- 
mation or that he 1s personally involved. 

“Very often the notoriety seeker will 
hide his identity and, thus secured against 
interruption, will waste reams of’ paper in 
writing letters on what he claims to brow. 
When the newspapers mention his letters 
he is delighted, and becomes more indus- 
trious than ever. 

“‘This man is known to the police as a 
crank, and his letters are called ‘crank 
letters.” But scores of such letters, which 
might be genuine, are carefully followed 
up by detectives, often at great expense 
and waste of time. There 1s always the 
possibility that the writer might know 
something, that the facts set forth might 
be real. 

‘““Instances are of record, too, of the 
notoriety seeker coming directly to head- 


quarters and confessing a murder he did 


not commit. In northern New York 
State, not many years ago, a murder 
occurred which baffled the police. <A 
young man confessed that he did it; but 
several discrepancies were noted in his 
story when it was checked up. His sweet- 
heart pleaded with him to admit that he 
had manufactured the yarn whole; but the 
young man stood on his confession. Not 
until his statements were utterly dis-. 


proved would he concede his own inno- 


cence. His ‘confession’ received columns 
of pupiiciey which, I presume, was what 
he had sought. -_ 


“wT TTHE other. individual who bobs up 
with the notoriety seeker is the ama- 
teur detective. Invariably, he has read all 
newspaper accounts of the crime, and is 
chock-full of theories of just how it hap- 

ened, and who is guilty. These theories 
fe sends in to the police. About five out of 
every ten people, men especially, have a 
sneaking idea that in themselves reposes 
the genius of a Sherlock Holmes. 

“But this type of letter does not always 
come from a pest. Occasionally, somebody 
of real responsibility in business makes an 
intelligent suggestion. These letter writers 
seldom seek or desire publicity. 

‘I know of one remarkable instance of 
an amateur investigator who solved the 
mystery of a child’s disappearance, after 
the police of one of our big Eastern cities 
had given it up. The child had been play- 
ing in the street near its home when last 
seen. The home was near the city’s out- 
skirts, and not far from a swamp through 
which ran a footpath. The police theory 
was kidnapping, but it took them no- 
where. The amateur volunteered that the 
child had been murdered by a man seen in 
the neighborhood during the day, and its 
body thrown into the swamp. 


will bristle at an order. 


“This particular amateur happened to 
be known at headquarters where, in 
popular parlance, he was regarded as more 
or less of a ‘nut.’ 

“*“If you’re so dead sure the body is in 
the swamp,’ said a detective, ‘why don’t 
you borrow a shovel and dig it up?’ 

““*T_ will,’ promised the other; and 
actually set about the task. 

“He charted the swamp and calculated 
the spot at which he believed the child’s 
body had been thrown from the path. As 
he had a regular position in an office he 
was able to work only in odd hours and 
over week-ends. To make his task still 
more trying, the portion of the swamp in 
which he was digging was used as a public 
dump, and the mass of material dumped 
there daily greatly hindered his progress. 

“But, almost two months later, he 
found the body and proved his theory 
correct. He was one of ten thousand 
among amateur detectives, for their energy 
is usually expended in the writing of 
letters. 


SYTHERE as still one other quirk of 
human nature,” concluded Major 
Sylvester, “‘of which I want to speak brief- 
ly. It pertains to the way people act in 
crowds. I think it’s a typically American 
quirk, and; ’most all of us have some 
measure of it in our make-ups. 

“‘A man who is the meekest kind of a 
person in his daily life will be up in arms 
in an instant if not handled gently by the 
pours when one of a crowd of spectators. 

he crowd is his rostrum of self-assertion 
as a free and independent citizen. There 
he can be readily led; but he won’t be 
driven. One may ask him to move, but he 
And the crowd 
will back him. 

“One such occasion I recall particularly 
—during the inauguration of McKinley. 
From somewhere along the route of the 
parade, not far from where I was sta- 
tioned at the moment directing the work 
of the police, came an alarm of threatened 
riot among the spectators. I hurried to the 
spot, and found the crowd beyond the 
police line. It would not be driven back, 
and the parade ceremonies were in danger 
of being interrupted. 

“T called off the police officer, who had 
not displayed very commendable judg- 
ment, and explained very quietly to the 
crowd that it was encroaching upon the 
line of march. 

“**Give way easily now, please,’ I re- 
quested. “There are women and children 
among you, and they mustn’t be injured 
by acrush. Some of you give over to the 
left, you others to the right, and in a 
moment you'll all be able to see. Take 
your own time about it. There’s not the 

east cause for hurry.’ | 

“Though a few moments before the 
crowd had refused to budge, it did as I 
suggested, without a murmur of trouble. 
But one side-whiskered, harmless-appear- 
ing little man chirped up that he 
wasn’t going to be walked over and shoved 
about by any policeman—not in these ‘free 
United States.’ The little fellow had been 
the source of the trouble when an officer 
had handled him roughly. 

“T think,” added the major, “I would 
call this the ‘don’t-step-on-me’ quirk of 
people. It played a part in the founding 
of this country.” 


- + + + + 
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1 at toil and per- & 
~ sistence have won, 
Ne paint and varnish 

‘preserve. <—@ 
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608 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1925 

5% BILLIONS of dollars—an accepted | varnish have the same great mission to the 
valuation of the buildings and equip- farmer as to all other pillars of the nation— 
ent on America’s farms. This property is to preserve, protect, beautify; to make living 
1 important part of national wealth. Won and working more comfortable, attractive, 
y infinite toil and persistence, its preserva- | worth while. Here is a truth without boundary 
on is vital to national save THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. “" OaVE the surface and 

A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 


rO sperity. Paint and and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. YOU Save all.” 
OD Ask your painter or dealer for a copy of Save the Surface Magazine SC} nn me 
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Game of Life 3 


Nature, With Whom We Play the 
Game of Life Wants You To 
Win. But she Plays Ac- 
cording To the Rules 


EOPLE who live to old age, 

enjoying good health, usu- 

ally attribute their well-being 

to a few wise rules faithfully 

kept. 

Some of the rules which you 

might keep are: Do not eat be- 

| tween meals. Walk, at least 

! part of the way, to and from 

j work. Breathe deeply from 
| time to time. 

Golden as these rules are, 

the benefits they confer depend 

j on yet another—thoroughly 

1 and punctually clearing the 

|} system of the waste products 

i of digestion. This is wisely 

regarded asa key rule to health. 


, For more than fifty years, the morn- 
| ing draught of ENO has been one of 

the important rules of living a healthy 
life. ENO promotes and assists this 
daily cleansing process, not by forcin 
Nature, but by acting gently an 
naturally, 


ENO 


TRADE MARK 


THE WORLD FAMED 


Effervescent Salt 


At All Druggists 


Handy Size—y75c. suitable for the 
travelling bag and should, on no ac- 
count be forgotten when you travel. 
Household Size—$1.25. 


ENO first 
thing in the 
morning 
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171 Madison Ave., 
New York 
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I’m the Champion Free-Rider 
of the World 


(Continued from page 15) 


I had ridden free for six or eight years, 
some of my friends tried to explain how 
cranking was done; but I had heard 
of too many cases where the crank had 
leaped upon the cranker, breaking his 
arm, and I was wary. I notsed it around 


‘| that I had heart disease. 


When I got in a car I would say, ‘‘ Well! 
Well! for another lovely ride! 
certainly would like to own a car, and I 
certainly will get one as soon as some 
fellow invents a better way of starting 
them. Now I don’t dare to own one—the 
exertion of cranking a car is too strenuous. 
My doctor wouldn’t let me—heart disease, 
you know.” 

That worked fine, too. It was a good 
all-round alibi; it 1s one I can recommend 
to all other spongers. No man will ask 
you to do the heavy work of putting on a 
rim if he thinks you are going to drop dead 
any minute. For years the hardest work 
I had to do while being carried around the 
country in my friends’ cars was wiping off 
the windshield, and only the hardest- 
hearted ever asked me to wipe off the 
outside of it. 

As time passed, and it came along 
toward the year when my twenty-year 
life policy was going to run out, I began 
to worry @ little. There is something 
inconsistent in applying for a new in- 
surance policy, and claiming a perfectly 
sound heart, and at the same time being 
unable to jack up the rear wheel of a car 
because one’s heart is all shot to pieces 
and diseased, and ready to fall into the 
abdominal cavity in a tangled mass. 

Night after night I passed sleeplessly, 
worrying about that. It did begin to look 
as if I had reached a crisis in my career, 
and that I would either have to give up 
accepting free rides, with no return in the 
way of helping the owner of the car, or let 
my family exist in poverty after my death. 

But it just shows how futile it 1s to 
worry about the future; before my twenty- 
year policy ran out somebody invented 
the self-starter. I passed my heart ex- 


| amination roo per cent plus. 


ee ride sponger, I very soon discov- 
ered, needed something in addition to 
the fearlessness that permitted him to 
climb aboard a gas wagon and let some- 
body start and steer it. He had to be a 
merry companion, and full of quips and 
cheerfulness in times of adversity. 
Personally, I consider that my present 
ay and joyful disposition has been 
developed almost entirely by the neces- 
sity of being pleasant while en route. My 
family, seemg me climb aboard an auto- 
aohile would not have known me if they 
could have seen me five minutes later and 


heard me pumping up merriment and 


optimism. 

A man has to make these little con- 
cessions if he is to continue a career as a 
sponge rider. I think I can truthfully say 
that I have always admitted that the 
driver of the car was the best driver I ever 
rode with—while I was in his car. Those 
who wish to sponge on their friends will 


do well to lay in a stock of graceful little 
compliments, such as, “‘] never saw a man 
who could drive as well as you do,”’ and, 
“This is certainly the easiest riding car I 
was ever in.” — 

If you are in the back seat, and the 
owner hits a thank-you-ma’am and bumps 
the top of your head against a crossbar in 
the roof of the car, and then asks, ‘‘ Did 
that jolt you?” the answer is—as soon as 
you recover consciousness—‘No. Was 
there a jolt?” Little things like these 
incline the owner of the car to take you 
along the next time. 

And always say, when deposited at 
your door, Well, this certainly has been 
the best trip I have ever had!” e worse 
it has been, the more enthusiastically you 
should say it. Then you are asked to nde 
again. 


] FEEL that my occupation has been of 
great assistance to me in my capacity of 
a professional sponger. I do not mean that 
my friends and acquaintances have taken 
me on long rides, with the ctation 
that I would write up the details of the 
journeys and publish them, although | 
have done a lot of that. .- © °°: -: 

For some six or eight years I got enough 
material from my free rides to support 
and educate my family, buy bank stock, 
and pay for a house and lot. The house is 
three stories high and the lot is 100 by 180 
feet. One of my friends here in Flushing 
had a red car that was practically my 
entire source of income for years. It was 
that sort of car. 

Anything that the most vivid imagina- 
tion could conceive, that car did without 
fuss or uppishness—and it did a great 
many things the most vivid imagination 
would never think of conceiving. It was 
a gold mine for me. The friend who owned 
that car was proud to have it written 
about; he was proud to know that he had 
paid only $800 for a car that was worth 
$6,000 to me. ~ 

But not all my friends were like that. 
One of them had a car that was light and 
agile—and he drove it as such! One 
evening when he was giving me a sponge 
ride, it swooped down a hill, struck a 
sandy streak in the road, leaped, turned 
completely around and was almost back 
home again before he got it under control. 

I wrote that up, and sold it; but I guess 
it hurt his feelings, for he never asked me 
to ride again. i did not care much, be- 
cause I only got $105 for that story, and 
the ride took over half an_ hour. 
professional sponge cannot afford to waste 
valuable time in that way when he can 

et free rides in cars that will only climb 
Fills backward and bring 1n $350 per story. 

The more useful phase of my occupa- 
tion, in getting me free none has been 
its absence of imperative working hours. 
Whenever my friends have had a yearniny 
to go on a long ride or a short ride, an 
have wished a companion, they have 
thought of me. This is not because | 
decorate a car nicely—although I will say 
that when I am in prime spring condition 
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UNLIKE ANYTHING ELSE Se 
 +-1ITIS DUCO, THE BEAUTIFUL, ENDURING FINISH 


 Sepas . Its smart lustre 
responds at a touch 


‘ | HAT is it that seems 
to keep the chauffeur- 
driven car so well-groomed in 
all weather... can it be only 
constant cleaning? 


More likely, it is Duco, the 
modern, enduring finish which 
asks but little attention to 
make its lustrous beauty ever 
a source of pride. 


Down years of weathered 
roads, it holds its first, spark- 
ling newness, 


[ New or old, your car deserves 
‘ Duco. Insist upon the genuine 


Finished with 
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DUCO 
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REATED and made only by du Pont. Ducoisa makers of automobiles whose trade-marks appear above. 

finish of sleek smoothness and astonishing durability, Furthermore, Duco is widely used for refinishing old 
Extremes of temperature do not harm it; neither does _ cars. There is a Duco Refinishing Station in almost 
the sun, icy storms, nor protracted rains. Duco is easily every locality. Renew the value of your car under 
kept shining, its lustre actually increasing in beauty the protection of its sign. It identifies a shop qualified 
as time goes by. Mud, grease and oil are wiped away _—to apply genuine Duco and du Pont undercoatings. 
without injury. Even strong soaps have no effect up- J. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical 
on it. It is easier to clean and costs less to keep clean. — Products Division, Parlin, N. J., Flint, Mich., 
Remarkable qualities of permanence and smart appear- Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Everett, Mass., 
ance earned for Duco quick adoption by the representative or Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
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There is only ONE Duco —DU PONT Duco 
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**At the time of my enrollment for LaSalle train- 
ng in Highcr Accountancy,” writes E. B. Risberg. 
I was working in the blacksmith shop of the LaCross 
Weil Drill Works—ten hours a day and six days a 
week, Since that time—and in a period of about 
four years—I have advanced from an initial position 
as stock clerk with the Milwaukee branch of a big 
packing company to my present excellent position 
with the largest elevator manufacturer in America. 
Today my salary is more than 400 per cent greater 
than at the time of my enrollment.” 

Nothing surprising about Risberg’s advancement. 
The demand for executive accountants and Certified 
Public Accountants far exceeds the supply. Salaries 
range from $3,000 to $10,000 and better a year. Many 
LaSallc-trained accountants, now at the head of their 
own accounting firms, earn up to $20,000 a year. 
Read these excerpts from the letters of accountants 
who have gone forward to success by following the 
LaSalle salary-doubling plan: 


“Salary and cornings have increased over 183 
: percent.” FRANK B.TRISCO, Minnesota, 
“Accountancy has increased ad salary prac- 
tically 150 per cent in the last three years." 
C. T. THORSEN, Washington. 
**Have been chosen Credit Manager of our 
Brooklyn store and Consulting Accountant 
of all our stores—at a tempting salary even 
to a Public Accountant. I can frankly sa 
I got all my confidence from my training with 
LaSalle.” G. S. HILLYER, New York. 


You Have the Same 


Good Opportunity 


Is it worth two cents and two minutes of your 
time to learn in detail of the opportunities that would 
be yours in the field of Accountancy? 

All this information, together with an outline of 
the steps by which you may quickly fit yourself to 
take advantage of such opportunities, is clearly set 
forth in LaSalle's 64-page book, "Accountancy, the 
Profession that Pays,” a book of invaluable assist- 
ance to the man who is seriously considering Ac- 
countancy as a Career. 

The coupon will bring it to you without the slight- 
est obligation, and with it details of the LaSalle 
salary-doubling plan, also the inspiring testimony of 
men still in their twenties and early thirtics who have 
broken away from the low-pay ranks and today are 
expert accountants—with incomes ranging from 
$3,000 to $10,000, $15,000, £20,000 a year. 

Your start toward a bigger salary is as near you 
que point of your pencil. For the sake of a brighter 

uture— ACT, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Worid’s Largest Business Training Institution 


out obligation. 


Oo Higher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, 
Cost Accountant, ete. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities 


LaSalle opens the way to success in every im t field 
Peice ee If =e interested = = of - fi indicated 
Basiness Management odern Business Corre- 
OModern Salesmanship oeetone oe 
OT raftic Management Sond Prodcction Methods 
ORailway Station Man- OPersonnel and Empiloy- 
agement ment Management 
OLaw—Degree'of LL. B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OConmercial Law OBusiness English 
er pokeal Management (Commercial Spanish 
jency OEffective Speaking 
OBanking and Finance OC. P. A. Coaching 
IN BING node ooceceeee codes tecccess: ae 
Present Position. ........ccccececccceccccccccccnccccccccce ous 


and nicely fatted by a winter of feeding I 
do look well in a car—but because I can 
usually take time to go, and always do if 
the ride 1s free. 

For this reason, I have always been in 
great demand as a sponge. When asked 
to take an automobile trip, whether 
twenty miles out on Long Island or to 
the Catskills or to Maine, I always say I 
would love to go, but I have a very 1m- 
portant arcs 1 have to get done by to- 
morrow night. This gives me a value; it 
shows that if I go I am making a serious 
sacrifice. When I have made this clear, I 
accept the invitation. 

From then on I am treated with proper 
consideration; I am asked which roads 
should be taken, wheter the car is being 
driven too fast or too slow, and I am given 
the best seat. The owner of thé car pays 
for my meals. It takes something like 
genius to maintain the belief that I am 
something rare and precious and hard to 
get, and at the same time accept every 
ride that is offered. I doubt if a plumber 
or a tinsmith could do it; it 1s one of the 
rewards of being an author. 


EOPLE have often asked me why I 

don’t get a car, and I have always 
answered with absolute truth that [ get 
all the automobile riding I want, and 
more than I can afford to take time for. 

Why should I own a car when the other 
fellow is always telephoning me in his 
merriest hour and suggesting a ride of an 
hour or a day or a week, and adding, 
“And don’t bother about the lunch and 
other refreshments; I’ll look after all that.” 

Why should I pay for a nice shiny new 
car, and then fret about its being stolen or 
scratched, when the other fellow can do 
that worrying, while I sit back and smoke 
his cigars and tell him how to drive? 

In all my free riding I have never been 
in an accident, or even in anything ap- 
proaching one. If I drove my own car I 
would probably be in accidents every few 
minutes but, sitting beside the driver, I 
am able to avoid them. By mentioning 
every bump in the road, calling attention 
to every approaching car, and saying “A 
little slower here!” and, ‘Easy on this 
turn!” and similar things, I make auto- 
mobile riding a very safe occupation. 

It is true that the driver sometimes has 
a wan and careworn expression on his face 
after I have aided him a few hours; but as 
I do not know how to drive a car, not one 
driver has ever said, ‘Here! You drive 
this car if you know how to drive it so 
much better than I do!” I don’t know 
what they may think; I am no mind- 
reader. 

I have ridden with but one man with 
whom I would not care to ride again. At 
the start of the trip—there were several of 
us aboard—he said, ‘‘ Now, there is always 
one thing I have understood at the start: 
In case of accident and personal injury, alt 
agree that the owner of the car is not to be 
sued for damages.” 

I considered that an invasion of the 
manifest right of the sponger. I feel that 
when I give my valuable time to a man, 
and let him carry me all over the country 
in his automobile, it is my right to sue him 
for damages at any and all times. If I 
am not to be permitted to sue a man for 
damages, I might as well own my own car. 
I wonder what some of these fellows think 
I ride with them for? 


I am sorry to say that I see, as time 
goes on, more and more evidence that car 
owners are beginning to be picky and 
choosy in selecting the sponges they ask to 
ride. I don’t know whether to blame this 
on the Dawes Plan or the change of 
climate resulting from the shifting of the 
Gulf Stream, but more and more of my 
friends are brazenly allowing me to pay 
for part of the gas when I make the offer. 
Such offers are no longer taken in the 
spirit in which they are meant. 

Every well-seasoned sponge knows that 
when he offers to buy gas, he is merely 
being pleasant and chatty, and that the 
right answer to make to his offer is, “‘ No, 
sir! This is my party!” But it is getting 
to a point now where I don’t even dare to 
mention gas. 

The other day one of these ill-bred car 
owners even had the effrontery to say, “I 
wonder if we are getting low on gas?” and 
look at me in a way that was extremely 
sal earths 

said nothing, of course, but presently 
he pulled up alongside a red tank and 
said, “This looks like a good place to get 
gas.” I wouldn’t have minded if he had 
hopped out and reached into his pocket, 
but he sat tight in his seat. ‘“We ought to 
take about ten gallons,” he said. 

I looked at the tin placard on the tank 
and it read “28 cts.”” ‘“‘ There was a place 
back yonder where gas was 22 cents,” | 
suggested. 

he fellow did not seem interested in 
that at all. “I don’t know but that we 
could use fifteen gallons,” he said; so I got 
out and bought ten gallons—ten gallons 
at 28 cents a gallon. And for the remain- 
ing hundred miles of the trip we did 
nothing but pass gas stations with pla- 
cards reading ‘‘Gas, 24 cents.” 

This is the sort of thing that is driving 
the higher grade of ride spongers out of 
the business. If it keeps on, those of us 
who rémain in the business will have to 
keep on hand a supply of low-priced gas 
to protect us against such imposition. 


T° OPEN thy heart wide and tell you 
the absolute truth, I have never had 
the slightest qualm in accepting all these 
free rides from my friends. I have won- 
dered sometimes how many cars I have 
worn out—taking the total miles I have 
ridden in all the cars, and then estimating 
the probable mileage-life of an average 
car—and I have no doubt I have been 
carried enough miles to amount to the life 
of two or three pretty good cars. 

I suppose a man ought to be ashamed of 
having worn out two or three cars for his 
friends, but I can’t say that Iam. I don’t 
feel cheap. I don’t even feel like a poor 
relation. 

There was a time when the automobile 
was considered the eighth wonder of the 
world, and a good many of us can remem- 
ber it. The owner of one was a daredevil 
adventurer, reckless almost beyond be- 
lef, credited with an unholy knowledge of 
mechanics, and supposed to be a superior 
sort of being. He sat high up behind the 
curved dash, and when he chug-chugged 
by everyone stood and watched him until 
ue was out of sight—if his car went that 

ar. 

But even then the man who was asked 
by him to take a ride felt no great 
indebtedness; he knew the owner of the 
car wanted to! show off. He knew the 
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Showing the Beautiful Staircase 
and (Right) the Reception Hall 
Floor in the Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, Home of John B. Oblinger 


—Finished 30 Years Ago. 
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$$$ _—_-_______ 
The White Oak Woodwork in the Flint, 
Michigan, Home of William: Goodes Is 
in Perfect Condition after 27 Years of 
Service. “‘Liquid Granite Is More than 
Waterproof —It Wears.” 


ES 
- oe b 


Detroit. Mich. 


N a gallon of varnish is worth $50 and can 
be bought for $5, the fact is worth knowing. 
Read This— 


In 1895 John B. Oblinger of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
built the finest residence in town. His architect 
selected magnificent specimens of walnut, mahogany, 
hazel, cherry and white oak for the interior trim. 
It was varnished with Berry Brothers’ Luxeberry 
Wood Finish, the original Hard Oil, and rubbed. 


Today there are few homes in America that have 
more beautiful woodwork than this one. In 30 
years it has not been touched with a varnish brush. 
The finish is as perfect as it was in the days before 
the Spanish-American War. 


The floors in this house were finished with Liquid 
Granite Floor Varnish. Some of them have been 
refinished in recent years. But the floor in the recep- 
tion hall, as pictured above, has never been re-var- 
nished and is in beautiful condition today! 


Mr. Oblinger’s experience with Berry Brothers’ var- 


BERRY BROTHER 


Varnishes Enamels 


nishes is neither unusual nor exceptional. There are 
thousands of home, apartment and building owners 
in all parts of the world who pay the price for Berry 
quality in order to save the tremendous accumulative 
expense of frequent refinishing. 


Here Is Another Example— 


William Goodes of Flint, Michigan, built his home 
in 1898 and finished the white oak woodwork with 
Liquid Granite. A view of the staircase is pictured 
above at the right. It shows the original varnish. 
Even the stair steps have never been refinished. 
Not a single hairline crack can be found anywhere. 
The finish is as beautiful today as when the painters 
completed their work 27 years ago! 


Mr. Goodes writes: “Your advertisement which 
says, ‘Liquid Granite is more than waterproof—it 
wears!” is certainly true!” 


Figure it out for yourself. If Luxeberry Wood 
Finish and Liquid Granite give such service as this 
you cannot afford to employ substitutes that sell 
for the same price or less. 


S 


Stains 


Walkerville. Ont. 
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“Come on! Your folks 


will never know!” 


When the lure of questionable ad- 
venture comes to your boy, will he 
refuse? Will it be the fear of a whal- 
ing that stops him or reluctance to 
hurt someone who trusts him? 


As a boy grows older, he ceases to 
fear corporal punishment. What then? | 
If you and he slip away from each 
other, what’s left to hold him? | 

The only difference between you and 
your boy is judgment, perspective. Both 
of you have the same instincts and mo-. 
tives. You've learned. He’s got to. 


For twenty-five years THE AMERICAN 
Boy has been helping fathers and) 
mothers in this business of handling 
boys. Under the label of fiction, THE, 
AMERICAN Boy gets them to accept 
the teachings they seem to resist from 
parents. In thrilling stories peopled 
by fellows like himself, your boy sees 
how effort in every form—work, sport| 
or business—brings results. He learns. 
the value of keeping faith with himself, 
“shooting straight” in everything he 
does. And all these things he gets in 
close relation to the great world out- 
side—the world of business, science, 
politics—the world he must deal with 
when he takes up the responsibilities 
of a man. 

A half-million of the pick of Ameri- | 
can boyhood, from 14 to 18 years old, 
read THE AMERICAN Boy regularly, 
unconsciously absorbing ideals of fair 
play, manliness, courage, how to handle 
temptations. 

Give your boy the same help which 
500,000 other boys are receiving. Give 
him a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Boy and watch him grow. 
Send it to that other boy you'd like to 
see get ahead. 


$2.00 a year by mail, 20c the copy at all 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year or 
leave a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 
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“American Boy 


“THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 324 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tre AMERT- 


CAN Boy four one year, beginning with the current 
issue, to a 


Canada, $2.25. Foreign, $2.50. 


----------- 


and 


owner of the car had asked and asked, and 


had found Americans a race of fear- 


stricken cowards. 

“Well, thanks awfully, Bill,’ they 
would say, “‘but not to-day. Some other 
time. Just now I’ve got to—got to—” 
And then they would look around and try 


_to think of something they had to do 
immediately. They usually ended by 


saying they had to go down to the post 
office and see if there was any mail, ite 
was a safe saying, because no automobile 
driver dared drive on Main Street in those 


days. 

it seems strange now, but in those early 
days men and women were more fearful of 
riding in automobiles than they now are of 
riding in airplanes. Whenever a one- 
lunger hove in sight, driven by a friend, 
we began to think up excuses for not 
accepting a ride. If the worst came to 

ass, and we could not escape the ride, we 
fine on to any part of the car that seemed 
least apt to shake loose, and suffered the 
miseries of fear. 

If a team appeared a mile down the 
road, we prepared for immediate and 
messy death. When the car broke down 
and we had to walk home, we were 
grateful. The average of us were more 
convinced at the end of the ride that the 
automobile was a dangerous contraption 
than we had been at the beginning. It was 
fun for the driver, because he was working 
the machinery, but it was no fun for us. 


[N THOSE days, you will remember, the 
woman who was willing to ride in an 
automobile was looked at askance; it was 
generally supposed that she had had some 
cruel happening in her past that made her 
reckless, and rather more eager to be dead 
than not. 

This was injustice, for she was usuall 
merely the woman who, when a el. 
climbed trees to the smallest top branches 
or rode the unbroken bronco. She ac- 
cepted rides in automobiles in the same 
gay spirit that she went up in the Ferris 
wheel at the World’s Fair. She was 
utterly fearless. She wore peek-a-boo 


waists. In her younger days she had been 


a tomboy. 

Quite a few of us began our member- 
ships in the Auto Sponge Club back in 
those days, because we were kind of heart 
itied the automobile drivers (otto- 
mubbel, some of them called their cars) 
who could get no one to ride with them. 
We suffered and grinned in order that our 
car-owning friends might show off. 

Thus we established reputations as good 
fellows and, a little later, when the next 
sort of automobile came into existence— 
the kind that was considered nifty if it 
had two hundred and six pieces of polished 
brass on it—we were in eager demand. 

We had tamed and trained ourselves, 
and learned to smile in adversity. And we 
were in big demand as free passengers, 
because we could sit in the hot sun at the 
side of the road for three hours, with no 
scenery in view except one elderberry 
bush at the far side of the road and our 
host’s trousers seat as he leaned into the 
motor hood and rearranged the intestinal 
apparatus of the car. 

‘he car of that day was superior to the 
earlier car in that it was usually able to 
chug home on one cylinder, while the 
earlier car never did get home. The sponge 


rider of that day was superior to the 
earlier one in that he was patient rather 
than brave. During that period of my 
career as a free rider I have been patient 
in all parts of Long Island, Staten Island, 
and the adjacent districts of New Jersey. 
Thus the professional sponges like my- 
self reached their present complacency by 
radual stages, and not all in a minute. 
hen the modern car dawned, we were 
already on the job, and were considered as 
necessary for the complete enjoyment of 
an automobile as the inflated tire or the 
upholstered seat. Every car owner who 
was anybody at all had his group of free 
riders on whom he could depend, and who 
would sling on a cap and coat and climb 
aboard as soon as asked. 


AM now contemplating the organizz- 

tion of the Union of Sponge Riders of 
America, with chapters in every county, 
and a badge bearing the portrait of a flea, 
or some other animal that gets free rides. 
We need the proposed organization to 
protect our rights, which are now serous! 
threatened. Our motto will be “Free 
Rides and No Gas Paid For,” and all car 
owners will be forbidden to carry any 
passengers except members of the Union 
of Sponge Riders wearing the offaal 
badge. Otherwise we won’t mde; we'll 
on a strike. 

For the admission fee of ten dollars— 
which will be paid to me—each member. 
will be furnished with a pocket scorer, to 
register the number of miles of free ndes 
he receives. Ordinary members will be 
called Sponges, those doing one thousand 
miles of free riding will be entitled to be 
called Super-sponges, and those doing ten 
thousand miles or over will be called 
something else, probably Sponge Cakes. 

My own free nding has taken me into 
many states. I have ridden all over New 
York, including Long Island. I have 
sponged on my friends through New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island. 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, Cal 
fornia, Montana, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arizona, Iowa, 
and Oregon. Possibly other states. 

I began sponge riding when I was a bor. 
behind a horse and before there were any 
automobiles, and I have done sponge 
riding in an airplane. I believe J come 
very close to being the champion sponge 
rider of the world; but I am not haughty 
about it. But neither am I ashamed. 
When a man has given me three cigats. 
and J have not given him any in retum. 
I begin to feel cheap. I don’t like to re 
ceive presents or favors I can’t retum. 
But I can take all the free rides in the 
world, and still be perfectly happy. 

This is partly because time has made me 
a professional automobile passenger, nd 
partly because some of Ain pleasantest 
hours of my life have been spent in cars at 
my friends’ expense—and anything pleas 
ant is worth continuing. 

I would rather ride in another person s 
car than in my own, and J admit it will 
ingly. I like to lie back and let the other 
fellow do the driving. I don’t want to own 
acar. I don’t want to ride ina car of mv 
own. If the worst comes, and my friends 
no longer invite me to ride, I will try © 
make the best of it—I’ll ride in my wiles 
car! 
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event in small-city history ! 


The American Magazine 


pth Lethes 


“The town was crowded with visit- 

ing farmers and their families who 

thronged the stores and down town 
district.” , 


‘Mardi Gras night blocked the streets for 
hours. It was one of the biggest crowds in the - 


hi gach Ci Generous news- 
istory of the town. _ . 
, Press 


paper publicity 
contributed 


The Jnaho we Free 
much to the suc- 


— FOR ARADE 
Six baseball teams [OUT EN MASSE PES a 
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merchants big duting Farm & Fireside Week. 
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An effective Farm & Fireside window display— 


One of many floats representing Nampa retail 
an example of the taste and energy exhibited 


stores 


by Nampa merchants in oe over” the 
greatest of all Farm & Fireside Weeks 


TIE to these products advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE 


Absorbine Chilean Nitrate of Soda Fordson Tractors Kelly-Springfield Tires Perfection Oll Water Heaters 
Aermotor Company (Auto-Olled Colgate’s Toilet Preparations Forhan Company (Forhan's For Kow Kare Postum Cereal 
Windmills) Congoleum Rugs the Gums) Le Page's Glue uaker Oats Company (Oats) 


Agricultural Gypsum 
American Fence 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
American Tobacco Co. (Tuxedo) 
Anthony Fence 
chine 

on Clasmic Beautifier 
Boss 


Lee Union-Alls and Overalls 
Letz-Dixie Feed Grinders 
Loulsville & Nashville Ry. 

Lyon & Healy Musical Instruments 
“*Lysol”’ Disinfectant 

Marlin Firearms 

Mellin's Food 

Midwest Radio Company (Miraco) 
Monarch Ranges 


adiola 

Remington Arms Co., Inc. (Fire- 
arms, Ammunition and Cutlery) 

Reo Speed Wagons 

Rowles Red Pepper Rub 

Royal Fence 

St. Jacobs Oil 

Savage Firearms 

Schwarze Motor Horns 


Conn Band Instruments 

Corn Products Refining Co. (Karo) 
Crescent Tools 

Crosley Radlo 

Crown Overall Mfg. Co., The 
Cuticura Preparations 


General Electric Lopes nee! 
General Motors Corporation 
Glastenbury Underwear 
Glover's M e Remedies 
Hall, Hartwell & Co., Inc. 
(Collars, Shirts & Underwear) 
Dandelion Butter Color Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 
De Laval Separators & Milkers Hart-Parr Company (Tractors) 
Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants Hartshorn Shade Rollers 


Stoves and Ovens Delco-Light ing, Harvey Hickory Single-trees Multibestos Brake Lining Si-monds Saws 
n Garters Devoe int & Varnish Products Harvey Ride Rite Automobile Multibestos Clutch Lining Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
Brown's Beach Jackets Dietz Lanterns Springs Multibestos Transmission Lining Stark Bros. Fruit 


Buckeye Incubators 

Buescher Band Instruments 
Sulck Motor Cars 

Burpee’s Seeds 

Surroughs Adding Machines 
~alifornians, Inc. 

-aloric Furnaces 

~anadian Government (Dept. of 
_ Immigration & Colonization) 
-érto (Surejell) 

Shesebrough Products (Vaseline) 


FIRESIDE 


‘Read in more than 1000,000 farm homes 


Dodge Automobiles & Trucks 
Dr. Clark's Purity Milk Strainers 
Dunlop Tires 

Durant Cars 

Durham-Duplex Razor Company 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 
Essex Cars 

Eveready Flashlights 

Eveready Radio Batteries 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds 

Ford Automobiles and Trucks 


Henderson Seeds 

Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 

Hudson Cars 

Ingersoll Watches 

Instant Postum 

International Harvester Farm 
Operating Equipment 

International Motor Trucks 

International Tractors 

Jell-O 

Kellogg's Corn Flakes 


Natco Hollow Tile Silos & Farm 
Buildings 

National Fence 

Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove 


Trees 
Stearns Electric Paste and Roach 
Exterminator 
Stevens’ Firearms 
Sun-Maid Raisins 


Nesco Royal Granite Enamel Ware Swift Products 

Oshkosh B'Gosh Overalls United States Fence 
Paramount Ranges United States Tires 
Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires Vellastic Underwear 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste Victor Talking Machines 
Perfection Oll Ranges Whiting-Adams Co. (Brushes) 
Perfection Oll Heaters Wright's Bias Fold Tape 


Mail this for Plan Book 


Retail Sales Director, Suite 7C 
The Crowell Publishing Company . 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me without cost your new book, 
“To Help You Get More Farm Trade.” 
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A Gust of Wind Played a Curious Part 


in MacEwvoy’s Career 


for the market must go much deeper. 

When MacEvoy reported this he was 
openly suspected of trumping up a ruse 
to obtain more money. The young con- 
tractor demanded an impartial verdict 
and offered to finance a finding by engi- 
neers from New York City. Accordingly 
one of the most prominent firms of 
consulting engineers was sent for. They 
went over the foundations and_pro- 
nounced MacEvoy’s findings correct. The 
engineers decided upon new foundations, 
the commission added another contract 
covering the additional expense, and the 
huge steam shovel went on. 

Before long, whispers of another kind 
began to float about. The work was pro- 
gressing, yet none of the Newark banks 
had been asked for funds. Where was the 
young contractor obtaining his money. 
Someone asked him. 

“T am financing this myself,” he re- 

lied simply. ‘I knew that there would 
be considerable feeling about this matter 
because of the mistake in the bid, so | 
decided not to borrow any money.” 

No one had realized that ee was 
in a position to finance a project of such 
size. If he could afford to i this, perhaps 
he could afford to give the market a 
square deal. This opinion was strength- 
ened by the rapid progress of the work. 


HE use of the great steam shovel had 

attracted attention. MacEvoy’s next 
move was to divide the construction into 
two units so that labor could be kept 
continuously busy. To feed these two 
construction units there rose a mighty 
tower fully two hundred feet high for the 
distribution of concrete. Carried to the 
top of the tower by electricity, concrete 
was distributed by gravity chutes to any 
part of the building. The average daily 
distribution of concrete from one mixer 1s 
four hundred and seventy cubic yards. 
At the Newark market seven hundred 
and sixty-eight cubic yards were poured, 
measured, and in place in a work day of 
nine hours and fifty minutes. 

With the additional contract for the 
deeper foundation, the commission had 
stipulated that the roof should cover the 
building in fifteen months. MacEvoy 
turned the trick in ten months. The pride 
of the citizens grew. [The original plans 
had called for a building cost of between 
one and two millions, in addition to a site 
cost of about two millions. ‘These plans 
were now revised, additions and changes 
made, a refrigerating plant and a power 
plant added, so that the completed binilds 
ing, together with the site, represents a 
cost of about five millions. 

Dazzling in its whiteness, the great open 
floor of the market supported by huge 
pillars holds the stalls and shops of three 
hundred merchants. Food products of 
every conceivable kind: meats, poultry, 
fish, cheeses, canned goods, fresh vege- 
tables, breads, cakes, nuts, flowers, are 
arranged in attractive settings, and when 
the market opens not even a stray leaf 


(Continued from page 16) 


mars the cleanliness of the flooring. Dry 
goods, house furnishings, and hardware 
occupy one end of the market floor. Above 
this 1s a whole floor, covered, and used as 
a parking place for the automobiles of 
shoppers. 

One year after the completion of the 
market, MacEvoy broke into the lime- 
light again. Competitive bids had been 
received for the construction of six dams 
in the great water supply project under- 
taken by the North New Jersey Water 
Supply Commission for the furnishing of 
water to a group of ten cities and towns— 
Newark, Bloomheld, Glen Ridge, Mont- 
clair, Kearney, Paterson, Passaic, Clifton, 
Caldwell, and Verona. The bids supplied a 
cost estimate made by the engineers of 
the commission, and required the con- 
tractor to estimate his costs and to put in 
his bid, stating what percentage of proht 
over the engineers’ estimate he would be 
content with. 

One bid, signed “ Clifford F. MacEvoy,” 
read ‘“‘o%.” The commission listened to 
MacEvoy’s frank explanation that, be- 
cause of his use of new methods, the 
hgure of $3,318,990 reached by the 
engineering department of the commission 
would allow him sufficient profit without 
adding a percentage. 

The contract for the six dams was 
awarded to MacEvoy, with the stipulation 
that fifty per cent of everything saved 
below the engineers’ estimate was to go 
to the commission to be applied to 
further work. The remaining hfty per 
cent would be the contractor’s fee. 

Interest was at once focused upon 
the start of the project at Wanaque Dam. 
Running along and across the site of 
the dam and of the basin designed to 
hold twenty-eight billion gallons of water, 
there soon appeared light, narrow trescles, 
built at various heights but close to the 
ground. Upon the trestles were run broad 
strips of canvas-lined rubber belting, so 
laid that they moved rapidly forward upon 
iron rollers. When these belts went into 
action they carried dirt needed for the 
hil at one point or another, as well as 
cement, clay, and sand. 


rPHE building of a basin and a dam ts in 
the main a dirt-moving job. The huge 
spill on the sides of the Wanaque Dam, 
built to sustain the concrete of the dam 
itself against the pressure of the water in 
the basin, required the moving, grading, 
and tamping down of millions of tons of 
wet earth. The belt conveyors carried 
this earth, rolled it off, and turned under 
to return for another load. They moved 
hve hundred feet a minute. The largest, 
a belt thirty-two inches wide and a mile 
long, carried five thousand five hundred 
and fhfty tons of earth one mile, and 
deposited it, in an eight-hour day. This 
method of carrying dirt was new. Here- 
tofore dirt had been carted, moved by 
trucks, or, in the case of big operations, by 
means of small railroads specially con- 
structed for the purpose. Ilere, with but 


a small fraction of the labor—for the belts 
unload themselves by turning under— 
dirt was moving at a hitherto unknown 
rate of speed. 

In one place, the specifications called 
for a particular mixture of clay, to be 
obtained only by stripping the top soil 
from fields at some distance and plow- 
ing the underlying soil to a depth of eight 
inches. This la mixture, under ordinary 
conditions would have been hauled by 
trucks along a road which passed over the 
railroad and across a highway. This 
would have meant guards at both cross- 
ings, as there would be necessary delays 
while trains or highway traffic passed. 

The belt conveyors were run out to this 
spot. At the saileeed they passed under 
a bridge; at the highway they ran 
through an unused culvert and carried 
the plowed mixture dumped upon them. 
Those who looked upon this operation 
remembered the 0% bid, and marveled. 

rey will make his profit,” they 
said. 


STOOD with Mr. MacEvoy on a rock 

below the big dam which 1s the first of 
the six he is to construct, and watched the 
laden belt lines travel along five hundred 
feet a minute, almost too fast for the 
eyes to follow. 

“Did you have this in mind when you 
made that bid?’’ I asked. 

““No, I didn’t,” he replied. ‘“‘I had 
been on the ground steadily for a month 
studying how to reduce costs. I knew 
that I could mix and place cement faster 
than the engineers had estimated, be- 
cause I had done that at the market. But 
I took four months to figure out just how 
before I did a lick of actual work. 

‘“‘An engineer I know came to me and 
said there might be an idea worth while 
in the belts used to carry gravel from the 
pits where it is dug, up to the screens. [| 
went to various gravel pits and saw the 
belts at work. I took my associates with 
me. Finally we adapted this belt system 
to our particular job. It cuts the number 
of men needed to less than a third.” 

“You got this contract,” I said, “‘be- 
cause of your experience at the market, 
and you got the market job because of a 
gust of wind—we might say a wind of 
destiny—”’ 

MacEvoy hesitated a moment—then 
he smiled with genuine amusement. 

“T do owe something to that gust of 
wind,” he agreed. *‘Why, I had used that 
steam shovel myself in building a railroad 
in Maryland, yet I never thought of it 
in making my estimates. I just went 
along the beaten track until I was forced 
to get off or lose out. Since that time | 
have developed a definite plan: I begin 
any piece of work with the idea that for 
each part of it there is a simpler, quicker, 
less costly method than the one in general 
use. And I go about finding it. I de- 
liberately look for short cuts.” 

Consciously or unconsciously MacEvoy 
has been using short cuts all his life. At 
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nineteen, with fifty dollars of his own 
capital and a borrowed thousand, he went 
into business for himself. At thirty-nine 
he is one of the notable contractors in the 
East. 

He was one of eight children. His 
father owned a farm, and was in a small 
way a mason builder. As one of the older 
sons, before he was ten young Clifford 
helped. Before he was through grammar 
school the family was having a hard time. 
After two years in high school he took a 
job in a steel foundry, where he shoveled 
dirt and learned to be a molder. He 
didn’t like the work, but it paid well for a 
fifteen-year-old boy, so he decided to stick 
until he had something better. He went 
to Newark Technical School and regis- 
tered for the night course of four years of 
five nights a week. This meant a seven- 
teen-hour day. He rose at five-thirty, got 
to work at seven, finished work at six, 
stopped at a restaurant for a bowl of 
crackers and milk, and went to night 
school at seven. From seven to nine he 
studied. 

After two years in the foundry, he 
decided to leave—he wanted to get into 
something along the line of the work he 
had been studying. He was then making 
eighteen dollars a week as a molder; his 
father had died, and that money was 
sorely needed at home. The best job he 
could get in the line of work he wanted 
was as a “handy young man” with a 
small firm of contractors. Here the pay; 
to start, would be nine dollars a week. 
MacEvoy was willing to take the chance, 
but he doubted whether the family could 

et along. He talked with his mother. 
She, too, was willing. She knew her son. 

MacEvoy took the new job. He was 
supposed to keep the books, answer the 
iphone: and hang around the office seeing 
people who called. The firm was run by 
a foreigner who was a master hand at his 
business, but who understood little about 
bookkeeping. Hardly had the boy com- 
pleted going over the books when he 
concluded that the firm was insolvent. 
It was about thirteen hundred dollars in 
the hole. He showed the figures to the 
boss, who puzzled over them and asked 
the boy what was wrong. They had plenty 
of work; why didn’t they make money? 

“It’s in the estimates,” explained young 
MacEvoy; ‘‘you didn’t allow enough for 
margins. ” 

‘‘Perhaps,” suggested his boss, “‘you 
could do better.” It was not sarcasm, but 
an appeal for help. 


M4c¢ EVOY answered that he thought 
he could. He started out to get orders, 
make estimates, and generally watch the 
job in hand. In a short time the books 
hecan to tell another story. Work in- 
creased, and the estimates allowed for a 
margin of profit. In two years, when 
young MacEvoy, then nineteen, was 
graduated from his night school, the firm 
had assets of $21,000. It was a good 
business and the boy was making seventy- 
five dollars a week. But he was far from 
satisfied. He wanted to build “‘ big things.” 
And he wanted to boss the job. 

Two of the other boys at home were 
working now. The seventy-five dollars a 
week had enabled the family to live nicely. 
MacEvoy had made a down payment on a 
home in hi mother’s name, bar there was 
still a great deal to be paid off. Could 


they get along on much less if he went into 
business for himself? His mother thought 
that they could. He told some customers 
of his plans, and four of them offered 
to lend him money. He finally agreed to 
borrow the money, with the understanding 
that his friends would be members of his 
company during the time he was paying 
back the loan. 

With this understanding he rented— 
with an option to buy—a lot with a house 
and a small office upon it. The lot ran 
back to a railroad. Nobody wanted it at 
the time, and MacEvoy took an option 
on it for seven thousand dollars. His 
mother agreed to rent her house and bring 
the family to the one on the business pro 
erty. MacEvoy thought that he miehe 
take twenty-five dollars a week from the 
business, but he agreed to pay back ten 
of it into the business as his share of the 
capital. In place of the seventy-five dol- 
lars a week the family would have but 
fifteen dollars for all expenses. 

“You can see,” he said earnestly, 
“that if Mother had not been willing to 
cut corners, too, I could never have made 
the change. But she was always willing.” 


UST before the final move was made 

there came temptation. The firm with 
which MacEvoy had worked offered him a 
third of the assets and a partnership. But 
the boy refused. 

“It took a lot of courage to turn m 
back on seven thousand dollars,” he said, 
*‘but I wanted a business of my own. 

‘I had to be very careful of the capital 
advanced to me,” he went on. ‘“‘It was 
little, and I had not established much 
credit, so I went slow. I bought a wagon 
for thirty dollars, and a horse for fifteen. 
You can imagine the kind of nag I got for 
fifteen dollars! He went when he chose; 
he was strong enough, but his temper was 
uncertain. I got some wheelbarrows and 
hoes, picks, and shovels. The rest of the 
money was needed to advance wages to 
my men and to pay for materials. I 
would get up at five-thirty, feed the horse, 
outline the day’s work, and be ready to 
drive the wheelbarrows, hoes, picks, and 
men to work.” 

When young MacEvoy started out in 
business for himself he registered for a 
two-year night course at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. This was but 
three nights a week, but the trip made the 
day longer than ever. The course was one 
in structure and design, and he knew 
exactly what the study meant. 

“I fgured out,” he said, “‘that a course 
at night school of two years and two 
years’ experience obtained in the day at 
actual work would be worth six years of 
experience alone. I still think it was well 
worth it.” 

This was his first conscious short cut. 
There was a big class of young chaps at 
Columbia when he mene men from the 
steel foundries and the building’ business. 
They started full of enthusiasm, and less 
than half of them stayed. 

“Their dancing dates used to get in the 


way,” he told me. “Luckily, I couldn’t 


dance; but it wouldn’t have made any 
difference if Thad. My girl—I had known 
her since high-school days—wouldn’'t let 
me stay away from school a single night. 


If a student missed five nights a term he 


was dropped, and she had no intention of 
letting me run that risk.” 


One day while MacEvoy was employed 
by the contracting firm, and before that 
firm was well on its feet, he had called on 
a upp company to order some mate- 
rial. e proprietor stared at him in an 
unfriendly fashion, and when the young 
man had stated his errand, growled: 

“Well, why do you come here for the 
stuff?” 

“Why, ” said MacEvoy, “‘we owe you 
money. 

““T’ll say you do,” said the proprietor. 
“‘That’s the reason I’m asking you why 
you re coming to me for more goods, when 
you owe me money.” 

The young man leaned forward and 
spoke with great earnestness. 

“It seems to me,” he said, ‘‘that as 
long as we owe you money we ought to 
come to you. if we have cash business 
we ought to give it to you, and if we have 
to have more credit we ought to come to 
you first.”’ 

The owner of the place pondered. 

“Well,” he said, finally, ‘‘this is a new 
one on me, but I guess you’ re right at that. 
If everybody did that we wouldn’t lose 
the customers to whom we sell on credit. 
What do you want?” 

“‘No man who is honest,” says Mac- 
Evoy, ‘“‘ought to run away from any firm 
to which he owes money. He ought to 
continue buying there—for cash if the 
company will no longer give him credit— 


until the bill is paid.” 


[THE business site, as I sasd, had been 
rented with an option of purchase. As 
soon as he could, MacEvoy took up that 
option, paying $500 to bind the bargain 
price of $7,000. A few months later, he 
sold the site for $18,000 to a firm which 
wanted a site near the railroad. This sale 
did not include the house, which he 
moved to another site. With this un- 
expected capital, he was able to bid on his 
first big job—the laying of cement side- 
walks in Branch Brook Park, Newark. 
He was a low bidder and got the job, which 
required a five-year guarantee as to the 
condition of the walks. After nineteen 
years they are still in first-class order. 

MacEvoy realized that land along a rail- 
road might any day be valuable, and he 
purchased another site almost opposite 
the one he sold. For years he used it as a 
storage yard for the contracting business. 

It took four years to pay back the fist 
capital loaned him, a total of one thousand 
dollars. The last man to be paid at the 
end of the four years received two thou- 
sand dollars for his loan of two hundred 
and fifty. In the meantime MacEvoy had 
married the girl who would not allow him 
to stay away one night from school, and 
she became his working partner. In the 
evenings when he made estimates, she did 
the mathematical computation; in the 
day, she went with him to business, and 
often to the job itself. In the absence of 
the boss, the men looked to Mrs. Mac- 
Evoy for instruction. 

“Without her help I could not have 
saved the capital to go ahead,” said Mac- 


Evoy. “ My wife was not only my partner 
‘in the field, worth four assistants, 


ut she 
saw the business as I did—not as some 
thing to supply us with luxuries, but as 
a power in itself, that deserved its own 
earnings. ‘I was able to finance that mar- 
ket at Newark, and the present contract 
at Wanaque dam, because we saw things 
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ALL your teeth may not be thor- 
oughly clean. 
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The index finger in the picture above 
shows you how your jaw is curved. 
Note how the Pro-phy-lac-tic, in the 
curve of the bristles and in the curve 
of the handle, conforms to this 
formation. 
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Above —This picture shows how the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the inside contour 
of the teeth and penetrates deeply 
into the crevices between. Whenthe 
teeth are brushed correctly the bristles 
clean every curve and crevice 
thoroughly. 
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this way. At first, of course, I had so 
little I had to borrow from the banks.” 

It was not easy to borrow in the early 
days. Often a check would be collected 
for five hundred on Saturday morning to 
be paid out as wages in the afternoon. 
The first bank with which MacEvoy 
dealt was a conservative institution, and 
it did not approve of this close checking. 
One morning when MacEvoy came in to 
ask for an additional loan the vice 
president frowned. 

““Young man,” he said, “you are no 
asset to this bank. You never keep any 
money here. And you owe us money.” 

“Well, I owe only a thousand,’”’ Mac- 
Evoy protested. ‘I have always paid 
something when a loan came due, and I’ve 
never overdrawn.” 

“Yes, I know,” agreed the vice presi- 
dent, “but nothing of yours stays here.” 

“Well, I haven’t been in business long,” 
defended the young contractor. “I’m 
soon going to have an account worth 
while. In three months you'll see.” 

“‘Maybe,” commented the officer. “‘ But 
I’m not going to lend you this thou- 
sand. Moreover, I want you to pay 
the thousand you owe, and ee a larger 
balance here.”” a | 

“But I can’t,” protested MacEvoy. 
Then he sighed, and added, “I don't 
want to, but I guess I’ll have to leave this 
bank.”’ 


There was 2 small bank near his home. | 


He told his troubles to the cashier, who 


was sympathetic. . 


“Now, what do you really need, Mac- 


66 


ey ”* he asked. | 


would see me through,” said MacEvoy; 
“and after that [ll have an account.” 

He got the five thousand, paid off his 
loans, and transferred his account. In 
a few years he was carrying an account of 


twenty thousand, which made him the 


second largest depositor. Then the bank 
failed. 

The bank was a neighborhood one and 
its failure affected a number of small 
tradesmen. It affected MacEvoy seri- 
ously. Over half his capital had gone 
down with the wreck. The state apprais- 
ers decided that the bank might pay ten 
cents on the dollar. Citizens called a 
meeting, and MacEvoy, as the second 
largest depositor, was asked to speak. It 
was probably the worst ordeal he had yet 
met. He was painfully shy. 

‘I had something to says however,” he 
pointed out, ‘‘and that helped. I believed 
we could do better than ten cents on the 
dollar. I think the peop‘e there, moved 
by the same urge I had, were prepared to 
agree with me. At any rate, they formed 
a committee, with me as its chairman, to 
represent the depositors.” 


]‘ a short time MacEvoy had a plan. 
It was to organize a new bank from the 
old, giving depositors shares of stock in 
the bank in heu of their deposits. The 
original deposits were to be paid back 
gradually from the bank’s earnings, leav- 
ing the de ositors still in possession of the 
stock. acEvoy consulted several big 
bankers, who told him he was making a 
mistake. 

MacEvoy presented the matter to the 
citizens, and after some months the Mu- 
tual Bank of Roseville was organized. 


ell, five thousand for three months: 


The directors of the defunct bank put 
in some new capital and the depositors 
took their stock, in some instances as 
little as one one-thousandth of a share. 

The bank was small. Its capital was 
$50,000, its surplus $85,000 and its de- 
posits $200,000. Clifford F. MacEvoy 
was made its president. He was twenty- 
eight years old, at that time one of the 
youngest bank presidents in the country. 
At his own request he served without 
salary. 


AC EVOY soon found that the bank- 

ing business was taking too much of 

his time. In saving his twenty thousand by 
taking over the presidency of an insolvent 
institution he had made a poor financial 
bargain. The amount of time and energy 
he had to give to the job would have 
brought far bigger results in the contract- 
ing business. But he had committed him- 
self, and he had come to like banking. 
The bank grew as the neighborhood 
prospered. In a few years there was 
enough money to pay dividends, and still 
add to the surplus. Last year it paid a 
dividend of fifteen per cent. It has paid 
to date eighty cents on the dollar of the 


_,original deposits of the failed bank; the 
stock 1s still in the hands of the old de- 


positors, to the one one-thousandth of a 


share; the capital has mounted to $200,- 
.000, the surplus is $200,000, and the de- 


posits are about three millions. 


~ “When he saved the bank,” said one of | 


the depositors, ‘he saved us financially. 
We'd do anything for Cliff MacEvoy.” 


’ Managing a banking business with one 


hand and a contracting business with the 


other was a heavy job for a young man. 
But MacEvoy was accustomed to long 
hours. A physician, who was also a manu- 


facturing chemist, had seen the work done. 


on the sidewalks in Branch Brook Park, 
and asked for estimates upon a new build- 
ing in which he was interested. MacEvoy 


~ received the contract and from this time 


on, he constructed one important building 
after another. 

In 1916 his wife died suddenly. It was 
a terrible and crushing blow to the young 
man. Since high-school days she had been 
his confidante; since their marriage, his 
partner. | 

In 1918 the United States Government 
called for bids for the laying of a railroad 
track in Charles County, Maryland, from 
a point thirty miles southwest of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, to a powder 

lant at Indian Head, on the Potomac. 
t was sixteen miles through the worst 
kind of country—bogs, swamps, hills, and 
woods. At one point there was a tunnel 
to be put through a mountain. 

Labor was scarce, and the completion of 
the track was demanded in one hundred 
and twenty days. MacEvoy put in a bid, 
and got the contract. Once on the job the 
difficulties looked even greater than be- 
fore. Labor was the main problem. It 
was during the fall of the first influenza 
epidemic, and half the workmen were 
stricken. The other half were frightened 
and many of them bolted. MacEvoy 
himself fell a prey to the disease, but 
realizing that to drop out meant a panic 
on the part of the workers, he kept on his 
feet until he could stand no longer. Then 
he went to the woods and lay down on a 
bed of pine needles. He slept half a day, 
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and when he rose the fever had left. 

When the hill was reached, the scarcity 
of labor made the tunnel proposition 
formidable. Forced to ender a short 
cut, MacEvoy relocated the line, following 
along the sides of the hill. In place of the 
steam shovel used for digging, fe prepared 
heavy charges of dynamite and powder. 
The usual practice in blasting is to set a 
charge that will cut away about fifty feet. 
MacEvoy blasted five hundred feet at a 
time. He finished the road with ten days 
to his credit. The newspapers made much 
of this achievement but MacEvoy him- 
self is not inclined to think it wonderful. 

“Blasting away the: hill at that rate 
was an expedient produced by sheer des- 
peration,” he admits. 

“Until the time I was up against it on 
that Newark market job,’ he said, “I 
always waited to get in a fix, and then 
desperately worked out of it. But that 
experience taught me to anticipate every 

ossible short cut that I might be forced 
y circumstances to make. Now I take 
my desperate measures beforehand. 

“In the contracting business there ts 
always a certain sporting element, in which 
uncertain: foundations, water, weather, 
and labor are the chief factors. The only 
way to hope to keep ahead and grow, ts to 
have a big reserve. From the first, in 
my own business I saved every nickel I 
could, and put it back into the business. 

“There is but one rule for saving 
money and that 1s not to spend it. When 
you decide to hold on to every nickel you 
pony can, you are on the night track 
or. saving. But in the making of money 


IT have in many ways been fortunate.” 


Q)NE of MacEvoy’s “fortunate” strokes 
— came after the building of the railroad, 
when business was dull. The second lot 
which he had purchased had become too 
valuable for the use made of it. MacEvoy 
decided to put up a garage building upon 
it. While it was being erected a freight 
train drew up on the siding and began 
unloading. Mackveo noted that it 
seemed to contain nothing but household 
furniture. In a flash he saw the possi- 
bilities of his new building. People hadn’t 
enough houses in which to live, and every 
day they were storing their furniture. 
MacEvoy had long ago learned to change 
his mind and his plans to meet new con- 
ditions. He walked across the street and 
spoke to his superintendent. 

“Tear out those windows,” he directed. 
“This is going to be a storage ware 
house.” 

“If I had not seen that freight car,” 
he said, “I might have put up a garage 
building, which in that location probably 
would have been only fairly profitable. 
The storage warehouse was put to full 
use immediately upon its completion, and 
has continued working to capacity ever 
since. 

While it was in process of construction 
MacEvoy began work on the Grove Street 
and Ampere Stations for the Delaware 
and Lackawanna Railroad. He also built 
a bridge for that railroad at Little Falls, 
New Jersey, and a factory for a motor- 
car company. When these were completed 
he was no longer working alone. He had 
married the sister of his first wife. She 
also was a good business woman and her 
husband’s partner. 
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for the 
“Rainy Day” 


| @ ies you happen to 
have been born with 
the proverbial silver 
spoon in your mouth, the 
“rainy day” is likely to 
come into your life sooner 
or later. Itis an almost un- * 
iversal human experience. 


How to Prepare. 


But if you invest reg- 
ularly in safe Straus 
Bonds, yielding 6% 
or even better, you 


can face the prospect 
with confidence. 


| 

| 

: 

| You can build up a 

| comfortable fortune 

| by investing in these 
bonds. They will be 
a shield against finan- 

cial mischance, a sure 

| 


protection against ad- 
versity. 


We suggest that you in- 
vestigate Straus Bonds, 
which afford you safety, 
marketability, diversifica- 
tion, and a good interest 
rate. As a first step, write 
for free descriptive litera- 
ture. Simply ask for 


BOOKLET J-1521 


The Straus Hallmark on a 
bond stamps it at once as the 
premier real estate security. 


S.W.STRAUS. 
& CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporaced 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


505 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
ar goth St, at Jackson Blud. 
New YorkK CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Pest Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


_ 43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
| TO ANY INVESTOR 


| | © 1925—S. W. 8. & Co., Ine. 
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THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


We Are Giving, Saving, and Are Buying a 
House on My Salary of $2,400 a Year 


family of three lives on $1,800; we 

save $275, and give away $325. 
Fifteen years ago, at the time I married, 
I was earning $1,300. I had saved $400, 
which was quickly spent on a wedding 
trip and a. first payment toward house- 
hold furniture. We completely furnished 
the house on the instalment al: 
years that have passed we have learned 
the folly of buying on time payments. 
Prices are very much higher and the 
tendency 1s to buy what you can do 
without. 

Four years after our marriage we 
encountered unexpected and heavy ex- 
penses. My wife’s health failed, and her 
continued illness caused us to move to the 
West. We had to sell out our things, and 
the furniture, which had cost so much on 
the time payment plan, was sold at a 
sacrifice. It was tough, but there wasn’t 
anything else for us to do. A few months 
after we moved, an operation upon my 
wife became necessary. It was an ex- 
pensive operation, and left us in debt. 

In the eleven years since then, we have 
learned the secret of wise economy. The 
result has been the saving of a few hun- 
dred dollars and the ability to provide for 
three persons on less than two formerly 
required. 


FOR nine years we have used the budget 
plan. The published experiences of 
others helped us; but we noticed that 
in one respect their standards were differ- 
ent from ours. It has always been our 
custom to use at least ten per cent of our 
income for religious and benevolent pur- 
poses. 

When we moved to the city we are now 
living in, we contracted for the purchase 
of a home. From our savings we made a 
cash payment of $500. The monthly 
payment of $40 (which is less than the 
house would rent for) is credited on 
interest and principal. The taxes and 
repairs are about $70 a year. As values 
are increasing, and as we are spared the 
need of paying rent, I am sure that at 
least a part of this money will in the long 
run represent a large saving. 

Here 1s the annual budget we have 
found practical for us: 


M: SALARY 1s $2,400 a year. My 


Monthly payment, repairs, and taxes 


on home $550.00 
Light, heat, and ice 160,00 

oo 360.00 
Telephone 30.00 
Clothes 225.00 
Doctor and medicine 100.00 
Household furnishings 50.00 
Laundry 85.00 
Recreation (including amusement and 

books) 50.00 
Travel (including car fare and auto- 

mobile) 100.00 
Personal property taxes 15.00 
Sundry items 75.00 
Savings 275.00 
Gifts 325.00 

ToTaAL $2,400.00 


an. In the: 


The winters here are long. We use 
twelve tons of coal. Food is reasonable. 
We pay twelve cents a quart for milk. We 
buy everything very carefully, watching 
for reduced prices, and occasionally we 
purchase canned goods, potatoes, and 
other things in quantity. We run no 
account, but patronize cash-and-carry 
stores. 

We use less than a pound of meat each 
day, but our daily supply of milk is two 
quarts. 

Nothing is wasted. Left-over food re- 
turns to the table in disguised but appe- 
tizing form. 


(CLOTHING is expensive. We always 
buy out of season and we watch for 
bargain sales. My wife makes our boy a 
retty suit out of his daddy’s old one. 
he makes her own clothes. Her old 
dresses are often dyed and made over. 
She seldom buys a new hat, but she pur- 
chases a new form and a little material, 
and by using her ingenuity and artistic 
skill, she produces a good-looking hat. 
Our expenditures for doctors and medi- 
cines are too large, but this item is 
unavoidable. We all have bad throats 
and eyes, and two of us must often, have 
dental work done. 
By taking care of the furniture we 


~ already have we can keep our purchase of 


eagaee furnishings down to fifty dol- 
ars. . 

Practically all the money we spend for 
help is paid to the steam laundry. The 
family wash 1s called for and is returned 
rough dry. My collars and shirts are done 
up by another laundry, which charges less 
because [ call for them. Our total ex- 
pense for laundry is one dollar and fifty 
cents per week. 

We cannot afford a maid, but occasion- 
ally help is called in for special work. 
I keep my lawn and garden in good con- 
dition myself, and incidentally improve 
my health. 


UR recreation is wholesome. Occa- 

sional automobile trips, movies, con- 
certs, mountain picnics, and plenty of 
reading keep us happy. We sdbscnibe to 
good magazines, and also make use of the 
public library and of the excellent per- 
sonal library we have accumulated 
through the years. 

Our small budget of $50 for recreation 
and of $100 for travel is supplemented 
by an occasional extra dollar ae Or, in 
my wife’s case, for the making of fancy 
articles, for which she has skill. 

Our present savings—except the un- 
determined amount we may be saving by 
the purchase of our home—represent 
payments on life insurance and a little 
cash, which we put into bonds. 

We give $240 to the church and mis- 
sionary and benevolent organizations of 
our choice and to the Red Cross. The 
remaining $85 goes for gifts to friends and 
relatives throughout the year, and es- 
pecially at Chmstmas time. CYC. S: 
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motor car buyers had actually #3 a 

learned to prefer Fisher bodies 
before the public was made 
familiar with the Fisher name. 
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That statement sounds likea 
paradox. It is, on the contrary, 
a fact intensely significant of 
the certainty with which the 
public recognizes higher merit 
and greater value. 
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Long before the public had 
learned to demand — “Is the 
body by Fisher?”—motor car 
owners everywhere had come 
to know that the bodies of a 
certain few automobiles were 
far superior. 
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It was not a mere coincidence 
that the manufacturersofthese 
cars were, one and all, clients 


of Fisher. 


QoQ 


The public was quick to appre- 
ciate that these few, outstand- 
ing cars were smarter in body 
design; that thebodiesretained 
their finish and their good 
looks longer; that they were 
finer, more comfortable, more 
durable. 


Such an obvious advantage 
was sure to increase, and it did 
increase, the sale of these cars 
with Fisher bodies. 


They became leaders in point 
of volume, and in point of 
value—and they are leaders in 
both, today. 


In each price division, there is 
anoutstandingcarwhich offers 
the advantages and superiori- 
ties so widely recognized ina 
body which bears the emblem 
—Body by Fisher. 
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The Sporting Chance 


The romance of a modern Sir Galahad 


By Margaret Cameron 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


IS name 
was Braze- 
nose. That 


in itself was bad 
enough. The boys 
at school called 
him Nosey, until 
he thrashed them 
into respectful 
submission, after 
which they compromised upon Bray. But 
when, as he grew older, he contemplated 
the incredible parental fatuity that had 
sent him into a ribald world labeled 
Percival Galahad, he felt that the limit 
of injury had been reached. The choice 
of these names was a stain upon the 
memory of an otherwise idealized mother, 
who had died a few days after his 
birth. His father called him Son, or Boy. 

By the time he entered college 
he had fallen back for identi- 
fication upon his initials, ob- 
stinately refusing to disclose 
their significance, and inevitably, 
in his freshman year, P. G. 
became “Piggy.” Thus, it was 
as Piggy Brazenose that he laid 
the foundation of his reputation 
for audacity and reck- 
less daring. This nick- 
name was peculiarly 
inappropriate, even for 
a collegian, and persons 
who had heard of the 
prowess of Piggy 

razenose in sports and 
pranks were seldom pre- 
pared for the six feet 
of well-proportioned 
brawn, crisp, sunny- 
brown hair, regular 
features and laugh- 
ing eyes discovered 
upon meeting him. 

Externally, he was 
stubbornly and noto- 
riously unromantic. Nobody under- 
stood why a fellow as good-looking 
and as popular among men as 
Piggy Brazenose should so _per- 
sistently avoid girls; but neither 
did anybody know that his name 


was Percival Galahad, nor how terrified 
he was lest somebody should find it out. 
And even his limited experience had con- 
vinced him that the female of the species 
is more inquisitive than the male. 
Nevertheless, deep under the modern 
veneer lay an inherent, unrecognized 
romanticism, and even after he had left 
college and entered more or less dutifully 
upon the path of his obvious destiny, 
preparatory to becoming his father’s assist- 
ant in business, this unquenchable flame 
flared at frequent intervals, to the disgust 


“Sporting poppycock! This thing is 
going to stop . . . I’m tired of figur- 
ingin the public prints as the million- 
aire father of a fantastic adventurer’’ 


and wrath of the elder Brazenose, a wealthy 
manufacturer to whom Business was a god 
and his own factory an altar to be served 
with a single-minded devotion by himself, 
his son, and his son’s sons after him. 

He labored diligently to impress this 
solemn vocation upon the mind of his 
only offspring, and Piggy as earnestly 
argued that business was one thing and 
sport another, calling upon his parent to 


a 
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remember that, however harebrained 
some of his adventures might seem, they 
were innocent. He thought his father 
ought to be thankful that neither cards, 
horses, wine, women, nor song had 
figured conspicuously in any of them. 

But Brazenose was not thankful. He 
was worried. Piggy would have denied it 
hotly—did, in fact, when it was sug- 

ested—but he was incorrigibly idealistic. 

e invariably believed a man’s motives to 
be good until they were proved otherwise, 
and as invariably he plunged to the rescue 
of anyone whom he conceived to be the 
under dog. This, more than his purely 
physical exploits, dangerous though these 
sometimes were, perturbed his sire, for it 
threatened the altar at which he wor- 
shiped, the continued success of the in- 
dustry he had founded in the name of a 
concrete and jealous god. By every pre- 
cept and stratagem he could devise, he 
warned Piggy against idealistic illusion 
and impulse. ? 

Yet forlorn hopes continued to gravi- 
tate toward Piggy. Confronted by the 
necessity for prompt action, he acted 

romptly in whatever manner seemed to 
fin most natural and efficacious, and he 
had a flair for the unusual. 


AGASE in point, and also, as it 
happened, an important epi- ‘’ 
sode in his career, occurred late one 
Sunday afternoon in September. 
His father was out of town, but 
returned the next morning, going 
directly from the train to his factory 
in New Jersey. Piggy, summoned 
at once to the president’s office, 
found the head af the firm, flushed 
and grim, sitting behind a desk 
piled with newspapers. ‘he upper- 
most one bore upon its first page a 
double-column caption: 


Millionaire’s Son Saves Life of 

Drowning Man in East River 

P. G. Brazenose in Spectacular Dive 

Irom Bridge Risks Own Life in Sight 

of Helpless Hundreds. Leaves Tour- 

ing Car to Rescue Polish Laborer 

“What does that mean?” the father 
demanded. Piggy gave him a wry grin. 

““Well, they seem to have all the story; 
but they needn’t have made such a fuss 
about it. The poor devil couldn’t swim, 
so I went after him. That’s all.” 

“The papers say you were picked up 
by a boat in less than a minute. Why 
didn’t you let the boat do it?” 

‘“Well, there wasn’t much time. I 
didn’t see anybody else doing anything, 
so I kicked off my shoes and went to it.” 

“Precisely. Without a second thought. 
Impulse again. Risked your life for a silly 
romantic impulse.” 

“No, sir! That’s not fair 

Piggy’s face was now as red as his 
father’s. “There was nothing romantic 
about it. But the fellow seemed to be in 
danger, and—well, any way you look at 
It, it was a good sporting proposition.” 

‘““Tcha! Sporting poppycock! This 
thing is going to stop—right now! I’m 
tired of fguring in he public prints as 
the millionaire father of a fantastic 
adventurer. Got that?” 

“Quite.” 

“All mght. Now, get this: I’ve stood 
all I’m going to. Either you settle down 
to business now and cut out all this 
spectacular nonsense, or I’m_ through 
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with you. The next time you get into 
headlines out you go, to sl.ift for yourself 
for the rest of your life. That’s flat. Got 
Cl 

Angry though he was, Piggy could not re- 

: “cc ” 

press a smile as he murmured, “‘Old stuff. 

“It may be old stuff, but you'll find it 
new stuff to have to earn your own salt, 
and stunts like diving off Brooklyn 
Bridge will give you slim pickings. Head- 
lines may tickle your vanity, but they 
don’t buy bacon and eggs, much less pheas- 
ant and champagne!” 


piccy thought it might be interesting 
to discover just what financial value 
his various accomplishments had, and 
was tempted to say so, but, being 
honestly fond of his father, he re- 
frained. 

‘ T’msorry you’re annoyed, Dad,” 


( 7 ~« 


“I’m at your. serv- 
ice,’ said Piggy, ‘'‘if 
you'll let me do what- 
ever it was the other 
man was going to 
do.”’’ She gave him a 
humorous glance. 
“He was going to 
marry me,’’ she said 


he said, “but I didn’t see what else I 
could do.” 

“Well, you see what you can do in 
future,’ snapped the head of the house. 
“You quit all this romantic stuff, or I 
quit you. If you’re so keen about a 
sporting chance, there’s one you can get 

our teeth into. Now get out. I’m 
busy” 

P. G., as he was known in the factory, 
retired to his own desk with a sense of 

rofound injury. He didn’t particularly 

lame his fener for objecting to pub- 
licity; he objected to it himself, eich 


made the assertion that he courted it cut. 


Tell 


And the repeated charge 


the deeper. 
that he was romantic seemed to him little 


Romance was associated 
in his mind with sundry legendary 
phenomena generally and comprehen- 
sively classifed by his clear-eyed genera- 
tion as bunk. Only his perception that 
Dad had had a aut jolt, and was scared, 
had prevented his blazing into outspoken 
anger which might have provoked a seri- 
ous quarrel. 

The threat of disinheritance did not 
trouble him,. though he knew it to be 
sincere. Brazenose, Senior, might play 


less than insult. 


a shrewdgamesamong his commercial and 
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financial compeers, but he never bluffed 
with his son. However, Piggy was 
through! Hereafter, if he saw anybody 
in trouble he’d blow a police whistle! 
P. G. Brazenose was definitely and per- 
manently through. 

Introspection was not one of Piggy’s 
traits, and a fundamentally cheerful dis- 
position made it impossible for him to 
nurse a grievance long. Therefore it was 
with a Bunieious grin that he put his 
head into his father’s office half an hour 
after leaving it, to remark: 

‘Say, Dad, I’m going to beat it. Four 
reporters from evening papers are laying 
for me in the outer office.” 

“All night, skip. And for heaven’s sake 
don’t talk for ’em!”’ 

‘Don’t fret,’ replied his heir, and pro- 
ceeded to a window at the back of the 


building, where he stepped out upon a 
hre escape and neatly disappeared. 

That was the last that his father saw 
of Piggy Brazenose, and almost the last 
that was definitely known of his move- 
ments, for many days. 


[i LOOKED innocent enough at first; 
a little surprising, perhaps, but not in 
the least suggestive of headlines. 

he man was older than Piggy, prob- 
ably about thirty, and bore the outward 
indications of a gentleman. He was 
standing beside the door of the ferry 
house eying the prospective passengers as 
they filtered ST poHEn toward the gates. 
When his .glance. fell upon Piggy he 
straightened his shoulders, hesitated Baeiy 
and advanced, smiling a little. 

“T say,” he began hurriedly, ‘‘this is 
awkward, but you look like a chap of 
one’s own sort. I’m rather in a hole. I 
wonder if you'd help me out?” 

“Sure.” Piggy’s hand went into his 
pocket. 

“No, it isn’t that. Thanks, just the 
same; but it’s time, not money, that I’m 
short of. I’m pretty much a stranger 
here—and I’m in a fix. I’m supposed to 


meet a lady at the Grand Central at 
ten-fifty-one, and something has just 
happened that makes it impossible for 
me to get there, and I’m afraid to trust 
the discretion of a messenger boy. Have 
you time—would you be willing—to 
find her and give her a message for me? 
It’s unconventional, I know; but it’s 
really very important.” 

“Why, sure,” said Piggy. “Tl go!” 

The man’s anxious face cleared. 

*““That’s bully of you! She’s a little bit 
of a thing with brown hair and eyes, and 
she’ll be dressed in brown. She’s coming 
from Quebec, and if you miss her at the 
gate you'll find her at the information 
desk. She was to wait there for me and 
may—may be seriously inconvenienced 
if I don’t get word to her.” 

“All right. [I’ve got that. What’s her 
name? And what shall [ tell her?” 

“Tell her I’m terribly sorry, but I’ve 
been called West unexpectedly on very 
important business. I’ve got to hustle 
like the deuce to catch my train. I'll be 
back within a few days. Tell her to let 
me know where she is, but on no account 
to take any action until she 
hears from me. Tell her that 
what she’s planning is abso- 
lutely impossible, and may 
have very serious conse- 
quences. She’ll understand 
that. And I’m really awfully 
grateful to— Hey!” Breaking 
off his rapid speech, the man 
darted toward a taxi. 

“Here, hold on!” Piggy 
shouted. “What's her name? 
What’s yours?” 

But the other had already 
jumped into the moving ve- 
hicle and was waving his 
hand from the window as it 
whirled away. 

“Well, Pll be jiggered!” 
remarked young Brazenose, 
staring after it. “This looks like a wild- 
eoose chase now; but I said I’d go.” 


HUCKLING, he strolled toward the 
ferryboat and at the appointed time 
arrived at the Grand Central Station. 
When he had ascertained the number of 
the track on which the lady’s train would 
come in, he took up a position near the gate, 
through which passengers soon began to 
pour. Presently he saw her coming down 
the platform; a tiny, modish, brown figure 
with a well-poised head. A porter beside 
her carried a handsome brown bag. Hat 
in hand, Piggy intercepted her. 
“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but 
are you expecting a man to meet you?” 
She gave him a scornful glance, 
replying crisply, ““Iam. A man I know.” 
“Then I’m a messenger from him. He 
asked me to say that he couldn’t come.”’ 
“‘Couldn’t come!”’ she repeated sharply, 


and stopped short amid the stream of 


hurrying people, lifting her veil as if to 
see him better. She Tied small, clearly 
cut features, a determined little chin, 
humorous lips, and eyes like a_ sunlit 
autumn pool. But as she spoke every 
article of color faded from her face, 
eaving it waxy white. ‘“‘He couldn't 
come! Why not? Where is he?” 

“I don’t know. I never saw him 
before,” he explained with some pertur- 
bation, wondering whether she was going 
to faint. 


She withdrew a little, and in her face he 
read suspicion and something that looked 
like fright. ““Then why— Who are you?”’ 

“‘My name’s Brazenose, P. G. Braze- 
nose. My father is Grover Brazenose. 
Manufactures looms. I’d been at the 
factory, over in Jersey, and at the ferry 
coming back this man spoke to me. Said 
he’d Been called West suddenly, and 
would have to hustle to catch his train. 
And he asked me to come and tell you. 
That’s all I know about him.” 

At this the distress that he fancied 
mae be fright came back into her 
ace. 

“What sort of man was he? What did 
he look like?” 

““He was about five feet ten. Dark hair, 
ane gray eyes, clean-shaven. Muscular 
chap. 

She nodded, and it seemed to him that 
she was slightly relieved. 

‘“*Did he tell you where he was going?” 

““No. He said he’d be back within a 
few days, and he wants you to let him 
know where you are, and on no account 
to take any action until you hear from 
him. He told me to say that what you 
are planning is absolutely impossible and 
might have very serious consequences.” 

““H’m. Yes. I see. Well—thank you 
for coming.” 


GHE began walking on absently, through 
a passageway and into the great cen- 
tral room, and Piggy, though knowing 
himself dismissed, kept pace with her. 
The color had not returned to her face 
and he hesitated to leave her alone. 

‘‘Isn’t there something else I can do?’ 
he suggested. “Perhaps telephone to 
your friends?” 

She shook her head, apparently oblivi- 
ous of his presence. This was a novel 
experience to Piggy Brazenose, of whose 
sculpturesque proportions and magnetic 
personality most maidens were too obvi- 
ously aware. It encouraged him to per- 
sist. 

‘“‘T_ don’t want to seem offcious,” he 
said awkwardly; “but I don’t like to 
leave you ane You look as if you 
might faint.” 

“I never faint. 
quite what to do.” 

‘I’m at your service, if you'll let me do 
whatever it was the other man was going 
to do.” 

Despite the predicament in which she 
was caught, she gave him a humorous 
glance. 

‘He was going to marry me.” 


But—I don’t know 


‘‘Now! How about telling me 


your, Name, as a_ starter?’ 
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““He was going to marry you! And he 
didn’t show up?’ 

She made a little gesture. “Oh, well, 
there may be good reasons for that.” 

“‘But—but—why, the chap didn’t look 
like a rotter!” 

*‘He isn’t. He— I can’t explain, but 
probably he had a good reason.” 

‘“* But— Good lord!’ Piggy stammered 
in wrath and embarrassment. ‘Look 
here, let me take you to a hotel.” 

“I can’t go to a hotel,” she said dully, 

ausing near the information § desk. 
iving the porter a coin, she dismissed 
him, and turned again to Piggy, saying 
more decisively, “Thank you. You’ve 
been very kind. I won’t trouble you any 
more.” 

“You will trouble me, unless I see 
you out of this mess,” he retorted. “‘ There 
must be something I can do.” 

‘“‘There’s nothing anybody can do now. 
Unless... . Perhaps you can tell me 
where to go to find eciplagment? 

“Employment?” he echoed stupidly. 
“What kind of employment?” 

“‘T might teach French. I speak it well. 
And I paint pretty well. I suppose I 
could do place cards and lamp shades. 
Or perhaps I might sell things in a shop?” 


IGGY was no connoisseur of feminine 

apparel, but he did know something 
about leather, and the bag at her feet 
was not only expensive but seemed to 
harmonize with the rest of her belong- 
ings. As he phrased it in his own mind, 
she looked like a million dollars. 

“Well, we can’t settle that here,” he 
said. ‘I know a hotel—” 

‘I tell you I can’t go to a hotel,” she 
interrupted. ‘‘I just gave the last cent 

have in the world to that porter.” 
Piggy gaped at her incredulously, and she 
gave a little shrug, adding, with a gleam 
of inspiration, “Oh, of course, a pawn 
shop! That’s what one does first, isn’t 
it? Do you know of one near here?” 

‘Rats! You can’t go to a pawn shop. 
I'll loan you all you need,” said Piggy 
snpulaivelie 

“IT can’t let you do that.” 

“Well, you can’t turn yourself loose 
in New York without any money,’ he 
countered. ‘‘Now, you be sensible. You 
don’t know me, so you'll just have to take 
my word for it that I’m all right. There 
aren't any women in my family—yust 
Dad and me—so | can’t take you home 
very well; but if you won’t go to a hotel, 


Mrs. Smith gently demurred. 
She was in deep trouble and 
wished to be alone 
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let me take you to my aunt, Mrs. Colton 
Dollard. If you don't know who she is, 
you can look her up in the social register.”’ 

“Oh, no, no!” Again she shrank a 
little. “You mustn’t—I  can’t—you 
don’t understand.” When she saw his 
astonishment, she _ controlled herself, 
adding more calmly, “You're very kind 
and r do appreciate it, but there are 
reasons. If you really want to help me, 
you'll just forget all about this—and me.” 

‘All right,’ he responded promptly. 
“As far as I’m concerned it never ha 
peace But only on condition that you'll 
et me loan you enough money to see you 
through, or else let me buy you a ticket 
back to wherever you came from.” 

She shook her head, turning her face 
away. “I’m not going back. I can’t. 
I came here to do something, and I’m 
going to do it in apite of—of everything!” 

“Bully for you!’ said Piggy cheerfully. 
“Then that’s settled. The next thing 
is to find out what you'd better do mean- 
while. Let’s go over to Sautern’s and find 
a corner where we can talk. You’ve had 
a jolt, and a cup of coffee will brace you 
up. After a while we'll have some lunch. 
Come on.” 

Picking up her bag, he led the way to 
the taxi stand, and she followed. Neither 
of them noticed that a small, dark man, 
who had been loitering near by while 
they talked, apparently idly watching the 
changing crowds, came suddenly to life 
and strode after them, his brow furrowed 
by perplexity. He took the next taxi 
after theirs and told the chauffeur to keep 
them in sight. 


WHEN Piggy found himself seated in 
YY the taxi beside this strange young 
woman he was conscious of a certain sur- 
prise. Theretofore, as has been said, 
women had held no particular place in his 
life, and even in day dreams he had never 
pictured himself as a squire of dames. 
However, he had done it, not because 
she was a girl but because, in spite of 
that handicap, she was a thorough-going 
little sport and in hard luck. She had 
taken, standing, what he imagined would 
have been for most girls a knockout blow. 
As a matter of fact, he told himself, she 
didn’t act like a girl at all. Sitting in her 
corner of the cab, her brown eyes absently 
fixed upon the crowded panorama of the 
streets, she retired within herself, as 
any fellow in trouble might have done; 


“and it was as a fellow in trouble that 


Piggy yearned, in his own vernacular, to 
give her a leg up. 

Once the young man smiled surrepti- 
tiously as he pictured his father’s reac- 
tions to this situation. There was no 
denying that the scion of the house of 
Brazenose had acted upon impulse again. 
Then he flushed hotly, remembering the 
absurd accusation that he was romantic, 
and reflecting upon the interpretation his 
parent would certainly put upon this 
adventure. He decided that it was lucky 
Dad would never know anything about 
it. But he was pricked by a disturbing 
possibility, and asked abruptly: 

‘*Do you believe in romance? Think 
there is any such thing?” 

Without changing her position, the 
girl replied: 


“Chanzed are the Gods of Hunt and Dance, 
And He with these. Farewell, Romance!” 


“Kipling,” said Piggy instantly. “‘ Like 
him?” 

“‘Of course.” 

He might have known she would. 
Reassured, he relapsed into silence again. 
Before Sautern’s door he helped her out 
of the taxi, and while he paid the chauffeur 
she crossed the pavement to the steps, 
turning just in time to see another taxi 
drive slowly past. Its only occupant, 
a small, dark man, leaned forward to 
eye her searchingly. The girl caught her 
breath and again the color ebbed from 
her face. 


“Oh, la, la!’ she whispered. 


HE restaurant was almost deserted, 

and Piggy chose a corner table. He 
leaned back in his chair, smiling at her, 
and said: 

‘““Now! How about telling me your 
name, as a starter?” 

“Smith. Rowena Smith. Yours? T’ve 
forgotten.” 

‘“ Brazenose.” 

She looked at him reflectively. “I 
used to hear about a boy they called ‘Pig- 
gy’ Brazenose. He was always doin 
dare-devil things and getting intoscrapes.’ 

““Dad says I still do ’em.” 

“Oh! I wondered if you were he,” she 
replied, and went into a brown study. 


‘“Well? What about it?” 
“Is there any way out of this place 
except that?’ She nodded toward the 


entrance they had used. 

“TI doubt it. I suppose you could go out 
through the catering place at a pinch. 
Why?” When she did not answer, he 
partes a line from Florodofa, then 

aving one of its numerous revivals. 
“You've got to trust somebody, and it 
might as well be me. You can, you 
know.” 

“Y-yes, I think I can. Anyway, I’ve 
got to. There’s a man following me, 
and I want to slip away from him.” 

“Where is he? Show me, and he won’t 
annoy you any more.” 

‘“‘He hasn’t annoyed me—that way. 
I mean, he’s not trying to flirt with me. 
But I saw him at the station, just stand- 
ing around, watching. And before we 
came in here he drove past in a taxi and 
I’m sure he followed us.” 

“Oh, I guess not. Probably he just 
happened to be coming this way. Drink 
some coffee. You're as pale as a ghost.” 

“I chink he’s a detective.” 

“‘A detective! Why should a detec- 
tive be following you?” 

“He might—if .they found out— 
though I don’t see how they could. | 
know it sounds queer, but—it’s something 
I can’t explain. It’s nothing criminal.” 
She opened to his gaze the deep, clear 
pools of her eyes. ‘‘ But it’s almost a mat- 
ter of life and death.” 

“To you?” 

‘Oh, no! I don’t matter, except for 
what I came to do.” 

“T thought you. came to be married,” 
he blurted youthfully. 

“I did. But for something else, too. 
It’s that they're trying to stop, and they 
mustn’t. I must do it.” 

Piggy began to realize that in cham- 
pioning this curious waif he had under- 
taken rather more than had at fist 
appeared. But his interest and what he 
would have called his sporting instincts 
had been aroused. 
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Rowena contributed a towel for his shoulders, and then, slowly, carefufly, she 
invested him with raven locks, afterward darkening his eyebrows with the pencil 


‘*‘Hadn’t you better tell me something 
about it?” he suggested. 

‘I don’t want to get you into it.” 

‘“‘l’m in now. You're not going to 
throw me out, are you?” 

She gave him a grateful glance, but 
shook her head. ‘‘You’re not very far in, 
and if you'll just get me away from here 
without that man’s knowing 1t—”’ 

“Til get you out all right. What comes 
after that? Go on; tell me. Maybe I 
can help. You seem to know my reputa- 
tion,” he added, with his boyish grin. 

‘*Nothing comes after that, for a while. 
I’ve got to earn some money first.” 

“Oh, come off!” Piggy elegantly re- 
marked, in the tone he would have used 
had she been a man of his own age. ‘‘ Don’t 


be an idiot! I happen to have a pretty 
fair bank balance right now, and I’ve 
seen enough of you to back you to the 
limit. If I can help, I will. If I can’e, ll 


forget it and no harm done.” 


THE friendly warmth of his manner, to- 
gether with its utter lack of deference, 
the absence of the slightest implication 
that she was a maid and he a man, com- 
bined with her need and what she had 


previously heard about him to break 


down her reserve. 
“It’s my_ sister,” she said slowly. 
‘“*She’s being kept a prisoner, and I’ve 
come to get her out.” 
‘A prisoner?” 
Oh, not in gail. 


In my—in a courtry 


house in New England. My father’s an 
autocrat. He thinks we’re puppets and 
ought never to move unless he pulls the 
string. Mother’s never thought for her- 
self since she married him. But then, 
she’s never wanted to. I wouldn’t be 
ordered, so there was a terrible quarrel, 
and I’ve been supporting myself for two 
years.” 

‘*“You have? How?” 

“Honestly,” she returned, with the 
ghost of a twinkle. “I’m building up 
quite a business in Paris as guide, inter- 
preter, and shopping expert for pluto- 
cratic American women who don’t speak 
fluent French. My sister’s younger than 
I. She's only seventeen. And she’s not 
like me. (1) have) (Continued on page 72) 


Sandy Smith with his ski-boat, ready for a spin on the Arctic Ocean. Under favorable conditions these boats 
will make twenty-five to thirty miles an hour. Smith has taken part in all of the Alaskan gold stampedes 


A Trail Blazer’s Adventures 


At The Top Of ‘The World 


“I always wanted to see the land where all the rivers run toward the Pole,”’ 
says Sandy Smith, explorer of desolate reaches in the Far North, “and it 
gives me a particular kick to go where no man has ever been be- 
fore!” — How he discovered Arctic oil fields, and an island of 
ivory —Other experiences of this intrepid adventurer 


By Barrett Willoughby 


HERE’S something fascinating 
—something sort of beckoning— 
about a country where the 
rivers all run toward the Pole,” 
said Alexander Malcolm Smith, 

ace of Northern trail blazers. “Picture 

them to yourself—the Colville, the Mac- 
kenzie, the Coppermine, and all the others 

—emptying their waters at the top of the 

world, where North America fringes out 

in icebergs on the shores of the Arctic 

Sea!” 

This blue-eyed venturer of the snows, 
who has, perhaps, blazed more trails in 
Canada and Alaska than any other man 
now living, was trying to explain to me 
that mysterious, potent influence, that 
‘everlasting whisper” which lures the 
blond adventurers of his type into the 
unexplored parts of the world. 
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“You see, up there, every mile you 
travel is filled with wonderful se bile 
ties,’ he went on. “‘You keep thinking 
that just ahead of you may lie some mar- 
velous thing, some strange, or beautiful, 
or valuable thing which no human eye 
has yet seen. Ever since I can remember 
I’ve been that way—wanting to go where 
no other white man has Resi, Many 
times I’ve succeeded. At other times— 
well, I’ve stumbled over the bones of the 
fellow who got there ahead of me. 

““Up above the Circle once, I followed 
a single seam of coal for a hundred and 
fifty miles. And I discovered some lakes 
of petroleum that have been seeping into 
the Arctic Ocean for centuries. I found an 
island of ivory up there too, a small sand 
island upon hich walrus tusks were piled 


like heaps of driftwood. Another, time, 


on the Kobuk River, I saw a whole lot of 
jade. I know places where high waterfalls, 
thin and transparent as crystals, come 

lassing down over green stone in which 
Rlize copper nuggets glimmer through the 
water like lumps of gold. Those are a few 
of the things I’ve found, besides health 
and a great joy in living. 

“You know, even as a small boy in 
Scotland, the little bare places on the 
maps of the world used to set me to 
wondering, and I can remember yet the 
baffled, irritated feeling I used to have 
when none of the grown people could 
answer my questions about them. They 
bothered me so, those places, that’ at 
eighteen I decided I’d take a look at some 
of them. 

**So I became indentured to the Hudson 
Bay Kur(Gempany, and came over to 
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Canada as assistant to the factor at the 
Onion Lake Post.” 

Since that time, if one may judge from 
the many grateful letters Smith has re- 
ceived from two Governments, he has 
furnished data which have filed in many 
of those “‘bare places” on the maps that 
used to set the little Scotch boy wondering. 

At the beginning of the Klondike rush, 
he had acquired such a knowledge of the 
Canadian wilderness that he was a 
pointed trail blazer for the Royal North: 
west Mounted Police. It was a job after 
the heart of the adventurous Smith. He 
tightened his gay Hudson Bay sash about 
his waist, and went ahead with his dogs 
to ferret out that fifteen-hundred-mile 
route across the mountainous wilds which 
lay between Edmonton and the New 
Eldorado. He also guided the ‘Scarlet 
Coats” into the Rat River district, to 
relieve a terrible plague of scurvy there. 
When he wanted to rest a while from trail 
blazing, he went back to the borders of 
civilization.. During one of those “‘rests,”’ 
he rafted logs down the turbulent Sas- 
katchewan to supply bridge piling for the 
building of the rent Northern Railway. 


“JT NEVER allow anything to turn me 

back when I want to go anywhere,” he 
said. ‘‘Once, when I was so flat broke [ 
couldn’t even buy a dog, I ‘necked’ my 
sled many hundreds of miles down the 
Yukon from Dawson to Nome. Many a 
time the spring break-up has caught me; 
but when the river ice went out I'd either 
make a raft of logs, or whipsaw some lum- 
ber and build a boat to go on with my 
journey. I was up in the Barrens once 
when the ice went out of the river, leaving 
me in a country where there wasn’t a tree 
or a piece of timber for hundreds of miles, 
and where travel on foot was impossible 
because of the spongy tundra. I ripped 
open some hair-seal pelts I had and laced 
them over my sled, using it as a frame. The 
craft that resulted wasn’t any too roomy 
or safe, [ll admit; but it floated me 


down to where I could get a real boat.” 

Smith speaks, with amazing noncha- 
lance, of his boat’s being frozen in on the 
Arctic Ocean. ‘I took two ash oars and 
three packing boxes to make a sled, and 
came overland,” he says simply. 


“4 LTHOUGH I’ve been in the North for 

over forty years,” he told me, “I’ve 
never kept any account of the distances I 
traveled, except from 1916 to 1920. I 
made about twenty-two thousand miles 
during that time, often at the gee pole of 
my sled, with only my two Huskies, 
Slim and Growler, for company. 

“Several times I’ve wintered at Point 
Barrow, the most northerly tip of the 
American Continent. It’s about four 
hundred miles north of the Circle, but it 
isn’t so cold as it sounds. In fact, last 
winter, when I was battling with the 
blizzards in New York City, I began to 
get lonesome for a Barrow winter, where 
the temperature is seldom colder than 
thirty-five degrees below, and the snow 1s 
so fine and powdery that it seems to blow 
away without troubling much. 

‘*Dog teams and reindeer are used for 
winter travel up there, but the fastest and 
most exciting way to get over the snow 
crust 1s by ski-boat. You strap a pair of 
skis to your feet and a square sail to your 
back. I’ve made from twenty-five to 
thirty miles an hour that way under 
favorable conditions. 

‘‘About five hundred Eskimos winter 
there—the jolliest, most hospitable, 
happy-go-lucky people in the world. They 
are great story-tellers and dancers, many 
of their tales centering around the old 
whaling days, when sometimes thirty or 
forty whaling vessels used to be caught at 
one time in the polar pack off the Boine 
Many ships, ground to splinters, fur- 
nished white men’s luxuries to the 
Eskimos who salvaged their cargoes. 

‘Some of the older natives still tell of 
the great disaster of 1876, when thirty 
whaling ships were cemented in the pack 
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by an early freeze-up. Some of the crews 
set out for the shore, and after frightful 
hardships a few of them reached it; 
seventy sailors stayed aboard the vessels. 
But to this day not a trace of those thirty 
whalers and seventy men has been found. 
Their fate remains one of the many 
mysteries of the Arctic. 

“Because of the heavy ice floes, which 
form an impenetrable white wall, no ship 
has ever gone much more than a hundred 
miles directly north of Barrow; yet the 
Eskimos are always telling of ‘dead’ ships 
circling in that milling ice field, which 1s 
five or six thousand miles in circumference 
about the Pole. If you look on the map 
north of Point Barrow, you'll see a great 
white patch which signifies ‘Unknown 
Territory.’ It’s the largest unexplored 
section of the Northern Hemisphere. 

‘* Barrow is supposed to be land’s end— 
yet every year the migrating birds pass 
over it, flying still farther north. Be 
where Pik o to nest there must be land. 
Who can tell—perhaps the crews of those 
lost whaling ships are—” 

He broke off with a laugh, conscious 
that once again a “‘little bare place” on 
the ma had set him wondering. 

He Necubes the last frost-bitten tip 
of the continent as a low, barren spit 
which, within the memory of the present- 
day natives, has receded a mile, eaten 
away by the terrific and continuous assault 
of the polar pack gouging into the sandy 
shore. In summer the buttercup, the 
dandelion, and the yellow poppy bloom on 
the tundra that tops the frozen earth. 

Since there isn’t a tree for hundreds of 
miles, the only wood available is the 
drift washed up on the beach from the far 
reaches of the Mackenzie. 


os ie sunk prospect holes and driven tun- 
nels in every corner of Alaska,” Smith 
continued. ‘‘Sometimes I struck it rich, 
sometimes I didn’t get a color, and sev- 
eral times I just missed it by a hair’s 
breadth. This was so in Nome, when my 


Six of the ‘‘Sourdough’’ party on the trip to stake an Arctic oil field. The oomiak, or Eskimo boat covered with sea-lion 


skins, carried the supplies and a steersman. 
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When it was necessary to strike inland across the tundra and lake 
country, the boat was skidded over the marsh on inflated seal skins, the men packing the provision 


on their backs 
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Eskimo girl, blanket-jumping at Point Barrow, the most northern settlement on the American 
Continent. Among Eskimos this game is very popular as a celebration following a successful 
whale hunt. Women and girls are the best jumpers, some going as high as thirty feet 


artners and I staked a claim on the third 

each. Everything was going fine, and 
we had eight hundred thousand dollars in 
sight, when the claim was flooded; instead 
of being a gold king I found myself eight 
thousand dollars in debt. 

‘Another time my partner and I were 
up in the Koyukuk country, far away from 
any settlement. We struck good pros- 
pects, and decided to spend the winter 
sinking a shaft in the frozen earth. We'd 
thaw by building a fire, and then dig out 
the loose gravel and hoist it to the top of 
the hole By means of a windlass and a 
bucket. The farther down we went the bet- 
ter the dirt looked; we believed if we could 
get down to bedrock, we'd strike it rich. 

“We were down about a hundred and 
twenty feet, with my partner, Larsen, in 
the shaft loading dirt into the bucket, and 
myself on top working the windlass to 
draw it up, when one day I was sitting 
there smoking and waiting for Lars to 
give the signal to haul away. Suddenly 
his voice came soaring from the depths: 
‘For God’s sake, Smith!’ The ter- 
ror in it made my hair rise on my 
head. ‘For God's sake, don’t go 
off and leave me to die in this 
hole!’ 


“FIXHINKING he had lost his 
mind, I rushed over and peered 
into the shaft. Way down at the 
bottom of that black hole he was 
kneeling, wringing his hands and 
looking up at me with the candle 
light Pickering on his white face. 
‘Don’t leave me! Don’t leave me 
to die in this hole!’ he kept beg- 
ging; and then I saw that the 
cable, which develops tremendous 
power swinging in a hole of that 
depth, had slipped from the pulley 
on the windlass, and lay coiled 
about him on the floor of the 
shaft. He had no connecting link 
with the surface, and the poor fel- 
low was panic-stricken with the 
terror that sometimes overwhelms 
a man down in the bowels of the 
earth. 
“Of course I began yelling 
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down all the encouragement I could think 
of; but I knew we were up against it. We 
hadn’t another piece of rope in camp, 
and the nearest settlement was so far 
away that Lars would either starve or 
freeze before I could go there and return. 
He knew that too. I shouted that I’d 
rush to the cabin and see what might be 
found there. It would take forty min- 
utes; but every time I’d move from the 
shaft, he’d beg piteously for me not to 
leave him. It was only after I’d given 
him my oath of honor to return that he’d 
let me go. 


“T RAN all the way to camp; but there 
wasn’t two feet of rope about the place. 
I gathered up every blanket, rag, string, 
gunnysack, and garment we _ possessed 
and went back to Lag. I tore them into 
strips, hoping there would be enough to 
reach bottom. There wasn’t. The im- 
peovites rope lacked six feet of reachin 
ars! We were both in despair until I 
thought about climbing into the shaft on 


a little shelf about three feet down. 
I hung on with one hand, and 
with the other let the rope down. 
Lars just managed, by standing 
on the bucket, to fasten the cable 
to it. I hauled away and had 
the cable in the pulley in a few 
minutes. When I hoisted poor 
Lars up, he swore that all the gold 
in Alaska wouldn’t induce him to 
go down into the shaft again. 

“‘He wasn’t strong enough to 
turn the windlass and let me work 
in the pit, so we had to abandon 
that hole without ever knowing 
what lay on bedrock.” 


GMT has taken part in all the 
great stampedes of the North, 
having been among the first to 
land in Dawson, in Fairbanks, 
and in Nome. “I can no more re- 
sist going on a stampede,” he de- 
clared, “than a dog can resist 
chasing a cat, and I’m the father 
of several little towns in Alaska. I 
founded Ruby on the Yukon, ar- 
riving there with just three hun- 
dred dollars when a stampede 
was on. I opened a restaurant in a tent, 
and kept five cooks and two bakers busy 
day and night. In three months I had 
cleaned up over eight thousand dollars, 
and was ready to hit the trail again. Did 

ou ever hear of the Snyder House on 

lat Creek? I started that road-house in 
a tent, doing a rushing business while the 
carpenters erected the log building around 
it. When the building was finished, I had 
eighty bunks up-stairs and beds in the 
rooms down-stairs. 

“There was such a stampede on that 
never one of those beds had a chance to 
get cold, day or night. 

‘““My guests were allowed six hours’ 
sleep—and I had them on a waiting list. 
As soon as one shift of sleepers got out 
I'd put signs on the beds ‘Engaged,’ and 
holler into the pool room: ‘AIl set, Tom. 
... Your turn, Bill... . . Hit the hay, 
Jim.’ And the next set of fellows would 
come in for their sleep. 

“T had the only bathtubs in the coun- 
try, too. The (Continued on page 176) 
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The schooner in which Smith’s party raced a rival boat to an Arctic oil field, ice-bound 
near Wainwright Island. In this article Smith tells how, abandoning the boat, the party finally 
won the race, making the last one hundred and forty milesoverland across unknown country 


My Curious Assortment 


Of Friends 


By Charles A. David 


ID you ever stand at the bend 
of a stream and watch the ar- 
rested current swinging around 
in swirling circles to form an 
eddy? If you have, you must 

have noticed the queer behavior of the 
bubbles. Some float past one another 


the old home have a perfect right to call 
you grandpa or grandma. 

My six grandchildren have all been 
taught to call me ‘“‘Charlie.” Of course 
that is absurd, and to outsiders may seem 
a bit nutty, but it does not do them a 
particle of harm, and it makes me feel 


his feelings, that, while I approved of old 
men and old times, I was doing my best 
to live in the present and to forget about 
all the water that had passed under the 
bridge since I arrived. : 

Red cravats still appeal to me; I like 
my trousers creased, and with cuffs at the 


without so much as a howdy-do, while younger. And they are all my firm bottom; I get more fun out of digging 


others are attracted and 
gather in little groups, and 
sail around in the most 
friendly fashion. 

They meet by chance; 
some repel, some attract, 
and some pass by un- 
noticed. In very much the 
same way men gather friends 
on the river of life. 

This thing of forming 
friendships 1s about as un- 
accountable as the weight- 
ier matter of falling in 
love. Often there seems no 
reason for it, and many 
good reasons why it should 
not be; but something in one 
touches something in the 
other that sets in motion 
a mutual vibration, and the 
thing is done, how and 
why, nobody knows. 

It is not necessary that 
persons be of like tastes and 
temperaments to become 
friends. To tell the truth, 
I would hate to think that 
I was in all respects like 
some of my _ very best 
friends; and doubtless they 
have the same _ feeling 
toward me. But, all the 
same, we could not get 
along without each other. 


F MY friends could be 
brought together in a 
bunch they would form a 
motley crew, ranging all the 
> fon negro bootblacks 
to bishops and judges, with 
a generous sprinkling of the 
Strata that lie between, and 

am quite sure the com- 
pany would be anything 
ut a congenial one. Yet 
I like them all, and I have 
learned something from 
every one. 

Some of my friends are 
young enough to be my 


The Most Unusual Friend 
I Ever Had 


Prize Contest Announcement 


“TYRIENDSHIP,” says Charles A. David, 
author of the accompanying article, “‘is likely 
to break out anywhere. Among my own friends 
I find bishops and bootblacks, financiers and 
fishermen, and a whole lot of others. If I should 
ever have them all in for dinner it would be a 
most uncongenial and unhappy gathering, because 
many of the guests would find nothing in common. 
Yet I like each one, and there’s not one in the 
varied group who has not enriched my life.” 

You probably can say the same thing. Your 
friends, like Mr. David’s, are scattered all 
through the walks of life. And somewhere among 
them is one who is more remarkable, more un- 


usual than any of the others. Write us about that 


one. Is this friend a man, a woman, or a child? 
Is he famous or obscure? Why do you rate him 
as the most unusual friend you ever had? What 
did he do for you? 

For the best letter of not more than 400 words 
we offer the following prizes: $30, first prize; $20, 
second prize; $10, third prize. Competition closes 
November 20th. Winning letters will appear in 
the February issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN MaGa- 
ZINE, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. ' 

Contributions to this contest and any enclosures 
cannot be returned, so you must make a copy of 
your contest letter, and of any enclosures, if you 
want to preserve them. 

Manuscripts and inquiries not connected with 
the contest must be sent under separate cover to 
the Editor of Tur AMERICAN MaGazine. 


bait than sitting through 
a lyceum lecture, and the 
everyday doings of birds, 
bats, and bugs interest me 
more than the latest news 
from Soviet Russia. 

It is a mistaken idea that 
one must live in a big city 
to meet all kinds of people, 
and to make all sorts of 
friends. Each little coun- 
try town can produce a 
representative of every 
well-known type of human 
nature. 

You may have to wait a 

ood while to find all types, 
but sooner or later they are 
bound to come your way, 
and you can study them in 
a quiet, unhurried manner, 
and develop a quiet friend- 
ship without the uneasy 
ge that these people 
may get away before you 
are thoroughly acquainted. 


WHEN I get to thinking 
of my friends my 
thoughts wander to the 
open spaces and the blue 
mountains that I can see 
from my window. After all, 
it is in the country, and not 
in cities, that the closer 
contacts of friendships are | 
found. 

A particular friend that 
I have in mind was a prod- 
uct of the mountains: as 
upstanding, as dependable 
and as rugged as his native 
hills. He was broad-shoul- 
dered and brawny, with the 
peculiar stoop that marks 
a climber of hills. His knees 
had a chronic bend, the 
natural position the human 
leg assumes when going up 
an incline. 

I have heard him say that 
walking on level ground 


tired him out. He used to offer that as 


children; but I enjoy them, and they are 
kind enough to lead me to believe that I 
am not altogether a bore. If you are get- 
ting old, and would like to stay young, by 
all means make friends among the young 
folks. Try to get their viewpoint; look 
at things through the rose-colored glasses 
of youth, and before you know it you may 

e able to forget that the little tots in 


friends, as well as my _ grandchildren. 

The other day, a gentleman met me on 
the street and said that he and some of 
the older men of the community had 
organized an Old Men’s Club. He said 
they enjoved meeting now and then and 
talking over old times, and asked me if I 
would not join. [I thanked him, and told 
him, as well as I could without hurting 


an excuse for not doing more plowing in 
the narrow bottom held down near the 
river. This field sometimes yielded him 
the few bushels of nubbins that he spoke 
of as his corn crop. 

His blue eyes and tawny hair told of 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry, eal the land he 
tilled in his (Continued on page 183) 
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Out Of The Mountains Came This 
Great Preacher Of The Plains 


Asan awkward boy, from the high hills of North Carolina, George W. Truett swayed 
his first audience—Since then, thousands of congregations in his church at 
Dallas, Texas, and all over the land have been moved by his oratory and 
impressed by the burning sincerity of his beliefs — The story of “Big 
Jim’s” conversion, and of a riotous cowboy who saw the lhght 


ND what part of the country do 
youcome from, stranger?” asked 
a veteran cotton buver of a 
visitor to Marietta, Georgia. 
The two were sitting on the 
hotel porch enjoying the cool of the 
evening. 

‘I’m from Dallas, Texas,” answered 
the visitor. 

‘‘Dallas!” said the Georgian. “Dallas! 
Then maybe you ve heard the big preacher, 
George Truett.” 

“I reckon I have,” answered the Texan; 
“‘he’s my pastor.” 

“Then here’s something that will be 
interesting to you,” went on the eager 
cotton buyer, talking now as if he had 
known the man beside him for weeks. 
‘*See that courthouse over there,” and he 
pointed across the square to the seat of 
the county government. ‘‘There’s where 
George Truett made his first speech. He 
was a young country school-teacher then, 
and made.a speech for the mountain 
schools that just naturally set the woods 
on fire! I heard that speech. Yes, suh, I 
heard George Truett make his first speech.” 

Only a few hundred persons heard that 
frst public address by George W. Truett, 
but to-day thousands listen to him every 
Sunday. They flock into a meeting-house 
of coliseum size that covers a city block in 
Dallas. In spite of these spacious ac- 
commodations, and the fact that the 
preacher may be heard twice every Sunday 
and at least once during the week; the 
privilege of attending there is so valued 
that one must do better than be on trme— 
one must be ahead of time, in order to 
get In. 

On a Sunday last spring when I attended 
Doctor Truett’s church, the four thousand 
seats in the pews were all occupied half an 
hour before the beginning of service, hun- 
dreds of extra chairs were requisitioned for 
use in the aisles, and more than a thousand 
people were turned away, unable to fnd 
standing room. Such an attendance at a 
church service in New York would get 
into the front pages of the newspapers. At 
this church in Dallas it is the usual thing. 

For twenty-eight vears Doctor Truett 
has been pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Dallas, and in that period it 
has been necessary to rebuild the church 
house three times to meet the growth of 
the congregation. 

e man, a leader in the life of the 
Southwest, told me how, as a youth, he 
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By George W. Gray 


used to ride horseback seven miles every 
Sunday through the scorching heat of 
summer and the black mud of winter to 
hear Truett preach. People now go to 
Dallas as they used to flock to Brooklyn 
to hear Beecher. Preachers from other 
cities, students from colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries, missionaries home on 
furlough, come to learn the art of preach- 
ing by listening to this master of the pulpit. 


Tecror TRUETT is the shepherd of 
a great flock. Not only the more than 
fifty-five hundred members of his own con- 
regation but the whole city is his parish. 
Vhen. he celebrated the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his pastorate, merchants de- 
voted their paid advertising space in the 
newspapers to felicitate him, and so many 
people desired to take part in the celebra- 
tion that it was spread over a week. A 
Methodist bishop publicly said,’ ‘‘ The 
greatest asset the city of Dallas has 1s 
George Truett—more valuable than your 
skyscrapers, your railroads, your boasted 
industries, is this great preacher of God.” 
Doctor Truett’s book-lined study, where 
red roses climb over the windows, 1s a 
sanctuary to which people of all creeds and 
conditions turn in time of trouble. The 
morning I met him he had risen early to 
grant the telephoned request of some tor- 
tured soul who whispered that she must 


_see him before seven o’clock. A man who 


had attempted suicide begged for Doctor 
Truett; he had heard him over the radio 
once. A wealthy Jewish merchant came 
with thanks for the recovery of his mother 
from a dangerous illness. “‘You prayed 
for her, Brother Truett,” he said, ‘‘and 
God listens to your gentle voice.” 

Church committees all over Texas call 
on Doctor Truett to dedicate their meet- 
ing-houses; and perhaps he has dedicated 
more churches than any living bishop. He 
has lifted countless church debts; he has 
butt hospitals, endowed schools and col- 
leges, and helped many young men and 
young women to an education. 

But all these activities are incidental, 
beside the greater achievement of his 
pulpit power. He is supremely a preacher 
—“the greatest living preacher in the 
world to-day” 1s the phrase that falls often 
from the lips of his friends. 

And he never intended to be a preacher 
at all! 

‘““T wanted to be a lawyer,” said Doctor 
Truett, as we sat talking together in a 


borrowed office high up in one of the 
city ofhce buildings. He had brought me 
there to get away from the calls that 
incessantly press upon him. Even there 
they found hin out, and before our two 
hours of conversation were up, a young 
couple who wanted to get married had 
called him to the telephone. 

Doctor Truett ts genuinely human, easv 
to talk to, perfectly frank and direct in 
his answers. It surprises him that people 
rate his ministry so high. Recently ‘The 
Christian Century” conducted a poll of 
all the Protestant clergy of the United 
States to determine by vote of the min- 
isters themselves who are the twenty-five 
ae preachers. It astonished Doctor 

ruett to find his own name in‘the list of 
the twenty-five. - 

He looks a_ celebrity—large. frame, 
broad-shouldered and rugged, with sensi- 
tive features, and a superb head crowned 
with gray hair. His eyes are blue and 
deep-set, the brooding eyes of a mystic. 
His hands are restless. He toyed with a 
paper weight as we talked, looking from 
It to me and back again as he told of his 
boyhood in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
North Carolina; his early discipline at the 
plow on a meager mountain farm; his 
education at a rural school, where the term 
was seventy days a year. 

“During those years I read every book 
on the farm and every one I could borrow 
from outside. An uncle who was a lawyer 
lent me a volume of Blackstone, and | 
devoured it as I had the Bible, Pilgrim's 
Progress, and Fox’s Book of Martyrs. | 
became greatly ambitious to be a lawyer. 
a criminal lawyer in particular;‘and my 
uncle encouraged my ambition.””. . 


HEN he had advanced as far as 
the country school could at him, 
young Truett became a teacher. His first 
incentive was money—he wanted to accu- 
mulate enough to pay his way to college 
and to law school, and the obvious way for 
a school graduate to earn money was to 
teach. He started in to develop a school 
for the mountain whites of Georgia who 
lived across the state line from his father’s 
farm. Hiawassee High School it was 
called, and George Truett founded it, was 
its first teacher and principal. Three 
years in this work developed a sort of 
crusading zeal to help the mountain boys 
and girls to educational advantages. 
When he was (Continued on page 134) 


George W. Truett 


DOCTOR TRUETT, one of the most powerful preach- 
ers in America, has for twenty-eight years been pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church of Dallas, Texas. His 
church auditorium will seat four thousand; but even this 
is not large enough for many of his Sunday services. He 
is in demand all over the country as a preacher, and he 
averages one sermon a day the year around. Doctor Tru- 
ett was born in North Carolina, fifty-eight years ago, 


He wanted to be a lawyer, but changed his ideas when 
the congregation of a little church, of which he was a 
member, urged him to become a preacher. Very soon 
after he was ordained he began to attract wide attention, 
and now he is an international figure in the religious 
world. Each summer Doctor Truett spends a month with 
the cowboys of West Texas, who know him as their own 
particular “parson.” | 
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Photo by Jessie Tarbox Beals 


Mrs, Edward MacDowell ‘e 


MRs. MacDOWELL, an accomplished pianist with a 
promising future, gave up her own music when she mar- 
ried Edward MacDowell, and devoted herself to for- 
warding his career. After MacDowell, America’s most 
famous composer, died, in 1908, his wife again took up 
her music, to help in realizing her husband’s dream of a 
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colony for artists on the site of the summer my 


Peterboro, New Hampshire, which he had il 7 
The accompanying article tells the almost inct 
obstacles which she overcame to make his dream o 
true. In this picture Mrs. MacDowell spears 1 i 
porch of MacDowell’s studio at Peterboro. 
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**Mrs. MacDowell,” 
She answered: 


I said, “ 


you have won a great victory.” 


“ve Done The Best I Could, 
And That’s Victory” 


The story of Mrs. Edward MacDowell, heroic wife of the great composer — His 
dream was to establish a colony for worthy artists; her work has been to 
make that dream come true—How she became a concert pianist, 

a farmer, and manager of a big estate, in order to fulfill the 
promise she made to her husband as he was dying 


OR a reason that will ae 
presently, I am going to begin 


this no with something that 
happened at a luncheon at the 
Bankers’ Club in New York, 


about a year ago. On this occasion, a 
well-known financier and a New England 
college professor fell to talking about the 
kind of investment that pays the best. 
The financier told of a recent experience. 

Several years previously he had lent to 
a one-time employee a thousand dollars. 
This sum, with interest, had just been 
returned, and the debtor had written the 
financier, telling him all chat the loan had 
meant—how he had regained his health 
and was reunited with his family, and was 
now prospering in business on the Pacific 
coast. 

“It’s easily the best investment I ever 
made,” observed the financier. 

Presently the New Englander asked 
what he was going to do with that thou- 
sand dollars, now that he had it back. 

“You tell me!”’ was the answer. ‘“‘I 
want an investment that pays dividends 
of a kind not measured in money!” 

Then the New Englander told his com- 
panion of a project started seventeen 
vears ago up in the hills of southern New 
Hampshire by a little woman, frail, ill, 
rippled. unable to get about at all except 
on crutches—the wife of the late Edward 
MacDowell, the greatest musical genius 
that America has produced. 

He related how this woman, one morn- 
ing at dawn, not long before her husband’s 
death, had promised him that she would 
do what she could to help musicians, 
painters, sculptors, poets, writers—crea- 
tive workers in all the tne arts—enjoy 
the same opportunity for seclusion and 
concentrated effort that he had enjoyed on 
his little estate at Peterboro. 

He told how she had fought ever since 
with a grim, relentless determination, 
spending all her strength, giving her very 
soul to this cause, earning a fortune, and 
deeding it away to further her enterprise. 

“It’s almost impossible to believe, 
observed the financier at one point in the 
Narrative. 
the professor gave facts and figures. 

‘It is hard,” he admitted, ‘‘to believe 
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By M. K. Wisehart 


that anyone could accomplish what she 
has, handicapped as she was. I’ve told 
you that she is frail. She zs slight. But 
she has the heart of a lion! The soul of a 
ne blade! And I haven’t told you 
valf! 


: Wi EN close to forty, inspired by this 

purpose of hers, she made herself a 
successful concert pianist. During the 
past fifteen years she has given between 
forty and fifty recitals a year, traveling 
more than a hundred and fhfty thousand 
miles, lecturing and playing in six hundred 
cities and towns! And all the time on 
crutches, mind you! 

“She made herself the active manager 
of a large and growing organization with 
many complicated problems. 

*“*Atthestart, the project owned property 
worth maybe fifteen thousand dollars— 
hfty or sixty acres, a modest house, a 
couple of ramshackle tenements, and an 
old barn. Under her direction, the 
property has grown until to-day it con- 
sists of six hundred acres, forty buildings, 
and five miles of well-made road. It 1s 
valued at between three and four hundred 
thousand dollars, with a mortgage of only 
hfteen thousand! And that doesn’t tell 
the story! 

“This crippled woman made herself a 
practical builder, taking the place of 
architect and contractor, supervising 
every detail in the erection of twenty-five 
new buildings of wood, concrete, and 
stone, and the remodeling of hfteen old 
ones. You might almost say she had 
built and rebuilt, with her own hands, 
stone by stone, and brick by brick! And 
these are the buildings occupied by the 
scores of creative workers who go to 
Peterboro every year. 

“One thing more: This woman made 
herself a farmer, a revolutionary farmer, 
smashing the rockbound traditions of New 
Hampshire by developing an ethcient, 
self-supporting, machine-worked farm of 
hfty acres out of hopelessly stony land. 
She’s made that farm, and she’s got the 
machines—tractor, potato planter and 
digger, electric milkers, hot-water-heated 
brooders, sawmill, silo, ice pond, ice house, 
and all! About everything that real 


estate agents and conservative-minded 
Pope told her couldn’t be done, she 

“Ts that all?” said the financier dryly. 
Then he added, “If half you tell me is 
true, if it’s really a going venture, I’ll do 
what you s I'll put in a little some- 
thing Samad backing the idea myself.”’ 

So it happened that not long afterward 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, founder and 
builder of the MacDowell Colony, at 
Peterboro, New Hampshire, received from 
a donor, personally unknown to her, a 
check accompanied by just a few words 
indicating the purpose of the gift, to wit: 

It would give the undersigned pleasure to 
know that vou can put the enclosed to some 
warmhearted usefulness in furtherance of the 
Peterboro idea. 


That was all! And now the story! 
OU will find chat at the start this story 
tells of an unusual girl, of her pluck 

and ambition, and later of the unusual 

woman she became—how she proved her 
unwavering faith in the genius of the man 
she magried. 

It’s the story of that genius too, a 
how a great and noble figure labored 
unceasingly to bring into being the music 
of his dreams and, in the end, was spent 
and broken.* Through it all, threads the 
theme of a wife's care and devotion. Then 
you will see how like a prophet, a seer— 
when broken physically, all but crushed— 
she carried-on the flame of her husband’s 
faith, herself building in large and_ per- 
manent proportions one of the finest of 
all his dreams! , 

In the end, I hope to make you see why 
I think this is the story of the bravest 
hehe against overwhelming obstacles that 
ever a woman faced, and one of the most 
significant victories. Indeed, it 1s a vic- 
tory that touches the cultural develop- 
ment of the nation in every phase, and 
enriches the life of us all. 

But let us begin at the time when, tn 
Waterford, Connecticut, a girl of seven- 
teen, Marian Nevins, was taking piano 
lessons from her aunt, an_ excellent 
musician. One day this slip of a girl fell 
on the stairs, and jsustained an injury 
that, seemed to involvethe hip joint. The 
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(Above) Mrs. 
Dowell as she may be seen 
almost any morning driving 
about the Peterboro Colony, 
to oversee the work of the farm 
she has developed from rocky 
New England fields. On this 
farm the Colony raises its own 
vegetables and dairy products 


Edward Mac- 


doctors said that an operation 
was necessary; but the girl had 
a deep conviction that the 
trouble was not in the joint, and 
she held frm against an opera- 
tion. 

The medical men advised that 
if she delayed she might have to 
go on crutches the rest of her 
life. “‘T’ll wait a while and see,” 
was all she said. 

Meantime, she cas on crutches. 
The trouble gave her a great deal 
of pain, but she sang, and 
laughed, and hoped, and prac- 
ticed. Vhe pain never kept her 
from the daily routine at the 
piano. 


HIS egirl’s father, a Wall 
Street man, had retired with 
a comfortable income. Some 
months after her accident, when 
Marian was still an_ invalid, 
hnancial reverses came. Seeing 
how things were going with the 
family, Marian, the eldest of the 
girls, told her father one day 
that she believed she could help. 
She asked that the mone \ 
left by her mother should be 
given her so she could go to 
Germany and continue her mu- 
sic studies. “On the way to 
Germany,” she said, “1’m going 
to stop in London to see this 
celebrated joint specialist whom 
I’ve been reading about.” 
Thus, two months later, Miss 
Nevins arrived in London. And 
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This is the path from Hillcrest, the MacDowell summer 
home, to the log cabin where Edward MacDowell wrote 
much of his later music. It was his love for these surround- 
ings that led the composer to dream of preserving the Péter- 
boro estate for a refuge and an inspiration, to other artists 


a peculiar thing happened when 
she called on Sir James Paget, 
the celebrated specialist. 

‘‘What are you doing on those 
crutches?” he demanded, in his 
grim, professional way as she 
a | his ofhce that morning. 

‘That’s what I came to find 
out,” returned the girl. 

‘“Put down those things and 
walk over here to me!” 

The girl just looked at him. 
Maybe you can see her stand- 
ing there—a slender, fascinating, 
lovely girl, with a startled look 
of inquiry in her eyes. Did he 
mean it? He did. 

‘“Come on!” he said. 

And she dropped her crutches 
and started to walk toward him. 
Two steps, and she plunged for- 
ward on her face, almost at his 
feet! 

Apologetically,gently,humbly, 
the specialist lifted her to her 
feet. “Forgive me!” he said. 
“I thought. you were another 
one of those hysterics who've 
been coming in here on crutches, 
without needing them at all.”’ 


“VOU can’t imagine anyone 
being gentler, kinder,than he 
was to me then,” said Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell. ‘‘He studied my case 
with the greatest pains. Later, 
he told me that I had done quite 
right in refusing to be operated 
on, as the trouble was not in the 
joint at all. He said that the 
sciatic nerve was paralyzed. 
‘“He put me in a kind of cast 
of leather and plaster that 
weighed about ten pounds. | 
wore this for a year, and during 
that time was still on crutches. 
Then gradually I became able to 
&ét) around without them. And 
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wasn’t I glad when it turned out that I 
was able to walk, run, and tramp just like 
anyone else? | felt like a bird! Of course 
the thought never entered my mind that 
later in life I should again be lame and 
crippled and on crutches—for a period of 
fifteen years!” 


[JEON arriving in Frankfort, Germany, 
Miss Nevins consulted Joachim Raff, 
the celebrated composer and teacher, with 
regard to her training as a concert pianist. 
He advised her, until she had greater 
fluency in the language, to study with an 
American. * *There’s a pupil of mine,”’ he 
said, “a gifted, brilliant young American, 
twenty years old, both a pianist and 
composer. Arrange to study with him.’ 

at gifted American was Edward 
MacDowell! 

For three years Miss Nevins -studied 
with MacDowell. At the end of that time 
she was called home by the sudden death 
of her father, and the following year 
MacDowell himself returned to America. 

“IT had come to admire his talents 
immensely,” said Mrs. MacDowell. 
“Especially I admired the dogged deter- 
mination with which he gave himself to 
creative work while he was earning his 
living by teaching. I believed then “that 
he had a great future, if he could only get 
the opportunity he needed for develop- 
ment, for maturing his musical ideas and 


(Right) This log cabin in the woods is 
where the Norse and Celtic Sonatas, the 
New England Idyls, the Fireside Tales, 
and many of MacDowell’s best-known 
songs and choruses were written. In this 
woodland solitude, with only birds and 
whispering pines for company, the 
composer worked each morning to put 
into music his love of nature. Mrs. 
MacDowell is seen in the foreground 
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Colony Hall, shown here with East Mountain in the distance, is the center of 
the simple group life of Peterboro Colony. The Colony numbers about fifty 
people. It covers over six hundred acres, with forty buildings, nineteen of which 
are studios. One of the residence cottages is shown at the left of the tree 


feelings. At this time I believe I 
understood better than he did 
himself what he needed in this 
respect. 

“When he asked me to marry 
him I assured him I was willing to 
do so, but upon one condition, 
‘Give up teaching for five years,’ 
I said, ‘and for that time we will 
live on the five thousand dollars 
remaining from what my mother 
left me!’ 

‘To this day I can see the way 
he threw back his head and 
laughed. ‘Certainly not,’ he 
answered. ‘How did you ever get 
the idea that I couldn’t earn a 
living?’ 


HAT wasn’t the point of 

course. I had to persuade him 
to let me invest what little money I 
had in his future, of which I felt 
so certain. He didn’t feel very 
comfortable about the financial 
condition, but he was enthusiastic 
at the prospect of five years for 
creative work alone, and he 
capitulated. If he hadn’t given in 
on that (Continued on page 222) 
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The marshal pulled a paper from his pocket, folded it into a long, thin strip, and lifted one of the stove covers 
- ++ “I don’t mind saying there’s times when I’m not stuck on my job, Bill,’’ he announced. ‘‘This is one”? 


Mart Gets An E;ven Break 


A Story 


By William Dudley Pelley 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STOCKTON MULFORD 


T WAS a ponderous green roadster 

with a hood spelling power. Hugging 

the hard-baked adobe road, it kept 

one constant speed through Wyo- 

ming’s foothills in the furnace heat 
of a July afternoon. 

Up and down far-flung undulations it 
rose and dipped, weaved in and out 
through alders and cottonwoods, topped 
the rises of horizon-girt prairie, rattled 
over thresholds of cow gates where range 
met range under infimte sky. Gophers 
scurried before it. Wihice-tacéd short- 
horns lifted dirty heads and watched it 
diminish down dun-colored distance. 
And yet its speed was not excessive. 
Instead, its progress conveyed a certain 


aes 

did not carry Wyoming license 
Pe The state of its registration had 
been Vermont. 

Two men rode in the deep, brown- 
leather seats. Linen auto coats enveloped 
them. Both had reversed the visors of 
their caps. Rakish goggles protected 
their eyesfrom sun glare and grasshoppers. 
On running boards and bumpers was 
much camping equipment. And yet they 
were more than idle tourists. Because, 
when the machine finally mounted up the 
crest of a far-flung rise, the driver ote a 
hand on his arm. 

“Slow up, Bill. Wait a minute. That’s 


the place down there on the left. Let’s 
“take our bearings.” 
The brakes whined sharply, tires 


skidded. But the roadster came to a halt. 
Both men pulled off their goggles, blinking 
dusty eyelids in the sun’s whitish glare. 
The man at the wheel relaxed, exclaiming: 

“Whew! Some country to drive in. 
What time is it?” 

The passenger shoved back a sleeve 
from | hig wrist. “Twenty minutes past 
one.” - 

“Not so bad, eh? Well, now what?” 

“That’s the house, all right. White 
with red trimmings. A fence around it. 
Two poplar trees by the gate. A silo 
and windmill behind a yellow pine barn.” 

For a full ten miles the country was 
spread out ahead. Not a breath of air 
moved over the grazing lands. Heat 
radiated from the road like bubbling 
fumes of half-visible gas. Few other cars 
were abroad in the midday; aside from 
the scattered groups of cattle, or an 
occasional buzzard flapping lone pinions 
far up against the floor of heaven, mile 
after mile had clicked up on the speed- 
ometer without signs of life in the sear, 
brown vista. The driver rolled a ciga- 
rette, wetting it delicately with his 
tongue. 

“What's your program, Stickney?’ 
he asked. 

“We'll drive up to the house, and I’ll 
get out. You head the bus around, 
throttle down your engine and wait. I'll 


go around to the back and rap on the 
kitchen door, while you keep the front 
covered. Got your gun ready?” 

The driver produced the weapon, 
laying it on the seat between them. 
“Wish I’d taken aboard a meal o’ victuals 
in Pisgah,” he declared. ‘“‘When I’m 
hun ry, I'm nervous.” 

t won't take long to clean up this 
business. As soon as it’s over and you’ve 
got me back to the railroad, you can spend 
the rest of the week stuffing yourself with 
food.” 

“‘Good joke on us if he isn’t home. But 
suppose he is, and tries to bolt out the 
front way?” 

“Stop him—at any cost. Only, try 
not to kill him. Plug him in the legs.” 


BilcsT minutes later they slowed and 
stopped before a trim ranch home. 

assenger shed his dust coat and 
aulled off cap and goggles. He was a 
six-foot man in his middle forties. He 
had a sharp, expressionless face and ruth- 
less black eyes. He dropped off while the 
car was yet in motion and stood for a 
moment surveving the cottage. 

‘Stick!’ called the driver softly, bring- 
ing the roadster around, stopping it, 
throttling his motor and moving into the 
right-hand seat. ‘Look at that clothes- 
line.”’ | 

“T see it. What about ito 

*“There’s women’s things hung on it.’ 

“T’m not surprised. He’s been out 
here long enough to marry—even have a 
family.’ 

“Nick Cooper, back in Chicago, didn’t 
say anything about him havin’ a wife. 
If he’s picked up a dame out here, and 
she’s strong for him, you better watch 
your step. [hat is, providin’ she knows.” 

“That’s what I’ve got to find out.’ 

“Your badge is showin’, Stuck. Want 
’em to see it—till you’ve done what 
you've come for?” 

The six-foot Easterner looked down at 
his vest. He frowned amomentin thought, 
then unhooked the silver credential of a 
Federal marshal and shoved it into one 
trousers pocket. As a parting injunction 
he said: 

“Tf Asheley should be anywhere out 
around the barns, and comes up to find 
out who you are, race your engine. I'll 
be listening and come out at once.” 

“AIL night. Shake along. I feel the 
need of my victuals.” 

The othcer moved up to the sheeps- 
wire fence and unlatched the gate. It 
closed with a faine click behind him. A 
gravel walk led around some beds of 
wilted flowers. One or two complacent 
mother hens crooned among the chips of 
the sun-baked yard. A scrubby black cat 
leaped off a side porch and started for a 
nearby outhouse with vertical tail in the 
air; half way across the yard it dropped 


down to bite a flea under one rakish hind 
leg. Four sheep watched the visitor 
intently from behind the ragged boards 
of a pen, and one of them bleated nerv- 
ously. But thus far no sight of any 
human beings. The garments on the 
wash line might have been painted there, 
sO LL ia they hung in the heat of 
early afternoon. 

hen Marshal Robert P. Stickney, of 
Paris, Vermont, approaching the rear of 
that cottage, halted abruptly. The two 
side windows had_ been Bea, with 
screens in place. Out of the shadowed 
anterior cameé a woman’ 5 soft song. 

The tenderness in voice and Bea 
stopped the officer as effectively as thoug 
the man he sought to interview had 
suddenly stepped forth and confronted 
him eth a shotgun. 

As Stickney waited, listening, he like- 
wise heard the clink of crockery, the 
swish of poured water, the tinny tamp of 
an emptied pail. Then the song again: 

“\fy Bonnie lies over the ocean, 
My Bonnie lies over the sea; 
Oh, who will sail over the ocean 
And bring back my Bonnie to me? 
Bring back . . . bring back . 

The. maeshals share face became a 
study in conflicting expressions. Then 
a wry, half-compassionate smile curled 
his otherwise harsh mouth. He turned 
the corner of the house. . 

Three luscious pies, their crusts a 
toasty brown, had been set to cool on a 
bench beneath ie shade of the porch. 
Big Stickney caught the savor of them, 
and thought of hungry driver out 
front. A line from another song flashed 
across his mind—something about “a 
little gray home in the West.” 


HE REACHED the porch steps. A 
battered screen door with paper 
lashes tacked across its top kept a hun- 
dred febrile flies from the intenor, from 
which more smells of cooking came out. 
Along the wall above the bench a row 
of pegs held one or two coats and a 
woman’s calico sunbonnet. A dried-out 
hshing tackle leaned against a corner jut- 
ting. On eritty boards between the top 
of the steps and the kitchen threshold lay 
a little boy’s train of cast-iron cars. The 
marshal did not miss their significance, 
curling there as some small tad had 
abandoned them to turn an_ adult's 
ankles. Yet he climbed the steps and 
rapped sharply on the cleats of the 
screen. 

The clink of crockery stopped inside. 
Stickney heard a light step. As his sun- 
dazzled eyes grew accustomed to the 
shade, he found himself looking into the 
face of a woman itn her early thirties, who 
might have been pretty but for the faded 
wilt of shoulders and figure. It was an 
artless, wistful face, Stickney thought. 
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Perspiration had taken the wave from 
her baie: she had twisted her chestnut 
tresses in a careless knot, caught with 
two or three pins at the neck. A calico 
house dress opened loosely over a not 
uncomely throat. As she appeared at the 
screen door, she wiped her hands on a 
crash towel. 

‘Is this the Asheley place?” the officer 
demanded. Ever since his talk with 
Nick Cooper in Chicago, he had known 
that Benson was now living under the 
name of Asheley. 

‘*Why, yes, sir.” 

“‘Is Asheley home?” 

‘“No, sir. Not right now he ain’t. 
Our hired man rode in from the side 
pasture about twenty minutes ago, and 
said alot of stock had broken through the 
wire into Winbolt’s property. Martin 
had to ride down and fx it right off.” 

** How long will it take?” 

‘“‘He oughta be back by at least two 
o'clock.” 

‘Are you Mrs. Asheley?” 

She nodded, too naive to lie to him. 
“‘Come in,” she said. 


“Yes, [ll {come in,” Big Stickney: 


agreed. 

‘“‘The house don’t look very nice,” 
she apologized, thrashing at the top of 
the screen door with a towel to brick off 
the flies before admitting him. “Teddy 
keeps things messed up so. He’s asleep 
just now. He always has his nap between 
half past one and three.” 

‘““You’ve got a boy?” 

‘““My, yes. He'll be three years old in 
September. You’re from Laramie, ain’t 
you? Mart said somethin’ about a man 
comin’ from Laramie to-day to see him 
about his lambs.” 

“T lefe Laramie at ten o'clock,” the 
marshal replied ambiguously. 

She led him through he cluttered 
kitchen to the cooler living-room opening 
toward the south. Its pine board sheath- 
ing had been painted buff. rug of 
riotous colors served as carpet. The 
room held a golden-oak piano, a table 
and one or two mission rockers, a roll-to 
desk and swivel chair—obviously cond 
hand from its batterings—a bookcase, a 
woven-reed perambulator. Full-page litho- 
graphs from a woman’s magazine in 
frames that looked homemade served as 
pictures for the walls. 


"THE woman sank down nervously in 
one of the rockers. Apparently, she 
considered that it devolved upon her 
to entertain this affluent stranger until 
her husband’s return. She still held the 
towel, pulling at it absently. The wistful 
expression never left her brown eyes. 

Stickney’s inspection of the room 
showed him what he sought. On a mantel- 
shelf between two closed doors stood a 
black ebony clock, two vases, half a 
dozen minor trinkets. And, as though 
placed there purposely for him to walk 
in and find it, chat shelf likewise held 
a cabinet photograph on a small wire 
easel. 

It was the portrait of a man in his 
thirties, in soft-collared shirt and rough 
clothing, one arm resting along the back 
of a chair. The eyes held a tired, defiant 
expression which the camera had not 
missed. 

“Ts that your husband?” asked Mar- 
shal Stickney. 
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“Why, 
met him?’ 

“Yes, I’ve met your husband. 
But it was several years bygone. 
How long have you been married?” 

“In nineteen-nineteen, we was 
married. Just after Mart come 
home from France.” 

“Whart’s that! Your husband ts a 
World War veteran?” 

“He was overseas two years. 
That’s why we wasn’t married be- 
fore.” 

“You knew him before he went 
over?” 

“Lawsy, yes! Why, I’ve known 
Mart ever since he went to work for 
my father, back in nineteen-eleven.”’ 

“So he worked for your father? 
Where?”’ 

“To Iron Mountain. That’s up 
back o’ Laramie. Dad run a store 
and give Mart a job. Him and me 
just natcherly played round together 
for five or six years. When he was 
drafted to go to the war, we found 
out how much we thought of each 
other. If he come back alive, we 
agreed we'd get married. I’d ’a’ 
married him before he went, only he 
wouldn’t have it. He claimed it 
wouldn’t be fair if he come back 
smashed up.” 


“TP \ID he ever tell you much 
about his life—before he 

came out to Wyoming?” 

“Why, yes. All there is to know, 
I guess. Jus whatta you mean?” 

‘‘Where did he say he came from?” 
Big Stickney had seated himself. 

**New England. Some place in 
Massachusetts, I think.” 

‘*He never mentioned Vermont?”’ 

“Vermont?” Her pitifully wistful 
eyes were large. “Why, no. I’ve 
heard him say he’s been ue there, 
because he told us once all about 
how they make maple sugar.”’ 

‘But he never told you he lived 
there?” 

She shook her head slowly. “Did 
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yes, sir, Ain’t you ever 


“Yes; your husband lived in Vermont 
quite a while.” 

“Funny he never said anything about 
it to me.’ 

‘“‘He never told you his reasons for 
coming West?” 

“‘He told us it’d been terribly hard to 
make a livin’ back East. He’d come out 
to W oming to strike better luck.” 

as he?” 

The over-sized eyes dropped down to 
the towel. ‘‘We had our ups and downs 
like all folks,” she parried. ‘Only just 
the last two years we got goin’ real well.” 

“You own this ranch?” 

Her face lighted up. “Just this spring 
we finished makin’ the payments. Moth- 
er’s been dead since I was a girl, so when 
Father died his insurance money come 
to me. I added it to what Mart had 
saved, and we bought the place from the 
Travers boys.” 

‘Your husband had saved money!” 

““Why, yes. Why not? He’s been right 

roud of his record since he come out 
West. He got here on a freight. He 
worked for Dad for his board and five 
dollars a week. I used to think he was 
terribly close; but he had a good reason. 


The woman reached her man. 


He didn’t throw his money around like 
other fellers, because he wanted to save 
up a stake. Thirty-four hundred he’d 
got laid by—when he come to go to war.” 

‘Mart Benson saved thirty-four hun- 
dred dollars? I can’t believe it!’ 

‘“‘Mart Benson? My husband’s name 
ain't Benson.” She ropped the towel 
and sat up straighter. “‘Is somethin’ 
wrong?” she faltered. 

Big Stickney laughed to cover his 
confusion. “I mean— Slip of the tongue. 
Excuse me.” 

But the woman wasn’t convinced. Her 
care-lined features showed growing con- 
sternation. “Are you really here to look 
over our stock?” she cried. 

“I might ... look over your stock 
. « - before I leave.” 


QUDDENLY Stickney thought of Bill 
Seavers out in the roadster showing 
the Vermont license plates. Suppose 
Mart Benson, alias Asheley, rode up and 
saw those plates before coming into the 
house. Panic might seize him. He migh: 
bolt blindly while he thought the bolting 
good—in which case all Big Stickney's 
effort to date would go for nothing. 
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She clung to him desperately. 


“Your husband will know all about 
me,” he assured her. “‘Er—by the way— 
I motored down here with a friend. I 
left him out front in the car and I’m 
afraid the sun’s pretty hot. Is there a 
place in your barn I could run our ma- 
chine, if we’ve got to wait long for your 
husband?” 

‘“‘We got our car in the barn. But I 
guess if we pushed it forward a piece 
there'd be room enough for your car 
too.” 


TICKNEY went out to the roadster. 
‘*He isn’t here, Bill. Gone off for an 
hour to fix a fence somewhere. We've 
simply got to wait until he comes back.” 

“*Ts his wife wise?” 

“eé No.” 

‘“You haven’t told her?” 

““No; and I’m not going to tell her if I 
can help it. Let her husband settle it 
with her when the time comes.’ 

‘““Cripes, man, I’ 'm starved!” 

“Maybe she’ll give us some lunch.” 

“iene cinch she mightn’t, if she knew 


who ou are.” 
ix on that stuff! ... Here she 
comes. I’ve asked her to let us run the 
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‘**‘Look at me, Martin! Oh, Martin!... 
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bus in the barn. Let me do the talking. 
You keep your trap shut.” 

They were joined by the woman. 
“WwW hy, your car’s got Vermont license 
plates!” 

“It belongs to a friend of mine who 
picked me up in Chicago. He said he was 
touring the Wee and asked me to come 
along. Mr. Seavers, meet Mrs. Asheley.” 

‘‘Howja do!” said Bill Seavers wryly. 

The wife glanced from face to face in 
bewilderment not unmixed with dread, 
“‘T could show you the lambs if you want,” 
she offered. 

*“No, no! I really must do business 
with your husband, Mrs. Asheley.” 

She led the way across*to the barns. 
The driver whispered hoarsely, “She’s 
wise, Stick!” 

‘““No; she’s not. I made a bad slip 
back in the house—called her man by his 
real name. But she isn’t wise, yet. Let’s 
get this car out of sight.” 

“‘Stick! This is a rotten piece of work, 
takin’ advantage of a woman with a face 
like hers.” 

“Shut up, and get this car in the barn. 
Benson bolted once for a reason not much 
stronger than the sight of this bus would 
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Is he an officer, after you for anything ?’’ 


be, and I haven’t come two thousand 
miles to have him do 1 it again.” 

‘“‘All the same, it’s a rotten piece of 
work!” 


(THEY released the safety brake and 
pushed a very new and polished flivver 
to the back of the barn. Seavers drove 
the roadster in. 

“Don’t hit it!’ cried the woman 
shrilly. ‘“‘We’re awful proud of it,” she 
added a moment later, as the Vermont 
car’s motor died to silence. ‘For three 
years we wanted an automobile, but 
didn’t think we could afford one till the 
flock was bigger. We've only had it three 
weeks. Don’t you think it’s a beautiful 
car! 

“Yes, Mrs. Asheley, you ’ve bought a 
mighty fine machine,” ge ickney assured 
the little wife. 

“Of course it doesn’t cost as much as 
yours. But Mart and I get just as much 
fun out of it as though it did. He and I 
and Teddy have been out three Sundays 
right agoing!”’ She spoke as though they 
had somehow dissipated. 

They came from the barn, and she 
closed “he doors, (Continued on page 90) 


Somehow, it seems 
a friendly frolic 
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OSSES and humans—they’re 
lumb similar. Folks talk a 
ot about hoss sense, but I 
always maintain a hoss ain’t 
any smarter than the rest of 
us. And haul be treated according.” 

Thus, very seriously, spoke Wherewithal 
Chalmers, as we sat together on a corral 
fence at Pendleton, Oregon, and watched 
the miracles of horsemanship and horse- 
flesh that are part of the great annual 
round-up. 

Now, when Wherewithal Chalmers, in 
his quaint way, speaks of horses, I am 
always prepared to listen. For one thing, 
this veteran plainsman and cowpuncher 1s 
a great horseman. But, above this, is his 
deep belief in horses, his cynical faith in 
their understanding and his philosophic, 
but practical, humanization of them. 

I was prepared to listen, but— 

“Yip-ee! Hi! Hi!” 

It happened. It was one of those swift 
accidents that may occur on the range 
where men and horses and steers carry on 
a traditional and joyous conflict. ‘‘Can 
happen,” your Westerner says laconically. 
It was all part of the game; just as surely 
as if the sport were football or hockey, 
instead of a contest between skilled riders 
and skilled outlaw horses. 

Ten wild horses had flung themselves 
out of a nearby corral and, their hoofs 

ounding out an awful thunder on the 

iaidepacked earth, were stampeding for 
liberty. After them galloped a band of 
cowboys, yip-yipping and swinging their 
ropes. 
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One of the riders, wearing a yellow 
neckerchief, spurred his mount ahead. 
His lariat swirled and struck with the 
precision of a striking snake—low on the 
neck of one of the stampeded animals. 
The hunted horse threw himself at the 
low fence along the inner edge of the 
track, cleared it and gathered himself for 
a dash across the arena. 

The yellow-neckerchiefed cowboy turned 
his horse to the fence. The lariat slacked 
as his mount leaped. And then it hap- 
pened! 

The wild horse made one splendid 
bound. It brought the lariat, fastened to 
the cowboy’s pommel, to a swift tension 
just as the pursuers reached the peak of 
their leap. 

The quick jerk threw the saddlehorse 
off balance, and dashed him, with his reck- 
less rider, to earth in a sidewise crash, a 
stunning, sickening fall. 

As that rope went taut, my _ friend 
Wherewithal Chalmers, whose other name 
is Eustace, slid from the corral fence. He 
ran to the spot where horse and rider lay. 
Other men were rushing to the scene. 
There is a swift and admirable eficiency 
at Pendleton, which shows especially tn 
times of a life-and-death crisis. 

The first man to gallop up went to the 
rider in the yellow neckerchief, who had 
staggered to his feet, and was shaking 
himself together lke a groggy, game 
prize hghter. 

But Wherewithal Chalmers went 
straight to the saddlehorse. The horse 
was on its fect, bewildered, trying to 


¥ Hosses And 


Humans 
By Wallace Smith 


DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


straighten its legs out under it. Where- 
withal had obeyed his sure instincts, and 
now he put into practice that broad, 
kindly philosophy of his. 

““Steady does it, old-timer,” said 
Wherewithal Chalmers soothingly, to the 
horse. ‘‘Just one of those incidents like 
you got to expect. Now, you mustn’t get 
the notion in your purty head that this’ll 
happen next time you go to roping at a 
steer or a hoss. It couldn’t happen again 
in a hundred years.” 

He kept on with this reassuring talk 
until the rider had climbed stiffly back 
into the saddle. When we were perched 
on the corral fence again, Wherewithal 
spoke his opinion of the event. He also 


_ spoke his opinion of men who tie ropes to 


the saddles. This, though, is an ancient 
debate between cowpunchers of two 
schools. If the wide plains of the West 
haven’t been big enough to settle the 
argument, surely there 1s not room here. 

“‘Ain’t it funny,” asked Wherewithal, 
“how folks will get all agitated about the 
human which is downed this way, and no 
one thinks to explain things to the hoss? 
Out of all the parties which saw this 
accident, that hoss is the only one which 
did not savvy how it happened. Conse- 
quently, the next time he’s out to rope 
some critter, he might get thinking of this 
fall, and get scared. That’s how good 
horses get spoiled. 


“TT’S human nature. Also, it’s what 

they call psychology. Wouldn’t a man 
get fence-shy under those circumstances? 
You bet. Take a young feller just starting 
out in life. With a good job, say, and 
doing his best and getting along great. 
And‘then fire him without any reason. 
Won’t he always be bitter, and suspicious 
of other bosses, until he’s learned the 
ain’t all like the ornery hombre chick 
fred him? It might ruin him for life. 
Well, it’s like that with the hoss.”’ 

Wherewithal returned to a concluding 
review of his creed. 

‘Which folks should remember,” he 
declared, “‘that hosses don’t pack any 
more sense than humans. Hosses 1s just 
like all us folks. No smarter and no 
unsmarter. To get along with ’em, you 
got to think like a hoss thinks—meaning 
you got to understand him—to be his 
friend, or to fetch a honest day’s work out 
of him.” 

This creed of Wherewithal’s comes from 
a lifetime in the saddle. It is the thing 
that inclines me to Wherewithal Chal- 
mers, when I am asked to name the best 
horseman I ever knew. Otherwise, the 
selection might be embarrassing. For I 
have spent much of my life in the saddle— 
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Mexican saddles, army saddles, 
Western stock saddles, hunting 
saddles—and many of my com- 
panionsareexcellentand decently 
proud horsemen. 

You would go far to find a 
picture closer than Wherewithal 
Chalmers to the ideal of the 
Western plainsman of the old 
days. Yet when he speaks of 
horses, he does not speak only of 
the range horse. He's been to 
the big cities, Wherewithal has, 
being possessed of a juvenile 
curiosity as well as an adult 
fortune. His creed is for the 
patient milk-wagon horse, the 
magnificent big fellows still to be 
seen hitched to trucks, and even 
the sleek animals of the bridle 
path. All these as well as the 
roguish cow pony. 


= EN ain’t much different,” 
4 Wherewithal has © said, 
‘whether they live in cities or in 
the great open spaces, like I’ve 
heard a dude call this part of the 
country. Full of the same cussed- 
ness, yet full of the same other 
things that make a man worth 
while knowing. And therein, like 
other ways,! hosses and humans 
are plumb similar. 

“They talk a lot about men 
being men out here. But ain’t a 
man aman who does his job any- 
where? Whether it’s selling a 


line of groceries, or chasing a ornery, moo- 


ing cow around? And ain’t a hoss a hoss, 
just the same if he’s hauling a grocery 
wagon or pouring some regardless cow- 
puncher out of the saddle? I’ll bet chat 
way.” 

The man who says such things is close 
to sixty, and he’s lean 
and hard, and there’s 
an easy swing to his 
long straight back. It’s 
the straightness that is 
made in the Western 
saddle, despite its ap- 
parent slouchiness. 
Wherewithal’s eyes are 
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The Indians raided the civilization they couldn't halt 


not the blue-gray so popular in fictional 
heroes of the West. They’re black, and 
narrowed by long vigils under the pitiless 
desert sun; but with a constant laugh 
lurking in them. 

Naturally, his hat is the sombrero type, 
but more modest of brim than most. When 
he’s in the field he cuts little vents in the 
crown, until it looks like a small dove- 
cote. 

He was born in New Mexico, in the 
shadow of the Tres Hermanas group. At 
an age when other children may have a 
rocking-horse, Wherewithal had a real 
horse of his own. Hear what he says about 
the fate of that pony, and you may under- 


“Can happen,’’your Westerner says laconically 
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stand more clearly the beginning 
of his friendly understanding for 
horses. 

‘The night my mother died,”’ 
the big fellow told me one eve- 
ning when we were camped in 
sight of the Tres Hermanas, ‘‘I 
rode that little hoss forty-five 
miles to fetch the army doctor 
and forty-five miles back. You 
see, my dad was away, fighting 
the Apaches. I was about nine 
then, I reckon, and I didn’t 
savvy hosses the way I got to 
know ’em later. But that little 
paint pony understood me, if | 
didn’t understand him. He knew 
what to do. He took me to the 
doctor and brought me back to, 
vhere my mother was. Then he 
died, an hour after we got back 
home. You hear folks say ‘purty 
as a paint pony;’ and they sure 
are purty. But to this day I 
never see one but I get to fecling 


sad-like. ”’ 


HAVE already said that he was 

christened Eustace. When 
Wherewithal Chalmers finds that 
I have written about him IJ shall 
have to explain this exposé of 
his name. At fourteen he ran 
away—to go to sea, of all things 
—and at an age when so many 
boys dream of running away to 
such a place as Wherewithal 
sought to flee. The nearest he 
achieved to a seaport was El Paso, Texas; 
and the most water he saw was in the Rio 
Grande. 

“Which, hke we know,” commented 
Wherewithal, ‘‘is not so robust as a river 
should be with that noble name.” 

So, instead of a sailor he became a cow- 
boy. The range was open in those days. 
‘The covered wagon ell moved across the 
plains. And the Indians raided the 
civilization they couldn’t halt. Where- 
withal’s father finally was killed fighting 
them, and it was thus that Chalmers’s 
home, back in the: desert, disappeared. 

But Wherewithal was at home from the 
Rio Grande to the Canadian line, from 

Oregon to the Missis- 
sippi. He was of one 
family with scores of 
those reckless young 
riders who lived a 
full life, although 
sometimes an abrupt- 
ly ended one, and 
blazed the trail of the 
great Western Efp- | 
pire. | 
And, more and 
more, he became of 
one family with 
_ horses. So much so 
that, when he _ be- 
came wealthy enough 
to retire, he—well, he 
simply couldn't. 
Instead, he became a 
whimsical wanderer 
—a mounted one, of 
course—on a perpet- 
ual pilgrimage over 
the wide range. In- 
stead of taking the 
ease he had fairly won, 
(Cont'd on page 159) 


Don’t Look At The Other Fellow 
Through A Magnifying Glass 


“To realize always that a man is just a man, 1s the biggest thing I know,” says Sir 
Henry Thornton, American-trained railroad executive, who is head of a 
Canadian system that employs more than 100,000 persons — How foot- 
ball has helped him in business, and two important lessons 
that can be learned from any competitive sport 


By Samuel Crowther 


AVE you found that playing 
football in college has helped 
you afterward in business? I 
mean, did you get anything 
out of football that is with you 
now—that you use every day?” I asked 
Sir Henry Worth Thornton—the Harry 
Thornton of a few years ago, American- 
born and American-reared railroad man. 

As president of the Canadian National 
Railways he ts now holding down one of 
the biggest railroad jobs in 
the world. Twenty-two 
thousand miles of operated 
track, a series of hotels, an 
express service, a telegraph 
system and fleets of steamers 
are under his direction. 

» “*T chink,” he answered, 
“although perhaps I ought 
not say it, that I got just 
as much out of football as 
I got out of the university 
courses. Football, or any 
other game for that matter, 
may easily be overdone. A 
man may forget that a game 
is a game, and start to make 
a business out of it. But 
hard competition in any 
game teaches a boy one big 
lesson, and hard competi- 
tion in any team game 
teaches an additional 
lesson.” 

Back in 1892 and 1893, 

laying on the eleven of the 
ee of Pennsylvania, 
Thornton was rated the 
best center in the country. 
‘Those were the days of line plunging, and 
the coaches usually picked a fat ub of a 
man for center. He was expected to stay 
put and stop plays by sheer weight. 

Thornton was thought by experts to be 
too long and lank for center; his two 
hundred pounds stretched out through six 
feet four inches. But the two hundred 

ounds were mostly quick muscle, and 

hornton, instead of waiting for the play 
to bump him, began not only to bump the 
plays, but to get down the field with the 
ad. and otherwise act in unusual fashion. 
He is the man who started the present 
style of center play. 

‘I got my lessons out of football,” he 
continued; ‘but I might as well have got 
them out of baseball, or tennis or rowing. 
I have not in mind any physical beneht 
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from playing hard games. Probably there 
is some physical benefit, but that is the 
least important side, for good health can 
be had without running the risk of break- 
ing one’s neck. Also, I am not much 
concerned as to whether hard games tell 
on a man in after years; I am fifty-three 
now, and if I had any better health I 
should not know what to do with it! 
“The big benefits that come from hard 
playing are mental, not physical. Most 


The Supply of Bad Luck 


Is Limited 


“FINHERE is a good deal in this darkest- 
hour-before-the-dawn stuff,” says Sir 
Henry Thornton. “ When everything is break- 

_ ing badly—when all the hard luck seems to 


be coming at once—I have learned that 
this is exactly the time not to quit. 
one of two things will happen: either the 
supply of hard luck will run out, and good 
luck will take its place; or you will be in the 
position of the under dog, and: new friends 
will turn up from all directions ready to root 
for you. No one but you, yourself, can put 
you down and out.” 


men who fail to do anything or to get 
anywhere in this world do not, at least so 
it seems to me, fail because of lack of 
ability. Ability 1s largely a cultivated 
quality; it is a growth requiring careful 


culture. It withers in the Ws of fear. . 


‘**Many a man is licked before he starts. 
He looks at a job and, as he looks, the job 
grows bigger and he grows smaller. The 
upshot is that he does not tackle that job. 

e does not admit to himself that he is 
afraid of it. He tells himself something to 
the effect that he is not going to make a 
fool of himself biting off more than he can 
chew. Suppose he has to compete against 
a man or a group of men—which, directly 
or indirectly, all of us have to do every day 
of the year in business. He sees that the 
man, or men, against him ts confident. 


He knows that he 1s worried and he thinks 
he shows it. Then, gradually, he estab- 
lishes himself as a little man 1n a world of 
supermen—and he is a failure. 

“The big thing that a fellow finds out 
in football, or in any other hard game, is 
that men are just men—that, if you are 
afraid, the other fellow is undoubtedly 
just as much afraid; that, if you are very 
tired and would like to quit, the other 
fellow is just as tired and would also like to 
quit; that, although some 
men are better players than 
others, the best of them are 
not supermen, and that if 
you tackle the fastest man 
in the country just above 
the knees you will stop him 
just as surely as you would 
the slowest man. Thus you 
learn in competitive sports 
that, no matter how scared 
you are, you must never 
show it. 


“TTP UNTIL 1892, the 
Pennsylvania game 
was just a practice match 
for Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton. Our teams used 
to start the games licked— 
start with the intention of 
making a good showing, 
which is something very 
different from starting a 
game to win. In that year 
we convinced ourselves that 
we could win. We lost to 
Y ale, but we beat Princeton: 
and ever since then Pennsy1- 
vania has been on the football map, not 
because a new breed of men started com- 
ing to college but because the teams broke 
the habit of getting beaten. I have played 
many a a where we ran up big scores 
on small colleges simply because their 
teams stepped out on the field licked. 
“To realize always that the other fel- 
low, is just a man is the biggest thing I 
know. Of course there is the danger of 
over-conhdence, but that does not com- 
pare with the danger of under-confidence, 
and it is soon corrected by common 
sense. The other man may be a good deal 
better than you are—and it pays to 
realize that when it is true; but if you 
keep in mind that he is only a man, your 
wits will be with you and you always have 
a sporting chance to win on the breaks. 


For 
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*‘General Grant had the idea. My 
father used to tell me a story that has 
stuck with me. On the eve of an im- 
portant battle, Grant sat unconcernedly 
smoking in his tent. His generals fussed 
and fumed about. The unconcern of their 
chief irritated them, and one asked him if 
he were not bothered about 
how the next day was going” - 
to come out. General Grant 
did not answer directly; he 
just casually remarked be- 
tween puffs: 

***Don’t you think the 
other fellow’s worried too?’ 

““A game, any game, gives 
a line on a man. I can find 
out more about a man by 
playing a round of golf with 
him than by working a week 
with him.” 


ENRY THORNTON 

has made his way in a 
most unusual fashion: 
American engineers, such as 
fee Hays Hammond and 
lerbert Hoover, have gone 
out to the fringes of civiliza- 
tion and brought back fame 
and wealth. American rail- 
way men have pushed 
through constructions in 
the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Thornton is only 
now, as chairman and presi- 
dent of the Canadian 
National Railways, touch- 
ing the fringes and the ut- 
termosts. He founded his 
reputation in that not un- 
populous adjunct of New 
York City known as Long 
Island; he further increased 
it in London, and with the 
war railroads of the Allies. 
Or to be specific: he spent 
twenty years with the Penn- 
sylvania_ Railroad, rising 
from a draftsman in Pitts- 
burgh to general superin- 


tendent of the Long Island 
Railroad. 
In IQI4, the board of 


directors of the Great 
Eastern Railway of Eng- 
land decided to depart from 
all precedent and hire an 
American manager. [hey 
asked Henry Worth Thorn- 
ton to take the place, and 
he became general manager 
—the position of manager 
corresponds to that of presi- 
dent in America—of a rail- 
way that carries one hundred 
and thirty million passengers 
a year, which is the largest 
passenger trafhc on any rail- 
road in the world. Then 
came the war, and the 
British railways were taken 
under government direction, 
with Thornton as a member of the execu- 
tive committee of managers. In 1916 he 
was asked to become deputy director of 
inland water transportation, with the rank 
of colonel in the Royal Engineers, and he 
handled all the inland navigation in 
northern France, Egypt, and Mesopota- 
mia. In the next year he was raised to 
assistant director general of movements 


general. 


ing as a draftsman on the Pennsylvania. 
England to become general manager of the Great Eastern 
Railway. During the war he was in charge of all Allied army 
transportation on the Continent, and held the rank of major 
Back in the °90’s, as ‘‘Harry 
one of the greatest football players in the United States 


and railways, with headquarters in Paris, 
and he had to do with coordinating the 
transportation of the French, Italian, and 
our own Governments. 

An American railway man himself, he 
knew all the American railway men who 
came over to take charge of our troops and 


Sir Henry Worth Thornton, president of the Canadian National 
Railways, holds one of the largest and most difficult railway 
jobs in the world. He was born in Indiana fifty-three years 
ago, and received his training on American railroads, start- 
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supplies; he knew Samuel M. Felton, who 
was in charge of the war railways at the 
United States end, and he had worked for 
years with General Atterbury of the Penn- 
sylvania, who had charge of the military 
railways in France. He knewthe American 
methods and men, and also he knew the 
English methods and men. A little later 
he was raised to be deputy director 


Later he went to 


Thornton, he was 


general, with the rank of brigadier general, 
and in 1918 became inspector general of 
transportation, with the rank of major 
general—which put him in charge of all the 
army transportation on the Continent. 

In 1919, expecting to spend the rest of 
his life in England as a railway manager, 
he became a British subject 
and was made a Knight 
Commander of the Order of 
the British Empire; he also 
received the Legion of Honor 
from France, a decoration 
from Belgium, and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal 
from the United States, and 
is incidentally a Doctor of 
Science—a degree conferred 
by the University of Penn- 
sylvania. All of which goes 
to account for his present 
description, which in full is: 
Major General Sir Henry 
Worth Thornton, K. B. E. 

That has not bothered 
him. It did, however, in- 
terest the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada. 
That Government had on 
its hands various railroad 
legacies, comprising some 
twenty-two thousand miles 
of operated track, stretching 
from the east to the west, a 
series of big hotels, an ex- 
press service reaching all 
over Canada, a telegraphic 
system with more than a 
hundred thousand miles of 
wire, a chain of radio broad- 
casting stations, a fleet of 
steamers on the Pacific and, 
as a side line, a government- 
owned trading fleet of sixty- 
six vessels sailing from 
Canada to all parts of the 
world. Altogether, the sys- 
tem employs something 
more than a hundred thou- 
sand people, and the book 
value of the railways alone 
is around two billion dollars. 


N 1921 the Dominion of 

Canada lost a very large 
sum of money on its opera- 
tions—with every chance of 
the defhcit becoming larger 
rather than smaller. The 
Government looked around 
for a good, strong pair of 
shoulders to which it could 
shift the burden, and the 
shoulders that they best 
liked belonged to Sir Henry, 
so they asked him to take 
charge. He did, on condi- 
tion that he might run the 
railways as railways, and 
not as part of a political 
machine. In less than two 
years he has cut the deficit 
by almost one half and has 
turned an operating deficit of three 
million dollars into an operating surplus of 
more than twenty millions. That ts, he is 
swinging one of the largest and most 
difficult railway jobs in the world. 

““Now, take the team play side of 
game, he went on. “ Being licked before 
you start is the most frequent cause of 


failuré, bug-gumpjng (Gontinued on page 82) 
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ing absurdly young 
es about college—it was like old times 


They sat on an old log, Jo look 
knickers, and he told her stori 
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The Tomboy » 


A story 


By Nelia Gardner White 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY VICTOR C. ANDERSON 


ROM the time she was old 
enough to climb fences, Jo 
Meadows was known all along 
Farmer’s Creek as “that Mea- 
dows tomboy.” She got into 
more deviltry than the three handsome 


Meadows boys put together; and beside | 


the two girls, Alice and Lucia—“ Well,” 
folks said, ‘‘there’s always an odd one in 
every family!” 7 

Jo was the Meadows’s odd one. She 
learned to shoot when she was ten, and 
once she shot a hole through the mmister’s 
hat from the barn window. When she 
was fifteen, she killed a deer up near the 
salt lick. She never hunted after that, 
but people always remembered that deer. 

She used to ride “belly-flop” down 
two-mile Sluice Hill on a homemade sled. 
And once she bet Dave Hershiser, from 
the next farm, her best slingshot against 
a cigar box full of ‘“‘aggies” that she 
could climb the Farmer’s Creek meeting 
house steeple. She won the aggies—and 
no one ever knew that she got deathly 
dizzy at the top. She trailed her father 
all over the farm and mimicked his stride, 
his husky voice, his gestures. 

“Best farmer of the bunch!” her 
father was wont to say of her. And once, 
when they were racing against a coming 
storm to get the hay in, she kept up with 
the boys in pitching. 

When Alice and ace began to huddle 
in corners, and giggle over notes they'd 
received in school, Jo laughed scornfully 
at them. 

‘‘Don’t see any sense in being crazy 
about boys!” she said once. ‘What's 
so wonderful about "em? They can’t do 
anything I can’t!” 

And later, when the two girls began 
‘‘ going with the boys” to country dances 
and parties, Jo stayed at home. . 

Now and then she went to coasting 
parties. But she pulled her own sled up 
the hill and, like as not, walked home 
alone afterward—though sometimes Dave 
Hershiser tagged along. 

Alice and ac were older; but Jo 
took charge of things around the house. 
She could cook pretty well at ten and, 
even then, made no bones of a roast or an 
apple pie. Folks said, ‘John Meadows 
did wonderful to bring up them six 
children, stark livin’ alone, and have ’em 
turn out so good.” ‘lhough sometimes 
they added, “Of course, there’s Jo— 
she’s a wild un all right—but the rest 
are certainly good children!” 

They didn’t know that John Meadows 
depended more on Jo than on all the rest 
put together. He didn’t know it him- 
self. He took great delight in Allie and 
Lucia, they were so like their mother— 
and he did not realize how he always 
turned to Jo when he wanted anything 
done, or how he relaxed when he was 
alone with her. 


Jo sensed his dependency, even when 
she was tiny, and she lived up to it. 
She might not be so pretty as Alhte and 
Lucia with their black hair and eyes and 
apple-blossom cheeks—in fact, she wasn’t 
pretty at all to most folks, with her 
straight brown hair, and her gray eyes 
and wide, boyish grin. But she knew 
that her father turned to her, as he had 
to her mother—in those dim days when 
there had been a mother—and she got 
more of a thnill out of that fact than the 
other girls did out of their notes and their 
beaus. Se 

One by one, the boys married and left 
Farmer’s Creek. | 

““You’re the only boy I’ve got left,” 
John Meadows said to To on Fred’s wed- 
ding day. “Guess I’ll have to send you 
to ‘Ag’ school so as you can help me run 
the farm.” a a ae 

Jo’s heart leaped to that. He was 
joking; but she would—that’s just what 
she’d do! She got up early every morn- 
ing after that, and drove the rattling 
little motor truck to the milk station. 

But when she finished high school, 
there was a bad year for crops. Alice 
finished the same year, and Alice had 
pe to go to State College. Dave 

ershiser was there, and a couple of other 
boys from town. 

Jo had one day of rebellion. She left 
the house after breakfast and rode clear 
up to the Rod and Gun Club. On the 
way, she met Dave Hershiser coming 
home from the milk station. 

‘“*S’matter?” he called to her. “‘What’s 
the grouch about?” 

She rode by without answering. She 
couldn’t answer. She had a lump in her 
throat that made words stick. 

There was something about Dave— 
he wasn’t like the rest of the boys—and 
he had said he’d take her on some good 
hikes if she came up to State this fall for 
the ‘Ag’ course. So she couldn’t answer 
Dave. When she got up to the camp, she 
sat down on the steps, her square chin 
cupped in her two brown hands, her 
steady gray eyes staring out into the 
sun-flecked woods. 

“I didn’t know I’d been counting on 
it so!” she thought. 


HOSE hikes with Dave—gymnasium 

—football games—knowing how to get 
the most out of soil, how to plant and 
prune, how to care for cattl—and—and 
those hikes with Dave! 

She could see Dave, lean, brown, gay- 
eyed, curly-haired. Her own eyes smarted, 
but she didn’t cry. Jo never cried. She 
never had, since that time when she’d 
fallen from the porch railing and her 
father had said to a neighbor, “Jo never 
cries!’ But she felt all strange and hard 
within. 

“Te'll mean money to us if I go,” she 


rebelled. 
married! 
oe 
ut that day finished it. She fought it 

out up there on the still camp porch; and 
Alice never knew there was a fight. John 
Meadows knew, a little. The day Alice 
went he said to Jo: 

‘““Maybe, next year, we can make it 
for the two of you.” 

And Jo grinned back at him, as if it 
didn’t matter, though both were thinking 
that it did matter, a lot. 


ALONG in November, a member of the 
school board came to the house and 
wanted to know if Jo would take District 
Number Six for the rest of the year. The 
teacher they’d hired had broken her 
contract, got homesick. 

“Couldn’t manage the big boys, I 
guess,” he laughed. “But you’ve got 
a lot of spunk, Jo, you’d make out all 
right, I bet!” 

Jo just laughed. 

“Well, you think it over,” he said. 
“The wages is good, forty-five a month, 
and it’s right next door to you, like.” 

“‘T wasn't cut out for school-teaching, ” 
Jo said. She wasn’t even serious about it. 

But that night she noticed for the first 
time how gray her father was getting. 

‘*T chought Alice had plenty of clothes 
to start with,” he said abruptly at the 
supper table. ‘‘What’s this new dress 
she’s wanting? I’ve borrowed on the 
apples already—don’t know where I’m 
going to rake up any more.” 

It wasn’t’ like him to complain, and 
Jo was startled. She made her decision 
without much fuss, just one wave of 
intense dislike; then she said it: 

‘Well, if you think we can manage 
here at the house, I could take Number 
Six. It’s close by, so I could be here for 
meals all right.” 

The relic in his eyes was payment. 

So Jo, just out of high school, went to 
teaching—and Alice had her new dress 
and joined a sorority. Jo hated teaching, 
for all she ‘chad spunk.” She liked to dig 
things out for herself, butshe didn’t know 
how to give them second-hand to others. 
And those big boys! Night after night, 
Jo came home, sick-tired with the effort 
of making those boys benave. And those 
problems in eighth-grade arithmetic that 
she got stuck on one day when the super- 
intendent came visiting. Horrible days 
—Jo never forgot them. 

ut she mimicked the superintendent 
for her father, especially the scene when 
he had informed her that middies weren’t 
dignihed for a teacher; and when the 
Tolliver-Jones feud was carried into the 
schoolroom, she made a serial joke of 
that. 

And all the time, how she hated it! 
Some—mornings it seemed to her she 


“And Alice, Alice’ll just get 
Ie’s all she’s going for—the 
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absolutely could not go out of that door 
and over to the little schoolhouse, with 
its Bud Tolliver and its saucy Sally Jones. 
But she went, and once a month there 
was the check for forty-five dollars. She 
still managed to dein the poultry and 
take the milk to the station. 


EAR Christmas she dressed a hundred 

chickens to send up to the city. She 
made great plans for Christmas. Alice 
and Dave would be home, and the boys 
and Lucia were coming, too. Lucia 
worked in Bradfield now. Jo hadn’t 
known before how much she was missin 
Alice. She planned a party—Alice loved 
parties. She had stuff for a new dress, 
rose crépe de chine, for Alice’s present, 
and Maude Fromont was coming to 
make it up. 

Maybe one night, if there was snow 
enough, they could go coasting. And 
Dave—Dave would be over every day. 
Dave loved fried cakes; she must’ make 
up a big batch. And butternut fudge; 
Alice always wanted butternut fudge. 
She must get some nuts down out of the 
attic and crack them. | 

But the second night before Alice was 
to come home, the ’phone rang. Jo’s 
father answered it. hen he came out 
to the kitchen his face was sober. 

“Alice isn’t coming,” he said. ‘“‘She’s 
telegraphed she wants to go to a house 
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a ee City, I guess they 
said. 

Jo stood still by the kitchen table—she 
was picking a chicken for a last order 
from town—and she dropped the chicken, 
and stared eehelevinels at her father. 

‘““Seems as if she might have waited 
for that,” John Meadows said, “when 
all the rest are coming!” 

Jo’s own sick disappointment merged 
into pity for her father. 

“Oh, well, she said’ something about 
coming at mid-year’s, and that’s not so 
far off. We’ll pack up a good box and 
send it!” 

But she remembered the hours her 
father had spent painting up the old bobs 
for the coasting party, and she felt hard 
toward Alice. 

They had a jolly time, though, with 
Arlie’s little boys there, and all. They 
had the party, and danced till morning. 
Dave didn’t come over. He was just 
home for Christmas Day—he was invited 
to the same party as Alice. But they did 
have a good time, all of them. Jo kept 
them all shouting with laughter over the 
Tollivers and the Joneses. 

Only, once, Arlie said, “What you got 
all these butternuts cracked for, 1 
Come on—make us some butternut 
candy!” 

Jo turned her face away. 

“Oh, Jo’s been going since morning,” 


her father said. ‘“‘She’s too tired to 
make candy! You go out and get a pan 
of snow, Arlie; I’ll make some maple 
wax.” 

Jo felt a surge of love for her father so 
big that it seemed her heart would burst. 
How good of him—to see she couldn’t 
make butternut fudge with Alice not 
there. Ten minutes later she was giving 
them an exhibition of Old Lady Tolliver 
grunting about her “rheumatiz”’ and her 
daughters-in-law, and no one would have 
dreamed that she had a care in the world. 


Je WAS pretty well tired out by spring. 
She could stand lots of hard work, Jo 
—but Sally Jones and Bud Tolliver had 
decided to end the feud between them, 
and their mothers laid it all up to Jo. 
They came to the schoolhouse and told 
her so in no uncertain terms. Jo, frank, 
and scornful of petty grudges, almost 
broke under the strain of acting as buffer. 
But she still made a joke of it to her 
father. 

Alice didn’t come home for Easter, 
either. Jo had made up her mind not to 
expect it; but it hurt, nevertheless. Then, 
one day, Dave came over and wanted her 
to go after arbutus with him, and the 
April sky began to sing with color, the 
trail to the woods came sweet and glowing. 

She laughed more wholécheartedty than 
in months, as they swung alon 
the faint green of the beeches and bicches. 
She made Dave throw back his curly head 
and shout with laughter over Sally’s 
mother. And Dave seemed more like 
himself, more free and happy, more like 
the old pal who had bet his “‘aggies” 
against her slingshot. They sat on an 
old log, and he told her stories about 
college—it was like old times. 

It was: “‘Do you remember how we 
used to go ‘poling the creek’?” 

“Oh, yes!) And one Sunday, when | 
had on my first white shoes—you dared 
me. It was spring and the creek was 
"most ten feet across, and I vaulted right 
into the muddy bank!” 

Or: ‘‘Do you remember the_ birch 
tree that we used to climb up in and play 
tree tag? Lordy, it’s a wonder you 
weren't killed, Jo; I’ve seen you drop 
hfteen feet out of that tree!” 

But after they had gathered the arbutus, 
Dave said, a little embarrassedly: 

‘Kind of thought Alice 
—away like this _ for 
Easter—might like a box 
of this stuff.” 

“Sure she would,” 
said Jo. 

But the April blueness 
was gray. The sweet- 
ness and the lovely green- 
ness was rowan-bitter 
and mistily colorless. 

That night, after Jo 
had done the dishes, she 
went to her room. She 
sat down on the floor by 
the little dormer win- 
dows, and buried her 


under 


**One Sunday, when I 
had on my first white 
shoes—you dared me! It 
was spring and the creek 
was ’most ten feet across 
and I vaulted _ right 
into the muddy bank!” 


The Tomboy, by NELIA GARDNER WHITE 


They were very near, those two, as 
they sat there by the old kerosene 
lamp. . . . Sometimes Jo would 
think, with a little half-smile, that 
she had more than lots of girls, 
even without that — that other 


head in her arms on the sill. Up the 
creek came the myriad sweet night smells 
of April. The air was warm, caressed like 
loving hands. Jo sat there for more than 
an hour, her head down, her heart 
strangely numb. After that, she got up 
abruptly, undressed, and got into bed, a 
wry little smile on her lips. She closed 
her eyes. : 

“‘T’ll get to sleep and forget all about 
it,’ she said. 

But when the dawn came in with carols 
and soft whispers, she still lay wide-eyed, 
questioning, hurting. 


CHOOL was over at last; but it was a 

strange summer. Alice had a friend 
there for three weeks, a sophisticated, tall, 
handsome girl, who only smiled indul- 
gently when Jotried to be funny, and who 
came down at ten every morning for 
breakfast. Dave was there a lot. He 
took the girls everywhere. 
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Sometimes Jo went along, but not 
when she could avoid it. She seemed 
out of place in her middy and knickers 
beside Alice and her friend in their pretty, 
bright sports clothes. She felt in the way, 
too, and there seemed such a host of things 
to be done at the house. Alice wasn’t lazy, 


but she somehow just didn’t see things. 


One day Dave came over, before the 
girls were up, to see about a picnic. Jo 
was in the kitchen making fried cakes. 

“Gee, those smell good!” he said, 
peyine himself. He grinned at Jo. 


“Never think of you as housekeeper. 
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Always think of you as out in the felds 
or riding horseback. Remember the time 
you stood up on old Doll and trained 
foracircus lady?” Then, a little soberly, 
as he took another ‘fried cake, “But I 
suppose somebody has to make the fried 
cakes here.” 

Then Alice called down to Dave. But 
the day was somehow warmed. There 
weren't so many warm places, though. 

Jo hoped, even up to the time college 
opened, that she’d be able to go too. She 
planned her clothes, fussing over worn old 
things, “saving (Continued on page 106) 


Why “Jimmie” Gleason Wants 
‘To Raise Mules 


He wrote a play which from the very first night was a big success of the sea- 
son—Yet he had been four years trying to get this same play produced. 
These years of stubborn struggle, he says, gave him a fellow feel- 
ing for mules, and he thinks that we need more of them 


ROADWAY has turned up, this 
year, one of those romances in 
real life which rival any that are 
told in its theatres. The hero of 
the late season is James Gleason, 

Jimmie” Gleason he is called by whole 
regiments of friends. 

A host of these friends have known and 
loved him for years. But it was not until 
january Ist, 1925,.that the capricious 
ady known as Dame Fortune decided, 
with abrupt enthusiasm, to join them. 

Up to that time, frowning on Jimmie 
Gleason had been a habit with her. It 
hung on like a chronic disease. Then 
suddenly, on the evening of New Year’s 
Day, the lady turned over a new leaf and 
greeted Jimmie Gleason with a beaming 
smile. She has been beaming ever since. 

The event which caused this change of 
heart was the opening of a new play called 
“Is Zat So?” Gleason had written the 
play in collaboration with Richard Taber, 
and was to act its leading réle. For four 
years he had worked and begged and 
schemed to get it produced. 

It has been in practically every mana- 
gers office in New York. In—and out 
again! Meanwhile, in collaboration with 
another friend, George Abbott, he had 
written a second play, called ‘The Fall 
Guy.” That, too, had been languishing in 
the limbo of managerial desks. 

Those two plays have jumped now out 
of the limbo of neglect into the limelight of 
success. [hey are making Jimmie Gleason 
rich and famous. They are adding legions 
of new friends to the regiments he already 
had. 

To-day, he and his clever, charming 
wife are living in their own New York 
house. A year ago they were occupying a 
small apartment, with the rent six months 
in arrears. But you will admit that they 
must be extraordinary, for their little 
landladv, Rae Miontin, declared they 
could stay until the rent was six vears 
behind! She said she knew they would 
come out all right in the end; come out, 
you understand, not go out. 

Her faith in them was rewarded sooner 
than she anticipated. Last winter, 
Gleason presented her with an interest in 
“Is Zat Sof” a gift which convinces her, 
with agreeable frequency, that she was a 
wonderful judge of character when she 
put her trust in the Gleasons. 

A year ago, Jimmie Gleason’s name 
was among those posted in the Lambs 
Club because of unpaid dues. ‘To-day, in 
that same club, a bellboy respectfully 
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By Mary B. Mullett 


approaches him and says, ‘Your car is 
waiting, Mr. Gleason.” . . . It is like the 
fairy tales we used to love—and still love, 
for that matter. 

“‘I almost laugh 1n his face,”’ Gleason 
told me, with a humorous chuckle. 

“It was right there, in the Lambs Club,” 
he went on, “that this whole business 
started. One day, toward the beginning 
of 1921, Dick Taber and I were lunching 
there and discussing our respective tales of 
woe. 

“They were pretty much alike. Both 
of us were out of a job. Both of us had 
been in a run of plays that were nothing 
but flops and failures. I had just made 
what ought to be a world’s record: seven 
consecutive failures in one season! I 
could get engagements, but what good 
did that do me? Rehearse four weeks 
without pay, act a week or two with pay, 
then close! Repeat that program seven 
times running, and you almost forget 
what a dollar looks like. 

“Most of those seven plays were tried 
out—and snuffed out—in Atlantic City. 
Why, I went to that town so often that 
one of the newspapers down there re- 
ferred to me as ‘a local favorite.’ That’s 
one of my pet jokes now; but it wasn’t 
so funny at the time. 

“Well, having seen so many plavs come 
to a more or less violent end, Dick and 
I held a sort of post mortem—like a 
coroner’s jury, trying to fhgure out the 
causes of death. We decided that the 
plavs we had been in deserved to die. We 
didn’t like them ourselves and we didn’t 
blame the public for not liking them. 
“*FINHE only way for us to get parts in 

a good play,’ we said, ‘is to write 
one for ourselves.’ 

‘““Of course we were just kidding. We 
never had written a play, and we didn’t 
seriously intend to do it then. But, just 
to kill time, because we hadn’t anything 
else to do, we sat there all the afternoon 
and worked out a plot which had a nice 
fat part for each of us. 

“When I went home I said to my wife, 
‘Had a lot of fun to-day. Dick Taber 
and I made up a story for a play.’ 

‘““T told her what the story was; and we 
talked and laughed about it just as Dick 
and I had. That was all. 

‘But our subconscious minds must 
have kept on the job all night while we 
were asleep, for the next morning we both 
woke up at the same moment, sat up in 
bed, looked at each other, and announced 


in chorus, “That idea is too good to lose!’ 

‘Funny; wasn’t it?” 

“After breakfast, I ’phoned Dick. And, 
do you know, he and his wife had done 
almost exactly the same thing that «ce 
had done? We all had the same hunch. 
And that day we four started to work it 
out together. 

“‘I don’t believe any other play ever 
was written the way that one was. You 
see, a!l of us knew the theatre. Every one 
of us had been on the stage. So we had a 
background of practical training and 
experience. 


“TT HIS was the way we worked: Dick 
and I would plan a scene, and I would 

lunk it out on an old typewriter I had. 
are I would read it to Dick and he 
would criticize and make suggestions, until 
finally I’d tear the whole thing up and 
Write out a new draft. — - 

“When we had the scene in fairly 
good shape, we would act it. Sometimes 
all four of us were 1n it. Sometimes Dick 
and his wife, Mary Ellen Hanley, did a 
scene, while Lucille and I watched and 
made suggestions. Or my wife and I 
would act, while the Tabers sat in judg- 
ment. 

“Most plays are radically different, 
when the public sees them, from what 
they were when they were accepted for 
production. The changing goes on even 
after they have been produced. But our 
play, ‘Is Zat So?’ is given to-day prac- 
tically as it was when we finished writing 
it. Every scene was rehearsed over an 
over again, in a hundred different forms, 
back there in our little old apartment. 
We didn’t turn out a half-baked product. 
Maybe,” he laughed, “‘that’s the reason 
other folks didn’t roast tt. 

‘* People seem to think it 1s strange that 
a couple of beginners, lke Dick and me, 
could write a successful play at the first 
whack. But they don’t realize what it 
was that put the punch into that whack! 
Years of experience on the stage; years of 
learning how to appeal to an audience; 
months of writing and testing; of re- 
writing and retesting; the constant help 
of two of the cleverest women and best 
wives that ever lived. Don’t forget that 
last item. It’s the most important one on 
the list. 

“Well, we finished the play in the 
winter of 31921—and then waited four 
vears to get it produced! Of course we 
didn’t just sit and wait. We had to eat 
nowrand then) (Continued on page 152) 


Wide World Studio Fames Gleason and his Mother 


‘J IMMIE” GLEASON is the star and co-author of 
, ‘Is Zat So?” a recent Broadway production which is 
literally a howling success. His collaborator, Richard 
Tabor, peddled the play from manager to manager for 
four years before one took a chance on it. However, after 
‘Is Zat So?” was put on, the producers fell over them- 
selves to get their hands on “The Fall Guy,” a play 


written by James Gleason and George Abbott, a fellow 
actor. Mr. Gleason says he was “born to the stage.” 
Both his parents and his grandparents were actors. 
‘Jimmie’ made his stage début at the age of two months 
and except for a few terms at school and two years in 
the army, he has been acting ever since. Mr. Gleason 
is married and has a grown son. 
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Salveson Studio, Minn. 


AT THE close of the war, when the bottom dropped out 
of wheat, and many Minnesota farms were mortgaged to 
the hilt, it was Peter Engelstad, with his fine alfalfa-fed 
dairy herd and his comfortable bank account, who 
pointed the way to recovery in a section where wheat 
had long been king. Engelstad began life in Norway. 
Following his graduation from college; he became a 
bookkeeper, but found the work distasteful. At twenty- 
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Peter Engelstad 


five years of age, he set out with his family to join his 
father, who had already emigrated to Minnesota. For 
thirty years after he settled on the prairie, he plodded 
doggedly along, barely keeping his head above water. 
But eventually his faith in himself, in the soil, and in 
alfalfa was justified. He is sixty-eight years old. He 
has nine grown children, seven of whom help him run 
one of the “show farms” of Minnesota. 


Peter Engelstad Made Hay 
While His Neighbors Laughed 


“This is a wheat country!” they said; but Engelstad planted alfalfa, and that’s 
why he came to be the hero and leader of the Red River Valley—As a 
homesteader in Minnesota he suffered incredible hardships; but 
now he has a fine home, a great farm, and his children 
and grandchildren live in plenty all about him 


By William S. Dutton 


ORTY-THREE years ago Peter 
Engelstad came into Minnesota, 
a homesteader, with just an ox 
team and open sled, and his two 
bare hands. 

The land was unbroken prairie, and 
brush and woods. Peter was in debt. He 
had no farm implements, except a few 
hand tools and a grubbing hoe and ax. A 
single sack of flour made up his store of 

rovisions. He had set his heart upon 
ing a business man, not a farmer. 

Yet Peter’s head was up. He was 
Norwegian, and he had come to America 
in order that he and his might have a 
chance to make a living. He built 
his home—a one-room shack thatched with 

ass—through which the rain came. 

forking side by side as the baby slept 
near by, he and his wife cleared their land. 
Four hundred acres they cleared by hand! 
F or ae years they toiled sixteen hours 
a day . 

Those first years they spread their bed- 
ding on the uncarpeted floor, because they 
had no bed. They ate from a trunk top, 
because they had no table. They saw 
their crops laid flat by hail, and drowned 
out by rains, and blighted by frosts! But 
when others in despair gave up and quit 
that country, which seemed to have 
forgotten, Peter took the little he had 
saved and added their lands to his. 

He saw further than they. He kept 
faith in what he had begun. ie he told me 
—an expression I had not heard before— 
he kept on wishing ahead! 

He studied. In those long Minnesota 
winters, when the cold was twenty below 
and the snow almost buried his shack, he 
read, and analyzed, and planned. His 

low had turned up clay in his fields. He 
bnew that clay was often rich in lime—so 
one spring he planted a few acres in 
alfalfa, the strange new legume hay which 
the books said thrived tn lime-rich land. 

Other farmers farther to the south were 
growing alfalfa. It rid the helds of weeds, 
enriched the soil, and it was an excellent 
forage for cattle. But it was a self-perpet- 
uating crop which was left in the ground 
through the winter. The frosts of north- 
west Minnesota sink deep, and the sum- 
mers are short. 

“‘You’re too far north for alfalfa,” 
Peter was told. 

Neighbors advised Peter that he was 
wasting his time and his land. Wheat was 
the king crop of the Red River Valley, 


which was a “one crop” country. Not 
a few laughed at Peter and his ideas. 

But the alfalfa Peter planted grew! Its 
roots went deeper than he frost. Climate, 
soil, rainfall—alike they proved favorable, 
and Peter added to his alfalfa acreage. 

He began to build a fine dairy herd, 
which he fed on alfalfa. He added build- 
ings to his farm plant in which to house 
his growing herd, and silos in which to 
store green forage for winter. Though he 
continued to plant wheat, he cut down the 
wheat acreage, and alternated it with 
other crops. 

“When my wheat brings in no profit,” 
he said, “I'll have my cows to fall back on. 
When wheat ts profitable I'll still have the 
proht from my cows. Every farmer in 
this valley should plant alfalfa, if only for 
safety.” 

The countryside shrugged its indiffer- 
ence. Peter’s big barns tied up good 


money, it argued, and such barns weren’t 


needed for wheat. Besides, weren’t wheat 
prices steadily advancing? Only a few 
paid any pee | to Peter Engelstad. 

And the years passed. 


HE war came. American wheat prices 

soared. As a man, the Nemhwee 
planted wheat, and more wheat. The 
fields were harvested, plowed, and put 
into wheat again—wheat on top of wheat. 
The Northwest went wheat-wild. It made 
money. 

The laugh was on Peter. 

But it was not an altogether certain 
sort of laugh. Peter’s fewer acres in wheat 
were yielding him more in bushels; where- 
as the others who had clung solely to 
wheat planted more but each year har- 
vested less. The all-wheat farmers, all 
along, had been taking from the richness 
of their soil and not putting back. By 
rotating with alfalfa and other crops, and 
by keeping a large herd of cattle, Peter 
had steadily been adding to the richness 
of his land. : 

Then the war stopped. 

World conditions altered. Suddenly, 
wheat became a doubtful and then a 

rohtless crop. The fields were impover- 
ished. Where prosperity had been, came 
depression and want. Trouble settled over 
the great Northwest wheat country like a 
blight. The Red River Valley faced ruin. 

Mortgages were foreclosed because the 
farmers could not meet their interest 
charges. Notes were left unpaid in the 
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banks. Wheat farm after wheat farm was 
abandoned, and unrest arose like a destroy- 
ing dragon. Bankers and business men, 
dependent upon the farmer for prosperity, 
cast about in desperate haste to see what 
could be done. The whole nation became 
concerned over the plight of the North- 
west. 


ND in Pennington County, Minnesota, 
a county as hard struck as any, lay 
Peter Engelstad’s farm. It now embraced 
more than seven hundred acres. On the 
site of the humble shack, wherein Peter, his 
wife, and baby had made their bed on the 
a big brick house, equipped 
with bath, heat, and electric lights; and 
near by stood the up-to-date home of one 
of Peter’s seven sons! 

Four big modern barns were Peter’s, in 
which were paved stables, sanitary drain- 
age, running fresh water for every cow and 
horse stall, electricity, and every facility 
of scientific agriculture. There were four 
big silos, filled with forage. There were 
big farm horses bred of registered sires, 
sheep heavy with wool, fat hogs, and sleek 
Guernsey milk cows—in all more than 
three hundred head of fine stock. The 
dairy herd was conceded to rank with the 
best in Minnesota. The farm was one of 
the finest in all the land. 

The bankers, and the business men, and 
the investigators who came from all over 
the West, paused at that farm. Others 
had been hit and gone down in the wheat 
crash. Peter Engelstad had been hit, but 
he still stood square on his two feet! 

“IT had my alfalfa,” he explained sim- 
ply, “‘and I had my cows. They tided 
me over.” 

Then he showed them his first stand of 
alfalfa, planted twenty years before and 
for twenty years derided. 

“See,” he said; “the yield this year will 
be as heavy as it was in the first vears, and 
other stands are as good. I get four and a 
half tons to the acre, in two cuttings, and 
alfalfa now brings twenty dollars a ton—a 
return per acre which wheat here never 
brought. This ts an alfalfa valley.” 

And this time nobody laughed! 

Instead, up and down the Red River 
country, from Pennington’s bankers and 
business men and farmers, rang the 
injunction: ‘Plant alfalfa! This valley 
soil was made for it! If you don’t believe 
it, go and see what Peter Engelstad has 
done!” 
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They came from twenty counties; from 
the plains of North Dakota; from all over 
the wheat country. Pictures of Peter 
Engelstad’s alfalfa fields, and of his barns, 
his cattle, and his home, were posted by 
the railroads as far off as Seattle, to attract 
men back to the abandoned fields. In that 
autumn of 1923, the bankers of Thief 
River Falls, the Pennington County seat, 
bought 30,000 pounds of alfalfa seed to 
a‘stribute to farmers on credit. The next 
year they bought 40,000 pounds. In 
Penn. gton County alone, in those two 

ears, were planted seven thousand five 

undred acres of alfalfa. Ten thousand 
acres are being added this year, and 
thousands more in other counties. 

And in Pennington, in December, 1923, 
a day was set aside for all the Red River 
Valley, to be known henceforth as Alfalfa 
Day—a day of annual thanksgiving and 
celebration. A huge palace, built entirely 
of alfalfa, gay with colored lights, was 

laced on a main corner in Thief River 

alls. Alfalfa was in shop windows, in 
homes, and on sidewalks. Men wore it in 
their lapels. Farmers, who had driven 
in over snow-bound roads in_ bob-sleds, 
had alfalfa in the bridles of their teams. 
Experts in alfalfa were there, high 
officials of great railroads, reporters from 
distant city newspapers, and the editors 
of important farm journals. There was 
festivity. and rejoicing, for the depression 
was conquered! And they sang of alfalfa, 
and of Peter Engelstad. They wrote a 
song especially for the occasion and 
Peter was the ere of that song. 


TRAVELED fifteen hundred miles to 

his farm, four miles out of Thief River 
Falls, just to have a talk with him. 

He was in workaday clothes when I saw 
him. The old blue cotton shirt which he 
wore was faded from many washings; his 
trousers were soiled and patched; his bi 
hands were rough, calloused, and enaeled 
with toil, like the branches of a tough old 
oak. But with those hands he had built a 
thing of beauty in a wasteland! He had 
set a goal and gained it. He had reared a 
family of seven sons and two daughters 
into good American citizenship and right- 
eousness. And he had blazed a broad trail 
over which a whole 

reat farm country, _, 
altering in adver- 
sity, might go with 
sure steps and pros- 


per. 

I like to think of 
Peter Engelstad, 
primarily, as a pio- 
neer. His people 
have always been on 
the edge of things, 
frontiersmen push- 
ing out—out beyond 
cities and civiliza- 
tion and luxury, but 
rooting deep once 
they settle. That 
day of our talk we 
sat opposite each 
other in the parlor 
of the brick home, 
with its hot-water 
heat and city con- 
veniences. Outside 
it was zero and the 
snow was still deep 
on the ground, 
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though back from where I had come it was 
spring. 

A small man—his head scarcely higher 
than my shoulders when he stood—Peter 
sat on his chair’s edge, big kands, idle for 
once, on his knees. His heavy shoes didn’t 
belong on that soft carpet. There was a 
shyness, a questioning uncertainty in his 
brown eyes, which wouldn’t have been 
there had I met him at the plow. But 
gradually the shyness receded; the look of 
one feed to wide spaces, to the open and 
to the winds, and to seeing beyond the 
day’s toil to the harvest, came into those 
brown eyes. The man emerged and told 
me of his boyhood in Norway. 

‘I’m sixty-seven years old,” he said. 
“I was born not far see Hamar, in Nor- 
way, and my father was a tailor. There 
were six children in the family, too many 
for a tailor to keep without their work. We 
all worked as soon as we could, even while 
we went to school. In Norway all worked 
except the very rich. We were poor. 

‘“‘Early I said I wanted to be a busi- 
ness man, because I was quick at figures 
and learned readily from books. hen 
twelve years old, I took work with a 
farmer, so I could earn enough to keep 
up my school. I lived on the farm and 
worked there for five years, until I was 
seventeen. All I earned I spent on edu- 
cation. , 

‘Father barely made a living. He was 
dissatished and kept talking of America. 
Our people were going to America—to 
Minnesota and to North Dakota and 
other parts of the West. They wrote back 
of the wonderful level land that was free 
to be had by anyone, and of how trades- 
men were needed. One day Father said 
suddenly, ‘Ill go! There’s no chance 
here!’ Mother told him that when he 
was ready she would follow. ‘Oh, it 
won't be long,’ said Father. But it 
wasn’t to be for ten years!” 

“And you went with your father?” 

“Father went alone,” replied Peter. 


“In Veldoe, the community where we 
lived, I had been given a scholarship; but, 
of course, when he left I had to quit school 
and go to work on a farm, for two dollars 
a year, clothing, and board. Five years I 
worked. Then with my wages, and with 


Peter Engelstad and one of his four-horse teams. 


the tips I had received from visitors to the 
farm, amounting in all to twenty dollars, 
I went back to school for two years.” 

There was no opportunity for Peter to 
earn money while a student, as there ts in 
most American colleges. He had either to 
work or to study. He told me he went 
without needed clothing during the bitter 
Norwegiart winters, and himself patched 
and mended the worn clothing he had. He 
denied himself every amusement; but he 
won his diploma. 

““Was it worth the price you paid?” | 
asked him. 

“I was a peasant and I had Iittle,” 
answered Peter. ‘‘I desired much which 
many thought above me. I knew the price 
in advance, and I paid it willingly. 

“One must always pay,” he went on. 
““Te’s a rule that there’s a price. It’s up to 
us; we may have or go without, as we 
wish.” 

““What was the greatest thrill you got 
out of graduating?’ I wanted to know. 

“It was this,”” he smiled, ‘‘I could eat 
regularly again. For the first time in six 
years, I didn’t have to give up my dinner 
for a schoolbook!” 


HE BECAME a bookkeeper at Brum- 
merdalen, a townnot far trom his moth- 
er'shome in Hamar. Two years of this, and 
with his savings and some help from his 
employer, he was again ready to resume 
his schooling. This time he entered the 
Middelskole at Hamar. It was the same 
old fight over again—one roll for lunch, 
that he might save the cost of the second 
for eae At twenty-three he was gradu- 
ated. 

There were no positions of the kind he 
had studied to fill, so Peter Engelstad 
went back to farm work. “You’re a fool to 
stay here,”’ people said. ‘“You’re young. 
Goto America, where you'll haveachance.” 

“Day after day, the same thing over— 
it made me fret,’ Peter explained to me. 
“IT looked about for something more 
active. 

“*My mother and younger brothers and 
sisters had joined my father. I had met a 

irl I loved and we had married, and her 
ather, too, talked America. Still, I 
waited until my first son was born. His 
coming made me 
think. 

“I couldn’t for- 
get what I had done 
to et schooling. I 
didn’t want my 
boys to go throug 
with that. In col- 
lege I had learned 
English, the lan- 
guage of America. 

practiced speak- 
ing and writing it. 
One day I counted 
up our savings, and 
we had enough for 
our passage. The 
child was almost a 
year old.” 

They took what 
clothing they had, 
the bedding, and 
the most necessary 
kitchen utensils. 
What was left of 
theirbelongingsthey 
sold. The ship was 
a slow one, the pas- 


Mr. 
Engelstad owns some of the finest stock in Minnesota 
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Peter Engelstad, with his wife; six sons, Ola, Mons, Axel, Lars, Christian, and Paul; two daughters, 
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Valborg and Louise; and their families. Melvin, the youngest son, does not appear in this picture 


sage cold and stormy, and they were 
crowded into a damp and _ ill-smelling 
steerage. Their destination was Hillsboro. 
North Dakota—where their people had 
gone. They reached there penniless, and 
with a baby sick from the exposure of the 
trip. During their first month in America 
the child died. 

Friends in Hillsboro made room for 
them, and Peter went to work on neigh- 
boring farms as a day laboror. When 
winter set in, he obtained work chopping 
wood. His wife also worked, cleaning an 
washing and mending. In that winter her 
second child was born. 

‘“Were you disappointed in America?” 
I asked Peter. 

**No,” he answered; ‘‘I came to work. 
I wasn’t looking for a gold mine.” 


N MIDWINTER, when four feet of snow 
covered the prairie, came word that the 
Government had opened Red Valley lands 
in Minnesota to homesteading. Peter, his 
father-in-law, and a friend set out in 
February with an open sled and ox team 
to go across country. to the new lands, 
sixty-odd miles distant. Old settlers shook 
their heads, looked toward the sky, and 
warned them that a storm was brewing. 
‘*No; it’s our chance,” said Peter; and 
they went. 
he snow started to fall in huge lazy 
flakes before they were out of sight of 
Hillsboro. | 

**’The wind increased, getting colder by 
the minute,” Peter related. “‘The oxen 
acted uneasy, but we kept pushing them 
along, joking as we did so. Then the full 
force of the storm broke, such a storm as 
we had never before seen. The snow fell 
so thick that we couldn’t see the horns of 
the oxen from the sled seat. It got so cold 
that we had to get out of the sled and walk, 
to keep from freezing. , 

‘‘The whole country was flat. There 
was nothing to break the wind and noth- 
ing to get behind. We knew we wouldn't 
last long if soon we didn’t find shelter, for 
the night was approaching and the storm, 
if anything, was becoming worse. Finally, 
we made out a darker patch just ahead, 
and when we stumbled up to it we found 


it was a deserted shack. The oxen, by 
some instinct, must have led us to it. We 
broke in, built a fire, and stayed until the 
next day. By noon the worst of the storm 
had passed, and we started on again. 

vs Perliaps you wonder how we obtained 
the sled and oxen, for we had no money. 
Well, I bought them ‘on time.’ 

“Four days after we left Hillsboro, we 
arrived at our destination. The Indians 
had just left, and there were no settlers 
nearer than Thief River Falls. The 
country was bushy and timbered; and, 
again, bare in spots, but the snow was so 
deep we couldn't tell much about it. We 
had to guess at the best claims, and hope 
that we had guessed well. 

‘Each homesteader first had to declare 
his intention of becoming an American 
citizen. I had come to America for my 
future, to stay, and find it here. In March, 
1882, I preempted a quarter section, or 
one hundred and sixty acres of the govern- 
ment land, and also acquired a second 
quarter adjoining it. To do this, I 
borrowed $300 from a bank, at ten per 
cent interest, and paid $30 commission for 
the loan. I didn’t have the $30, so the 
bank subtracted it from the loan. It was 
ten years before I was able to cancel that 


debt. 


““FTHAT winter we built alog cabin on my 
father-in-law’s claim and made ready 
the timbers for my own cabin, on.the second 
of my two quarter sections. When we had 
finished this work, the winter was break- 
ing and it was time, according to a promie 
I had made my wife, to go back to Hills- 
boro. I left the oxen with my father-in- 
law and started back on foot, heading for 
Buxton, where there was a station of the 
new railroad that went through Hillsboro. 
‘That night I slept im a haystack. Next 
day, the snow had melted, and for eight or 
ten miles the prairie was covered with 
water, which on that cold day was frozen 
over. The ice broke as I tried to walk on 
it, so that I had to wade with the icy water 
above my knees. a rrr 
“When I got to Buxton they told me the 
railroad fare to Hillsboro was thirty cents. 
I had only fifteen cents in my pocket. I 


solved my problem finally by spending the 
fifteen cents on a ticket to Cummings, a 
station midway between Buxton and 
Hillsboro. After passing Cummings, I hid 
behind a seat.” 

Peter laughed shortly. 

“I am still ashamed of that act. I had 
never cheated anybody before and, though 
the sum was only ditcen cents, still | 
couldn’t forget that I had cheated. ' I’ve 
never knowingly cheated anybody since. 
The thought of having cheated is too 
hard to live down. Cheating costs too 
much. 


“THERE had been floods at Hillsboro. 

Goose River had overflowed when the 
ice jammed and the water had been deep in 
the houses. I had a young pig and a calf, 
which I had left behind with my wife. She 
had rescued them and kept them, with our 
baby, in the up-stairs room where she had 
lived. You see, the little pig and calf were 
our start toward the farm we planned.” 
Peter smiled. ‘‘They were our entire 
fortune, except the ox team. , 

“There were no boats in Hillsboro. 
During the flood, my wife had taken a 
wagon box fora boat, so she could go about 
to do her chores. 

“That summer I worked in the harvests, 
and in the fall and winter at different jobs. 
We kept putting aside, little by little, 
against the day when we would move to 
the homestead claim. To move, we needed 
money. : 

In the spring of ’83 we were all ready. 
My father helped us with his ox team, 
taking a stove we had bought, our trunks 
and blankets, the pots and pans, and the 
pig, which had grown quite large. The 
calf was now a young cow. We had added 
a few tools, such as an ax, a pick, and 
grubbing hoe, a shovel, and other odd 
pieces we had kept accumulating. 

“The frost was just coming out of the 
ground and there were no roads. At 
places, we had to go through swamps, 
where the wheels of the cart went into 
mud. up to the axles, and we all had to 
help to get the oxen through. We ate and 
slept in the open, and altogether it took us 
eightdays. Then, (Continued on page 191) 
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Mrs. Stewart came upon him standing in the library looking out of the window. ... Quickly she crossed 
the room to him and laid her hand on his shoulder, ‘‘Oh, Bobby, Bobby,”’ she cried, ‘‘don’t take it so hard! 


Her Son’s Girl | 


A story 


By Dorothy Sanburn Phillips 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


HEN Mrs. Stewart heard 
the car turning into the 
driveway, she rose, put 


had been pretending to 
read, and walked into the broad front 
hall. But before going out onto the 
piazza she paused a moment, her hand 
on the screened door—paused to get a 
first view of Bobby’s new girl, the girl he 
was bringing to visit at his home. 
She was just getting out of the car. 
Mrs. Stewart had a glimpse of a bright 
green, scant, almost sleeveless dress that 
showed the lines of a slim young figure, of 
light-stockinged legs; a dark blue coat, 
with a touch of green, slung over a bare 
white arm; a jaunty hat; an up-tilted 
face smiling at Bobby as he helped her 
alight. ; 
‘Flapper,’ was Mrs. Stewart’s in- 
stantaneous verdict, and she gave a little 
sigh. 
Bobby seemed so sensible and level- 
headed, and, though only twenty-four 
and recently out of college, he was doing 
very well at his job in New York. But his 
taste in girls— 
“He certainly falls for the wildest 
ones,” was the verdict of Nita, his elder 
sister, who was engaged. “It’s just one 
vamp after another.” | 
There had been quite a procession of 
them—gay, stylishly dressed, rouged— 
girls who had laughed with him, flirted 
with him, danced with him. Mrs. Stewart 
could understand perfectly why they 
liked Bobby: his tall figure, his clean 
American good looks, his smile, his easy, 
adaptable manners. Bobby could get 
along with anyone, from the furnace man 
to millionaires’ daughters. 
"When he was a little boy, his democratic 
ways, his propensity to make friends 
tes 4 any person he met on the street, 
regardless of social distinctions, was 
interesting and amusing. But now that 
he was of marriageable. age, it wasn't 

uite so amusing for his mother, par- 
ticularly since he had left Pentonville to 


wotk in New York, and came home only. 


for’ occasional week-ends and _ holidays. 
Thefe were so many girls in New York— 
attractive, red-cheeked, red-lipped, slim- 


om Bobby would be fair game. 
“You take it so hard, Mother,” com- 
plained Lucy, the eldest girl, who was 
married. “You never made so much fuss 
about my beaus, or Nita’s.” 

Mrs: Stewart smiled. Bobby was her 
only son, and her youngest. 

And now, just after he had got safely 
through a rather fast and hectic affair 
with a girl whom Lucy’s husband had hap- 
pened to see with him, and hadi charac- 
terized as ‘‘some looker,” had come this 
new one, this girl in the bight green 
dress. 


Ww 


down the book -which she 


cc enaeg ON hard, seeking eyes; girls for 


Her name was Grace Stanislesky. 
“‘Stanislesky?” Nita had repeated the 
name with uplifted eyebrows. 
‘*Czechoslovak,” Mrs. Stewart had 
hastened to say. ‘Grandfather came 
over from Bohemia quite a good many 
years ago. She works in Bobby’s office.” 
The minute Bobby had come into her 
room that’ lovely July Sunday, Mrs. 
Stewart had known the worst. This time, 
he had said, it was really serious; and his 
oung face was serious as he talked, and 
ae blue eyes deep and clear. The last 
week of her vacation coincided with the 
first part of his, and he wanted to ask her 
to Pentonville. - | 
“I'd like to have you meet her, Mom,” 
he went on, his voice growing enthusiastic 
and a smile lighting his face. “ You'll like 
her. She’s a peach; so jolly, and enters 
right into things—and clever, too. Got a 
grand job. ‘It’s the real thing this time!” 
Mrs. Stewart’s heart sank. It sank 
still further as she stood there in the 
doorway, watching Bobby come up the 
walk with the girl, She was laughing 
happily up into Bobby’s face, and he was 
looking down at her, absorbed, rapt. His 
mother had never seen him look at anyone 


as he looked at that girl. Mrs. Stewart | 


could see her piquant face, her red lips, 
the tip of her curled bobbed hair—how 
different she was from Nita, so simple 


and pretty with the sun.upon her bur-. 


nished, uncurled head, her cheeks red- 
dened by the wind. 

Mrs. Stewart opened the door and went 
out upon the piazza. There was no 
disapproval in her smile, no criticism in 
her voice, as she welcomed her son’s girl, 
only cordial hospitality. 

The girl smiled at her, and Mrs. Stewart 
was conscious of a pair of gray eyes, cool, 
steady gray eyes, that somehow seemed 
out of keeping with the rakish ribbon 
bow on her hat, the curving lips, the green 
dress. Mrs. Stewart’s heart leaped. She’ 
had sized up the girl as little, light-headed, 
frivolous; but now, confronted with those 
eyes, she wondered... . *: 
TPHE girl had pleasant, easy manners, : 

and was friendly, friendly and inter- 
ested. She wanted to know all about thet 
old house, and the clock that stood in the 
hallway, and the painting of the Penton 
who had fought in the Revolution. She 
also wanted to see Nita’s hope chest, to 
hear the plans for her wedding. And at 
the supper table sheturned to Mr. Stewart. 
““T wish you’d call me Grace,” she said. 
Very friendly, too friendly, thought Mrs. 
Stewart. “Just as if she belonged here 
already!” , 

“What kind of work do you do, Miss 
Stanislesky?”’ she asked. 

There was a little pause. The gray 
eyes were upon her. 

“T write letters.” 


‘that pleasant family grou 
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“‘She’s the prize letter-writer,” put in 
Bobby gayly. “They give her all the 
hard ones, all the complaints and the fool- 
ish questions. I don’t know how the com- 
pany would get along without her!’’ 

he girl laughed. 

“How interesting!” murmured Mrs. 
Stewart, but her mind was far from the 
conversation. She was conscious only 
of Bobby’s tone, of the fact that he was 
defending his girl to his family, and she 
knew she had scored one victory. 

“Well?” asked Nita, after Bobby and- 
the girl had gone out. “J like her. She’s 
the bet yet.” 

*“Seems like a pretty nice little girl,” 
put in Mr. Stewart. 

Mrs. Stewart said nothing. She knew 
that both these comments were caused 
by the girl’s interest in the family por- 
traits and the hope chest. Yet, in a way, 
Nita was right. She was “‘the best yet,” 
but she was not good enough for Bobby. 
She was not suitable, and soon Bobby 


. would see it; would see that her piquant 


face, her sleeveless dress, did not belong in 
around the 
supper table, with the old silver and 
mahogany and candles, would see that in 
his home his girl was an alien, discordant 
note. She did ase fit! In the meanwhile, 
there was nothing that Bobby’s mother 
could do—nothing but smile and wait 
anc wetch. 


seemed to pass 
slowly, oh, so slowly. Mrs. Stewart did 
not see much of Bobby and the girl. They 
played tennis, went off on picnics in the 
car, out to dance in the evening. The 
girl was not quite so talkative at the 
supper table as she had been the first 
evening. And she did not repeat her re- 
quest, ‘Call me Grace.” She smiled 
leasantly, and though she answered 
Nita’s and Mr. Stewart’s questions, she 
did not volunteer much conversation. - 
Bobby was very much concerned about 
her having a good time. 
“Would you like to go for a ride this 


afternoon, or out to the club, or what?”’ 


ie would ask. 

“Why, just what you want to do, 
Bobby,’ she would answer, a little hight 
touching her gray eyes as she met lie 
gaze. “‘I enjoy everything.” 

Lucy, who came with her husband to 
supper one evening, was frankly puzzied. 

**She’s nice enough, and rather pretty, 
but I don’t get the charm. She hasn’t 
much personality, I’d say—so quiet and 
sort of subdued.’ a, 

A httle worned wrinkle began to appear 
on Bobby’s forehead, and his eyes rested 
inquiringly on the girl at the dinner 
table, and followed her slim figure when 
she moved around the living-room, or 
went up the stairs. 
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“Say, Mom,” he accosted 
his mother anxiously in the 
hallway, on the afternoon of 
the fifth day, “‘say, do you 
think she’s having a good 
time? I—I’m sort of afraid 
—she doesn’t seem—” 

‘‘Why, of course she is. 
Aren’t we doing everything 
to give her a good time?” 

“*Oh, I know it.”? His eyes 
were worried. “But 
usually she’s so jolly, enters 
right into things. But now— 
here—she seems so sort of 
different—and I wondered— 
she doesn’t seem the same.” 


T THAT admission, Mrs. 
Stewart’s heart leaped. 
Then suddenly, they heard 
the girl’s voice. It came 
through the open front door, 
gay, young, laughing. Bobby 
whirled around and started 
forward. Mrs. Stewart fol- 
lowed his gaze. 

The girl was out on the 

piazza, leaning nonchalantly 
against one of the white posts, 
her blue sweater and striped 
sports skirt making a splash 
of color. And she was talking, 
talking to Nita and Mr. 
Stewart, telling them some 
amusing story of her job, her 
voice brimming with laugh- 
ter, her eyes hea tage Then 
suddenly she looked up, and 
saw Bobby and his mother 
standing in the doorway. She 
stopped abruptly; the euch 
ter and the light were wiped 
from her face. Nita looked 
up inquiringly from her seat 
on the steps. A heavy and 
ominous lence fell over the 
group. 
Bobby banged the door 
behind him as he came out. 
There was a queer intensity 
in his eyes as he walked 
toward her. 

“Want to go for a little 
ride before supper?” he asked, 
towering over her. 

She looked up at him and 
smiled, a wan little smile. 

‘‘Why, yes, Bobby.” 

His arm was in hers as they 
went down the path to the 
car standing in the driveway. 

Silently, Nita and Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart looked after them. The starter 
g-r-r-d, the gears clashed, and the car 
chugged out of the driveway. 

“What's up?” asked Nita. “Course of 
true love not running smooth? Bobby 
looked like a thundercloud.” 

Mrs. Stewart said nothing. Shewatched 
the car disappear down the street, and 
smiled to herself, a happy, wise little 
smile. Bobby’s words were ringing in her 
ear: “‘She’s sort of different—she doesn’t 
seem the same.” At last he was waking 
up, casting aside the spell of that tilted 
face, that green dress. At last he was 
seeing Grace as she was. 

Bobby and his girl did not take a long 
ride. They were back inside of half an 
hour. Mrs. Stewart was sitting alone in 
the livirg-room. Listening, she heard the 
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Bobby banged the door behind him as he 


his eyes as he walked toward her. ‘‘Want to 
a 


car stop, then drive on, and the sound of 
one pair of footsteps on the piazza. Evi- 
dently Bobby had gone around to the 
garage. The front door closed. Mrs. 

tewart looked up. The girl was standing 
in the living-room door. [There was some- 
thing almost forbidding in her slim, 
straight figure; something almost antago- 
nistic in her steady gaze. 


“Li? you have a nice ride?” asked Mrs. 
Stewart, pleasantly, graciously. 

““Yes,”’ she began; then she broke off. 
“No, I didn’t. It wasn’t nice at all. 
Bobby and I had a rather strenuous talk.” 
She came forward into the room. ‘Mrs. 
Stewart, I’m not going to marry your 
son. 

Mrs. Stewart was so startled at this 
frank statement that she spoke aloud her 


first thought: “I didn’t think you were.” 

The aA smiled. 

“No; I know you didn’t. But when I 
first came, you were afraid. However, 
you needn’t worry any more. It’s all 
settled. Not that’—for a moment she 
glanced away from Mrs. Stewart, her 
gray eyes veiled—“‘not that I don’t like 

obby, for I do. And he seems to like 
me, too. But, somehow, I couldn’t marry 
a man whose mother felt about me the 
way you do. It’s taking too much of a 
chance. I’m not going to fight my mother- 
in-law for my husband’s love!”’ 

Mrs. Stewart stood quickly erect. 

“What do you mean?” the question 
was very peremptory. 

The oil aneeeced calmly. “You don’t 
like me. You didn’t from the first.” A 
little~smile_quivered around her mouth. 
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came out. There was a queer intensity in 
go for a little ride before supper?’’ he asked 


“*T don’t mind that so much. Most people 
like me; but sometimes they don’t. That’s 
their prerogative, you know. But’’—the 
smile faded—‘‘ you didn’t give me half a 
chance. Even before you saw me, you had 
made up your mind against me. I was a 
common immigrant’s daughter, who was 
after your son. Nita and Mr. Stewart 
met me half way; they were interested in 
finding out about me and my job and my 
family. My grandfather was a very re- 


_markable man, and my younger brother 


is very clever—we’re trying to get enough 
money together to send him to Tech. 
They tried to make me feel at home, but 
you—you didn’t. You wanted me to feel 
outside.” 

Mrs. Stewart’s eyes were blazing. 

‘“*How can you say that, when we've 
taken you into our home, and done every- 
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thing to give you a good time? How dare 
you—” 

The girl smiled wanly. ‘Oh, yes, 
youve een very polite and gracious, 
Mrs. Stewart, a perfect lady. I’m not a 
perfect lady, or I wouldn’t be talking this 
way to you. But I just wanted you to 
understand. You see, I have feelings too, 
and a bit of pride. Somehow I didn’t 
want you to think you'd broken up this 
match. You have come between Bobby 
and me, but not the way you think. He 
knew something was wrong, and he was 
afraid I didn’t like him any more; so we 
had it out this afternoon, and I told him 
it was all off. He’s—just—a bit broken up 
now. That’s one reason I wanted to tell 
you. He’ll need you, your understanding 
and your love.” 

She took a step forward. ‘‘ Bobby’s 


devoted to you. He thinks 
you're great. That’s why | 
feel our marriage wouldn’t 
work out. How could we get 
along and be happy, when 
you don’t like me and I’m 
out of place in his home?” 
Her voice dropped, and a 
little wistful note crept into 
it. ‘Oh, love isn’t something 
that lasts the same forever 
and ever. Little things can 
change it—like being poor 
or— And then, you wouldn’t 


to do with my family; and 
I—I love my mother just the 
same as he does you, and I’m 
just as proud of her. 

‘*So,’’—she shrugged her 
shoulders, a smile touching 
her face and her voice grow- 
ing light again—‘‘I’m taking 
the next train to New York. 
It’s the best thing, I guess, 
for all of us. Bobby’ll find 
another girl sometime; and 
I—I’ll probably find another 
man—though there aren’t 
many like Bobby, I imagine 
—at least, you're not apt to 
meet them.” She started to 
walk away. 

At the door, she halted, 
and turned back. Mrs. Stew- 
art was standing, staring at 
her, stunned. 

The girl smiled. ‘‘You 
have a beautiful home, Mrs. 
Stewart. I’ve always wanted 
to see a real old Colonial 


house. Thank you. Good-by.”’ 


RS.STEWART sat down 

abruptly, trying tocollect 
her scattered thoughts, to 
calm her shocked feelings. 

The girl in the green ayes 
was gone—out of Bobby’s 
life. Bobby’s mother was 
victorious. Yet she had none 
of the joy and exaltation of 
victory. ts fact, she did not 
feel like a victor at all. 

‘“‘Impolite — crude — un- 
grateful!’ With these con- 
demning epithets, she tried 
to dismiss her son’s girl. Yet 
she could not drive from her 
mind that steady, judicial 
gaze, those calm, accusing 
words. 

“Tt’s a shame!”’ Nita was quite vehe- 
ment in her comment. “The only real 
girl he’s ever fallen for!” 

“T don’t think,” put in Mrs. Stewart, 
mildly yet emphatically, “that she was 
quite the girl for Bobby.” 

“The trouble with’ you, Mother,”— 
Nita turned upon her quickly—‘‘is you'll 
never think any girl’s quite the girl for 
Bobby. You ought to have been glad 
that he picked out such a good one, and 
encouraged it instead of throwing cold 
water—’ 

“Throwing cold water? Why, Nita! 
I it a open-minded. I welcomed 
her—I—” 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted Nita. “You 
were all right, only you weren’t interested. 
Why, when you came around, she shut 
up dike aelam:y | (Gontinued on page 204) 


A Horse- Car Conductor Who 


Built Castles In The Air 


The story of William E. Telling, who has climbed from the poorest milk route 
in Cleveland to a dominant position in a great industry—How he obtained 
his business education by listening to the passengers on his horse 
: car—“No man,” he says, “can build anything on the 
ground until he has built it in his imagination”’ 


N OLD Spanish explorer, pene- 
trating the early wildernesses 
of America in search of the 
fabled riches of the Pacific, 
wrote one day in his diary: 

“We have just eaten our boots and 
saddles, boiled with some herbs, and are 
pushing on again to the Land 
of Gold.” 

It takes courage to push on 
when the rations have run 
that low. But it takes more 
than courage. Supposing the 
Land of Gold to be there, at 
man with enough strengt 
who will keep walking will 
reach it. But it takes some 
special quality of - cheerful 
and irrepressible confidence, 
when the menu gets down to 
boiled saddle leather and 
mountain leaves, to keep on 
believing that the -Land of 
Gold is really ahead. , 

That is optimism, And 
here is the occasion for this 
yarn: a 
About forty-five years ago, 
a tow-headed boy of ten, 
barefooted and with, cheeks 
as round and rosy-as an 
apple, trudged from door to 
door along the streets of 
Glevéland. Ohioselling trav: 
berries. He carried some of 
his wares in a two-quart can, 
but the main supply was 
transported in an_ol¢d-fash- 
ioned spring wagon driven 
by his mother, who ‘followed 
ache at a little distance. 

‘Sometimes business was 
good, and the pair tumed 
with light hearts toward the 
farm. Often it was not so 
good. The boy would plod 
along until dusk. And den. 
with the unsold strawberries 
still in the big basket, the 
mother and boy,- in_ the 
gathering evening, would jog 
toward home. 

Now that woman, on such 
days—and there were many 
of them—had an excellent 
opportunity to plant in her 
boy’s mind a deep-seated 
pessimism. She might have 
grumbled at the housewives 
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who were too stingy to buy, or too mean 
to answer their door bells. She might 
have railed at her ill fortune and at the 
world. But she didn’t. Instead, she 


laughed over the day’s experience. And 
she spoke of the morrow when “things 
certainly would be a great deal better.” 


William E. Telling is head of the Telling-Belle-Vernon Company, 
of Cleveland, which supplies milk to hundreds of thousands of 
homes in Ohio. Mr. Telling’s dairies, ice-cream plants, cream- 
eries, and milk stations are scattered over the entire state of 
Ohio, and he distributes milk from more than 2,000 farms. Mr. 
Telling was born near South Euclid, Ohio, fifty-six years ago 


_ I talked with that son recently. He 
is a man now, big in fame, and big, too, 
in the extent and character of his interests, 
but still tow-headed and rosy-cheeked. 
Looking back over those old days he said: 

“‘No matter how bad business was, 
Mother was always cheerful. It made no 
difference what the provoca- 
tion might be, whether it 
was a hard day selling straw- 
berries or some dark period 
in our life on the farm, she 
was always looking ahead to 
better things. I got so used to 
this idea A I have always 
had an abiding confidence 
that better things would 
come. 


(THE man who described 
this characteristic of his 
mother was William E. Tell- 
ing, of Cleveland. Out in 
that city, people know him as 
the fellow who took a one- 
horse wagon and a one-gallon 
ice-cream freezer, and, by the 
magic of his industry, turned 
them intohundreds of wagons 
and dozens of great dairy and 
ice-cream plants, scores of 
creameries and hundreds of 
stations supplying milk and 
ice cream from two thousand 
farms to millions of people 
living all over Ohio. In the 
performance of this feat, he 
told me that the most power- 
ful factor was the lesson in 
optimism taught by his 
mother. 

_ “‘No man,” said Mr. Tell- 
ing, “‘ever builds anything 
who doesn’t first rear a castle 
in the air’—which is old 
stuff of course; ‘‘but no one 
ever builds a castle in the air 
save the optimists’—which 
Is a Sapient amendment. Just 
think that over. No man 
ever gets anywhere, whether 
it be selling strawberries, or 
building empires, or peddling 
ice cream, unless he possesses 
that unconquerable mastery 
of his own moods, that buoy- 
ant, Sanguine assurance which 
makes him keep on believing 
that better things lie ahead. 


A Horse-Car Conductor Who Built Castles in the Air, by Joun T. Fuynn 


finished at the 
ttle country school in South Euclid, his 
other wanted him to be a teacher. In 

eople did not pay their 
>achers a in money, but they paid 
1em very generously in respect. Folks 
stened when the teacher talked. And so 
Tother Telling saw shining over the 
choolhouse roof the star to which her 
on’s chariot was to be hitched. But 
V illiam had other plans. He had decided 
o hitch his chariot to the humble cow— 
F a milk wagon, which is pulled by a 


When William Tellin 


1Ose_ days 


1Orse, can be said to be hitched to a cow. 


Now, at first glance, a cow may appear 


. very lowly and unpretentious animal. 


3ut the cow population as a whole, the 
rreat masses of our cows, so to speak, are 
10t to be despised. First of all, this is a 
ryreat cow country. All the gold we are 


ikely to mine in the next fifty years will 


rot pay for the milk produced by our 


-ows this year. There are enough cows in 
this country to put one in the back yard 
of every family in America. 
When young Telling de- 
cided to cast in his for- 
tunes with. the cow he was 
not choosing so badly. To- 
day he furnishes most of the 
milk that millions of people 
in Ohio buy. And when an 
Ohio man eats ice cream, the 
chances are eight out of ten 
he is eating ice cream made 
in a Telling factory. It 
takes a pretty big machine 
to put that inevitable bottle 
of milk on the front door 
steps of a million or more 
homes, and to keep the 
people of a great state sup- 
plied with their full quota 
of ice cream. An American 
citizen who wants to live 
up to his full privileges in 
this field should drink one 
hundred gallons of milk; 
eat sixteen pounds of but- 
ter, two and one-half gallons 
of ice cream and about four 
pounds of cheese every year. 


AFAMOUS New England 
merchant once said: 
‘“‘Almost every man knows 
the things that must bedone 
to get along in the world. 
Those who don’t get along 
are the ones who refuse to do the things 
they know so well.” The closer you in- 
spect the career of William E. Telling, the 
more you realize that the simple secret 
of it all has been this willingness, from 
beginning to end, to do these things. He 
seems to have started life with a settled 
understanding that he had but one life to 
live, and that the quicker he settled down 
to the business of getting it started the 
better. His very first two ambitions were 
realized pretty early in the game. Here 1s 
his own account of the process: 

‘‘T was quite small and I had never seen 
a railroad train in my life. I had seen the 
old horse cars that served in those days, 
and had longed for the thrill of riding in 
one of them. One day, when we had dis- 
posed of our stock early, the desire for a 
ride in the cars became so great that | 
begged my mother to let me try it. I had 
saved up five pennies, so had the necessary 
fare. She yielded and it was agreed that 


earlier next morning 
that lesson.” ’ 


I was to ride to the end of the line and 
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. long back to the barn, and shovel away 


wait until she came along and picked me's the drift from the door. For before you 


up in the spring wagon. 

“I waited a long time for the old car to 
come along. And to this day I can recall 
the thrill chat surged through my whole 
body as I saw it turn the corner and 
knew that I was to ride in it! 

‘I must have been very small then, for 
I can remember clambering up on the 
back platform. And then the mighty 
vehicle started off with at least one pas- 
senger who had no place to go and was 
traveling for pleasure. I journeyed to the 
end of the line as arranged, where my 
mother met me. Thus I had realized my 
first ambition. But I had formed another 
one. For when that ride was over I had 
settled on my life’s work. It was to be 
a horse-car conductor!” 

And he realized that ambition too. 

Mr. Telling was born on a little farm 
in South Euclid, a township outside of 
Cleveland, fifty-six years ago. It was 


“Make the First Wagon Tracks 


to Town” 


™ HEN I got my milk wagon I lived 
out in the country,” says Mr. Telling. 
*“*T had to be up at three in the morning then. 
Driving to town in that old cart on a winter’s . — 
day was no pleasure jaunt. The roads would: . 
be piled with snow. Often it would be neces- ~ 
sary to halt in order to chop away a fence. 
to get around an obstruction or to shovel 
away a drift. I remember setting up a motto 
for myself. It was this: . ‘Make the first 
wagon tracks to town.’ If I saw another 
trail in the’ snow I knew another milkman 
had beaten me to town, and when I got 
there I would find the customers answering . 
his bell. That meant I must be out a little 

. I have never. forgotten | 


a community of scattered farms, one 
church, two general stores, and a black- 
smithshop. =. - | 

The Telling farm, like most of its 
neighbors, was a poor one, from which 
the elder Telling had great difficulty 
extracting a living for his large family, 
which comprised five boys and two girls. 
There was a country school, and all of 
the seven Telling children went to it. 
Before and after school hours, they helped 
with the chores. 


ae | CANNOT remember atime,” said Mr. 

Telling, describing those early days, 
‘when I did not get up before four o’clock 
in the morning. By the time I was old 
enough to help, my father had acquired a 
few cows. And when I was eleven or 
twelve years old I began to assist with the 
milking. Often in the winter mornings 
before the dawn and after a fresh snow, we 
boys would have to cut a path a block 


can milk a cow you must get at her! 
“At night, one of my jobs was to help 
round up our few cattle. We wore no 
shoes or stockings during the summer. 
And it was late in the fall before there was 
enough surplus cash to buy shoes for the 
winter. And so, on late fall evenings, as 
the season was edging to winter and the 
frost was beginning to whiten things a 
bit, walking barefoot over the cold ground 
was a little trying. We would chase a 
cow, and then stand in the warm spot she 
had left where she had been lying down. 
We never tasted white bread, and though 
we made butter on the farm, we had none 
for ourselves. 
“My father finally acquired a milk 
wagon which my eldest brother drove 
at first. But when I got old enough, I 
took my turn at it and spent three sum- 
mers navigating it around Cleveland. 
By this time I was about sixteen years old, 
and I set out on the adven~ 
ture which brought me 
my first dollar. Cuyahoga 
County has always had a 
number of stone quarries. 
I was a big, brawny boy, 
well set up for handling 
stone. So I went over to the 
Blue Stone Quarry and got a 
job on the hoist, at one 
dollar and fifty cents a day. 
One of my jobs was to make 
fast a chain, with links as 

_ big as horseshoes, to heavy 
slabs of stone, and guide 
them as they were yanked 
_aloft by a little donkey. 
engine.’ 


- AT THE end of the first 
‘ summer, young Telling 
had earned one hundred dol- 
lars. And the use he made of 
it furnishes an explanation 
. ofmuchthat happened later. 
_ He bought a lot of ground. 
.In after years he built. a 
‘small home on that lot, and, 
- still later, he sold this in 
order to obtain funds for his 
* business. The money’ went 
_ into his company. The 
_ proceeds of that lot, there- 
fore, including the original 
as hundred, are mixed up in 
the general mass of the fortune he pos- 
sesses to-day. 
_ [have said that the young farmer boy 
had decided to hitch his chariot to the 
cow. But he had no cow to hitch to 


. the chariot,-and no chariot to hitch to 
‘the cow. In order to earn enough money 


to set up as a milkman, he determined to go 
into Cleveland for work. He remembered 
his old ambition to be a conductor on a 
horse car. So he got a job on the rear plat- 
form of a Euclid Avenue car. He put in 
three and a half years in command of that 
ancient bus before he got together enough 
to buy a milk route. 

~ But the years on the car were not 
wasted. You would hardly select a horse- 
car vestibule as a substitute for a course 
in a business college. Yet such it proved 
to Telling. On his route rode many of the 
business men of Cleveland. They talked 


of business—of prices_and turnover, of 


dividends’ and-(Continued on page 200) 
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DENVER business man whose 
wife had urged him to make 
the trip against his wishes 
approached a military-appear- 
ing camp high up in the Rocky 
Mountains one afternoon last summer. 

He was challenged by a neatly uni- 
formed little sentry with a trusty air 
rifle. After the sentry had learned that 
the man was the father of a Highlander— 
a distinction which seemed to make a 
great difference—the visitor was permitted 
to pass into the grounds. 

tT about were hundreds of boys, eight 
hundred of them, to be exact. They 
ranged in age from nine to about thirteen. 
Some were Falling under arms, some were 
playing ball; and there was a gang peeling 
potatoes and washing dishes. Apparently, 
they were having a hace of fun. 

hat astonished the visitor as much 
as anything was the sight of his own son, 
who a few months before had been so 
reluctant to wash the dishes at home. 
Here, he was the champion dishwasher of 
the regiment! 

It seemed a miracle. 

The business man ‘‘made himself at 
home.” 
hres were lighted, and the boys gathere 
around in an enormous circle. 

There was laughing and talking and 
telling of stories. As camp was to be 
broken the next day, the boys were called 
upon to tell what camp life had meant for 
them. Without hesitation, boy after boy 
got up and had his say. 

Last of all, George W. Olinger, Denver 
real estate man, founder of the organiza- 
tion in camp, got up. There were loud 
cheers and applause. 

‘Now, boys,’”’ Mr. Olinger said, “‘it’s 
about time to turn in. Cas say our 
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ixteen hundred little knees went to 
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In the evening, two great camp. 


Five Things A 
Leader Knows 


About Boys 


By Magner White 


the ground; and the boys, with their arms 
about each other, began to talk. Away 
out there in the great mountains under 
a starlit sky, they said the prayer Mr. 
Olinger had taught them. 

up stepped back into the shadows,” 
the business man told me. “By the fire- 
light I could see hundreds of faces, eager, 
and solemn, and sincere. 

“You could hear coyotes howling away 
off in their caves. Once in a while an owl 
would flit by. And all the time there were 
these boyish voices sounding into the 
night ‘ith their prayer. 

‘**Oh, God, my Father and my Friend—’ 
they began, and I didn’t hear much else, 
only once I heard them say, “Teach me to 
respect all women as I do my mother.’ 


“GOMETHING just seemed to turn 
over inside of me. It was the most 
impressive thing I ever experienced in my 
life. I was proud that my boy was in that 
group, and proud that there lives such a 
man as George W. Olinger. 

“Long before the boys were through, I 
was on my knees, too, with tears stream- 
sk Pract my cheeks.” Mid ve 

Here is the prayer the boys repeated: 

* Oh, God, my Father and my Friend, teach 
me to be a true Highlander, a Christian gentle- 
man; help me to think pure thoughts that I 
may be aclean man; help me to keep my body 
pure that I may use it to serve Thee; help me 
to be truthful that my tongue may sing Thy 
praise; help me to be honest that I may win 
the confidence of men; help me to build a 
Christian character that I may be worthy of 
those who love me; teach me to respect all 
women as I do my mother; make my life one of 
service; and when I am tempted, may I sit 
humbly at the foot of the Cross, and look up to 
Thee for strength. Amen. 


The man who was so impressed by 


this prayer is of the “hard-boiled” busif 


ness type. Yet, if you knew George W. 


Olinger and if you knew the thirty-four 
hundred boys who worship the ground he 
walks on, you would understand the mys 
terious power that touched the heart o/ 


that man that evening high up in Estes 
Park. 


Another man who had witnessed the — 


scene rushed over to Olinger immediately 
after the boys had gone to bed. 

“T want to give you a check for one 
thousand dollars,” he said. ‘“‘I want tw 
help ou in this work.” 

. What we need more than your money 
is you,” Olinger replied. ‘‘Get in and help 
us. 

“How?” asked the man. 

“Well, in the morning, you might help 

us pull up some of these thousands of tent 


Olinger stands the expenses of the 
Highlanders. “‘Let’s ask G. W. O.,” ss 
a common expression among the _ boys 
when they get stumped on some problem 
of financing their activities. Since he 
founded the organization, January Ist, 
1916, Olinger has put more than _ onc 
hundred thousand dollars into it. 

He is.the idol of more than twenty-fve 
hundred homes in Denver, because he has 
reached into the hearts of those home: 
and made them happy. He has demor- 
strated that boys will adopt and follow 
high ideals if the right methods are used. 


One Christmas he called at a Denver | 


home just as the family and eighteen 
guests were sitting down to dinner. He 
noticed a chair turned down at the tabk. | 
“Who is that chair for?” he asked. 
“That chair is for you, Mr. Olinger,” | 
the mother said. “‘ There is always a chai 
turned down at our table for you!” 
When Olinger first went to that home 


towwisit-a Highlander boy who was sick, 


| 
stakes 
The man was pleased to do just that. 
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he father, drunken and unreasonable, 
vanted to know “‘what the joker was.” 
“How does it happen,” he asked his 
wife, “‘that a perfect stranger like that 
ill come here almost every day to see 
the kid? What’s his game?” 
_ The mother said all she had ever heard 
Olinger say to the boy was that he must 

‘be game, and come clean” in his fight 
’ or health. 

A few days later the father said, “Well, 

f a stranger takes that much interest in 

ny boy, it’s about time I’m taking an 
interest in the kid myself.” 
-| From that day the man has never taken 
a drink, and he and his boy are pals. 

' Olinger’s office is a Mecca, morning, 
“noon, and! night, for boys and their par- 
ents, who bring their troubles to him. 

His real estate business is a big one— 
he has nearly two hundred persons on his 
pay roll—but he always finds time for 
these visitors. And he can call every one 
of his Highlander boys by his first 
name. 

More than six hundred boys are on the 
waiting list to join the Highlanders. The 
three bands, aggregating two hundred 
and seventy-five members, are filled up 
for two years ahead. 


[X ADDITION to the organization in 
Denver, a new branch called the ‘‘ Lone 
Highlanders” has been organized in re- 
sponse to a pressing demand from boys 
who live in the Colorado mountains, in 
small towns, or on ranches. These boys 
perform the same tasks and are under ihe 
same rigid personal standards as are the 
boys in the city. 

More than two hundred boys in the 
main organization are capable of making 
public speeches and acting as_toast- 
masters at banquets. Last year fifty-one 
thousand persons paid to hear the annual 
spring concert of the First Highlander 
Band. General John J. Pershing, as he 
said himself, was almost swept off his feet 
by the remarkable showing of the High- 
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lander regiment in 
drills and on parade. 
he organization 
keeps track of the boy 
In every activity—at 
home, at school, and at 
work. Parents, school- 
teachers, and employers 
cooperate by grading 
special cards on which 
are noted the _ boy’s 
conduct, his habits, and 
his general deportment. 

Olinger has a way of 
electrifying the boys 
with ambition to live 
up to high ideals. 

“Don’t wait until 
you are a man to be 
great; bea great boy,” 
he tells them. And 
every last boy strives 
to his limit to live up 
to that purpose! 

“Why did you start 
the Highlanders?” I 
asked Mr. Olinger. 

“When I was a boy, 
a Denver man was a 
great friend of mine,” 
he replied. “‘He was a 
florist and I often went 
to his place for flowers. 
He always had a smile 
for me, and he always 
seemed interested in 
the things I was inter- 
ested in. He was one of 
the kindest men that 
ever lived. 

‘Without preaching, 
he was always pointing 
out to me the value of 
clean living. But the 
greatest thing he did 
for me was to give me 
his confidence. I never 
hesitated to discuss 
anything with him. His 
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George W. Olinger, founder and head of the Highlander 
Boys, Incorporated—a famous organization of Colorado 
boys from nine to twelve or thirteen—is a real estate man of 
Denver. Mr. Olinger was born in Santa Fé forty-three years 
ago. A helpful friendship with an older man planted in his 
mind the idea of lending a hand to boys, and his intimate 
knowledge of the minds and hearts of youngsters has en- 
abled him to build up one of the most interesting organ- 
izations in the country. To-day thirty-four hundred boys 
are proud to call themselves ‘‘G. W. O’s Highlanders”’ 
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School in camp with Olinger for a teacher is lots more fun than the regular thing. If you don’t 
believe it, count the smiles on the faces of these boys! The Highlander program is a varied and 
well-rounded one. In the organization there are three bands with a total of 275 members. 
Last year 51,000 persons paid to hear the annual spring concert of the First Highlander Band 
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thoughts were always clean. When 
Father died, and | took over his busi- 
ness, this man was still my friend. Our 
friendship had lasted since I had been a 
small boy. 

“*George, you can do anything you set 
your hand to,” he told me one time. ‘I 
believe in you. I know you can make 
your way in business. If you ever need 
a friend, however, call on me. I'll never 
fail you.’ 


“FIXHOSE were the most important 

words ever said to me. [They gave 
me absolute confidence in myself—be- 
cause I had a friend. When I got older, 
I looked back on the influence this man 
had had on me, and I decided to extend 
that same influence to as many boys as I 
possibly could. 

“T lived in what was called the City 
of Highland—since annexed to Denver. 
This explains the name of our organiza- 
tion. 

“The first organization was a base- 
ball team. I played with the boys almost 
daily, and took them on excursion trips. 
As my business prospered, I put more 
money into the organization. I bought 
uniforms and st all the general ex- 
penses of our trips. 

“Well, the organization began to grow. 
One boy would tell another, and so on, 
until my front porch was full of boys all 
the time. I had to hire a stenographer to 
look after my correspondence with them. 

“I made it a rule to give to the organi- 
zation one tenth of every dollar I took in, 
the tithing idea, you see. In addition, I 
resolved to go even further and give one 
tenth of myself. Six minutes of every wak- 
ing hour belonged to the boys. 

“The giving of yourself is much more im- 
vortant than giving money. Many parents 
feel chat they are doing their bit if they give 
their child spending money and an occa- 
sional hour of time. But, more thanmoney, 
the child wants his parent—a friend. 

“‘Our organization is non-sectarian. 
We have boys of all faiths. One of our 
requirements is that every boy go to 
Sunday-school in some church. Now, we 
are not goody-goody in our religion. But 
every one of my boys can say grace at the 
table, or he can say a prayer in public; 
but we try to keep our religion practical 
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and to center it around the service idea. 

‘Our organization is large. We occupy 
a suite of rooms in this building, and we 
are always pressed for more room and 
bigger equipment. We accept for member- 
ship only boys who are between four feet 
two inches and four feet eight inches in 
height. This brings us those around nine 
to twelve or thirteen years of age. 

“*T consider these the most valuable years 
in a boy’s life, for that is the period when 
he is just getting his spiritual eyes open. 

“Along about this time, he begins to 
realize that there is a world outside of 
himself. He is ready for the develop- 
ment of some of the most important 
qualities—such as sympathy for others, 
kindness, respect for his parents, in ad- 
dition to the blind love for them which 
nature gives him, and love of country. 

“He selects his first hero-ideal about 
this time in life—and what an opportunity 
that is for the wise father! Maybe, too, he 
tackles his first little job for which he gets 
pay. And right here I want to speak a 
word of caution: 

“When a parent gives a child money 
outright and the child understands tt 1s a 
gift, very well and good; but don’t give 
a child money when it believes it is being 


Highlanders off for a 
snowshoeing party. The 
boys spend practically 
all of their vacation 
outdoors. In addition, 
there are many week- 
end hiking and camping 
trips during the school 
year. (Below) The camp 
chef and his assistants 
flipping the flapjacks 
for breakfast. When 
the whole clan is in 
camp, six thousand 
flapjacks is the usual 
breakfast order. Mr. 
Olinger tells in the 
accompanying article 
how he makes boys 
like to help wash the 
dishes after breakfast 


paid for doing something. By that I mean 
don’t overpay a child. Pay exactly what 
the job is worth, and no more. 

“J know of a child who got a wholly 
wrong idea of values, that clung to him 
for some time, all because his father paid 
him one dollar and a half for cutting the 
lawn. When he decided to branch out in 
the lawn-cutting business he was _ sur- 
prised to find the neighbors thought 
twenty-five and fifty cents plenty to pay 


for the service. 

"| DO not believe in whipping children. 
I never whip my own boy, who ts 

now twelve. 

‘““Of course, I can imagine situations 
where whipping would be justified, but 
in my experience I have never actually 
seen such a situation. 

“My objection to corporal punishment 
is that when you whip a boy you immed 
ately put him on the defensive. He may 
not strike back at you with his fists, but 
he is hitting back at you with his mind. 
Every venomous emotion nature gave 
him, including hatred, is being marshaled 
against you. The boy feels that you 
do not believe in him, that you do not 
value his honor.” (Continued on page 160) 
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A Father Who ‘Took 
No Pleasure In His Children 


NEVER see a fond grandparent 
making a fuss over a grandchild that 
I don’t think of old man Bart Alex- 
ander. Grandparents generally have 
a way of making more of their chil- 
dren’s children than they made of their 
own. It would seem that most of them 
didn’t know how to appreciate the babble 
of childish voices and the patter of baby 
feet until too late to make the most of it. 
That was old man Bart Alexander’s case. 

Some folks recall him as an eccentric old 
man who hung around the playground at 
the primary school, always with a bag 
of candy for the kids, and always lookin 
wistfully at little children. They woul 
flock around and eat the last morsel of 
his candy, and then run on about their 
play with no more interest in the old man, 
ad leave him looking lost and helpless. 

Pll tell you the story of old man Bart 
and why I always think of him when I see 
grandparents making over-much of their 
grandchildren. Old man Bart once had a 
hne family of children of his own and 
didn’t know how to make the most of 
them until it was too late. 

C. Barton Alexander, as he signed him- 
self in his earlier days, was, in his prime, a 
busy man. He was even busier than busy. 
He was temperamentally a high-strung, 
nervous, fidgety, fussy sort whose work 
was never finished. If his breakfast 
wasn’t ready right on. the dot, he rushed 
off down-town to his office in the morning 
without a bite to eat, just as if the business 
would go to pot if he wasn’t the first one 
onthe job. If there was a single detail of 
a morning’s work unfinished at the lunch 
hour, he couldn’t possibly find time to go 
tolunch. When he did go home to lunch 
he took his business along with him. In 
fact, he carried his business home with 
him at the close of the day, sat around 
and nursed it until bedtime, and then took 
it to bed with him. 

Jennie Alexander, his wife, was one of 
those shy, timid, self-effacing women 
Whose world was her home. She did ev- 
erything well, kept her house in immacu- 
late order, and never seemed to tire of 
perie up things after her children. Her 

usband dominated her, and the children 
bullied her, but she loved them all, espe- 
cially the children. In Jennie Alexander’s 
eyes the children were just so many 
Precious darlings who had only a few 
years in which to make the most of their 
child life, and no sacrifice was too great 
for their pleasure. She didn’t care how 
much they romped, how much _ they 
shouted or in what disorder they kept the 
house. “Children are children,”’ she would 
Say softly, “and they will never be chil- 

ren but once.” 
But old man Bart was different. The 


A true story 


By W. O. Saunders 


children were neither on his heart nor on 
his mind. His business had alienated his 
affections for all the finer things in life. 
With the scriptural warning before him 
that a man may gain the whole world and 
lose his immortal soul, Bart Alexander 
recklessly staked his soul for the flesh- 
pots. He had an idea that he would first 
annex the fleshpots and then recover his 
soul. Early in life he had an idea that he 
would get the wherewithal to enjoy life 
first, and then take life joyously at leisure. 
But, like many another man, he left his 
soul so far behind him that he could never 
go back and get it. And, like many an- 
other deluded mortal, joy escaped him 
forever, because he didn’t mix joy with his 
work as he went along. 

Bart Alexander never took the time to 
seek and never found pleasure in his 
children. The children were but so many 
unwanted things, accidental outcroppings 
in his life that disturbed his thoughts and 
got on his nerves. | : 

There were Phyllis, Rebecca, Charles, 
Philip, and, lastly, C. Barton, Junior. It 
would have been hard to find children 
more vivacious and more full of pep and 
go. The whole neighborhood resounded 
with their shouts and their laughter from 
morning until night, for their father 
wasn't home enough to take the joy out 
of their lives very long at a time. When 
he was at home, the little Alexanders had 
to be on their p’s and q’s. 


THE children were a constant annoy- 
ance to Bart. He would come home to 
lunch with some pressing problem of his 
business on his mind and would be eating 
his meal moodily, silently, when a childish 
row would break out among them, driving 
him to distraction. | 

Even before he had finished his allotted 
hours of sleep of a morning, there would 
be a creaking of the door to his bedroom 
and one of the children would come tip- 
toeing in for some forgotten thing, and 
turn over a chair or knock a toilet article 
off the dresser, waking him rudely. 

He seldom went to the bathroom that 
he didn’t find 1t occupied by one of the 
girls, and he had to wait his turn impa- 
tiently outside. If he wanted to look over 
the evening paper, usually one of the 
children had it. 

Charles and Philip had reached the age 
when boys take an interest in their fa- 
ther’s haberdashery, and Bart Alexander 
was particularly fussy about his cravats. 
He couldn’t hide a cravat where one of 
the boys wouldn’t find it, and then he 
raised the roof because one of his ties was 
missing. Jennie would always defend the 
boys. Jennie didn’t mean to annoy him, 
but she never failed to provoke him to 


fury when she asked him if he didn’t re- 
member that he was once a boy. Bart 
might have remembered, but he didn’t 
want to. He tried to persuade himself 
that children were “seen and not heard” 
when he was a boy. 

Bart was always finding fault with or 
bullying his children. And the poor un- 
fortunates always seemed to be out of 
luck when Bart was around. If anything 
went wrong, it usually went wrong about 
the time he came home lugging his busi- 
ness along with him. The Alexander 
children might have got along gloriously 
all day without a dispute or altercation of 
any kind, and then as soon as Bart came 
home something would happen to start a 
fight among them and Bart would go all 
to pieces. 


OSE rainy day the children, pent up in 
the house all day, had been particu- 
larly unruly. They had started the day with 
a pillow fight which resulted in little C. 
Barton, Junior, falling out of bed and 
bumping his head against the water 
pitcher, which caused him to yell with 
pain. Bart, Senior, increased the yells by 
rushing into the room and using his razor 
strop on the disturber. At lunch time he 
found that Charles had been out of doors 
against his mother’s wishes and got his 
feet soaking wet wading in a ditch, and 
Philip, who had been asked to look after 
the hre in the sitting-room, had let it go 
out. Phyllis and Rebecca had amused 
themselves by cutting out paper dolls 
from newspapers and magazines, and had 
mutilated the very magazine that their 
father wanted to read, besides littering 
the floor with scraps of paper. 

Bart got through the lunch hour some- 
how and raised such a storm that when he 
came in that night all was quiet and good 
order. But when he sat down to the din- 
ner table Barton, Junior, was missing, and 
it was night. Mrs. Alexander was show- 
ing signs of worry. She had telephoned 
all over the neighborhood, but had failed 
to locate the young hopeful. Bart finished 
his dinner hurriedly and stormed out of 
the house to look for the prodigal. He 
came back empty-handed and in a furious 
rage two hours later, just about the time 
little Bart himself decided to put in an 
appearance, covered with mud from head 
to foot. Little Bart was given another 
thrashing, put to bed supperless, and the 
household settled down to quiet, when 
Phyllis wanted to know if she could go to 
the hairdresser’s and have her hair bobbed. 

The very suggestion of bobbed hair 
threw Bart into a fury, and he vowed that 
it was his belief that the girls of this gen- 
eration were all going to hell. 

He went to(Continued on page 107) 
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Here’s A Tramp Printer Who 
Upset The Village Wiseacres 


When he was eleven years old, Harvey D. Best ran away from home, and for the 
next ten years he led the shiftless, roving life of a printer who wouldn’t 
have a permanent job — The story of the great change that came 
over him, and how he worked his way to the presidency 
of the Lanston Monotype Machine Company 


By Charles Lane Callen 


NUMBER of years ago—when 
the tramp rinter was abroad 
in the iend= —a boy of eleven 
ran away from his home in 
Tennessee to join the ranks of 

these roving men, who heat about from 
one print shop to another, working when 
the need of food and shelter made work 
seem desirable. 

They were a picturesque 
lot, ‘he tramp printers! 
But, in the main, they were 
undependable, dissatisfied, 
and frequently downright 
ornery. Many of them 
were profound drinkers; 
and many of them, too, 
were expert workers, when 
they chose to work. To all 
of them, however, the pros- 
pect of a permanent job 
was something to be shied 
at and shunned, as if it 
were a curse. 

Nobody expected much 
of a tramp printer. Even if 
he before de) it didn’t make 
much difference with public 
opinion. “Once a tramp 
printer, always a tramp!” 
seemed to be the way of 
judging this By PSY ty P of 
American. . . . Newsboys, 
frequently ehough, became 
men of importance; farmer 
boys became Presidents. 
But tramp printer 
became only old tramp 
printers. hat was the 
unvarying verdict of the 
wiseacres. 

Consider the amazement, 
then—and the drama, too! 
—when, a few years ago, 
a group of conservative 
Philadelphia bankers offered 
one million dollars in busi- 
ness credit to a former tramp printer whom 
they had never seen. They made the 
‘offer on his record alone. And this man 
was the grown-up edition of the boy, who, 
after being expelled from school, had run 
away from his Tennessee home and had 
been a tramp printer for ten years. 

There is a strange fascination about 
this story of Harvey D. Best. There 1s 
even an unusual kick to the way in which 
he became president of the Lanston Mono- 
tvpe Machine Company, of Philadelphia, 


boys 
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the biggest makers of monotype printing 
machines in the world. 
Four years ago the only title he held 
was that of secretary to the president of 
the ceouinan ye ree behind him were 
eighteen years of conspicuously able 
service. nue the resident became ill. 
As a ‘“‘stop-gap,” Best was made vice 


Your Job.is as Big or As 
Little 4s You Make It 


HEN I was made vice president of 


\ \ this company,” 


title didn’t mean much to me—no 


says Mr. Best, 


title does. I ‘wasn’t compelled to limit myself 
by staying inside it. The company didn’t know 
my capacity; but J did. And the thing that con- 
cerned me most was how to help the business. 
I have always believed that when you let your 
name go down on a pay roll, you make a definite 
contract to give all you have to give; and changing 


jobs didn’t change my viewpoint any. I couldn’t 
stay on any job, and conscientiously give less than 
I was capable of giving. For when you do only 
half of what you can do, you are harming your- 
self more than anybody else. 

“Now, I am not exceptionally talented. Busi- 
ness doesn't always demand super-men—it needs 
the average men who are able and willing to hit 
on all cylinders. I’ve always aimed to do a little 
more than was expected of me, no matter what 
kind of job I held. To give all the value he has 
is all I ask any man to do. If he does that, he 
doesn’t have to look for the bigger jobs—they 
look for him.” 


president and nominal head of the con- 
cern. ‘‘Fhey needed someone to sign 
things while the president was ill,” as 
Best himself expresses 1t. 

But the former tramp printer didn't 
content himself with merely “signing 
things.” As secretary, he had learned 
the president’s job. Now he filled that job 
as if he were the president. He went 
ahead and did things, heart and soul in 
his task—things which nobody had asked 


and which no one expected him to do. 


“the 


It had been a chronic habit of Best’s 
to do more than was expected of him, 
quite regardless of what kind of job he 
had held. 

This was one reason why everyone 
in the company was now backing him up 
with one hundred per cent enthusiasm and 
loyalty.” He had Ae one so many usual jobs 

unusually well that he had 

won the respect and admira- 
tion of every last man of 
them. 

When the president died, 
a year and a half later, the 
directors found that Best, 

_the stop-gap, had kept the 
~ business in ae shape. When 
the time came to elect a new 
peat although = they 
ad the whole Amenican 
printing trade to choose 
from, Best was given the 
- position by acclamation. 

And even before the 
announcement of his elec- 
tion was ofhcially made, the 
“hard-boiled” bankers to 
whom I have referred came 
forward with their offer to 
advance a million dollars if 
Best were to continue at the 
helm. 

‘“Now, don’t get too ex- 
cited over this incident.” 
Best said to me the other 
day, with a whimsical smile 
and a deprecatory wave of 
his hand. ‘‘When they 
picked the president of this 
company happened to 
be ‘sitting on the doorstep.’ 
The directors had to kick me 
off, or else invite me inside.” 

“But they didn’t kick 
you off; they asked you In, 

I reminded him. “Tell me, 

first, however, how you 
happened to be ‘sitting on the doorstep’? 

ae a moment Harvey Best was silent. 
His eyes strayed in thought to the ofhce 
window, and from the window eastward 
over the city’s fast rising sky line, then 
southward to the shipping in the Dela- 
ware, and on to the fog-hazed flats of 
Jersey beyond. 

‘don’t know why,” he said presently. 
**T suppose there ts some reason why I was 
there—but I’ve never checked back forit.”’ 

‘Then suppose we check now,” I | 
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aggested. “That reason may be of help 
>» somebody else.” 

I asked Best to start at the very 
eginning. Before the close of the after- 
oon he had unfolded to me one of the 
10st human stories to which I had ever 
stened! Harvey Best was born on a 
orth Missouri farm near 

little crossroads dot 
n the map, called Mil- 
ard. That was in the 
pring of ’74. His father, 

cabinetmaker, was a 
Cenmesseean. 

*“I remember two 
-hings about that Mis- 
sourt farm,” he related. 
“One is that from the 
<itchen window of our 
x0ouse I could look off 
-ov-ard Kirksville, five 
miles away, and see the 
tower of the county 
courthouse; the country 
was as flat as one of the 
flapjyacks we had every 
morning for breakfast. 
The other thing I re- 
member is how Father 
grumbled at the snow 
and cold. 

‘He was a good Pres- 
byterian, but I doubt if 
ne would have continued 
to be had we stayed in 
Mlussouri. 

“When I was five 
the winter was a par- 
ticularly staff one; the 
thermometer hit forty 
below. Father held out 
as long as he could, then 
sold out and packed up 
the furniture. 

***Where are we go- 
mg?’ Mother asked. 

***Going?’ shouted 
Father. ‘Why, back to 
Tennessee to thaw out! 
It’d take an Eskimo to 
stand any more of this!’ 


“ E GOT a little 
house 1n Dickson, 
Tennessee, just on the 
edge of the town. Dick- 
son, in those days, had 
one street and about four 
or five hundred people. 
- Wehadanacreof ground, 
with a big garden in the 
rear of the house. My main work con- 
- sisted of pulling weeds in the summer and 
toting in wood for the stoves in winter. 
**Winters we had four months of a very 
- queer kind of schooling. Everybody in 
school was in the same grade. Each fall 
- when the term would open, we’d all start 
out at the beginning of the books, no 
matter how old we were or how much we 
knew. And we had only one set of books. 
‘The first winter we got up to short 
division in arithmetic and almost to 
prepositions in grammar. Then the term 
ended. Next term we had to start all over 
again, to give the recruits a chance to 
catch up. The furthest we ever got in 
arithmetic was long division. One year 
we took a spurt and landed right at the 
door of prepositions. In fact, the question 
was ally written on the blackboard, 
‘What is a preposition?’ and the answer 


live journal. 


demonstrator. 


was due to be put down the next day. 
“But next day school wound up for the 
year, and never did we reach that high- 
water mark in grammar again. To this 
day I don’t know the meaning of a 
preposition! 
“But I did get some learning,” went 
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At forty-nine, Harvey D. Best became president of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, of Philadelphia, the biggest makers of monotype 
printing machines in the world. When he was eleven years old, Mr. Best 
ran away from his home in Dickson, Tennessee, to become a tramp printer. 
For ten years, he humored an ‘“‘itching foot;’’ then he returned to Dick- 
son, bought out the anemic local newspaper, and quickly made it a 
After selling this paper, he worked in various commercial 
printing plants, and later in the government shop at Washington. 
From there he went to the Lanston company, where he started as a 
Mr. Best, as you see from his picture, is left-handed 


on Mr. Best, ‘‘though I didn’t get much 
of it in school. In our town was a man 
who had an incomeof about twelve hundred 
dollars a year from bonds. This rated 
him as Dickson’s ‘big man.’ He had a boy 
of about my age who was blind. One day 
this boy told me that he would buy books 
if I would agree to read them to him. I 
liked to read, so I jumped at the chance. 


“FOR two or three years, daily, except 
Sunday, I read every conceivable kind 
of book tothat boy—travel stories, English 
and French novels of the better sort; and 
together we'd talk them over. I liked 
especially to read of strange lands and 
peoples, of historic incidents, and of the 
descriptions of foreign cities. 

‘In school we studied a condensed 
geography of the world. Each chapter was 
devoted to some country or other, and at 


the beginning of it was always a picture 
of some famous place or building in that 
country. I remember that the chapter on 
England was prefaced by a picture of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, in London. Some other 
boys were gathered around my desk one 
day, and I pointed to the picture. 

“*Some day,’ I told 
them, ‘I’m going to go to 
London and see that 
cathedral.’ 

‘They laughed at me. 

*““*T am going to see it!’ 


I insisted. “Just you 
wait and find out if | 
don’t.’ 


“My remark was quite 
a joke about town—and 
it remained a joke for 
forty years! Then I did 
go to London, and I did 
see St. Paul’s. It was 
one of the first places I 
visited there. 

“On Sundays no work 
and no amusement was 

ermitted at home. 
Every book in the house 
was locked up except 
three—the Bible, the 
Longer Catechism, and 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
We’d go to church, then 
come home, and sit down 
in the parlor, solemn asa 
bunch of owls. The onl 
thing I dared do was look 
out the window or read 
in one of those three 
books. I read ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ fifty times if I 
read it once. I read the 
Longer Catechism until 
I could repeat it all from 
memory, and I[ knew 


whole chapters of the 
Bible. 


“TISHERE was aweekly 
newspaper in Dick- 
son. Tramp printers 
would drift into town, 
work a few days on the 
aper, and then drift on. 
Tuiced to slip over to the 
printing office and listen 
open-mouthed to their 
yarns of adventure. To 
me, those tramp printers 
became knights such as 
I had read about in the 
histories and novels. Every one who came 
along, no matter how unshaven or dirty, 
was a hero to me. At home, Sundays, I’d 
sit all starched up, and wish I were a 
tramp printer! 

‘I guess that was my second ambition,” 
Mr. Best admitted. ‘‘You’ll notice that 
it links up with the first. It is odd how 
little things, inconsequential in them- 
selves, will shape a person’s whole life. A 
picture in a schoolbook inspired me to 
travel. Then along came tramp printers 
to suggest a way to travel. That led me 
to cake my first job in a print shop; and 
here I am to-day, past fifty, stz/l con- 
nected with the printtng business.’’ 

With only a tour-months school term 
in Dickson, young Best had eight months 
in which he could do pretty much as he 
pleases At eleven he got a job in the 
ocal print-shop (Continued on page 208) 
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‘*Saved trouble if you’d ’a’ opened the 
door in the fust place,”’ said Scattergood 


Scattergood Wings A 
Bird Of Prey 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


CATTERGOOD BAINES sat on 
the piazza of his hardware store, 
comfortable in the reinforced chair 
which none but he was ever al- 
lowed to sit in, and peered through 

squinted eyes at the life of Coldrivervil- 
lage as it unrolled itself before him. He 
loved so to sit and think and speculate. 

At his left, across the’iron bridge, was 
the square, upon which Ponte those 
important institutions, the st office 
and the savings bank. Lafe Atwell’s 
clothing and notion store was there too, 
as were the dry-goods emporiums of Orrin 
Penny and Wade Lumley. Sam Kettle- 
man’s grocery was just across the street. 
So it will be seen that most of Coldriver’s 
public business was carried on within 
view of Scattergood’s eyes. 

It was his custom so to sit, and if trade 
were less brisk than he would wish, to 
give it impetus. As was well known to 
everybody, the old merchant would rather 
sell a thirty-dollar kerosene stove out of 
his store than to derive a twenty-thou- 
sand-dollar profit in a timber deal. 
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As he sat twiddling his huge thumbs 
and casting his-mind ‘back over the years 
of his residence in:that. valley, a youn 
woman camé slowly across che biide-ond 
was about to pass the store, eyes down- 
cast and aid turned inward. Scatter- 
good cleared his throat. | 

“Hum. Mornin’, Idy,” he said. 

She lifted her face, and he saw that it 
was not ruddy as it should be, but weary 
and weighted with unhappiness. ‘Good 
morning, Mr. Baines,” she answered. 

Toothache?” he asked. 

“No, six.” 

“ Neuralgy?” 

* No, sir. 

**Stummick, mebbe.” 

“Really, ’m not ill at all, Mr. Baines.” 

**Ye hain’t, eh?’ He snorted. ‘‘Then 
ye oughter be, carryin’ around an ex- 

ression of face like that. Can’t tell me. 

know well folks, and I know sick folks. 
You better go stick out your tongue to 
Doc.”’ 

‘““T—it’s just that I—that I’m a little 
unhappy to-day,” she said. 


“Huh! Wuss’n rheumatiz. Can’t show 
ye nothin’ in the hardware line to-day, 
in I? Um. Been a quarrelin’ with 


““No,” she said. “‘No. Not a quarrel. 
But he’s going away.” 

“Do tell!’ Scattergood moved _for- 
ward in his interest, until the chair 
creaked under his weight. ‘Goin’ away, 
is he? Now, you don’t go to tell me! 
Where’s he goin’ ?”” 

‘‘Away—yjust away from here.” 

“Kind of indefinite, hain’t he? Most 
folks’ll go so fur’s to pick out a direction 
anyhow, or even pin it down to a state. 
Don’t he say, ‘Goin’ to York State, or 
Missoury, or North, or South?’” 

“I don’t think he knows. If he did, 
he would tell me.” 

“To be sure. W-al, I swan to man! 
And how’s his uncle goin’ to git on ’thout 
him? The old man’ll come to a dead stop 
*thout John, seems as though.” 

“His Uncle Prester,” said Miss Wood. 
“has told him to pack his things and 
clear out.” 
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“Um. ... Now, would you listen to 
that! And John slavin’ for that ol’ coot 
since hewas knee high to a hoptoad! why 
all of us has figgered ol’ Prester ’ud be 
leavin’ all his proppity to John one of 
these days, and John and you'd be well 
fixed.” 

‘You know what the trouble is, Mr. 
Baines.” , 

Scattergood did know, perhaps better 
than Ida Wood; but he made it a rule of 
life never to know anything, and never to 
admit knowledge. 

‘Who? Me? Has John been and of- 
fended the ol’ man?” 

“*TIe’s his cousin,” said Ida. 

‘* The feller with the speckled necktie?” 

‘Addison Larkin—that’s the man,” 
she said, with a flash of anger. ‘“‘It’s not 
fair. It’s cruel and mean and—” 

‘Now, now, ’tain’t jest right to go 

ettin’ epithetical, as you might say, 
fore you kind of study into things. 

Who’s all them things you say? 

Ol’ Prester or young Addison?” 

‘**I— Oh, I don’t know. But 
you have seen, Mr. Baines, how 
faithful John has been 
all these years. He has 
hived with his uncle, and 
waited on him and 
worked for him. I—I 
believe John has loved 
the old man. Until a 
few months ago, Uncle 
Prester was fond of 
then — suthin’ 
hap ened?” 

This other nephew 
came—that none of us 
had ever seen before.’ 

“Um. And then what 
happened?”’ 


HY, while John 
was working and 
looking after Uncle Pres- | 
ter’s affairs, this Addison 
hung around the house. 
I don’t knowwhat he said 
or did, but Uncle Prester 
has turned against John. 
It has been growin 
worse and worse, inuil yester- 
day it ended in his ordering John 
out of the house. Yes, Mir. 
Baines, and—and he called John 
a thief, and an ingrate!” 
“Weal, weal... . And John 
holds it ag’in’ his uncle?” 
Mf ha is heartbroken.” 
“Bad disease. And he’s goin’ 
off to cure it. Why don’t he take 
you along?” 
**How could he, Mr. Baines’ 
youn has no money. He’s never 
een let to earn any. Uncle 
Prester has always promised to 
make it up to him when—when 


he and I were married—and in 
his will.” 


**Made a will, has he?” 
“John thinks so. But he thinks his 
uncle made a new will last week.” 


“Huh! When did John see Prester 
last?” 

“He hasn’t really seen him for weeks. 
The old man wouldn’t let him come in the 


room. He just spends all his time with 
this Addison.” 


‘*But he must ’a’ seen him, if Prester 


told him to clear out of the house.” 

‘* Addison called him to the door—that 
was all; and Uncle Prester spoke from the 
bed. Just spoke short and sharp. You 
know Uncle Descte: hasn’t been out of bed 
for two months.” 

“And this Addison’s nussin’ him, eh? 
W-al, things in this world don’t allus turn 
out like folks hopes—sometimes they 
turn out better, Um. ... D’ye know, 
I’ve come to the conclusion the greatest 
affiction in the world, exceptin’ one, is 
bein’ an idiot!” This was apropos of 
nothing, apparently; but Scattergood 
never troubled about the context when 
he had an observation to make. 

“Is there a worse affliction than idiocy, 
Mr. Baines?” 

“Yes,” said Scattergood dryly, “not bein’ 
an idiot. . . . G’-by, Idy. He e every- 
thin’ turns out full better’n you hope. 
Sure you hain’t needin’ anythin’ in the 
hardware line—scissors, nor nothin’—” 


Before Preston could rise to his 
feet, he saw the vast bulk of Sheriff 
Ulysses Watts in the doorway 
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‘“*No, Mr. Baines. Good-by.” 


Scattergood leaned back in his chair 
and gave the matter consideration. 
Gradually, as his thoughts went into 
action, his legs moved uneasily, until at 
last his right foot got up into his lap and 
he began automatically to fumble with 
the lace of his shoe. Presently both shoes 
were off, and his bare feet, released from 
their imprisonment, demonstrated their 
enjoyment of liberty. 

Sam Kettleman, passing on the opposite 
side of the road, nocd this. ‘“‘Suthin’ 
goin’ on,” he said to his companion; 
“‘Scattergood’s twiddlin’ his toes!’ 


AFTER a time Scattergood lifted his 

head and peered about. Coming 

down the middle of the road was a boy, 

barefooted, who took delight in scuffling 

up the hot dust, and reveled in the 

sleasure of feeling it sift between his 

toes. Seatteepood lifced his voice. 

‘“*Hey, Tommy!” he called. 

The small boy stopped. 

‘Want to earn a nickel?” 

The boy nodded. 

“Um. Know John Larkin, eh? Know 
him by sight?” 

‘*Sure.”’ 

“Seen him lately? Around 
town anywheres?” 

‘‘A nour ago,” 
boy. 

“W-al, if I was to give 
you a nickel what ’ud you 
do?”’ 

“Spend it!” 


said the 
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“‘Anythin’ with special reference to 
John Larkin?” 

‘“‘T dunno.” 

“Huh. Now, if you was to meet him 
some’eres, would any idee occur to ye?” 

The boy considered. “I’d tell him 
that you give me a_nickel to find him.” 

“Then,” said Scattergood, “‘you don’t 
git no nickel. ... Now, havin’ con- 
sidered, what ’ud you do?” 

“I'd jest say to him, ‘I guess Mr. Baines 


The American Magazine 


“‘Good-by, Mr. Baines,’’ said John, and 
moved up the street, wondering. __ 

Nevertheless, such was the position of 
Scattergood Baines in his little world, 
that Saturday saw John still a resident of 
the village; nor did he display any signs 
of departure. Instead, he appeared in a 
new employment, as clerk in Sam Kettle- 
man’s store. Sam had offered him the 
job, and Sam didn’t know why, except 
that somehow he got the idea Scatter- 


‘Oh, be ye? Travelin’ to see the sights?”’ 
“T’m going,” said John, “to see if 
there isn’t some place for me in the world 
where I can work and get ahead and lay 


by, so I can send for Ida.” 
“*Hain’t had no squabble with her?”’ 


“No, sir,” said John. 

‘‘Um. Goin’ when, if ye sh’ud go?” 
“Saturday.” 

“Tf,” said Scattergood, ‘‘you sh’ud go.” 
“IT am going.” 


wants to see ye! 
“Um. Here’s the money. Now, don’t 
spend it foolish!” 

[he boy. started 
away. ‘‘Wait a min- 
ute,’ said Scatter- 
good. ‘Got suthin’ 
to show ye.” 

He heaved up out 
of his chair and led 
the way into the 
store, where he dis- 
played a fascinating 
novelty in the shape 
of a tin pencil holder 
with a rubber in the 
end. ‘‘Now look-a 
that!’’ he said. 
“Kind of a contrap- 
tion, hain’t it. What 
you call a dee-vice. 
Bet the’ hain’t a boy 
in town got. one. 
Don’t cost but a 
nickel. Can’t sell ye 
one, kin I?” 


THE boy, charmed, 
passed over his 
coin, and departed. 
Scattergood put the 
money 1n the till and 
sat down with a sigh 
ofsatisfaction. Itwas 
a transaction after his 
own heart. The profit 
on the article was 
two and a half cents, 
which reduced the 
cost of the errand toa 
like sum. But the 
victim had received 
full pay, and was 


happy. 

Pate an hour later, 
young John Larkin 
appeared. 

“T heard you 
wanted to speak to me, Mr. Baines.” 

‘Howdy, John,” said Scattergood non- 
committally. 

‘How are you, Mr. Baines?” 

“‘Fust class, seems as though. Um. 
Anythin’ I kin do fer ye?” 

Tati though his heart was heavy, 
smiled inwardly, for he knew the old man 
well, and his habits of dealing. He knew 
that if he were to state now that he had 
come in answer to a summons, he never 
would discover why Scattergood had sent 
for him. 

It was a supercaution which Mr. Baines 
loved to affect. 

‘Just wanted to pass the time of day,” 
said John. 

“Set,” invited Scattergood, “and rest 
your hands and face. Hear you’re goin’ 
to marry and settle down.” 

“1 was. 

“ce Was?” 

‘“T’m goin’ away.” 
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Not I, sir.” 

“What if you was urged to change it!” 

“By whom?” 

‘By anybody that had a mind to. Now 
jest put it to yourself, like. If the’ was 
somebody that knowed better’n you, and 
he was to up and say to ye, “John, don’t 
you budge out of town,’ then what?” 

‘I'd inquire if he had a reason, and if 
it was good I would consider it.”’ 


*““QUPPOSE it was a feller that didn’t 

give a reason? Now, jest for argu- 
ment’s sake, say it was me—which it 
hain’t, and hain’t likely to be. Your 
oin’s and comin’s hain’t none of my 
Drctieee now, be they?” 

“Why, Mr. Baines, I think if you 
were to say to me, ‘John, stay in Cold- 
river,’ I should stay.’ 

“Um. G’-by, John.” This was Scatter- 
good’s inevitable form of dismissal, and 
wise was he who heeded it. 


nine that night, Pliny Pickett appeared 


Scattergood’s twenty-five-mile-long rail- 
way—Pliny Pickett, ex-stage driver and 
diel conductor, appeared to report. 

or years he had been Mr. Baines’s all- 
around right hand. 

“Pliny,” said Scattergood, “‘if you was 
to come by any interestin’ information 
about Prester Larkin, what d’ye calc’late 
you'd do with it?” 

“I calc’late,” said Pliny, “I’d take it 
where it ’ud do the most good.” 

This was satisfactory; they understood 
each other perfectly. 

**S’posin’ you didn’t have no infor- 
mation?” asked Mr. Baines. 

“T’d think I wa’n’t eddicated proper!” 
said Pliny. 

““Time,” said Scattergood, “‘is fleetin’ 
past.” 

“Um,” said Pliny. 

““G’-by,” said Scattergood. 

“G’-by,” said Pliny, in as exact imi- 
tation as he could achieve. 
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_ However, little news came to the out- 
side world from the home of Prester 
Larkin. The old man was not seen; little 
was seen of the new nephew who had 
arrived so unexpectedly, and whose com- 
ing had s~ altered the aspect of affairs. 
Blinds were closed at the front of the 
house, and the place presented an aspect 
of death, or of unpleasant mystery. 

Scattergood rested under this con- 
dition for three days; at the end of this 
period he thrust on his flapping straw 
hat and set forth up the road, with inten- 


to me, I hain’t got objections; but he’s 
a-goin’ to have the priv’lege of tellin’ me 
so to my face. Now, young man, open 
up this here door.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, and 
the bolt was withdrawn. Scattergood 
saw a tallish, rather handsome young 
man, whose eyes crowded in unpleasantly 
upon his nose. “I will take you to 
Uncle’s door,” he said. ‘‘He will speak 
for himself.” 

‘*Saved trouble if you’d ’a’ done that 
in the fust place,’”’ said Scattergood, and 


at the Woods’ fence and whispered, ‘‘Ye kin commence now’’ 


tion. He turned in at the Larkin gate 
and rapped, as only Scattergood could 
rap, upon the front door. There was no 
answer. He rapped again, and more 
vehemently. 

“*What’s wanted?” a voice demanded 
from within. 

“‘Come to see Prester,” said Scatter- 
good. > 93 : ¢ 

‘‘He can’t be seen,” said the voice. 
“He’s ill.” 

“*Ailin’, is he? Huh. ... Name of 
Larkin yourself, hain’t you? W-al, my 
name’s Baines, Scattergood Baines. I 
come to see Prester. If you got time you 
better go down-town and ask around. 
Folks’ll tell you that when I git so fur’s 
to say I come to do a thing, I ’most 
sentally stay till I git it done.’ 

‘‘My uncle refuses to see anyone, Mr. 
Baines.” 

‘‘Prester can’t refuse to see me through 
no mouthpiece. If he don’t want to talk 


followed his conductor to a chamber on 
the ground floor—a room sandwiched in 
between parlor and kitchen—through 
whose door he dimly saw a bed, and the 
ancient and bearded face of Prester 
Larkin upon the pillow. 

“Howdy, Prester,” said Scattergood. 


T SEEMED to Mr. Baines that the old 

man’s eyes lighted for an instant before 
they became dim and lusterless again— 
before they sought the face of the young 
man who stood by Scattergood’s side. 

‘I don’t want to see nobuddy,”’ said 
Prester. 

““Couldn’t see very good in this light 
if you did,”’ said Scattergood. 

“I want ye should go away and quit 
disturbin’ me,” said Prester. 

““My idee,” said Scattergood, ‘“‘was to 
fetch you for a drive.- Kind of git fresh 
air into ye, and a tetch of sunlight.” 

Again came that curious, sudden light- 
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ing of the old man’s eyes—almost as of 
hope—and an equally sudden quenching 
of the glow when the eyes turned to the 
nephew. 

‘Don’t want no ride. I wish you’d go 
off and give over pesterin’ me.” 

“Um. ... Find this here young man 
all the comp’ny you need, eh?” 

“‘He’s lookin’ after me.” 

““Nephew, hain’t he?” 

‘‘Brother’s boy.” 

“‘Huh! Had another one, didn’t ye? 
Seems like I call to mind another one of 

: "em. What’s become 
of him?” 

““I—I got my eyes 
opened to him. Seems 
like the’ hain’t no- 
buddy you kin trust.” 

“*'Tain’t so much,” 
said Scattergood, 
es ne sep 
plenty of trustworthy 
folks. it’s the kind of 
critters a body’ll pick 
out to repose his 
trust im. Seems like 
nobuddy bothers to 
trust an honest man; 
but folks’ll go rushin’ 
off in droves to put 
their confidence into 
a crook. Hum.” 


“T THINK you are 
tiring Uncle,” said 
the nephew. 

“‘He’s bearin’ up 
under it well,” said 
Scattergood. “Sure 
ye’ won't git out of 
this house fer a spell ?”’ 

“*I—’ the old man’s 
eyes moved to the 
face of his nephew, 
and remained there 
while’ he spoke—‘‘I 
hain’t a-goin’ to 
budge,” he said. 

“Doc been to see 

e?”’ 

“Don’t want no 
doctors!” 

“‘Prester, you know 
I’m kind of connected 
tothe bank. You got 
a consid’able out to 
interest with us. Good 
idee. But report goes 
you allus keep a sum in the house—some 
says a perty big sum. Mebbe so, mebbe 
not. But if it 1s so, hadn’t you better 
hand it over, so’s it kin be looked after 
with the rest?” | 

**Mind your own business!” said Pres- 
ter shortly. 

“Um. .. . Man like you, that’s wuth 
upward of a hundred thousand, ought to 
make a will.” 

““Got it made.” 

‘*Prester, the’s right and the’s wrong. 
I ask ye fair if John’s in that will.” 

“He hain’t.” 

“Um. And this here young man’s for- 
t’nate enough to be heir to all of it, eh?” 

“‘He’s deservin’ of it,” said Prester in 
a harsh, husky voice. ‘‘Guess I kin do 
what I want with my own!” 

“Ye kin do what ye want with your 
own, Prester, and nobuddy kin stop ye. 
But, Prester, when you git where you got 
to explain. why, (Continued on page 172) 


Why Johnson Is The Best Loser 


And Best Winner In Baseball 


He has pitched for nineteen years for a team that generally lost most of its: games, 
but he has never had an attack of nerves; he has never disputed with 
umpires or opposing players, and he has never become “sore” and . ~ 
-loafed on the job— Winning or losing, he did his level best 


By Chester T. Crowell 


F a man told you that he had had 
seventeen consecutive years of tough 
luck, would you believe him? 

Well, neither would I. But there 1s 
such a man. And I know him. 

Without the support of unimpeachable 
records, I would not be so rash as to assert 
that any man has endured seventeen years 
of hard luck, because the law of averages 
is usually much more merciful. But it 
happens that Walter Johnson is a base- 
ball pitcher, and in the big leagues every 
play is recorded. His weird and unusual 
run of bad luck could not be more 
abundantly proved if it were a land title 
or a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. You can look it up for 
yourself in official record books that are 
available in every American community. 

However, he would be about the last 
person on earth to complain about, or 
even mention luck. He simply beat luck 
by his own will power and hammered 
out of adversity an individual record of 
achievement that is likely to stand for 
all time. It is the most brilliant record 
in baseball, but the team to which it 
belongs won only one pennant in eight- 
een years. 

The story of Walter Johnson is not one 
of training methods nor the development 
of superhuman strength. What he did 1s 
nothing more than what all of us try to 
do—usually with indifferent success. He 
became master of himself. I choose that 
trite old phrase deliberately because it 
tells the whole story. He knew he had 
the goods, but he soon found out that it 
was extremely difficult to deliver them, 
because the human body 1s equipped 
with nerves that sometimes serve and 
sometimes just jump. 

The primary raw material for a fine 
career in the case of Walter Johnson was, 
of course, a marvelous right arm; but 
plenty of men have been similarly 
equipped without achieving one-thou- 
sandth part of his place in_ baseball. 
Along with that right arm he brought a 
sible philosophy of life and a sterlin 
character that have defhed not only bad 
luck and defeat but even the ravages of 
time. Last season was his nineteenth 
with the Washington American League 
team. And not only did he take his turn 
regularly in the pitcher’s box but he was 
a distinguished success there. 

In all the history of baseball just one 
other pitcher, Cy Young, has had a 
longer career in the big leagues. He 
served for twenty-one years, finishing in 


ot 


1912. Ordinarily, a pitcher is thought to 
have done very well and taken care 
of himself if he remains a star for seven 
a yonusce is not even slipping. 

uring his eighteenth year he won more 
games and lost fewer than any other 

itcher in the American League. As pro- 
essional baseball counts time he was then 
a gray-bearded ancient, being thirty-seven. 


Walter Johnson, probably the greatest 
pitcher baseball has known, was born 


in Kansas, thirty-eight years ago. 
Ordinarily, a pitcher cannot last more 
than six or eight years, but Johnson 
has been a big leaguer for nineteen 
years, and hasn’t weakened yet. Dur- 
ing his entire professional career he 
has pitched for Washington, and in 
1924, his eighteenth year, he was voted 
the most valuable player in his league 


~, 


Nevertheless, it was in that year shat a 
jury of experts declared him the most 
valuable player in the league, and 
awarded him a certificate so stating. Onc 
such certificate is awarded annually by 
the American League and the name of the 
winner is recorded in baseball’s hall of 
fame. However, Walter Johnson had long 
before this won a place in the affection- 

ate regard of baseball fans and players 

beyond the power of a jury of experts to 
add to or to detract from. 

But the man himself is even more 
interesting than his amazing achieve- 
ments on the playing field. He is a 
philosopher who has made good by 
practicing the simplest A B C’s of 
philosophy, a country boy with a high- 
school education, and common sense 
enough to use the knowledge that every- 
day life imparts. 


WALTER JOHNSON was born No- 
vember 6th, 1887, in the little town 
of Humboldt, Kansas. Asa small boy he 
played very little baseball. In 1905, his 
parents had moved to Fullerton, Cal+ 
fornia, and Walter pitched for the loca! 
high-school team. He had then reached 
nearly his full height of six feet, and 
was bonnie to show the speed that 
later “fried the eyes” of big league plav- 
ers. 

A scout for the Tacoma, Washington. 
team saw him and was impressed bv 
the graceful ease of his performance. As 
a result, he was summoned to Taco- 
ma for a try-out, but after pitchmg 
One game was released. Nervousness 
and over-anxiety robbed him of his 
poise. Walter never forgot that lesson 
and upon it laid the foundation for his 
Abi record. At the time, however, he 
elt that one game was not a fair chance. 
and sought an opportunity to try out 
with other Pacific coast teams. Con- 
sidering the great promise he showed, it 
is astounding that not one granted him a 
trial—but that is the fact. Every effort 
ended in failure. 

Having no profession or trade, and 
being under the necessity of earning 2 
living, Walter joined a team in Weiser. 
Idaho, not so much in the hope of be 
coming a professional baseball player as 
of getting a start in life. That was m 
1907. Weiser maintained a semrprfo- 
fessional team, and a young man of goo 
habits who played on it had certain 
advantages in the matter of obtarning a 
job or getting alstart in business. 
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‘‘Sir Walter’’ with his children. This title, bestowed upon him by sports writers and fans, is a trib- 
ute to his faultless conduct on the field. He has never been put out of a game. In the accom- 
panying article, Johnson tells how he mastered himself, and thereby laid the basis for his great athletic 
career. ‘‘Keeping in form,”’ he says, ‘‘is very simple. All you’ve got to do is never get out of form’”’ 


After a few weeks, the le of Weiser 
decided that they liked Walter both on 
and off the baseball diamond, and a group 
of business men were taking steps to set 
him up in business for himself. It seemed 
to them that he would make a good citizen 
as well as a good pitcher. By the middle 
of the season he had won thirteen games 
and lost only two. In these fifteen games 
he had struck out two hundred and ten 
opposing batters! The average number of 
safe hits made by opposing batters while 
he was in the box was less than three to the 


me. 

And then, one day, a scout for the 
Washington American League team came 
to Weiser. He had heard of a promising 
young player on that team. It seems 
mcredible, but the promising young plaver 
he had heard about was not Walter John- 
son. It just happened that on the day the 
scout came to town Walter pitched, and he 
decided, then and there, to take Walter 
with him. 


REMEMBERING his Tacoma expe- 
=~“ rence, the young player—he was then 
in his twentieth year—decided to impose 
a few conditions of his own. 

“TI can pitch baseball,” he said, “but 
not if I am worried. I'll go with you only 
under the condition that I have a return 
ticket in m pocket when I start. I like 
Weiser, and I’m doing well here. If there 
Is a chance to do better elsewhere I’m 
game to try, but I am not going to fight 
two battles at once. When I work I want 
to put all I’ve got into the job without 
eeling that I am out on a limb with a bear 
after me.” 

“Right you are,”’ said the scout, and a 
ew days later they set out together. The 


return ticket was never used. Walter has 
been on the pitching staff of the Washing- 
ton team ever since. That, in itself, 1s 
very unusual, for, as a rule, baseball 
players are sold, traded, released, farmed 
out to the minor leagues, recalled, and 

enerally shifted from team to team. C 

oung, for example, played on about half 
the teams in the National League. It is 
not at all unusual for a pitcher to have 
alternate good and bad years, or to wear 
himself out, and then struggle slowly back, 
or to neglect training rules and go into the 
discard for a season or two. 

Baseball is a business, and contracts 
with players are merchandise; they can be 
sold, and in the course of a few seasons 
they usually are sold. But nothing of that 
sort ever happened to Walter | aan 
Every spring he reported in good con- 
dition, and throughout the season re- 
mained in good condition. One day I 
asked the great pitcher how he managed 
this. It is such a remarkable feat that I 
would not have been astounded had he 
declined to share the secret. - 

“It’s very :simple,” he replied. ‘'I 
never get out of condition. That’s all there 
is to it. I’m tm condition all winter, hence 
have no strain on the heart when spring 
comes round. Ty Cobb and Tris Speaker 
do the same thing. Anyone can do it.” 

Ty Cobb is manager of the Detroit 
team; Speaker is manager of the Cleveland 
team. Both are still among the greatest 
of the great after twenty years in the 
game. Speaker, by the way, now has 
white hatr, and still no youngster has 
crowded him off the diamond, though he 
would be glad to go if he could replace 
himself. And so would Cobb. 


Every year has been a good one for 


Walter. How many great stars he has seen 
come and go! Certainly not fewer than 
fifty, perhaps twice that many, depending 
upon one’s definition of a star. 


NVOYED by the scout who had dis- 
covered him, Johineon reported to the 
Washington Senators.in Detroit, where 
they were then playing, for it was mid- 
season. Although his pitching at once 
became a sensation, he lost more games 
than he won that year. The Washington 
team was badly balanced; that ts to say, it 
was a jumble of excellent players and poor 
ones. Moreover, it lacked a winning 
spirit—what the players themselves call 
*“punch.”” One day they would play like 
champions, and the next they were dubs. 
The members of such a team inevitably 
begin to grumble against one another. 
There were rumors of dissension, even of 
disloyalty. Some said that certain play- 
ers didnt half try when certain Bich 
ers were in the box. Others blamed the 
umpires, and hinted darkly that this or 
that umpire “had it in for us.” 

While: pitching counts fifty per cent 
among the factors that enter into victory, 
no pitcher can win games unaided. There 
are nine men on a baseball team, and 
every one has his part to play. The 
eae function is ued defensive; it is 

is business to prevent the opposing bat- 
ters from making safe hits. But even if he 

itches a no-hit, no-run game—and Walter 
Wohnen has done that several times—his 
team doesn’t win until it has made at least 
one run of its own. The Washington 
team was weak in batting. Time after 
time cheering thousands of fans surged 
out of the grand-stands saying, ‘“‘He’s a 
wonder. He’s the (Continued on page 110) 


The Dinner Table Is No Place 
For Speed Or Endurance Records 


Most people eat too rapidly, too much, and often the wrong kind of food —If you 
are worried or hurried, it’s best not to eat at all—Beware of highly 
flavored dishes, of desserts after big meals, and of diet fads 
Other suggestions for preserving your health 


By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


PATIENT once asked me if I 
would be willing to come out 
to his house, have a meal with 
his family, and criticize their 
eating habits from the stand- 

point of health. 

‘‘Doctor,” this man said to me, “I 
think my family would get a lot of help 
from your practical suggestions if you saw 
us in action. I want you to see just how 
we eat and what we eat, and give us some 
practical advice right at the dinner table.” 

‘My dear sir, that would be a great 
mistake,” I told him. “Your intentions 
are good and I am going to help you; but 
to sit down at the table with you and 
criticize your diet would be about the 
worst thing imaginable, for, when you eat, 
that is the one time of all times when you 
should keep your mind off your stomach.” 

Then I went on to explain to this 
patient that not even a first-class stomach 
will do good work if it is spied on; that the 
first essential requirement of good diges- 
tion is that you keep your mind entirely 
off foods, eating, stomach, and digestion. 

And so, while I don’t want to give any 
readers of this magazine nervous indi- 
gestion, while I don’t want to sit down, as 
it were, at mealtime with you and 
criticize your eating habits, and thus lead 
you to think about your stomach and in 
the end bring on a case of nervous 
dyspepsia, nevertheless, I think it will be 
of considerable help if, as you ride along 
in the train, or you sit around the family 
circle and read this magazine, I can 
discuss with you the common mistakes 
you make at mealtime. 

I am not going to talk to you at meal- 
time, I am going to talk to you about meal- 
time, and I am going to talk very plainly 
and pointedly. I shall overlook the 
trifling mistakes, and call attention only 
to those that are most commonly made by 
the majority of Americans. 


Frisst of all, it is a great mistake to 
sit down at the table to eat a big square 
meal when you are fatigued, when you are 
all tired out. It 1s equally a mistake to 
begin the meal when you are in a hurry. 
Hasty eating is always disastrous ane 

Many of you folks are always rushed, 
everlastingly in a hurry, and always have 
so much to do you just don’t know how 
you are going to get through the day. So, 
when you get to the dining-room table you 
start in, under the pressure and tension of 
this constant feeling of being rushed, to 
shovel in the food and to gulp it down. 
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Now, this is a costly mistake. If you 
are nervous, irritable, and fatigued, eat 
lightly. The stomach is under a tre 
mendous nervous influence when it comes 
to acscng food, and when you are worn 
out my advice is to take some simple, 
light food—hquid food—or a little fruit 
with a cracker, or a piece of bread and 
butter. Crackers and milk is a dish I often 
take when I am tired out. One or two 
glasses of hot milk is an excellent meal 
when you are fatigued. 


[t IS far better to hie down and rest 
when you are tired out, and eat later— 
but, if you must eat, eat lightly. The 
average individual with nervous tend- 
encies is in for trouble if he partakes of a 
big, full meal when suffering from weari- 
ness and fatigue. I have helped many 
sufferers from nervous indigestion by the 
plan of having them lie down and rest 
thirty minutes before eating, and for an 
hour after meals. 

Once I helped to cure a neurotic woman 
of chronic indigestion by having her 
change her hearty meal from the evening 
to noontime. Her nerves were so fas- 
tidious that they usually overwhelmed 
her with fatigue along late in the after- 
noon, and she always sat down at the 
evening meal exhausted. I transferred 
her heavy meal to noontime, and had her 
eat lightly of liquid foods, fruits, and other 
simple dishes in the evening; within three 
weeks’ time her chronic digestive troubles 
began to disappear. | : 

o matter whether it is the chronic 
fatigue of brain fag and nervous exhaus- 
tion, or the transient, temporary fatigue of 
over-exertion, or other passing stress or 
strain, no matter what the source of this 
exhaustion, don’t eat heartily when you are 
fatigued. 

Before I take up your meal and discuss 
tt in detail, I want to pay my respects to 
dietetic fads, to making a religion out of 
eating, to getting the conscience involved 
in your table habits 

A year or two ago there came to me a 
woman who was scarcely able to walk. 
She had been following dietetic fads for 
about five years. She had tried ten dif- 
ferent systems of eating and dieting, and 
she was all but dead. She was one of those 
over-scrupulous, highly conscientious in- 
dividuals who make a veritable religion 
out of any system of diet they espouse. 
When she didn’t get well with one, instead 
of recognizing the source of her trouble 
and getting some common-sense advice 


from a reputable physician in regard to her 
troubles, she would go in with her whole 
heart for a new system. 

I had considerable difficulty in _per- 
suading her to go to and start in with 
milk and fruit juice, to get her strength 
built up a little. Gradually we added to 
her diet, until shortly she was able to eat 
like a horse. 

One by one, as I brought in such foods 
as baked potatoes, roast beef, cabbage 
slaw, she would protest, and say that she 
never could take those foods; but, ste 
by step, we convinced her that she could. 
In the course of fifteen weeks, she gained 
thirty-five pounds. Her digestion became 
thoroughly normal, and she was cured of 
food faditts; I trust, cured for life. 

Let me make it clear to you that when 
people are sick they often need a special 
diet; but well folks do not need special 
diet systems, or other sorts of faddish 
modes of living. They need to eat a 
normal amount of average good food, and 
then forget their digestion. Trust old 
Mother Nacure to finish the job when you 
have once swallowed your meal. 

Since I am dealing somewhat with the 
mind in relation to digestion, let me 
further suggest that you do not conduct 
the family discipline at mealtime. 

I know of a well-meaning mother who 
is ruining the health of her family by 
correcting their faults and doing most of 
the family disciplining at the dining table. 
She has a large family, six children, and 
mealtime is about the only occasion when 
she has them all together. Then Mary’s 
faults and Johnny’s shortcomings are 
discussed. is bad practice is upsetting 
Father’s digestion, because he is getting 
grouchy, and he is beginning to talk over 
his business troubles at mealtime. If this 
is not stopped, it 1s going to wreck the 
health and the happiness of the whole 
family. Three of the members are already 
troubled with nervous indigestion. 


E FIRST learned of the effect of a 
ruffled temper on the digestion by 
studying this thing in animals by means 
of the aay. Almost twenty years ago a 
hysiologist told us that when a cat had 
been given a good meal and was allowed to 
curl up in front of the fireplace for a nap, 
the X-ray showed her stomach and bowel 
movements to be regular. But if someone 
ulled this cat’s tail just enough to make 
her angry, the digestive process would be 
almost completely stopped. Then, unless 
the cat’s fur was Aibbed ke right way, to 
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get her to singing and purring again, this 
suspension of digestive activity might last 
anywhere from ten minutes to half an hour. 

We now know, from later experiments 
with man himself, that this same thing 
happens to us when we get into any sort 
of an unhappy mental state. 

If you are going to have good digestion 
you must learn how to eat your food with 
cheerfulness and gladness of heart. Meal- 


driving at is this: A lot of people are 
suffering from indigestion as the result of 
a multiplicity of dishes. They taste a 
little of this and a little of that, and they 
don’t seem to understand that it ts 
difficult for old Mother Nature to secrete 
gastric juices that are capable of digesting 
so many different and diverse foods all at 
once. | 

This advice will interfere with ultra- 


The stomach secretes a type of juice to 
fit every food. Experiments with a dog 
show that if he is accustomed to a diet of 
bread and milk, he will have indigestion if 
his food is suddenly changed to meat. 
One investigator found that it took 
twenty-one days to accustom a dog’s 
stomach to a radical change in diet. 
‘There is a bread and milk type of gastric 
juice, and a meat type of gastric juice; 


time is the time for good 
cheer, laughter, and light- 
heartedness. The care-free 
conversation of children ts 
fine for digestion. The at- 
mosphere of the dining-room 
must be jovial, hopeful. Talk 
about your next vacation; 
tell your funny experiences 
at the table. 

Recently, I had no end of 
trouble with a middle-aged 
patient who had long suf- 
fered from indigestion. At 
first I thought it was a case 
of nervous dyspepsia—but 
this patient was not neurotic 
and she did not seem to be 
self-centered. Finally I 
_ asked her to write down all 
the foods eaten at each meal; 
that is, after the meal was 
over, to enumerate the dif- 
ferent articles of diet, and 
about what quantity had 
been eaten. I was amazed 
to find that on the average 
she was partaking of twelve 
different things at each meal. 

She was cured of her 
digestive troubles in a few 
weeks after we limited her 
to three articles of diet at 
any one meal, and had her 
change these articles at each 
meal. The menus were made 
out so that she would have 
only three main articles of 
diet at one time, but would 


go for several days before . 


having these same dishes 
again. She had variety from 
meal to meal, but not a 
great variety at any one 
meal. | 


NOTHER of my. pa- 
tients, a well-to-do man 

of leisure, had been all over 
this country, dieting himself 
and consulting stomach 
specialists. After two or 
eee weeks’ study I made 
up my mind that this fellow 
would probably do all right 
onsome simple sorts of foods. 
I put him for three weeks 
on a diet that consisted of 
crackers and milk, bread 
and butter, and soft-boiled 
eggs. His only variation 
was a little celery for bulk 


If You Want To Be Healthy 
And Wealthy — Be Wise! 


N THE accompanying article, Doctor Sadler 

shows how most of those who suffer from 

stomach troubles have only themselves to 
blame. They lack wisdom and judgment on the 
all-important matter of what to eat, and how to 
eat it. “The following suggestions,” he says, 
‘“‘may help you avoid indigestion, or may show 
you the way to health if you are already a chronic 
dyspeptic: 

1. Keep your miaod off your stomach while 
you are eating. Even the best-natured stomach 
resents being “‘spied on.” 

2. Don’t try to eat a big meal when you are 
nervous, irritable, or tired out. It takes a tremen- 
dous amount of nervous energy to digest food. 

3. Don’t discipline the family at mealtime, 
or discuss anything unpleasant. Anger, worry, 
and other disagreeable emotions hinder digestion. 

4. Don’t eat a lot of different kinds of food at 
any one meal. Get your variety from meal to 
meal. Mother Nature provides a gastric juice 
for each kind of food, but she can’t secrete one 
capable of digesting a great many diverse foods 
all at once. | 

5. Avoid taking extremes of heat or cold into 
the stomach. Scalding-hot food is injurious. Hold 
ice cream or other frozen food in the mouth 
until it melts. To cool the stomach abruptly 
retards digestion. 

6. Don’t put food in your stomach every 
time it feels empty. A glass of water will chase 
that “‘all-gone’’ feeling, without spoiling your 
appetite for the next meal. 

7. Don’t bolt your food. Careful chewing is 
not only good for the digestion, but it also induces 
relaxation and prevents overeating. 

' 8. Avoid highly seasoned dishes. Remember 
that too much salt or sugar is dangerous. 

9. Eat enough hard foods, such as _ toast, 
crackers, nuts, and the like, to exercise the gums. 

10. Don’t overeat. More people dig their 
graves with their teeth than are carried off by 


pneumonia. Overeating brings on the “age” 


diseases, such as heart failure and hardening of 
the arteries. 


and this is probably one of 
the reasons why we get into 
trouble with our stomachs 
when we eat fifteen different 
things at the same meal.’ 
Now we come to the first 
course of your average 
dinner, the soup—and I ap- 
prove of soup. Why? For 
two reasons: First, a liquid 
of this sort taken early in 
the meal favors the prompt 
secretion of good digestive 
juice on the part of the 
stomach; and, second, I be- 
lieve it 1s a good plan to have 
soup because it helps to fill 
up the stomach and 1n this 
way aids in preventing over- 
eating. The common mis- 
take made in eating soup Is 
that it is swallowed too hot. 
It is not only injurious to 
the taste, to the tissues of 
the tongue and mouth, to 
swallow soup and other 
foods scalding hot, but it is 
injurious to the stomach. 


BELIEVE that over-hot 

food is really debilitating 
to the stomach, and there 
are some authorities who 
consider that eating of food 
so terribly hot serves to pre- 
dispose certain types of per- 
sons to ulcers and even 
cancer of the stomach. Soup 
is more wholesome too, if it 
contains pteces of toasted 
bread or crumbled crackers, 
so that there is some in- 
ducement for mastication 
before it is swallowed. 

Now, since I have criti- 
cized taking the soup too 
hot, let me also offer a word 
of caution about the big 
drink of ice-cold water you 
just gulped down. ow, 
mind you, I am not object- 
ing to cold water, or cool 
milk; but the Aighly iced 
drinks are objectionable for 
the average individual. The 
temperature of the stomach 
must be up to a certain 
point in order that digestion 
may proceed, and when ex- 
cessively cold drinks or cold 
desserts, as in the case of ice 
cream, are swallowed in 


and some orange juice for vitamins. At 
the end of ten days his digestive troubles 
began to disappear, and at the end of 
three weeks he was gaining in weight and, 
with the exception of a litle gas every 
few days that bothered him somewhat, 
he was free from his old stomach dis- 
orders, — 

Any other simple sort of diet would 
have worked just as well. The thing | am 


fashionable, many-coursed banquet types 
of dinners; but if you are sick and want to 
get well, take my advice and eat nore 
simply. After doing that for a while, you 
will have such good digestion that now 
and then you can eat fifteen courses at 
a banquet without harming yourself. It 
isn’t what we do now and then that causes 
stomach troubles; it is the things we do 
every day. | 


large gulps, they lower the temperature of 
the stomach and interfere, for the time 
being, with digestion. 

If these ice-cold foods and drinks are 
taken they should be held in the mouth 
long enough to warm them up to some 
extent before they go into the stomach. 
In this way, ice cream can be rendered 
free from all objection. From the nervous 
standpoint there (Continued on page 214) 
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Jones, of Minneapolis, an exact reproduction of the poet Longfellow’s Cambridge, Massachusetts, home 


Jones Catches Em Young 
But He Doesn't ‘Treat km Rough 


“Kindness and ¢ common sense are ‘the oe weapons Tve ever lel in training wild 
animals,” says Robert F. Jones, owner of Longfellow Gardens, Minneap- 
olis—“I’ve taken a big tiger to walk with me, and have tamed 
almost every creature except a Tasmanian devil” 


WAS one of those hot, sult 
nights which we often have in mid- 
July. Midnight was struck by a 
distant clock; but the folks in the 
big house, awake and intent, scarcely 

heard the clock, because somebody was 
try! to break in the kitchen deort 

He’ s been there fifteen minutes!” 
gasped the daughter. ““T think he’s trying 
to Pick the lock!” 


‘he little group in the upper hall 


listened. A floor board of the rear porch 
creaked under a heavy tread. Sifence! 
Then came again a weird, blood-chilling 
scratching on the door panels, a ferce 
impatient jerk at the knob! 

“So that’s it, eh!’ lau hed the master 
of the house, in relief. vy ou folks go on 
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By Sherman Gwinn 


back to bed and don’t wor It’s just 
one of those pesky bears. I'l have to go 
down and see what he wants.’ 

As soon as he had put on some clothing, 
he hastened down to the kitchen. A 
growling, six-foot Canadian bear awaited 
him on the rear porch! 

Now I, for one, am not used to being 
aroused out of bed at midnight by a full- 
grown he-bear clawing an alarm at my 
kitchen door. So when Robert F. Jones 
paused in his story to laugh, I can’t say 
that I laughed in return. To tell the 
truth, I felt a sinking in the region of my 
belt buckle. 

‘You confronted that bear single- 
handed?” I ejaculated. 


“Certainly,” said Mr. Jones. “It was 


late, and I didn’t wish to disturb my 
men. 

‘Of course you had a gun?” 

“No, I took only a lantern.” 

And then he added, almost in apology 
for taking that, “It was unusually dark 
and, to be exact, I wasn’t entirely sure it 
was one of the bears. There was a chance 
that it might be a tiger or a lion.”’ 

“*M’ gosh!” 


WE WERE seated in the living-room 
of the Jones home in Minneapolis, a 

home that is within sound of famous 
Minnehaha Falls, and which ts an exact 
reproduction of the poet Longfellow’s 
house in New England. I took a second 
look at_my host, who spoke of bears, and 
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_,f tigers and lions, as casually as most of 


. S speak of house dogs. 


He is seventy-two years 


old, very mild 


%f manner and not more than five feet five 
inches in height, a little man who likes 
ro quote Longfellow and who habitually 
wears a high silk hat and a Prince Albert 
oat. Hewas the last man of my acquaint- 
ance whom I would have picked to be a 


oted owner and tamer o 


* Yet Robert F. Jones 
s that, and more. He 
oves animals and birds 

gxith a deep and abiding 


waith in them, and the. 


ymost savage and the 
ymost timid alike seem to 


‘return his affection and. 


his trust. All his life he 
‘has had birds and animals 
‘about him, and not one 
thas so much as ever 
scratched him! Long- 
fellow Gardens—the pri- 
vate park at Minnehaha 
Falls where he built his 
home almost twenty 
‘years ago—contains per- 
haps the largest and fin- 
est collection of wild 
beasts and birds owned 
by any private collector 
in North America. More 
than two. million folks 
have visited the park 
since it-was founded in 
1906. Yt oe 
Mr. Jones has worked 
» out his own methods of 
“handling animals. He 
has taken a Bengal tiger 
‘from the cage in which 
it was originally crated 
in an Indian-jungle for 
shipment, and tamed it 
by the same methods he 
employed as a farm boy 
in New York State to 
tame a colt. Several 
| years ago he startled 
many folks on the streets 
near his home by leading 
about a young tiger, 


secured only by. a chain 


~ leash and leather collar, 
liké & dog. 7m 


Bur to get back to 
the midnight visitor 
whom Mr. Jones went 
down to greet, armed 
with nothing more for- 
‘midable than an old kero- 
sene lantern. 

“It was Teddy, the 
bear, sure enough,” he 
went on. “I had sus- 


f wild beasts. 


These baby lions are getting their first lesson in ‘‘pyramid- 


ing.’’ 


pected as much, because several times 
previously he had paid me a call unin- 
vited. But never before had he called at 
night, and I couldn’t imagine what he 
- wanted. I was puzzled too as to how he 


ec 


had got loose. 


ut Teddy didn’t keep me long in 


doubt. As soon as I had given himalump of 
Sugar, he ambled off the porch and started 
directly for the ee which he shared with 


ice, his mate. 


he cage gate proved 


to be wide open. Teddy entered, stopped, 
and looked about with an ‘Now-what- 
0-you-think-of-this?’ expression. Alice, 
the other big bear, was missing!” 


“Two of ’em loose?” I exclaimed. 

‘Mr. Jones nodded. ‘‘Through some 
oversight, possibly at feeding or cleaning 
time, the gate hadn’t been secured prop- 
erly. I guessed that Alice must have 
Succes this while Teddy slept, and had 
slipped out for a stroll without letting 
him know of it. Later he had missed her 
and had come to arouse me. 

“But I haven’t yet come to the most 


Mr. Jones begins to accustom the cubs to his pres- 
ence and to kind treatment when they are only a day old 


remarkable feature of this experience. The 
bear, as you may know, is the clown and 
cut-up of the animal kingdom. Well, that 
night Alice played a real prank on me. 
Teddy may have been innocent of it, as I 
at first judged, or he may have been her 
accomplice; you will have to decide that 
for yourself. Here is what happened: 

“T shut Teddy in the cage, much to his 
chagrin, and set out with the lantern to 
find the other.bear The park is sur- 
rounded by a stout, high fence. I didn’t 
think that Alice would try to climb it; but 
I was uneasy for fear she might get into 
mischief with some of the other animals. 
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““My lantern was poor and gave only a: 
very. limited circle of light. I searched: 
everywhere, calling the bear by name, go- 
ing up and down the gravel walks, around 
the various buildings and cages, poking 
under shrubbery and into every conceiv- 
able hiding place. - I found not a sign of 
Alice. . | - 

‘““Every now and then, however, I was 
positive that I heard a slight sound almost 
behind me. Each time I 
stopped abruptly and 
listened, but was unable 
to discover anything. 
Then again I would 
catch that sound as of 
being followed. And sud- 
denly it dawned on me 
that I was being followed 
—by Alice!” 


a ey 


he kept just beyond 
the circle of light, halted 
when I did, and resumed 
walking when I did. This 
must have been going on 
for twenty minutes be- 
fore I discovered her 
trick. Then I decided 
to play a trick in turn. 
“Stl calling her name 
and making believe that 
I_was searching,, I cir- 
cled back toward the 
bear cage. Behind me, 
my ears told me, ambled 
Alice as before, just out 
of sight and taking ad- 
vantage of every bit of 
shrubbery. At the cage 
I opened the gate, walked 
inside with it open be- 
hind me, and very osten- 
tatiously produced my 
bag of sugar lumps, from 
which I began to feed 
Teddy. That was too 
much for Alice. In a 
moment she, too, was 
inside the cage nosing at 
the bag for her share. 
‘I’m not saymg those 
two bears planned that 
stunt,” said Mr. Jones. 
“You may’charge it up 
to coincidence, accident, 
or anything else that 
you like.” 


" HAT was the first 
animal you ever 
owned?” I asked. 

‘A plain, no-account, 
little mongrel dog,” Mr. 
Jones replied, smiling. ‘I 
can’t recall that he ever 
did anything unusual 
for a dog, but to this 
day I’ve a soft spot in my heart for him. 

‘“*We lived then at Brasher Falls, New 
York, a little town of six or seven hundred 
people. I was the youngest of eleven 
children. My dog was my one plaything; 
he was closer to me than any human chum. 
I called him ‘Ring.’ 

““He had strayed in one day, half 
starved and pretty much the worse for 
wear. When Mother fed him, he decided 
. adopt us. I also had decided to adopt 

im. 

*““You may keep him, under one con- 
dition,’ said Father. ‘That condition is 
that you eare for him as faithfully as you 
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would like to be cared for, and that you 
never mistreat him. He is only a dog; 
but never forget that he has feelings just 
as you have.’ 

“*I wasn’t yet seven years old, but that 
injunction gave my dog, and, in fact, 
every dumb creature, a new standing in 
my eyes. It impressed upon me that 
dumb things are creatures, a little lower 
in the scale than we humans, but still in 
the same scale! . 

“I wasn’t yet eight when Father 
bought a farm at Bombay, not far 
from Brasher Falls, and went into stock 
raising. My brothers, all older than I, had 
‘drifted into various work or were away at 
school; my sister had married; so I was 
the one child who went with Father and 
Mother to the stock farm. 

Our live stock included horses, cows, 
sheep, and fine breeds of hogs and poultry. 

“One of my chores was to drive the 
horse and cow herds to pasture each 
morning, and to return them to their 
enclosures at sundown. A creek traversed 
the pasture land, a winding, shallow 
stream with frequent fords at which the 
animals crossed and recrossed. At the 
ford most frequently used by the horses, 
one late afternoon I came upon a near 
tragedy. 

“‘The herd had gone over in a bunch 
and had headed, at a trot, toward the 
open bars for home. That is, all except 
adam. She alone stayed behind, whinny- 
ing and dashing about in a vain search 
for her colt. Presently I noticed some- 
thing which had escaped her; the colt, 
only a few hours old, had become mired 
in the approach to the ford. 

‘‘The mud was up to my knees. I had 
no implement but my hands. The colt 
was almost as big as I, but I set to work 
frantically to rescue it. I dug in the mud 
until I fell im exhaustion and in tears. 
It was too far to run home for help— 
the colt might die while I was gone. At 
last I got the colt’s head out, next its 
front quarters, and’ getting under it I 
heaved for all I was worth. That freed 
it. After a little, with me steadying it, it 
was able to stagger after its mother. We 
must have made an odd sight going up the 
road to the barn—the ungainly, wobbly 
colt and I, caked with mud, and the 
mother nosing alongside seemingly anx- 
ious about both of us. __ a 

**Days went by before the colt could 
get about normally. No bones had been 

roken, but it was bruised from head to 
foot. Cold set in from its wetting, 

neumonia_ threatened, 

ands and Father doubted that it would 
live. But I refused to give up the colt. 
The dam and I nursed it together;-it was 
a great day for me when the colt trotted 
off to pasture with the herd. In reward 
Father made me a present of the animal 
and it became my second pet. 


*@XOLTS, when left to run in a herd,” 

continued Mr. Jones, “‘ become pretty 
wild. My colt, however, was never wild 
to me. In a short time he would come at 
my call. Before he was a year old, he 
would obey commands. 

“T taught him to understand my orders 
simply by putting my arm about his neck 
and pressing gently in the direction | 
wished him to go, at the same time 
repeating the order. For ‘Whoa’ I would 
hold Back gently until he stopped, when I 
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would reward him with a bit of sugar; for 
‘Get up,’ I would press forward, and so on. 
In a few months he would go, stop, turn, 
and back at a word, without guidance. 

. “*Te’s about time,’ Father reminded 
me one day, ‘that you start breaking that 
colt to harness.’ 

“He won’t need breaking,’ I said. 
“He’ll do whatever I tell him to do.’ 

“‘The most the colt had worn up to that 
time was a halter, and Father laughed 
heartily at my excess of conhdence. 

***All colts need breaking,’ he said. 
‘Yours 1s no exception.’ And he started 
off to town on business. 


“YVHEN Father was out of sight, I took 
my colt to the harness house. Piece 
by piece I put the harnesson him. Hedidn’t 
know quite what to’make of the proce- 
dure, but he trusted me. He even took 
the bit and bridle without fear, and I used 
only a plain straight bit and open bridle. 
You see, I had faith in the colt also, and 
was willing to entrust my safety to him. 
Then I hitched him fast to a light’surrey, 
gave him the order to go, and he obeyed 
as readily as if he had worn harness all his 
life. ae 

‘Half way to town we met Father, on 
his way home. His eyes fairly popped as 
he brought his horse to a stop bende my 
colt, which stood as steadily as his horse. 

““*T’'d have never believed it, son,’ he 
said, ‘if I hadn’t seen it myself. It’s a 
thing I thought couldn’t be done.’” 

Smiling, Se ip added: 

“T’ve trained a good many animals 
since then—tigers, lions, bears, and ele- 
phants, and I’ve never had to ‘break’ 
one of them. Professional animal trainers 
told me I was crazy when I said a lion 
could be trained by practically the same 
methods I had used in training that colt. 
They said I might know horses, but that 
I didn’t know lhions by a long shot. And, 
for a fact, when I started training lions 
I didn’t know them as lions. 

But I had learned something bigger 
and more important about all animals; 
that is, that they will respond to con- 
tinued and unvarying kindness; and that 


they will give trust to one in whom they | 


can place trust. I’ve handled hundreds 
of wild animals during the past twenty or 
thirty years, and I’ve found this rute to 
hold good with all of them—excepting 
one. [hat exception is the Tasmanian 
devil, a brown little burrowing animal 


scarcely larger than.a badger, which | 


persists in living up to Itsname.” 
“Do v 28 d. “tl 
Oo you mean, interrupted, “‘that 


a jungle beast, like a lion or a tiger, may - 


be tamed as readily as acolt?” . -.. 
‘By the same method,” corrected Mr. 
Jones. “‘Of'course-a wild animal requires 


more patience and ‘more time to win its” 
confidence. | like to start with the animal: 


right after it is born, if possible. I like it 
to know me almost as soon as it knows its 
mother. For example, right now I have 
a brood of baby lions which are getting 
their first lessons in pyramiding—on my 
lap. I have some cub bears with which I 
have a daily romp. Every young animal 
in the gardens receives some attention 
from me daily, some little treat in the way 
of a titbit, some act of kindness. Inci- 
dentally, they are being taught to earn 
these favors, and thus they groce into their 
training. 

“When IT first started to exhibit trained 


1s privately owned by me, a very profitabk 


annals in public acts of the same k:! 
that you’ve seen in circuses, I hired pr- 
fessional wild animal trainers. I had sev. | 
trainers who were reputed to be the fine: 
in the country, men and women who hi! ! 
given a lifetime to the business. But x: 
couldn’t agree on methods. One wil- 
known trainer told me bluntly that 
would ruin a lion cub to try to train 
before 1t was two or three years old. 

“The cub’s bones,’ he explaired. 
‘haven’t hardened sufficiently to sts 
the punishment that is necessary, am 
the rough handling.’ 

‘*He, as well as the others, absolute: 
refused to go into a wild animal act wit! 
out the customary whip or rod in on. 
hand, and often a heavy bar in the othe:. 
And I, as emphatically, refused to allos 
even the snapping of a whip at any of m: 
animals. I wasn’t going to have ther 
intimidated or taught to perform throug. 
fear. 

“Finally, I discharged my last pro 
fessional trainer, and called together tke 
men I had employed to feed the animal: 
and clean their cages. - These men had 
never trained an animal in their lives. 

“Boys, we are going. to train our 
animals hereafter without any outside | 
assistance,’ I told them. ‘You -krow 
these animals, and they know you. Since 
you've taught them to love you, I think 
you also can teach them to act. Are you 
willing to become my trainers?’ 

‘That was fifteen_years ago. Ever: 
animal we've trained since has_ beer 
trained by me or by these-men. I mysei! 
put most of our actors through the: 
stunts, for, once trained in an act, animal: 
will perform for anybody who follows the 
act program. During the summer months. 
we have daily public performances here 
at Longfellow Gardens. They are th 
same kind that you will see in the bes: 


circuses, with this exception: In tk 
circus ring, the trainer usually strives t: | 
show by some by-play—which 1s invar 


ably staged as a part of the act—that he | 
is handling dangerous beasts which ar 
likely at any moment to pounce upon him. 
We try to show that our beasts are not 
dangerous and vicious, but docile and 
well-mannered creatures, perfectly tamed. 
and harmless. In short, we seek to win 
over our spectators to a love for the 
animals, not to a fear of them. | 
“The average trainer begins work wit’ 
the mature animal, and gains his point by 
teaching respect. -I begin with the day: 
old baby, and gain my point by teachin; 
I 


‘trust! Apply the same rule to folks, and 
‘you'll find it holds good with them, tov: 


“TONGFELLOW GARDENS is, to-dav. 
a combined zoological park and sunr 
mer animal circus, open to all the public. | 
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venture both financially and otherwise. 
The animals‘are divided into two grou: 
—those which are kept purely for exhib- 
tion and those which are trained for dail: 
public performances. My collection rep 
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‘resents almost every known kind of bird 


and animal. And yet I became a collecter 
and trainer of animals quite by accident. 
Indeed, I was fifty-five years old before | 
built Longfellow Gardens, | 
‘‘It was my boyhood ambition to eet 
into business, and Father encouraged me 
in this. As soon as I had progressed {at 
enough in the local public school, he sent 
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> to Wolfboro Institute, in New Hamp- 
tre, for training along business lines. 
20n finishing at the institute, I struck 
t for myself. 

“* A branch of the Portland and Conway 
ailway was being built into Wolfboro, 
tid I got work as a clerk in the pay- 
aster’s office. Fr2-- che start, I saved 
rery penny / -ould. In a year or two I 
as several hundred dollars ah-ad. 


VERYBODY I knew was talking of 
the opportunities in the West. The 
ewspapers were full of it. I got the ‘Go 
Vest’ fever. The railroad-building job was 
earing its end, so I resigned, took my 
avings and bought a ticket for Minne- 
polis, which was as far west as my pocket- 
ook permitted me to go and allow a nest 
gg with which to get started. 
*“*For a month I searched for work 
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without success. Minneapolis was then a 
place of less than thirty thousand, and its 
interests were largely those of lumbering. 
There were no street cars, and only board 
walks along the unpaved streets. Laborers 
and lumbermen were in demand, but not 
clerks. 

““Several times, in restaurants, I had 
asked for some kind of sea food, to be told 
it wasn’t to be had in Minneapolis. 

“*T’d put it on my table,’ one restau- 
rant man told me, ‘if I could get it. But 
nobody here handles it.’ 

‘The idea suddenly occurred to me that 
here was an opportunity. 

“T opened a little market, and began 
selling sea food and other foods. It was 
an overnight success. In a few years I was 
quite independent, and I bought a home 
in the center of the city, with three acres 
of land about it. You see, I wanted that 

land because I missed the 
farm. Most of all, I missed 
the farm animals I had 
grown up with as a boy. 

‘“Anybody who pre- 
tended to be anything in 
those days owned a good 
driving-horse or two, and 
as soon as I could afford 
it I bought a span of the 
fastest trotters in town. 
Whenever there was a 
horse show or a race meet, 
I was present. I made the 
acquaintance of the owners 
and managers of good 
horses and, knowing and 
loving horses as I did, I 
began to be looked upon 
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as quite an authority on them. At the 
end ofi ten years, I was so wrapped up 
in horses that I sold my sea-food market 
to a large syndicate, and took up horses 
as a business. 

“A driving association was being 
organized at a capitalization of fifty 
thousand dollars, and I became its secre- 
tary. We built a fine track, and in the 
course of the next few years brought some 
of the country’s most famous trotters and 
pacers to Minneapolis for exhibitions and 
races. Also, I promoted shews and ~ =:is 
all over the Northwest. At the time tnere 
was hardly a horse of 2:couné in the 
country about which I couldn’t tell, from 
memory, its breeding, performance, owner- 
ship, and records. I knew most of the 
prominent horsemen personally, and 
would travel a thousand miles to see a 
really good horse. 


“PIHESE activities led to my being made 

resident of the Great Western Trot- 
ting Prctiie whichembraced five state fairs 
and various other race meetings. About 
this time, too, I bought ‘The Horseman 
and Stockman,’ a magazine devoted 
mainly to the interests of the well-bred 
horse. 

‘“‘T almost lived with horses. My big 
effort was directed toward getting people 
to buy good horses, and to improve the 
breeding of horses on our farms. Many 

rominent men of the day had me to 
Nas their horses for them. By far the 
most notable horse I ever bought was 
the world-famous pacer, ‘Dan Patch,’ 
whom I purchased for M. W. Savage, the 
big stock-food (Continued on page 148) 


‘‘Handling”’ animals describes Mr. Jones’s method of training exactly. The only protection he ever uses is a pair 
of heavy gloves. This elephant is allowing his friend and master to examine his teeth. . . . In the circle appears 
Romeo, one of a pair of Egyptian pelicans which Mr. Jones has trained to fly to him at call, even over the heads 
of the people in the park. Romeo’s wing-spread from tip to tip is fourteen feet. He-weighs eighty pounds 


ERTRUDE HAVILAND, hold- 
ing Joy’s little hand in hers, 
stood in the doorway of her 
house, watchin three bicycles, 
all iunnhantly ringing their 

bells, disappearing in the direction of the 
station. 

Ira Forbes was coming home at last! It 
was not train time yet, but Happy and 
Editha and Nabby had refused to wait any 
longer. After a moment, Joy flitted away 
toward the orchard, and Gertrude moved 
leisurely over the stepping-stones which 
ran to the street. 

She extracted a score of letters from the 
little silvery rural-delivery mail box.With- 
out opening them, she examined them 
rapidly. One was postmarked Maywood. 
The rest she wadded into the pocket of her 
sweater; but this one she held musingly 
in her hand, while she turned and walked 
back to the house. 

Great changes had come to the Mow- 
bray house since that April day, six years 
before, when Gertrude Haviland had ar- 
rived with her three children. The rough 
shingles retained their ancient coloring, 
and the windows their twenty-four lights 
of old glass. But wooden shutters, perfo- 
rated with a design in the shape of a bottle, 
and painted a vivid ap - green, put a 
springlike dazzle on the old clapboards, on 
which two centuries of wind and storm 
had placed a silvery plush. The old door 
had been painted che same green; a brass 
knocker emitted a sap glitter be- 
low the fanlight. 

The lawn, which stretched from road to 
house, was like velvet. On it a pair of 
wine-glass elms and occasional bushes 
seemed to stand knee-deep in shadow. At 
either side, patches of old-fashioned gar- 
den made mats as vivid as futuristic rugs. 

Sumac hedges separated the barn and 
the shed from the house, but above it they 
showed Dutch doors, and windows shut- 
tered in the same vivid green. To one 
side the jungle still flourished, but under 
careful control; the little pond flickered 
between the bushes. 


HERE were changes almost as great in 
the woman who walked slowly back 
over the stepping-stones, between the 
trimly pointed firs which stood guard atthe 
heeshcle: The awkward stoutness had dis- 
appeared from her figure. Compared with 
the woman of six years ago she was almost 
lithe. The sallow look had gone from her 
skin. Color glowed in it. Her gray eyes 
were singularly deep. To-day they were 
flooded with light—a light of eagerness 
and expectancy. Still musing, she walked 
through the hall, went up-stairs to her 
bedroom, seated herself by the window. 
Then she opened Emily Ellis’s letter. 
Dearest GERTRUDE: I am so ashamed that 
two years have gone by without my writing to 
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Last Instalment 


Discarded i 


By Inez Haynes Irwin 


ILLUSTRATION BY J. SIMONT 


But I do have the very best of excuses. 
Tt hawe3 just returned from Europe. 

Of course I have found great changes in 

aywood—marriages, births, deaths, divorces, 
war-disasters of various kinds. But you will 
want to know the news that concerns you most 
intimately. 

Will and Alicia have a little son, almost two 
years old. In fact, he 
was born just after I 
left America. Alicia had 
aterrible time... . 


Will with another i, hana 
child! For an instant Sie 

the old numbness in- 
vaded Gertrude’s 
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heart. But she dis- . He 
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Editha, however, shook hands 
with her father, and after a 


little hesitation lifted her face 
to his kiss. Her own face looked 
as Gertrude had never seen it— 
all its gypsyish sparkle stilled 
in a strange, meditative terror 


oo 


that her chill proceeded not from th} 
fact that the child was another woman’! 
but from the fact that it was a boy. Wil}- 
had said in that first letter that Happ; 
was to inherit the Haviland homestead,} 
Gertrude did not deceive herself. She 
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knew that she had no desire to return to 
Maywood. Her life in Rock Harbor was 
ample, rich. It made her Maywood 
existence seem meager. But she dis- 
covered that all these six years she had 
been holding the hope that Happy would 
cume into his inheritance. Now, an inner 
wisdom apprised her, she must abandon 
that hope. Will would be as square as, 
in the circumstances, he could. But he 
would want Alicia’s son to carry on the 
Haviland line. 

She and her three elder children were 
_ blank figures, moving colorlessly through 
the mist of his past. Of Joy’s existence he 
did not even know. They would all recede 
further and further into that mist. Happy 
would never bring his bride to the Havi- 
land homestead. Suddenly, she was as- 
tounded to realize how little she cared.... 


At one time Doctor Saunders 
thought he wasn’t going to pull 
her through. Will was almost 
insane. She was frail for months 
after the baby was born, but 
now she says she’s perfectly well. 

I went there almost the first 
thing, realizing that you would 
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want to know all about it. He is a lovely 
baby, a really unusual-looking child. I think 
he is the image of Will, and so does Alicia— 
but of course she wants to think that. They 
have named the baby Will Haviland, and they 
always refer to him as William the Conqueror. 
They are in that seventh heaven which | 
notice always comes to middle-aged parents. 

I have never seen Will in such _ health. 
There is a spring to his walk and a light in his 
eyes that make him seem ten years younger. 
Alicia isn’t so strong. She still keeps that 
exquisite figure; but she doesn’t look so well 
in the face as she did. There’s—I don’t know 
how to describe it—a kind of waxy quality, and 
her hair is quite white. 

The house is perfection. It has become the 
show place of Maywood. Everybody takes his 
visitors there the first thing, and people are so 
flattered when they’re invited. Everything is 
the divinely right thing in the divinely right 
spot. The Sheraton dining-room with the Shef- 
field plate—each piece a museum specimen—is 
a dream, and the living-room and library with 
their mulberry hangings are simply so beautiful 
and so reposeful! Well, I don’t know how many 
times they’ve been photographed for the art 
magazines. And outside, the old-fashioned 
garden is a dream of the most subtly blended 
colors—lavenders and blues and pinks. 

Dear Gertrude, when are you going to let me 
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come to see you or, better, when are you com- 
ing to see me? You would have a royal wel- 
come if you were to come back to Maywood, 
and the fact that Will and Alicia are here 
should not keep you from making a visit. Do 
write me at once and set a date. My love to 
all the dear children. I am sending a box of 
little gifts from Europe. 
Affectionately, EmiLy. 


Gertrude folded the letter, put it in the 
desk with the others. Sheraton dining- 
room ... Shefheld plate . . . mulberry 
hangings. Then she made a tour of her 
upper floor, wandering from bedroom to 
bedroom. Very simple, all of them: ruffled 
curtains of unbleached cotton cloth, and 
the hooked rugs which she had made. In- 
deed, much of the work of rehabilitation 
she had done herself, and it did not dimin- 
ish her enjoyment of her home that every- 
where were the markers of some triumph 
over her own ignorance and ineptitude 


(THE telephone broke into Gertrude’s 
thoughts. She took up the receiver. 

‘This is Mrs. Hollis Ingram, of West 
Edgecomb,” a strange voice came to her. 
“We are very interested here, Mrs. Havi- 
land, in that new 
educational system 


you've put in the 
Rock Harbor 
schools.”’ 

* 


“Oh, yes—the Adams system. 
“Yes. We heard that you dat a speech 
about it over in Dameron Centre the 
other night. They're going to put the 
system in there. W e’re considering it 
here. The Woman’s Club wanted me to 
ask you if you’d come over and talk to us.’ 
“Td be very glad to do so,” Gertrude 
answered instantly. It took several min- 
utes to agree on a date. Yet when Ger- 
trude hung up, she found that Will and 
Alicia werestillinher mind. She proceeded 
in her exploration of her house. 
“The children (Continued on page 119) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE| 


He Never Lets Business Interfere With Fishing 


I hear the music of the fish worm as he moves 
beneath a rock; 
I hear the voices of the bullhead and the pike; 
I hear the rumble of the pickerel as he argues 
with the bass; 
St close shop, take my fishing pole, and 
ike. 


VERY summer, people in Kansas 
City, Kansas, look for this, or a 
similar bit of 
homemade verse 
at the top of a 
full-page ad in the local 
papers. ‘‘ Business 1s begin- 
ning to interfere with my 
fishing,” the advertisement 
goes on tosay, sothestore 
of Bert Collins, the ‘poor 
man’s friend,’ will close . 
during the month of Au- 
gust. The fish are calling 
me. My clerks are all 
worked down to skin and 
bones, waiting on cus- 
tomers, so I am going to 
send all of them away for 
a month. The store will 
open September first and 
we promise to have more 
bargains than our dog has 
fleas.” 

For ten years, this sys- 
tem of advertising has 
been getting results for 
“‘Bargain Bert.” “When 
a man can’t make a living 
by working only nine 
months of thé year, he 
had better retire,’ argues 
Mr. Collins. He proves 
that he can make a living, 
and, at the same time, get 
away from his place of 
business three months out 
of every twelve. This 
year he has spent a month 
on a trfp to Panama and 
the Canal Zone. He plans 
for another trip to the 
west coast late this year. 
His annual fishing trip was 


in August. 

My employees,” Mr. 
Collins said, ‘‘ would work 
straight through if I said 
so, but they would get 
tired of the steady grind. 
Each August I give them 
a month’s pay and make each one prom- 
ise to get out of town for not less than 
a week. This gives them a fresh view- 
point. When they get back, they have 
forgotten anything that might have 
seemed unpleasant before.” 

Bert Collins believes in advertising. 
When he was a young man he read an 
advertisement about a grocery store that 
could be purchased at a bargain. He 
bought the store. After running it suc- 
cesshully for a short time, he advertised 
it for sale. It sold. He later read another 
ad offering the same store for sale. He 
bought it again. This was repeated until 
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he had bought that same store eight 
times. He still owns the building in which 
the store is located. 

‘‘And in the meantime I ran a dairy,” 
Mr. Collins said. ‘‘Advertising put it 


across. I made money while other dairy- 
men were merely breaking even. One of 
my ads showed in caricature a man pump- 
ing the tail of a cow. Under this f 


said: 


Bert Collins, storekeeper of Kansas City, Kansas, who closes up shop 
every summer when the fish begin to bite, and sends his clerks on a 
month’s vacation. Mr. Collins makes a specialty of goods that ‘‘have 
had a little hard luck.’’ His unique advertising attracts to his store huge 
crowds, the record being ten thousand in one day. He is fifty years old 


“This is not the way Bert Collins 
milks his cows. Our way brings the 
whitest, purest milk sold anywhere. We 
use the old method!’”’ 

The ‘Sold method” showed an artist’s 
conception of Mr. Collins milking a 
great, fat, sleek, contented cow. Several 
ull pails of milk in the background sug- 
gested quantity production. 

Through his unique system of advertis- 
ing, Mr. Collins is able to sell everything 
from canned hominy to road graders, or 
curling trons. He keeps constantly before 
the public the idea that he sells “‘goods 
that are good goods, but which may have 


had a little hard luck.” Thus Mr. Collins 
is able to handle merchandise that other- 
wise might go begging for a buyer. A 
fire in a large berchodee recently demon- 
strated this. The building was a total 
wreck. While the firemen still fought the 
blaze, he made an offer of thirty-five 
hundred dollars cash for “what was left 
after the walls quit falling.” From the 
wreckage, he extracted 
fourteen carloads of mer- 
chandise, mostly groceries. 
mixed with sand, mortar, 
cinders, and smoke. This 
merchandise was dam- 
aged, but it all sold. 

A cursory glance at the 
stock on hand any month 
will include “almost every 
advertised product and 
some you never heard of,” 
to use the words of Mr. 
Collins. The building has 
two stories and a base 
ment. Beginning at the 
bottom, you find Chnist- 
mas tree holders, tar paper 
roofing, wire fencing, 
barbed wire, shovels— 
some with handles broken 
or burned off—rugs of all 
sizes and qualities, pick 
handles, hen’s nests, bolts 
of linen, wool, and calico. 
and so on. 

On the first floor piles 
of merchandise are ar- 
ranged to look as if the 
articles had been hurriedly 
thrown together. The 
psychology behind this is 
that the average person 
enjoys the thnll of dis- 
covery. He will look at a 
pair of gloves that are 
partly hidden by a pair of 
overalls, and his discovery 
of just what he wants is a 
sales argument. Canned 
goods, standard brands, 
with the labels scorched 
off are carded and_ the 
price displayed. The con- 
tents are declared O. K. 
oy the placard. Candy in 
glass containers smudged 
with smoke, the tin lid 
bent a little, sell easily. 
There are piles of tin toys, overcoats, 
tubes of glue, iron kettles, all set about 
the floor to give the appearance of a 
crowded maze of merchandise. Yet there 
is plenty of space for customers to walk 
around each pile, or along each counter 
or display case. 

he greatest business is done on the 
second floor. Here is placed everything 
that can be stored and still leave room to 
turn around: threshing machines, wagon 
wheels, kegs of bolts, lamps, musical 
instruments, sleds, phonographs, furni- 
ture, mattresses, ar Rea and the like. 

A Collins ad that is printed from time 
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to time 1s one which invites customers to 
‘Come and pay us your own price.” 
Certain slow-moving articles are listed. 
.IThey may range from a farm wagon to 
“barreled dill pickles. Men and women 
usually know the prices of the different 
-articles they pse. A farmer seeing a 
.wagon—miaybe one that has been in a 
railroad wreck and has one wheel missing, 
but which is otherwise good—will offer 
half price for it. A man will want a 
dozen bolts of a certain size. 

“What are they worth to you?” a 
salesman will ask. 

‘Five cents apiece,’ replies the farmer. 


-the record,” Mr. 


Interesting People 


This may be a cent each more than the 
regular retail price, but the deal 1s closed 
to the satisfaction of the customer, which, 
in the end, is what every business man 
wants. 

“Advertising will bring a crowd to my 
store any day,” Mr. Collins declares. 
‘I do not even have to advertise anything 
for sale. People like to read suet ine a 
little different from the usual.” 

“What kind of people, and how many, 
come into your store in a. busy day?” this 
merchant was asked. 

“Ten thousand people in one day 1s 
bol ins replied. “‘My 
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regular customers are people who can pay 
cash and who can deliver their own pur- 
chases. That means that most of my sales 
are hauled away in motor cars. | have 
placed dented cans of tomatoes in the 
rear section of a limousine, and I have sent 
Oriental rugs away in second-hand fliv- 
vers. 

‘When I announce my annual vaca- 
tion,” concluded Mr. Collins, ‘‘I hear a 
greater protest from the other merchants 
in the block than I hear from all the 
customers that come into my store during 
the eleven months I keep open. Adver- 
tising does it!” CLARENCE N. COOK 


Half Way to Broadway Stands Elizabeth Grimball’s Shop 


LIZABETH GRIMBALL has to 
be a jack of all trades in order 
to be master of one profession. 
She is an expert in writing and 
producing American historical 

and symbolical pageants, and in directin 
plays for both amateur and professiona 
groups. 

“With the rising sun, I never know to 
what labor union [| shall have to prove 
' myself eligible before that sun goes down,” 
said Miss Grimball; “so I keep brushes 
and paint, needles and pins, 
hammer and nails, a_ type- 
writer, dyes of all colors, and 
books of various kinds always 
at hand. Any of these items 
may be needed in the course 
of the day.” 

This remarkable woman has 
- written four plays: ‘The 
“Snow Queen,” “The Waif,” 
“A Message from the Stuart,” 
and “Cherry Pies.” She is 
also the author of many 
pageants, which she has dt- 
rected. In between pageants, 
Miss Grimball has established, 
and become president of, an 
organization called Inter- 
Theatre-Arts, in New York 
rae where conspicuous work 
is being done in joining the 
professional and amateur in- 
terests of the theatre. It is 
really an experimental theatre 
workshop, in which—under 
the severe tests of actual 
pins production—the un- 

nown person can get his 
wares before the large pro- 
rts ; 

“It 1s my ambition,” says 
Miss Grimball, **to establish 
a permanent theatre that will 

used exclusively for the 
Productions of new talent 
that the little theatre and 
community groups will dis- 
cover throughout our coun- 
t 93 


Only recently a young mem- 
ber o Ineo these Ans got 
a_ splendid sition as art 
irector with Famous Players, 
as a result of work he had done 
in an Inter-Theatre-Arts pro- 
uction. Another student, Vousph Mullen, 
became art director of Cherry Lane 
heatre. A one-act play that the society 
roduced in The Little Theatre, New 
ork, was bought by a professional pro- 


South Carolina. 


ducer immediately after its production by 
Miss Grimball. 

“‘Another case,” said Miss Grimball, 
‘that shows how we link up with the pro- 
fessional stage 1s that of Helen Gahagan, 
whom I began teaching several years ago, 
and who was first noticed by critics and 
producers in an Inter-Theatre-Arts’ pro- 
duction. Five days after this play, which 
was ‘Shoot, she had signed a contract 
with William A. Brady. "Betty Starbuck, 


another Inter-Theatre-Arts student, is 


now appearing in five numbers of the 
Garrick Gayeties.” 

A few years ago, on Roanoke Island, off 
the coast of North Carolina, Miss Grim- 
ball directed a moving picture. The 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Elizabeth B. Grimball, head of the Inter-Theatre- Arts 
of New York City—an experimental theatre shop where 
aspiring actors and producers are trained and given a 
chance before the public—was born in Charleston, 
She was graduated from the Curry 
School of Expression, in Boston, and studied at Oxford 
University. Miss Grimball has produced many pageants 


picture was used by the state of North 
Carolina for educational and entertain- 
ment purposes. The film portrayed the 
story of “The Lost Colony,” which was 
founded in 1585 by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and the picture was taken on the actual 
historical spot. . 

_ “The first thing I do when I go into a 
town to put on a pageant,” said Miss 
Grimball, ‘‘is to become part of that town. 
Of course, reading the local papers and 
going to community meetings, where I 
listen carefully to conversa- 
tion, help out in this; but the 
biggest asset in making a 
town your friend is in just 
being sociable. My motto is: 
Everyone counts when it & a 
pageant.’ 

‘*Sometimes it takes the so- 
ciety girls a day or so to 
swallow the idea of coming on 
in the same scene with the 
factory girls. Indeed, it takes 
hard talking sometimes to 
keep everybody friendly. A 
prosperous father came tc me 
one day and whispered that 
his daughter did not like 
standing next to a little im- 
migrant boy. I said to the 
father that I would ask the 
boy if he had any objections 
to standing by the girl. The 
man said he had never thought 
of it just that way before, and 
after puzzling over the idea 
for a few moments, he went 
gir Acre 

““Down in Alabama, where 
I put on a pageant, there was 
an invalid who counted. This 
man was confined to his room. 
Once I happened to go up his 
street, a i ie heard that he 
had asked about ‘that new 
woman in town.’ After that, 
I always went a block out of 
my way to pass his window, 
and keep him interested in 
the pageant. The result was 
that he became a very valu- 
able friend, and helped me to 
write the pageant by relatin 
much interesting folk-lore an 
many myths.” 

Acer a pageant 1s written, 
Miss Grimball turns instantly from a 
writer to an organizer. A pageant consist- 
ing of three thousand persons, to be cos- 
tumed, rehearsed in their parts, taken 
back and forth from their homes to where 
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the show 1s to be put on—and played to 
an audience of several thousands, who 
must be comfortably seated—requires a 
world of work. As this work develops day 
by day, the director must shed more and 
more responsibilities upon her helpers. 

A workshop is always established early 
in the game, as it attracts almost universal 
attention. School children drop into the 
shop to see the dress that the heroine will 
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wear and tell about it afterward to their 
laymates and mothers. Women who 
ave the time spend many hours helping 
out in the shop. Miss Grimball is an ex- 
pert in designing costumes out of inexpen- 
sive material. 

During the World War, she directed a 
pageant in France for the entertainment of 
American soldiers. She also had charge of 
a stock company of professional actors! 


“What feature of your work do you 
like best?” I asked. 

“‘I like the people best,” she replied 
instantly. “I like to talk with them, work 
with them, and watch them shed _ their 
restraint and have a fine, wholesome time. 
It always fires me up to think that my 
work is to make other people play. Wor 
by itself doesn’t make life. There must be 
some relief. JANIE GILREATH 


Making “Wise Cracks” 1s Charlie Archbold’s Business 


F THOUSANDS and thousands of 
people were waiting for you to say 
something, and you had to say it in 
not more than ten easy words, what 
~ do you suppose you could say that 
would be semicaibered and talked about? 
It’s a pretty tough problem, but it’s one 
that Charles L. Archbold meets sate 
other day by making some wise crac 
like this: 

‘Marriage is the splice of life,” or 
‘“Nobody loves a_ rag-chewer—look at 
the moth;” or, ‘‘Good wives make the 
best husbands.”’ 

And Archbold’s wise cracks are watched 
for, repeated, talked about, 
and remembered as proverbs, 
all over the Middle West. 
His audiences have been 
growing steadily for thir- 
teen years; they include 
megsenger boys, college presi- 
dents, governors, senators, 
and all sorts and conditions 
of folks. 

Mr. Archbold is adver- 
tising manager of the Na- 
tional Refiaing and the Ca- 
nadian Oil Companies, Ltd., 
with headquarters in Cleve- 
land. His epigrams are his 
means of advertising his 
company’s products. His 
story shows that there ts 
never any telling how big 
a thing a man can make out 
of some special knack he may 

ssess, provided he_ uses 

is head in developing it. 

“You can’t loaf and have 
dough,” Archbold admits, 
and that 1s a slogan he has 
been living by ever since he 
was a kid. His father, who 
had a general store in Deca- 
tur, Indiana, told him he 
ought to go to college; but 
Charlie preferred to hang 
around and find out why the 
store didn’t attract more 
business. Soon he began to 
write the advertising for it. 
good job of it. 

“Once,” he says, “a macaroni company 
offered three prizes for the best original 
advertisements of their products written 
by dealers and inserted in local papers. 
The first prize was twenty-five dollars 
I took a shot at it, and won first prize. 

“A grocery paper in Chicago heard of 
me through that contest, and asked me 
to write a weekly article for them, telling 
dealers how to advertise. I thought other 
dealers would appreciate the same kind 
of stuff, so I moved to Cleveland, and 
began writing for a lot of trade magazines. 
Later, I started an advertising agency, 


He did a 


and in 1910 I took over my present job. 

‘I was always reading the advertising 
magazines from cover to cover and back- 
ward, and somewhere I noticed the state- 
ment that the reason so many people 
write long letters is because they don’t 
have time to write short ones! That set 
me to thinking. I went to work to see 
just how sack you could say in a few 
words. That’s how I started on ept- 
grams. 

“I had quite a time persuading our 
people to let me use them in the adver- 
tising. They were afraid that it would 
seem undignified—look almost as though 


Charles L. Archbold is advertising manager of the 
National Refining and the Canadian Oil Companies, 
Ltd., with headquarters in Cleveland. In the past 
thirteen years he has written and sold for advertising 
purposes nearly thirty thousand ‘‘business epigrams”’ 


we were poking fun at our own business. 
“Finally, they let me try ’em out. 
Nobody a ever wanted to quit since! 
“First, I had the epigrams printed 
on cloth and sent out to be tacked up at 
our service stations; but that cost too 
much. Then I tried boards with the ep- 
igrams printed on them. We switched 
the boards from station to station; but 
some of the epigrams were meant to be 
timely, and certain stations were always 
etting them on the wrong dates. Next, 
lacs having plain blackboards at each 
station, letting the dealer paint the epi- 
grams on for themselves. 
“Of course the dealers weren’t trained 


to do it like experts, and a good many of 
the boards looked as if they had been 
lettered by schoolboys. So that gave me 
an idea: I had a big figure of. a boy made 
up, showing him holding an imitation 
slate. When the lettering went on the 
slate rather crudely, it looked as if the 
boy had written something smart, and 
was holding it up for everybody to see. 
There was a human touch to that, and 
it went straight home. The boy with his 
slate to-day stands in front of more than 
twelve thousand service stations, garages, 
general stores, and places where oil and 
gasolene are sold, and each boy delivers 
the message at each place to 

robably not fewer than five 

andeed: people every day.” 

Here are just a few of the 
twenty or thirty thousand ep1- 
grams Archbold has written: 


““Always watch the car 
behind the one ahead of 
you.” (The judge of the 
speeder’s court in Cleveland 
liked this so much that he 
had it printed on a huge ban- 
ner in his court-room.) 

“If Dad says ‘No,’ and Ma 
says ‘Yes,’ ‘Yes’ ts correct. 

‘Be it ever so homely, 
there’s no face like your own. 

“A grapefruit 1s a lemon 
thathada chance and took it.”’ 


“‘A day never passes but 
I see several things that sug- 
gest epigrams,’” said Mr. 
Archbold, “and I jot down 
each idea as it comes to me. 
My wife came home one day 
with a new pocketbook, which 
she had had charged. That 
suggested to me, ‘An optimist 
is one who buys a pocketbook 
on credit.’ 

“IT file my ideas at home, 
and once a month I go over 
them and try to boil them 
down to ten words.” 

Eighteen or twenty epi- 
grams are used each month on the boy and 
slate signs. But, in addition, Archbold 
writes fifty or more besides for the house 
organ he edits, which goes to many thou- 
sands of automobile owners every month. 

He dearly loves a good joke; and it 
was quite natural for him to insert, 
without comment, in one of his house 
organs, “‘It is a peculiar fact that the 
word ‘and’ occurs only once in the Bible.” 

He was deluged with hundreds of letters 
of protest, many of them quoting chapter 
and book, starting with Genesis. His 
characteristic comeback at them all was: 

“I’m glad to do what I can to get folks 
to read the Bible!” NEIL M. CLARK 
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A Schoolboy Who Takes Remarkable Pictures of Birds 


EORGE BONNER’S interest 
in photography was aroused 
two years ago when he went to 
the workroom of an amateur 
photographer in Donora, Penn- 

sylvania, where he lived. His friend had 
agreed to teach him to do his own de- 
veloping and printing. 

George, who is now sixteen and in his 
second year of high school, was then out 
of school on account of ill health, and 
spent much of his time in the woods. A 
natural fondness for birds and wild an- 
imals was increased by reading nature 
stories. 

With a better knowledge of nature came 
the desire to make pictures of the scenes 
he liked. His first step was to locate 
as many bird nests as possible, and 


Three young robins caught in the act 
of telling their mother in no uncer- 
are ready 


tain terms that they 
for lunch. Mrs. Robin is poised on 
the edge of the nest contemplating 
the children with pride, unaware 
that she is posing for a picture 


A mother cardinal and her three daughters sitting 
little suspecting that they are facing 


on a limb, 
George Bonner’s concealed camera. 
The flicker photographed on _ his 


then choose the ones likely to give the best 
results. As scouts, he had his younger 
brother Dan and two other boys. 

One authority recommended trimming 
away the branches of the trees which ob- 
structed the view of the nest, but George 
declined to do this, because it exposed the 
young birds to the glare of the sun and to 
the eyes of their natural enemies. 

With a portrait attachment on his cam- 
era, it was possible for him to get into a 

ood position by bending the obstructing 
ranches and clipping off a twig here and 
there. 

He put a screw eye in one leg of the 
camera tripod and passed a stout thread 
through to the finger release on the shut- 


(Above, center) 
own doorstep 


ter. The rest of the thread on the spool 

rmitted George to hide some distance 
rom the nest after he had covered the 
camera with leafy branches. This was the 
only sort of blind he used. From his con- 
cealment he watched through his field 
glasses until the birds presented an in- 
teresting pose, and then he pulled the 
thread, snapping the shutter. 

One of his first experiences taught him 
the necessity for a steady pull and for 
having the tripod firmly set. He: had 
trained his camera on the nest of a wood 
thrush who was busy bringing lunch to 
her babies. Eventually, the old bird 
landed on the edge of the nest in a desir- 
able pose. A morsel of food was in her 

bill and the necks of her fledglings 
were stretched eagerly upward. 


George Bonner, a sixteen-year-old 
high-school boy of Donora, Pennsyl- 
vania, who has obtained remarkable 
pictures with a hand camera. He 
uses a tripod, a portrait attach- 
ment,a long thread tied tothe shut- 
ter release, and a pair of field glasses 


The vesper sparrow returning to her hungry children. 
George Bonner never trims away the branches hiding 
the nests, because it exposes the young birds to the 
glare df the sun and theveyes of their natural enemies 
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In the excitement of the moment George 
jerked the thread. The whole photo- 
graphic outfit came tumbling down into 
a patch of brier bushes. The camera had 
to be sent to the shop for repairs. 

“A picture of the cuckoo was hardest 
to get,” said George. “It took me two 
weeks. The cuckoo is a shy, solitary bird, 


and in order to get a picture I had to set - 


up the camera, attach the thread, and 
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carry the other end. a long way off. I 
hid and kept absolutely quiet for an 
hour. 

“It may be two hours before the cuckoo 
will show any sign of wanting to come 
back to its nest, and even then it will 
make several stops on convenient branches 
before it finally settles down again. 

“IT have watched one sit on a limb for 
twenty minutes without moving. Can 


you imagine a chickadee doing that? All 
of the time that the cuckoo is making its 
slow return you must stay still, or away it 
goes again.’ 

Ten or fifteen minutes of waiting was 
usually all that was necessary on most of 
the pictures ey e made, because he had 
pee ied the problem previously, and he 
knew the times when the parent birds 
were most active. — M. C. OWENS 


She Makes Mayonnaise 1n Carload Lots 


IX or seven years ago Mrs. H. C. 

Duke, of Greenville, South Caro- 

lina, had no more idea of ever 

becoming a business woman than 

she had of hunting elephants in 
Africa or going on a Fourth of July 
picnic at the North Pole. Hers had 
always been a quiet, domestic 
life, and her greatest pleasure 
was to have her friends in her 
home and to serve them with 
delicious refreshments of her 
own cooking. From her earliest 
recollection she had always 
liked to cook, to invent new 
dishes, and, as she says, “just 
make things.” 

Among 0 friends she was 
known as the most successful 
mayonnaise mixer of their 
acquaintance. Others might 

if to have it come out right, 
but she never did. It was the 
same way when she baked 
a fruit cake or an angel cake. 
They were all that could be 
desired, uniformly perfect, at 
least soit seemed to her friends. 

Her first venture in the sell- 
ing line was when she cut a 
cake into generous slabs, 
wrapped each slice in trans- 
parent paper and left them 
with a druggist friend to be 
sold from his soft drink coun- 
ter. They sold readily. 

One day, and as it turned 
out it was one of the red-letter 
days of her life, he suggested 
that she try her hand on a few 
sandwiches, as he had a hunch 
they would sell as well as the 


until the high-water mark was reached, 
when eleven thousand were sold at the 
camp in a single day. They were first pre- 
pared in the kitchen of the home, but 
that soon became too small, and the activi- 
ties were transferred to an outhouse in the 
yard. A delivery truck was bought, com- 


handled by leading dealers from New 
Orleans to Baltimore. 

When the war was over, and the boys 
were back home again, Mrs. Duke began 
to get letters from all over the Southern 
States asking her to ship sandwiches with 
the same kind of dressing, the memory 
of which made their mouths 
water. Realizing that the pop- 
ularity of her sandwiches was 
due to the excellence of the 
homemade dressing, Mrs. Duke 
decided to eliminate the sand- 
wich feature, and confine her- 
self to the mayonnaise. 

The industry is now housed 
in a commodious two-sto 
brick building, equipped wit 
specially fences electrically 
driven machinery, making it 
possible to turn out twenty- 
seven thousand jars of mayon- 
naise a day. A well-organized 
sales force attends to the sell- 
ing end, supplemented by a 
corps of women demonstrators 
stationed at important points. 
The glass containers and the 
several ingredients of the 

roduct are all bought in car 
lots. 

Though the dressing is now 
manufactured in wholesale 
quantities, the same old recipe 
is used, and the same care 
taken in mixing, as when it was 
all made by hand in Mrs. 
Duke’s kitchen on Manley 
Street. Cars are loaded direct- 
ly from the shipping depart- 
ment, and it is nothing unusual 
for solid cars of the product 


cake. So she went home, and to leave the yard. 
on that rainy Friday after- After many experiments, 
noon made her first dozen Mrs. Duke has devised a 


sandwiches for sale. 

It is needless to say that they 
sold. At that time Camp 
Sevier was in full blast near 
Greenville, training some thir- 
ty thousand soldiers for service 
overseas, and every one of 
them hungry for homemade “eats. 

Mrs. Duke figured that if the soldiers 
bought sandwiches when they came into 
town, they would buy more of them if 
they were taken out to the camp. So she 
made a few dozen, spreading a generous 
layer of mayonnaise evenly between the 
slices of bread, wrapped each sandwich in 
oiled paper, and bright and early the next 
morning carried them out to the camp. 
They disappeared like water on a red-hot 
stove. She returned home and set to work 
making more sandwiches for the next day. 

That was the beginning of a sandwich 
business which grew by leaps and bounds, 


ings. 
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Mrs. H. C. Duke, of Greenville, South Carolina, is head of a 
factory that turns out mayonnaise and two other salad dress- 
A few years ago she had no notion‘of entering business, 
but during the war she began making sandwiches for soldiers. 
These sandwiches became so popular, because of the dressings 
she used, that she decided to capitalize her culinary skill. 
Her product is now known from Baltimore to New Orleans 


petent help hired and divided into a day — 


and a night shift, and the work was on. 
The housekeepers of the city and vicin- 
ity began to realize that a lot of work and 
worry was saved when they purchased 
their mayonnaise from Mrs. Duke, so 
small orders for the dressing began to 
trickle in, and it was not long before the 
drug stores were selling Duke sandwiches 
over their counters. A local grocer then 
agreed to accept a small consignment of 
mayonnaise on commission. 
his was the beginning of a mayonnaise 
business that numbers its customers by 
the thousand, for her product is now 


method whereby mayonnaise, 
- supposedly a most perishable 

product, can be so prepared as 

to keep fresh indefinitely. The 

output of the plant is confined 

to three products: a home- 

made mayonnaise dressing, a 
Russian dressing, and a relish. 

The enterprise has not been all smooth 
sailing, however. Seemingly insurmount- 
able Sicalties were encountered. Many 
new problems had to be worked out, and 
machinery had to be actually made and 
tested before the perfectly running plant 
of to-day was possible. Perseverance, per- 
sistence, pluck, and pure grit, combined 
with energy and remarkable business 
ability, are the factors that enabled 
Mrs. Duke to build up her business. 
She started modestly and, step by step, 
as she saw chances ahead, has enlarged 
her Gndertaking, ,.CHARLES A. DAVID 
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Whenever any one mentions tomato soup, what 
name comes instinctively into your mind? You think 
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, , a is er 
of Campbell’s because practically all the tomato soup '€, ay 
you have ever eaten has been Campbell's and because it PAN 
has adelicious flavor that makes yourememberit always. - 
Campbell's has taught peoplewhatgood tomatosoup ~ hai mee athe se a eRe Bd -eeab 
is. It is a standard of quality known and recognized I'm made of fire, I never tire 


everywhere. It would be difficult to imagine how any 
food product could enjoy a greater reputation. 


For Campbell's is my goal ! 


Puree of the finest tomatoes that grow. Country 
butter, fresh and golden. Deft seasoning by skillful French 
chefs. Taste it tonight. You'll understand its fame! 


And it makes a wonderful Cream of Tomato. Read 
how on the label. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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The Sporting Chance 


a hard streak in me, like Father. That’s 
the reason I could fight him. But she’s 
tender and sweet, and much too sensitive. 
She’s crushable—and he’s crushing her. 
And I won’t have her life ruined!’ 

‘““What’s he doing to her?” 

“She and Mother were abroad this 
summer. They didn’t come to Paris, 
because I live there and they’re not 
allowed to speak to me. I heard they were 
in London, though, and went over and 
managed to see Ce— to see my sister on 
the sly. On the steamer going over they 
met a young Frenchman, a mining eng1- 
neer = lives in Mexico, and he and my 
sister fell madly in love with each other. 
Of course Mother didn’t do anything—she 
never does—except write to Father, and 
he came raging over on the next steamer 
to lay down the law. 

‘““He caught Pierre and my sister to- 
gether, and there was a terrible scene. 
Pierre told me about it afterward. She 
defied him, for the first time in her life, 
and Father almost Jost his mind. When 
he had about reduced her to pulp, he 
threatened to kick Pierre out of the 
hotel, and as he’s a big man he could have 
done it. So Pierre left. 


“ PYATHER brought the family home, 
and Pierre came on the same steamer. 
He wrote me about the rest of it. He says 
my sister was locked inher stateroom all the 
way over. He tried to bribe the stewards 
to take a note to her, but Father had 
hxed them, so probably she never knew 
that Pierre was there. When they got here 
he lost them, but found out that Father 
had taken them to a house he owns in 
New England. He’s had a barbed wire 
fence put all around the property and 
bought some savage dogs, and my sister’s 
never allowed to be out of the house alone. 
Pierre went up there, but he couldn’t get 
word through to her. Everybody had 
been wacned against him, and they’re all 
afraid of Father. And there she 1s!” 

“H’mph! Regular medieval stuff. 
Where’s the Frenchman?” 

“In Mexico. Something went wrong 
at the mine, and he had to go down and 
straighten 1t out. Anyway, he’s been 
brought up to respect parental authority, 
and thinks there’s nothing to do except 
wait until she’s of age. I don’t mind that 

art of it. She 1s too young to marry. 
Vhat I can’t stand is to have Father 
bully her into submission—and he will. 
At her age and with her disposition he 
can break her, and he’s set atau doing 
it. He thinks that everybody who disa- 
grees with him ought to be broken. He’s 
like that in business, too, a rule-or-ruin 
sort of person. Maybe I’m not making 
him convincing; but he 1s.” 

““He’s convincing, all right. Sounds a 
good deal like G. A.” 

““G,. A.?” 

“Short for God Almighty. There’s a 
man we do business with who’s like that. 
I never saw him myself, but the fellows in 
his office call him G. A.” 

“Well, that’s what my father would 
like to be—G. A.!” 


“Thenwheredoesthedetectivecomein’” 


(Continued from page 11) 


“I don’t know. I landed at Quebec, 
because I was afraid somebody |] know 
might see me on the dock here. Father 
must have found out. At first, I thought 
perhaps he’d sent you. That was one rea- 
son why I was so nervous. He won’t 
interfere with me, unless I try to reach 
my sister; but he’ll know everything I do 
and everywhere I go, unless | can slip 
away from that man. He’s standing out 
there now, watching.” 

Piggy glanced out of the window. 

‘““H’mph! Foxy little guy, anyhow. 
Planted himself where he could see both 
doors. All right. We'll fool him. Wait a 
minute. Let me think.” 

He thought. Sometimes his lips twitched 


with amusement; sometimes he frowned | 


and shook his head. At last he looked 
up with his wide smile. 

‘“T’ve got it. It won’t do for him just 
to lose you, for then they might think 
you’d gone to your sister, and they’d 
yank her away somewhere. So we’ve got 
to make him think you’re headed in some 
other direction. You’ve got some luggage, 
haven’t you? Well, we'll go over to the 
Grand Central, and order it transferred 
to the Pennsylvania. Then you'll have 
to kill some time, so I’ll take you to the 
Waldorf and leave you. You’ll sit in plain 
sight in Peacock Alley. If you see your 
sleuth, don’t notice him. [ll disappear. 
He can’t follow both of us. When the 
time comes, you'll take your little ba 
and go to the Pennsylvania Station. He’l 
be right on your heels, andi will see you 
buy a ticket for Washington.” 

“But I haven’t any money!” 

“Oh, rats!’ said Piggy. “Forget it. 
This thing strikes me as a good sporting 
proposition and I|’m for it. What were you 
going to do about money before you met 
me! 

“J—I thought I was going to marry 
a wealthy man to-day.” 

“Well, go ahead and marry him when 
he gets back. Then you can make him 
pay me what it costs. But if we wait for 

im your sister may be on the way to 
China or Timbuktu before you get there. 
And the principal thing’s to get her before 
that happens, isn’t it? Well, then! Now 
listen.” 


HE man on the corner had a long wait, 
but eventually his patience was re- 
warded. After an early and brief luncheon, 
the young persons in whom he was inter- 
ested emerged from Sautern’s door and en- 
tered a taxi. Again he took the next one, 
following them pe to the Grand Central 
Station, where he contrived to overhear 
Piggy’s clear-voiced instructions to the 
transfer agent to be sure to send the 
lady’s trunks to the Pennsylvania Station 
in time to catch the Congressional 
Limited. The dark man’s expression at 
that moment might have led anyone 
watching him closely to suspect that he 
was puzzled. But no one was watching 
him. Piggy’s glance touched him lightly, 
casually, indifferently, as the two turned 
to saunter back to their waiting cab. 
Only when the vehicle had started did 
voung Brazenose permit himself tochuckle. 


“You're dead right. He’s after us. 
Well, we’ll give him a run for his money.”” 
Piggy’s gray eyes were luminous with the 
light of adventure, twinkling in trium- 
phant and mischievous anticipation. 

At the Waldorf he dismissed their 
taxi and they strolled into the hotel. He 
escorted the girl to a chair in the lounge, 
where he set down her bag. 

““Good-by,” he said distinctly, as the 
little man in the blue suit drifted in their 
direction. “It’s been bully to see you. 
You really think you’ll sail Saturday?” 

‘“‘T suppose so.” Her low voice carried 
clearly. “‘That 1s, if Mrs. Miles ts well 
enough. Of course I only came over 
because she isn’t able to travel alone, and 
it will depend entirely upon her arrange- 
ments. i hope we can go Saturday. I 
don’t want to stay in this country any 
longer than I have to.” 

‘“No, of course you wouldn’t—under 
the circumstances. Well, let me know 
if you have any time before you sail. 
a see you at the dock, anyway. Good- 


y. 

Smiling, he departed, and the man 
in the blue suit found a seat down the 
corridor, whence he could watch unob- 
trusively from behind a newspaper the 
quiet brown figure in the lounge. 


piccy walked briskly up the Avenue, 
pausing now and then to look behind 
him, until he had assured himself that he 
was not followed. Then he called a taxi 
and drove to his bank, where he drew a 
substantial sum, afterward visiting a dealer 
in leather goods to buy a large, dull-black 
suit case, which he took away with him. 

He then drove to a shop specializing 
in women’s mourning apparel, ‘spending 
some time in consultation with an eagerly 
sympathetic young woman over a list he 
carried. She obligingly had his purchases 
packed in the suit case for him. After 
other brief stops for shoes and hosiery 
and gloves, he directed the chauffeur to 
take him to the Pennsylvania Station. 

There he went directly to the door 
marked ‘‘Ladies Room,” and signaled to 
the attendant, a grizzled Irish woman, 
who responded promptly to his infectious 
smile. 

‘“‘T wonder if you’d help me out?” he 
began. “I’ve got a suit case here that 
belongs to a lady, and she hasn’t come yet. 
I’ve got to go—can’t possibly wait any 
lorfger—and I thought maybe you’d—” 

‘The woman shook her head. ‘Against 
the rules, sorr. Ye’'ll be afther takin’ 
it to the parcel counter.” 

“But ted have to have a check then, 
and I can’t get it to her.” 

“Annyways, she wudn’t be knowin’ it 
was here.” 

“Yes, she would. She said vou were a 
nice, friendly looking lady,” he wheedled, 
at the same time pulling a roll of bills 
from his pocket, “‘and she thought maybe 
you'd take care of it for her.” 

‘“Tt’s ag’inst the rules,” the woman 
replied, with an eye on the bank notes. 

“Well, it isn’t against the rules for me 
to set it down here and forget it.” He 
gave her the smile that many of her 
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younger and more prosperous sisters had 
striven in vain to win. “I’m sure you 
wouldn’t leave it to be stolen—not a 
kind, good-looking lady like you.” 

“Aw, gwan wid yer kiddin’!” But 
she laughed, and he dropped the bag. 

“All right. Now I’ve for otten it. And 
if a little bit of a lady should happen 
to come in and ask for it, maybe you’d 
tell her where it was?” He winked at her 
impishly, edging nearer as he detached 
a bank note from the roll and folded it into 
a little wad. 

“‘But s’posin’ she niver comes at all, 
at all?” she asked, her fingers closing over 
the wad. 

“Then you’d have to turn it in to the 
lost property bureau. They keep you 
pee busy here, though. You might not 

ave time to do that before—say five 
o'clock? I’m awfully obliged to you. 
You’re certainly a peach! Good luck!”’ 

He waved a hand and was off, leaving 
the woman smiling after him. 

Piggy went on to a shop handling ready- 
made liveries where he was not known, to 
invest in a complete chauffeur’s outht, 
which he said he wanted for a fancy-dress 
‘euued Taking jhis parcels with him he 

astened home, packed a couple of bags, 
and scrawled a scrupulously truthful— 
though possibly somewhat misleading— 
note to his paternal relative, informing 
that gentleman that his son was off for a 
few days in the woods, and would be back 
when he arrived. 

With the bags and a couple of guns in 
the high-powered car, which more than 
once had helped him get into trouble, he 
drove rapidly to the Pennsylvania Station. 


EANWHILE, Rowena Smith sat in 

the lounge at the Waldorf until her 
watch indicated thezero hour, when, with- 
out a glance toward the observant man 
down the corridor, she picked up her brown 
bag, walked slowly to the door and calleda 
taxi. She caught sight of the man once 1n 
the railroad station, and when she bought 
her ticket he was near enough to hear her 
say “Washington.” From a greater dis- 
tance he saw her enter the Ladies’ Room, 
and he sat down facing that door to wait 
until she should reappear. 

He waited for some time. A constant 
stream of women passed 1n and out. One 
diminutive figure swathed in fresh wid- 
ow’s weeds, her face hidden behind a 
long, thick crape veil, came directly 
toward him carrying a large black suit 
case; but he did not give her’a second 
glance. His eyes were fixed upon the 
doorway which had swallowed up the 
brown-clad Rowena Smith. After the 
Congressional Limited had been called he 
grew restless. Later still, he interrogated 
the attendant in the Ladies’ Room, who 
said, shure, wid all the wimmen comin’ 
an’ goin’ all the day, she couldn’t be ex- 
picted to remimber the color o’ their 
clo’es. With a worried look, the little 
dark man hastened to a telephone. 

Considerably before that, however, 
Piggy had sprung out of his car to meet 
the woman in mourning whose appearance 
had not attracted the attention of the 
watchfully waiting one at the station. 

“All tight?” he asked. 

“He never looked at me.” Her reply 
came through a gurgle of laughter. ‘I 
almost stepped on his toes, but he was 
looking at the door!” 
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“Sure,” said Piggy. ‘Pretty soon he’ll 
begin wondering whether you came out 
behind some large, fat lady, and took 
your train without his seeing you. You 
could, you know; you’re so _ little.” 
Laughing, he helped her into the car, 
started his engine, and asked, “‘Where 
do we go now? Where’s this place of 
your father’s? We're going to drive up.” 

“Drivel” she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, no, 
that’s too much!” 

“Tm going to. We can’t take any 
more chances on trains. They may be 
watching for you, and if we're to do this 
thing at all, we've got to do it right. 
They won’t be looking for a widow in a 
car, with a smart chauffeur.” He giggled 
boyishly. “I’ve got a livery in my bag. 
Pll stop along the road and put tt on.” 

“No. Truly, Mr. Brazenose, you’re 
awfully good, but you mustn't get in- 
to this. I[t—it’s almost kidnapping!” 

** Kidnapping’s the best thing I doe 
his flippant reply. “Only T’ve got to 
know pretty soon where we're going. 
You might as well come through,” he 
said with a laugh, when she did not 
reply. ‘You can’t do it alone. Together, 
we have a sporting chance. Anyway, 
suppose you did get her out all by 
yourself. What would you do wit 
her?’ 

“We'd go somewhere and work, until 
—until I could make other arrange- 
ments.” | 

“Huh! A fat chance you’d have of 

etting away with it! There’s going to 
be a large hullaballoo when she turns 
up missing, and they'd get you sure. 
But—well—lI’ve done pretty well so far, 
haven’t [?” 

‘You’ ve’been a perfect wonder!” 

“All right. Then that’s settled. Now 
tell me where we're going.” 

“T’ll have to tell you something else 
first,” she said in a small voice behind 
her veil. “I—I lied to you. My name’s 
not Rowena Smith. It’s Roberta Scott.” 

“Roberta Scott, eh? All mght. Ro- 
berta—Cesar’s ghost! You’re not Robert 
K. Scott’s daughter?” 

“Yes, [ am.” 

“Well, can you beat that! Why, he’s 
G. A.!” 

“He’s G. A.? You mean the man you 
told me about this morning?” 

“Sure. I wondered how there could be 
two like that.” 

“You said you did business with him.” 

“We do. He makes the shuttle we use 
in our automatic loom.” 

‘Then that settles it! You can’t have 
anything more to do with this.” 

“Why can’t I?” 

““Because he never forgives anybody, 
and tf he finds out—and he’s sure to— 
he’ll break you. He will, Mr. Brazenose, 
one way or another!” 


EMEMBERING several men whom 
Scott was reported to have broken, 
Piggy thought that this was quite possible. 
But, even had he known of as thrown 
into the Brazenose citadel that very 
morning by Scott, it is doubtful whether 
the resultant consternation would have 
given him pause, for his fighting blood 
Was up. 
‘“The answer to that 1s to break him 
first.” he said. 
“Tt can’t be done. Please don’t try 
to go on with this,” she begged. ‘Take 


me to a hotel. I'll accept the money 
now. But please, please, let me do this 
my own way. It doesn’t matter about 
me. He can’t do anything more to me. 
But I couldn’t bear to know that you—” 

“‘Look here, what do you think I am? 
A quitter? You’re up against a stift 
proposition, aren’t youf And I said I'd 
see you through, didn’t I? Well, if you 
think I’m going to back down now just 
because you happen to be G. A.’s daugh- 
ter, you've got another guess coming. 
Maybe we can pull it off without his 
finding out who (aa But, whether he 
finds out or not, I’m going to play this 
game to the finish. I’m no quitter!’’ 

With these brave words he settled a 
little lower behind the wheel and stepped 
on the gas. She pulled her veil over her 
face, and a silence fell between them. 
Five minutes later he growled: 

“Where are we going, anyhow?” 

She replied faintly, ‘Southern New 
Hampshire. Hartford and Worcester— 
then north. I know the roads.” 

here was no more talk for an hour. 
But in Piggy’s mind three words repeated 
themselves over and over as he reviewed 
the situation and its possibilities. 


**"The-gee-whiz! The-gee-WHIZ!”” 
ECIDING to avoid New Haven, 


where he was widely and more or less 
favorably known among the college men, 
Piggy chose the longer route via Danbury 
and Waterbury. Warerbucy had been 
left behind when he asked: 

“What are the nearest towns to this 
place we're going?” | 

‘Keene, Derk roe Jaffrey.” 

‘‘Hully gee! I know a lot of the crowd 
who summer in that Monadnock country. 
Do they know you in those towns?” 

“Some of them might. I spent the 
summer there three years ago.” 

“Isn’t there some place near by where 
they wouldn’t?” 

““There’s a village over on the’ Fitch- 
burg road. It’s Fitz-something. ... 
Fitzwilliam. But it’s a long way from , 
Birchwood; that’s Father’s place.” | 

“So much the better. They won’t be 
looking for you there. Suppose we can 
find a ienahed house for rent?” 

“A house!’ 

““Sure. We can’t risk a hotel. We may 
have to do some queerish things. We 
can't pull this off in a minute, you know, 
and we’ve got to have some base that’s 
fairly safe. You’re Mrs. Rowena Smith, 
a broken-hearted widow, looking for a 
lonesome lodge in some vast wilderness, 
where you can mourn, and mourn, and 
mourn. I can stay at a hotel. A common 
chauffeur like me can bunk anywhere, but | 
you've got to retire from the world to 
mourn properly. Gosh! Why didn’t I 
think of that before? You ought to have 
a maid. Women like you don’t have 
swagger chauffeurs, and no maids. If I'd 
thought in time I’d have brought Janet. 
I'll send for her, by jinks!”” | 

“Who’s Janet?’ 

‘“‘An ex-housekeeper of ours. Scotch 
and a perfect old clam. Lives with her 
sister in Brooklyn. She ran our house for 
vears, and then Dad _ pensioned het. 
She'll do anything on earth for me and 
never open her head about it. She'll 
scowl anyhow, but she’ll see us through.’ 
He chuckled delightedly. ‘‘She’s so dam | 


respectable,.too. We could commit mut- | 
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der and get away with it, with Janet 
behind us.” 
Accordingly, after consultation as to 
routes, they drove to the Hartford station, 
and Piggy telegraphed Miss Janet Mc- 
Dougall to take a certain train the next 


day tor Greenfield, where he would meet 


her late in the afternoon. He signed it 
“‘Hempy,” which was what she_ had 
always called him when his offenses 
against decorum had been peculiarly 
flagrant. It is a Scotch word signifying 
fic for hanging, and would be a sufh- 
cient warning to the experienced Janet 
to keep her own counsel regarding her 


sudden journey. It would also tell her 


that the case was urgent. 
He was turning away from the tele- 
| jolie desk when a heavy hand smote him 
etween the shoulders and a heavy voice 
boomed jovially: 
“Piggy! What you doing here?” 
“‘Heilo, Brick,” he returned, inwardly | 
cursing as he shook hands with a former | 
classmate. “Off your beat, aren’t you?” © 


““No; my sister lives here. Thought I 


of a hund red ul $@ AY I saw that red devil-wagon of yours out- 


““Mine?” Piggy opened innocent eyes. 
‘Guess again. T lett it at a garage to 
have the fan-belt fixed.” 

“Yes, you did!” Brainerd Melvin, a 
red-haired giant with close-set, inquisi- 


“‘Rats!” quoth young Mr. Brazenose 
scornfully. ‘‘Women aren’t in my line, 
and you know it. I’m off on a hunting 
trip with another fellow.” 

‘Who is he? Anybody I know?” 

“*No; he’s an important customer of 
ours from the West. Waiting for a train?” 

“Yes. woe Lamont’s due in a minute 
or two. Wait, and I'll drive you up-town. 
Jim’s train’s due now.” 

Unwilling to re-arouse Melvin’s sus- 
picion, Piggy waited. Later, the three 
men went directly past Roberta, who sat 
motionless and unrevealing, muffled in 
her black veil. 

‘“‘That’s the car,” Melvin said. 

Piggy glanced at it critically. ‘‘Same 
model as mine. But you must have 
thought I was off on a sobbing bee. 
That woman’s covered with crape! 

Melvin laughed. ‘‘ Well, you never can 
tell. Where'd you leave your devil- 
chaser? I'll drive you around.” 
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Outstanding in the history of 
4-wheel brakes ts their develop- 
ment to perfection by Paige- 
Jewett engineers. 


In 1921 we made our first 
tests. We started with mechan- 
ical brakes, testing all types 
under all conditions. We found 
that hydraulic brakes, though 
they cost most to build, were 
far simpler and more certain 
in operation and were inher- 
ently self-equalizing. But we 
would not place even these fine 
brakes on Paige and Jewett cars 
until we were certain that they 
were perfected in every detail. 


We applied the principles 
that have guided us during 17 
years of building fine motor cars 
—“ Always making them finer.” 


We have always built this way. 
Always proving before approv- 
ing. Never passing experiments 
on to the public. 
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YEARS OF TESTING 


After our first test—not months 
but years of rigorous testing fol- 
lowed. On hot roads, heavy 
with dust—sticky gumbo roads 
—in hub-deep water and mud 
—on snow-drifted, ice-covered 
roads. Each presented to us a 
new problem. Each made im- 
provement necessary to reach 
our standards. 


Finally, on March 1, 1924, 
Paige-Jewett engineers gave to 
the industry and to you, the per- 
fected type of hydraulic 4-wheel 
brakes. 


Today you cannot drive where 
road or climatic conditions will 
alter the safety of Paige-Hy- 
draulic 4-wheel brakes. Paige- 
Jewett engineers risked their 
lives many times in driving 
conditions you will never en- 
counter. Had they been satis- 
hed with less than perfection, 


CAR 


we could have announced 4- 
wheel brakes years ago, for we 
were one of the first to secure 
a Lockheed license. 


OUR REWARD-——YOUR SAFETY 


There are 30,000 Paige and 
Jewett cars now im_ service 
equipped with Paige-Hydraulic 
4-wheel brakes. Less than two- 
tenths of one per cent have re- 
quired adjustment. 


In all our 17 years of build- 
ing we claim no more satisfy- 
ing accomplishment than this. 


Deeply satisfying to us to have 
the kind of engineers who hold 
your safety ahead of all else. 


Doubly satisfying to you to 
drive a car built by a company 
which—though others adopted 
them years ago—refused to offer 
4-wheel brakes until we were 
satished they were perfected. 
Could you find a more certain 
guidepost to safe-buying ’ 


COMPANY : 


DETROIT, 
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1. Brakedrumwhich revolves with wheel. 
2. Brake which contracts around drum. 
3. Springswhichkeep brakefree. 4. Arms 
which operate to apply brake. 5. Alumi- 
num pistons which are forced to move 
farther apart when pressure of liquid is 
applied between them at 8. Outward 
movement of these pistons rotates arms 
4 and 4 to apply brake. 
packing prevents leakage past pistons 
7. Rubber seals prevent water or dirt en- 
tering thecylinder. 8. Holethroughwhich 
liquid pressure 1s applied. 
a mixture of alcohol and castor oil which 
is not affected by temperature. 


6. Rubber cup 


The liquid is 


Perfected #m @ sea of mud and 
water. Months of this before our 


q-wheel brakes were approved 


— 
. 


Ne complicated mechanism. 
No weed for lubricatson. Neth- 
sng terust, wear or get metsy 
with use. A perfectly equal- 
sxed mechanism of maximum 
offectseeness 


Lessons skidasng on wet, 
sisppery pavements 


(603-A? 
MICHIGAN 
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“$6.25 DOWN !—that was all I 
paid to have my Hoover delivered. 
Each day I put away a few cents. 
By the end of the month I had 
enough to meet the small pay- 
ment. And now it’s mine—all 
paid for!” INo wonder her hus- 
band is proud of her. In fact, she’s 
just a little proud of herself. And 
happy, too! For she has found 
in The Hoover her complete 
) wi home-cleaning servant. It beats 
—— ae: her rugs—and she’s discovered 
Be they need beating. (Youcan prove 
this, too*...) It sweeps her rugs, 
electrically. lt suction-cleans, and 
does all her “custing,” It saves 
a lot of her time and most of 
her labor. Her rugs wear 
longer, and how beautiful 
they aré}_You’d be proud, too, 
if you were Ir her place. When 
will you be? Your Authorized 
Tlodver Dealer will dekwer your 
Hoover for $6.25 down sAnd 
you, too\\can buy it witho 
touching your savings. 


The HOOVER 


It BEATS... asit Sweeps as it Cleans 


he 
~ 

a 
we 


“* O PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn over a 
corner of a rug; with the handle of an ordinary table- 
knife, or something of equal weight, give the under or warp 
side 15 to 25 sharp taps and watch the dirt dance out from 
the nap depths onto a piece of paper. Feel the destructive 
character of this grit. This is the dirt your present cleaning 
methods have missed, and that beating has dislodged. Correct 
use of The Hoover causes this embedded dirt to be wibrared 
tothe surface bythe rapid, gentle beating of the Hoover brush, 
as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor and draws 
all the beaten-out, swept-up dirt into the dust-tight bag 
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THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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until the danger of recognition was past. 
A few miles outside the city he turned into 
a little-used country lane overhung with 
trees, and there, sitting on a rug in the 

low of the headlights, they made their 
Feu al meal. 

‘““Mind if I call you Bob?” he asked. 
“T’ve never had much to do with girls, 
and there’s no sense in calling you Miss 
Scott. You seem just like another fellow!”’ 

Her lips twitched at the corners. ‘‘I 
don’t mind it at all. We’re partners for a 
while. What shall I eall you?” 

“John.” He rejoiced that at last a 
time had come when he could assume, 
even temporarily, a sensible, solid-sound- 
ing name that a man _ needn’t be 
ashamed of. 

““Hadn’t you better stick to your own 
initials? Aren’t any of your things 
marked?” 

“Gee! It’s lucky you thought of that. 
Well then, I’ll be ee G. Brown, chauf- 
feur for Mrs. John Smith.” 

“Oh, not John Smith! That’s too 
drab! Let’s give hubby a high-sounding 
first name to make up for the last one. 
Let’s call him Horatio, or Percival. Mrs. 
Horatio Smith! That sounds all right.” 

“Do you like giddy names like that?” 
he asked uneasily. 

“That depends. What does P. G. 
stand for?” 

“Piggy,” he gruffly returned. 

“But you weren't christened Piggy, 
were you! Is it short for Pygmalion?’ 

Percival Galahad Brazenose exploded. 
“Oh, good lord! Pgymalion! That 
would be the last straw!” 

“Well, Peter’s a perfectly good name.”’ 


PERCEIVING that she had touched a 

sensitive spot, she instantly veered 
away. Piggy changed the subject: ‘‘Do 
you know how to dye hair?” 

““Good heavens, no! Why?” 

“I got some dye.” He pulled a bottle 
from his pocket. “‘Meeting Brick Melvin 
threw a scare into me. So I thought of 
dye; but I’m not sure I can put it on 
myself. I 'got a pencil thing to blacken 
my eyebrows, too.” 

They studied the directions in the 
glare from the lamps. Piggy took off his 
coat and collar, produced comb and brush 
from a bag; Roberta contributed a towel 
for his shoulders, and then, slowly, care- 
fully, she invested him with raven locks, 
afterward darkening his eyebrows with 
the pencil. 

“Now stand off and let me look at 
you.” 

‘Not yet. Wait a minute.” 

Seizing his other bag, he made off into 
the brush, to reappear after a little in 
correct chauffeur’s livery, capped, leather- 
gaitered, and spruce. 

Roberta insisted upon his getting out 
his shaving mirror to see himself as others 
saw him, and when he looked into it, he 
ejaculated: 

“For the love of Mike! Why, even 
Dad wouldn’t know me! I wouldn’t 
know myself. We’re safe enough now— 
on that score, anyway. Come on, let’s go. 
We’ve got to make Worcester to-night.” 

At a late hour that night the clerk at 
Worcester’s best hotel was surprised by 
the arrival of a young widow, motoring 
alone with her chauffeur—bound, she 
mentioned casually, for her family resi- 
dence in New Hampshire, and delayed by 
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Dressed up for Hallowe'en 
<x /\ special holiday wrapper on the favorite 


&==, Fussy Chocolates 


The Fussy Package is a welcome gift at any 
time. Especially good for Hallowe'en because 
of its treasures of nuts. Is now furnished in a 
colorful pictured wrap, to make it exactly fit the 
occasion. 
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Probably the first special assortment of choco- 
£5 


lates to cater to individual taste of ‘‘fastidious 
folks,’ the Fussy Package is one of the older 
members of Whitman's ‘Quality Group.”’ 


It was made for those who prefer firm and J] Sessa 
‘“chew-y”’ chocolates. Nuts, nut caramels and Ry Sayles 
at os ee : _ r 


nut nougat, hidden in a heavy coating of that o —_ — 
delicious Whitman’s vanilla chocolate RI ot er AONE kok Go A SA Sl et A 
: “ . SS Me sf _ a aa FRO Sens he. es Rate wily SF 4 
, = EREARASC IE oa ; 
Look for the Fussy Package, with or without a as FUSSY CHOCOLATES 
ie special Hallowe'en wrap, in those selected De es eo, NUT and NUT COMBINATION CENTERS J 
s.ores, in almost every neighborhood in the land, -,. @% Paper IN SONG aot eee peeeeet: 
tht are agencies for Whitman's. CRLAE TEED aE Pui cae 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


The Fussy Package contains chocolate pieces 

enclosing Almonds, Walnuts, Filberts, Peanuts, 

Brazil Nuts, Pecans, Double Walnuts, Pecan 

> Caramels, Triple Almonds, Nougat, Nut Brick- 
lets, Nut Brittle, Almond Dates, Double Peanuts, 
Nougat Caramels, and Almond Caramels. 
Packed in boxes from half pound to three pounds. 
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“For 22 years I have shaved 
men at the Waldorf, men who are 
prominent in every walk of life- 
From my long experience I give 


this advice to the man who shaves 
himself, 

“A sharp blade, @ tube of 
Williams—that is my recipe for 
@ perfect shave.” 


Micuart Orta 
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Michael 
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of The Waldort 


barber to princes and presidents 
gives his secret of a perfect shave 


PS Michael Orth no setting could 
be more perfect than the Waldorf. 
The stately Waldorf, with its mellow 
memories of great events and greater 
men. The distinguished Waldorf, where 
statesman and artist and financier pass 
and repass within its kindly walls. 


It is over the Waldorf's gleaming 
barbershop that Michael rules—tall, 
imperious, courtly. 


_ After years of experience in shaving 
thousands of men, Michael has decided 
that the secret of a perfect shave lies 
in lather. And the perfect lather comes 


from Williams Shaving Cream alone. | 


In the speed with which it scatters 
the oil-film, and softens all of every 
hair, Michael has found Williams Shav- 
ing Cream to be unequalled. He will 
use no other lather on the distinguished 
faces of his patrons. 


And Williams Cream is used exclu- 


C fREE—Mail this coupon NOW! 


sively not only in the Waldorf, but in 
all the other famous Terminal Barber 
Shops throughout the country. 


A free trial 


Each morning, in your own home, you 
can get the clean, restful sort of shave 
that Michael gives you at the Waldorf. 


The white, uncolored Williams cream 
quickly piles up rich, dense lather. 
Your shave is quick, easy, comfortable. 
And afterwards your face feels fresh 
and soothed; for Williams contains a 
special healing ingredient for the skin. 


Why not try this shaving cream 
which master-barbers, in America’s 
most famous shops, have found to be 
the best? 


Mail the coupon today for a free 
trial tube of Williams Shaving Cream. 
It contains a two-weeks’ supply of per- 
fect shaves. 


x 


Amer. 11-25 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. 111, Glastonbury, Conn. 

If you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams 
Co., (Canada) Ltd., Se. Patrick St., Montreal. 

Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 


| Cream (Trial tube does not have Hinge-Cap). 


Pr i En 
X\ =. RR OR SAS EE IST RE ee ep ee ees Ee 
Note the XS . 
Unlosable 
Hinge-Cap. Che Sta ee 


Sa trouble. Her quiet manner, impec- 
cable accent, and deep mourning impressed 
the clerk, and he gave them rooms. 

About nine o’clock the next momin 
the touring car of Mrs. Horatio Smith 
rolled slowly into the tiny village of 
Fitzwilliam. 

Mrs. Smith directed her respectful 
chauffeur to stop at the one tavern, where 
she descended to make inquiries. 

The proprietor told her that there were 
several available houses in the vicinity, 


but when it came to obtaining one that 


very day there were difficulties. Perhaps 
Mrs. Smith would stay at the tavem 
until arrangements could be made? 

Mrs. Smith gently demurred. She was 
in deep trouble and wished to be alone. 
Her housekeeper would arrive that night, 
and she was extremely anxious to be 
settled immediately in het own quarters. 
She was a stranger in the East and could 
give no references, unfortunately, but she 
would take a suitable house for a month, 
paying the rent in advance, with the 
option of keeping it all winter. 

If she decided to stay, an aunt of her 
husband’s would join her later. 

Impressed by her charm, her evident 
prosperity and her pathetic straits, the 
tavern keeper admitted that he had the 
keys of certain houses, and the matter 
might be arranged by telephone. Inthe 
ad, Mrs. Smith found herself in posses- 
sion of a comfortable furnished domicile 
belonging to a Boston couple who used 
it only in summer. It was removed fror 
the center of the village, on a ionely road 
which seemed to lead nowhere, and vas 
without near neighbors. 


AFTER airing the house a little and 
putting a few things in order, Roberta 
and Piggy locked the doors and set of 
again in the car, ostensibly for Keene. 

hey made a wide detour, however, 
skirting the foot of Monadnock by wind- 
ing ways; coming at last to an aggressive 
freshly painted sign beside a forking road: 


Birchwood 


No Trespassing 
Beware of the Dogs! 


“That’s it,” she murmured, as he slowed 
up and looked about to fix the surround- 
ings in his memory. ‘‘The house is back 
on the hill to the left. To think that 
Celia’s shut up there and I can’t go to het! 
There’s the barbed wire. See it?” 

““That’s easy. Dll get a wire-cutter 2t 
Keene—no, Greenfield, to-night.” 

They drove on toward the local 
metropolis to do some shopping, but had 
gone only a short distance when the' 
heard the engine of a heavy car whining 
as it came up a grade ahead, and Pigg* 
drew aside to let it pass. 

He had a fleeting glimpse of a gray- 
clad chauffeur behind the wheel, and 11 
the tonneau a big, broad-shouldered man 
whose cap was pulled low over his brow. 
leaving visible only his beaky nose, stubb: 
dark mustache, and heavy jaw. As the 
car tore past them this man turned, ey": 
them sharply. A second later he h2d 
disappeared around a curve in the road. 

“Peter!? Roberta gasped, behind het 
veil. “Peter! That was my father! Hes 
found out!” , 

‘‘Ho-lee smoke!” said Piggy. “We* 
got to hump ourselves!” 

(To be continued) 
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Bearing the same standards of surpassing 
value which characterize its companion 
car, the famous Chrysler Six, built by 
the same skilled Chrysler craftsmanship 
and of the same high quality of alloy 


steels; of the same distinctive beauty of 


colorandline—little wonder that thenew 
Chrysler Four is sweeping the country. 


Literally sweeping the country, for Chry- 
sler production has been forced by pub- 
lic demand to the great total of more 
than 800 cars per day. 


Tens of thousands of new owners have 
chosen the Chrysler Four in the three 


The Favored 
Four- Already 
Chosen by Iens 
of Thousands! _ 


months since its announcement in com- 
parison with both fours and sixes of 
equal or greater price. 


So velvety smooth is its power flow even 
at the lower speeds, so lightning-like its 
effortless acceleration, so free from re- 
sonance and any sense of vibration, that 
the Chrysler Four is acclaimed as the 
ultimate development of the four-cylin- 
der principle. 


Weareeager to have you testthe Chrysler 
Four in your own way, at your earliest 
opportunity. It will not take you long to 
learn the reason for such universal favor. 
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CHRYSLER FOUR—Touring Car, $895; Club Coupe, $995; Coach, $1045; Sedan, $1095. 
Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 
CHRYSLER SIX—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal 
Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; Imperial, $1995; Crown-Imperial, $2095. 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with full balloon tires, 
There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in 
Position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by an exclusive, patented car numbering 
system, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be altered or removed without conclusive 
evidence of tampering. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


The greatest values 
in automobile history 


ENERAL MOTORS believes that 

Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Oakland, 

Buick and Cadillac now offer the great- 
est values in automobile history. 


Important improvements in chassis 
construction add to simplicity and per- 
formance. Refinementsin body designs 
increase attractiveness and comfort. 


Every change has been made with 
quality as the prime consideration. 
Quality is the first law of General 
Motors. Enormous sums have been 
invested in more intensive engineering, 


in labor-saving methods, in reconstruc- 


tion —wherever a better result might 
be achieved. 


Naturally, large economies are attain- 
able in such an organization as General 
Motors. It enjoys every advantage of 
quantity production; it sells in every 
market of the world. General Motors 
is passing these economies on to the 
purchaser. This makes possible the ex- 
traordinary values now offered. 


The public may depend upon these 
values. Every car is a car of quality. 


BuICK + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET «+ OAKLAND 


General Motors automobiles may be purchased on the GMA CTime Payment Plan 


OLDSMOBILE + GMC Trucks 


Always lowest, GMAC rates are now lower still 


Don't Look at the 
Other Fellow 
Through a Magnify- 
‘ing Glass 


(Continued from page 29) 


it a close second is the inability to work 
with other people. A professional man 
can play a lone hand—he can be an 
individual star—but business has not 
much place for the star performer. It has 
no place at all for the man who not only is 
not a star, but who ts afraid to work with 
others lest they get some of the credit that 
he might get. 

“There is still another class of men who, 
when they get into an organization, just 
go through the motions and depend on 
others to do the work. 

‘Any man who plays on a team gets all 
of this knocked out of him at the age when 
it can be most easily knocked out. The 
star football player who is really a star 
quickly learns that he will not shine much 
unless he works with and ts helped by the 
other men on the team. An eleven of good 
men playing together will beat an all-star 
team any day in the week. No one gets 
_far at the expense of someone else; real 
progress comes by helping others and 

ae them help you; that is, by team 

lay. 
: “You will find the quality of team 
play in every really big man. Take the 
late A. J. Cassatt, the president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, who, in my mind, 
_ takes rank with E. H. Harriman and James 
J. Hill—among the greatest railway 
executives the world has known. He is the 
man who conceived and carried through 
, the Pennsylvania Terminal in New York 

City, spending one hundred and fifty 

million dollars in a day when that sum 

meant twice what it does now. He 

practically rebuilt the whole Pennsyl- 
_vania system. It was said that he would 
bankrupt the road; time has proved that, 
by acting when he did, he actually saved 
the railroad more money than he spent. 
Mr. Cassatt was a powerful natural lead- 
er as well as a real engineer, but what he 
managed and led was a team. 

“He did not even try to play alone. He 
gathered around him the biggest men he 
could find, with never a thought that they 
_might shine as much as he did. He found 

such men as the late James McCrea, who 
succeeded him as president; Samuel Rea, 
who is now president; and William Wallace 
Atterbury, who will be the next president. 


“SYTHE first of these big men that I 
met was James McCrea, who gave 
me my job with the Pennsylvania in 1894. 
In the spring of that year I was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania asa 
civil engineer. Vanderbilt University 
offered me a job coaching their football 
eleven that fall, and I took it, not only be- 
cause I needed the money but also 
because it was more than I could other- 

- wise see my way clear to earn. 
“Vanderbilt is a Methodist institution 
and, being the first professional coach, I 
_ was regarded by the faculty with some 
suspicion. Lhe general opinion was that, 
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~ Gives You 


Highest Quality ~ Best Resale Value 
: Unequalled Mechanical Service ~ 


—_— 


e for Your Work. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6210 Second Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 


ADDING -: 


BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND _ BILLING 


MACHINES 
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and YALE 


eT Ordinary locks actually invite and 
encourage the thief. Yale Locks 


discourage him. 


There is only one manufacturer of 
Yale Locks and Keys. The mark YALE 


means the name of the maker. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. | 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


VALE MADE !IS YALE MARKED 


Yale No. 10 . 
Dead Lock Yale 44 
Automatic 
EERE 2 YON OE SEE WO? SO WOE SOP VO WO 


although the men might learn to play 
football, they would most certainly flunk 
their examinations. Therefore, in order to 
square myself, I made it a rule that no 
man who had a condition m any study 
would be allowed to play on the team. 
Immediately I gathered trouble around 
me, for most of the men, I found, were 
headed straight for conditions, and so | 
had to turn in and coach them in their 
studies, as well as in football! We won all 
our games and nobody flunked. On the 
strength of this record, they offered me a 
contract for the next year. 

‘Deciding what to do about that con- 
tract gave me some uncomfortable days. 
On the one hand was a bigger salary for 
three months than I could earn in a year 
as a civil engineer, and the salary was to 
be paid to me not for work but for having 
a good time teaching football. 

‘But behind it was the certainty that 
ten or, at the most, twenty years would 
be the limit of a coaching career, and at 
the end of that time I should have lost the 
habit of work and be nowhere. The more 
I thought about it, the less there seemed 
to be in the life of a professional athlete, 
and so I refused the new contract and 
turned out to look for a job. I had been 
in school at St. Paul’s, Cankae WN: 
with ‘Jim’ McCrea, and he gave me a 
letter to his father, James McCrea, who 
was then president of the Pennsylvania 
Lines west of Pittsburgh. Mr. McCrea 
read the letter and looked me over. Then 
he wrote a note to the chief engineer and 
handed it to me, saying: 

““*Remember, young man, there’s no 
room at all at the boctom, but there's 
plenty at the top.’ 


“T STARTED in as a draftsman, and 
three years later I had a great piece 
of luck. L. F. Loree, who was then vice 
president of the lines west, conceived the 
idea of opening a transportation school to 
train young men for the service. At that 
time there was not a single transportation 
course offered in the country. He was to 
head the school and he took me as his 
assistant. I, too, had to be trained. 

“Thornton,” he said to me, ‘you spend 
some time in every department of this 
railroad. Stay in a department until you 
know all about it, re) then move on to 
another department. When you get 
through, report to me and we will start 
the school.’ 

‘“‘T spent more than a year learning 
railroading, and then I reported back to 
Mr. Loree. We sketched our plans; but 
before we had finished with them, Mr. 
Loree went off to be president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and we never 
did start the school. I got all the educa- 
tion—more first-hand, all-around infor- 
mation about railroading than would have 
come to me, in the ordinary course, in 
twenty years. It was not long after this, 
however, that I nearly ended my railroad 
career. It was just bull luck that saved me. 

“Our round-house at Ashtabula, Ohio, 
burned down, and I was told to design and 
build a new one. It seemed to me abso- 
lutely necessary that the new house should 
have a heating and ventilating plant, 
because in winter the engines would come 
in covered with ice and snow and have to 
be thawed out, while in summer the place 
would be unbearably hot. So I drew my 
plans accordingly. The higher authorities, 
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for Economical Transportation 


Quality— 
the biggest factor in economy 


Fine quality built into an automobile makes 
it run well, wear well and look well for a 
long time. It keeps satisfaction high and 
operating costs low ~- When you can get 


an fine quality at a low purchase price you 


Coupe - 675 have gained the highest degree of economy 
Sedan - 775 in the ownership of an automobile = 
Cheer! 425 Because Chevrolet represents the highest 
Track Chases 550 type of quality car at low cost it has been 
ALL PRICES F.O. B. e enye 

FLINT, MICH. the choice of over two million people. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Coach 
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QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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Hupmobile 
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The New 


HUPMOBILE—a name to conjure with in con- 
nection with the new, popular-priced Six that is to 
be announced shortly. 


Popular-priced, yes!—but literally going far above 


-.. and beyond the present limitations of its price class 


Buy No Car Till You See It 


~ in verve and dash and virility of performance, and 


with all the ruggedness and value that is guaran- 
teed by the name Hupmobile. 


‘In this new Hupmobile Six all the natural, mechan- 


ical attributes of the six-cylinder engine are fully 
and completely developed and perfected by the 
brilliant engineering exemplified in the famous 
Hupmobile Eight, its companion car. 


The new Hupmobile Six is Hupmobile through 


and through. It is the complete fulfilment of the © 


hopes and wishes of the loyal legions of owners of 
the Hupmobile Four, as well as of the uncounted 
thousands who have waited for a popular-priced 


Six, finally developed and perfected as they know 


only Hupmobile can do it. 7 


Because it is a Hupmobile, because it possesses all 


the qualities guaranteed by the name Hupmobile 
all during its 16 years of continuous success, 
it is inevitably destined to place the popular- 
priced Six on a higher, finer plane than it has ever 
approached before. 


LD 


in passing the plans, cut out the heat and 
ventilation. They took my protests as 
entertaining but not important—where- 
upon, heating and ventilating that round- 
house became the supreme object in my 
life. I worried day and night, and in des- 
peration I did a very foolish thing. 

“I asked the contractor if he would put 
in the plant, and cover its cost by padding 
his account for grading to the necessary 
amount. I thought a few cubic yards, 
more or less, of grading would not be 
noticed, especially since I would certify 
the contractor's bills. The contractor 
foolishly agreed to connive with me. I got 
the heating and ventilating I wanted, and 
passed the bills for enough extra grading 
to pay the cost. A young engineer will 
almost commit murder to get his ideas 
across, and I congratulated myself on how 
cleverly I had benefited the railroad in 
spite of itself. 


“Bor I had forgotten one important 
fact. This was that the railroad had 
an auditor, and that it was the business of 
the auditor to check up bills. The auditor 
instantly discovered that payment was 
being asked for more grading than had 
actually been done, and he at once so 
reported to the district superintendent, 
who as promptly called me into his office. 

“““What have you been up to?’ he 
asked, handing me the auditor’s report. I 
told him the story. 

“Well, this is out of my hands,’ he 
remarked, when I had finished. ‘You will 
have to see the general superintendent, 
and I can tell you right now you'll get 
fired!’ 

“I went to the general superintendent 
and he heard me gravely. | was scared 
through and through, but as I warmed up 
in my explanation I quite forgot that the 
issue was a padded bill, and launched 
eloquently into the advantages of heat and 
ventilation. That 1s what saved me. The 
superintendent must have seen that my 
heart was as right as my head was wrong, 
and that I had received a lesson which 
would not soon be forgotten. 

“We will call it all mght this time, 
Harry; but don’t do it again,’ he said. 

‘Looking back, I think I should have 
been fired, for not only had I disobeyed 
a specific order, but I had set up my 
judgment against the more mature judg- 
ment of my superiors. I still think that 
raund-house needed heat and ventilation— 
I will not give in on that! Sometimes a 
youngster is right and his elders are 
wrong, but this so rarely happens that the 
safe thing is for the young man to make 
his case out as well as he can, and then 
obey orders. I should feel that I had to 
fire a man for doing what I did. 

‘““The railroad ladder is a long one, but 
it is sure and steady. By tgit, after 
passing through various positions on the 
Pennsylvania lines east and west, I be- 
came general superintendent of the Long 
Island Railroad, and three years later 
came the offer to be general manager of 
the Great Eastern Railroad, in London. 
It was a chance to make or break me, and 
I took it. 

“TI cannot say that I was at first wel- 
come in England. Lord Claud Hamilton, 
the chairman of the board of the railway, 
had said, in announcing my appointment, 
that I had been selected because the board 
had been unablesto find an Englishman 
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- Nimble FORD lubrication 


Why vital during 


lubricate your Ford with ordinary 

oil in cold weather is to run a need- 

less risk. At 32° Fahrenheit, inferior oil 

may congeal and become thick and 
sluggish. 


Starting becomes next to impossible. 
Oil distribution is tardy and incomplete. 
So wear is invited in the engine. The 
cost of engine up-keep rises as the ther- 
mometer drops. 


For your Ford is dependent on splash 
for its lubrication and requires a nimble 


the colder days ahead 


Before the Mobiloil Board of Engi- 
neers recommended Mobiloil “E” for 
Fords, they made an exhaustive study 
of the Ford motor. They learned every 
detail of its design and every one of its 
operating habits. They experimented 
with Ford engines under all sorts of con- 
ditions and in all climates. 


You may accept their recom- 
mendation of Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ with 
absolute confidence. No other 
group of men on earth have at their 


oil at all times—especially in winter. 


Mobiloil “‘E” zs nimble and lively. It 
circulates so quickly that it immediately 
provides every working part with an 

ample oil film. Mobiloil “E” ts refined 
from crude stocks chosen especially 
for their /ubricating value by_univer- 
sally acknowledged authorities on 
_lubrication. For quality it es- 
tablishes a world’s standard. 


command greater oil and engine 
knowledge. 


They have pronounced Mobiloil “E”’ 
the best and most economical year-round 
oil for Fords. And millions of Ford own- 
ers have confirmed their judgment. 


Vacuum Oil Company, branches in 
principal cities. Address:‘ New York, 
Chicago, or Kansas City. 


Look for this 
sign. It as- 
sures perfect 
Ford lubrica- 
tion, 


MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc’’ means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


ke the chart your guide 


B 
> 


Follow winter recommendations when temper- 
atures from 32° F (freezing) to O° F (zero) prevail. 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E”). 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Chart at your dealer's 


1924 1923 1922 
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competent to fill the place. That was a 
most gracious recommendation to the 
English railway men! Asa matter of fact, 
there was no dearth of perfectly compe- 
tent English managers. fround my self as 


Rohs 2 ae a welcome as a frost in May. 


=)..." « * >? 
ose Fe 


“But nothing could have turned out 
better. I declared publicly that I asked 
Spe is rv only for a sporting chance. That struck 
cae eS ae ies the English fancy. I was the under dog, 
Roc Sor eee es ae and for that very reason the sportsman- 
Shy Babee A «to | ry. ship of the English gave me a far better 

| show than if I had been welcome 1n the 
first place. 

“That is the way with people generally. 
An Anglo-Saxon crowd 1s fair. It may 
start off by booing a fellow, but the whole 
crowd will be against him only for a 
moment, for then the sympathy for the 
under dog begins to crop out, and a man, 
if he sticks, gets just about as much show 
as he deserves. 

“The only thing that a crowd will not 
stand for is hypocrisy; it will not stand 
for a man pretending to be something 
that he is not. There is no particular 
difference in this respect between an 
American crowd, an English crowd, or a 
Canadian crowd; the same holds true of 


The illustration pictures the take-off of the winnin 

flight and the insert is the radio equipment carried, 

(Burgess ‘A,’ ‘B’ and ‘C’ Batteries furnished the 
electrical energy to operate the set.) 


When the Goodyear III won the right to 
represent the United States at Belgium, 
Burgess Radio Batteries supplied the elec- 
trical energy for the operation of the bal- 
loon’s radio equipment. 


Almost every day from some where in 
the world news comes to us of new Burgess 
adventures. 


And that Burgess Batteries have contrib- 
uted their bit in so many interesting events 
of sport, commerce and science reflects the 
esteem in which they are held. 


“Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


Your own radio dealer down the street 
sells Burgess Batteries. He probably sells 
the famous Burgess Flashlights, too. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falis and Winnipeg 
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the workmen, and of all the other people 
with whom one is thrown in contact while 
managing a business. And | would rather 
treat with a body of men when they are 
fighting mad than when. they are cool. 
When your opponents are angry, you have 
something to work on. You can send 
them away happy. Any fool can send 
awa peanle madder than when they came. 
“If a man ts fair, he will soon get the 
reputation for being fair, and the mistakes 
he is bound to make will be forgiven him. 
Unfairness is never forgiven. The hearts 
and minds of people, taken in the mass, 
are always sound. Being friendly and 
hearty is of no particular consequence, 
unless one’s disposition happens to be of 
that sort, and I know that most people— 
and especially workmen—are suspicious 
of the over-friendly manner. Glad-hand- 
ing and slobbering have been overdone. 


“T HAVE found that popularity and re- 
spect are given only to sincerity. 
The respect of the self-respecting—which 
is the only respect that counts—is given 
solely to fairness. Men like you to be 
stern whenever sternness is necessary— 
provided always that you are fair. Thatis 
all one’s associates ask; that is all that 
workmen ask; that is all the public asks’ 
And nothing can go in as a substitute for 
fairness.” 

“How much does personality enter 
into all this that we have been talking 
about?” I asked. ‘‘You are a very large 
man—six feet four inches, you told me. 
[ suppose you must weigh around two 
hundred and fifty pounds. Do you think 
that mere size is an asset, a help to 
establishing a personality?” 

“Of course it 1s,’ he answered. “A big 
man has an initial advantage over a small 
man, just because it 1s easier to see and 
therefore to remember him. A big man 
stands out; but he has to make good. 
Just being big won’t get you anywhere; it 
will just give a chance to show what you 
havein you. If you have nothing in you— 
if you are just a hunk of beef—then all 
your size will get you is the accurate 
description ‘big stiff’.” 
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Not Only the Leader in Style 
But a Delight in Power 


The feel of its high power is a 
delight to the many owners who 
have bought the New Franklin 
virtually on sight. They can see 
its unusual beauty and style. They 
have heard of its unusual riding 
comfort and reliability. Then 
comes the thrill of swift accelera- 
tion, power on the hills, and ability 


to cover the most miles in a day. 
That is the final touch to a car for 
which their admiration is constant- 
ly growing. It deepens their con- 
viction that this is the car they will 
always want to own. De Causse’s 
flawless design is only the intro- 
duction to a perfectly rounded and 
enduring performance. 


, 
SEDAN + SPORTSEDAN - TOURING + COUPE «+ CABRIOLET 
SPORT RUNABOUT + ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


Franklin Series 11 comes ready for the road—fully equipped with appropriate 
accessories, spare tire and cover—at the catalog price. 
Only tax and freight are extra. 
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FIVE DOLLARS 


Style 1287D a. 
Imported Tan fa —f 
Scotch Grain nD of 


Oxford—-$5 
 Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


Light Shade 


: & Russia Calfskin 
S Lace Shoe—$5 
Sit Wingfoot 
en” rubber heels. 


Twenty-five years ago Hanover 
Shoes set out to prove that 
quality footwear could be sold 
at a reasonable price. Today 
100 Hanover Shoe stores in 74 
cities are proving that you can 
get good-looking, long-wearing, 
comfortable shoes for Five 
Dollars. If there’s no Hanover 
Store near write for booklet. 


Men's Tan Army 
Grain Blucher 
Storm Boot, 
16” top, bellows 
tongue—$6 


| 
| Style 873 
| 


For Boys and 
Little Men at r 
$3.50 and $3 


Mart Gets an Even Break 


(Continued from page 25) 


carefully. As they crossed the road once 
more, the marshal asked: | 

‘“Would you sell us some food, Mrs. 
Asheley? My friend and I haven’t eaten 
since breaking camp this morning. We 
should have stopped for lunch at Pisgah 
or Laramie.” 

“Sell you some food! Land’s sakes 
alive! Out in this country people don’t 
sell their food—not when other folks are 
hungry. How would-you like a big piece 
of fresh loganberry pie with a quart of 
cold milk?’ 

Bill Seavers’ assent was nearly a groan. 

“All right. You two come back to the 
kitchen. You don’t mind eatin’ in the 
kitchen, do you? Mart and I always have. 
We decided we'd rather have the car than 
a new dining-room set. And besides— 
our house ain’t quite big enough for a 
regular dining-room, anyhow.” 

l hey reached the porch, and the woman 
went in ahead. She cleared the kitchen 
table of cooking utensils and wiped clean 
the cover of bite oilcloth. Pushing up 
wooden chairs, she brought in one of the 
pies from the porch. 

“You start might in,” she invited. 
“T’ll have to go back across to the cistern 
for the milk. We keep it in a damp pit 
over there, so it'll always be cool.” 


HEN she had left them, Seavers 
looked the place over curiously. 
Sort o’ cigs at your heartstrings, don’t 


it?” he said whimsically. 
“IT know,” the marshal admitted 
thoughtfully. 


‘Two poor humans—man and wife— 
off here in a little shack under the sky 
with their kid, tryin’ to scrape themselves 
a livin’ and get ahead. And the biggest 
thing in their lives is their flivver. 
Apparently, Mart Benson’s turned over a 
new leaf since fleein’ Vermont.” 

“Apparently he has, Bill.” 

‘Who'd believe it?” 

“Tt’s the woman, I suppose. Women 
do make a difference like that—some 
women.” 

“Looks as though he’d settled down, 
hard-workin’ and steady and determined 
to amount to something. You've got to 
give him credit for that.” 

“Fought in France too, Bill. She told 
me he refused to marry her till he got 
back—because he might return smashed 
up.” 

‘Look here, Stick, I wish you’d never 
met Nick Cooper, and found out from 
him where Benson lived. A guy who’s 
done this sort of thing is entitled to an 
even break.” 

Marshal Stickney got up suddenly, 
and went stalking nervously about the 
rooms. For a long time he stood on the 


_ threshold of the living-room, and some- 


how his features looked a little less ruth- 
less. Despite the luncheon waiting, he 
pulled out a cigar and bit the tip off 
savagely. 

‘Got a match, Bill?” 

Bill felt in his clothes. ‘‘Guess I used 
the last one to light my cigarette back on 
the hill,’ he declared. 


The marshal stamped grimly about the 


kitchen looking for matches. None came 
to hand. A hot fire burned in the cook 
stove, however. He pulled a paper from 
his pocket, glanced at it carelessly—with 
eyes that somehow failed to see it— 
folded it into a long, thin strip and lifted 
one of the stove covers. The paper 
curled in a yellow flame, into which he 
thrust the cigar and puffed at it savagely. 
Then he tossed the remains of the paper 
into the range, slammed down the cover, 
and went on pacing the floor. 

The smoke trailed heavily behind him. 

“I don’t mind saying there’s times 
when I’m not stuck on my job, Bill,” 
he announced. ‘This is one.” 

“Well, by some hook or crook, couldn’t 
you— Well, couldn’t you make out 
that—" 

“That Benson wasn’t Benson? Go 
back on my oath to do my duty? I’d 
like to, Bill, but—” 

“Cheese it! Here she comes back!”’ 

The woman entered with a big blue- 
glass pitcher of milk. “‘My stars, what’s 
the trouble?” she cried. “Why ain’t you 
cut the pie? Ain’t it good?” 

“T guess, Mrs. Asheley, we’re waiting 
for you to do it for us,” laughed Seavers 
muefalliy 

“Yes,” confirmed the officer, “‘my 
friend here figures that if you don’t 
designate how large a piece he can have, 
he might eat it all.” 

“But that’s perfectly all right. There’s 
two more pies on the porch. Mart just 
dotes on loganberry pie. I always make 
three or four.” 

“You think a lot of your husband, Mrs. 
Asheley?” 


HE wife drew in her lips quickly and 

bit down hard upon them. She tried to 
smile, but her eyes filmed over. Sinking 
in a hard-bottomed chair, she fought back 
her emotion. 

“Tf anything happened to Mart, reckon 
I’d go mad,” she told them huskily. 
“He . «x and “Teddy ...« aré “all f 
got, and he’s so kind at times I just go 
off and cry. All the hard work and struggle 
don’t matter so much in them times. I 
declare . . . when we went to Chica 
last month, it was just like takin’ a 
honeymoon.” 

‘“* How much did you pay for the ranch?” 

**Eleven thousand dollars we give for 
the land. Then we spent two thousand 
more for the stock we started in with. 
We got a pretty good-sized flock now. 
Seventeen hundred head we sheared last 
season, and that helped us finish the 
silo.” 

‘Your house looks recently built.” 

“It’s the third year we've had it. I’m 
terribly proud of it. You see... Mart 
built it.’ 

Alone?” 

“Well, he had the stone foundations 
put in by masons from Laramie. But 
the rest of it he done himself—workin’ 
mostly nights. All the time that Tedd 
was comin’ | helped him much as I could. 
Though toward the last, about all I was 
good for was holdin’ the lantern.” 

*S6,” mused] Big Stickney, with a 
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Radiola 28, eight tube 
uni-control Super-Het- 
erodyne, extremely se- 
lective. It gives tremen- 
dous volume on dry 
batteries, or if used with 
the Model 104 Loud- 
speaker, all batteries can 
be replaced byA.C. light- 
ing current. With 8 Ra- 
diotrons. . . $260. 
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Williamson Candy Company 
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Imagine serving 
a Candy like this! 


Here’s a surprise ... another 
new way of serving Oh Henry! 

You have tried it sliced. You 
know what a delicious candy it is. 
Butnowimagineacandywithsuch 
a perfection of blend that you can 
use it in making dainties like this: 


Oh Henry! Ice Cream Sauce 


Chop two bars of Oh Henry! extra 
fine, into a double-boiler. Add three 
tablespoonfuls of milk, or cream if de- 
sired. When thoroughly melted, stir 
well into a thick paste, remove from 
fire, let stand for three minutes and 
then, immediately before serving, pour 
over portions of ice cream. A fine des- 
sert! For 6to8 servings. 


Then, try this recipe... for tea 
...or for the children. 


Oh Henry! Sandwiches 


Slice one bar of Oh Henry! very thin. 
Place the slices between two thin, un- 
sweetened crackers orcookies. Placeina 


Chicago, Ill, 


hot oven until the Oh Henry! just begins 
to melt. Serve hot. Nutritious but light. 

There are many other ways to 
use this famous candy, and you 
will be delighted at the way 
Oh Henry! blends with other 
tastes and still keeps its delicious 
individuality. 

$5 for a New Recipe 


Write for a leaflet in colors, 
“A Woman’s Inspiration,” and 
try a few recipes of your own. 

Wewill pay$5 for everyoriginal 
recipe for the use of Oh Henry! 
that is satisfactory when tested by 
our domestic science expert. 

’Phone your grocery, drug or 
candy store for a few bars...now. 


(Imagine a rich, old-fashion butter cream, dipped 
in a luscious, chewy caramel, rolled in crispy, 
crunchy nutmeats and then thickly coated with 
the smoothest, mellowest of milk chocolate! 
Doesn'tthat sound good? Well, that’s Oh Henry!) 
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tender smile that was strange on his face, 
‘vou held the lantern!’ 

‘*Why, yes, sir. Why not?” 

“IT was merely wondering how many 
successful men, scattered across America, 
have owed their beginnings to some faith- 
ful woman who . . . held the lantern!”’ 

“Well,” the wife went on huskily, 
‘‘we finally got the house up so’s Teddy 
could be born in one of the bedrooms. And 
then the next year Mart and | painted it 
together. We got stuck on the paint, 
though. It was awful poor quality. It’s 
peelin’ already.” 

‘*T didn’t notice it.” 

* Didn’t you?” she cried in delight. 

‘**Where’d the two of you live while the 
house was going up?” 

‘*We had a one-room sod shack that 
Mart uses now for tools and grain. You 
see, when two folks have worked along 
together like that, and got ahead little by 
little, they grow to think a heap of each 
other. That’s why I think so much o’ 
Mart. He’s been more like a pal than an 
ordinary husband.” | 

“Isn't it fearfully lonesome at times— 
especially in the winter—off here under 
the sky?” 

‘Tt does get pretty tough in the winter. 
We went back into the old sod house for a 
time last February ’cause it was really 
warmer for Teddy. But Mart’s different 
than most men. He don’t care so much 
about runnin’ around with folks. Yes, 
he’s even gueer that way. Likes to kee 
off by himself, with the baby and me. 
don’t s’pose we'd even got to Chicago 
last month, if he hadn’t had to go there on 
business. It’s a good thing I ain’t strong 
for society myself. It’d bother lots 0’ 
women far more’n it does me.” 


“FRXHEN, on the whole, you’re makin’ 
out fairly well?’ suggested Seavers, 
making wreckage of a wedge of pie. 

“We ain’t got cause to complain; lots o’ 
folks has made out worse.” 

‘IT suppose you stand the chance of 
laying up quite a bank account,” said the 
officer, “if nothing happens?” 

“Well, next year we wanner clapboard 
the barn, so’s to make it warmer for the 
stock. And Mart wants to start another 
flock round the other side o’ Big Peak. 
With Teddy comin’ along, and havin’ to 
go to college sooner or later, I guess we 
can use all we make. Then again, mighty 
soon I gotta have a new sewin’ machine. 
The bobbins don’t work on the old one 
any more,” she confhded to them. 

“But what would you do if anything 
did happen to your husband?” the mar- 
shal asked curiously. 

Her face grew ashy. “* You m-m-mean 

. if he died? I s’pose I'd try to go on 
somehow.” 

‘** Alone?” 

‘Teddy’ll be a man some day. I'd 
try to work the place and keep it pros- 
perous as I could, tll he got big enough 
to lift it off my shoulders. But I don’t 
wanner think about it. J can’t! It'd be 
like goin’ on livin’ only half alive. You 
see,’ she added softly, ‘Mart and me's 
just’ more’n Rivne’. and wife. As | 
said . . . we’re partners!” 

“T see,” said Stickney. “Partners!” 

“Either one o’ you married?” 

“No,” said Bill Seavers, for himself. 

“T have been,” Stickney assented. 

7 Then you kifow how it could be.”’ 
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All Around You People Know This Secret 


BEETLE REIN ise 
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Clear eyes, strong bodies, a new xest in living — 


all through one simple fresh food wa 


we 
5 ad 
we 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medi- 
cine in any sense—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 


water (not scalding) before break- 
fast and at bedtime. Buy several 
cakes at a time—they will keep 


able fresh food. fresh in a cool dry place for two 
The millions of tiny active or three days. All grocers have 
yeast plants in every cake invig- Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eat- 
orate the whole system. They aid ing it today! 
digestion —clear the skin — ban- And let us send you a free copy 
ish the poisons of constipation. of our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Where cathartics give only tem- Health. Address Health Research 
porary relief, yeast strengthens Dept. J-22, The Fleischmann 
the intestinal muscles and makes Company,7o1 Washington Street, 
them healthy and active. And New York City. 
day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 


he A a SOK Daher Linn ttle T winded. Ee 4 


Eat two or three cakes regu- 
larly every day before meals: on | 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk he le% oe | > | sae 
—or just plain. For constipation ’ § ¢: 
espectally, dissolve one cake in hot 
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ABOVE 


‘“AnouT 15 MONTHS AGO I was 
afflicted with sties. I had suf- 
fered from constipation for sev- 
eral years. One day I noticed 
dark spots appearing upon my 
hands. I consulted a physician. 
“You have auto-intoxication,’ he 
said, and explained that the 
waste matter was forcing itself 
into the blood. He handed me 
a pamphlet advertising Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I began taking 
yeast that day. I took it for four 
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; moanths. I have never had an- 
‘j other sty since I ate the first 
: cake; and I am freed of consti- 
: pation.” 


Mrs. Anna LENERT, 
San Antonio, Texas 


ee cee 


“ Constipation was my deadliest foe. I always had the tired, sluggish feel- 
ing characteristic of this ailment. Impaired appetite, a sallow complexion 
and a pimply skin also contributed to my misery. 

“My mother was employed by a prominent Boston physician who recom- 
mended. Fleischmann’s Yeast. I finally condescended to give it a trial. I 
continued for two months, when I noticed a slight change. At the end of the 
htth month [ had regained my lost vigor and my appetite had improved won- 
derfully. All signs of ache had vanished and the tired feeling was gone — 
thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
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Lawrence A. Perry, Medford, Mass. 
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““T AM THE OWNER Of a grocery store and recommend Fleischmann’s 
Yeast especially to my customers who mention having indigestion 
or nervous trouble. Because it was when I had those troubles myself 
that I started using Fleischmann’s Yeast. I had only a half-hearted 
hope that it might help me. But in two months T was eating and 
sleeping normally. Today I have better health than IT ever had be- 
fore. In fact, I believe that T am in pertect physical condition, and 
that Fleischmann’s Yeast has been a great factor in helping me gain 


» 8 ” ; 
that ideal condition. Mrs. Ronerr Carr, Toronto, Ont. 


This famous food tones up 
the entire system—banishes 
constipation, skin troubles, 
stomach disorders. Start 


eating it today! 
6 ~ 
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of a pen LINCOLN 


freed the slaves — 


ww one filling a Waterman’s pen 
) would have written many times 
the entire Emancipation Proclama- 
tion Lincoln signed. 


A Waterman's can be filled in roseconds and 
will write ten thousand words. Easy to fill; 


it holds an abundance of ink. 


“Gane”, 
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Orne cr, 


satisfies every pen need perfectly 


Different sized holders to fit different sized hands; 
with pen points to suit every style of writing. 

The Lip-GuARD, the ciip-cap, the 

SPECIAL FILLING DEVICE and the sPOON- 

FEED are four outstanding features. 
Ask any one of 50,000 merchants to show you style 
illustrated; with cardinal, black or mottled holders. 
Make your selection at $4.00, or in larger sizes at 
$5.50 or $6.50. 


SEQ SculirmanCompany 


191 Broadway, New York 
Boston San Francisco 


Chicago Montreal 


—_— 
—_— 
—_—_— 
——_— 
——— 
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Illustration is 
exact size of 
$4.00 model. 
Made with 
cardinal, 
black or mot- 
tled holders. 


**T can only imagine,” the officer said. 

“Listen! Don’t hear hoofs? Yes, I 
do! Here’s Martin. He’s comin’ up by 
the lower corral.” 

Stickney got to his feet. To his com- 
panion he said stiffly: 

“Stay here with Mrs. Asheley.”” 

A roan pony picked its way nimbly 
between the distant sheep pens. It 
cantered up into the yard, stopping by an 
outhouse, where its rider shtew down 
some tools. The marshal strode toward 
the door and the porch. 

Wheeling his mount, a stocky, sun- 
burned fellow rode to the steps and swung 
off. Despite the season, he wore heavy 
corduroy trousers tucked into riding 
boots, and an olive drab shirt open on a 
virile chest. Reaching the ground, he 
whacked the pony’s rump with his hat, 
Saw it canter in a circle and head into an 
adjacent shed. Drawing out a_ blue 
bandanna, the man wiped his forehead. 
He did not notice Big Stickney until he 
had climbed two steps. 

“Hello, Martin,” the marshal said 
whimsically. “‘How’s every little thing?” 

It was deathly quiet about those prem- 
ises in that quarter-moment ensuing. Off 
to the right, a sheep bleated. The 
scrubby cat came bounding back, mewing 
and purring as it reached the rancher’s 
boots. No other sounds. 

At the foot of the steps, the.man, with 
hat in one hand and bandanna in the 
other, had been taken deathly sick. There 
was small doubt about it. The blood 
faded slowly out of his features. About 
his mouth came a greenish tinge. . . . 

“You!” he choked. But he did not 
move. And neither did the marshal. 

‘How are you, Martin? Looks like 
yore, prospered. I been talking with the 
wife. 

“What do you want?” 

The arms hung listlessly at the young 
rancher’s sides. Even his fingers were 
strengthless. Hat and Kerchiel dropped 
to the gravel. 

Bfer wages to be passing through this 
part of the country with a friend, Martin, 
and thought I’d drop in for a talk. 
Privately!” he added, with a wink and a 
nod toward the kitchen behind him. 

Asheley—or Benson—had been sweat- 
ing profusely with his canter through the 
heat. Yet the subsequent moisture ap- 
pearing on his lower eyelids was not 

erspiration. Great, terrible man-tears 

egan to well there, though his gaze 
stayed riveted on his caller’s sharp eee. 
The whole stocky figure, splendid a 
moment before in physical development 
and pride of his acres, started to droop. 
He became as one stricken. 

“J... suppose... so,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

“Don’t run off, Martin.” 

“T won’t run off. Where'd I run?” 


GQ LICKNEY felt the screen push open 
behind him. He had to give way. 
Seavers had been unable to restrain the 
wife longer. She stumbled out and caught 
at a joist sustaining the roof. Her face, 
too, was waxen. 

**Martin!”’ she cried piteously. ““What’s 
it all about? What’s the matter?” 

“G-g-got a little appointment with 
Brother Stickney here, honey,” the 
husband said dully. ‘Had it, I guess . . . 
for’quite_a long time.” 
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First—Last—Always 


MS have been known to go 
for months without shelter, 
for weeks without food and for 
days without water, but no one 
can live for more than a few 
minutes without air. 


Breathing isthe first necessity of 
life—yet few of us know how to 
breathe to develop our bodies and 
to improve our health. If we 
could be always in fresh air takin 

plenty of exercise, our usua 
undirected, instinctive breathing 
would naturally develop to give 
us better health. Nature would 
take care of us. But the condi- 
tions in which we live, the stress 
of present-day life, cause us to 
accumulate an excess of poisonous 
waste products in our bodies. To 
help dispose of these we should 
go beyond instinctive breathing 
and at frequent times during the 
day mentally direct the breaths 
we take. 


Count Your Breaths— 


How many breaths a minute do 
you take? Stop now with your 
watch in hand and for 60 seconds 
count them. Fifteen to twenty 
short, top-of-your-lungs breaths? 
You are not breathing deeply. 
Occasionally you should take six 
or eight long, leisurely breaths a 
minute—so deep that the dia- 
phragm is expanded and the ribs 
are barreled out. Several timesa 
day stop what you are doing, 
stand straight with head up, 
shoulders back and breathe—al- 
ways through the nose, of course. 


Try it this way—inhale, one, two, 


About one out of six of the total number 
of deaths in the United States each year is 
caused by diseases which affect the lungs. 
Pulmonary tuberculosis and pneumonia 
claim more than 210,000 victims annually. 
Ten years ago the death-rate from tu- 

osis was sixty cent higher than 
ort time ago it was 


bercul 

ie istoday. Only a 
thought that fresh air must be kept away 
from patients 
Today it is known that fresh air is one 


ring from lung troubles. 


of the main aids in getting well—and 
this knowledge has helped to produce the 


marked decrease in tuberculosiedeath-rate. 


Defects in the air should be cor- 
rected if one isto athe most ehectively. 
Wise parents should keep careful wat 
over their children’s noses and throats to 
see that they are not afflicted with adenoids 
or diseased tonsils. 


Deep breathing must be studied. There is 
more to it than the taking of a full breath. 
The diaphragm and abdominal muscles 
must be strengthened by exercise and the 


4 ~ 


AIR! 
Baby’s first cry! However it may sound to grand- 
mother’s ears, it is music to the baby’s mother. 


Under the spell of her i 2 imagination that thin 


licele cry is a call for her. But what he really is cry- 


ing for is air. In the Land of Unborn Babies he had 
no need to use his dees i But here, in the great 
wide world, his first n is air and through every 
moment of his life he will demand air. 


three, four; hold, five; exhale, 
six, seven, eight, nine; relax, ten. 
This will give you six breaths a 
minute—dquiet, unhurried breath- 
ing. After a time your uncon- 
scious breathing may become 
deeper and you will begin to feel 
a new and delightful sense of 
buoyant power. 


Good Posture First— 


When you stand or sit with 
shoulders rounded and chest con- 
tracted you squeeze your lungs 
and make deep breathing impossi- 
ble. Lift your head, raise your 
chest, straighten your spine, ele- 
vate your ribs and you cannot 


help “breathing for health”. 


Deep breathing exercises should 
be taken night and morning. 
Empty the lungs as fully as pos- 
sible with each breath. This is 


posture. 


advice about 
ing. These rul 
exercise given 
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body must be trained to maintain correct 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has prepared a booklet giving simple and 
interesting health rules, includi 


anybody who wishes 
for a copy of “How to Live Long’. It will 
be mailed free. 
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important because fresh air re- 
moves harmful waste matter in 
the blood. 


That ‘Stitch in the side” — 


Have you ever felt a stitch in the 
side when running? This is a 
warning—not always that your 
heart is weak, or that you have 
indigestion, as many persons sup- 
se, but sometimes that your 
ungs are unaccustomed to being 
filled to their full capacity. Most 
of us rarely breathe to the bottom 
of our lungs. One-third of the 
lung cells of the average person is 
unused. These cells tend to col- 
lapse and stick together. When 
the air is forced into them, it 
sometimes causes pain. 


Your health demands that you 
should breathe properly. The 
blood circulates all through the 
body distributing material to build 
and repair the tissues, picking up 
waste products and fighting disease 
germs. The turning-point of its 
journey is in the lungs where it 
deposits the waste and takesa fresh 
supply of oxygen from the air. 


Without deep breath- S, 
ing of fresh air there ‘| \ 
cannot beamplesupply / ~y 
of oxygen. Without sar, >; 

. A ie we 
sufficient oxygen there 2.\\/ a 
cannot be adequate 3°33 
% Gs 


growth or repair of *<. 4) % 
any part of the body, 4°? 7 
nor vigorous warfare / j«:';< 

against disease. Begin ~ /5,': 
today tobreathe deeply 
— breathe for health. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 
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Il Say She Heats 


Your Car 


Enew Arvin Special is some heater. It getsinto 
action as soon as your car’s in motion. And 
before you’ve gone very far, it’s sure rarin’—pour- 
ing heat into your car—circulating it everywhere. 


And Arvin heat wanders around like a hot July 
breeze. It comes from the special heat-radiating 
manifold supplied with the Arvin—and it’s driven 
back at you by the effect of your fan and the for- 
ward motion of your car. 


The Arvin Special is available for Ford, Chev- 
rolet and Dodge cars—the Arvin Regular for Ford 
and Overland. Get your Arvin now. You’ll agree 
that the comfort it brings you is worth far more 
than it cost you. All accessory dealers sell Arvin. 
You or any garageman can install it in a jiffy. 


Every Arvin is sold under a direct from factory to user 
guarantee of complete satisfaction. Get your Arvin NOW 


+ 


THE LOW COST OF ARVIN HEAT 


Special Type for 


FORD - -+- «+ «+ «+ $6.00 
CHEVROLET + -+- - 6.50 
DODGE - + +© «© « 9.00 
Also—Regular Type for 
FORD <*. ©. a. .e wer BLS 
OVERLAND - - - 3.00 


Prices Slightly Higher in Canada and Far West 
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Indianapolis Pump & Tube Company 
General and Sales Offices—INDIANAPOLIS 
Pump and Tube Div. Arvin Heater Div. 
Greenwood, Ind. Columbus, Ind. 
Dan Patch Coaster Wagon Div. 
Connersville, Ind. 


ARVIN | 


FIEATER. 
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The woman reached her man. She 
clung to him desperately. ‘‘Look at me, 
Martin! Oh, Martin! ...Is he an 
officer, after you for anything?” 

Reaching up mechanically, he patted 
her shoulder. He spoke to Stickney, 
““How much—have you told her?” 

‘““T haven’t told her anything. I saw 
shé didn’t know, and determined to do 
my errand with you—in private.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!’ wailed the woman, her 
knees weakening, her body sagging. 

“You can tell her,” declared the 
rancher.. ‘She's got to know it some- 
time. 

“But I'd rather not. Where can we go 
for a little quiet confab, Martin?” 


“Come across to the barn. It’s 
as good a place as any.” 
“T’m going with you, Martin! I’m 


3? 
! 


in on it too, no matter what it is 
“No, honey, you stay back. It’s... 
merely a little business Mr. Stickney and 
I got together.” 
‘Look after the little lady a moment, 
Bill,” the officer ordered his companion. 


HE wife stood, turned to stone as 
husband and Nemesis moved away to- 
gether. 

They reached the shade of the barn. 

“I s’pose you found me because Nick 
Cooper saw me in that hotel to Chi- 
cago?” 

“After a fashion, Martin.” 

“Well, what you aimin’ to do to me? 
I was a fool to think I could ever run far 
ir aed stay away long enough—for 
the Government to forget.’ 

“And yet, from the look of your ranch 
and your family, Martin, you’re hardly 
the lad who skipped out of Vermont.”’ 

“I’m not! I was wild in them days, 
I'll admit. But I come out here, Stickney, 
and turned a new leaf. Somehow, | 
figgered if I did—and the Government 
ever got trace 0° me—bein’ an honest, 
respectable citizen, mindin’ my own 
business and gettin’ ahead, might make a 
difference. Besides, there was Helen. | 
fell in love with her and... didn’t 
want her ever to know.” 

‘You mean the fear of what happened 
back in Vermont altered you—made you 
what you appear to be to-day?” 

“Before my Maker, Stickney! I paid 
for that mess back East through a thou- 
sand nights. Fourteen years I been tryin’ 
to live it down, Stickney, really live it 
down. And I thought I had!’’ 

“‘Fourteen years!’ mused the marshal. 
““It must have been torment.” 

‘“‘But now you’ve found me, the real 
torment’s ahead, thinkin’ of the sufferin’ 
it means for Helen and little Ted. Just a 
wild, boyish prank, Stickney, to get a 
little easy money—and it jazzed up all my 
life. If Fred Whipple had only kept his 
rotten mouth shut. If he only had!’ 

‘“‘He was dying, Martin. He wanted 
the whole thing off his conscience.” 

‘““But why didn’t he stop to think of 
the rest of us?” The rancher wiped his 
sleeve across his forehead. It left a 
ludicrous streak. “I swear I never 
happened to think that old Sargent’s 
grocery was a branch post office as well, 
that what we was doin’ was really a 
Federal offense. Think of it! I was only 
twenty at the time. A kid don’t stop 
to figger things out very fine at twenty.’ 

“Breaking ,and entering any sort of 
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THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


The TUDOR 
SEDAN 
Color: Channel Green. All-steel body, 


streamline treatment, improved uphol- 
stery. Adjustable one-piece windshield. 
Both front seats arc of the full tilting type. 
The gasoline tank is located under the cow! 
and is conveniently filled from outside. 
Bright nickeled radiator and headlamp 
rims are a striking feature. Rear view 
mirror, windshield wiper and dash light. 


Four Cord Tires. 
F.O.B. DETROIT 


*580 
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closed car values 


BEAUTY 


Nothing inrecent years has aroused 
such interest among car-owners as 
the smart appearance of the latest 


Ford Closed Cars. 


They dispel forever the old idea 
that good looks in a motor car are 
a matter of high price. The beauty 
of these attractive, low-hung cars, 
with all-steel bodies in color is 
meeting with enthusiastic response 
from everyone. 


The reliability of the Ford Car— 
so universally recognized, has long 
commended this car to your use. 
Now the attractiveness and added 
comfort and convenience of these 


improved body types, make the 
Ford more than ever the desirable 
car to drive. 


No other car can offer you so great 
a measure of value. Because only 
through Ford facilities and the 
economies of Ford volume pro- 
duction is it possible to give such 
high quality at so remarkably low 
a price. 


Visit the show room of any Author- 
ized Ford dealer and see for your- 
self the many refinements and new 
features which have been incor- 
porated in the improved Ford cars. 


Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


THE COUPE $520 - RUNABOUT $260 - THE TOURING $290 - TUDOR SEDAN $580 - FORDOR SEDAN $660 
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(a) Gutters and leaders—everlasting—they’re lead. (2) Cames of lead give these 
windows real beauty. (3) Clapboards are protected with white-lead paint. (4) 
Lead casing gives complete protection to the underground electric service wires. 
(§) The interior walls are beautified with sanitary white-lead paint. (@) Wood- 


work, too, is 


supply line fittings are made tight with red-lead. 
endless weathering. It, too, is made of lea 


esque flower box can withstan 


reserved and beautified with ig white-lead paint. 


(7) Water 
(8) Even the lining of t 2 aia 


Four walls—a roof—and LEAD 


How the wonder metal of many uses 


helps man build for beauty and permanence 


AN lead be turned into gold? 
Look at this picture. In itis the 
answer to the old alchemist’s dream. 
For today man has done more than 
transform dull pigs of lead into so 
many glittering nuggets. In his ef- 
fort to beautify and protect the four 
walls and roof of his home, he has 
discovered that lead is the more use- 
ful, and therefore gladly exchanges 


the gold for lead. 


The hand-wrought gutters and 
leaders, for example, are not only 
beautiful today, but they will also 
be beautiful fifty years, one hundred 
years, from now. Weather can’t wear 
them. They are made of lead. 


The spirit of old craftsmanship is 
expressed in the rustic casement 
windows—expressed in a form that 
will remain unchanged through the 
centuries. All the cames that hold 
the glass in place consist of lead. 


Lead you look at but do not see 


Still another form of lead, one in 
most general use today, 1s present 
in this modern home. It doesn’t 
look like lead —yet it is made direct- 
ly from lead and possesses the metal’s 
superior qualities of endurance, 
weather resistance and protection. 

You'll find it on the clapboards 
and exterior trim. You'll find it on 
the interior walls and woodwork. 
Itisthe basic carbonate of the metal, 


called white-lead, which makes a 
paint that gives both beauty and 
complete protection to the surface. 


There are many other unseen uses 
of lead in this home. Lead helps to 
give the glass of the electric light 
bulbs their transparency, alsothe fine 
glass tableware its brilliancy. Lead 
is in the glaze of the chinaware and 
in that of the bathtub and sink. 
A lead device makes it safe to tele- 

hone when lightnings play. And 
eanss composed of a lead-tin alloy 
reduce friction in the motor of the 
whirring electric fan. 


National Lead Company makes 
lead products for practically every 
purpose for which lead is © 
used today in art, indus- 
try and daily life. If you 
would like to know more 
about this wonder metal 
of many uses, just write 
‘to our nearest branch. ¢ 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 


Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, S20 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 


Lead and Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


place is a pretty grave crime, Martin. If 

ou-all had been discovered, and any- 
body'd been shot, you’d have been liable 
for murder.” 

‘But nobody was shot, Stickney.” 

“Was Fred right in his confession: that 
ve took the money, while you only stood 

y! 

“He was, Stickney. I swear it before 
my Maker.” 

‘“‘And you came out here by hopping 
freights, turned a new leaf—” 

‘*And have lived as honest as the day 1s 
long, Stickney. I couldn’t do anything 
else, married to a woman like Helen. 
What’s it going to mean to her now, when 
she faces everything gone to smash? 
We’ ve worked terribly hard here, Stickney, 
from the start. And I been honest ever 
since. I swear it, so help me God!” 

‘‘And I suppose the memory of 1t—”’ 

“The memory of it’s hung over all my 
happiness out here with Hcle, like a 
cloud. Never once have strangers pulled 
up in front of my house that I ain’t went 
sick all over with panic. Stickney, it’s— 
been—hell!”’ 

‘“You never heard from Vermont?” 

“I dassent let anybody know where I’d 
gone. I just couldn’t risk it.” 

“I thought so, Martin. Bill Seavers 
and I had reached Chicago on a tour of 
the West. By one chance in a thousand, 
we saw Nick Cooper. Not having seen 
each other in years we got talking about 
old times when he lived in Vermont. Me 
being in the officer business, we mentioned 
the robbery of Sargent 's place.” 

**He told you—?” 

“That called up your name. He 
mentioned having seen you accidentally 
in Chicago recently, in a hotel lobby. He’d 
got your new name and address from the 
register. He told me how eaten with 
worry you looked.” 

“T been sick with it every night since, I 
tell you. I knew he’d seen me. I figgered 
he’d write about it back East. Burt I 
couldn’t sell out here and skip again. It’s 
come to mean home. By the things I’ve 
done with my own two hands, I’ve made 


it home. And besides, 1t meant tellin’ 
Helen everything. I couldn’t do that, 
Stickney. I couldn’t, I couldn’t.” 


‘“Martin, I’m sorry. We hear a lot 
about crime this day and age. Yet I 
suppose there are crimes and crimes. 
Some are just mistakes. Orhers are 
black, premeditated—and deserve punish- 
ment to the limit. It does occur to me, 
however, that there may be certain 
crimes that make a man—help him to 
find himself. Though that doesn’t mean, 
of course, that a person must turn criminal 
in order to find himself. I don’t believe 
there’s a man in the whole Department of 
Justice that would not be does and 
inspired himself by what you’ve done 
here. Yet we've got to draw the line 
somewhere. Right is right, and wrong 
is wrong.” 

‘All right,” the rancher said. ‘“‘Serve 
your warrant and get it over with.” 


IG STICKNEY thrust his hand in the 

inner pocket of his coat. He pulled it 
out and thrust it in again. He pulled the 
coat out straight belie him and looked 
in the pocket. 

It was empty. 

‘“What’s the matter?” the rancher de- 
nyanded. 
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Woods, weather, 
hardships? ... 
Duco finish 


minds them not at all... 


IVE free rein to your enjoy- 

ment. Trust Duco. Your 
car's gleaming progress up The 
Avenue will give no hint of the 
rigorous roads you’ ve followed. 


This finish is enduring. Its sleek, 
smart beauty fears neither time 
nor abuse. The mars and checks 
which formerly brought early old 
age to your motor car need never 
be feared again. Through Duco, 
lasting newness is now a Feality. 
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UCO is an enduring finish of unusual beauty, 1600 Duco Refinishing Stations equipped to give 


not to be confused with any other. It was 
created and is made only by du Pont. 
It is waterproof and completely weatherproof. Mud 
and oil can be wiped away quickly. It does not 
check, crack or peel. Alkaline dust, salt air, or 
strong soaps do notinjureit. It is easier to clean 
and costs less to keep clean. Its beauty is enduring, 
actually increasing as time goes by. 
Because of these great advantages to owners the 
leading automobile manufacturers whose trade- 
marks are shown above, now use DUCO. 


But the great advantage of Duco is not confined 
to owners of new cars. At your service are over 


cars a genuine DUCO refinish from the bare metal 
up ...or to apply a cheaper, perhaps less durable, 
surface by putting DUCO over the old finish. 


Identify the authorized refinisher in your locality 
by the official Duco sign. It means that he uses 
du Pont materials throughout. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical 
Products Division, Parlin, N. J., Flint, Mich., 
Chicago, Il., San ncisco, Cal., Everett, Mass., 
or Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


CThere is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco 
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This one device both waxes and polishes floors—with paste or liquid wax 


Wax your floors the proper way 


... then they'll have lasting beauty 


HAT wax is the ideal surface for floors The easy way to wax. Apply either 

is known to all floor specialists. That Old English Paste Wax or Old English 
wax develops the loveliest floors is known —_ Liquid Wax with the Old English Waxer- 
to all women who use Old English Wax. Polisher. Here is a single-unit device that 
Paste wax for the foundation; liquid wax applies both, that polishes both. It 
for cleaning and reviving it—that’s the abviates bending, kneeling—all hard 


perfect method for floorsandlinoleums,too. | work. No other eal aa apply oo. 
° andat polish both paste and liquid wax. It is 
S Laying fo t Rete hia floor beauty. the most popular labor-saving device of 
Tete Oa ee qe Doors occasion” —_ hundreds of thousands of women. It is 
ally with Old English Paste Wax. It doubl nal I adow im’ oot. It 
Ae pie ard co eeu beauty. as A lifetime. . , 
t is easily applied. It lasts when it is a 
applied. It is economical because it goes pe pent ee oe house- 
farther and lasts longer. It resists scratches 8 P i 
and heel-marks. It costs but a third of 
other finishes. 


10 i $3.90 
Keeping oor :dleds aad balighe $5.10 waxing outfit for $3 


Old English Liquid Wax is the easiest, 1 Old English Waxer-Polisher...... . 
best means of keeping up the floor 1 Can Old English Wax 

beauty lent by Old English Paste Wax. 1 Can Old English Liquid Wax 

Old English Liquid Wax renews and 1 Valuable Book on Floor Care. 


revives floor beauty. It removes all 
surface dirt, and it doesn’t remove the 
wax. It adds a film of wax to the 
protective surface. It builds up the sur- 
face, makes it more wear-resistant, 
makes it ies oe tbe it on Nee 
floors— waxed, varnished or she : c 
Put it on linoleum. It protects all. mei tone? 


Old English Wax 


PASTE FONEEE LIQUID emer 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to care for floors, linoleum, woodwork furniture, etc., when 
to use paste wax, when to use liquid wax—all that we have learned 
in twenty-eight years, condensed into easy reading. A valuable 
reference book. Mail the coupon. 


_ $5.10 
Special Price. 3.90 
YOU SAVE $1.20 


For prices. Westof 
,) Denoer and in Canada, 
see coupon below 


Fill in coupon and 


The A. S. Boyle Company, 1632Dana Avencu, Cincinnati, Ohio 


es Check here for [_] Check here for 

free book only Waxer-Polisher | 
Send ime your free honk Send me, all charges paid, vour 85.10 
Beautiful floors, Wood. Old English Waxing Outfit: at’ the 


special time-limited price of $3.90 
(Denver and West, 84.25; Canada, 
84.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00), 
which IT enclose. 


work, and Furniture — 
Their Finish and Care.” 
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“IT had a warrant here somewhere. 
Now, what’s become of it? Have I lost it?” 

“You can’t take me without one, can 
you?” 

‘No, of course not.” 

The marshal stared at him thoughtfully 
a moment. All the ruthlessness had now 
gone from his eyes. His sharp face was 
almost compassionate as he said: 

“Well, if the warrant’s lost out of my 
pocket, it’s a cinch all my trouble coming 
out here has gone for nothing, Martin. 

““T know. Only you can get another one, 
of course, and come back.’ 

Stickney rubbed his lean chin reflec- 
tively. 

“Of course I might do that,” he agreed. 
“Only, I’m a terribly busy man these 
days. All of us Federal marshals are— 
with all the rum-running that’s going on.” 

Benson sprang up. ‘You mean—!” 

“‘T mean, having lost that warrant, my 
case for the present is sort of sick, Martin. 
And between you and me as men—well, 
I’m just as satisfied that it doesn’t get 
well. Suppose we go back to the house. 
I haven’t finished that loganberry pie 
Mrs. Asheley offered us.” 

‘“You won’t come back, with another 
warrant?” 

Big Stickney suddenly laid his hands 
on the other’s broad shoulders. He 
looked the suffering fellow in the eye. 

‘““Martin, after what I’ve seen here— 
Say, do you really think I could be so 
blankety-blank vellow as that?” 


(THE roadster with the Vermont license 

plates backed out of the barn. With a 
soft clicking of its gears and an acceler- 
ating of its engine, it started forward 
with Stickney and Seavers up the road. 
Hugging the hard-baked adobe trail, it 
resumed one constant speed through 
Wyoming’s foothills in the furnace heat of 
the July afternoon. 

Up a far-flung undulation it rose till it 
reached the top. There it slackened 
speed and halted. The two in the brown 
leather seats looked back. 

Far back, down in the ranch yard two 
figures were standing close together under 
infinite sky. One was a man’s. The other 
was a woman’s. His arm was about her 
shoulders. Her arm was about his waist. 

Big Stickney did an impulsive thing. 
He stood up in the roadster and waved 
his cap. Back before the house, the man 
waved back with his black beaver 
sombrero. 

“All right, Bill. Step on her! Give her 
the gas,” the marshal ordered. 

The roadster dipped down out of sight, 
over the summit. 

“You never lost that warrant, Bob 
Stickney,” the driver declared as the 
roadster commenced to eat up distance. 
“You know what happened to it as 
well as I.” 

‘““When a guy can’t find matches, he’s 
got a right to use anything that comes to 
hand hen he wants to smoke.” 

‘“You knew what you were doing all 
the time, you son of a gun!” 

“Well, if you ever say so back Easte— 
when we get there—I’ll shove your ugly 
jaw up into your ear.” 

“What good did it do, anyway, visiting 
those folks?” 

‘Oh, say we just dropped in twenty 
minutes for lunch.” 
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What My Old Home Means to Me 


What My Old Home 
Means to Me 


FIRST PRIZE 


It is the Place Where My 
Brother and I Become 
Boys Again 
M* OLD home means to me a place 


where my brother and I go each year, 
he from lower Oregon and I from western 
Vancouver—to spend a few days living as 
we did when boys. Bareheaded: aay in 
our shirt sleeves, we go fishing, hunting, 
and tramping through the old familiar 
spots. 

Yet the few who have seen our old home 
think we are mad to set such store by it. 
In order to reach it, we must row five 
miles from a wharf in a northern inlet to 
the piles of an ancient boat landing. Then 
we must trudge across a rough, rocky 
beach to the deserted shacks and buildings 
of a one-time busy logging camp. How 
well we remember the rasping saws, the 
steel cables, and the donkey engine, which 
once filled this now forsaken spot with 
noise and rough-faced loggers! 

Along a trail, almost obliterated by 
bracken and undergrowth, we presently 
come to a sabeGnen | two-room log cabin. 
Here my father—foreman of the mill and 
a lover of the open—brought us up. And 
here we once again throw wide the door to 
the bracing air, pitch our bedding on the 
board floors, nee relive, as best we can, 
those far-away days. 

Without a mother’s help, Father reared 
us in these wilds, and he did it well. We 
roamed the forests like young Indians; up 
that now rusty, overgrown trail we used to 
zo on the trucks with the crew. It was 
here that Father taught us self-reliance, 
and showed us, wisely and simply, how 
and why we should try to grow up to be 
honest, decent men. 

Father has been gone many years, and 
the old days are only memories. Yet 
every year my brother and I pursue once 
more our boyhood sports, and we live 
again the old happy, care-free days when 
we tagged at Father's heels! R. D. M. 


SECOND PRIZE 


The Thought of My Home 
Sustained Me While I Was 


Serving a Prison Term 
Al THE age of twenty-seven, I was 


sentenced to serve two years in a 
Federal prison. During the last three 
months of my stay, there was one word 
which kept me alive and sane. It was the 
word home. 

Mine is not a palatial home; it 1s only a 
little cottage of three rooms. Inside the 
walls of this little house lived my old 
mother. I knew that she was hastening 
toward the grave because of her wayward 
boy. Inside those walls there was also a 
loving wife, whose hair was turning gray 
far too early. And there was a darling 
baby girl of three summers who was just 
able to lisp the word “ Daddy.” 
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book came between two men 
and separated them forever 


This 


HIS is a rather simple little story 
_ with an element of triumph in 
it, and an element of tragedy. 


Perhaps when you have read it 
you will want to send for “‘ Forging 
Ahead in Business”; perhaps not. 
The offer is made without condi- 
tions, but only you can decide. 


The story concerns two young 
men who owned very modest 
homes in a Middle Western city. 
Their wives were friends. In the 
winter they played bridge together 
and tennis in the summer. One 
worked in a railroad office, the 
other for a manufacturing § con- 
cern, and their incomes were al- 
most the same. On Saturday 
afternoons they mowed their lawns, 
shouting good naturedly to each 
other across the fence. 


One day the man who worked 
for the railroad inquired about the 
work of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. He read the little book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business,”” which 
describes in detail the plan of the 
Institute’s Modern Business Course 
and Service. It left a deep impres- 
sion on him; a change took place in 
his attitude, a curious dissatisfac- 
tion with himself and his rather 
easy-going career. For the first 
time in his life he faced the fact 
that an income which marks a man 
as a success at twenty-eight means 
failure at thirty-eight. He won- 
dered just how far along he would 
be at thirty-eight; the book stirred 
his imagination as it has _ stirred 
that of so many other men. He 
enrolled for the Institute’s Modern 
Business Course and Service. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


In Canada: 
CL. PLR, Building, Torante 


In Australia: 
tleCa-Uereagh SL, Sydney \yy 


He played less bridge than he 
had been playing; he no longer 
mowed his own lawn but hired a 
laborer to do it, explaining to his 
wife that he had found a new 
value in the spare hours which he 
could not afford to waste. The 


friend next door was puzzled, and 


he, too, asked the reason. But he 
could not quite understand the ex- 
planation his neighbor gave, at least 
he could not see why he should do 
the same. 


It.came as a shock to him when his friend 
was promoted to be assistant general superin- 
tendent of the railroad. He was full of con- 
gratulations and good wishes, but he could not 
quite conceal his envy. It seemed a little 
unfair that good luck should come to one and 
not to both. Why was it that life could not 
treat men more equally in the distribution of 
rewards? 

The man who sent for “Forging Ahead in 
Business’”” became General Superintendent 
of the Road, one of the youngest railroad 
officials in the United States. His name and 
his letters and reports are all on file in the 
office of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
Every step in his progress has been marked by 
an intelligent aad, searching use of the Insti- 
tute’s facilities for help. . 

His friend still lives in the little house, 
still wonders. And he probably will never 
know that the thing which first came between 
them was this unusual little book. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute offers you 
the chance to read this book. If your imagi- 
nation sees an opportunity in the offer, a 
coupon is attached for your convenience. It 
will bring “‘Forging Ahead in Business” to 
you at once by mail, without obligation. 
There are thousands of men, like this young 
executive, who will tell you that in its pages 
there is power. 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute 4 
' 401 Astor Place New York City J 
4 Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business” which I f 
; may keep without obligation. | 
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Men relate 


this simple way to get 


a new thrill in shaving 


Men the nation over are awakening to 
the fact that there is a general switch to 
the Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


Its sales have pyramided in an astound- 
ing manner. 


All because men are discovering that a 
sharp blade for every shave is a genuine 
luxury. 

The Valet AutoStrop is the only razor 
that sharpens its own blades. A few 
strokes on its strop restore a blade to 
new-like keenness. 


Sharpen it, then shave, then clean—all 
in a jiffy, and without removing the 
blade from the holder. 


Valet AutoStr 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


*5 to 725 


Other sets 
at $1 
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AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., 


This is a different principle. The blade 
doesn’t get duller and duller until it 
must be thrown away. 

Every shave can be with a blade of 
super-keenness. 

Have you fallen into a habit? Do you 
continue your old way of shaving? 
Then join the thousands upon thousands 
who have turned to a new and better 
way and whose enthusiasm never wanes. 
A speedy, comfortable shave every 
time—uniformly perfect. An end to 
“pulling."’ An end to wasting time. 
“There's no shave like it,’ men say. 
Why miss this supreme improvement? 


That 
Sharpens 
Itself 


656 First Avenue, New York City 


p Razor 


The RAZOR 
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On the day of my release, the warden 
inquired where I was going. 

““Home,” I said. 

“Mighty good place to go,”’ he replied. 

Two days and two nights I traveled, 
homeward bound. Within thirty miles of 
home, my money gave out. Hungry, but 
not discouraged, I set out on foot. At 
midnight I arrived. All was dark outside 


and in. I knocked at the door. 


“Who ts there?”’ asked my wife. 

I was unable to answer. For a minute 
I went down on my knees. Then I man- 
aged to speak, and I heard my wife say, 
“Oh, Sylvia, Daddy has come! Daddy 
has come!” : 

My wife lit the lamp and opened the 
door. Just what happened [ cannot 
describe. When I sided up little Sylvia, 
she put her arms around my neck. Her 
little face was wet with tears as she pressed 
it against mine. 

Looking back over the years that have 
passed, I know now that it was not the 
punishment I received that has kept me 
straight, but the love for home. Crime 
and prison treatment were unable to kill 
it. The good Lord grant that I may be 
able to leave to my children this one 
inheritance—the Love of Home. M.T.P. 


THIRD PRIZE 


The Old Home Place Holds 
Our Big Family Together 


(THERE is something quiet and steady- 
ing about the very atmosphere of my 
old home. Perhaps it comes from the 
large, old-fashioned, sunny rooms with 
their dark substantial furniture; perhaps 
it grows in the large yard with the huge 
trees. Perhaps it is a part of the spirit of 
my father and mother. 

In the past four years I have had seven 
different ““homes,” but in none of them 
have I found the qualities that make my 
old home seem home to me. 

My mother and father have five chil- 
dren. We are all grown and “living our 
own lives.”” The old folks are alone in our 
big nine-room house. Repeatedly we have 
urged them to give it up; but they insist 
that they are keeping the place so that 
occasionally we can all come home at one 
time. This, we argue, 1s foolish, as we all 
come only at holiday times. 

But one day I pictured life without this 
home. Then I realized what it would 
mean to all of us if Mother and Father 
followed our suggestions. What would 
become of us as a large family? Where 
could we have our reunions? Then I knew 
that it is this home which holds us to- 
gether. It is here that we meet—brothers 
and sisters, grandchildren, uncles and 
aunts. Here we watch one another’s 
children develop. Here those children 
learn to know each other. 

My parents aren’t wealthy; they can’t 
afford luxuries. Perhaps they can’t afford 
this home. And yet they know that they 
can’t afford ever to give it up! 

Homes like ours are the very backbone 


of America. Such a home ts not a place to 


dash to for a meal, a bath, a change of 
clothes—in order to dash off to some other 
place. Such a home ts a place to live in, a 


_ place in which to love and to be loved, to 
| forgive and to be forgiven. 


N. M. R. 
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A Father Who Took 
No Pleasure in His 


Children 


(Continued from page 49) 


bed, and was comfortably dozing off to 
sleep when a fight broke out among 
the children down-stairs. Charles had 
snatched a book from the hands of 
Philip, and Philip had struck at Charles; 
Charles threw the book at Philip, missed 
his mark and struck Rebecca in the face, 
and Rebecca was crying. Exasperated to 
the point of desperation, Bart Alexander 
sprang out of bed, stamped down-stairs, 
opened the door of the sitting-room and, 
trembling with rage, he stormed: 

“What's the pleasure in living in a 
house with a gang of young ingrates like 
you? I work ‘and slave for you, but 
you make my home a place of hell on 
earth; you have no respect and no con- 
sideration for me; I am tired of it—J am 
through with all of you!’ Then he stamped 
off furiously up-stairs to bed, but not to 
sleep. Far into the night he must have 
been kept awake by the consciousness of 
having done an irreparable wrong. 

The sun arose as serenely and shone as 
brightly next morning as it had ever 
shone, God smiling on the world of men 
just as if all men were perfected in His 
image, and everything apparently went 
on about the same in the home of the 
Alexanders. But things were not the 
same. Ihe threats Bart Alexander had 
heaped upon her children had cut to Jen- 
nie Alexander’s heart. The children 
moved about in the home less noisily, 
more respectfully—or perhaps more, fur- 
tively, more cautiously. 


AND then the children grew up. Chil- 
dren have a way of growing up—grow- 
ing up suddenly, almost before you realize 
it. Phyllis went away to school and never 
came back, except for a brief visit. She 
fell in love with a likely fellow during her 
first summer vacation, married him on 
the spur of the moment, and went West 
with him to live. Then Rebecca went 
away to school. Before she had finished, 
Charles also was off to school. Philip had 
taken a course in a business college, and 
found employment in another city. 

At last Bare Alexander was finding his 
home life quiet and orderly, and the one 
child left at home, C. Barton, Junior, was 
beginning to interest him. Then came the 
first great, stunning blow in his life. In 
the midst of a busy afternoon’s work he 
received a telephone call to hurry to his 
house. The call was quick, imperious, 
ominous, nothing explained. Rushing to 
his home Bart Mexandes found the place 
filled with distraught neighbors, and his 
wife, in an up-stairs room, was screaming 
hysterically. Little Bart, playing in the 
street with some companions, had been 
run over by an automobile truck. When 
negnon picked him up he was dead. 

he first realization of what had hap- 
pened stunned Bart Alexander and left 
him cold, dumb, inert, helpless. 

The neighbors say they don’t know how 
old man Bart went through it all. His 
mind for days seemed only a blank, and 
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COLGATE'S 


softens the beard. at the base 


When Confucius Pitkin was President of the Common Council 
there were more whiskers in the State of Maine alone than it 
would be possible to find within the borders of the Union today. 


Judge Pitkin, who won his title by serving for two years as a 
justice of the peace, had no more use for a necktie at that time 


than a fruit peddler has for a blue sash. 


But one sunny afternoon, while he dozed in an easy chair, his 
first-born son, whose fists were full of taffy, climbed upon his 
knees and engaged in certain playful exercises that caused the 
judge to become a changed man. _ 

His whiskers had to go; but it was all for the best. 


Judge Pitkin, finding comfort in the regular use of Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave Cream, looks younger now than he looked in that 
remote age when it was necessary to enter an automobile by a 
back door. 

Our pictures of him “with and without” show why a clean 
shave daily has become a business as well as a social requirement. 

Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream enables the man with the toughest 
kind of beard to shave easily and comfortably. 

The close, wet lather emulsifies the oily coating upon each 
hair, permitting moisture to penetrate and soften it almost in- 
stantly. It leaves the face soothed and velvety after shaving. 

Colgate’s needs no messy application with the fingers, no mussy 
rubbing in. Being always creamy, it does not roll off the brush. 


Established 1806  * 
NEW YORK 
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Let us send you atrial = \ 3 . ren 
tube of this wonder{u! es a COLGATE & CO. 
Cream—enough for 12 wg Dept. K 

better shaves than you - 7s . = Ree i 
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' , os of Colgate’s Rapid -Shave Cream 


for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 
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help business grow bigger 


\ 


NATIONAL Cash Registers will help your 
business grow bigger. 

They give you the information about your 
business that you need to increase sales. 


They protect your money against losses 
caused by human weakness. 


They reduce overhead expenses, and en- 
able you to do business with greater economy. 


Here are more ways National Cash Regis- 
ters aid business. . 


They increase efficiency of sales-people, 
reduce operating expense, increase stock 
turn and build good-will 
by improving service. 

Mistakes and care- 
lessness are stopped. 
Your business is pro- 


tected against tempta- 3190 patents, 


containing more than 40.000 
claims, have been taken out on National Cash 


National Cash Registers used in every part of 


They give you a detailed printed record of 
every transaction in your store—cash, charge, 
received on account, or money paid out. 


In addition, they issue receipts that remove 
the cause for disputes with customers and 
show you how each kind of merchandise is 
selling. 


National Cash Registers quickly earn their 
purchase price. Any of our 500 different 


types and sizes may be bought on easy 


monthly payments. 


Prices; $75, $100, $125, $150 and up. 
Liberal allowances on 
used machines. 


Facts about The National Cash 
Register Company 
41 years devoted to making cash registers 
only. 


15,000 skilled workers making, selling and 
serving them, 


Sales and service 
offices in all principal 
cities of the world. 


The National Cash 
Register Company, 


Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


More than 500 different types and 
One for every line of business. 
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“ « « likea statue solid set, 
Hind moulded in colossal calm.” 


ENERATIONS of men 
come and flourish and 
pass away, but the record 
of their hearts, written in 
eternal rock, lives on, im- 


-shift to his subordinates. 


perishable. 

In the colossal calm of her 
workshop of the centuries, 
Nature has moulded the 
guardian of memories that 
must not die. That guard- 
ian is granite—and above 
all, Rock of Ages granite 
from the Vermont hills— 
hills rock-ribbed and an- 
cient as the sun. 

Rock of Ages, the me- 


morial granite, is famed for 
its natural blue-gray color 
and its adaptability to a 
polished or hammered 
finish. 


WHEN you order a Rock of Ages 
memorial, secure from your local 
dealer our Certificate of Perfec- 
tion, a written guarantee of your 
enduring satisfaction. 


Why not write today for 
Illustrated Booklet ‘‘A’’ 


BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
CORPORATION 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 


he moved about like a dumb, mute, un- 
seeing thing. He would absent-mindedly 
pick up trivial objects in the home, look 
at them in.a wondering sort of way as if 
he had never seen such things before, and 
then absent-mindedly set them down. 

After a time he went back to his busi- 
ness, but he never was interested in it 
again. He gradually let all the details 
He spent more 
time at home. 

It didn’t take the old man long to dis- 
cover that without children he didn’t have 
a home at all. Rebecca and Charles were 
away at school. He yearned for them to 
come back. He could hear now the slow 
and measured “‘tick-tock, tick-tock” of 
the old grandfather’s clock in the hall. 
Forever and forever that old clock meas- 
ured off the tedious hours. 

Old man Bart found himself counting 
the days when Charles and Rebecca 
would be home on their summer vaca- 
tion. He puttered about the house and 
studied the place from every angle. Years 
ago Mrs. Alexander had, after her timid 
way, said something to him about plan- 
ning a house better suited to the needs of 
a growing family. There was not enough 
room in their home then; they needed 


more bedrooms, a commodious living- | 


room, a reception hall; a den for Father; a 
sewing nook for Mother—a house in 
which there would be room for growing 


children, more children, and still a little 
peas for Father and Mother. But he- 


ad dismissed the thought of such a house 
from his mind then. His business was 
first; he had a certain goal to make in his 
successful career before he could find 
time to build a home and plan to make 
the most of life. | : 


HAT revived idea of a home took com- 
plete possession of him, but he did not 
communicate his plans to Jennie. ‘He 
Was going to surprise her. She didn’t 
know what was in his mind until the 
architect had made the plans, the con- 
tract had been let, and materials were be- 
ing assembled on the big lot which he had 
Sahel on fashionable West Main 
treet many years ago. Tears welled in 


Jennie Alexander’s eyes when she discov- - 


ered his plans. He thought she cried 
from sheer joy, a woman’s way of greeting 
the realization of a lifetime's dreaming. 
But Jennie wasn’t crying. for joy, her 
heart ached now as it had never ached be- 
fore, because—being a woman—she knew 
that Bart had planned too late. 


But old man Bart went on eagerly with 
the building of the big house. ‘There was 
a room for each of the children, spare 
rooms for their guests, three bachrooms 
on the bedroom floor, and a convenient 
lavatory opening off his own den. A 
great living-room occupied nearly half of 
the ground-floor plan. And his den was 
to open off the living-room at one end, 
with a partition all ga so he could see 
the big family enjoying themselves in the 
great room, where there would be ample 
space for dancing and entertaining. Old 
man Bart planned and deceived himself, 
just as if all the children, including little 
dead Bart, were coming back. 


ND none of them ever came back. 
That was thetragedy of it. Charlesand 


Rebecca came home for the summer va- 


cation, but they stayed only a few weeks. 
Rebecca spent the rest of the summer 


- with a schoolmate in the mountains, and 
Charles was most of the summer with a 


ae party. When Rebecca finished at 
school she went away to another state to 
take a school of her own, and Charles, not 


waiting to finish school, took a job with 


an engineering firm that carried him to 
Central America. 


Old man Bart and Jennie moved into 


the big new house, but they never lived 


in it. Poor Jennie just pined away in 
the big loneliness of it all, and died of 
a leaking heart, the doctors said. I 
wonder if she didn’t. die of an empty 
house! 

And then it was that old man Bart be- 
gan to yearn sure enough for the company 
of children; it was right pitiful to see him 
going to the school grounds day after day 
to watch the little folks and try to coax 
their love with his pieces of candy. 

One day no one saw him come out of 
the big house where he lived all alone, he 
having discharged even the last servant 
some time after Jennie died; and that 
night neighbors went over to see if any- 
thing was wrong. They found him, cold 
and stiff, kneeling beside an empty bed in 
one of the rooms that he had planned for 
the children—too late. 

And that’s why I never see grandpar- 
ents making a lot of fuss over their grand- 
children that I don’t think of old man 
Bart Alexander and wonder how many of 
them are like him, trying to recover from 
their children’s children the love and joy 
they lost by not taking time—when there 
was a time—to understand and appreciate 
their own. 


Why Johnson is the Best Loser and 
Best Winner in Baseball 


(Continued from page 57) 


greatest pitcher the game has ever known. 
Too bad he lost to-day. He deserved to 
win that game.” 

Nevertheless, games of that sort go 
down in the records as “‘lost,”’ and if a 
youngster of twenty summers loses enough 
of them it is likely to take the heart out of 
him. Some players facing such a situation 
have deliberately laid down on the job, 
forced the management to release them, 


and then sought new opportunities with 
different teams. 

Walter Johnson’s entrance into the big 
league was a sensation, but it was far from 
a triumph. He was learning something 
new every day, but if half he heard proved 
to be true then baseball didn’t offer a very 
brilliant career. 

‘How did you feel about it?” I asked 
him. ‘‘Were you discouraged?” 
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Thermo wearers in 
seven states helped to 
write this advertisement 


Just as the proof of the pud- | 


ding is in the eating, so the 
proof of a knitted Sport coat 
is in the-wearing. | 
Take the word of Thermo 
wearers; they know that this 
guaranteed all virgin-wool 
knitted coat 1s one of, the 
best buys they ever made. 
You should own a Thermosfor wear- 
ing the year round. It’s a Jim- 
dandy coat for every day at work 
or play, washes beautifully. Thermo 
knitted knickers and vests to match 
the coats. All obtainable in a 
variety of colors -including the 
latest popular shades to suit all 
tastes. _ 
Read what sqme’, Thermo wearers 
have to say all unsolicited. 7 
Aman in Chicago, Illl., says:— 
“I have worn one of your coats for 
six years and thirfk there is nothing 
like it” . 
A man in: Hudsonville, Mich., 
says:— : a ae 
“After a year’s service it is as good 
as new.” - 
Aman in Freeport, N. Y., says:— 
‘“‘I have had one of your coats for 
several years and think it the most 
satisfactory garment I have ever 
owned.”’ 

A man in East Haven, Conn., 


“T have had one for years and still 
going.” 

A man in Kansas City, Mo., 
says:— 

“TI wore your coat last winter and 
was very much : 
pleased with 
same. It wore 
well and laun- 
dered well.’ 


A man in 
Greenville, 
Miss., says:— 

“TI have one of 
your coats and 
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isfactory.”’ 
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Mendham, N. ° , 

J., says:— , 

“It is the most 
comfortable coat 
of that kind I a’, 
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Write us if your 
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“No,” he replied: “I was a little bit 


uncertain, of course—any kid would be; 


but I made up my mind that until I could. 


‘find out a few things for myself I-would 


attend strictly to business, and refuse’ to’ 


pay any attention to talk. I had found 
out long ago that a man couldn’t do him- 
self justice while worrying. What I ‘did 
was to watch the game hee a hawk while I 
was on the bench, and give them every- 
thirg I had when I went in to ae 
regardless of whether we were winning or 


losing. 

“By watching the players, I began to 
see that they made just about the same 
kind of errors every time. Now, a man 
who was deliberately lying down on the 
job wouldn’t do that;-lie’d time his bad 
plays according to the situation or the 
score. Bit a man who was doing his best, 
and happened to be~weak on a certain 
kind of play, would exhibit weakness only 
when that sort of play confronted him. 
Before very long I decided that those 
fellows were trying just as hard as I was, 
therefore it wouldn't be very sensible for 
me to'crumple up just because someone 
booted the ball while doing the best he 
could. 

“At the same time, I watched the 
umpires. I didn’t want to kid myself; I 
wanted to know just about how competent 
and fair they were. So I kept my head 
cool and my eyes open, and watched them. 
Since then I have never worried about 
umpires. They’re all right. You won't 
find a squarer, more comp€tent, more 
incorruptible group of men in any walk of 
life. When I’m ‘pitching, if an umpire 
calls a ball that settles it with me—it’s a 
ball. The few. mistakes those fellows make 
aren’t worth bothering about. 

‘My business is to pitch, so I leave the 
umpiring to them. They may muff one 
once in a while, but if the man in the box 
attempts to pitch and umpire at the same 
time he has wished a lot of unnecessary 
work onto himself. He’s taking a chance 
on fomenting worry. No man can deliver 
the best hes got when he’s angry or 
resentful or worried. Those emotions eat 
into a man’s strength like a disease. 
Baseball is simply a dramatization of the 
life struggle of a man. 


“TINXHE same forces that control on the 

playing field control everywhere—the 
only difereree is that baseball moves with 
more speed. A barber or a lawyer can 
worry himself into uselessness in the 
course of a few months if he keeps at it, 
but a baseball player requires only a few 
minutes, perhaps only one minute. I’ve 
seen them do it, dozens of them. 

“*Luck is a big factor in baseball, just as 
itis in life. A man has to reach a common- 
sense conclusion about luck, or he risks 
the danger of blowing up in every crisis. 
He has to make up his mind to take 
his chances without whimpering. If he 
doesn’t, luck will get him, because we 
remember bad luck far longer than good 
luck. 

“Worry 1s a poison that puts more men 
out of big league baseball than any other 
enemy the players have to overcome. You 
can see that from the grand-stand. A 
skillful player in the pink of condition and 
prime of youth trots onto the diamond at 
half past three o'clock in the afternoon. 
A few minutes later it appears to him 


~that the umpire made a mistake, and he 


becomes angry. Then a ball takes a bad 
bounce and gets away from him. The 
next one is spinning when he grabs it, and 


sin his hurry he throws wildly. 


“Tf he is the temperamental sort, he has 
decided by that time that the whole world 
is against him. He’s jinxed. If he is a 
pines his control immediately becomes 

ad. He’s up in the air and probably use- 
less. The captain waves him out. For him 
it 1s a complete tragedy, and the time 
consumed may rot have been more than 
sixty seconds.” | 


(THE fact that worry diminishes a man’s 
effectiveness was known, of course, long 
before Walter pone was bom, but it 
just happens that so far as he was con- 
cerned he’ rediscovered it for himself. 
Most of us, I think, are acquainted with 
the effects of worry; but it may be of 
interest to know what Walter Johnson did 
with this homely scientific truth, once it 
was in his possession. Eighteen years of 
his career are now history, and they dis- 
close the following unique facts: 

Walter Johnson has never suffered an 
attack of nerves while pitching. 

He has never had a cross word with an 
umpire. 

or with another player. 

He has never been put out of a game for 
disputing a decision, or for any other 
reason; in short, he has never been put out 
of a game. 

The remarkable thing about this coun- 
try boy was that he had the strength 
of character to use the philosophy he 
evolved. It isn’t very complex nor elabo- 
rate, but it has been tremendously success- 
ful, simply because he put it to work. 

The greater part of his discipline and 
training related to nothing more than 
guarding himself against attacks of nerves. 
At the time he began pitching, it was an 
accepted axiom of baseball that men who 
depended upon speed alone—as he did— 
could not expect to last more than five or 
SIX years. jehnesn accepted this, and 
proceeded to do what common sense 
dictated—save his money. Within. a few 
years he was ready for the bad news when- 
ever it came; not that he was rich, but he 
had a nest egg. Out in Kansas he owned a 
farm and ranch—he still does—and if 
baseball days ended suddenly he knew 
where he was going, and what he could do. 

That removed just about the last 
worry. He was breezing along comfort- 
ably toward the sunset of his professional 
career as far back as 1912; but for some 
unaccountable reason his pitching was 
steady becoming better and _ better. 
First the players, and later the sporting 
writers commented on the_ increasing 
smoothness, grace, and ease of his delivery. 
These are the last refinements, the arts 
that conceal art. They are products of 
the mind rather than of the body. 

On the score one may compare a base- 
ball player with a golfer, or either of them 
with a dancer or sprinter. Athletes havea 
technical term for poise, grace, and ease: 
they group all of them under the word 
‘“‘form.”’ It is quite generally agreed now 
that in the matter of form Walter Johnson 
ranks with the greatest athletes of all time. 

But was he winning the games he 
pitched? Well, he won quite a number of 
them, but it was amazing that any team 
could lose as many as Washington lost 
behind such a pitcher. For instance, there 
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Tbs to golden spots and golden hours can be 
traveled easily, comfortably and confidently when 
your balloon tire equipment is the handiwork 
of supreme skill, superfine quality, and fifty- 


five years of well~applied experience, as in 
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Inflate each 
pair of tires 


EVENLY 


URER 6$steering, smoother 

riding, and longer tire ser- 
vice come from keeping both 
front tires and both rear tires 
evenly inflated to the correct 
pressures. 

Make sure you have even in- 
flation by checking pressures 
regularlywiththe SchraderTire 
Gauge. Sold by more than 
100,000 accessory dealers 
throughout the world. 


A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn 
Chicago Toronto London 


was a game with the Boston team that 

robably stands alone in the annals of 

aseball. It was an eleven-inning game, 
and Johnson held the opposing batters to 
only three safe hits—but Washington 
lost. His best year, in the percentage 
column, was 1913, when he won thirty-six 
games. But even the Washington team 
found it difficult to lose his games that 
year, for he broke a world record by 
pitching fifty-six consecutive innings with- 
out allowing his opponents a single run. 
In the season of 1915 he struck out two 
hundred and three opposing batters, and 
yielded an average ar only 1.55 earned 
runs per game, but his record for that year 
was twenty-seven victories and thirteen 
defeats. As pitching records go that is 
excellent, but when one examines the 
other figures it becomes apparent that 
Johnson might, with a pennant-winning 
team behind him, have gone through the 
entire season undefeated. 

In time the grand-stand crowds began 
to realize that victory was not a fair test 
in the case of Walter Johnson, and very 
often thousands of them rose to cheer him 
to the echo as he walked off the field the 
defeated pitcher. Year after year he went 
on piling up these amazing individual 
records, and year after year the Washing- 
ton team wobbled on its uncertain way 
to no very definite destination. Some- 
times the team’ was eighth in a list of 
eight, very seldom was it even threatening 
to gain first place. And not a pennant 
was won during seventeen years of the 
life of one of the greatest pitchers—if not 
the very greatest—baseball has ever 
known! 

During most of these years the famous 
stars of baseball were those who partici- 

ated in the World Series each October. 
Eccnone knew that Christy Mathewson 
was the great star of the New York Giants; 
they knew equally well the names of the 
Philadelphia Athletics and the Boston 
Red Sox, because they had won pennants. 

Baseball’s great annual classic is the 
series of games between the team that 
wins the Ne Gone League pennant and the 
team that wins the American League 
pennant. This is modestly referred to as 
the World Series. When that stirring 
event took place each fall Walter Johnson 
was either in the grand-stand or on his 
way back home to the farm in Kansas. 
His job was just to pitch brilliantly all 
summer; other teams always won the 
pennants. 


PTHE Washington mana ement struggled 
year after year to build a winning team 
around Walter Johnson and several times 
they nearly succeeded, but on those occa- 
sions accidents to players or some other 
circumstance against which they could 
not guard would arise. Nevertheless, he 
remained loyal. 

Finally, in 1924, there came a dramatic 
change. Stanley Harris was appointed 
manager, and the team suddenly came to 
life. iG their pitcher did well they won, 
and if he didn’t they waded in and slugged 
out a victory anyway. The whole Ameri- 
can League was astounded. Predictions 
were freely made that a team with such a 
remarkable capacity for losing games 
couldn’t possibly keep this up very long. 
But they did. And won the pennant. 
Then came the World Series. The New 
York Giants had won, as usual, in the 


National League, so these two teams were 
to play for the championship. 

here was no doubt about who would 
pitch the first game for Washington. All 
over the aotld baseball fans expressed 
their delight that at last Walter Johnson 
would have his opportunity in a World 
Series. Few doubted that he could beat 
the Giants, or any other team. On the 
appointed day, before a throng that filled 
the towering double-decked steel and 
concrete grand-stand to capacity, the 
umpire called ‘Play Ball,” and the con- 
test was on. It lasted for twelve innings. 
Time after time Washington should have 
won that game; but when the last man 
was out Walter Johnson had again been 
defeated, after a fine performance. 

“Just wait until Re pitches again,” 
said the fans. “‘You’ll see. He had hard 
luck that time. His team made some 
ragged plays behind him. He ought to 
have won that game, and he will win the 
next one.” 

Walter coe second game was 
pitched in New York. I was there that 
day. He lost again. It seemed impossible, 
but it wasn’t. He lost. 

The last game of the series was played 
in Washington. Each team had then won 
three games, so the winner of the last one 
would be the winner of the World Series. 
In the latter half of the game the Wash- 
ington pitcher faltered, and it appeared 
certain that the Giants would win. 
Stanley Harris derided to call in a new 
pitcher, and to. the amazement of the 
crowd summoned Walter Jonnsen: the 
man who had twice been defeated. 

But if they had known Walter Johnson 
the man they might not have been amazed. 
Defeat means nothing to him, neither 
does a critical situation. Out of all the 
thousands of professional baseball players 
in this country Stanley Harris could not 
have plucked a steadier set of nerves. 
Every day is a new one to Walter Johnson. 
Yesterday has joined eternity. Every 
pun is a new pitch, regardless of what 

appened to the last one. He walked 
canny and confidently to the pitcher’s 

Ox. 


rPHE strain had been telling on both 
teams when Walter Johnson was called 
in. Steadiness in a crisis was’ required, 
no less than good pitching. Nerves were 
strained to the breaking point. Either team 
was likely to “blow up” on the slightest 
provocation. It was worth something to 
young players just to, see the grand old 
veteran stroll across the diamond in his 
leisurely, confident, good-natured way. 

Here, briefly, was the situation: It was 
the ninth inning—ordinarily the last 
inning of a baseball game—but the score 
was tied. Up to the sixth inning, only one 
run had been scored, a home run by 
Stanley Harris of the Senators. Then, in 
the sixth inning, the Senators had allowed 
their defense to crumble. They made two 
errors. Bad ones. The Giants had scored 
three runs on only two hits. In the eighth 
inning, the Senators scored two runs. 
Thus the ninth inning opened with both 
the game and the series hanging in the 
balance on every play. 

The first batter to face Walter Johnson 
was soon “out,” but the next one, Frank 
Frisch, one of the greatest pinch hitters 
of all time, slammed the ball for three 
bases.. Johnson passed Young intention- 
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year around, and making no discrimination be- 
tween high and low estate. 


The city housekeeper takes her gas service for granted. 
And her sister beyond the city and its surrounding 
suburbs is casting envious eyes on the gas-equipped 
home. The gas utility has a vast potential market in 
the communities not yet served by gas companies, a 
market that prophesies the increasing development of 
super-gas plants for long distance transmission of gas 
from the point of manufacture. 


The booklet, “Gas—An Essential Utility and an Opportunity,” 
will tell you more about the present service and the future of 
this expanding public utility, whose enormous capital invest- 
ment represents investors in every walk of life. 
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Gas is perhaps the least understood of all 
the public utilities. We shall be glad to 
send you this booklet of interesting infor- 
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ally. With only one man out, any sort of a 
sacrifice hit would bring Frisch across the 
plate and score a run; George Kelly was 
the next batter. If John McGraw, man- 
ager of the Giants, had been allowed to 
select the man for this emergency, it 1s 
probable that Kelly was the very man he 
would have named: But Johnson struck 
Kelly out with three pitched balls. A 
moment later there were three men out, 
and Frisch was left stranded on third base. 

In the tenth inning, the first man to 
face Walter Johnson was Wilson, and he 
drew a base on balls. Giant strategy 
called for a sacrifice hit by the next man to 
advance Wilson, but Johnson ‘“‘bore 
down,” and Jackson, the batter, struck 
out. Gowdy, the next batter, is a slow 
runner. Johnson allowed him to hit to the 
infield, and a double play resulted. The 
inning was over. 

In the eleventh inning, Johnson had to 
face another pinch hitter, who fears no 
living pitcher. Heine Groh, sent in to bat 
for the pitcher, was the first man up. He 
singled. Southworth, who is a streak of 
lightning on the bases, was sent if:to run 
for him. The Giants were calling out all 
of their reserve strength. Lindstrom was 
the next man up. He bunted a sacrifice 
and Southworth went to second base. 
Now any kind of a safe hit would score a 
run, and the old reliable Frisch was com- 
ing to bat. Johnson struck him out, and 
once more passed Young intentionally, to 
get Kelly up. Sir Walter than turned 
loose his speed and Kelly struck out 
again. 

In the twelfth inning Meusel was the 
first Giant batter to face Walter Johnson. 
Meusel is a home-run slugger with an 
average of more than one safe hit out of 
three times at bat. He singled. The next 
man up tried for the easiest kind of a hit 
there is, a sacrifice, but he struck out. He 
was the fifth man to strike out in less than 
four innings, for the fourth was not yet 
well started. Jackson forced Meusel. 
Gowdy flew out and again the Giants 
had been turned back. In their half of 
the twelfth inning the Senators won the 
game. 


Bur the individual record for the great 
4/ star in his only World Series was two 
defeats and one victory. His ancient hard 
luck was still with him. In spite of 1t, how- 
ever, his place is now secure. On the play- 
ing field opposing players often try to 
rattle each other is jests and gibes, but 
none of these are ever aimed at Walter 
Johnson. In the first place, they wouldn’t 
annoy him; and, in the second place, he 
indulges in no such horse-play himself. 

Among baseball players he is of the 
nobility. Even the sporting writers refer 
to him as “Sir Walter.”” Umpires for 
nearly two decades have found ita pleasure 
to work with him. In Washington, if the 
President of the United sete ha pens to 
be attending the game, Walter Johnson is 
usually called to the Presidential box for a 
chat. At the close of the 1924 season the 
baseball fans of Washington gave him a 
magnihcent automobile as a token of 
their affection. 

For one of the unluckiest men who ever 
donned a uniform, Walter Johnson has 
done fairly well. And, judging by present 
indications, he will continue to do so for 
quite a flock of years. 
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have been at the station -at least half an 
hour,” she said to Maggie, as she stood 
at last in the kitchen door. 

‘*Sure, and it’s hard for children to 
wait!” 

“‘Te’s hard for anybody, Maggie,” Ger- 
trude admitted. ‘The whole town ts ex- 
cited, and everybody is so happy. Ex- 
cept, of course—” 

“Yes, the poor things,” Maggie said 
compassionately. “It will be a hard day 
for some of them, heaven rest their souls!”’ 

‘*T shall miss Dan Farmer most,” 
Gertrude answered, ‘‘and Thelma. The 
say she’s not coming back; that she’s 
staying over there indefinitely.” Ger- 
trude sighed. ‘‘There! There’s the auto- 
mobile coming now!”’ she broke off. She 
ran to the front door. 

Instead of going on to the Forbes place, 
the car drew up at Gertrude’s gate. Be- 
fore it had come to a full stop Ira had 
leaped out, was running up the path. “T1’ll 
tell you this thing,” he strangely greeted 
her, ‘‘you’ve changed. You've changed a 
lot. But it’s for the better.” 

“You haven't changed any,” Gertrude 
declared, ‘‘and that’s for the better too!”’ 

Lydia Maine called from the front seat 
of the car, ‘‘I’m going straight on to the 
house, Ira. Bring Gertrude back to lunch 
with you.” 

‘‘Did my youngsters see you at the 
station?” Gertrude asked. 

‘“‘They certainly did! I wouldn’t have 
known Nabby. I gave them all money for 
ice cream cones, and made them promise 
they wouldn’t appear for an hour. I 
want to talk with you.” He paused, and 
surveyed her at his leisure. “ Lyd’s been 
telling me about you. You’ve done every- 
thing you started out to do, haven’t you?”’ 

‘‘ Not everything,” Gertrude said, “not 
everything. But—” 


HERE’S Joy?” Ira interrupted 

abruptly. Joy came indoors at 
Gertrude’s Pall her whimsical little face 
turning blank at the sight of Ira. 

“Joy,” Ira asked, ““do you know who 
I am? Don’t you remember how I used 
to swing ou through the air by your 
hands?” Joy fiddled with one corner of 
her little dress, surveyed with a strange 
particularity a distant corner of the room, 
shook her head. 

‘I am Ira,” Ira explained. For some 
curious reason this—although all day she 
had been chattering about Ira—put the 
crown upon Joy’s shyness. She ran to her 
mother, burrowed her head in her lap. 
. Gertrude lifted her into her arms. - © 

“By the way, Gertrude, your letters in 
- the ‘Roll Call’ were great! You got just. 
. the personal quality I wanted in them. 
~ You know, I used to have a strange feeling 

about them in the trenches. I always felt 
as though they were written to me.” 

‘‘ And well you might feel so,” Gertrude 
. laughed. “‘They were written to you. | 
tried my best to think of someone who'd 
like to hear of the events of the war in the 
. light of my tiny bit of girl history—but 
_ | couldn’t think of anybody but you, Ira. 
. Lused to put ‘Dear Ira’ at the top of the 
| page!” 
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help prevent Pyorrhea or check 
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“‘Show me your house, Gertrude!” Ira 
demanded abruptly. He arose to his feet, 
and the released Joy winged her way out 
of doors. “I noticed your lawn and your 
flower beds and your stepping stones. Of 
course you've told me from time to time 
what you were doing, but I didn’t visual- 
Ize it exactly.” 

They walked through the house, talking 
with their old frank camaraderie. 

“Lydia kept writing me that you were 
the busiest woman she ever saw in her 
life,’ Ira commented. 

“‘T am busy,” Gertrude admitted; ‘“‘ but 
I have, wonderful health.” 

“And are you happy, Gertrude?” Ira 
suddenly thrust at her. 

A strange look came into Gertrude’s 
eyes; brooded there. ‘‘] don’t know,’”’ she 
confessed. ‘‘Sometimes I think I am. | 
know that I am not unhappy any more; 
I do know that. But somewhere, beceen 
the poles of happiness and unhappiness. 
there is a apie panier iar I think | 
live there. I havea feeling that something 
isn’t finished in my life. I am conscious of 
an eternal expectancy. .. . Of what, | 
do not know.” | 

They resumed their seats in the living- 
room. Ira was lounging in a big chair, his 
legs crossed and his Wands clasped back of 
his head. He contemplated Gertrude in a 
silent fixity for a moment. Suddenly he 
burst into one of his abrupt laughs. 

““TIl wait!” he said. ‘‘Ah, here come 
the children!” | 


N ACTIVE year followed Ira Forbes’s 
return. Gertrude no longer wrote 
regularly for the “Roll Call,” although 
occasionally Ira did demand an article 
Always, too, he leaned on her for counsel. 
er growing acquaintance in Rock 
Harbor, and her increasing responsibil- 
ities, brought her into contact every month 
with more people; took her into more and 
more houses. 

Mrs. Parwell, the richest woman in 
Rock Harbor, who since the war had be- 
come really interested in her native town, 
made few moves without consulting Ger- 
trude. This involved social relations, and 
Gertrude had already begun to entertain 
in a modest way. She still served on the 
school committee, still watched the result 
of the Adams system closely. She had had 
a hard fight to make that change, but 
David Ely had fought by her side. | 

Under Olivia Benedict’s leadership the 
Woman's Club had continued to grow in 


| numbers and power. Every year Olivia 


had offered, even threatened, to resign the 
presidency; but every year an almost 
unanimous demand had impelled her to 
continue in office. : 

With Gertrude, Olivia was by now an 
intimate. After Lydia Maine, Gertrude 
loved her more deeply than any other 
woman in Rock Harbor. Gertrude herself 
had refused steadily to hold office in the 
Woman's Club, but she was always willing 
to go on committees. The committees 
were always willing to‘ receive her; for she 
had long ago achieved the reputation of 
being a hard and eager worker at the 
things nobody else would do. 

One night, arriving home late from 2 


club affair which had tasted all the after- 


noon and evening, Gertrude found a single 
letter in the mail box. The children had of 


' course gone to bed. Gertrude tiptoed up 


tosher roomyand turned on her lights, 
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dropping the letter onto her bureau while 
she divested herself of her furs. She was so 
tired that she forgot its very existence 
until she was getting into bed. Then she 
saw that the address was in Emily Ellis’s 
handwriting; that it was much thinner 
than most of Emily’s lucubrations. A 
strange misgiving—it was not presenti- 
ment, merely the effect of that thin en- 
velope—seized Gertrude. 

She tore it open. A single sheet, the 
letter was not in Emily’s neat typewriting, 
but in her slashing, illegible hand. 


DeEareEsT GERTRUDE: I feel somehow that 
I must tell you this at once: Will’s and 
Alicia’s son died yesterday. He had been a 
perfectly healthy baby all the three years of his 
little life. But only a week ago he became ill, 
and got worse and worse, and finally died. I 
have just come from there. Poor little darling. 
He looks like a tiny marble angel. Alicia 1s 
almost crazy. She is in bed with a trained 
nurse. Will looks awful. 
Yours hastily and with a great deal of love, 
EMILY. | 


For a long time Gertrude sat with the 
note in her hands looking off into space. 
Suddenly she found the tears running 
down her face. All the next day she kept 
seeing in imagination the figure of a dead 
baby, and each time a strange wave of 
tenderness tore through her heart. But 
by another day the news had ceased to 
have any emotional bearing on her life. 
She had told the children about their 
father’s marriage, but she had never said 
anything about the birth of their step- 
brother. Now she did not tell them of 
the letter which brought the news of his 
death. 


HIS was the first of three letters from 

Emily Ellis that were to bring far- 
reaching changes into the even tenor of 
Gertrude’s life. The second one came a 
few months later. Again, it was late at 
night, and again it was only a note. With 
a Feeling of dread, Gertrude tore open the 
envelope. 


Dearest Gertrupe: I have awfully sad 
news to tell you. Last week Alicia Havi- 
land was operated on Tumor! The doctor 
knew about it at the time dear little Will was 
born but he thought the operation might be 
delayed, because Alicia so much wanted another 
child. She has not been well since the baby’s 
birth, and the doctor didn’t want to delay it 
any longer. She can never have another child, 
poor darling. It is an awful blow to her, awful. 
I have never seen her in such a frantic condi- 
tion. I was with her day and night until they 
operated. As for poor dear Will, my heart 
bleeds just to look at him. 

Affectionately, Emity. 


It was spring before the third letter ar- 
rived. Gertrude retreated with it to her 
bedroom. Emily’s envelopes had come to 
be too closely associated with tragedy. 

is letter was as thin as the other two. 
Gertrude’s uneasiness doubled on itself. 


Dearest GertTrupe: Alicia Haviland died 
last might. Her old trouble. It seems it 
wasn’t a tumor at all, but cancer. Nobody 
knew but Will, and he kept it from her, even to 
the end. He had thought there would be no 
recurrence of it. It seems the doctors held out 
that hope to him. But it did recur—isn’t can- 
cer the curse of our modern world—and this 
time it developed very swiftly. I have just 
come from him. I was with Alicia when she 
died, and I haven’t had my clothes off for two 
days and a night. Isn’t it awful! It almost 
makes you question Divine wisdom when you 
see two people perfectly suited to each other as 
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for teeth that germs be killed. 
Germs are the cause of tooth 
decay. Two University of Mich- 
igan scientists examined a great 
many decayed teeth. In nine 
out of ten they found a certain 
germ. They turned this germ 
loose on sound teeth and in a 
short time it ate through 
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‘If my boy can do 
that with Effecto, 
I can paint my car!”’ 


Why not try it yourself? The 
next time you look at your car and 
decide something must be done about 
that seedy looking finish, just dip 
your brush in Effecto Auto Enamel 
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marks. Free flowing and self-level- 
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| they were, absolutely happy, with the most of 


life before them—and then this blow! 
Heart-brokenly, Emity. 


Gertrude stared off into space. News 
about Will always threw her off her bal- 
ance, and this was doubly dizzying. She 
could be sorry for Will, and she found her 
heart full of pity for Alicia—an enormous 
sense of hee at the manner of her death. 

Then, as was inevitable, she began to 
wonder how this would affect her and her 
children. Happy would undoubtedly now 
inherit the home of his ancestors. It sur- 
prised her how little that thought elated 
her. But presently another conclusion 
forced itself on her attention. 

Why, of course, Will would marry again. 


NE afternoon in the fall Gertrude 

found herself immersed ina tide of 
listlessness. The house was quiet. The 
children had gone to the movies. Maggie 
was taking her nap. There was no task 
indoors which could settle her sense of 
mental turbulence. She went out into her 
garden, and began to fill a big basket with 
the autumn blooms. 

Like most people, Gertrude had under- 
gone a drop in spiritual temperature after 
the war. And now she was conscious of a 
sense of impatience with herself. She had 


let a tragedy dominate her life for eight: 


whole years. Why? Surely there was 
nothing to warrant her deeply buried 
sense of expectancy. Yet expectancy was 

| there. She had confessed it to Ira. Expec- 
tancy of what? Certainly she had no 
hope, no desire to be Will Haviland’s 
wife again. Instantly she absolved herself 
of treasuring that chimera. 

Expectancy of what, then? A flamingim- 
patience with her whole point of view 
suddenly flared up in her. She would 
take a leaf from the book of the younger 

eneration. She would extirpate from 
her life everything that had preceded 
those eight years. 

She became aware that a car was com- 
ing up the street from the direction of the 
Centre. It slowed, stopped at her gate— 
one of the station busses. A man leaped 
out, and with his back toward her paid the 
driver. He was smartly dressed in English 
tweeds, a slender, tall, distinguished, mid- 
dle-aged figure. Then he turned. His 
eye fell upon her. 

“TI beg your pardon—but will you tell 
me,” he began in a pleasant voice, “if 
Mrs. Haviland is—”’ 

Gertrude’s heart panted, but her voice 
was quiet. 

‘‘Oh, how do you do, Will!”’ she said. 
“Come into the house 

**T didn’t know you,” Will Haviland 
said abruptly, as he took the seat she indi- 
cated in the living-room. “I’m amazed—” 

Gertrude, outwardly calm, was also ex- 
periencing amazement. She looked Will 
straight in the eyes ... the strangest 
things were happening to his face. Vet 
there were the same long, slim features. 
No, it was not that Will had changed. 
She had changed. 

He went on. ‘You look well though, 
very well indeed. Younger too. Of course 
I see now that you’ve lost weight. But it 
isn’t that alone. . . . I suppose you’re 
astounded to see me, and well you might 

I have no excuse for my appearance 
—except that I wanted to see the chil- 
dren. And I was afraid if I asked, vou 
wouldn’t let me come.” 


‘*Please don’t apologize,’’ Gertrude re- 
plied, in a mechanical voice. “‘] assure 
you it doesn’t make an atom of difference.” 

That was the startling thing—it didn’. 

“Emily Ellis told me that she had kept 


you informed all these years about what 


was happening to me. You know I lost— 
Alicia—and our son.” 

“Yes, I know,” Gertrude said. ‘‘It was 
very tragic. I wept when your boy died. 
I kept thinking how I would feel if it were 
Happy.” 

An agonizing flame of emotion swept 
across Will’s face; but he controlled it. 
‘*You’ve made this place very beautiful,” 
he said. He seemed to be clutching at 
something outside, something tangible. 

Gertrude wanted to clutch at something 
too. *‘Would you like to see the house?” 
she suggested. 

“Very much,” Will answered briefly. 
“‘T remember it as a very fine specimen.” 

She took him up-stairs. is mood 
passed, as interest in her furniture kindled. 

“That’s nice,” he kept saying, “‘very 
nice indeed.”” Gertrude had forgotten 
how much he used the word ‘‘nice.” 
“That tavern table is bully. How many 
you have of them!” And, “Where did you 
get that little one? I wonder if I could 
find one—”’ 

Gertrude answered all his questions. 
Quite circumstantially, she told him about 
the purchase of the Tront house; the re- 
building of the Mowbray barn and the 
shed. They came back presently to the 
living-room. 

But all the time Gertrude’s thoughts, 
as though seeking an egress from a maze, 
rushed against dead walls, bounded back. 
Through the confusion, she became aware 
of approaching voices: the children were 
coming home. 

“You have changed, Gertrude!”” Will 
repeated. “You look so much younger. 
You’ve grown thinner—and then you've 
had this quiet country life. But there’s 
something in your face that wasn’t there 
before.”” He stopped and examined the 
look which, without embarrassment, she 

resented to his scrutiny. “It’s power! 
hat’s what it is—pocer. Your face has 
grown powerful. Then, suddenly: 

“Oh, I hear the children. I hope you'll 
let me see them.” 

“Of course,” Gertrude declared. 
““They’re coming up from the marsh now. 
They Il be here in an instant.” 

The children! Joy! Joy’ Her fate 
was upon her now. She must face it! 
Nothing to do but wait—nothing to do 
but wait. 


HE sound of voices came nearer and 
nearer. The children were returning 
through the grape arbor. Will Haviland’s 
eyes fixed on the door which opened from 
the arbor. Gertrude’s gaze went from his 
face to the door, and ‘back again. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the great yel- 
lowing leaves and the low-hanging purple 
fruit py appeared—broad-shouldered 
and sturdy-legged, lke a bronze of a boy. 
Editha next—gypsyish in her little, slim. 
striped yellow silk gown, her vivid face all 
lighted laughter. Nabby—Nabby’s hazel 
eyes cast a glow over her little white. 
heart-shaped face, for Nabby was in one 
of her moods of lambent meditation. 
Then— 
But Will Haviland had yumi to his 


feetyvhis head thrusting forward, his eyes 
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-_ MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


A Firestone Accomplishment 


Firestone finds lasting satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that the pledge of Most Miles per Dollar 
has been so conscientiously kept. 

The fact that most of the existing world’s race 
records were made on Firestone Tires proved the 
superiority of Firestone processes and Firestone 
workmanship. At Indianapolis, De Paolo won the 
500-mile classic on Gum-Dipped Balloons. At 
Los Angeles, Milton set a new record for 250 
miles. And De Paolo captured the 250-mile 
Inaugural race at Laurel, Md. 

New hill-climbing and endurance records have 


~ when Gum-Dipped Balloons are used. 


likewise gone to Firestone. The Pike’s Peak 
record; the Mt. Wilson record; Toledo-to-Mon- 
treal—all without tire change. 


Car owners, too, are establishing almost unheard- 
of records for mileage. Thousands of testimonials 
indicate that 15,000 to 35,000 miles is not unusual 
Recently 
one report showed twotires giving 76,000 miles on 
a Detroit taxicab. The greater service Firestone 
I'ull-Size Balloons will render on your car is the 
best evidence that Most Miles per Dollar con- 
tinues to be a fact after 25 years. 
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Are your gums 
‘dead to the world?” 


ou rest your body in sleep 

Y eighthoursaday. Howhealthy 

| would that body be, if, day 

after day, year after year, you rested 
it incessantly? 

Yet that is exactly what happens 
to your gums. From the food you 
eat they get no exercise, no stimu- 
lation. Year after year they have 
remained asleep—dormant all the 
time—‘‘dead to the world!” 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink?” 

To understimulated gum tissue 
dentists attribute nine-tenths of the 
gum troubles so prevalent today. 
But by brushing your gums with 
Ipana Tooth Paste at the same time 
you brush your teeth, you can do 
much to defeat these troubles. 

For Ipana contains ziratol, an an- 
tiseptic and hemostatic widely used 
by dentists. Ziratol gives Ipana the 
power to aid in the toning of weak, 
undernourished gums. 


That is why thousands of dentists use ~ 


and recommend Ipana. Many urge a mas- 
sage ofthe gumswithIpanaaftertheregular 
brushing. This is a great help in restoring 
to the gums the stimulation which nature 
intended hard, fibrous food to give. 


Make a thorough trial 
of Ipana 
Send the coupon, if you like, for a ten- 
day tube of Ipana. But better yet, go to 
your nearest drug store and get a full-sized 
tube, good for a hundred brushings. Use 
ic through and then decide whether or 
not Ipana is the tooth paste for you. 


IPANA faste 
—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


BRISTOL-MYERS CoO. 
Dept.J115, 42 Rector Se., New York, N.Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of Ipana 


Tootn Paste without charge or obligation 
on my part. 


Cristol-Myers Cow, 1925 


on Joy. Before Gertrude’s gaze his face 
changed to cracked white paper; his lips 
made a strange hole. ‘‘Who—who— In 
the name of heaven, Gertrude, zvho ts that 
child?” 

‘It’s your child, Will,” Gertrude an- 
swered. “ Joy Haviland.” 

He tore his eyes from Joy’s face, and 
stared at her. Then his gaze leaped back 
to Joy. He clutched in a frantic haste at 
his pocket. How strange to see Will’s 
graceful hands fumble! They found a 
pocketbook. His fingers hurried, explor- 
ing a fold, until they seized— He crossed 
the room to Gertrude’s side and handed 
her their treasure. . 

It was a photograph of a boy. Except 
for the difference in their ages, he a 
have been Joy’s twin. 


CERTRUDE slept that night as she 
had not slept in years—so profound 
was her sense of calm, so deep her feeling 
of serenity, so answered that eternal sub- 
conscious question. And yet the sleep had 
followed a scene which for wildness had 
never been equaled in her existence. 

Will had suddenly snatched his son’s 
icture from her hand, had flung out of the 
ouse, rushing like a madman up the walk 

to the road. The children appearing at 
the side door had been conscious only of 
the hurried exit of a stranger. 

“Who was here?” Nabby asked. 

“Oh, one of Mother’s eternal callers,” 
Editha answered. ‘‘I’m glad he’s gone, 
for, Mother, I have something lovely to 
tell you. Jess has got a job with the tele- 

hone company. She says there’s one 
Foie that'll always get its calls answered 
quickly, and that's ours.”’ 

‘‘That’s nice,” Gertrude answered ab- 
sently. ‘“‘We must have a little party for 
Jess some night.” Her eyes seized in turn 
on each of her children, studied them with 
an awakened curiosity. How beautiful 
they were! But were they really as beauti- 
ful as she thought? 

Yet Olivia Benedict had said to her 
once, “Just think, Mrs. Haviland, how 
fortunate you are! You haven’t a child 
who isn’t beautiful.” Perhaps it was true. 
To-day—awfully she wished it was. 

About ten that night, long after the 
children had gone to bed, there came a 
ring at the bell. Gertrude knew to whom 


| she would open that door before the first 
| vibration of the ring had died down. 


“I’m awfully sorry for the scene I made 


| this afternoon, Gertrude,” Will said at. 


once; ‘‘but that resemblance got me. I 
suppose there are times when a man is as 
hysterical as a woman. Anyway, the last 
months all boiled up in me—and I went to 
pieces. What did the children say?” 

‘Nothing, ” Gertrude answered. “‘ They 
did not really see you. I haven’t told 
them yet that you are here.””. ; 

A strange look—was it disappointment? 
—flashed across Will’s face. “‘I’ve been 
living in hell all this afternoon, Gertrude. 
You can realize what I went through.” 

“Ves, I think I can guess,” Gertrude 
said. She added, without rancor and with- 
out satiric intent, ‘‘You see, I knew you 
pretty well once.” 

**Sometimes all the ghosts in a man’s 
life come back to haunt him,” Will ob- 
served, smiling oddly; “and of course I 
have been going over everything that ever 
happened between us.” 

“Oh!” Gertrude exclaimed. She added 


understandingly, ‘‘Don’t do it! That 
way madness lies.”’ 

‘‘I have one satisfaction,’’ Will said, 
and he looked about the gentle room as 
though with new eyes. ‘‘ The break did 
not break you?” His voice held a question. 

“‘On the contrary,” Gertrude answered, 
with a proud promptness, ‘‘it made me. 
I went through a bad period at first; but 
as soon as I realized that Joy was coming, 
everything changed. Something came into 
being within me with Joy—new hope, new 
faith, a feeling like ambition. After a 
while life began to enlarge. -Oh yes, I 
have become a very happy woman.” 

Will contemplated her, his eyes narrow- 
ed. Gertrude reflected in amusement that 
he was studying her with his architect's 
gaze. | 
“You certainly look like a happy wom- 
an. Something’s happened to you. In 
so many ways you look younger than you 
did when you left me. That’s part the 
loss of flesh, of course.”” This was the 
third time he had said that. ‘“‘ But it’s 
more something else. A look— You like 
this town then?” 

“Like it!’ Gertrude’s arms suddenly 
went over her head in a gesture as of an 
expanding spirit. But she inhibited that 
poe half me clasped her hands and 

rought them down to the back of her 
head. “I love it! I-do love it! Jt’s made 
me, and I think I’ve helped a little to make 
it. 

“* Made you,” Will repeated. ‘“‘ What do 
you mean, exactly?” 

“I mean that it brought out all kinds of 
things in me that I didn't know were there, 
and so in gratitude I tried to bring out 
some things in it. Oh, it’s a long story, 
too long to start to tell at this hour.”” She 
waived interrogation with a good-humored 
smile. ‘‘However, there is much I do 
want to tell you. I have at last reached 
the point where I shall have no need of 
your alimony. 

‘““T get a very good income from my 
houses. That would not be enough to 
eepor me, if I had not recently been 
oftered a position. Some wealthy people 
here have asked me—yesterday, 1n fact— 
to do several things for the town: to put 
in a playground, to establish a library, and, 
oh, various other community jobs. They 
guarantee me that the work will last sev- 
eral years. After that, I shall have no 
difficulty in getting chances to do the same 
sort of thing. 

“Happy has already begun to ear 
money in the summer.’ 


PPHROUGH all this speech Will stared 
at her with a rapidly growing—was it 
rancor? No, it was humiltation. When she 
add i he did not speak for a moment. 
Finally: 

‘‘My son doesn’t have to work durin 
the summer!”’ he stated explosively. “fl 
have plenty of money for the support of 
my family.” 

Gertrude contemplated him smilingly. 
‘Happy happens to prefer to earn his own 
spending money,” she explained. ‘‘He 
works on the county paper, the ‘ Roll Call.’ 
However, I am unjust to Happy when | 
say ‘spending money.’ He insists on di- 
viding it with me. But don’t let this 
digression take your mind off the point 
under discussion. I reiterate: After this 
month, it will not be necessary for you to 
serid me_a check.”’ 
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Big Reason 


Why Our Men 
Make Very 


Large Incomes 


RACKLING flames that lick crum- 
bling walls! Scerching heat and belch- 


ing smoke that sicken firemen and 
spectators! Men, women, perhaps children— 
trapped beyond rescue—or leaping from upper 
windows for their very lives. That is the tragedy 
enacted every day throughout the land. That is 
the big reason why our representatives are wel- 
comed everywhere—and why they easily make 


$500 Per Month 


Each of our representatives is a trained fire preven- 
tion expert and can prescribe the necessary 
equipment and precautions that will prevent fre. 
And when they offer the public the famous Fyr- 
Fyter products—time tested and approved by (Fire) 
Underwriters’ Laboratories—they are rewarded 
with generous orders. Previous selling experience 
will be quite helpful. But even without it you can 
make good in a big way with Fyr-Fyter products. 
If you are sincere and ambitious and will tell your 
prospects the facts that we give you, you can easily 
earn $500 a month and over. Commissions paid 
every ten days. 


Just Read This Letter 


‘I am located in a small town of less than 1,000 popu- 
lation, bul have been cery successful in selling all classes 
of prospects, which include garages. farmers, truck and 
aulo owners, etc. During the week ending October 25th, 
I worked only 43 hours, made 44 calls and sold 28 customers. 
My profits for this week ran $166.20." 


Harry L. Smith of Minnesota. who wrote this 
letter, is only one of hundreds of men we have 
started on a successful career. Mr. E. J. Baker 
of Orevon, 68 years old, able to work only part 
time. says that on a number of days his com- 
missions run as high as $25 and $30. We have 
hundreds of such letters in our files that show 
what a man can do if he will just ‘‘take the 
first step’ and apply himself. 


The field is unllmited! Fire extinguishers are 
needed in homes, schools, churches, theatres, 
hospitals. factories, autos, motor boats, filling 
stations, farms, ete. The U.S. Govern- 
ment, railroads, Standard Oiland other big 
corporations buy Fyr-Fyter in enormous 
Quantities, 


We have some mighty good territory 
epen right now—but itis going fast. 
Why not ‘take that: first step” by 
writing us for full information? 
Decide now to jom in the good 


work of fire prevention and at 

the same time start on the read es ANY 
toa pertianent business and 3 

finnneial independence. wy’ MAN CAN 
Todas is better than to- an ' 
morrow —Do it now! SELL THEM: 
THE FYR-FYTER CO. (HOF) 


926 Fyr-Fyter Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 


‘But the education of the enildcent” 


Will remonstrated. “‘I want Happy to go | 


to Harvard, and the 
hnishing-off school.” - a4 

‘Happy ts going to Harvard,” .Ger- 
trude replied, *But lately he has had the 
idea that he would like to earn his own 
way. He’s affected, I think, by the fact 
that a chum of his, Boliver Eldredge, 
wants to go to college too,and must work 
his way through. They are planning to do 
it together. 

‘As for the girls—well, we’ll have to 
wait and see. i don’t know about a 
hnishing-off. school. I want them to do 
and be what they want to.do and be. 
i-ditha 1s the only one old enough to 
decide, and she hasn’t decided yet. She’s 
developed very rapidly, though, in the 
past six months. She used to be temper- 
amental, volatile; but she’s getting to be 


girls to some’ good 


_aseSteady as-a rock: I-don’t know—well, 


| can’t predict Editha’s future.” 

‘“{—I—I’ll deposit the check eve 
month an.the bank in, your name,” Will: 
asserted with a certain stiffness. ‘‘You 
can do what you like with it!”- 

“Tam sure I shall do nothing with ig,” 
Gertrude ‘prophesied. a 

HAT was last night. Gertrude arose _ 

in the morning as one who had drunk 
from deep springs. Her family was at the 
breakfast table when the bus stopped :- 
again in front of the gate. How many 
times, Gertrude reflected, she had broken 
strange tidings to her children! But none 
had ever troubled her less than these. 

“Children,” she began composedly, 
‘“vour father will be here presently. He 
called yesterday afternoon. It was he who 
left the house as you came in. He came 
again last evening, and you see he’s com- 
ing again this morning.” 

What's he doing here?” Happy de- 
manded. Happy had almost outgrown 
his sullen fits; fae never had Gertrude seen 
a scowl deeper than the one that now 
turned hishandsome face to a mask of hate. 

“*He 1s only calling on us, Happy; and 
you must treat him as you mould. treat 
any caller in this house—politely. Now, 
I want you all to go up-stairs and wait. 
When I send for you, come down immedi- 
ately. And remember to show your father 
your prettiest manners.” 

Gertrude did not open the door this 
time. She waited for Maggie. 

‘“Who is the woman who let me in, Ger- 
trude?”’ Will followed up his good-morn- 
ing greeting. ‘‘She knew me, apparently.” 

“She was our maid when we left May- 
wood,” Gertrude answered. “A cup of 
coffee, Will?” 

‘““No—I’ve breakfasted, thank you.” 
Will seated himself irresolutely. “I think 
I'll change my mind. I remember you al- 
ways had good coffee, Gertrude. Strange,” 
he continued, “‘that we should be sitting 
opposite each other at the breakfast table, 
divorced husband and wife. I must say 
you look as fresh as a daisy. You slept.” 

“*T think I must have slept,” Gertrude 
declared analytically. ‘I seemed to drop 
into a soft, cool cloud which protected me 
from dreams and noises.” : 

“Well, I didn’t!”’ Will returned a little 
saturninely. ‘‘T haven’t closed my eyes.” 

Undoubtedly he had not slept, Gertrude 
concluded. Certainly, he was haggard. 
She, on the other hand, had never felt a 
more dehnite radiance of spirit. 


“Where can we talk?” Will demanded 
with a sudden irritability. “I have some- 
sy Sousa as to say to you.” 

7 

_ “Come into the living-room. I can 
always be sure of privacy there at this 
hour.” 

“Where are the children?” _ 

““Up-stairs. Would you like to see 

pS y 
them: 


“‘Presently—not now.” 


(THERE came a pause on Will’s part. 
Gertrude put a match to the piled logs 
in the fireplace. She did not break the 
quiet. Passively waiting, she watched the 
blaze flame up in oak leaves of light. 

Then Will began’ ‘Gertrude, I’m go- 
ing to say something to you that will 
astound you. I’m going to ask something 
of you that I have no more right to ask, 
than— Ican’t keep on the way I’m going. 
I’m an unhappy se a ene 3 unhappy. 
Perhaps it’s because Alicia made ich a 
home for me that I can’t live without a 
home. I want a home! I want a wife. 
Gertrude, why can’t we come to some 
entente? Why shouldn’t we marry again: 

“*Oh,-I’m not.asking you to be my wife 
in anything but name. You don’t have to 
tell me how you feel about that. I haven’t 
any idea that you have any lingering 
affection for me. For my own part, my 
heart stopped with Alicia’s. But here we 
are, two creatures with broken lives. | 
broke your life, and‘I haven’t anynght to 
ask you to mend mine. But perhaps, for 
the children’s sake, you will. Toget er we 
can do a lot for them, and for each other. 
I think. Whereas, apart— Whatdo you 
say! 

An instant, Gertrude said nothing. She 
said nothing, because she could not speak. 
For, as though on the crest of a blasting 
wind, her radiance had swept away. Her 
serenity hung in tatters about her. Her 
calm blazed. A weakness caught her— 
dizziness—numbness—terror—horror! 

**T don’t think we have the right to con- 
sider this only from our own point of 
view,” Will was saying. She made 
snatches at his phrases. ‘I think .. . 
look at it from the children’s point of 
view. Joy will grow up ... never know 
that... no father.” 

Ah, that was it! What he wanted was— 
not her, not Happy, not Editha, not 
Nabby. He wanted Joy—and he wanted 
Joy not because she was Joy but because 
she looked like Alicia Bushnell’s son. 

“When people have reached our age” — 
how slowly Will's words came; she had 
never before noticed a droning quality in 
his voice—“‘there’s nothing left. . . . Jov 
. . . only the coming generation. When I 
think of Joy without a father—”’ 

Joy always. It had not hurt Will to 
think of the others without a father. 

**And together we could give them so 
much—education, travel, social life of 
whatis, after all, the most charming Amer- 
ican kind . . . haven’t any right to deny 
it to them.” | 

Had she the right to deny it to them? 
Had she the right? 

“Not in our province to decide this 
matter at all,’”’ Will continued. ‘‘ The 
choice is theirs. They should make it.”’ 

The blood drained out of Gertrude’s 
face. She shivered. Oh, to rid herself of 


this agony! 
Will ended sud- 


**Let them choose!” 


denly. 
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“Daddy takes an afternoon off o 


Champion wielder of the brush! Daddy has gone up even higher 
in the youngsters’ opinion now—for with a few magic strokes he’s 
making their toys sparkle, bright as rew! 


Of course, the children are delighted. It’s always much more 
fun to play with bright new-looking toys than old, shabby ones. 
And Valspar-Enamel will keep them looking new, make them last 
much longer. No matter how dirty they may become, a damp rag Valspar is used with great 


will make them glisten again. success on the hobby horses, 
drums and other toys manu 


Tough, hard to scratch, waterproof—a Valspar-Enamel surface  /a¢tured by the Morion £. 
; : ‘ Converse ‘2 Son Co. of 
The “Taylor-Tot,” com- Will hold its lustre through the hardest of wear. Evenif left out = Winchendon, Miss. 

bined go-cart and coaster- in the rain, Valsparred toys will still look like new. For Valspar- 


car,is Valsparred, of course. ; eis Wahi 
The Frank F. Posies Co Enamels are made of clear Valspar—the famous waterproof varnish 


of Cincinnati, O., specify —combined with beautiful, solid-covering colors. 
Valspar because of its dur- , ! 
able finish. It is so easy to And it’s so easy to use Valspar-Enamels! In short order you can 


clean and it stays bright. brighten up express wagon, wooden soldiers, bicycles, doll houses, 
toy furniture and other playthings. Anyone can apply Valspar. 


If you have any Valspar-Enamel left over, you will find a num- 
ber of other articles around the house that will benefit by a little 
touching up—the refrigerator, drainboard, chairs, tables. Pill out 
the coupon for sample cans. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—720c apiece for each 40c sample can 
checked at right. (Only one sample each of 
Clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel 
supplied per person _at this special price.) 
Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 


r5¢ extra. Print full mail address plainly. 


Valspar-Enamel 0 
Choose 1 Color....... 
Clear Valspar (© 
Valspar-Stain (1) 


VALENTIN E’S 


VALSPAR¥ =e 


. : PRG CV OSS S535, 5 Bik basal ara eae wa ei aaeed bea 
ENAMEL Ter MT 
The famous Valspar - 

boiling water test 
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SECOND FLOOR FIRST FLOOR 


Srx-Room House No. 627-A Designed for American Face Brick Association 
This house has just been built in Chicago by the Chicago Federation of Women’s 
Organizations, in co-operation with “Better Homes in America,” in its effort 
to stimulate better home building. Two years ago “Better Homes in America,” 
of which Secretary Herbert Hoover is president, built the “Home Sweet Home” 
house in Washington, D. C. 


Beautiful Homes 


—€conomical to Own 


HE many color tones andtextures in Face Brick— 

the artistic effects possible with various bonds and 
mortar joints— give a varied beauty unapproached by 
any other building material. The savings of the Face 
Brick house in repairs, depreciation and painting, in 
insurance rates and heating costs, in a few years wipe 
out its slightly higher initial cost and make it the most 
economical to own. The facts are more fully detailed 
in “The Story of Brick.” 


Booklets You Ought to Have: 


“The Story of Brick’ is, as one two-story six-room houses selected 
teader says, “a liberal education in from 350 designs submitted by archi- 
home-building.” It gives just the infor- tects in a nation-wide competition. 
mation the prospective builder wants. Sent for 50 cents. 

Sent free. | “The Home Fires,” a most attrac- 

‘Face Brick Bungalow and Small _ tive fireplace book, with many designs, 
House Plans” in four booklets, show- gives full directions for fireplace con- 
ing respectively 3 to 4-room, 5-room, struction. Sent for 25 cents. 
6-room, and 7 to 8-room houses, in all ‘“‘A New House for the Old” will 
104. Unusual and distinctive designs tell you all about restoring an old 
combined with convenient interiors. house with a beautiful, permanent 
Any one booklet, 25 cents. The entire overcoat of Face Brick. Sent free. 


set, one dollar. Address, American Face Brick Ass'n, 
“The Home of Beauty’’ shows fifty 1736 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, IIL 


Gertrude could not speak—to Will at 
least. But somehow she managed to walk 
into the hall. And she could speak to the 
children; for when she called, ‘‘Come 
down, my darlings, come down at once, ”’ 
her tone sounded natural in her own ears. 

There must, however, have been some 
quality in her voice which sobered them; 
or perhaps it was that the situation had 
borne in upon them. Certainly, they all 
came from the same room, and they came 
quietly in file and in the order of their age. 


(,ERTRUDE walked with Happy at 
the head of the procession to the lav- 
ing-room door. Again dizziness seemed 
to flow over her, and then, joyously, 
“Oh, Ira!” she called. 

For Ira Forbes had come through the 

grape arbor, was standing, a pillar of pro- 
tection, in the doorway. How perfectly 
she read the message under the menace in 
his eyes. ‘‘Do you need help?” it asked. 
Instantly Gertrude was herself, was rock, 
was ates “Will, let me introduce you to 
my neighbor, Mr. Forbes. Mr. Haviland, 
Mr. Forbes.” 
. The two men bowed. It was curious, 
Gertrude thought, that they did not shake 
hands. Ira addressed himself instantly to 
her: ‘‘Lydia and I are going over to the 
beach on a picnic for the day, and we 
wondered if you’d like to join us. Perhaps 
Mr. Haviland will come.” 

How tall Ira was! _How strong! What 
command in his black gaze! What capac- 
ity in his look! 

“Thank you,” Gertrude said. ‘‘I think 
not to-day.” 

And, “You’re very kind to include 
me,” Will murmured. — 

“T'll come over later,” Ira abruptly 
promised, and disappeared. 

“Children,” Gertrude addressed her 
brood, “‘this is your father.” 

Happy bowed! looking his father straight 
in the eye. Will Haviland hesitantly ad- 
vanced toward him. With a determined 
gesture Happy clasped his hands behind 
him. Will stopped abruptly. ; 

Editha, however, shook hands with her 
father and after a little hesitation lifted 
her face to his kiss. Her own face looked 
as Gertrude had never seen it—all its 
gypsyish sparkle stilled in a strange, med- 
itative terror. Nabby suffered Will’s ca- 
ress with the gentleness which was typical 
of her. Joy frankly fled to her mother’s 
protection. 

““Your father says,”’ Gertrude went on, 
in a hard, clear voice, ‘‘that he would 
like to be your father again. You older 
children know that we have not met for 
eight years, and that we have been di- 
vorced for five years. Your father would 
like to remarry me, and take us all back 
to Maywood to live. What shall I do, 
children? I am asking you to help me.” 

Happy spoke at once: ‘“‘I don’t want 
you to marry ”’—he paused, then added— 

‘him. If you go to Maywood I will not 
go with you. this town is my home. I’ll 
stay here!” 

ditha spoke next. “I don’t want to go 
back to Maywood, either,” she declared 
with a resolution so swift that it seemed 
an outcropping of Happy’s spirit. “I love 
Rock Harbor. It’s my home. Besides, 
how would we ever know that my father 
would keep married to you, Mother? He 
married another wifeonce. Why shouldn’t 
he dovit_again?”’ 


Discarded, by INEz Haynes IRwINn 


“Have you anything to say, Nabby?” 
ibby clung to Happy's hand. “I want 
ippy to stay with us,” she declared, her 
ice Ssaning to break. ‘I want Happy 
stay 
oy hid her face in her mother’s skirts. 
n’t let the man take me, Mother,” 
» screamed. ‘‘ Don’t let him take me!” 
‘No, honey,’ Gertrude whispered. She 
ed her into her arms, silenced her with 
‘Don’t scream so!” 
Gertrude’s whisper seemed to fall into 
ocean of silence. “You see how it is!” 
e tuned her gaze away from Will’s 
icken face. 
‘Go up-stairs now, children,” she or- 
red; “and don’t come down until I 


1 you.” 

The children’s abashed walk through 
> room turned into a rush in the hall, a 
d flight up the stairs, as though they 
d left something ugly behind. When 
rtrude turned her look again upon Will 
viland, his gaze fixed on her own face 
d become all analysis. 

‘Trude, are you in love with that man 
o came in here a moment ago?” he 
t suddenly at her. 

“Yes,” Gertrude answered. “But I 
in’t know it until I saw you.” 

“You love this town—really love it,” 
ll charged her in a sort of accusal. 
‘he children love it, too. They have 
gotten all about Maywood!”’ 

sertrude answered only half of this 
tusal: ‘“‘Yes, I love it. You couldn’t 
: through a war with any town without 
ing it.” 


SUDDEN fatigue seemed to catch 
‘Will Haviland. Intuitively, Ger- 
de knew that he was yearning for 
tywood, and the spacious harmonies 
the home that Alicia had arranged for 
1. Visibly, that fatigue splayed into a 
iriness, which included a deadly heart- 
cness. 

‘I think I’ll go abroad,” he said. 
Ree marry again,” Gertrude pro- 
'sied. 

Vill had gone. The automobile had van- 
:d. Not a sound broke the stillness. 
‘stairs, the children must be talking 
etly again, for the house was like a 
ib. Gertrude strolled back through the 
i toward the living-room, the resurgence 
veace in her heart mounting to a living 


9 


ound! Ah, it was Ira. He was coming 
ough the grape arbor. His eyes, sweep- 
the room, dropped their look of menac- 
command as they caught on hers. He 
ide through the door, and straight 
yss the width of the living-room. 

‘ut before he had passed half way, she 
1 out her arms. . . . And when he 
shed her side, she took him into them. 
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HE fact that you don’t sleep does 
‘mean that you’ve bought a ticket 

an insane asylum,’’ says Dr. 
liam S. Sadler in **Seven Causes 
‘leeplessness.’’ ‘‘It is the worry over 
ng sleep that gets you.”’ In this 
lable health article, which you 
. read next month, many popular 
acies in regard to sleep are brushed 
je, and sufferers from insomnia 

told how they can successfully 
» *Nature’s sweet restorer.”’ 


FREE 
10-Day Tube 


Note Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are 
gloriously clear, simply 
clouded with a film coat. 
Makethisremarkable 
test and find out. 


Here is the quick, new way 
dentists are widely urging 


Make this unique test. Give your 
teeth high polish, and fresh new 
color simply by removing the 
dingy film that coats them and 
invites decay and gum troubles. 


Ris offers you a simple, scientific test 
—one judged the most remarkable of 
all dental tests. 


Ye will bring out qualities in your teeth 
you do not realize they have. In a short 
time you can work a transformation in 
their color and their luster. 


Modern science has evolved a new and 
radically different method which successfully 
removes the dingy film that imperils healthy 
teeth and gums. 


Simply send the coupon. Don’t think 
your teeth are naturally “off color” or dull. 
his will prove they are not. 


Film— the enemy of beautiful 
teeth and healthy gums 


Run your tongue across your teeth, and you 
will feel a film... a viscous coat that 
covers them. 


That film is an enemy to your teeth— 
and your gums. You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and 
stays. It absorbs discolorations and gives 
your teeth that cloudy, “off color” look. 
Germs by the millions breed in it, and they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea. 
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New methods remove it. And 
Firm the Gums 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called Pepso= 
dent, dental science has discovered effective 
combatants. Their action is to curdle the 
film and remove it, then to firm the gums. 

Ordinary methods fail in these results. 


Harsh, gritty substances are judged 
dangerous to enamel. 


Thus the world has turned largely on 
dental advice, to this new method. 
* * * 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
bevond all doubt. 


Mail the coupon. A 1o-day tube will be 
sent you free. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Mail this for 
F R E 10-Day Tube 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 988, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
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Pencil Dept. 161-J 


DIXON 


Write for 
Sample 


Send 5c to us 
for sample if 
your dealer can- 
not supply you. 


& FORT 
ay = TICONDEROGA 


Drawn by Earl 
Horter after res- 
toration drawing 
by Alfred ¢ 


&a ae 
TI-‘CON-DER:OGA 
The Business Pencil 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Out of the Mountains Came This Great 
Preacher of the Plains 


(Continued from page 16) 


twenty-two years old, George Truett 
chanced to go to the Baptist Convention, 
which met in Marietta. People came from 
all over the state, and in such numbers 
that the local church was unable to seat 
them, so the meeting was convened in the 
county courthouse. Present at the con- 
vention was an old-time advocate of 
backwoods schools, and at a convenient 
pause in the proceedings he got up to beg 
the church authorities to is something 
educationally for the neglected moun- 
taineers. He pictured them as an un- 
spoiled people, eager, packed full of brains 
and character, lacking only the oppor- 
tunity for development. 

“If you don’t believe me,” said the 
speaker, ‘“‘I’m going to show you.” He 
turned and looked over the audience. 

‘‘George!”’ he called. 

Nobody answered. 

The aelesace looked worried. ‘‘Where’s 
that boy George Truett?” he asked. 

The young mountaineer was nowhere to 
be found, and finally his sponsor began to 
apologize. ‘‘ Brethren, I do believe he’s 
got scared and run off.” But in another 
moment someone at the door announced, 
“Here he is,” and a pale, slight youth was 
pushed down the aisle and led up on the 
platform, looking painfully embarrassed 
at the turning of so many eyes upon him. 

‘“‘Brethren,’ announced the advocate 
of mountain schools, ‘‘this is George 
Truett, and he can speak like Spurgeon. 
George, tell them what the Lord has done 
for you, and what you are trying to do up 
in the mountains.’ 

The timid country boy looked at that 
panorama of faces, and his heart faltered. 
‘ R a few seconds I was entirely 
speechless,” said Doctor Truett, re- 
calling the experience for me the other 
day; ‘I didn’t know what I could say that 
would interest all those big preachers and 
other church leaders from the cities. Then 
I thought of a boy back home who was 
desperately hungry for schooling, a lad 
who had just poured himself out ‘in 
confession to me. And I forgot myself, 
forgot the mistakes I might make, and 
just cut loose and told them about that 
boy, and about others like him, and about 
the work we were trying to do.” 

The convention was brought under the 
spell of that speech. No wonder those who 
heard it still recall it. Men wept under the 
mastery of the mountain boy’s epic story. 
Pockethooks were opened, financial sup- 
port was given, and more was pledged. 
One prominent layman, a man of wealth, 
said, ‘‘I’ll give to his school, but I want to 
do more than that. I want the privilege of 
sending George Truett to college. If he’ll 
come to Mercer University I'll pay his 
expenses till he graduates.’ 

his was munificence beyond the moun- 
tain boy’s dream. He had been saving for 
college, putting aside almost every dollar 
of his scant teacher’s salary, for he earned 
his “board and keep” by farm work Now 
the whole precious privilege was to be 
handed to him. 


Everything looked smooth for George 
Truett now. His little school had been 
taken under the patronage of able friends. 
His own education was assured. His path- 
way would lead from college straight into 
a city law office, and so to fame, fortune, 
honors. 


Bor George Truett never attended 


Mercer University. He never benefited 
from the patronage of his wealthy admirer. 
Instead, he had to struggle and earn 
every advantage that he got, and along 
with his own load had to carry the burden 
and labor of many another. 

This sudden change of fortune was 
caused by his father’s decision to move to 
Texas. Conditions on the little mouncain 
farm were more difficult than usual that 
summer; and when the father determined 
to move to a new country, the son felt it 
his duty to go along. 

Before the college term opened, the 
family loaded its effects in a wagon, and 
started on the long journey through the 
mountains down into the cotton bottoms, 
across the valley of the Mississippi, on- 
ward through the pine forests to the 
prairies and the plains. The new home 
was established near Whitewright, in 
northern Texas. George Truett attended 
a near-by junior college, and in spare time 
between farm work and lessons continued 
to read law. 

“One Saturday I went to the church 
where all of our family were members, and 
was surprised to find the house full,” said 
Doctor Truett. ‘‘Usually, the Saturday 
meeting was attended by only a few 
standbys; but this time it seemed that 
everybody had come. After the sermon, a 
revered old deacon got up to speak. He 
began with generalities, some talk about 
the duty of individuals and the duty that 
belonged to the group, but presently he 
got painfully specific and personal. Then 
everyone in the house knew he was talkin 
about and to me. He was urging hae! 
decide at once for the ministry. 

“I protested. I had done so before 
when the deacon and others mentioned 
the same matter to me privately. I had 
joined the church at nineteen; I was will- 
ing to be a faithful lay member, but I had 
my own plans for a career.” 

The meeting in the little village church 
that Saturday grew tense with emotion. 
Prayers were offered, exhortations were 
made, and finally it was moved that the 
church voice its conviction that God had 
called George W. Truett to the ministry, 
and that the church should immediately 
ais a council of preachers to ordain 

im. 

‘“‘T was inexpressibly moved by these 
prayers and pleadings,” went on Doctor 
fruett. “Finally I proposed that they 
wait six months. ‘We won’t wait six 


a 


hours,’ they answered. ‘We are called to — 
do this thing now, and we are going | 


ahead with it.’ And so they did. 
thrown into the stream, and just had to 
swim.” 

Atthe Sunday morning service next day 


was | 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


“What makes a battery economical ? 


Long service is what makes a 
battery a good buy. Then, the 
purchase price is spread thin over 
enough time to keep your total 
battery expense low. 


THOSE 
LITTLE TRUCKS 


that you see in railway 
stations and factories,sav- 
ing man-power in bearing 
heavy burdens, are often 
propelled by powerful 
Exide-Ironclad Batteries. 


Even before the present very 
low prices were in effect, Exide 
was known by experienced car 
owners as the economical battery 


because of its exceptionally long 
life. And Exide repair bills are 
usually little or nothing. 


Get your next battery at the 
nearest Exide Dealer’s. You will 
also find a complete line of Exide 
Radio Batteries at Exide Dealers 
and at radio dealers. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited 
153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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Van Ess now has 
delightful, faint 
new odor 


The American Magazine 


From photo taken 
before Mr. Tann- 
rath commenced 
Van Esstreatment 


From photo taken one 
year after Mr. Tann- 
rath commenced Van 
Ess treatment. Note 
the luxuriant growth 
of hair. 


Chicago, IIl., 11-2-24. 
A year ago I was almoet bald. I now have a nice growth of hair due to constant use of Van Ess. 
Aftertrying everything else, without success, I purchased a bottle of Van Ess at Buck & Rayner's. 
It gives me great pleasure to inform my friends that Van Ess has been the cause of restoring 
my bair. I believe that anyone who uses Van Ess as religiously as I have will be benefitted. 
People with scalp trouble should make Van Ess a daily habit because it keeps the scalp 
clean, removes dandruff and makes the head feel glad. 


Yours truly, 
MR. A. M. TANNRATH 
5254 Glenwood Ave. 


This new way 
must stop falling hair in 3 weeks 


Must grow new hair in 90 days 


or your money refunded ! 


Your own drug or department store gives 
you this written money-back guarantee 


This is a direct offer to grow hair on 
your head. Over 2,000,000 men and 
women have tested this remarkable new 
way. 

Your own drug or department store 
gives the guarantee. You risk nothing. 
Hence it is folly not to try it. 


The cause of falling hair 


Falling hair or baldness is not a dis- 
ease. Jt usually comes from the scalp 
oil, Scbum. 


The purpose of Sebum is to lubricate. 
But frequently it becomes infected. Then 
this oil cakes on the scalp. It clogs the 
follicles. Germs by the million start to 


breed and feed upon the hair. Hair begins 
to fall. Baldness often follows. Remove 
the infected Sebum and your hair will 
grow. The Van Ess method removes 
the Sebum—kills the infection. World- 
famous dermotologists now use this same 
basic method. 


Now — New hair or no money 

In three weeks Van Ess stops all fall- 
ing hair. In go days it grows new hair. 
The guarantee is positive. Your own 
drug or department store gives it. If the 
treatment fails—money back. 

Start this new treatment now. You 
judge at our risk. At all drug or depart- 


ment storcs. 


We Guarantee 


in writing to stop falling halrin three weeks—to 
grow new hair in 90 days—OR MONEY RE- 
FUNDED. You are the sole judge. Your own 
druggist gives the warrant. Hence you take no risk 
in making our 90 day test. At all drug or depast- 
ment stores. Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage. 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
100 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, IIL. 


Hellow rubber nibbles ford 
liquid to scalp and mea 
sage like finger tips of an 
expert scalp masseur. 


© VEL, Inc. 
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George W. Truett was ordained. He had 


‘| walked the fields of his father’s farm the 


night before, fighting this thing out, and 
had brought his mind to a surrender. He 
could not dream what was to happen— 
that within a few days he would be called 
to raise the crushing debt of a university: 
that he would be graduated from this 
university and be offered its presidency; 
that he would become an outstanding 
leader in the life of the Southwest; that he 
would be called to posts of influence in the 
greatest cities of America, and become a 
shining figure in the leadership of a great 
religious communion, the four million 
Baptists of the South, who to-day look to 
ana: follow Truett as they follow no other 
living man. 

In pits Baylor University, at Waco, the 
chief school of the Baptist denomination 
in the Southwest, was laboring under a 
debt of $92,000. This debt was more 
formidable then than one of $1,000,000 
would be to-day, and it was giving the 
trustees much concern. 

There was a man up-state who had 
heard Truett speak, and now, when 
Baylor needed a spokesman, he thought 
of the young North Carolinian. At about 
the time when the Whitewright con 
gation was pressing its young member into 
the ministry, this man wrote a letter to 
the president of the Baylor trustees sug- 
aun the man who could lift Baylor's 

ebt. “There is one thing I know of 
George W. Truett,” he wrote, ‘‘and thats 
that when he speaks the people do what 
he asks them to do.” , 

It took Truett twenty-three months tv 
raise the $92,000. He traveled by train. 
horseback, and buggy, and picked up more 
than one mide in an ox cart, in order to get 
over the state. Texas was mostly ra 
country then; the largest city in the state 
had a population of only 40,000; there 
were no cattle kings, no oil barons, nv ' 
millionaires. . 

‘“‘A gift of a hundred dollars was ex- | 
ceptionally liberal,”’ said Doctor Truett. ! 
“A thousand-dollar donation was princely. 
it made a state-wide sensation. The great. 
bulk of the fund was raised through gifts 
of one, two, five, or ten dollars. Many ot 
our gifts were not money. I have seen 
women strip off their rings and drop them 
in the collection plate. A man gave a 
yearling cow, another gave a bale of 
cotton, a child sold her chickens and gave | 
the proceeds to the fund.” | 


ERHAPS the most dramatic incident in 

the campaign 1s a story which Doctor 
Truett himself did not tell me, and which 
I know he would prefer not to see in print. ; 
But it belongs here and cannot be omitted. ' 

After the first flush of the campaign, i 
when the response was generous, the | 
university agent got into a district where : 
the giving was exceedingly hard indeed. | 
He spent all one night on the problem. 
and as a result of that vigil decided that 
he ought to give his own money to the 
cause. This money was a fund of five 
hundred dollars that he had saved from 
his salary—the nest egg for the educatics 
Hel he still hoped he might take up som: 

ay. 

The next morning he said nothing abou: 
his decision, but before he went to th: , 
meeting he wrote out a check for h: 
entire savings. When the call for contr 
butions “was. made, Truett’s check w:-: 
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Multiplies His Earnings 
by the Salary-Doubling Plan! 


A. W. Weber was working in a 
cery store when he took up 
ome-study business training. 
Eighteen months later, he had 
earned for himself the position of 
Assistant Auditor of the Ohio 
Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Toledo, at a salary-increase 
of 150 per cent. 
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Assistant 

Trust Officer of the bank in which 
he started as a clerk. His salary- 
increases now exceed 200 per cent. 
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LaSalle Made Possible 
the Opportunity 


attention has been directed to 
. Weber, who is now in his sec- 
of study wi 


tary and Aasistant Trust Officer in 
in the short period of five 


ye This attainment is most gratify- 
ing to us and we are frank in giv- 
ing expression to our belief that much 
credit is due to your our splendid institu- 
tion, whieh medium oppor- 
tunity was afforded in making it 
ee for him to accomplish the 


elt he has ever been our icy to be 
helpful and to encourage of our 

ompioyess in acquiring informadon 
and knowledge loking to their own 
betterment and we are most anxious 
and willing torecognize and cooperate 
with those employees whose desires 
and ambitions are directed to ter 
achievements and further advance- 
ments,”° 


(Signed) EDWARD KIRSCHNER, 


Vice-Pres. Ohio Savings Bank 
and Trust Co, 


LaSalle Training Changes 


Opportunity Into Dividends 

ee the eeeoon eee obtained 
from ase Pip be 
able to yAll the post position I hold today. 
Monthly are belie paid me 
on my ireesumentt in LaSalle training, 
in the form of increased salary, ata 
rate in excess of 125 per cent.”’ 


(Signed) ARTHUR W. WEBER, 
Ass’t Sec’y Ohio Savings Bank 
and Trust Co, 
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Ohio Savings Bank ipa Trust Company, Toledo 
largest and best bankein O 
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—How Home-Study Training 
Nets A. W. Weber 125% a Month! 


The prospect of working in a grocery store all 
his life did not satisfy A. W. Weber, a Toledo 
man. He resolved to make a sew start—and to 
speed his progress he undertook LaSalle training 
in Higher Accountancy. He secured a job first 
as time-keeper in an automobile plant—then as 
clerk in the Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Com- 

ny. Within eighteen months his training had 
hel ped him to the position of Assistant Auditor. 

Since that time, repeated promotions have ad- 
vanced him to the ition of Assistant Secre- 
tary and Assistant Trust Officer, and he writes 
that his monthly dividends on his investment are at 
a rate in excess of 125 per cent. Read his letter, and 
the letter of his employer, i in the column at the left. 

Mr. Weber is now adding to his momentum 
by means of a second LaSalle course—home- 
study training in Law. 


Will You Be Selected for Promotion? 


You have often wondered whether or not it 
would pay poe to ae up specialized business 
training with LaSalle. 

But—can there be any gsestiow about its pay- 
ing when so many thousands of LaSalle mem- 
bers are advancing—thru its aid—to positions of 
responsibility and influence ? 


In the very bank of which Mr. Weber is an 
officer, thirty-eight other men and women have 
enrolled in LaSalle; in the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, ‘LaSalle members number 
ninety-eight; in the Royal Bank of Canada, 
two hundred and seventy-nine. 


During only six months’ time as many as 
1,248 LaSalle members reported definite salary- 
increases totaling $1,399,507, aw average increase 
per mas of 89 per cent. 


Send for Free Outline of 
LaSalle Salary-Doubling Plan! 


What would it be worth to your to increase your 
earnings 89 per cent—within a comparatively 
few months? 

The LaSalle salery-doublisg plan will show you 
how to do so. Simply fill out and mail the coupon 
—and a 64-page book Beeching this salary- 
doubling plan will be sent you FREE. Whether 
you adopt the plan or not, the basic information 
It will place in your hands is of very real and 
definite value. 

Balance the two minutes that it takes to fill 
out the coupon against the rewards of a success- 
ful career—then clip-and mail the coupon—sow. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I shall be glad to have details of your salary-doubling plan, together with complete information regarding the opportunities 
in iste business field I have checked below. Also a copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation, 


¢: Training for Industrial Man t: Training 

(osicietianagertal ae Law: Training for Ber; LL.B. Degree. [_}forSositions in, Works, Manager 

Executive Commercial Law: Reading, Refer- action 

Modern Salesmanship: Training for vce oe Service for Busi- —_ neering, etc 

tion as pales pales: Execative: Salesman. eee 

Coaeh o 8 Promotion Manager, Foreign and 

Manufacturers ae t Solicitor and al] —_ eam Ema fore ition as Rail- 

‘sAges ale cropecialt saline.  eree industrial teat ¢ Manager, Rate 

Des artsy yeciraree Training Expert, Freight 8 Solicitor, ete. oreman, etc. 

tion as Auditor, Com cer oo ified 

Poblic tant. Coa Railway Station Management: Train- 


Accountant, ete 


(yezeert as Heed Book 
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kkeeping: 1 : Training for posi- 
Os P. A. Coaching for Advanced Account: 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


ing for position of Station peor ntant, 
Cashier and Agent, Division Agent, etc. 


a Bank aod Finance: Training for 
execut sitions in Banks and 
Financial Inst tutions. 


agement: 


Service. 


Dept. 1133-R 


Cooke Industria 


Modern Forenekghipieadbestidilit 
Methods: Training for positions in Shop 
Management, such as that of Superin- 
tondent: General Foreman, Foreman, 


Personnel and Employment Man- 
Training in the position of 
Personnel Manacer, 
tions Manager, Employment Manager, 
and positions relating to Employee 


Chicago 


forks Management, 
Engi- spondence —_————— Oe ee ese eo - 
and Practice: fh te , Sted position 
as Sales or Collection rrespondent, 
Sales Promotion Manager, Mail Sales - 
Manager, Secretary, etc. 

Business English: Training for Busi- 
ness Correspondents and Copy Writers. 
Commercial Spanish: Training for 
position as Foreign Correspondent with 
Spanish -speaking countries. 

Effective Speaking: Training in the 
art of forceful, effective speech, for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leadere, 
Politicians, Glubmen, etc. 


Industrial Rela- 
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Personal— 
your letter- paper 


AY personal thing is letter- 
paper. People judge your 
taste, your up-to-dateness, by the 
kind of writing paper you use. 


You are always correct when 
you choose Hammermill Social 
Stationery, and you can select 
just the style that becomes you 
at a cost that is most moderate 
for paper of such really sterling 
quality. 

Hammermill Social Stationery comes 
in white and tints, with plain or deckle 
edges, in a variety of shapes, sizes, fin- 
ishes and embellishments. There are 
24 sheets and envelopes packed.in ar- 
tistic boxes; 25c to $1.50. 


Hammermill Social Stationery is 
easy to write on. It is easy to afford. It 
is easy to find at stationers, druggists 
and department stores. 


MMERM 
WA Le 


Social Stationery 
Ripple— Linen— Vellum 
Prepared by WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 
HOLYOKE + MASSACHUSETTS 
Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 


Hammermill Ripple 25c to $1.50 the box 


first on the plate. Nobody knew what he 
had given, or that he had given at all, but 
the remarkable fact is that the audience 
that day loosened its purse-strings, and 
the gifts and pledges were the largest 
single offering that had been aolleted: up 
to that time. 

“‘When at last the entire fund had been 
raised and the mortgage paid,” said 
Doctor Truett, ‘‘I found that I had not 
only talked the people of Texas into givin 
$92,000 to Baylor: but I had also talke 
myself into attending there. So, in 1893, 
at the age of twenty-six, I enrolled as a 
college freshman. 

‘I don’t suppose there was ever a 
busier freshman or a more eager one. I 
still had the problem of earning my sup- 
port. Also, I had now settled down seri- 
ously to bea minister. So when one of the 
aiaall churches offered me a chance to 
preach, and agreed to pay me four hun- 


| dred dollars a year for experimenting on 


them, I accepted gladly. I continued to 
be pastor there all through my four years 
at the university. Before I finished they 
had raised my salary to one thousand 
dollars, and I had married.” 
Truett’s marriage to Miss Josephine 
oe who was a fellow student at 
aylor, is one of the truly important 
events of his life. She 1s the ideal minister’s 
wife. She has made herself a buffer be- 
tween him and a million details. Doctor 
Truett’s friends frequently wonder at his 
endurance under the strain of his gigantic 
job. Half of the answer lies in his rugged 
ody and unusual vitality, an inheritance 
from the sturdy discipline of the farm. 
The other half lies in Mrs. Truett, her 
sheltering oversight, and her beautiful 
consecration to her husband’s work. 
In the summer of 1897, just a few weeks 
following his graduation from Baylor, the 
oung minister and his wife went to 
Dallas to live, responding to the call of the 
First Baptiste Church. It was a momen- 
tous move. The church numbered seven 
hundred and fifteen members, and was al- 
ready one of the chief churches of Texas. 


ERHAPS no man in the South raises as 

much money for good causes as does 
Doctor Truett. The hale school which he 
founded as a boy has grown into Hiawassee 
Junior College, the center of a vigorous 
cultural life among the mountaineers of 
his native region. Baylor University 1s 
now a strong institution, with more than 
3,500 students in 1925, and a cluster of 
graduate and professional schools in addi- 
tion to the pioneer university of Truett’s 
day there. The magnificent three-million- 
dollar Baylor Hospital in Dallas is another 
fruit of the Truett zeal for social service 


| and of the Truett faculty of getting people 


to do what he wants them to do. 

His own church in Dallas is a testi- 
monial to his power—a_ million-dollar 
plant, built to accommodate not only the 
congregation of 5,500 members, but also 
to house the Sunday-school of 6,100, and 
the other auxiliary bodies. It is not a 
wealthy church, but you can see what it 
has become under the Truett leadership 
when you know that on a single Sunday in 
1919 an offering was taken for denomina- 
tional causes (the Baptist Seventy-five- 
Million Campaign), and the contributions 
from this one congregation were $507,850. 

‘“‘How do you get people to pive?” JT 
asked. 


“T just tell them what the situation ts: 
I put the facts before them clearly, and 
leave it to their consciences.” 

“And you always make a donation 
yourself?” I asked. 

“It wouldn’t seem right if I didn’t,” 
he answered. “I can’t sincerely ask 
people to do a thing that I haven’t done 
myself. And my work could never succeed 
—oh, I know I’d never get anywhere with 
my poor preaching—if it lacked sincerity. 
After TPve made my little contribution, | 
can speak without restraint; I am free.” 

Doctor Truett says his ‘little contribu- 
tion,” but people who know him well tel! 
me that his gifts are so numerous and so 

enerous that he is frequently without 
unds. A wealthy friend gave Doctor 
Truett an undivided interest in an oil 
lease. He returned it with thanks, ex- 
plaining that he could have no affairs out- 
side of his ministry. 

Several years ago, members of the 
church purchased a home site in one of the 
secluded residential sections of Dallas and 
buile a house there on plans drawn by 
Doctor and Mrs. Truett. It is not the 
church property, but the personal prop- 
erty of the react deeded to them 1n fee 
simple. ‘‘We are sure that whatever the 

astor gives away, he cannot give away 
bis home, for the homestead law of Texas 
is very strict!” said the layman who told 
me of this. 


THE freedom of country life was greatly 
missed by Doctor Truett in the early 
ears of his city ministry. He found re- 
axation in hunting. A favorite and 
frequent companion on his hunting trips 
was a prominent layman in his church, 
Captain Arnold, who knew all the game 
trails of Texas and delighted in the 
opportunity which these expeditions gave 
him to chum with his beloved pastor. 

One day, in the earlier years of Doctor 
Truett’s ministry in Dallas, he and the 
captain were in the wilds of northeast 
Texas, hunting quail. Their dogs located 
a covey, and Captain Arnold shifted his 
position so that when the quail flew up 
with a whir he was concealed in the 
undergrowth directly back ofthem. Doctor 
Truett fired, and the load hit Arnold in 
the leg. 

Before the wounded man could be got 
back to the settlement and to medical 
attention, blood poisoning had set in. 
He died a few days later. 

No one can picture the agony of the 
ae under this experience. He shut 

imself up in his home, and slept neither 

day nor night. Messages of sympathy and 
condolence poured in from all over the 
city and state and nation, but he was 
secluded in his home, and saw few outside 
of his family. At the midweek service 
another stood in his pulpit. 

Near the end of the week it was an- 
nounced that Doctor Truett would take 
the Sunday night service, as usual. A sigh 
of relief went up all over the city, and 
nearby Methodist and Presbyterian pas- 
tors adjourned their services to unite with 
Doctor Truett. When he appeared in the 
pulpit his eyes were great hollows from the 
week’s sleeplessness, and his sensitive 
face was deeply marked with lines of 
suffering. 

“Butshis voice! I shall never forget 
his voice that ‘night, as we heard for the 
first time the note of sadness and pathes 
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“I will call for you about eight sharp, Miss 
Friend. I can’t hardly wait. Be ready like you 
promised, so that we ain't late in meeting Jim. 
He don't stand aroun’ 
fornobody, 
know."’ 


you 
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Six Mistakes in 
English ina 
Single Statement 


|: is easy to make a good first impression. 


— 


Good clothes, fair manners, are all that 

you need. But when you speak or write, 
then you begin to reveal yourself in your 
true light. Your use of English at once 
shows your breeding or lack of it. The ex- 
cellent first impression begins to disappear 
if you make one mistake in English; and if 
your mistakes are frequent, you are doomed 
to be thought of as ‘‘crude and uneducated.”’ 


You may not make such obvious blunders 
as those shown, but are you sure you do not 
make other errors that are quite as offensive 
to the ears of the cultured? 
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which now we know so well,” said one of 
the members, describing the event for me. 
‘It seemed to carry the burden of all the 
grief in the world. 

“That week’s ordeal was heartbreaking 
for the pastor; but there is no doubt that 
it is the crucial experience of his life. It 
is the event which has molded him more 
than any other. No one can come to him 
with a sorrow greater than his sorrow. 
His vast capacity for helping people in 
trouble, as well as his power in ahs pulpit, 
is born of the tragedy which remade him.” 


THE echo of that crucial experience 
sounds in all his preaching. In the pul- 
pit he is a spirit on fire. He preaches for 
conversions, and gets them at the close of 
every sermon. in his regular church 
services he averages fifty to seventy-five 
converts a month. is preaching is 
markedly free of the mannerisms, the 
levity, and the barn-storming methods so 
frequently characteristic of evangelism. 

“Human life, with its influence and its 
capabilities, is too precious for a man to 
trifle with or misuse,” said Doctor Truett. 
‘The function of the pulpit, above all else, 
is to help human life to realize its true 
destiny. There is no task on earth greater 
than the minister’s.”’ 

“But isn’t the minister losing his grip 
and his influence in our complex ac ien 
life?” I asked. 

“‘Of course conditions are not as they 
were,” answered Doctor Truett. ‘When 
I was a boy it was an event to go to church. 
There was nowhere else to go. To-day the 
competition is multitudinous, and the 
demands upon the preacher are more 
critical. He is subjected to a closer 
scrutiny. He is not so much taken for 
granted as he was in my grandfather’s day. 
And with the new knowledge crowding 
every field of life, with seeming miracles 
like the airplane and the radio become 
commonplaces, the preacher 1s put on his 
mettle as never before, perhaps, in history. 

‘But these conditions do not minimize 
the office of preacher; they magnify it, 
and demand only men of the highest 
caliber to fill the office. The most virile, 
the most robust, the most challenging 
business in the world to-day is the 
preacher’s calling. He must be sincere, 
above all things. A man is a ghastly 
falsehood if he dees not speak and live the 
truth. He should be such an honest, 
genuine, sincere, benevolent man that his 
community would trust its life in his 
hands. When such men do enter the 
pulpit, the people hear them gladly. 


““NOMPLEX as civilization is, the 

preacher has these factors on his 
side: First, the human conscience; sec- 
ond, the Bible; and, third, God. Your 
conscience drives you to seek something 
beyond the mists. The appeal of the 
Bible is elemental and universal, and the 
Book can never be superseded. And 
then—God is on our side, the Divine 
reaching down into human experience 
and working with man and for man. 

“If the preacher will stay by the central 
truths of the Bible and will present them, 
with a life in consonance with his preach- 
ing, he will find a hearing. Noble sacri- 
ficial living may be the greatest form of 
the sermon. As some thinker said, ‘Re- 
ligion is not so much taught as caught.’ 
And Phillips) Brooks summed it) up 


when he said, ‘Religion is not alo -| +: 
things that a man does, but a nex - 
that he lives.’ 

‘“A senior law student came tor 
study the other day. ‘I can’t believe sig 
prese ning: he said, ‘but I believe ins 

told him that everything I am ist 
direct result of the gospel I preach. 'B: 
I haven’t any God to pray to, as you é: 
he said. ‘I don’t believe in God. lai 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘put as many “ifs” as 

lease into your prayer! “Gods thee 
ie God, give me light, if there be a 
ight. 

“‘That prayer has helped many a nz 
out of the bewilderment of doubt ax 
despair. Prayer is necessary to th ce 
ception of religious truth.” 

_ “But when a person is just coldly pr: 
tical,’”’ I asked, “‘and must have hr: 
facts, how do you handle doubt then” 

“By the appeal to reason. People «ae 
frequently into my study facing the grit 
mystery. Death has suddenly swoop]- 
down upon the family circle; they hit] 
been confronted for the first time dite: | 
with the separation of loved ones x]- 
they want to know, to know, wha t]-- 
future promises. 

“One such came the other day, a fave 
who had lost an only son. Could | x2 
him any proof that he would see hisbs 
again? He did not want Bible ver 
quoted, he did not want New Testane: 
miracles cited, he said; but he wanted J... 
to tell him out of my own expen] 
whether there is any reasonable bass tt] " 
the hope of life beyond death. | 

“Yes, I told him, there is. God hif.. 
put eternity into the human heart, 2 - 
nothing short of the eternal will sat}. 
Nowhere in nature do you find an instscy 
false. This deep-seated yearning of Uy 
human heart is as truly an instinct “]- 
nature as is the turning of the new bre’ 
of birds oceanward to fly across unkicr} 
wastes to an unknown island land. Py 
birds know nothing of the land. It. 
more within their physical experience 
scientific knowledge than the realm *§- 
yond the grave is within our phi% 
experience and scientific knowledge. 
simply trust their instinct, and ther“ 
not eoppoieel. The instinct for #9 . 
mortality is the prophecy of its furry . 
ment.” 7 


ASKED Doctor Truett what singt at 
sult of his ministry is the most rm" 
able, in his own opinion. He was *= 
several minutes before he answered: 
‘I don’t believe I could single = 
result as the most remarkable. - Z 
things happen every week that tom” 
clear evidence of the truth and por 
religion. ee 
‘I was preaching one week na 
seat in western Texas, and in the congr 
tion at the opening service W357 °-7- 
rough-looking man who wore spuss°"” 
boots and a six-shooter at his belt. “ 
sat unmoved all through the meetin -’ 
at its close got up and walked out. 
““T had ee | him particularly, < 
asked some of the people about - 
‘That’s Big Jim,’ they said; and a 
never see him again. He always come: 
first night of a meeting, to sort o! © 
the preacher, maybe, but he nevel* 
up again.’ They also told me ™' - 
Jim’s gun had four notches in the!” 
and-that!there was the chance 
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notch being added soon, as he had a feud 
on with another bad man. 

**The next night, as the meeting was 
starting, Big Jim slipped in the door and 
took a back seat. My sermon that night 
was preached at one man. [ could see that 
he was listening intently, and oh, how I 
prayed as I preached—prayed that | 
might say the word that Big Jim needed. 

“Somehow, I did say it. At the close of 
the sermon he got up from his seat far 
back in the rear of the church and came 
stumbling down the aisle. He was mutter- 
ing as he came, drawling it out, as though 
he were talking to himself: ‘You say 
there’s salvation for me? Why, I’m the 
worst sinner out of hell! I’ve killed men! 
My handsare all bloody! I’m that chiefest 
of sinners you’ve been a-talking about.’ 

**It was a real conversion, too. Big Jim 
sought out the man he had bandied and 
threatened to shoot, and made peace with 
him. He made restitution as far as it was 
possible for him to redeem his past. He 
lived a new life from that night, became 
one of the genuinely good and useful men 
of his community, and has always been in 
my remembrance as one of the sure proofs 
of the power of Christ to transform a 
human being and revitalize a life.” 

There are countless other stories to 
illustrate Doctor Truett’s power as a 
teacher of Christianity. It is these con- 
tacts between the pastor and the individual 
—and usually the individual in trouble— 
that have welded Doctor Truett so in- 
dissolubly into the hearts and lives of 
Dallas. 

And the bond is indissoluble, as many 
tests have proved. The first test came 
within a few years after his pastorate with 
the Dallas church. A vacancy occurred in 
the presidency of Baylor University, and 
the trustees turned to the man who at a 
critical time in the life of the institution 
had saved it. The offer was very tempting 
to Doctor Truett. But he answered that 
he could not think of leaving the active 
ministry. 

The calls he has received since then 
would make a long list. Rich churches in 
big cities of the East have invited him to 
come to their pastorates. Finding that he 
did not jump at the invitation, they have 
urged him, and sent delegations to influ- 
ence him. But no one has yet been able 
to convince him that he can render the 
same service elsewhere that he does in 
Dallas and in Texas and in the Southland. 


"THOUGH Doctor Truett will not sepa- 
rate himself from Dallas permanently, 
he ts constantly responding to calls for his 
service in outside places. Durie the last 
year of the World War he spent six months 
in France with the soldiers. He averages 
one public address every day of the year, 
and invariably the aildeeks is a sermon. 

One of the outside places where Doctor 
Truett goes every summer is a cowboy 
camp in the Davis Mountains of western 
Texas. His engagement here began many 

ears ago, when the cowboys, hearing of 
his fame as a preacher, invited him to 
come out and be their guest. They let him 
know that he was expected to be a preach- 
ing guest, but not a paying guest—and 
invited him to bring his family and make a 
vacation of it. 

“Mrs. Truett and my eldest, and then 
only, daughter went with me on this first 
trip,” he related. “It was a long, fatiguing 


She hated to tell him 


F-late her brother seemed much 

discouraged. He was being left 
out of things—dances, dinners — 
and somehow “‘the girl’’ never had 
an open date. His sister knew the 
cause. 


She hated to tell him, because it 
was such a personal thing. 


* *« * 
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Go ahead, man; 


get young! 
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journey, partly by rail, then in wagons to 
the camp. We arrived at the end of the 
day, and the combination of the trip and 
the bracing mountain air made me 
ravenously hungry. 

‘“‘The cowboys are exceedingly hospi- 
table, and no one in their camp can remain 
hungry long. They kill a couple of beeves 
every day—five on Saturday to last over 
Sunday—and the food was just set out on 
tables in prodigal plenty. I ate in pro- 
portion to my appetite, and was thinking 
that I would turn in early and get a 
night’s rest, when a delegation of cow 
approached me. 

‘‘Parson, you goin’ to give us some 
preachin’ now, aint ye?’ they asked. 

***Do you expect a sermon now?’ I said. 
‘Why, I've just landed here.’ I did not 
tell them that it was my practice never to 
eat a meal just before preaching. 

“The cowboys eyed me searchingly. 
One of them shifted his big hat to a new 
angle on his head, rubbed his bronzed chin, 
and said: 

**“ Parson, can’t you shoot quick?’ Then 
he continued, in his leisurely drawl, 
“’Cause, if you can’t shoot quick, I reckon 
we sent for the wrong parson.’ 

““T realized the situation now and saw 
that it was distinctly up to me. ‘Yes, 
boys, I can shoot quick if you give me 
something to shoot at,’ I said. 

‘**Shoot at us fellows,’ answered the 
spokesman. ‘We’re plumb ready.’ 

*““*Where can we hold the service?’ I 
asked, and the cowboy leader waved his 
hand in a grand sweep. ‘You can have the 
whole range, Parson, from here clean to 
the mountains, fifty miles and more.’ 


a ELL,” continued Doctor Truett, 

“I saw that I should indeed have 
to shoot quick. You know, cowboys are a 
very elemental, simple, unspoiled folk. 
First impressions are lasting. They either 
like you or they don’t like you, and there 
isn’t any in-between. 

‘**We’ll hold the service right here,’ [ 
said. “The women will sit on the porch 
over there under the cottonwoods. You 
men can stand, or sit, or lean, as you 
please.’ 

‘** Now you're talking, Parson!’ said the 
a aca as the cow oe began to seat 
themselves on the ground. 

“I asked them if they could sing, and 
they said they could sing ‘A Hot Time in 
the Old Town To-night.’ I proposed 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.’ They made a 
try at it, and with the help of the ladies 
did pretty well. Then I suggested ‘Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,’ and they sang that. 

*‘All during these preliminaries I was 
searching my mind, wondering what I 
should say to this remarkable audience, so 
willing and eager to hear. The last hymn 
suggested the theme, and I spoke to them 
of the Love of God. They heard it, all 
attention, and the silence was tense at the 
end. Never since have I seen the stars 
glitter so brightly as they did that night in 
the crisp atmosphere of the ranges. The 
sermon ended with a prayer. Then every- 
one arose. No word was spoken, no sign 
given, no physical response of any kind. 

“Everybody went to bed at once—the 
women to the two rooms of the little 
cabin, the men on the ground under the 
glittering stars. 

“TI couldn’t sleep very well, and after 


ys 


| trying forvacwhile I sat up. Presently a 
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cowboy got up, then the one beside him. 

ey threw off their blankets and came 
over to me. ‘Parson,’ they said, ‘we’ve 
got something we want to tell vou. 

“*I arose, and the two men led the way 
down a trail through the sagebrush. They 
walked about two hundred yards without 
Saying a word. Then they stopped. ‘We 
just wanted to tell you, Parson,—me an’ 

ill—that if you keep up that lick o’ 
preachin’ you give us to-night, we'll all be 
convarted, every plumb one of us, shore.’ 

**T put out my hand and gripped theirs. 
‘Boys, I’ll do my best,’ I promised. And 
then in silence the three of us walked back 
to our blankets and lay down.” 


Tear was more than twenty years ago, 
and Doctor Truett has been going there 
ever since. He has a standing engagement 
for August with the cowboys of the Davis 
Mountains. They claim him as their 
parson and call themselves his boys. 

**] have never addressed a group of 
people who are more deeply reverent of 
the sacred things of life and more sensitive 
to the appeal of religion,” said this veteran 
preacher, who has addressed great city 
congregations, denominational confer- 
ences, and national and international 
conventions of churchmen. 

‘* Their favorite name for our Lord is the 
Master, and they pronounce it ‘Mayster’ 
with a drawl that I like to hear. One 
night, out there in the mountains, at the 
close of the sermon, a cowboy whom we 
all knew as Sam started down the aisle. 
Sam had been passing through an acute 


- stage of delirium tremens, and he looked it. 


As he approached me, Sam began to talk. 

‘“**Lemme get this straight, Parson,’ he 
said, ‘You mean to tell me that if I come 
under the Mayster he'll help me fight the 
devils what are a-eating me up 

‘* Before I could answer, cowboys were 
standing up all over the arbor calling out 
to Sam from all sides: 

‘**That’s the idear, Sam, old boy.’ 

‘*“That’s the truth, and no lying.’ 

*“*You bet your life He will, Sam.’ 

‘‘Sam came under the Mayster that 
night, and this time the sobering process 
lasted. 

‘*And for myself,” Doctor Truett told 
me, ‘‘I confess a deep indebtedness to my 
cowboy parish. They have helped to 
educate me, and I know I am a better 
preacher because of the challenge of this 
unspoiled audience, so eager to hear, so 
respectful and reverent and responsive, so 
quick to discern any false note. 

“The cowboys have taught me many 
things, which i gratefully acknowledge: 
the invigorating quality of complete frank- 
ness, the effectiveness of the direct method, 
the worth of simple words and plain speech, 
and, above all—to shoot straight!” 


EDGAR A. GUEST stoutly main- 
tains throughout his article next 
month that a truly sane Christmas 
would be a most miserable one. He 
is, for instance, in favor of giving 
what sensible people call ‘‘foolish’’ 
gifts—gifts prompted by sentiment 
and not by cold reason. ‘‘There are 
365 days in the year in which to be 
wise and practical,’’ he says, ‘‘there- 
fore, for one day let’s show our 
hearts.”’ The title of this appealing 
article is “‘Christmas in My Home.” 
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The Talk of Ten Thousand “Neighborhoods 


Speeding from household to household—spreading from city to city—the 
fame of the new Colonial Roper has surpassed any range in all the 40 years 
of Roper experience. They exclaim its beauty, inspired by architecture. On 
every tongue is the praise of its savings of woman’s time— equaled only by 
its savings of food and fuel. As never before, Roper Complete Oven Con- 
trol has revealed itself in its tremendous significance—and women realize 
that only Roper can give the advantages of Roper Complete Oven Control. 


THE BABY ROPER gives little folks all the joy of having something “‘just like 
mother’s.’’ ‘The doors open and close; the grates lift out; it is a perfect 
miniature for only $1. Send today and get one for your little girl. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
Rockford, Illinois 


Pacviic Coast Branch: 135 Bluxome St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE Gia 
AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL 
ARE ON THE RANGE YOU BUY. 


| MAIL THIS—For a Baby Roper : 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
Rockford, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1 for which please 
send me ‘‘ The Baby Roper. °° 


Name eoec oeesoe 
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‘Why Multiply 
Your Sorrow? 


Vic sorrow over the passing of a 
loved one may be an endless road 
through all the years to come if you are 
in any way negligent of the remains. 


On the other hand, think what great 
comfort it will always be to know that 
there is the utmost of protection, a 
protection so positive and permanent 
that never a particle of moisture can 
enter, 


Such protection ¢s available for the 
asking. The Clark Grave Vault, de- 
signed according to an immutable law 
of Nature, has made the grave a peace- 
ful, undisturbed resting place. Being 
made of metal, this vault is not po- 
rous. Keystone copper steel is used for 
greatest rust resistance. 


Never in a quarter of a century has a 
Clark Grave Vault failed. Not once 
has moisture entered. 


Leading funeral directors recommend 
this vault and give with it a fifty year 
guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete provection 
1s no protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It isa means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, the 
vault is not a Clark. 


Jones Catches "Em Young But He 
Doesn't Treat "Em Rough > 


(Continued from page 63) 


manufacturer, for sixty thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Jones paused to lean a little nearer. 

“But during all those years,” he went 
on earnestly, ‘I wasn’t entirely content 
with the city. At home, I was trying to 
make ‘of my three acres a little aatch of 
country. T put out food, so that birds 
came and nested in my trees and in the 
shrubbery near my door. I had taught 
them to come to my hand and I had 
learned to imitate many of their calls. I 
was contented in summer; but in winter 
the birds would go and I’d be lonely. 

I wanted pets the year ‘round. 
bought a variety of pheasants. They be- 
came so tame that they would eat from 
my table. The beauty of their plumage 
and the picture they made on my lawn 
led me to search for other beautiful birds. 
In a few years I had a collection which 
included herons, cranes, peafowls, eagles, 
owls, and innumerable small native birds. 


“ORE day a hunter showed me a pair 
of fox puppies. They were like two 
pa puppy dogs, and I bought them at 


sight. 

ee Thar'll be the end of your birds,’ a 
neighbor warned me when I took the 
foxes home. ‘Those foxes will clean the 
place when they get big.’ 

“When the foxes were full grown I 
called that neighbor in. They were as 
tame as dogs. The birds and foxes ate at 
the same table in the yard together. 

‘** How'd you do it?’ he asked. 

*“*Simply by teaching them to come to 
me for food, instead of going to the birds,’ 
I answered. 

‘“‘My place gained a wide reputation. 
Folks from all over the country came to 
see my pets. Visitors told me where I 
could buy other young animals, and often 
they brought animals they had captured, 
to sell to me. Presently my household 
included badgers, marmots, coyotes, por- 
cupines, squirrels—in all, almost a hun- 
dred different creatures.” 

With the growing popularity of the 
automobile, Mr. Jones foresaw the fall of 
the horse from public favor. Accordingly, 
he sold his magazine, withdrew from his 
various horse interests, and decided to 
retire to a spot just outside of Minneapolis, 
at Minnehaha Falls. 

“The ground about Minnehaha Falls,” 
he told me, “‘was little better than waste 
land. It had long been a dream of mine 
to buy and beautify it. I envisioned a 
home there that would be a replica of the 
Longfellow house in New England. The 
name I chose for the place was Longfellow 
Gardens. 

‘As I began to build, I also laid out a 
private park for my animals, planting 
trees ae shrubbery, and making it all as 
attractive as I could. Hardly had I 
completed Longfellow Gardens and had 
moved in, when people from all over Min- 
nesota began to come to see the place. 
They came in such numbers that I had 
to put up afence. Still they came. Hup- 
ing to check the avalanche of visitors, 
J announced that an admission)'!/fee 


would be charged. More came than before. 

‘Suddenly it occurred to me that here 
was an opportunity to do what I had been 
wanting to do all of my life—make the 
collection and study of wild animals a 
business. There was no ‘zoo’ in the 
Northwest. Evidently the people were 
hungry for such a thing. I resolved to 
give them what they wanted. 

“Mind you, I was fifty-five years old. 
I knew absolutely nothing of the larger 
wild creatures, such as lions, tigers, bears, 
and elephants. 

“The winter of 1906-07 I spent im 
Europe. I visited all the larger and more 
famous zoos, talked with their managers 
and directors, studied their methods, and 
made numerous purchases of smaller 
foreign animals and birds. Then I came 
home and made a similar study of the 

rominent zoos and menageries in the 

nited States. Here I rented elephants, 
camels, lions, tigers, and others of the more 
expensive larger animals. 

‘There was a public opening of Long- 
fellow Gardens in the spring, to whic 
thousands came. Many of the v'sitors 
had read in the papers of how my birds 
came at m call. They insisted that J 
appear, and call the birds and do other 
stunts. The idea of training animals to 

erform in public followed naturally. 

hus, instead of retiring as I had planned, 
I was starting on a new and strange 
venture.” 

Three years after its opening, Long- 
fellow Gardens was so profitable that Mr. 
Jones began purchasing all of his animals 
outright instead of renting them. He 
also began to breed his own animals. He 
has continued this policy since, and some 
of his finest exhibits, notably sixteen of 
his famous Nubian lion group of twenty- 
one, have been born in the gardens. His 
purchases have been made from collectors 
and trappers in every part of the world. 

“Lions range in value from $1,000 to 
$2,500,” he went on to explain. “The 
performing groups are higher, according 
to the perfection of their performance. 
Elephants cost $2,500 up to $10,000, much 
depending upon size, perfection, dispo- 
sition, and extent of education. Tigers 
are becoming rare, and a good specimen 
now rates at from $1,500 to $5,000. 


. [i WAS four years after the opening of 

the Gardens when I decided to do my 
own training. The first really dangerous 
pupil I had was Rajah, a full-grown Ben- 
gal tiger. Rajah had been trapped in the 
jungle, placed in an iron-bound bamboo 
crate and shipped to America. He was 
still in that crate when he arrived at 
Longfellow Gardens. At the approach of 
a person, he would throw himself bodily 
against the bamboo bars. It would have 
meant anyone’s life to have entered the 
cage. 

“I transferred him to a larger iron- 
barred cage and left him to himself for a 
month arlonece not bothering him at all 
except to feed/him. I didn’t speak or 
tarrylat his cage,simply put in his food, 
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Are You Afraid to Face the 
about YOURSELF’ 


There are occasions in the life of every man when he realizes 
how miserably he has fallen below what others had expected of 
him and what he had dreamed for himself. The ‘‘big’’ man 
faces the truth, and does something about it. 
man finds an excuse for his failure, and does nothing. What are 
your answers when you ask yourself questions like these? 


Am I not drifting along 
aimlessly? 


What, after all, is my 
purpose in life? 


Once I had real ambi- 
tions—are they un- 
attainable? 


Am I trusting too 
much to chance to 
bring me success? 


What is my greatest 
weak point? 


The ‘‘lictle’’ 


Is it lack of will, poor 
memory, mental la- 
ziness, mind-wan- 
dering, or what? 


Am I too old now ever 
to do anything worth 


while? 


Am I “licked”’ by life, 


am I a ‘‘quitter’’? 


What can I do now to 
‘find myself’’? 


How 650,000 people have “found themselves” 
through Pelmanism 


I you are in a “‘blind alley’’ of life, 
trying to grope your way out, you 
shoul ad st ae once lia Pel- 
manism has already done for over 
650,000 people. 

Pelmanism awakens the pony pase 
powers in you. It is a scientific sys- 
tem of mind-training; it takes the 
well-established principles of psychol- 
ogy, simplifies them so that they can 
be understood by everybody, and ar- 
ranges them into a really remarkable 
svstem, which is designed to re-arouse 
and to train certain mental faculties, 
which in most of us lie absolutely 
dormant and atrophied. 


What It Has Done 


Pelmanism originated in Great Britain. 
Members of the roval family, leading states- 
men, distinguished military and naval oth- 
cers, world-famous authors, artists, actors, 
editors and publicists, leaders in industry 
and finance, people of che highest distinc- 
tion in the Empire—became just as enthust- 
astic Pelmanists as clerks and ‘‘tommies”’ 


and day-laborers. 


When the movement spread to America 
the same story was repeated—captains of 
industry and finance, men of affairs, jurists, 
writers, leading business men, professional 
people of all types—adopted Pelmanism as 


enthusiastically as wage-earners and college 


students. 


And now, over 650,000 


people in 
every part of the world, men and women 
usually of the highest type of intelligence, 


have adopted an 
them “fin 


use Pelmanism to help 
themselves. ”’ 


_The Kind of People Who 


Advocate Pelmanism 


Is ic not clear that there must be some- 
thing of great value in) Pelmanism = wheo 
distinguished men and women like the fol- 


lowing advise vou to take it ee 
of other names like these couk 


space allowed.) 


General Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, 


founder of che Bov Nour. . 


NMlovement, 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 
tounder ot the Juvenile 
Court ot Denver. 


Frank P. Walsh, for- 
ter Chairman of National 
War Labor Board. 


Major General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, 
Director of Milicary On- 
servations, Impertal Gea- 
eral Scat. 


Admiral Lord Beres- 
ford, G. C. B,G. C., 
V.O. 


T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘Fath<: 
of the House of Com- 
moas.”* 


H.R. H. Prince Char- 
les of Sweden. 


CHundreds 


be added if 


Jerome K. Jerome, 
author and dramatist. 


General Sir O'Moore 
Creagh, V.C.,G.C. 8, 
GOs J. 


George Lunn, formerl- 
fir) Governor of Stace at 


New York 


' Sir Harry Lauder, <<l<- 


braced comedian. 


Sir Harry Johnson, 


authoe and dramaztsc. 


Sir Arthur Quiller- 
ouch, dramatist. 


W. L. George, author. 


A. Gillespie, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Clust:, Psabody 
Ros 


Send for Free Book—No 
Obligation 


When people of this type find that there 
is “something in Pelmanism,’’ can : you 
afford to ignore its possibilities for you? 

‘We will be glad to send you, without 
charge, a book called “Scientific Mind- 
Training.”” This tells the complete story 
of Pelmanism, what it is and what it does; ° 
it ts filled with stories—some of them almost 
unbelievable—of people whose lives have 
been completely fae over by Pelmanism. 

To send for this book involves vou in no 
obligation; nor will vou be bothered by 
salesmen. Ic will be lefe to vour own judg- 
mene whether vou do not need this ASSIST- 
ANCE almost more than anveching else in 
lite. Send for che book now, before vou 
forget. 


The Pelman Institute of America 


“\poroved as a Correspondence Shool under the laws of 
the Scare ot New York) 

Suite 7711 2575 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Sasa Sve SeSBBSGEeepme2seeeeea_enea #2223 & B a 
The Pelman Institute of America 
2575 Broadway, Suite 7711. New York City 

I want vou to show me whac Pelmanism has aceually done 
for over halt a million people. Please scad me vour tree book, 


“Science Mind-Training.”” This places me under no ob tgatien 
whatever, 
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METAL LATH TO REINFORCE AND PRESERVE 


The metal base 
applied by the 


shrink, swell, 
rpor burn. 


her won et 
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By} The plasterer 
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It Was 


-autifies the 


HE was first, tonight. Ex- 

pectantly she wondered if 
‘‘Dad's’’ new dress tie were 
now a wrinkled rag. 
Subconsciously, as she waited, 
her eyes studied the details of 
ceiling and walls. 
Precious days came back to her. 
As tho only yesterday she vis- 
ioned their first plans. They 
had been doubtful of so much 
exposed plastering. 
Doubt had changed to delight when 
they learned that they need have no 


fear —that the beauty of the plastered 
surfaces could be made permanent. 


‘True as steel," she murmured —and 
smiled at their surprise when the 
I 


architect had suggested METAL lath. 
“I'm glad it was we// done.”’ 

Today Better Plastering, with its steel 
base, 1s accepted as the only interior 
finish that assures permanent beauty 
and unfailing protection from fire. 


Ask your plastering contractor —and 
write for a copy of the Bertrer Plas- 
you let your 


tering book—bcfore 


Contracts. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL for 
BETTER PLASTERING 
Ma re Bldg., Chi 


. 
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’m Glad 
=} interior of WEI] Done!” 


and passed on to other cages. Gradually 
he lost his fear of me, and began to look 
upon me as a harmless creature whose 
function it was to feed him. Then I began 
speaking to him, soothingly, a little each 
day, until he became accustomed to my 
voice. Soon, at the sound of it he would 
come to the front of his cage expectantly. 

“In pausing at his cage now I carried a 
short stick of wood about the width of a 
barrel stave at one end and shaped down 
to a hand grip at the other. One day I 
thrust this through the bars, talking to the 
tiger the while. He seized and bit the 
stick. I let him bite to his heart’s content. 
Presently he learned the stick wasn’t 
meant to harm him. 

“By this simple expedient I taught him 
to take out on the stick his instinct to bite 
and rend. Then I entered his cage. For 
about two seconds he was in doubt and, 
hence, dangerous. I promptly held out 
the wooden paddle, and he seized it, just 
as he had been doing day after day with 
the bars between us. His mind thus 
occupied with something with which he 
was familiar, he forgot his suspicion of my 
intentions in the cage. It was simply the 
she game we had played through the 

ars. 

“I repeated this until he didn’t mind 
my being in his cage. Then I looped a 
leather collar loosely over my arm and, 
while Rajah bit the paddle, I let the 
collar slip easily down over his head. 
A chain was attached to the collar. By 
oe on it gently, speaking softly, and 
using the same command over and over, 
I readily taught him to obey orders to go 
here and there. 

‘Eventually I did away with the collar, 
and directed him entirely by commands. 
He became accustomed to my touch, and 
when I stroked his back he would purr 
and rub against me like a house cat. I 
really chink he liked me. At any rate, in 
about a year’s time he became an excel- 
lent performer in public. 


| HAVE trained lions, leopards, wild 


cats, and even the puma, which is prob- 


ably the most suspicious of our American 


wild beasts, if not of all beasts. The 
secret of this training, if there is any, is in 
patience, an easy manner, and presence 
of mind. By presence of mind I mean the 
ability in an emergency to distract the 
animal’s attention from what he wants to 
do to something else. 

“Father and a balky farm horse taught 
me this. We were driving along a road 
when the horse stopped in his tracks. No 
amount of coaxing would induce him to 
go on. I slapped the lines on his back, 
spoke sharply, and finally got out and 
took his head. He stood like an iron 
horse. 

““You’re going at it all wrong,’ said 
Father. ‘You're only helping the horse 
keep his mind on being balky. He can 
think of only one thing at a time. Pick 
up one of his feet, as if there might be 
something wrong with it, slap his leg, and 
see what happens.’ 

“IT did so. The horse was puzzled a 
moment, then he began to wonder why I 
was looking at his foot. That thought 
crowded out the balky notion. When I 
got back in the carriage, he trotted right 
off as if nothing had happened. 

“Wild animals can be distracted like- 


wise. They, too, think of one thing at a 
time, and thus the human mind can 
control theirs. My lead lion 1s a hand- 
some, big fellow named Nero, who is the 
smartest, and at the same time the most 
aggressive lion in the performing troupe. 
One day the performance was late, and I 
unconsciously began to hurry it. Above 
all, Nero won’t be hurried. He began to 
resent the imposed haste, and the more 
he resented the angrier he became. 
Finally, with a snarl, he planted himself in 
the center of the ring, bent on making 
trouble. 

“Now he expected me to hurry on with 
the act, and he was all set to fight when 
I did. Instead, I abruptl halted the act, 
stooped, and acted as if I had dropped 
something for which I was hunting. On 
top of this surprise to Nero, I ordered 
‘Seats,’ the familiar command to the 
lions to return to their places. Nero 
wondered ‘Now, what?’ and went to his 
place as meekly as a puzzled puppy. 
Chen I resumed the act, slowly, and Nero 
went on with it, his resentment entirely 
vanished. 

““Maybe you’ve noticed that children 
are much like that—and grown folks also. 
Johnny will forget all about his hurt 
hnger at mention of a ball game. Two 
men in an angry argument will quit it 
without ceremony to run toa fire. So, you 
see, folks and animals have more traits in 
common than you might think.” 


o Waal is the most important thin 
to remember in handling animals?’ 

“To keep one’s temper, and, above all, 
not to be irritating—another rule which 
applies equally as well to dealing with 

eople. Animals are extremely sensitive. 

hey can instinctively determine if you 
are out of humor and in an angry mood, 
even though you let no angry word or act 
give you away. Your humor largely 
determines their humor. If you can’t 
keep your temper under control—and it's 
often tried, too—you will never get far 
with animals.” 

“‘Have you ever struck an animal?” 

“Not harshly,” exclaimed Mr. Jones. 
““Punch a man in the nose, and if he has 
any kind of spunk at all he will punch 
back. Well, most animals have spunk; 
what’s more, they have excellent memo- 
ries. They never forget a blow, or the cut 
of a whip. If they don’t get it back to you 
then, they will later. 

“Of course, the dispositions of animals, 
like that of people, vary. I can take more 
liberties with some than others. But we 
all get along together, and I know I have 
gained by the association.” 

“Which are the most intelligent of all?” 
I questioned. 

“TI chink the sea lions are,” said Mr. 
popes “At first they are hostile, and 

ark as if to attack. But they become 
tame in less than a month, learn more 
readily than any other animal, and seem 
to enjoy human companionship.” 

Mr. Jones recently presented Long- 
fellow Gardens to Minneapolis, to becom: 
the permanent property of the city within 
ten years. His efforts, in the meantime, 
are being devoted to perfecting an organi- 
zation which, when he gives up the reins, 
will be capable of carrying on the work 
as he has done it for the past seventeen 
years. 
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floors clean | 


and bright 
| This new easy 


economical way 


E Johnson Wax treatment takes 
only a few minutes—there are no 
messy rags and pails—nor any stoop- 
ing. And afterwards your floors can 
be kept in beautiful condition with 
half the care. Washing is seldom nec- 
—a dry mop quickly removes 
accumulated dust from the hard, 
smooth, dirt-repellent surface. 


Just pour Johnson's Liquid Wax on 
a Lamb s-wool Mop and apply a thin, 
even coat. This cleans the floor and, 
at the same time, deposits a protect- 
ing film of Wax. Then a few easy 
strokes of the Weighted Brush or Elec- 
tric Polisher will quickly bring up a 
durable, easy-to-care-for polish. 


Low Maintenance Cost 


Records show that in one large of- 
fice building the entire cleaning, wax- 


7: 2 FS 


son's Liquid Wax—a Lamb’s-wool 
Mop for applying the Wax—and a 
Weighted Brush for polishing. For 
large areas we recommend that floor 


or eo ee 


$6.65 Floor Polishing 


ing and labor cost on thousands of polishing be done electrically with a Outfit — $5.00 
' > pr, It consists of: 
square feet of waxed linoleum aver Pe ee ae Spee har 
ages but a quarter of acent per square W Pioud Wer. $1.40 
Ele tri Flo P li her 1 Johnson Lamb’s-wool 
foot per month. ctric Floor Polis [a pep are 1.50 
; . ; ; 1 Johnson Weighted 
All the leading manufacturers of This new machine cuts floor main- (eee Brae sss + 4 S20 
pautifying . . © « «© ee 


linoleum recommend Johnson's Liquid 
Wax for polishing, preserving and pro- 
tecting inlaid linoleum. One of these 
firms says “‘Wax is like armor for lin- 
oleum floors—tramping feet never ac- 
tually touch the linoleum. And after a 
linoleum floor has been waxed the daily 
cleaning is simple. Wet mopping is en- 
tirely unnecessary. A scrubbing should 
be required not more than two, three 
or four times a year.” 

A Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit 
is all you need to keep floors in fine 
condition. This outfit includes John- 


tenance costs in half. It is simple! 
Easy to operate! Light in weight! 
Nothing to get out of order! Runs 
from any light socket. Polishes under 
desks and other low furniture without 
moving them. Built to last a lifetime 
and guaranteed absolutely. Priced sur- 
~q _— prisingly low. 

apalonet | You can rent a John- 

—— son's Wax Electric Floor 
OHASC Polisher by the day for a 
nominal sum from any 
store maintaining a John- 
son Service Department. 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, RaAcINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX 


This offer good at dept.,drug, furniture, 
grocery. hdwe. and paint stores. 


Saving of 


A 
=i $1.65 
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Not a hair 


out of place 


His hair as smooth as if 
freshly combed .... Her 
charming bob fashionably 
close to her head, softly lus- 
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S your hair always pleasing? 
Perfectly groomed? You can 
make it so with Stacomb. 


A touch of Stacomb in the 
morning makes the most unman- 
ageable hair stay exactly as you 
want it all day. 


Smooth and radiant 


with health 


With this wonderful cream you 
can have the kind of hair you have 
always admired. Velvety smooth 
—not a hair out of place. 


Stacomb also helps prevent dan- 
druff. Try Stacomb for just ten days. 
Now see how much better condition 
your hair is in. Not sticky or 
matted—but well kept, gleaming, 
healthy looking hair. 

Buy Stacomb today at any drug 
or department store. It comes in jars 
and tubes or in the new liquid form. 

7 Ps y 
Readers in Canada should address 
Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 727 
King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 


Tae OOe meee ere ssacoesreereeseereeresepes = ceme—ce 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. T-26 
: 113 West 18th Street, New York City 


Please send me free of charge, a generous : 


sample tube of Stacomb. 
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Why “Jimmie” Gleason Wants to 
Raise Mules 


(Continued from page 34) 


So we took the engagements that were 
offered us and worried along somehow. 

‘““Two years after ‘Is Zat So?’ was 
written, I was playing in a stock company 
in Milwaukee. As an experiment we put 
on ‘Is Zat Sof’ and the audiences lhked 
it. 

‘* Somebody saw it when it was given in 
Milwaukee, and sent word to the Century 
Play Company that there was a million 
dollars in it. That company doesn’t 
produce plays—it acts as agents in placing 
them. On the strength of that ‘million- 
dollar’ message, it took over ‘Is Zat So?’ 
and tried to find a producer for it. For 
months and months the play was peddled 
around; but no one would have it. 

‘‘Another year went by. I played in 
stock the summer of 1924, but came back 
to New York early in the autumn. It 
was then almost four years since Dick and 
I had written the piece. We had said that 
the only way to get a play was to write it. 
We had done that. Now it looked as if 
we'd have to do the producing too. 

“Dick was then on tour with a road 
company. Instead of taking an engage- 
ment myself, | went to work to force a 
production of ‘Is Zat So?’ I determined to 
get together a company and rehearse the 

lay. 

“I had to have a little money to start 
rehearsals. Dick sent me two hundred 
dollars, which was all he could scrape up. 
I didn’t have even that much; but I 
borrowed the amount and gave my note 
for it. Earl Boothe and a few other 
friends put in two hundred dollars apiece. 

“You see, I may have lacked everything 
else, but I didn’t lack faith in the play! 
And I believed that if a manager could 
see it acted, he would believe in it too. 


a Y THEORYwas almost proved cor- 

rect when we persuaded Sam Harris 
to watch a rehearsal. After it was over, he 
said, ‘That’s fine, boys. Now we'll cet 
busy and rewrite it.’ 

“Well, Mr. Harris is one of the best 
men in the profession. I was willing to do 
anything, in reason, to get him to produce 
the piece. So, for several days, I spent 
hours and hours in his offices, talking over 
the changes which he and Mr. Forrest 
advised. 

“Then I balked. My belief in the play 
was too strong. I couldn’t go back on it. 
Where I found the courage to give up that 
chance I don’t know; but I did give it up. 

“But I wouldn’t be without that 
experience for anything in the world! 
I've alwaysliked people, belheved in friend- 
ship and all that sort of thing. Bur I 
swear [To never knew folks could be as 
wonderful as I found them then. The 
members of the company were the most 


ioval bunch of human betines that ever — 


lived. They went without salaries; lived 
on their faith in the play. Three of the 
stage crew—the carpenter, the electrician, 
and the property man—did the same 
thing. 

“karl Boothe put into it every cent he 
could and his) wife aided) sand 


Pipisey 


abetted him in it, instead of telling him he 
was a fool to do it—as some women 
would. 

‘**Earl collected a thousand dollars, 
and with that we went up to Worcester, 
Massachusetts. The town is a one-night 
stand; but we gave the play there for a 
whole week. And if anybody asks you 
what is the best town in the country, you 
tell ’em it’s Worcester! 

“You'd think that week in Worcester 
would have made the New York managers 
sit up and take notice, wouldn’t you? 
But when we came back, we didn’t seem 
to have made a ripple. 


“WE DID our rehearsing in a room at 
Keen’s Chop House, because we 
couldn’t afford to do it in a theatre. One 
day I was standing outside with the stage 
director, waiting for Boothe, who was out 
trying to raise money. The rest of the 
company were up-stairs. All of us were 
broke, didn’t know where the next dollar 
was coming from—unless Boothe could 


scare u ene: We waited and 
waited, but still he didn’t come. 
“Finally the director said, ‘I can’t 


stand this! I’m going in and hold a morale 
rehearsal.’ 

‘All right,’ I said; ‘but I haven’e 
enough morale left even for that!’ 

“He went in, and I started off, just 
blindly walking the streets. After all the 
hght we had put up, it looked as if we were 
going to fail anyway. 

“But while I was wandering aimlessly 
around, a queer thing happened: [| a 
denly said to myself, ‘I’ve got ten thou- 
sand dollars in my pocket!’ 

“T didn't have a dollar. I didn’t know 
where I could get one. But I held up my 
head as if I had a million, and went 
straight to the office of Al Aarons, and 
told him I wanted to engage a theatre for 
a new production! 

‘*Got any backing?’ he demanded. 

Sure!’ I said. 

“How about the Fulton?’ he asked. 

“*¢No,’ I said; ‘I want a house right on 
Broadway.’ 

** Perhaps it was lucky for me that there 
wasn’t any Broadway theatre available 
just then. It might have called my bluff. 
But, at any rate, Mr. Aarons’s show of 
confidence was the turning point in our 
fortunes. It led to a promise from Lee 
Shubert that he would watch a rehearsal 
of the play and, if he liked it, would give 
it a production. 

“The appointment was made for two 
o'clock one afternoon at the Shubert 
Theatre. The company was there and 
waiting; but two o’clock came, two- 
thirty, and Mr. Shubert didn’t turn up. 
It seemed as if that was the last straw. 

“Well,” Gleason went on earnestly, 
“something happened then which almost 
makes me believe that Destiny does shape 
our lives. By the merest chance, George 
McLellan happened to step into the 
theatre while we were gloomily standing 
around on the stage. McLellan is an old 
frcncdbdf the Shuberts, and also more or 
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25,000.00 


Write today for this Free 
Booklet. It will help you 
answer the eleven ques- 
tions. The contest does 
not close until Novem- 
ber 30th. 


There’s still plenty of time 
to enter the Contest 


YOU have until November 30th to 
send in your answers to the eleven 
simple questions in the Squibb 
$25,000.00 Educational Contest. 

Your chance of winning one of 
the big cash awards is still as good 
as anybody’s! 

Look at the 508 wonderfully 
attractive awards shown in the 
column to the right. $2000.00, 
$1500.00, $1000.00, $500.00, $250.00, 
and so on! Even the smallest 
awards are well worth trying for. 

Glance over the ten questions in 
the contest column at the right. 
The eleventh question may be se- 
cured from the Squibb druggist 
nearest you or by sending the cou- 
pon direct. 

They are certainly not difficult 
to answer. They require no special 
or technical knowledge. 

You probably could answer most 
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of them pretty well right now. 

But to help you write even bet- 
ter answers we have prepared a 
valuable little booklet on the con- 
test which will give you additional 
information, and which contains 
the conditions of the contest. Also 
the eleventh question! 

This book will be sent to you 
if you fill out the coupon and 
send it to us at once. 

When this booklet comes to you, 
read it over carefully. Then write 
out your answers to the elevert 
questions. In return for this easy 
work, which you will find quite 
fascinating, you will stand as good 
a chance as anybody of winning 
one of the big cash awards. 

Fill out the coupon now beforé 
you forget it. A great many people 
—508 of them—are going to win. 
Why not try? . 
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In 508 Cash Awards 


Squibb Educational 
Contest 


Each advertisement of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons has an educational purpose. It 
gives information which, if followed, 
will lead to better health. To help 
accomplish this purpose, we will dis- 
tribute $25,000.00 in cash awards among 
508 contestants who give the best an- 
swers to eleven questions, ten of which 
appear below. Secure the eleventh 
question from the Squibb druggist 
nearest you, or send the coupon below. 


The Questions 
Notice that none of the contest questions 
is dificult to answer, nor does the answer- 
ing of them require professional or tech- 
nical knowledge. 


1. What is “The Danger Line” in the 
mouthP Why is it so calle 

2. How can you best guard your teeth 
against Acid Decay and your gums 
against Pyorrhea and thus maintain 
your general health? 

3. What is the important constituent of 
Squibb’s Dental CreamP Why is it 
so important? 

4. Why should a dental cream be free 
from grit or similar abrasives? 

*5. Of what value are antiseptics, germ-— 
destroying chemicals or astringents in 
a dental creamP 

*6. Why should a dental cream be free 
from substances that would be harm- 
ful when continually used in the 
mouth ? 

@7. Why is a correct dentifrice of the ut- 
most importance in the care of chil- 
dren’s mouths? 

8. Why should you have in the family 
medicine cabinet only such products 
as are approved by your physician P 

9. State one or more points of superiority 
in each of the ollowing products: 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, Squibb's 
Castor Oil, Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil, 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt, Squibb’s Bicar- 
bonate of Soda. 

10. Why is it important to consider the 

oes Ingredient’’ before you 


buy 
* Amended 
The Awards 

[st award $2,000.00 

2nd award 1,500.00 

3rd award 1,000.00 
2 = awards of 500.00 each 
3 awards of 250.00 each 
50 = awards of 100.00 each 
100 = awards of 50.00 each 
350 = awards of 25.00 each 


———— 


508 awards totaling $25,000.00 


100 Special Awards of 
$25.00 Each 


One hundred of the $25.00 awards will 
be set aside for the hundred contestants 
who give the best answers to any one 
question. Winners of the general awards 
will not be eligible for these special 
awards. Thus you may answer only 
one of the eleven questions, or if you 
answer all or any number of the eleven 
qusst oss and your answers as a whole 

oO not win a general award, you have 
a chance to win a special award. 


You need the FREE Booklet 


Contest Editor, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
P. O. Box 1132 Dept. 17-AA 
City Hall Station, New York 
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booklet, “The S uibb Educational 
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less of a business associate. He asked 
what was going on, and someone explained 
the circumstances. 

““That’s too bad!’ he said. ‘Mr. 
Shubert was up very late last night. 
However, if you will go through the play 
for me, I shall be glad to see it.’ 

“‘Of course we did, and on the strength 
of McLellan’s report Shubert agreed to 
produce the play without ever having 
seen it. We opened at Stamford, on New 
Year’s night, last January. Of course we 
weren’t safe even then. Shubert was to 
attend that performance; and if he didn’t 
like the play, he could even then refuse 
to bring it into New York. 


“THE result of all our struggles was to 
be decided in less than three hours 
that night. You've got to go through an 
experience like that to realize what it 
means. 

“Shubert almost never takes a seat 
and watches a whole performance. He 
stands for a while behind the back row 
and decides after seeing perhaps only a 
single act. But this time he really was 
to have a seat in the second row. The 
stage hands were so excited over that 
fact that they poked holes in the scenery 
in order to watch him. 

**At first he just kept nace his head 
and smiling; but after a while he simply 
threw up his hands and laughed. Laughed 
right out loud! 

‘“Al Woods was with him, and they 
both came back stage after the perform- 
ance. You know, Woods once declared 
that when a pile of manuscripts accumu- 
lates on his desk, he throws the whole lot 
up into the air. Those that fall on the 
desk he reads—the rest he sends back. 

“Of course ‘Is Zat So?’ had been sub- 
mitted to him. It had been submitted to 
everybody! So when he asked me that 
night why in thunder I hadn't given him 
a chance at it, I told him I had. 

“*T guess my manuscript was one of 
those eat fell on the floor,’ I said. 

“Well,” Gleason went on, “that’s 
pretty nearly the whole story. A few 
nights later we opened in New York. Mr. 
Shubert had insisted on getting new 
scenery for the first act, and it was after 
nine o’clock before it was finished and 
delivered at the theatre. The curtain 
didn’t go up until nine-thirty—which was 
enough to make the audience sore on the 
play ere it even started. It was long 
past midnight when we finished. 

“But that night was worth all I had 
gone through in the four years that pre- 
ceded it! There never was a more respon- 
sive house. 

“It was great, for Dick and for me, to 
have the play prove a winner. But, gee, 
it was wonderful to know that the folks 
who had stood by us through all our dis- 
couragements and disappointments could 
feel that they hadn’t made a mistake!’’ 

‘* How about ‘The Fall Guy’?” I asked. 

“That was written about two years 
after ‘Is Zat So?’” said Gleason. “George 
Abbott and I were traveling with the 
same company then, and we wrote It to- 
gether, on trains and at odd times. It was 
sold, but not produced. So we got it back. 
And after ‘Is Zat So?’ proved to be a big 
success it was easy to get “The Fall Guy’ 
put on. Everybody grabbed for it.” 

“How do you explain all this?” I 


| asked. “You spoke about Destiny and 


Chance. But successdoesn’t justhappen.” 
Gleason shifted in his chair, crossed and 
uncrossed his long legs; gave his wife a 
defiant look, then pointed his finger at her 
and blurted out, ‘“There’s the answer!’’ 

“ Jimmie!’”’ she protested. 

*‘Now, don’t you say a word,” he com- 
manded. “I know it sounds trite and 
hackneyed,” he went on, turning to me, 
“but my wife is responsible for everything 
I’ve done that’s any credit to me. We 
were married when we were very young, 
and I sort of drifted along without much 
purpose; not very energetic; getting a 
little older all the time, but not getting 
enough wiser for anybody to notice it. 

“But all the time—there she was! 
Gosh, she ought to have Loyal for her 
middle name! And, finally, even through 
my happy-go-lucky carelessness, I began 
to see what a prize I had drawn in the 
well-known matrimonial lottery. 

“Well—a man doesn’t talk much about 
things like that, but if I’m worth any- 
thing at all it’s because of my wife. Te 
began when I realized how wonderful she 
was. Then,” he laughed, ‘I started 
trying to live up to her. The past few 
years, believe me, I’ve learned a lot about 
Jimmie Gleason. I hope to make some- 
thing of him in time,” he added with a 
quizzical smile. 

““Of course,” he went on, ‘‘my whole 
life has been a preparation for what I am 
doing now. You might almost say I was 
born in the theatre. That event actually 
took place in a theatrical boarding-house, 


_ at Second Avenue and Tenth Street, right 


here in New York. But I made my début 
on the stage only two months later, when 
my mother carried me on in a play called 
‘Clouds.’ 

“You see, my father and mother were 
on the stage. é were my grandparents. 
It runs in the family. My mother still 
acts under the name ‘Mina Crolius’— 
and she is a good actress too. 

“My father often had his own company, 
and I naturally was cast for the child 
parts. | ee | the country when I was 
five years old. I was even starred when 
I was that age. For a while I went to a 
private school in New York; then I went 
to school in California, because my father 
and mother were in San Francisco. But 
my education was rather an intermittent 
affair, since I was on the stage as often as | 
was in school. 


“YVJHEN I was sixteen, I ran away, 
enlisted in the army, and went to 
the Philippines. But I came back after a 
year or two and rejoined my father’s 
company in California. 

“IT was still acting when the war broke 
out. I went with our troops to the 
Mexican border, this time as a lieutenant; 
and after that I tried to get overseas. | 
joined a tank corps; but the first thing I 
knew they shoved me into theDepartment 
of Military Intelligence. 

“When the war ended, I went back to 
the stage, and was in a long list of plays. 
Some of them were good ones. But, 
luckily for me, some of them were rotten. 
At any rate, they were failures. If they 
hadn’t been, I might have gone on in- 
definitely, just doing the easy thing.” 

“That was the trouble,” said Mrs. 
Gleason, ‘‘ Jimmie did things so easily 
that he never really had put himself to 
the/test.. Acting and directing—why, he 
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floors can be replaced 


with colorful floors of pattern and charm! 


Read how easily and inexpensively pretty, permanent 
linoleum floors can be laid 


in city apartment or 
in country home 


RIGHTER, cheerier homes, homes 
of lighter housework —this is the 
message these illustrations bring to 
women who do their own housework. 
At the right is a beautiful breakfast- 
room that a noted decorator built 
around a pretty pattern floor of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum —a room colorfully 
attractive from the very floor upwards. 
Below you see a corner in the inviting 
living-room of a Missouri home. 


What the illustrations do not show, 
however, is the full, rich color-beauty 
in these floors; or the ease with which 
their owners keep them beautiful. Nor 
can the pictures tell that these fine 
floors can be easily and quickly in- 
stalled at a price within the purse of all. 


Patterns that will make your 
home prettier 


In homes new or old, from entrance 
hall to attic, these Armstrong Floors 
are available to enhance the beauty of 
your furniture, to serve as a back- 
ground of design for your fine fabric 
rugs. And there is practically no limit 
to the beautiful interiors possible of 
achievement with them. For instance, 
here is just a single selection, say, for 
your home: 


The hall—alinoleum floor of dignified 
black and cream twelve-inch tiles. The 
dining-room—a pattern floor of rich 
black tiles set in a delicately marbled 
background. The living-room—a soft, 
rippling Jaspé pattern, possibly of brown 
or gray. A blended Handcraft lino- 
leum tile floor of blue, green, gray, or 
red for the sun porch. And in the bed- 
rooms either a blue, a green, or a gray 
Jaspé—or, if you have a flair for more 
pattern and more color—a neat close- 
hgure or a quaint arabesque (these lat- 
ter can be had in the most inexpensive 
srinted patterns). 
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These floors are within 
your means 


Although it will last a 
lifetime, a floor of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum is not 
unduly costly even in 
the purchase price. And 
when you consider that 
an occasional waxing 
takes the place of the 
costly refinishing that 
ordinary floors need, 
then its true economy Is 
apparent. 


Let our Bureau of Deco- 


ration advise you 


To aid those interested in either re- 
decoration or home-planning, Hazel 
Dell Brown will send, without charge, 
her professional counsel in the form of 
color swatches and advice for walls 
and draperies as well as floors. 


The art of home decoration 
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To the left: A living- 
room with an Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum 
Floor, Pattern No. 
76. Buff and dark 
gray tiles with a deli- 
cately marbled effect 
throughout. Laid 
with a black border. 
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plained in the new book, “‘ Floors, Fur- 
niture, and Color,” by Agnes Foster 
Wright, the well-known decorator, 
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magazines. Sent for 25 cents postpaid 
anywhere in the United States. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum 
Distston, 2506 Liberty Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 
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did them as easily as a cat laps up milk! 
He hadn’t fought his way into the theatre. 
He was, as he told you, Jorn into it. He 
didn’t have to struggle to stay in, because 
there were his father and mother, with 
their own companies much of the time, 
and always a place for him. Then there 
was my own family, with a home open to 
us whenever we needed it. We did stand 
on our own feet, of course; but I suppose 
we unconsciously leaned a little on it 
things. At least, we knew they were there, 
and we leaned on that knowledge. 

“When Jimmie set out to get his play 
produced, he started the frst serious 
fight in his whole life. I don’t think he 
ever really grew up until the last six 
months of that struggle. I’m glad—now 
—that it was a hard one, for it roused the 
fighting spirit that was in him.” 


“Bur what's going to happen now?” I 
asked. “‘It doesn’t look as if he is go- 
ing to need his fighting spirit, now that 
he's found he has it. Everything is com- 
ing his way.” 

“Right now—yes! But it’s up to me to 
make things keep on coming my way!” 

“Do you think you can doit?” I asked. 

“Yes, Ido!” he replied earnestly. “And 
Pll tell you why. Looking back over my 
life, you would say it was a sort of hap- 
hazard affair. But there was one phase of 
it that was constant. [hat was my interest 
in people. They mean more to me than 
anything. else. I like them. And because 
I like them, I believe I understand them. 

“Well, just think of the number of 
people, and the different kinds of people, 

’ve run across during the years I’ve been 
batting around the world. It seems to me 
I’ve traveled a million miles on railway 
trains. I’ve sat in the lobbies of a thou- 
sand hotels, in every conceivable kind of 
town. .I’ve eaten in every sort of restau- 
rant. [’vé been a doughboy, and an 
officer in the army. I’ve wrestled with 
red tape in a government department.: 

“And I’ve watched millions of people, 
in thousands of audiences: seen what 
makes them laugh, what makes them cry; 
yes, and what makes them yawn with 
indifference. Great Scott! ought to 
know something about people! Some- 
thing about how to reach their minds and 
hearts! 

‘Their minds and their hearts!’ he re- 
peated. “Some of the people who are 
writing plays are so | of being called 
sentimental that they go to the other 
extreme. By George! Nobody shall have 
a chance to accuse them of writing 
‘hokum,’ or,‘sob sister stuff.’ So they take 
refuge in clever cynicism. _ 

«Well, I don’t believe in cynicism. It 
isn’t a real thing in life. It is a mask 
which some pies a wear to hide the truth, 
and which others put on, as children put 
on ‘false faces,’ just to play around in. 

““Genuine sentiment isn’t sentimen- 
tality. It’s sincere feeling about the things 
that mean most in our lives; the on/y 
things that really count, the things that 
come from our hearts, and that appeal to 
our hearts. 

“Would you, if you could, take the 
oxygen out of the air in a theatre, and then 
expect an audience to breathe that air 
and be comfortable and satisfied? You 
might as well do that as to expect them to 
be satished with a play which fed only 


their minds and not their hearts. “They 
want both. They need both. A play Is 
not really good, if it doesn’t give them 


oth. 

‘And they like to see into other people's 
minds and hearts, as well as into their own. 
They like to get behind the scenes in liv: 's 
that are diferent from theirs. That < 
where my experience in knocking around 
the world is valuable to me. 

“Take the prize fighter and his trainer 
in ‘Is Zat So?’ for instances. They. are 
real to the audience. I’ve had some queer 
proofs of that fact,” he said laughingly. 
“You'd be surprised to know how many 
people think I’m not playing a part as the 
trainer. They think I’m just being my- 
self. They even think that I talk chat 
lingo off the stage.” 

“How does it feel,” I asked, ‘‘to come 
suddenly into fame and fortune? It’s an 
experience which most people dream of, 
but mighty few of them ever have.” 

‘It’s a decidedly pleasant experience. 


No doubt about that!” replied Gleason. 


‘To me, the fame, the position, don’t mean 
much. Friends are better than fame any 
day. And the best friends are those you 
make without the aid of position or of 
money. I was lucky enough to have that 
kind of friends. 

‘“‘But I’m going to be honest with you, 
and say that there is a big kick in having 
the independence which money brings. 
The day I walked out of my own house, 
here in New York, bought with my own 
money, and stepped into my own car, with 
my own driver on the front seat—well, 
that was one of the biggest thrills I’ve 
ever had! I tell you, it’s a great sensation. 

“Anyone that scorns money 1s either 
insincere, or ignorant of what it means. 
It means comfort, freedom, confidence in 
one’s self. That time when I pretended to 
myself that I had ten thousand dollars in 
my pocket and walked into Al Aarons’s 
office with my head up at a ten-thousand- 
dollar angle, I was following a_ blind 
instinct; but it was a true instinct. 

“And the best money in the world is 
the money you have earned! It gives you 
not only the confidence that enables you 
to get something, but the confidence that 
helps you to do something. It makes you 
believe in yourself. 


“TINHEN, of course,” he looked across 

at his wife— “there are the thingsone 
doesn’t chatter about, but which mean 
more than all the rest put together. My 
wife, my mother, my boy—well, there’s a 
lot to be said about them, but I’m nor 
saying it. One reason is that I couldn’, 
even if I tried. 

“Tl tell you, instead, what my two pet 
ambitions are,” he added with a laugh. 
“First, I want to write ‘the great Ameri- 
can play.’ I think that’s a good, durable 
ambition. It ought to last quite a while. 
And, second, I want to make enough 
money to buy a farm in California, on the 
Monterey coast. We'll live there, and 
I'll write plays and raise horses and mules. 
Especially mules! There’s money in them. 
And, besides that, the mule ts a very 
interesting and edifying animal. Four 
years of trying to get a play produced 
makes you have a sort of fellow feeling for 
a mule. I’m not sure that we don’t need 
mules even more than we need the great 
American play.” 


+ + + + + 
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Hosses 


And Humans 


(Continued from page 27) 


he hired out as cowpuncher and horse 
wrangler; he served as scout; he hunted— 
and always by his deeds, as well as by his 
words, he spread his gospel of the horse 
and horse-understanding. 

He knew Mexico, and when General 
Pershing went into that country after Don 
Pancho Villa, Wherewithal Chalmers of- 
fered himself as scout. His services were 
declined, perhaps because of his age. 
Wherewithal was disappointed, but not 
embittered. He saddled his favorite horse 
and went back into Mexico alone. 

“T figured, in my half-witted way,” 
explained Wherewithal to me, “T could 
keep my eye on that little U. S. Army, and 
maybe give it a hand if needed.” 

It was about this time that I first 
encountered Wherewithal Chalmers. It 
was down the border on the edge of the 
Big Bend country, notorious as a bandit 
refuge. There had been a brush with 
Bandits and several Americans had been 
killed. A Texas ranger commanded a 
hastily deputized troop to run down the 
marauders. We moved in on a little adobe 
village, a sort of slum set down in the 
glare of the desert, suspected of harboring 
the killers. 

As we were about to charge, Where- 
withal Chalmers loped up on a star-faced 
black horse. With a nod, the ranger 
enrolled him. A little later, I found my- 
self posted guard on half a dozen captured 
suspects. W 
hugely, brought up another prisoner, a 
fellow on a dashing bay mare. 

“Better watch this hombre ample, son,” 
cautioned Wherewithal; “I don’t admire 
the shape of his head.” 

He rode closer to me and, in a lower 
voice added: 

“Tf he fixes to run and you let off your 
gun at him, be sure and shoot a little high, 
if anything. I’d sure hate like all get-out 
to have you hurt that purty little mare. 
She can’t help the company she’s in.” 


| NOTED this remark in the back of my 
head, and resolved to know more of a 
man whose chief concern, in such a crisis, 
was the welfare of a strange horse. Thus I 
came to know this charming centaur, and 
thus I came to know something of his 
equestrian philosophy as he spoke It to 
me at different times—plodding across the 
plains, lending a hand at branding, by 
mountain camp fires, and, most recently, 
on the corral fence at Pendleton. 

At Pendleton he made another of his 
characteristic observations on horses. The 
wranglers were leading out the redoubt- 
able No-Name, one of the wiliest and 
cruelest of bucking horses, and a veteran 
of many round-ups. I knew that Where- 
withal had never seen the horse before. 

‘“‘Tt’s plain to see,” remarked Where- 
withal, “where this hoss is contaminated 
by the refining influence of civilization. 
Ain’t it human nature, though, how a hoss 
will pick up ornery tricks by associating 
with humanity? Take any hoss, wild off 
the range, and he’ll behave riotous enough 
first time you fix to saddle him. And, like 


herewithal, enjoying himself 


No matter where you live, no mat- 


cigars that thou- 
sands of other smokers say they've 
‘hunted years for.” 


Try them at my expense 
You've seen my advertisements from 
time to time. I’m not a stranger to 
you. I’ve been making cigars here 
in Philadelphia for twenty-three 
years, selling them direct to smokers 
on a try-before-you-buy basis. The 
customer pays nothing if the cigars 
don’t satiety: 

My El Nelsor, the cigar illus- 
trated, is a 44-inch cigar. The fine 
grade, long Havana filler, blended 
with choicest Porto Rico, gives rich- 
ness and full flavor. The genuine 
Sumatra leaf wrapper assures even 
burning and long white ash. The 
cigar is just heavy enough to satisfy, 
yet light enough to prevent after- 
effects—no matter how many you 
smoke. Strictly hand-made by 
skilled adults in clean, airy sur- 
roundings. 


You save jobber 
and dealer profits 


I sell cigars by the box, direct and 
fresh, at a price that represents only 
one cost of handling and one profit. 
Customers tell me that I save them 
upwards of 7c on each cigar. 
“‘Never smoked any cigars that 
compare with yours in price and 
quality,” says L. B. of Seattle, Wash, 
My selling policy is simple. I 
make the best cigars I know how, 
pete box in a customer’s hands, ask 
to try them. If he likes them, 
he pays for them. If he doesn’t like 
them, he returns the remainder of 
the box at my expense. The trial 
costs him nothing. 


Why ! lese money 
on the first box 


I don’t expect to make a penny on 
the first box of E] Nelsor cigars sent 


This coupon 346 
entitles you to a 


FREE TRIAL of my cigars. 


CC. 


Send no money ~ just mail the coupon 


to a new customer. In fact, I lose 
money—and am willing to. 
Suppoee, for instance. you and 599 
other men order a box of cigars from 
this advertisement. Dividing 
into $3,400 (the coet of this adver- 
tisement) gives $5.66. In other 
words it costs me $5.66 to induce 
you to try @ box of 50 cigars. You 
see, I must offer an extraordinary 
cigar; it must be better than you 
expect. The flavor, aroma, cool, 
even-burning qualities must de- 
light you. Otherwise you would not 
order again. And I would lose more 
and more money on every adver- 
tisement. 


Read my offer— 


then decide 
If you'll sign and mail the coupon 
now, I'll personally see that you get 
a box of 50 freshly made, full-fia- 
vored El Nelsors, size and shape a8 
in the illustration, postage prepaid. 
If after you smoke ten, the box 
doesn’t seem worth $3.75, return the 
forty unsmoked cigars within ten 
days—no explanation will be nec- 
essary, no questions will be asked. 
You will not be obligated to me in 
any way. In ordering please use 
your business letterhead or the 
coupon, filling in the line marked 
“Reference.” Or, if you don’t wish 
to bother giving a reference, just 
drop me a postcard and you can pay 
the postman $3.75 when the cigars 
are delivered. I'll pay the postage. 


Order now—the cigars 
will go te you at once 


As I said before, you take no risk. 
The cigars will cost you nothing if 
they don’t please you. Thousands 
of other business men have found 
the El Nelsor to be the pg pr Oe 
been hunting for. F.H. B., of Bris- 
ton, Va., says: ‘Have been smok- 
ing your cigars for the past three 
years. Are as good if not better 
than they were three years ago.”” 
Now is your chance to try them 
free. Mail the coupon to me now. 


NELSON B. SHIVERS, Pres. 


~ 


< “aS 


Herbert D. Shivers, Inc., 
29 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


send you that amount. 


[1] Mild [1 Medium 


Try 
10 
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Size and 


[) Strong 
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— 


Please send me a box of 50 El Nelsor cigars. If, after 
smoking 10, I decide the box is worth $3.75, I agree to 
If I decide it isn’t worth that 
amount, I agree to return the 40 unsmoked cigars 
within ten days with no obligation. 
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A pipe-smoker 
over m Paris 
grows desperate 


Our sister republic excels in many fields of 
production, but Americans in France seem 
to retain their preference for their native 
smoking tobaccos. 

That seems to be the case with Mr. 
Parkhurst. He just happens to be in one 
of the few sections of the globe where Edge- 
worth isn’t. In France, tobacco selling is 
controlled by government monopoly. 

With the exception of a few countries, 
of which France is one, Edgeworth is sold 
all over the world. And so the chances of 
getting it wherever you go are about ten 
to one. 


Paris, France 
Larus & Brother Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


My last pees of Edgeworth went the 
way of all good tobacco some two weeks 
ago and since then I have vainly spent 
most of my spare time searching Paris for 
a further supply. 


If Edgeworth can be obtained here 
please let me know where, and I can as- 
sure you I will “publish the glad tidings,” 
as the little blue can has occasioned many 
a covetous glance, and more than once 
some envious American has said to me, 
“For the love of Heaven, where did you 
get that Edgeworth? It's worth its weight 
n gold over here. I haven't had any since 
the supply I brought over ran out.” 


I have been told that I cannot buy 
ipe tobacco from the States without hav- 
ng a special permit from the French gov- 

ernment, so before I’m through I may 
have to pay 200 or 300 per cent duty and 
perhaps face prison, but it’s wo the — 

k to get Edge- 

worth —and after 
all the only way to 
find out about this 
is to try. 

Sincerely 

S. C. R. Par 


ours, 
urst. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 

. name and ad- 
dress to Larus & Brother Company, 3K 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


as not, he'll pour you out of the saddle. 
But he'll be worse the next time, because 
next time he'll know some low-down 
tricks he’s learned from men. 

“It’s because he ain’t had _ things 
explained to him. They treat him like an 
outlaw, and he becomes an outlaw. It’s 
like treating a man like a criminal, and he 
gets to be a criminal; or, being one, he 
stays that way. Yes, sir! 

“And, like a criminal tough, he seems 
to learn only the bad. It makes him like 
a lot of so-called tame wild animals— 
which is no way for a hoss to have done to 
him. I’d rather play around with an out- 
and-out wild bear, any day, than one of 
these tame ones. With a wild bear you 
know what to expect and when to ex- 
pect it. 

“‘Buffalo is the same way. In their 
native haunts, like you might say, there’s 
not much danger from buffalo unless a 
whole herd stampedes or one of them 1s 
wounded. But these buffalo the Govern- 
ment is saving from extinction get fat and 
sassy on hand-picked rations, and will 
bite the hand that feeds them, at the 
slightest excuse.” 


DEMANDED of Wherewithal his 

method of ‘“‘breaking” a horse. 

“I never aim to ‘break’ a hoss,” he 
replied simply. “That is, I never go at a 
hoss with the idea of breaking his spirit. 
I try to have an understanding with him, 
same as I do with a man I’m going to work 
with and be partners with. ff you wanted 
a man to work with you, would you hit 
him over the head with a blackjack, yank 
his jaw raw, and kick him in the ribs with 
spurs? None whatsoever. 

“Yet men do this way with hosses, and 
wonder why the hoss loses heart or don’t 
turn out a first-class worker. You've seen 
me ride a bronco, ain’t you, just off the 
range?” 

I had witnessed this spectacle. Other 
buckaroos clinch themselves in the saddle, 
shout to “‘let ’er buck,” and lay on with 
spurs and quirt. Wherewithal first speaks 
with the horse, trying to reach an under- 
standing. The results are unbelievably 
and uncannily interesting. Not that 
broncos to whom such an appeal has been 
made do not buck—but somehow it seems 
a friendly frolic, a wrestling match be- 
tween a couple of playful friends. I may 
note here that Wherewithal does not wear 
spurs or quirt, even in a country where 
spurs are considered part of what the well- 
dressed man should wear. I’ve never seen 
him thrown, although he says it’s happened 
often enough. 

‘Don’t you go ramping around with the 
fancy aotion 4 I think a hoss actually 
understands the words I say to him,’ 
warned Wherewithal; “‘I mean in a 
dictionary sense. But, also, don’t think he 
don’t understand from my voice that I’m 
making peaceful medicine with him. Each 
hoss is a little different, like each man 1s a 
little different, with little ideas and habits 
and moods of his own. If you try to un- 
derstand, the hoss will try to under- 
stand. 

‘I wouldn’t give a Carranza peso for 
a hoss that didn’t act up some. Hosses are 
like men that way. They got just so many 
bucks and pitches in their system that’s 
got to get worked out before they're 
ready to settle down to the saddle. It’s 
like a young man prancin’ around ja bit 


before he’s hitched up tandem; which is 
to say, before he’s married. 

_ This ain’t only range hosses, any more 
than it’sonly true with range riders. Who'd 
want a hoss, even hitched to a milk 
wagon, that didn’t have spint? Any more 
than a boss would want to have a man 
working for him who wasn’t interested in 
what he was doing. Do you suppose that 
these big-boned hosses that pull the big 
girder trucks around in cities could do 
their work if they weren’t plumb proud of 
it? If you do, just take a look at some of 
them next time you’re in town. 

“*See them throw out their chests and. 
bulge their muscles, as if saying, ‘It’s a 
tough job, but it’s mine; and you just 
watch me tackle it.’ Or did you ever see 
a milk-wagon horse stand and watch out 
the corner of his eye, cute as can be, for 
his driver to come from the house where 
he’s delivering? Like he was saying, ‘See 
this. It’s my job to know when he's 
through with this house, and be ready to 
move on to the next. I’m on to my job!’ 

“When you see hosses like that, you’re 
seeing hosses which are handled by men 
who know in their hearts that hosses are 
humans, even if they never stopped to 
think about it this way. 

““Give me half a day with a man, and I 
can tell purty well what kind of a wife he’s 

ot. Give me half an hour on a hoss, and 
i can tell you the kind of man that rides 
him, slicker than a fortune teller.”’ 

I remonstrated that some horses never 
get over their wildness. 

‘‘And there’s men like that, also,” 
replied Wherewithal. ‘‘They’re always 
outlaws, or they always will be unless the 
right party comes along which under- 
stands them. With an outlaw hoss, it’s 
a rider who'll be stubborn enough to go 
along with the animal. With a man, it’s 
most likely a woman. 

“Theres another kind of hoss, like 
there’s another kind of aman. That’s the 
kind which’ll go along for years evincing 
the hypocritical idea that he’s meek as a 
shorn lamb, and wouldn’t misbehave on 
any account. And one day, when his 
rider’s loping along, thinking of next pay 
day, this unpious critter will up and spread 
that cowboy over a mile of landscape. Or, 
if it’s a man, he'll go through life acting 
too good to be true, until there’s silver 
threads amongst the gold. And then he’ll 
bust loose in a scandal—breaking some 
woman’s heart or breaking his employer’s 
safe. They’re the worst kind—both men 
and horses.” 


HIS was as despondent as I’d ever 
heard Wherewithal get about either 
men or horses, and I said as much. 

“But even that kind ain’t hopeless,” he 
answered. ‘‘It’s just that they ain’t had a 
chance to get to an understanding, like, 
with their fellow men. Maybe they’ve 
been pampered and spoiled. Or maybe 
they’ve been given the worst of it some- 
time, or think they have—which amounts 
to the same thing. 

“The only kind of hoss I won’t try to 
get along with is a hoss which’ll rare over 

ackward; and the only kind of a man I 
won’t bother with is one which’ll either 
have his own way, or break up the party. 
It takes beating to cure ’em, and there's 
cnough sorrow in this vale of tears, like 
I’ve heard it called, without that. A hoss 
which lL Gtke aCchance breaking its own 
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back to get rid of a rider ain’t got brains 
enough to make it worth while to beat 
them out of him. No, sir!” 


"THE talk having turned to the “‘man- 
killer” type of horse, I asked further 
questions. 

““You’ll never be convinced,” said 
Wherewithal Chalmers, unjustly, “by my 
eloquent utterances, that hosses and men 
are as much alike as two sheep. A man- 
killing hoss, nine times out of ten, you'll 
discover, is like a man-killing man—which 
is to say, a four-flusher and a bully and a 
coward. 

“Or, to put it more milder, he’s like a 
lot of important galoots which go around 
bullying waiters and their wives and tele- 
phone girls, and frowning something 
ternble, and trying to convince whoever 
it may or may not concern that they are 
plumb fatal when aroused, and not to be 
trifled with whatsoever. 

** Which, if you care to take the trouble, 

ou’ll find these Siwashes are cowards at 
hoe and go around making faces and 
growling for a bluff. There’s a lot written 
about the old gun-toting days and the bad 
men who always fought fair and square. 
The truth being that these men which 
made a business of being bad mostly shot 
people in the back, or jumped ’em when 
they caught ’em without their hardware. 

‘And man-killing hosses are usual 
cowards, which rare and strike with their 
hoofs because they’re awfully scared and 
have to run this bluff, or the merest 
Chinyman will come along and make ’em 
roll over and play dead, or snap a lump of 
sugar off their nose. 

‘Take, for instance, that time I am up 
around Deadwood. There’s a pie-biting 
snoozer of a rancher there has one of these 
man-killers in his barn. He’s all for shoot- 
ing this hoss, when I lope around that way. 
And he says if I’ll herd this critter out of 
the barn and off the ranch I can have him, 
and welcome. Which, naturally, I crave 
to wrestle a round or two with this hoss, 
and I go out to the ranch. This rancher 
won't even go near the barn. 

“Well, sir, I never saw a man so ashamed 
thereafter. Because, when I go into that 
barn, this big man-killing bluff is crouch- 
ing against one side of the shed, shaking 
like he got a spell of ague and making 
round, scared eyes toward the stall. And 
there, on the hay, a little baby girl about 
five years old is lying. First off, it gave 
me quite a start, but then I see she’s only 
asleep. 

“Yes, sir; it turns out that this young 
one wandered all innocent into the barn. 
She ain’t scared, you see, not being old 
enough. And the hoss knew he couldn’t 
impose none on the little one. She told 
her pa, in baby talk, that the hoss rared, 
and she said, ‘Purty hossie!’ And that 
four-flushing animal slunk off, like. You 
see, she called his bluff. And then the 
baby got tired playing, and took a nap. 

“T near had words with that rancher, 
when he wants to take a pitchfork and go 
dally some with the hoss. But I point out 
to him that he’s as bad a bully as the hoss, 
and I take the reformed man-killer away 
with me, and later I sell him to a farmer 
for plow work, being sure the farmer 
understands this hoss’s habits.” 

Wherewithal Chalmers almost blushed 
as he recounted an incident of his youth, 

“Yes, sir; I often wished I could find 


Lopez now and try to explain to him,” he 
mused. “What’s that? Sure, this Lopez 
was a hoss. He’s the only hoss I ever 
broke to the saddle by doing him rough, 
since I was a young buck. And that was 
unintentional and without malice afore- 
times, as the lawyer sharps say. Which 
is something I’d feel better about if I 
could ’ve explained to Lopez. 

“‘ Lopez was a little buckskin pony, with 
black stockings, mane, and tail and one of 
those long streaks down the backbone 
which is reckoned to signify endurance. 

“I get this buckskin off a Mexican, 
name of Felipe Riman, in E] Paso. The 
buckskinand me have a little talk before I 

et on board. Then he acts up right play- 
ful and jolly, the way I like to see 1n a hoss. 

“Well, sir, the corral of this heathen, 
Felipe, was so close in town that there’s 
an asphalt pavement outside. The corral 
gate is open by mistake, and what does 
this Lopez pony do but make a break for it. 

“He hits that asphalt all spraddled out 
and tries to make a short turn, pirootin 
on his left foreleg the way a cow pony will 
do. Of course, his hoof don’t take hold on 
that slick asphalt, and down we come, 


quick as the price of cattle in a drought. 


year. The buckskin’s head hits that pave- 
ment and it knocks him out. 

“When he comes to and scrambles to 
his feet, I’m naturally standing by his 
head. And I could see how he was think- 
ing and ruminating, kind of, to himself: 

‘*‘What a man this ts!’ he says. ‘Just 
because I get a little frisky and regardless, 
he fetches me a wallop and knocks me 
cold. Some man! I better behave.’ 

“‘That’s the way a hoss will figure. And 
no explaining I could do at the time would 
make Lopez think different. It would ’ve 
plumb bust the spirit of a hoss that wasn’t 
so naturally smart otherwise. And Lopez 
sure was knowing. By the end of a 
summer, Lopez could almost sign checks 
for me. But I never could get him out of 
the notion that I’d sligped him, and it 
made him chary of quick turns. And so, 
at last, I had to take him off cow work.” 

Wherewithal had spoken of “hoss 
sense,” protesting that horses did not 
possess this traditional quality. 

“*Te’s their failing that way,” responded 
Wherewithal, “that makes them so lov- 
able. You wouldn’t care much for a man 
who was perfect, would you? Not for 
steady company, leastwise. 


- [E YOU’ RE looking for hoss sense, you'll 
find it in a mule, every time. Just, for 
instance, put a hoss and a mule in barbed 
wire. Your hoss will lose his head, just 
like a man whose pants catch on wire 
when he’s crawling under a fence. The 
hoss will go kicking and thrashing around, 
and cut himself up scandalous. Not the 
mule. He cocks up one ear and cogitates 
the situation thoughtful. He picks a trail 
out of that barbed wire as neat and dainty 
as a lady crossing the street on a rainy day. 
“Mules have got more intellect than 
most folks, which is why they ain’t popu- 
lar. Did I ever tell you about the mule in 
General Pershing’s outfit? It was just 
after the general had issued that order for 
mule-skinners not to larrup the mules any, 
or even use low, revolting language on 
them. Which, to a mule-skinner, is like 
taking a man’s rifle and ammunition awa 
from him, and then wishing him good luc 
on his hunting trip. 
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| { EN years ago Mennen intro- 


duced a startling new improvement in 
shaving. The miraculous product was 
called Mennen Shaving Cream. It was 
well named. 

Instead of a stingy, skim-milk lather, 
it gave a thick, rich, creamy lather such 
as men had never seen before. 

“After me, the flood.” As many 
“‘creams”’ sprang up as there are hairs 
on a he-face. 

But any dairyman will tell you that 
there are creams and creams. Mennen 
Shaving Cream is Grade A, triple extra. 

It’s not only the bigness of Mennen 
lather. It’s the way it softens bristles 
by dermutation. It’s not only the wet- 
ness of Mennen lather. It’s the way it 
gets moist—fast—with any water— 
at any temperature. 

If you’re trying to match thin, puny 
lather against heavy-weight whiskers, 
switch to a diet of rich cream—Mennen 
Shaving Cream. Whacking big tubes 
cost 50c. 

Mennen Talcum for Men is the 
Cream’s silent (and invisible) partner. 
It matches your skin and doesn’t show. 
Feels mighty fine after bathing or 
shaving. 25c. 


e 
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(Mennen Salerman) 


MSNANSN 


SHAVING CREA 


Regular type tube 
with threaded cap 


YOUR CHOICE 
OF TUBES 509¢ 


New-style tube with 
mon-removable top 
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F-Real 


Comfortand 
Convenience 
jor Smokers 


SMO-KIT 


for Home Office 
and Motor (ar 


OU'LL like SMO-KIT 

because it places everything 

needed in smoking right at 
your finger tips—eight to ten 
cigars, a package of cigarettes, a 
box of matches and a cleanly remov- 
able ash tray. Simply pull forward 
the covers and everything is ready 
to use. 


For SMO-KIT is finely madeentirely 
of metal, handsomely finished in 
choice of black, green or maroon 
crystal enamel with decorative bands 
in nickel silvered effect. 


For your read- 
ing table, for 
your office or as 
a gift SMO-KIT 
leaves nothing to 
be desired. 


Stores Everywh ere 


Dealers: 
write us for nearest point of supply. 


AmERICAN Brass Novetty Co. 


If you are not now handling SMO-KIT, 


Grand Haven 
Michigan 


GH 
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“‘ Anyway, a big black mule in the outfit 
romps away from his skinner with a low, 
glad cry, and plays tag with him for three 
hours one hot afternoon in the desert. A 
mule can be plumb exasperating this way, 
pretending to munch grass—even in the 
desert!—until you’re almost up to him, 
abe i cantering away with an insulting 
augh. 

“Well, sir, this black mule does this way 
for three hours, whilst most of the army 
watches and gives the mule-skinner de- 
risive hoots. That mule-skinner sure 
harbors resentful feelings toward that 
mule, and sure is going to commit a lot of 
homicide on him when he rounds him up. 

“But this mule keeps disporting himself 
until along toward mealtime, when he 
figures it’s time to call it a day and get his 
rations. So he heads for the parade ground 
and waits there for the mule-skinner to 
catch up. 

“The skinner picks up a club big as a 
wagon tongue and closes in on that mule, 
promising himself he’ll brain him sufh- 
cient. But, just as he gets in range, this 
mule smiles knowingly, tosses back his 
head, and ‘hee-haws’ right vigorous. 

“‘Now, that skinner ain’t noticed where 
this mule’s worked his way to, in front of 
General Pershing’s tent. Of course a 

arade ground ain’t any place for a mule. 
- the general comes out to see what that 
“hee-haw’ means. 

“The skinner sees the general just in 
time, and remembers that order about be- 
ing refined and sweet toward mules. He 
drops the club like it’s hot, and goes u 
to the mule and pats his nose, plum 
affectionate. 

“““There’s a darling boy,’ he says. ‘Is 
um all tired out playing? Come home nice 
now with Papa, and he’ll fix his little 
sweetness a nice sack of oats.’ 

‘And they claim to this day, in that 
outfit, that someone had made the mistake 
of leaving that order about swearing at 
mules where this mule could read it.” 


(THE talk having veered armyward, | 

made bold to ask Wherewithal Chal- 
mers of the ancient feud between cattle men 
and the cavalry. It is legendary that the 
old cow puncher insists the cavalryman Is a 
sight to behold on a horse. The feeling 
dates back to the days of old Geronimo, 
for whose depredations the early South- 
westerner chose quite unjustly to blame 
the cavalry. 

Wherewithal Chalmers ignored the point 
of my question, and went into a most un- 
qualified panegyric over the cavalry 
horse. 

“There ain’t purtier hosses anywhere 
than I’ve seen in the old U. S. cavalry,” 
declared Wherewithal. ‘And, if you ain’t 
convinced about where hosses and humans 
are alike, then you ain’t noticed how a 
soldier hoss will pick up soldier tricks. 

“Cavalry at i artillery hosses are as 
quick to get orders as their riders. And 
any civilian must admit that’s pretty 
smart if he’s ever tried to make out a 
cavalry or artillery officer's shouting. It 
all sounds just like ‘har-rumph!’ to an out- 
sider. But the soldiers know, and the 
hosses know. 

‘And ain’t it peculiar how an army hoss 
will learn the low-down tricks? Like you 
and I know, the best soldiers will do just 
as little work as they can manage, in 

| barracks. But turn ’em loose on the war- 


ath and they will perform high, wide, and 
handsome: Eipecially when there’s some 
emergency. 

‘*Now, when General Pershing went 
into Mexico after Don Pancho, all hands 
say where the big cavalry hosses will not 
stand up in the tough fein marching. 
Even the cavalry officers, figuring it out in 
their manual books, reckon how many 
animals will be tuckered or dead after the 
first day’s hike, which was a marvel. 
Pancho thought that way, too. He 
reckoned so much on it that he stopped at 
Casas Grandes to recruit. 

“But General Pershing’s got some ideas 
what these big cavalry hosses can do. He 
knows ’em better than anybody else, and 
he calls on ’em. Which is why Pancho 
Villa has just about time to reach for his 
hat and depart when the American cavalry 
rides over the hill. He never was the same 
bandit thereinafter. ” 


WAS the way that the army horses, 

properly reasoned with, get used to the 

sound of shooting that reminded Where- 
withal of another yarn. 

“I was down in this same Big Bend 
country where we first met up,” said 
Wherewithal, ‘‘and I nose in to help the 
rangers trail a distinguished hoss-thief. We 
fan out to cover more ground, which is 
some broke up and covered with mesquite. 
I am riding a strange hoss, which I bought 
the day before off a man in Marfa. | 
can’t see why this hombre lets his hoss go 
so cheap, and I’m suspicious a heap. 

“Then up pops this celebrated hoss- 
rustler, practically under my nose. Him 
and me draw simultaneous, like you might 
say, and begin to make war medicine 
versus each other. Which brings us to 
the moral of my simple tale. 

“IT realize pronto why the stranger had 
sold me this hoss so cheap. Which the 
reason is, this hoss is gun-shy. He can’t 
abide even the click of a hammer being 
drawn back. So, when I pull out my 
forty-odd, he rares up and paws the air, 
and snorts. 

““Wasn’t that a fine spot to be in, with 
a gun-shy hoss? Of course my shooting 
under those circumstances brings the 
blush of shame to my cheek to this day. I 
fling four shots at the rustler and make 
large holes in the dry, clear atmosphere. 

‘The rule works two ways, howsoever, 
according to the Scriptures. I can’t harm 
this rustler any more than if I am uttering 
cross words at him. But likewise, he can’t 
nail me a little bit, what with my hoss 
dancing around that way. 

“Then he shoots again, and I can tell, 
by the way the hoss shivers, that he’s hit 
and hit bad. It makes me mad to have a 
hoss downed that way, even a hoss which 
is quay: Being that way isn’t any 
fault of his, and he could ’ve been made to 
understand. And so I sure hurry back to 
Marfa to swarm on the hombre who’s sold 
him to me. But he’s gone.” 

“What about the horse thief?” I asked. 

“Oh, him!” replied Wherewithal. ‘I 
lefe him there.” 

Which expression may need expla- 
nation. To “leave him there,” in the 
Southwest, means that what is left would 
interest only the coroner. 

Scores of memories of Wherewithal 
Chalmers and his attitude toward horses 
come drifting back as I, for the first time, 
set them down in.writing. Far too many 
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‘You played that like an artist, Dad!” 
Yet father did not touch the keys! 


Yes, untrained persons can now play roll 


HERE again are Indoor 
nights when music makes 
home gay. The day’s toil van- 
ishes when the latest dance 
piece starts! 


Whatever music the mood It happens every day in thousands of homes 


ot the company may clamor 
for—the operatic aria or the 
old song favorite— you can 
play it by roll on the Gul- 
bransen Registering Piano 
with your Personal Touch, 
Time and Tone Volume, as in playing by hand. 

Not ready-made music—but music with your own ex- 
pression. For after all, the songs you sing yourself, the pieces 
you play yourself, are the ones that warm your heart and 
thrill your soul as no others can. 


Were it not for the Gulbransen Registering Piano, playing 
such music would still be confined to the few who play by 
hand. For only hand playing produced the Personal Touch. 
Without chat art playing must sound mechanical. __ 

Ordinary player pianos did not have it. And reproducing 
pianos could only reproduce the touch of one person — the 
artist who recorded the original roll. Hence they play 
only “records”— it is not your own playing. 


The Only Piano of 
Its Kind 


Many makers of musical instruments knew what was 
needed and tried to create it. A. G. Gulbransen alone suc- 
ceeded. And his invention of this Registering instrument has 


The 
New Gulbransen 
GRAND 
As a Straight 
Piano, $785 
As a Registering 
Piano, $1275 


Four Up 
urban, $530, 
Stra 


The Nat'l Association of 
Piano Tuners recomm 

thacall pianos be tuned 
twicea year. Your Gul- 
bransen this care. 


music with their Personal Touch 
—just like hand playing 


That’s the difference between the 
Gulbransen Registering Piano and any 
other instrument in the world 


Price the Same the Nation Over 
Pay as Convenient 


Gulbransen pianos are sold at the same cash price, 
freight prepaid, throughout the United States. 
For your protection, we stamp this price on the 
back, where you can read it. And Gulbransen 
dealers are prepared to deliver any model, Grand 
or Upright, for a small cash payment—balance to 
suit the purchaser. A reasonable allowance will 
made for your present piano, if you own one. 
ht Models—Community, $450, Sub- 
untry Seat, $615, White House, $700. 

t Grand, $785, Registering Grand, $1275. 


CY LBRANSEN 


The Registering Piano 


made itthe largest selling piano 
in the world. It is played by 
hand, or by roll, and either 
way, in any key you want to suit 
the voice. 

Without musical training 
you can play a song accompa- 
niment as musicians do—the 
introduction lively at first, 
then slowly as you near the 
words, then subduing the mel- 
ody notes to a whisper. The 
singer carries the air and you play only the accompaniment 
notes, usually in the bass or lower register. 


You can play a piano solo, equal to hand playing, accent- 
ing the melody and varying the Time and Tone Volume. 
You can play dance music in perfect cadence. 


You could not do more if you played by hand. 


Get This Book FREE 
“Your Unsuspected Talent” 
—It will show you 


Mail us the coupon today for our new illustrated book 
de luxe—"‘ Your Unsuspected Talent—Its Discovery and En- 
joyment.” It reveals a Treasure Trove of musical composi- 
tions and the joy of playing them yourself. With this book 
comes the address of the nearest Gulbransen show room 
where you can see and play all Gulbransen models— Grand 
and Upright. 

Mail the coupon now—Indoor Months are Here. 

© 1926, G. Co. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


to Gulbransen Company, 
3240 Chicago Ave., Chicago 


for Color-Ilustrated Book De Luxe 


covery and Enjoyment”’ 


Name 


City 


‘a Check here if you own a piano 
and we will send you form en- 
abling us to estimate value. 


**Your Unsuspected Talent—lIts Dis- ey to 
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How to relieve 
and prevent 


Colds 


by guarding 


the delicate linin 4 


of your nose, 


mouth and throat * 


A-CHOO-O! 

This 1s nature’s warning that a 
cold is on the way. 

But why wait for a sneeze to tell 
you to get busy? Start working on 
a cold even before you get one. 
Thousands of people have learned 
what a blessing it is to go through 
the winter without a cold. It is 
just as easy for you to enjoy the 
same glorious immunity. 


Glyco-Thymoline, used morning 


and evening in an atomizer, nasal 
douche, or as a gargle, strengthens 
the delicate lining of your nose, 
mouth and throat. It washes the 


membrane clear of dust and irri- 


tants which form weak spots in the 


tissue. It is chiefly at these irri- 


tated places that the germs of cold 
and sore throat make their attack. 


Used regularly, Glyco-Thymo- 


line prevents these weak spots from 
forming. The moment you begin 
using it, the dry, irritated surfaces 
commence to disappear. 
Glyco-Thymoline is not merely 
an antiseptic. It is an alkaline an- 
tiseptic, the ideal kind for counter- 
acting acid irritations of the mucous 
membrane. Any doctor will tell you 


For the throat, garale 
or spray with Glyco- 
Thymoline morning E 
; Se ae e 
| 


oN 


and evening cvery 
day. 


>. For thorough cleansing of 
“g the nasal passage, use in 
an atomizer or nasal 
douche, or simply snuff 
up the nose, 


INSIST ON 


GLYCO-~ 


THYMOLINE 2revens and 


relieves colds 


© 1925 


K.20.0. THE ALKALINE 


ANTISEPTIC 
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Two minutes a day keeps a cold 
away. Add precious hours of 
health and comfort by regular 
use of this pleasant preventative. 


that the most effective healing 
agents for infections of the mucous 
membrane are alkaline. The reason 
is that alkaline solutions are espe- 
cially cleansing and counteract acid 
conditions. 

Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the 
irritated or congested membrane 
thoroughly. It removes excess 
mucus. It washes away the germs 
and objectionable matter that the 
mucus contains. 

The combined cleansing and an- 
sand qualities help to clear up a 
cold that actually has you in its 
grip. They help to clear up a sore 
throat. For years doctors have 
recommended and prescribed 
Glyco-Thymoline both for the re- 
lief of colds and as a preventative. 

Enjoy greater freedom from 
colds. Get a bottle of Glyco-Thy- 
moline. Use it twice daily accord- 
ing to the instructions in the pack- 
age. It has an agreeable taste. It 
refreshes. It soothes. It keeps the 
membrane of nose, mouth and 
throat in sound, vigorous condi- 
tion. Thus it gives you added days 
of precious health and comfort. 


FREE Liberal Sample 


i KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
: 361 Pearl Sereet, Dept. 2-Y2 
: New York City. 


Send me free of charge a trial bottle of Glyco- 


Thy moline. 


2 Names okise5 i eens nednweaiteee cae euats ¥ : 
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to be recorded here. Perhaps there has 
been enough, though, to give a sketchy 
portrait of the old-timer and some 1tdea of 
his practical philosophy. 

Let me add only two items of advice 
from this amazing horseman. e of 
them, I pray, you may never have to use. 
The other, if you mde—on the Westem 
plains or in city parks—it is to be prayed 
that you will consider. 

“Which if you see a man caught and 
draggin By his stirrup,” said Where- 
aithal Cha mers, “‘and you like the man 
more than you like the hoss, you’d better 
shoot the hoss before he makes more than 
six jumps.” 

That 1s the advice which, it is prayed, 
you may never need. And the other: 

“Always let the hoss know that you're 
giving the party and not him,” recom- 
mended Wherewithal Chalmers. ‘‘Let 
him enjoy the ride too, but don’t let him 
run it. Think the way he thinks. If he 
shies at a piece of paper or an automobile, 
remember what these things look like to 
him. Then you'll begin to understand 
each other, because you can lay your 
bottom dollar the hoss has sized you up 
before you ever lifted a leg over the saddle. 

“Acting that way will make a better 
hoss out of him, and, meaning no unre- 
spect whatsoever, maybe a better man 
out of you.” 


Five Things a 
Leader Knows 
About Boys 


(Continued from page 48) 


Mr. Olinger is what the boys call a 
“‘real he-man.” He has a splendid phy- 
sique. He looks like a varsity half-back, 
although he has never been one, for cir- 
cumstances compelled him to leave school 
when he was in the ninth grade. 

He was eight years old before he started 
to grammar school. At sixteen, he quit to 
go to work in a harness shop. Huis em- 
plover often trusted him with as much as 
twenty-five hundred dollars to take to the 
bank for deposit. 

He is forty-three years of age, but be- 

cause of his careful program of physical 
raining he looks many years younger. 
In his association with so many boys, he 
is bound to have learned many things 
about boy nature that are not apparent 
to the average person. 

‘“What are some of these things?” | 
asked him. 

“*T will tell you of five things I have 
learned about boys,” he scold “* Some 
of them will not be new to you, but per- 
haps I can point out some that will at 
least be interesting. 


= Prikst: Every boy wants to be first class. 

I believe this quality in a boy is God’s 
own gift to the parents who want to raise 
their boy right. It is the one lever you 
can always take hold of with the expec- 
tation that you will get results. 

‘“‘Nine times out of ten, if a boy grows 
up and isn’t first class in something worth- 
while, it is not his fault. 

“*He, has the-greatest respect for the 
prize -winner, for the regimental com- 


Five Things a Leader Knows About Boys, by MAGNER WHITE 


mander, for the man at the top. He wants 
to be the best in everything—the best 
runner, the best jumper, the best swim- 
mer, and, above all, the best fighter! 

‘““These tendencies you will find in 
nearly all boys at some time or other be- 
tween their ninth and twelfth birthdays. 
‘They are valuable for the reason that you 
can use them to get the boy to take care 
of his body. And if you give him a clean 
body it is much easier to see that his 
mind is also clean. 

“The boy admires physical perfection. 
Tell him that the most famous athletes do 
not smoke cigarettes, because cigarettes 
would harm their bodies, and you reach 
right into the boy’s mind and make it do 
what you want it to do—arrive at a con- 
clusion not to use cigarettes. 

‘*When a boy hears another boy play 
a cornet solo in public, he immediately 
wants to learn to play a cornet, so that 
he can play a solo and get some applause 
for himself. How easy it 1s to point out 
to him then that the boy who played so 
well practices four and five hours a day, 
that he gained his skill through hard work. 
That beats hours and hours of argument, 
because the boy can see what you are 
talking about. 

‘‘ As he grows older, the things he wants 
to be best in undergo a change in his 
mind, shifting as he gains a broader under- 
standing of the world and of values. But 
the ideals you can plant in his mind when 
he is worshiping some idol of perfection 
need never ehanee 


“Q*ECOND: Every boy craves the confi- 
dence of some older person. As his 
spiritual eyes open. he is bewildered. He 
wants to ask questions, and he wants to 
ask them of someone who will treat his ig- 
norance with tolerance and even respect. 
“Boy after boy comes to my office to 
ask me questions—and not all the ques- 
tions concern school problems, either. 
The most common question is, ‘How can 
I get a good job?’ The next most common 
question is about the mystery of life 
itself—questions no boy should ever be 
compelled to ask outside of his own home. 
**1 would say that hunger for confidence 
is the most common of all boyish traits. 
I have never found a boy who wasn’t 
hungry for someone to whom he could 
pour out his heart, and feel unashamed in 
doing so. 


SPPHIRD: Boys live principally in the 
present. A wise man once said that 
old men live in the past, young men live in 
the future, but boys live in the right now. 
How true that 1s! 

“No promissory notes for the boy! 

‘Tf he 1s riding with you in your auto- 
mobile and you come up behind another 
car, he can’t bear to see slip the possibility 
of overtaking the other car. He’ll wiggle 
his feet a little bit, and the next thing 

rou know he is saying, ‘Step on ’er, Dad! 
ass ’em!’ 

“If you want to test the force of this 
truth about boys living in the present, 
make this experiment: Engage a boy to do 
some arduous chore for you, with the un- 
derstanding that you will pay him a quarter 
now or a dollar next month. You will find 
that the boy is a ‘bird in the hand’ fellow. 

‘But the commonest proof of the boy’s 
innate desire for immediate results is at 
the table. Did you ever in your life know 


Mr. Ward photo 
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Men Who Want More Money 


Will Listen to This Man! 


By A. H. WARD 


gl ree no reason why any am- 
bitious man should not follow in 
my footsteps. I read an advertisement, 
just as you are now reading my story 
—it told about W. Hartle of Chicigs, 
who had been in the R. R. Mail serv- 
ice for ten years. Hartle made a 
sudden change—against the advice 
of his friends—and made over $1000 
the first thirty days. Berry, of 
Winterset, lowa—a farm - hand— 
made $1000 the first month. F.Wynn 
made $554.37 the first seven days, 
and Millen a former stenographer, 
made $100 a week after making this 
change. 

Well, man, I sat up and took 
notice. If they could do these things 
—ordinary men like myself—I knew 
that I had a chance. tmvesigied 
and found that what the advertise- 
ment said was true. Fact is, you can 
figure it out for yourself in simple 
logic. .Consider these two points: 


Easy for Two Reasons 


First: There is no money and no 
future in the routine job. If you want 
to make real money, you must get 
into the producing end of the business 
—be a salesman. Wait, now, don’t 
let the word SALESMAN scare you. 
For the second thing is this: Sales- 
manship is governed by rules and 
laws. There are certain definite ways 
to approach different types of pros- 
pects to get their undivided attention 
—certain ways to stimulate keen in- 
terest—certain ways to overcome 
objections—batter down competition 
and make the prospect act. And any 
man can learn these simple principles. 
I know that because I’ve proved tt to 
myself! 

This Free Book Started Me 


I sent for the book that Mr. Green- 
slade, the president of The National 


Salesmen’s Training Association, will 
send free to any man who sends the 
coupon. 

After reading I enrolled. Within 
one year I had averaged over $1000 
a month income—$13,500 the first 
year—and in addition was elected as 
an officer of Postl’s of Chicago. 

Now don’t misunderstand me. I 
don’t say that you can do as well. 
You may not make a thousand dol- 
lars the first month. You may not 
have as much determination to suc- 
ceed as I had. But I do say that 
since looking into the matter can’t 
cost you a cent, you should at least 
investigate. You can’t help but 
benefit, and if you’re any man at all 
you should double or triple your 
income without half trying. 


Send Today for FREE Book 


I urge you to send the request blank below 
to Mr. Greenslade. He will send you Free and 
without any obligation “Modern Salesman- 
ship,” the book that started me on the road to 
success. Then decide for yourself. Even if 
you don’t go ahead you will be out only two 
cents. And on the other hand you may find 
a way to double or triple your salary in a short 
period. 

Yours for ao 


WARD 


Written for Mr. J. E. Green- 
slade, President National Sales 


men’s Training  <Assoctation, 

Dept. S-23, N. S. T. A. Build- 

tng, Chicago, Ill. 
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MR. J. E. GREENSLADE, President 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 

Dept, 5-23, N.S. T. A. Building, Chicago, Il. 

Send me free the book that gave Mr. Ward his 
start. This does not obligate me. 
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GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 


FREE TRIAL 


8 power $9.85 "ikep them” 


Free trial coupon will bring you these genuine 
German War Glasses purchased at exceptionally 
advantageous rates of exchange. 


Manufactured by most prominent of German 
optical factories. Many were received direct from 
the Allied Reparations Commission, Conserva- 
tive $20.00 value 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40 m. m, objec- 
tive. Dust und moisture proof. Pupillary adjustment. Built 
for service, regardless of cost, according to strictest mili- 
tary standards. All glasses guaranteed in perfect condition. 
We have sold 70,000 pairs of this mode! to date. 

Ship yed promptly on receipt of attached coupon on 5 
days ree trial. If satisfied send check or money order for 
$9.85. Order your field glasses today. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Largest importers of field glasses in America 
95 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me on 6 days’ free trial one pair Ger- 
man Army Officers’ war glasses. fter 5 days’ trial 
I will either return glasses or remit $9.85. 


SAVED 


l/s on All Standard 
Typewriters 


World's best Typewriters pow at 
positively lowest prices anc st Bau? = 
easiest terms offered ay ‘ Seater moog > 
A Year to Px, 

5 YEARS GUARANTEE 
Standard Machines so per- 
fectly Remanufactured by 
the exclusive Young Pro- 
cess they look and write 
like brand new, ‘ 
FREE BIG itustrated .~@s 

TYPEWRITER &,.. 

BOOK. See our amazing — 
typewriter bargains. Read what ar 
users say and the unusual service we : 
give you. Write today. 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., 833,. W555, Ganon: 


Copy This Sketch 


and let me ace what you can do with 
it. Earn from $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per woek as cartoonist or illus- 
trator. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing casy to learn at home ina 
your spare time. Send sketch with 
fic in stamps for sample chart to 
test yeur ability and long list of suc- 
ceasful students. Please state ace. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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AE Out — Amazing Invention — 
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—— 


Beacon Lite Spark Plugs. You see 

the flash of each explosion in the 

cylinders. Tells which are firing right 

Greatest improvement in spark plugs 

b >= since gas engines were invented. Won- 

) derful gassavers. Agents colning money. 
Make Big M 

Easy with new sure-fire plans. Sells on sight 

— toevery auto owner Phillips, Ont., writes 

Pee Soil 2 dozen today, 3 dozen yesterday. Rush 

~—— Write for special Free Demonstra- 


mmm > 1() dozen.’ ' 
’ * tor Offer and FREE deal to introduce these 
your territory. Write 


“_ 
rg NS quick—today. 
CENTRAL PETROLEUM COMPANY 


wonder spark plugs in 


1691 Century Building Cleveland, Ohio 


of a little boy who preferred to eat his 
meat before his pie? 


- FrOoeRtT H: Boys like to work! (I see 

that several mothers in the audience 
have fainted!) I should never make this 
statement if I hadn’t had ample proof that 
It is true. 

“Was anybody ever more industrious 
than a boy at work on something he is 
interested in? That’s the point right 
there. To be interested he must have an 
incentive. 

“Up at our camps each summer there 
is considerable kitchen policing to be done. 
Incidentally, just to show you the magni- 
tude of the job of caring for our boys, it 
takes from six to seven thousand pan- 
cakes a morning to feed them. 

“Think of the dishes to be washed, and 
of the spuds to be peeled. That’s nothing 
in the world but plain old housework. 
Could you get a boy to do those things at 
home? 

“But in camp they are eager to do them. 
Why? Because every boy in camp wants 
to be what is known asa ips lacs High- 
lander, and a First-Class Highlander, 
among other things, is one who 1s willing 
to serve. Their leaders set the example. 
They wash the dishes and peel the spuds 
without whimpering. 

“That’s all there is to our so-called 
miracle of getting the boys to ‘work their 
heads off’ m camp. They have a lofty 
incentive. 


“Rr H: Every boy likes a fight! Iam 
not the original discoverer of this 
fact, of course. 

*“*T just wonder how many mothers are 
worried because little Johnnie has the 
fighting instinct? Well, I’m going to say, 
Hoora for the boy that fights!’ 

‘“A boy who likes to fight is simply 
expressing one of the most fundamental 
of natural laws, and that is: Everything 
that amounts to anything in this world 1s 
accomplished only cirough struggle. Hav- 
ing no standards much to go by, the boy 
who fights nearly always feels that he 1s a 
crusader on the side of right. Help the 
fighting boy to get a Clear idea of what’s 
worth fighting for, and some day he'll 
make a name for himself. 

‘There you have five important things 
I have learned about boys. I am given 
credit for having done things for Bova: 
but I want to say that I have got more 
out of my contact with them than they 
have got out of me. 

“One of the things I have got out of my 
work with them is the knowledge that my 
own conduct must be above reproach. I 
know these thousands of boys are expect- 
ing me to be first class in every particular. 

“Until you’ve tried it, you can have 
no idea what this means to a man. I 
advise every man to put himself under 
obligation in this way to some boy—or a 
group of boys. 

ce f 


a group of men are expecting great 


things of you, you will do your best, of 


course, not to disappoint them. Butif you 
fail, it doesn’t mean much tothem. Their 
experience has shown them that there 
must be some failure in every victory. 

‘*Not so with a boy. He expects you to 
win, and nothing short of bcoluce per- 
fection in every way is going to satisfy 
him. He won’t take excuses. Do you see, 
then, what an enormous influence) these 


three thousand four hundred boys are 
having on me?” 

As you have seen, Mr. Olinger has had 
unusual success in interesting boys in 
religion. Every Highlander goes regularly 
to Sunday-school. 

““A boy 1s at heart fundamentally re- 
ligious,”’ Mr. Olinger said. ‘‘The idea of a 
Being who ts ‘running the whole works’ 
appeals to his innate love of power and 
authority. 

“But he isn’t interested in doctrines. 
Do you know why it is most boys hate 
church? It’s because the preacher ‘talks 
over their heads.’ The boy can’t under- 
stand what the preacher says. 

‘He is directly interested in the fact, 
however, that Jesus was a carpenter. He 
can picture the boy Jesus working with a 
saw, and that makes Jesus seem real and 
human. 

“When we pray in camp or at our 
meetings, we talk to Jesus just as if he 
were a person. Very often at devotional 
services, I’ll say, ‘Boys, let’s talk to our 
Friend. If you have anything you would 
like to tell Him, or anything you would 
like to ask of Him, just go ahead and say 
it.’ Very frequently three hundred boys 
will break out in conversation with their 
Friend at the same time. The boy’s most 
frequent prayer is: ‘God, take care of my 
mother.’”’ 

Mr. Olinger said he believed that the 
most common problem parents have to 
meet is the lack of understanding between 
themselves and their boys. 

“‘This 1s due,” he said, “to the failure 
of the parent to make himself or herself 
interested in the things the boy is inter- 
ested in. 

“Very often I am asked how a feeling 
of understanding can be brought about in 
a home where the responsibility toward a 
child hasn’t been properly realized. 

“If too much time has elapsed, a feeling 
of complete understanding can never be 
accomplished. The boy will remain a 
stranger to his own parents. 

“But if too much time hasn’t gone by, 
much can be done. Gaining a boy’s con- 
fidence is a gradual process, a building 
up of the proper atmosphere. Your own 
judgment should tell you whether you are 
getting this atmosphere or not. 


‘PT SON’T intrude on the child. Don’t 

be too obvious. He’ll spot your 
intentions right away, for he is an uncon- 
scious analyst, and he’ll wonder why all 
this sudden change. 

“*T saw a man one time who was working 
to get back his boy’s confidence—or rather 
to build it up. He handled the job very 
well. 

““One evening the boy announced that 
he thought he would go to a movie. 

“*What’s on, son?’ the father asked 
casually. 

“The boy told him. 

‘“**T believe I'd like to see that,’ the 
father remarked. ‘Do you mind if I go 
with you?’ 

Dad, I'd like for you to go,’ the boy 
replied, and out they went, together. 

“You see, the father hadn’t intruded. 
He asked if he could go. 

“The boy is strong for the ‘gang spirit.’ 
There should be a ‘gang spirit’ in every 
home. Make Mother ‘one of the gang. 
I believe in the old-fashioned cookie jar. 
I\believe Dad should play ball, and get 
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ignominiously fanned out once in a while, 
even though his intention 1s to knock a 
home run every time if he can. 

“But the atmosphere must be there. 
- You must feel it. You must build up to it. 
Before he starts to preach, the minister 
builds up his atmosphere with song and 
- prayer. The speaker gets his atmosphere 

by telling his funniest stories at the be- 
ginning, leaving the punches and the 
heavy stuff for the last. 

‘If you build up the proper atmosphere 
- you can talk to a boy about anything. 
You can get in the heavy punches if the 
atmosphere 1s right. 

‘“‘ And that brings us to the problem of 
unfolding the mystery of hfe to a boy. 
~The old-fashioned way. was brutal in its 
- psychology. On a certain date—the boy’s 
twelfth birthday, we'll say—the father 
would call the lad into a room and shut 
the door. Out in the kitchen Mother would 
' be rattling the dishes. 

“‘ Knowing what was coming, the boy’s 
face would be flushed with embarrass- 
ment. Breathing a little heavily and 
thoroughly sobered by the fact that he 
was undertaking a mighty responsible 
thing, the father would clear his throat 

and begin: 

“«* Now, son, I want to talk to you about 
some things you should know about life.’ 

‘‘On and on he would go, pouring out, 
for the first time, a lot of things for which 
there had been no preliminary atmosphere 
built up in the mind of the boy. 

‘After the ordeal was over, the boy 
would escape from the room, and run out 
to tell the other boys what Dad had said— 
and also to tell them just how many years 

behind the times Dad was. 

‘“‘The proper way is to begin early. Let 
the boy do the talking. He'll do it, if you'll 
just make a friend of him, and then wait 
for him to approach you. If he is afraid 
of you, he’ll never open his mouth; but if 
you have done your job prepay as a 
parent you'll be the first person he will 

go to. . 

‘Never refuse to answer any question 
on the grounds that he ‘isn’t old enough 
to know about that.’ If his mind its 
sufficiently developed to have a curiosity 
about a subject, it is ready for some in- 
formation on that subject. 

‘Let him grasp at the very beginning 

that all life originates from seeds. He 
‘will be quick to see the analogy between 
seeds. of plants and seeds of organisms. 
The thought will come so gradually and so 
naturally that there will be no psychologi- 
cal hock with it. 
_ “And more important, it will nip in the 
bud that dangerous thing that gets so 
many children into trouble—unguided 
curiosity.” 


° You have heard boys make many 

remarks, Mr. Olinger,” I said. 
“What was the most profound remark 
you ever heard one make?” 

“It was not a remark—it was a ges- 

99 54 
ture,” he replied. 

“We were at our headquarters hall, the 
boys and their mothers, getting ready to 
take some Christmas packages to the 
orphanages in Denver on Christmas Eve 
—our annual custom. 

‘“In the hustle and bustle, one little 
fellow said to another, ‘Robert, I’d like 
to present you to my mother.’ The little 
chap was obviously proud of his mother. 


\ 3 


Mal 


was the / se 
before Christmas- tg 


and into the house came wise old Santa with 
‘‘Dad’s greatest gift for his boy.’’ Lucky fellow. 


What a wonderful thing it will be to take his first music les- 
son on Christmas Day. For the Saxophone is an ideal boy’s 
instrument. He takes to it. It fully satisfies that natural 
yearning every boy has to personally produce music. It 
fascinates him. It tempts his ambition and brings out 
and develops his latent musical talent. Father and Son 
find equal pleasure in a 
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Every home should have its music. Every boy and every girl should learn 
to play some musical instrument. We urge starting with the Saxo- 


phone because it is so easy to learn. Anyone who can whistle a tune._ 


can master this instrument quickly. ere playing popular tunes 
e. 


in a week, and that's what boys and girls 


Free Lessons Give Quick Easy Start 
With the aid of the three lessons given free with each new Buescher 
Saxophone it is easily possible for your boy or girl - or you - to learn scales 
in an hour. From then on it's great fun | and even though you're 
only interested for pleasure now, you can in days, if you wish, join 
a band or orchestra. You might become a wizard like Tom Brown, 
irst class Saxophonists make big money. 


e 3, e 
Six Days’Free Trial - Easy Terms 
You take no risk, in any r whatever, when you order a Buescher 
for yourself or for a gift. e will send you any instrument you choose, 
Saxophone, Cornet, Trombone, Trumpet, on free trial for six days. This 
pace you under no obligation. If you like the instrument and decide to 
eep it, pay a little each month. et the details of this wonderful plan. 
below. Send it for the free literature. Send it today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1043 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


to Play 


Clip the coupon 


Easy 


© ad | popscnee BAND INSTRUMENT CO. | 
| 1043 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana | 
1 Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, send your beautiful 
i book “‘The Story of the Saxophone’’. Check here | 


orchestra instruments, check below. 
Cornet [) Trumpet [] 


Mention any other... 


Coupon. 


Se Jee 
Night [pe 


Trombone [] 


— 


Melody 
Buescher 
True-Tone 
Saxophone 


CHree! 


This beautiful book 
shows how easy it is 
fo learn to play a 

Wt find | HK it | ie 
wi the st 
lesson chart. Jt 
shows all the differ- 
ent models and tells 
what each is used for. 
Hundredsof pictures. 
64 pages. You must 
have this fine book. 


- Easy to Pay 


If you prefer other literature describing other band or } 


Tuba [J j 


I 
Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and I 
tate in Margin Below | 

’ 


8 $5.59 Pair 
Hand Engine Turned Desiga 


2138 $3.50 Pair is 
Hand Brocaded Design id. 


_ 


2136 $3.50 Pair, 
- Hand Brocaded Design — 


‘ _ 


Krementz Links 
eMake ‘Wonderful 


Gifts! 


What a big part links play in a 


man’s attire! Because of their 
importance to the well dressed 
man he receives many as gifts. 
You can be sure that those you 
give are distinctive by selecting 
Krementz. For their quality is 
so fine, the construction so sturdy 
that each pair is guaranteed to 
wear a lifetime. Not only are the 
designs pleasing—~they are ex- 
clusive with Krementz links. The 
name Krementz is stamped on the 
back of each. Ask any of the 
finer shops catering to the wants 
of the well dressed man,—they 
know! 


Write fer folder of new designs. 


Beautiful blue leatherette, richly 
lined gift boxes 50c extra. 
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and when he said the words ‘My mother’ 
there was real tenderness and affection 
in them. 

“The boys went over to a fine-lookin 
woman busy in a corner of the hall, an 
Robert was presented. 

“Standing before the mother of his 
friend, he raised his eyes to hers, clicked 
his little heels together, stiffened his spine, 
and raised his hand to his forehead in 
the Highlander salute, the most beautiful, 
the most sincere tribute to womanhood 
and to motherhood I ever saw. 

‘Men have written books trying to 
express what that boy expressed in three 
seconds with his straight little body, his 
eyes, and his hand at his forehead. 

““Wehaveour humor inour contacts with 
the boys, too. One time a little chap in 
our summer camp had a typically boyish 
accident. He tore the seat right out of his 
trousers. We have a camp mother to look 
after such things, but he thought he would 
exercise a little initiative and repair the 
damage himself. 

‘So be got a flour sack from the com- 
missary and set to work with a needle. 
After a rather fidgety half-hour he finally 
got the flour sack built into the trousers. 

“The result was a trifle amazing, to 
say the least. When he was sewing he 
hadn’t noticed the lettering on the flour 
sack, and it was no wonder, then, that the 
whole camp almost collapsed on reading 
in big red type two words that seemed to 
have a most appropriate ‘setting.’ 

‘“‘The words were ‘Self-Rising!’ 

“The boy at first felt timid, of course, 
at being laughed at, but finally he an- 
nounced his stand on the thing: 

““<T'll just leave it there,’ he said, ‘be- 
cause it makes them all so happy!’ 

“Can you imagine a man sacrificing 
dignity to such a principle. I’ll tell you 
frankly, J wouldn’t do it! 


: E HAVE had some experiences, 
too, with boys on sentry duty at 
night. It takes a mighty high sense of 
duty to nerve a boy up so that he will 
stay up in the dark hours of night in the 
Rocky Mountains, where there are bears 
and coyotes and owls, not to mention a lot 
of imaginary creatures the like of which 
were never seen anywhere in the world. 
“Yet even the boy who is afraid of the 
dark at home will carry himself through 
the blackest night as sentry with the 
highest honors. Do you know why? Be- 
cause he knows the other boys in camp 
have confidence in him. 

“‘But sometimes the strain is pretty 
heavy on the little fellow when everybody 
else is asleep and he is trudging up and 
down in the dark, armed with a flashlight 
and an air rifle. 

“One night we were awakened from our 
sleep by the call of sentry No. 16. (That 
wasn’t the real number, you understand.) 

“* Relief for sentry No. 16! Relief for 
sentry No. 16! he was calling. 

“The officer of the day sent relief. 


| There in the darkness the usual ceremony 


of relieving the sentry was gone through. 


The little fellow snapped to ‘present arms, 
and made his report. 

~“*T have the honor to report, sir,’ he 
said, ‘that there is something ‘gasslv’ 
moving, right over yonder. t first | 
thought it was a white rock, sir—but 1 
moves!” 

“The other boys were probably a: 
scared as he; but the officer of the day, 
and all without disturbing the men in 
camp, you understand, sent out a scov‘ing 


Pay 
“They made a weird procession them- 
selves stalking off in the darkness, flash- 
lights burning, to encounter the strange 
and terrible ‘white thing that moved.’ It 
took courage for those boys to do that. 
“‘After a time they returned, and we 
heard their report. The ‘gassly,’ ghostly 
thing the sentry had spotted was an old 
white horse!” 


MORE than one of Mr. Olinger’s Denver 
admirers suggested to me that I “‘be 
sure to get in one of his letters,”’ so I'm 
doing that here at the close of this article. 
Olinger writes thousands of letters every 
year, personal letters to boys and to their 
parents. No Highlander’s birthday ever 
goes by without a letter from “‘G. W. 0.” 
But perhaps the letter most often 
uoted by parents of Highlander boys 1s 
the one known as the Friendship letter. 
This letter covers half of a card mailed to 
the boys by Mr. Olinger. The other halt 
of the card bears a letter from the boys to 
Mr. Olinger, accepting his offer of friend- 


ship. 
his is Mr. Olinger’s letter: _ 


To My HIGHLaNnpeER: 

True friendship is among the most priceless 
gifts of men; no money can buy it. Northing 
can be given in exchange for it save friendship 
in kind. 

I offer you my friendship in exchange for 
yours, and with it— 

I give you the right to stand upon my 
shoulders and reach up to better things; 

I give you the benefit of my past—that vou 
may, from my experience, have a good start 
up the trail; 

I give you my present—that you may have a 
friend beside you as you climb the trail; 

I give you my future—that, afrer I have 
finished the trail, you may climb on higher to 
better things. 

That is all one friend can give another. | 
give them to you gladly at this time. 


When a boy brings in one of these 
letters, Mr. Olinger signs his half. The 
boys signs this one: 


To My Frrenp Georce W. OLINGER: 

I know that true friendship is a priceless 
gift. I have considered carefully just what 
pledging it to another involves. With its full 
obligation well in mind, I offer you at rhis time 
my whole unstinted friendship and loyalty, 
and I give vou my word of honor as a Hieh 
lander that I will daily strive to live up to that 
obligation. 

I will remember that you have traveled the 
trail I am now on and will try to learn from you 
how better to climb the trail to real usefulness. 

I will try to make it always possible for you 
to say with pride and satisfaction, “That is one 
of my Highlanders.” 


‘“HE WENT to Church to Laugh, But He Came Away to Live” is the remark- 
able story of a man who, at the age of fifteen, ignorant, poverty-stricken, and 
almost blind, began the upward struggle, and with marvelous tenacity and 
faith overcame terrific obstacles. To-day he is head of one of the largest 


high-grade paper mills in the world. 


This article will appear next month. 


| 
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O JUDGE a watch by outward appearance is 
never safe, forits real value cannot be seen 
by the untrained eye. This is especially 
true of the case. 


But there is now a sure way for you to know 
this hidden value. To protect the public against 
misrepresentation, the U.S. Federal Trade Com- 
mission recently approved a definite standard of 
quality for gold filled watch cases. Only those 
which meet this standard can now be marked 
“Gold Filled.” 


When, therefore, you buy a watch with the 
words ‘*Wadsworth Gold Filled” stamped in the 
case, its hidden quality lies revealed before you. 
Every case so stamped meets fully the standards 
approved by the Federal Trade Commission. 


Moreover, the mark ‘Wadsworth Gold Filled” 
is a good indication of a dependable movement 
within. For those watch manufacturers faithful 
to the highest standards of their art naturally are 
most exacting in choosing cases worthy to dress 
and protect their movements. 


They know that the mark of Wadsworth in a 
watch case stands for correct design, highest grade 
materials, and that exactness of fit essential to the 
protection of the timekeeping mechanism. Indeed, 
for thirty-five years the leading movement makers 
have consistently selected Wadsworth Cases. 
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Thus when your jeweler recommends a reliable 
movement, it will probably be dressed in a Wads- 
worth Case. But for your own assurance, ask to 
see the mark of Wadsworth before you make 
your purchase. 


THe WADSWORTH WATCH Case COMPANY 


Dayton, Ky. 
Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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find this mark 
ratches on 


WATCH CASE 


Every “‘Wadsworth Gold Filled” case is 
made by welding together two surfaces of 
solid gold with a layer of stronger metal 
berween. The only other type of Wadsworth 
Case is one made entirely of gold or silver. 


Every Wadsworth Case 
meets government standards 


Among watch cases not made entirely 
of precious metal, only those marked 
“Gold Filled’’ are approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission as capable 
of giving satisfactory service. 

Every Wadsworth Case conforms 
strictly to government standards of 
quality, whether that case be gold filled, 
solid gold or sterling silver. 

When you buy a watch, therefore, 
be sure that the name Wadsworth to- 
gether with one of these three govern- 
ment-approved marks is stamped in 
the case: 


Gold Filled 
Sterling 


Solid Gold 
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If you ran 


Ac left —the new Madison design. 
Hamilton pocket watches may be 
had in yellow, white or green gold, 
tak or filled, plain or engraved. 
Pric es, $48 fo $250 You can choose 
from a wide variety of cases and 
dials. 


The Broadway Limited, famous 
Pennsylvania Railroad flier, cross- 
ing the Rockville Bridge over the 
Susquehanna River. The Hamil- 
ton times this popular train. (Pic- 
ture used by permission of the 


Pennsylvania Railroad. ) 


the Broadway Limited 
youd need HamiltoncAccuracy 


This accurate watch keeps America’s 


crack trains on schedule 


‘ HAT TIME HAVE YOU?” Ask this 

\4 question of a group of business 
men. Out come their watches. One 
watch is three minutes slow, another 
five minutes fast, and so on. But ask 
this question of a group of railroad 
men. If there is any variation it is 


usually only a matter of seconds. 


Yet it is so very easy for every busi- 
ness and professional man to have a 
watch as unfailingly accurate as the 
railroad man’s. When you buy a watch, 
get the make he uses. For thirty years 


there has been one watch that has The new Tonneau model wrist watch for 

= : amiulton rist atches come 
generally favored on America’s rai ero Pamnilton Wrtr aie Nes come 
roads, a watch that has earned the Cases sine plain ia ie Nae in white or 
unique distinction of being called “The eaary piel MONE oe ae 


Railroad Timekeeperof America.” 


This watch of accuracy fame is 
the Hamilton. It rides in cab and 
coach of such famous fliers as the 
Twentieth Century, the California 
Limited, the Broadway Limited 
and the Olympian. When you buy 
a Hamilton, accuracy is assured. 


Ask your jeweler to show you 
a Hamilton today. He can show 
you Hamilton pocket and strap 


$50 to $85. 


watches for men, and charming 
wrist watches for women. We have 
prepared a very useful little booklet 
“The Care of Your Watch.” We 
will send it on request. Write also 
for a copy of our new illustrated 
booklet, ‘“‘The Timekeeper.”’ 
Address Dept. 4-G2, Hamilton 
Watch Company, on the Lincoln 
Highway, Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A, 


Scattergood Wings 
a Bird of Prey 


(Continued from page 55) 


and give reasons, what then, eh? W-al. 
I’ve seen ye, and I’ve said my say. G’-by, 
Prester.”’ 

The old man’s eyes changed again, 
not now to light as they had done, but to 
become frightened, haunted. He opened 
his mouth as if to speak, but no words 


came. Scattergood glanced out of the 


corner of his eye at the nephew, whose 
close-set eyes were fixed upon his uncle’s 
face with level, imperative gaze. 

Scattergood withdrew, to return to his 
place on the pfazza of his hardware store, 
where through the afternoon he sat in 
silence, twiddling his bare toes and 
oblivious to the life which flowed so 
unhurriedly about him. It was Pliny 
Pickett who aroused him. 

“Howdy, Pliny,” Scattergood said. 

“Howdy, Scattergood.”’ 

“Pliny, if I was to tell you this here 
town’s restin’ under the shadder of 
suthin’ malign, what ’ud you say?” 

“I calc’late,” said Pliny, ‘I wouldn’r 
say anythin’—till I got the p’tic’lars.”’ 

‘And if I was to hazard a guess that 
murder was bein’ contemplated?” 

“I'd listen,” said Pliny. 

Scattergood’s eyes lit for an instant 
with an inward smile. ‘‘W-al,” he said, 
“both of them things 15.” 

‘*Dew tell!” said Pliny. “I hope ye 
hain’t goin’ to say suthin’ that ’ll lay ye 
open to bein’ sued for slander.” 

“IT hain’t,” said Scattergood; “‘bue | 


‘calc’late to do suthin’ to lay me open to 


wuss—pervidin’ I git ketched at it.” 
“Um,” said Pliny, in careful imitation 
of his employer. 


CATTERGOOD was troubled. It was 
a case in which there was much to do, 

but nowhere to get a foothold. Here, he 
saw, was an old man practically a prisoner 
and incommunicado, so much under the 
influence of a stronger will—or of fear— 
that he himself could give no assistance. 
And nowhere a pin point of evidence 
which would justify an appeal to the 
authorities. 

Prester Larkin could not be denied the 
right to prefer one nephew over another, 
nor the privilege of bestowing his property 
by will as his whim might decree. Never- 
theless, evil was here, injustice—and Scat- 
tergood was intolerant toward injustice 
—and not only the possibility, but the 
certainty of crime. 

“Huh,” Scattergood said to Pliny; 
“you kin climb anythin’, pervidin’ you 
git you a toe-holt.” 

So now he sat roving the world with 
his mind in an effort to discover some 
chink in this apparently unscalable wall, 
into which he could insert his toe. 

“If a feller,” said Scattergood, ‘‘is 
crooked, then his impulses 1s crooked. 
Wherever he gits to be, he hain’t a-goin’ 
to act accordin’ to the impulses of an 
honest man, he’s goin’ to demean himself 
accordin’ to the ways of crooks.”’ 

‘*Seems as though,” agreed Pliny. 

“*G'-by, Pliny.” 

Fhe ex-stagey driver accepted his dis- 
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missal, and Scattergood presently heaved 
himself up from his chair and ambled 
across the bridge and up the hill to the 
white house behind the picket fence 
where Ida Wood lived with her mother. 

‘*Idy,” he said, when he was admitted 
to the parlor—he could come to the point 
when he wished to do so—‘‘Idy, ever 
practice up lyin’ to any extent?” 

She smiled. “But may have a 
natural proficiency I have never sus- 
pected,” she answered. 

“It’s a talent,” he said, “you been 
hidin’ under a bushel too long. Fust off, 
you're a-goin’ to give John the mitten 
on account of him bein’ cut out of his 
uncle’s will.” 

‘*Mr. Baines!” 

Scattergood disregarded her expostu- 
lation. Practice it, so’s you kin say it 
like you mean it,” he said. “I'll tell you 
when. G’-by.” 


rhe old man’s next call was upor John 
Larkin, where he stood behind the 
counter waiting upon customers. 

** Johnny,” he said, “been studyin’ th 
habits of this here cousin of yourn? Eh?” 

6é No.” 

‘*Lucky somebody has!”’ said Scatter- 
good. ‘‘You’re the kind of feller chat 
would rig up for bass, and then go fishin’ 
for trout. All fishes has different ways of 
doin’, and you got to act in accordance, 
if you calc’late to ketch anythin’.” 

“Of course,” said John. 

‘*This here fish we got in mind sets 1n 
the shadders on Prester’s front stoop 
every night after Prester gits to sleep. 
Sets there a-smokin’ in the dark.” 

John waited. 

‘<Stoop hain’t six foot from the walk.” 

“But the lilacs are between, so the 
porch is hid,” said John. 

“You and Idy git ready to walk past 
there to-night. Pliny’ll tell ye when to 
start. You jest kind of saunter along, and 
when you git there in the dark you re 
a-goin’ to stop and talk.” 

“‘About what?” asked John. 

“T’ll tell ye soon’s the time comes,” 
said Scattergood. ‘‘G’-by, John.” 

So it came about that, a few minutes 
before nine that night, Pliny Pickett 
appeared at the Woods’ fence, and 
whispered, ‘‘ Ye kin commence now.” 

John and Ida walked down the hill, 
arm in arm, until they reached the dark 
area which spread before Prester’s house, 
the cavern caused by the great maples 
above, which obscured the arc light on the 
corner. The porch itself was a mass of 
impenetrable blackness behind its screen 
of tall hlacs—though one who watched 
might have seen the glowing and waning 
of a spark of fire in the end of a cigarette. 

As the couple approached the house. 
John’s voice lifted in expostulation: 

“But, Ida, you—why, you wouldn’t 
send me away just for that!” 

“Just for that! You speak as if it were 
a little thing. Surely, you don’t expect 
me to marry you on what you can earn in 
the store. It was different when we all 
knew your uncle was going to leave you 
his money.” 

“Ida,” said John, “‘can you keep a 
secret? You have said I took this pretty 
calmly—and there was a reason. But 
Lawyer Norton told me to be verv quiet 
about it. The reason is that I|’m all 
night.” 
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In the panel above. the 
links are twice enlarged. 


Every day—for years, perhaps—you have been 
wearing the same watch chain. In the meantime, 
new suits have been bought and discarded—thread- 
bare. Newshirts, collars and ties have come and gone. 


You can’t blame the watch chain today if it appears 
battered and worn and out of style. If it falls below 
the standard you have set for your good appearance! 


The sensible thing is to give the old chain a rest. 
To replace it with a Simmons Chain. Here is the 
style and refinement your good taste demands. And 
here, link by link, are durability and never-failing 
strength. By a special process, gold, green gold or 
Platinumgold is drawn over stout base metal in the 
making of every Simmons Chain. Years of service 
result naturally! 


Your jeweler has Simmons Chains to agree with 
your best appearance and your occupation. He be- 
lieves in them. ‘They are reasonably priced —$4 to 
$15. R. F. Simmons Company, Attleboro, Mass. 
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fs drawn over a core of base 
metal in the making of every 


it’s a 
Simonons 


Simmons Chain. From. the 
orlginal ingot (illustrated half 
actual size) until the smallest 
link has been wrought out, the 
ratio of gold to base metal is 
constant. With this special 
Simmons process, durability 
and clean-cut design follow 
naturally. 
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Christmas Catalogue 
of UNUSUAL GIFTS free 


Send for this book today and save money 
on your Christmas, gift shopping. Just off 
the press, better and more complete than 
ever, containing 168 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated—it gives you a wonderful opportunity 
to select fascinating gifts of infinite variety 
that are inexpensive and easy to buy. 


Useful gifts selected from 
hundreds of good values in catalogue. 
Sent prepaid, delivery guaranteed. 


Tennis Pins 
Sterling silver, the 
pair in dainty case 
R3494 1,00 

Nine $1.00 a Pair 

These dainty silver pla- 
ted candlesticks for reg- 
ular size candles Z 545 


Santa Claus Candlestick 
Gay little Santa that will burn 
awaits your pleasureinhisown . 
little red glass candlestick. At- 
tractively boxed, 5incheshigh — 


Heavy nickel plate, 5'4 
in., ball feet. Z803 1.00 
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“Dollar” Bill Klip 


Holds bills neatly together in 
one's pocket. S292 Heavy 
silver plate 1.00 S293 Same, 
sterling silver 1.50 


Stamp Box 
Hammered silver, 
heavily plated. Always 
useful S 492 1.00 


‘‘Ship’”’ Tea Tile 
‘‘Rope” border, heavi- 
ly silver plated F71 
diam. 6 in. 2 for $1.00 
Many other “‘Ship’’ de- 


A little hand decorated plas- 
ter disseminator that emits 
delicate fragrance of blos- 
ogue. somsin your linens, lingerie 
or just in your room. In 
“Ship” Salt gift box with a 5 dram bot- 
epper tle t same exquisite 
and eee so that as it grad- 
Rope a ope: vally drifts away it may be 
jersey at. “M renewed. NN 447 0 
sseminator 
in. high 1.00 pr. in box .50 y 
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DANIEL Low & CoO. 


240 ESSEX STREET, SALEM, MASS. 
Please send me your FREE 168 page Christmas Catalogue 
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“All right? What do you mean?” 

““You mustn’t let a whisper of it get 
out—but I don’t care what will Uncle 
makes. I’m safe. It’s the agreement.” 

‘““What agreement?” 

“The one Uncle made with me when 
I was twenty-one—five years ago. You 
remember when I made up my mind to 
go away and start out for myself?” 

é Yes.”’ . 

“He signed a paper then, in Lawyer 
Norton’s office, and it is all witnessed 
and everything. It’s a contract, and all 
legal. I can’t tell it to you in the language 
Lawyer Norton wrote it out in, but what 
it means is that I agree to stay with Uncle 
and work for him and look after his affairs 
until he dies, and that I sha’n’t have any 
salary for it; but that he set a fair value 
on what I’d already done—ten thousand 
dollars that was—from the time I was a 
boy till I was twenty-one; and the paper 
recognizes it as a debt. That’s ten thou- 
sand I have coming all fair and legal, and 
recognized as a charge against the estate.” 

“But that’s not much.” 

*‘No; that’s just the start of it. The 
rest of the agreement is that if I stay with 
him, and he lives twenty years, I am to 
get everything—as fair wages. And if I 
stay less than twenty years, or he dies 
sooner, I am to get five thousand for 
every year, and a kind of a bonus of ten 
thousand at the end of every five years. 
Do you see?”’ 

**So he really owes you—”’ 

“Right now he owes me fifty thousand 

dollars, and the estate’ll have to pay it, 
no matter «ho he wills it to.” 
gon Larkin, is this the truth?” 
“Tt is, and I’ll show you the paper to- 
morrow. I would to-night, but Lawyer 
Norton’s away. He’s got it in that old 
safe of his.”’ 

She sniffed. ‘Safe! You don’t mean 
rou keep a paper as important as that in 

Ir. Norton’s safe. Why, it isn’t a safe at 
all! I don’t believe he can shut the door 
of it, let alone lock it!” 

“T tell you what. To-morrow, I'll get 
it and show it to you, and then I’Il take 
it to the bank me put it in one of their 
safety boxes.” 

‘And don’t you neglect it, either,’ 
Ida. 

Now, having reached an agreement, the 
young man and woman sauntered along. 
For five minutes the cigarette end glowed 
on the dark porch; then it disappeared. 


(THE roung Mr. Larkin who had stayed 
in the darkness, listening, was in a 
savage humor; he felt himself deceived and 
defrauded. The old man in the house had 
never told him of such an agreement— 
and here was fifty thousand dollars 
slipping out of his clutches. The game 
was ceasing to be worth the candle. One 
might put a rope about his neck for a 
hundred thousand, but for an uncertain 
half of that it would be folly. 

But he was not the sort to give over an 
enterprise easily, nor to be daunted by the 
first obstacle to appear. He considered 
the matter for a quarter of an hour. The 
paper was in an old safe; to-morrow it 
would be taken to the safety of the bank 
where it could not be got at. He lifted 
his shoulders and went into the house 
softly. 

Coldriver is a town that retires early. 
The electric lights go off at ten-thirty, 


’ 


said 


and thereafter few persons are to be seen 
abroad. Young Mr. Larkin waited for 
that hour, and for some time afterward, 
and then, stealthily and by devious ways, 
he made his progress toward the post 
office building, on the second floor of 
which was Lawyer Norton’s office. 

In the areaway he paused; not a sign 
of life was visible on the square, so, like a 
shadow, he flitted across the face of the 
building, to disappear in the doorway 
which gave upon the stairs. Softly he 
mounted the creaking steps, and _ so 
arrived at the door of Lawyer Norton’s 
room. It was locked, but with no modern 
and intricate device. The third key the 
young man tried turned the bolt, and he 
entered. 

A cautious flashlight showed him the 
ancient safe in the corner, and, to his 
amusement, he saw that its door was not 
even tightly closed. Probably time had 
so warped it that it would not fit in its 
grooves. In an instant he had it open 
and was on his knees poring over its 
cluttered contents. Then his eyes gleamed, 
for in a little drawer he had come most 
unexpectedly upon a bundle of currency: 
new bills in denominations of fifty and a 
hundred dollars. “Twenty-five hundred 
dollars in all. What man of his type 
could forgo this unexpected bounty? So 
he iced the notes in his pocket, and 
went on with the search for the paper 
which was his objective. 


C§ a sudden and most disconcertingly, 
the door was thrust open; the office 
filled with. lights and with people, and be- 
fore the young man could rise to his feet 
and offer resistance, the vast bulk of Sheriff 
Ulysses Watts was upon his back. Scatter- 
good Baines was there, and Pliny Pickett, 
and the marshal, and Lawyer Norton. 

‘Better search him fust,” said Scatter- 
good. 

‘“‘Here’s a wad of money,” said the 
sheriff. 

“What I drew to close the Hickson deal 
in the morning,” said Mr. Norton. 

‘Um. ... Prester Larkin’s nephew, 
too,” said Scattergood. ‘“‘Um. Kind of 
hard on the old man, eh? That was so 
fond of him and all. W-al, can’t be helped, 
kin it? Twenty year or more’s what this 
here caper’Il cost ye, young feller. Ketched 
red-handed.” 

Young Mr. Larkin said nothing, for 
reasons which are obvious. 

“‘Anythin’ to offer?” Scattergood asked. 

Young Mr. Larkin had. His tongue 
was loosed. He cursed his captors, he 
paid burning attention to Coldriver, he 
alluded to his uncle. In short, he was 
abundantly inclusive, and by no means 
reticent. 

‘Jest a minute,”- said Scattergood, 
“‘more comp’ny comin’.”’ 

They turned to see old Prester totter 
through the door, supported by Ida 
Wood. He stared about him. 

“What’s this here?” he demanded 
querulously. ‘‘What for be I dragged 
out of my bed and fetched here? Say!” 

“It was done,” said Scattergood, “for 
your gen’ral good. Jest by way of 
convincin’ ye. This here new nephew 
of yourn was jest ketched robbin’ Nor- 
ton’s safe. . . . The nephew you up and 
kicked out John for. The nephew that 


you ran dyin’ soon enough to suit, 
mebbe.” 
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Young Larkin started, and glared. 

‘‘Murder was in your heart,’ said 
Scattergood, ‘‘even if ’twa’n’t yet on your 
hands. And lyin’ and cheatin’... . Be 
ye convinced, Prester?”’ 

““]’—the old man _ faltered—‘I was 
afraid of him. But I dasn’t complain. 
Kep’ me shet up in the house and all. . . . 
Kep’ a-threatenin’ me! Said if I opened 
my mouth he'd pizen me.” His bon 
hands trembled. ‘‘Scattergood, you hain’t 
a-goin’ to let him git back at me, be ye? 
He’s threatened me, he has. He made 
me fix a will fer him. He—” 

“Hear that, young feller?” 

Young Mr. Larkin scowled; but did not 
answer. 

‘‘Now,” said Scattergood, ‘‘mebbe 
justice demands you sh’ud be shet up for 
twenty year or so; but the’s circum- 
stances that pervents—circumstances sur- 
roundin’ this here matter of the safe. 
They hain’t goin’ to be made clear to ye; 
but they’re sich as move me to give ye a 
chanct. Sheriff, turn him loose. Youn 
feller, you start to run. You're escapin, 
and you want to escape fast... . And 
don’t never, on no account, show your 
face in this here state agin. Scoot!’ 

Young Mr. Larkin was dazed, uncom- 

rehending, but not by any means dumb. 
Fe scooted. 


CATTERGOOD shook his head dole- 
\7 fully when the young man was gone. 
““Wisht I could’a’ give him his jest deserts,” 
he said; “‘ but, somehow, ’twouldn’t never 
set on my stummick if I did. No, I 
couldn’t never send a feller to prison fer 
a crime I tricked him into committin’. 
W-al, Sheriff and folks, much obleeged. 
And you, Prester Larkin, if you got any 
sense, you'll git back your nephew John 
before daylight, and you'll cling to him 
like he’s allus clung to you. And here- 
after, when ye hain’t able to tell the 
difference between a fine, upstandin’, 
honest boy, and a skunk—why, call in 
some of the neighbors to help ye out!” 

The old man sank into a chair. 
knowed, after the fust little while; but 
the’ was nothin’ I dast do. But I kin 
commence now. Lawyer Norton, I can’t 
sleep this here night tll I set matters 
right. Set and draw up a right will fer me 
to sign. And somebody git Johnny fer me. 
Tell him me and him’s to be equal part- 
ners while I linger, and he gits a// when 
I’m gone!” 

Scattergood chuckled. “It’s come out 
full better’n I expected,” he said. ‘‘Seems 
like the Evil One don’t use good jedgment. 
He hain’t content. He goes and fills a 
feller up with wickedness and the kind of 
brains that thinks wickedness; but he 
don’t put on no stop-cock nor no gover- 
nor, like you might say. He allus turns 
it on full, so as the righteous, if they got 
sense enough, kin hitch on a hose and turn 
it every which way, accordin’ to their 
need. ... Trouble is, folks tries to 
stem the current instid of usin’ it. No. 
The way to git the best of any crooked 
feller is jest to give him a chanct to 
employ his talents.” 

He cleared his throat, as was his cus- 
tom before uttering the nib of his dis- 
course. ‘“‘The real defect in wickedness,” 
he said, ‘“‘is that it’s equipped with 
a steerin’ dee-vice for them that knows 
how to use it!” 
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‘Dhen time itself is judge 
Many long years ago Longines Watches ac- 
quired honor and merit for measuring time 
accurately. Official observatory tests proved 
them. At International exhibitions they won 
the Grand Prizes. Time, and occasions, added 
honor to honor until good jewelers all over 


the world recognized the supreme accuracy 
of Longines. 


Then, in the pockets of hundreds of thousands 
of owners of all nationalities, Longines 
Watches lived up to their reputations. In all 
these pipes Time has only proved and re- 
proved Longines accuracy. 

Is it not remarkable that this accuracy can be 
bought at prices ranging from $35 to $1000? 
Let us ee you an illustrated bosklee and 
tell you of a jeweler near you who will 
show you Longines Watches. 


A. WITTNAUER CO 


Established 1866 


New York er Montreal 
Paris ‘ ; Geneva 


Official Government Observatory Awards 


At U.S. Naval Observatory --- At Neuchatel Observatory ---Swit- 

Washington; Longines have been serland: 365 awards in Accuracy 

first in order of merit in al) Inter- Contests since 1905. During 1924 : 
national Trials. Since 1916 more Longines received 17 first prizes. ] 
Longines Watches . passed ae At Kew Teddington Observatory--- Puy 
months’ Accuracy Trial and were Piielnadt 40 ‘aeenala lax. Aueeinee C 
accepted than all others combined. Contests since 1910 (1918 year's > 
At Geneva Obeservatory---Switzer- record for the best performance). <t 
land: This year Longines again ob- Since 1919 every Longines Watch 44 
tained first prize of series, dupli- submitted passed trial with mention i 


eating results of 1923 and 1924. ‘‘especially good.’ 
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exclusively first-class Santa 
Fe “‘all the way’’— the 
shortest route between 
Chicago and California — 
through a sunny, scenic 
wonderland. 

Fred Harvey through dining car 
—another exclusive feature. 
Through Pullman via Grand 
Canyon National Park. 


5 daily trains to California on 
The Santa Fe. 
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W. J. Black. Passenger Traffic Manage 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1250 Railway Exchange, Chicago. [linois 


Send me Santa Fe picture-folders of winter trip to 
California. 


A Trail Blazer’s Adventures at the 
Top of the World 


(Continued from page 14) 


Snyder House was famous for them. 
There were two, which I had brought up the 
river two thousand miles from St. Michael 
They were in great demand both for 
bathing and for sleeping purposes. You 
see, at night I put springs over them. 
Owing to the tendency: of the springs to 
slip down into the tubs and disturb the 
cub guests, I charged them reduced rates 
—two and one-half dollars for six hours’ 
repose. 

‘“T think I had more fun in the Koyu- 
kuk than in any other camp in Alaska. I 
stayed there four years—a long time for 
me to remain in one spot. I often think 
of those times, when all the boys sat 
around the stove in Brainy Jones’s 
Saloon, swapping lies. 

“Brainy earned his name the first day 
he hit camp. You see, he was broke then, 
and had to take a job with some Indians 
unloading lumber from a scow that was 
tied up to the river bank. He was a wiry 
little cuss, and wore a cap pulled low and 
tough-like, with the peak sideways. His 
nose was peaked, too, and twisted the other 
way. When he started unloading that lum- 
ber he took only one board at a time, while 
the Indians carried half a dozen. Finally, 
one observing redskin began packing a 
single board. The foreman asked him, 


‘How come?’ The Indian “Jone with 


LT 


dignity, ‘Me brainy—all same Jones!’ 


“Of course that was before the days of 


rohibition, when the Koyukuk was 
‘era as the home of the sincere drinker. 
I’ve never tasted a drop in my life. The 
fellow who drinks much doesn’t stand up 
under the hardships of the trail, you know. 
I remember once I had to make a run of 
two hundred and twenty-five miles in 
three days with my dogs. One of those 
days I ran seventy-four miles at the gee 
pole of my sled. If I had been a liquor 
drinker, I never could have done that.” 


MITH straightened his athletic shoul- 
\7 ders and flexed his arm muscles. “It’s 
remarkable what this old body will 
stand,” he laughed. “I recall one winter 
in Nome, when I started out to stake some 
claims which had been thrown open for 
relocation. I had driven my dogs about 
eighteen miles when a howling blizzard 
broke loose. Battling against it threw 
me off my course, and I began going in 
circles, trying to pick up some claim 
stakes to ascertain my position. But 
they were all buried in the snow. 

“Darkness found me and my dogs 
utterly exhausted from wallowing in the 
drifts. I had neither food nor camp equip- 
ment, as I had planned to stop with a 
prospector up the river; so all I could do 
was to stamp down the snow to make a 
poor shelter for my team, and then try to 
keep myself from freezing. 

‘My clothes were wet, and frozen on the 
outside. In order to keep my blood circu- 
lating I had to walk round and round my 
sled. The blizzard howled and pelted 
me with snow, making each step harder 
and heavier, until I could scarcely put 
one foot before the other. Once I sat 


down, but only for a moment. Instantly 
I found ravuclé going to sleep. It took 
every ounce of determination I had to 
force myself upon my feet again. It 
seemed a year before daylight came. 

“By that time the snow was four feet 
deep—and the nearest road-house four- 
teen miles away. It was up to me to make 
a trail through it that my dogs could 
follow. I knew this was nearly impossible, 
because I had no snowshoes. However, | 
made an effort. At every step I’d go 
nearly to my waist in the soft stuff, and 
the dogs refused to budge an inch. Then 
I went on all fours—but that also was a 
failure. Finally, in desperation, I roéled. 
Hard work? It was the toughest job I 
ever tackled in my life—but my team 
followed my short trail. 


$2 I KEPT that up for hours. That night 

I again walked round my sled in order 
to keep awake. The wind had gone down, 
but it was still snowing. My dogs and I, 
without food for two days, were ravenous. 
Weakness was beginning to take hold of 
me too—and the cold. I kept plodding 
round and round the sled, and pretty 
soon things began to look at me out of the 
darkness—Things that never existed, you 
know. I could hear music too, and fellows 
calling jolly invitations to me from palm 
groves that appeared to be just off there 
on the tundra. Delicious whiffs of roast- 
ing meat and hot bread and coffee came 
so realistically that I could hardly keep 
myself from wandering off in search of 
the food they seemed to promise. And 
sleep—sleep became a tangible thing—a 
great, beneficent, soft-breasted mother 
who was trying to cradle me in her arms. 
I had to beat my hands against the iron 
runners of my sled and hurt myself, to 
keep from settling against the snow and 
Afiay off into the oblivion that meant 
death. 

“Toward morning it stopped snowing 
and the temperature fell. A keen wind 
began to blow, strong and cold as ice. 
It looked mighty like freezing for Sandy 
Smith, I can tell you. But I lay down 
and rolled out the trail for the dogs, going 
as fast as I could. It wasn’t long before 
the wind became so cold that a crust froze 
on the snow. That’s what saved my life. 
The crust was soon strang enough to 
support the weight of the team and my- 
self. Two hours later, with my _ poor 
hungry dogs dragging at my heels, I 
staggered into the Safety Road-house. 
A bunch of the fellows were there storm- 
bound. They knew I was lost in the bliz- 
zard without food or sleeping bag or snow- 
shoes. When [I stumbled in, the road- 
house keeper was trying to lay bets a 
hundred to one that I’d never come 
through alive.” 

Smith, like many Alaskan adventurers, 
used to spend the long winter nights por- 
ing over a map of the country, and figur- 
ing out on paper new routes of travel. In 
common with many other ‘‘sourdoughs,” 
he was possessed with the idea of poling a 
small boat up|one of the northern tribu- 
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The clean, modern cities typify 

the best in municipal planning 
(Portland) 
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A larger chance to get ahead 
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Greathydro-electric plants are develop- 
ing power from half the nation’s 
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One of the pretty beach towns on the Oregon and 
ashington coasts 


—a finer place to live 


Are you willing to work for success? Then 
you can succeed in the Pacific Northwest! 

This great, rich, growing country offers 
you achance to grow with it. 

A vast development is under way today. 
The Pacific Northwest invites you to share 
its fruits. The price of success here, as else- 
where, is hard work. But you will find that 
here, if anywhere, the rewards of working, 
planning and saving are rich and sure and 
lasting. 


People who prosper 


Thousands of families like yours have al- 
ready found greater opportunity and hap- 
piness in the Pacific Northwest. 


Their earning power is greater than the 
average. In the past 10 years bank savings 
have trebled. They have resources that 
provide 50 per cent more than the national 
average for the education of their children. 
A higher percentage of them own homes 
and automobiles. 


And these people are rich in still other 
ways. 


A wonderful place to live 


They live in a natural wonderland. The 
most beautiful outdoors in the world is in 
their front yards. They enjoy the moun- 


Pate on 


tains, woods, ocean beaches, lakes, streams 
and all the wonderful beauty around them. 


They have a delightful and invigorating 
climate. And, the records show, they are 
the healthiest people in America. 


Model cities and towns 


The Pacific Northwest’s great cities are 
models for cleanliness, healthfulness and 
beauty. Its smaller towns are up-to-date, 
progressive, and attractive. 


There is every social, educational and 
recreational advantage for your family. 
Schools and colleges rank among the best 
in America. 


The people of the Pacific Northwest lack 
none of the things that make life finer, 
richer and better. 


A free book for you 


The Pacific Northwest is ready to welcome 
you— make room for you—help you along 
to success. 


The free illustrated book, ‘‘The Land of 
Opportunity Now,” describes in detail the 
things you want to know about the Pacific 
Northwest— Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming. Sign and mail 
the coupon for it now. 


‘he Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. 


‘The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


OREGON WASHINGION 
MONTANA 
WYOMING IDAHO 


Imagine living near such beauty 
as this—Lake Josephine and 
Grinnell Glacier in Glacier 
National Park 


Moniana conditions 
make superior beef animals 


© By Schlechten 


To shove an average type o 
farm home we picked this one 


| FREE 
Descriptive Booklet 
and Photo-Travelog 


MAIL or orronrv 
this coupon 5 Benownte 
for both - 


Booklet contains 32 pages of interest- 
ing, authoritative information—fully 
illustrated. Photo-Travelog consists of 
scores of beautiful photographs—an 
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taries of the Yukon to the summit of 
the Endicott Range, portaging the craft 
across that great waterhead of the Arctic, 
and then floating north into the Arctic 
Ocean. 

‘““There’s something about forcing a 

boat up over the top of a mountain range 
and then floating north down a river that 
sort of gets pulling at a fellow, you know,” 
he explained. ‘‘My partner, Bill Berry— 
poor fellow afterward froze to death in 
the Arctic—used to talk with me about 
it by the hour. Many had tried it before 
our time; but those who didn’t come back 
were buried along the way. 
. “One day an Eskimo came into our 
cabin on Wild Creek and told us about a 
creek full of gold up in the Endicotts. He 
even marked the lace on the map. After 
that, Bill and I couldn’t rest for thinking 
of that gold and the trip over the range. 
We fade a raft and floated down the 
Koyukuk River to a little town called 
Bettles, where we whipsawed some lumber 
and built a boat.” gnith laughed remi- 
niscently. 

‘““The boys used to come down in squads 
while we worked on the boat, and cheer 
us with such remarks as: ‘Why be so 
particular with this craft, Sandy. You'll 
never make the summit—and you should 
worry what your coffin looks like!’ You 
see, our boat looked rather freakish, and 
we didn’t know ourselves whether she'd 
float or turn turtle when she got into the 
water. That’s why Bill and I launched her 
in the middle of the night when the camp 
was asleep. We didn’t want the boys to 
have the sack on us. 

“But ‘Black Betsey’—that’s what we 
called her—was no slouch when she got 
into the river. She looked regular when 
she was loaded with our two-year outfit 
and our seven dogs. Slim and Growler, 
my Mackenzie River Huskies, were with 
me on that trip. We started up the John 
River. It’s one of the swiftest, most 
dangerous streams in the Far North. To 
buck it we had to pole, pack, line, and 
skid old ‘Betsey’ and the whole outfit. 

‘“‘I remember how many a time we'd 
come to the bottom of some rapids, and 
have to unload everything onto the bank, 
hitch the dogs and ourselves to the boat, 
and then, with the team pulling and Bill 
and me on all fours digging into the gravel 
with them, it would take us sometimes an 
hour to drag ‘Betsey’ just a little way. 
When we got the boat past the swift 
water, we'd have to go back and pack the 
outht in relays to where ‘Betsey’ lay. 


oe NCE, when Bill was in the stern of 
the ‘Betsey’ poling her, and I was on 
the end of the towline with the dogs, the 
bank caved in, and down into theicy, rush- 
ing river I went—dogs and all. When I 
got my head out | was unable to raise my 
hands to help myself, on account of the 
wide gauntlet gloves I wore. Filled with 
water they held me under like a vise. 
‘In the meantime, the dogs were 
snarling and fighting on top of me, some 
trying to make one side of the river and 
some the other. Bill, seeing that they 
were drowning me, tried to come to my 
rescue, but it was slow work. He had only 
the pole with which to get ‘Betsey’ 
through the rocky rapids to the shore. 
With my hands helpless, all I could do 
was throw a leg over the dog line, and try 
to bite the rope in two to release the 


animals. After fifteen minutes or so, 
when I began to lose consciousness under 
the fighting dogs, my leaders, Slim and 
Growler, got the best of the others and 
swam for the bank. The remaining five 
followed, towing me along with them. I 
just managed to crawl out on the gravel 
as Bill reached me. It took me two days 
to recover from the experience, and from 
that day to this I’ve never worn a gaunt- 


let qiove 
“Well, it took us thirty-two days to . 


Ret ‘Betsey’ to the top of the Endicott 
ountains. It was a great day for Bill 
and me when we stood high on the crest 
of the range looking out toward the Arctic. 
I don’t know how to express it, but some 
way I felt as if we'd ridden on top of our 
troubles to the peak of the world. My 
body with its bruises and aches just 
seemed to drop away from me for a while. 
I felt light and fine and near to Bi 
Things— Oh, you know what I mean} 
know Bill felt the same, because he 
turned to me after a long spell of silence. 
His eyes were shining and he spoke rever- 
ently, as if he were in church, ‘Sandy,’ 
he says, sweeping his big arm over the 
country lying below us, ‘Sandy, don’t it 
beat hell!’ 

“‘We packed our outfit across the 
divide with our dogs, and skidded ‘Betsey’ 
over on willows we had brought forty 
miles for the purpose. Nothing grows up 
there, you know. Then we launched our 
boat again in the headwaters of the 
Anaktuvuk River, flowing north into the 
Arctic.” 


SM ITH half closed his eyes, as if visual- 
izing that river. “‘ Flowing isn’t exactly 
the word that fits the Anaktuvuk,” he 
continued, with a wry smile. ‘“‘As a 
matter of fact, it runs swifter than the 
milleails of—of the infernal regions. And 
it certainly was full of little surprises for 
Bill and me. It started off with a glacier 
that jutted out along the stream for over 
a mile. The glacier peppered the width of 
the river with great boulders and blocks 
of ice, against which the water dashed 
furiously. 

“Neither Bill nor I could ever figure 
out how we made a landing before we 
reached that glacier—but make it we did. 
Something inside us bigger than ourselves 
did it for us. Anyway, on the bank across 
from the ice wall, Bill landed, and with 
the stern line of ‘Betsey’ fastened about 
his waist he pulled back. I got out ona 
boulder at the bow and steadied her. 
They were so thick, those rocks, that | 
could leap from one to another as I 

uided her down the stream. Once, when 
i slipped, she got away from me in the 
swift current, and poor Bill was yanked 
into the water. He churned around there 
for half an hour before I could get out to 
help him. We had to rest three days that 
time, as both of us were pretty well 
battered. 

“Our luck was good, though, until we 
hit the Colville River. I'll never forget 
the day we found ourselves shooting down 
ead two low, flat boulders that almost 
hilled the stream from bank to bank like a 
stone wall. Between them was a slit, 
through which the whole Colville rushed 
like a mill race. We had to steer so as to 
make that slit, or be dashed to pieces on 
those rocks. 

*“I, steered for the cleft. There was a 
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_she’d get damaged, Bill and I would drag 


_ some little, picayune thing like that which 


tinued, ‘and we aimed to make the trad- 


roar, a terrific yar, and ‘Betsey’ was stuck 
fast between the two rocks! The river 
came pouring in over the stern, sweeping 
dogs, outfit, and everything else out of the 
boat. Bill and I managed to get onto one 
of the boulders and drag ‘Betsey’ up with 
us. We found nothing left in her but a 
small sack of beans, one of flour, and some 
dried apples. These had become wedged 
under a seat with a tarpaulin; otherwise, 
we wouldn’t have had a thing. 

*“‘I have to laugh now when I think of 
that day. When Bill and I sat on the rock 
after the disaster, looking at each other, 
the only thing I thought of was a pot of 
beans I’d cooked that morning! The loss 
of those cooked beans seemed more than 
I could bear! I’ve noticed it’s always 


seems to get a fellow in such a crisis. 


H, YES, we fixed the boat—she was 

smashed a bit—and gathered up the 
dogs and went on. We had to. There 
were no matches to build a fire, so we 
chewed raw beans and ate flour and water 
and dried apples. 

‘‘The Eskimo’s creek full of gold? Well, 
that turned out to be fool’s gold—iron 
pyrites. We didn’t worry over that, 
though. We went down to the mouth of 
the Colville, and out into the Arctic 
Ocean! We hadn’t much grub, nor any 
gold nor any clothes nor any money, but 
we certainly felt good. We'd done what 
hadn’t been done before—we’d brought 
old ‘Betsey’ over the range from the 
Yukon to the Arctic!” In Smith’s voice 
was the exultation of the trail blazer, the 
man who goes ahead of the pioneer. 

“It was late September then,” he con- 


ing post at Point Barrow, where we could 
get something to eat and maybe catch a 
whaler for civilization. At that time of 
the year the Arctic ice pack is moving 
toward Barrow at a lively rate, and young 
ice is forming also. It was then that we 
had the worst luck of the trip. We got 
caught in the polar pack! 

‘Poor old ‘Betsey’ was swept along and 
gouged by floes at every turn. As fast as 


her out on a floe, patch her with pieces of 
the dried apple box and some thin boards 
we had in the bottom, then launch her 
again. The old girl certainly stood by us. 
We drifted for nine days, the plaything 
of the pack. It took us way past Point 
Barrow, then changed with the current, 
and brought us half way back to the 
mouth of the Colville again. Then it took 
penoton to keep circling us in Smith’s 

ay. 

“By that time we had nothing left but 
the flour, which we were mixing with 
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me we'd get out of the pack all right. And, | —~— 
sure enough, the wind changed, the pack 
opened up, and we drifted into soft slush 


ice. At last the shore loomed up within.a 
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hundred yards of us. You see, we hadn’t 
seen it for seven days, and it looked like 
heaven. 

“We took our tarpaulin and made it 


‘into a Christopher Columbus sail by 


putting it on an oar. The wind was blow- 
Ing strong, and we rocked the boat to hel 
her through the slush. This was so hick 
it took us twelve hours to make that hun- 
dred yards.” 

Smith tells how they dragged “‘ Betsey” 
up on the shore, and started on foot for 
Point Barrow, two weak, ragged men and 
seven weaker dogs, staggering along the 
snow. Smith was ahead, trying to encour- 
age his dogs, when he came to what he 
thought was half-frozen mud. He quick- 
ened his steps, thinking to get over it as 
soon as possible, but suddenly found him- 
self sinking to his knees. His partner, 
helpless from weakness, could only watch 
him struggling there. Finally, Smith lay 
flat on tis stomach and managed to 
wallow back to solid land. 

‘“‘I crawled to where Bill was sitting, 
and we both examined the stuff on my 
shoes and overalls. Instead of mud, it 
appeared to be oil! We had never heard 
of oil in the Arctic then, and Bill and I 
thought hunger had driven us out of our 
minds. We had only a quart of flour left, 
but we mixed up a dose and ate it. It 
gave us the strength to investigate the 
vicinity. 

“‘Later, some Eskimos, who found our 
tracks where I’d been dripping oil at 
every step, made a bee line for arrow, 
and told the trader there that a crazy 
white man was wandering in circles on 
the tundra. And when [ came to the 
States the next spring, and tried to tell 
people about the oil up there, I began to 
think that Eskimo was right. That is 
just what everyone told me. ‘You're 
crazy, Smith,’ said the geologists I talked 
to about oil. “There can’t be lakes of 
petroleum in the Arctic!’” 

Of course Smith’s lakes of oil are now 
taken as a matter of course. One is ten 
and a half acres in area, the other seven 
and a half acres, with a depth averaging 
over three feet. ‘Their extreme adhesive- 
ness has made them a death trap for wild 
fowl, and even for caribou,” he declared. 


UR years later, when the Government 

threw open oil land for staking, in 1921, 

a syndicate sent Smith to guide a party 
of engineers to stake the land. 

“We thought we were the only stakers 
bound for the field,” he continued, ‘‘so 
imagine our surprise when we got aboard 
the steamer for Nome and found another 

arty headed for the same oil land! 
Baie me, when we were put off at 
Nome, the farthest north port of call for 
assengers, there was some tall hustling. 
bach party had to get power schooners 
to continue the journey to Point Barrow.” 

They were off—cheechako against ‘‘sour- 
dough,” racing up through the strange 
and terrible beauty of the polar pack, 
where tall bergs lect their whiteness in 
blue water lanes; where the weird yellow 
flare of the “‘ice blink” vies with the light 
of a sun that never sinks below the hori- 
zon from May to the end of July. Racing 
in a land of fantasy, where Mince the 
wizard, works his spells, now wiping away 
an ice-encrusted shore line, now substi- 
tuting a seemingly fair, smooth stretch 
of open water—which is but a lure to 


destruction—now erecting across the 
blood-red disk of a sun that stands still 
on the polar rim at midnight, a bridge of 
Ice, each block scintillating and refracted 
above water stained vermilion and gold. 
Smith’s schooner, puny man-made 
thing, forcing its dauntless way through 
the churning grind of the ice pack, which 
might at any moment crush it like an egg 
shell, made them feel the terror, the 
challenge, the fascination, of that tre- 
mendous power that moves steadily 
northward through Bering Strait into the 
magnetic Arctic. 
here were storms which sent the 
waves rolling over the little craft; days 
when they had to make the schooner fast 
to immense grounded bergs, which served 
to split the polar pack converging upon 
them—that relentless, cruel field where 
hills of blue ice were ever crawling over 
other hills of blue ice and crashing down 
with thunderous sounds. There were 
hours of suspense, when they wondered 
whether the trembling berg behind which 
the little boat huddled could withstand 
the impact of that frigid monster. 


HEN came the day when the sour- 
dough party found themselves com- 
eee Slocked by the pack off Wainnght 
sland, one hundred and forty miles from 
their goal! 

“We knew the schooner might remain 
fast in the ice indefinitely, while a quarter 
of a mile away a channel might open up, 
permitting the other fellows to steam mght 

ast us,” Smith continued. “In fact, I 

ad a hunch that they had passed us any- 
way. I knew if we expected to get the 
particular bit of oil land we had in mind, it 
was up to us to do something.” 

This ‘“‘something”’ consisted of unload- 
ing their outfit on the ice, sledding it to 
the nearest Eskimo village, and starting 
out overland through an unknown coun- 
try. The first stage of the journey was 
along the Arctic coast, where, at that sea- 
son of the year, a narrow strip of water lav 
between the shore and the solid ice pack. 

“We loaded a small outfit into an 
oomiak—an Eskimo boat made of sea- 
lion skins—and hitched the dogs to the 
bow, with Slim and Growler in the lead. 
They went along the shore towing the 
boat, while one of the fellows sat in the 
stern and steered. The rest of us walked. 

“After we struck inland across the 
tundra and lake country, we packed our 
outht in relays and hen skidded the 
oomiak over the marsh by using great 
sealskins filled with air, according to the 
custom of the Eskimos. That country 
was as flat as your hand. There wasn’t 
a stick of timber for hundreds of miles. 
Nothing but bog, in which we sank to our 
knees, and “‘nigger-heads,” which twisted 
our ankles and threw us like wrestlers. 
And mosquitoes—” Smith threw up both 
hands at the memory of them. ‘But the 
country had a lot of good points, at that. 
The tundra was green and dotted with 
wild flowers. illions of ducks and 
geese swarmed about us, for that is the 
greatest nesting ground in North America, 
you know.” 

When the party reached the Arctic 
shore line again, they found they had still 
ny miles to travel before the oil lands 
could be reached. Smith tells of coming 
to the mouth of a river where the incom- 
ing tide and the outflowing current met in 


My Curious Assortment of Friends, by CHARLES 


a turmoil that was increased by a strong 
wind. 

““Our boat was not large enough to 
Carry our outfit and our men all at once, 
SO, 1n order to avoid the long delay which 
would result from relaying, I decided that 
the party should swim the river, and then 
we'd all pull on the rope and get the boat 
across. Ae uide, I stripped, and with the 
rope of the boat tied about me | plunged 
into the icy current. B-r-r-r! I can feel it 
yet! The other fellows, shivering, and 
naked as fishes, stood on the bank and 
cheered me. 

“* About half way over I discovered that 
the rope was not going to reach from the 
beached boat to the other side of the river, 
and a few minutes later I found myself 
towing the thing with its five-hundred- 
pound load through the worst tide rips I’d 
ever seen. I’m a good swimmer, bie I 
thought I was a goner that time. The 
chop nearly smothered me, and I had to 
fight like mad to make any headway. 
When I crawled out on the opposite bank: 
I was as blue as a ripe fig. I was sixty 
years old then, and it took me all of fifteen 
minutes to get my blood circulating again. 
The other fellows decided they wouldn’t 
swim, so I unloaded the boat and went 
back after them.” 

Twenty-five days after leaving Nome 
the sourdoughs, wet and tired, came in 
sight of the oil lakes. But lying off shore 
lay the rival schooner! 

‘We had no tdea how long she had been 
there,” Smith resumed. ‘‘ But we were so 
all-in that we simply had to rest a few 
hours, though we took good care that no 
one saw us. 

“That night, however, we started out to 
look over the ground. There wasn’t a 
stake in it! You see, the boys on the 
schooner never dreamed we'd do such a 
fool thing as come overland. So they 
figured they had plenty of time. 


r WHEN they came ashore to do their 

staking the next morning they were 
certainly surprised to find the vicinity 
covered with sourdough stakes! 

“But there is enough oil land in the 
Arctic to make this of little moment, 
outside of the satisfaction of being the 
first to locate, you know. We figured the 
honors were about even. The cheechakoes 


had beat us to the ground, but we sour- 
doughs put in the first stakes.” 

Smith’s hardships have left scarcely 
a trace upon him. He looks like a strong, 
well-preserved man of forty, yet he 1s 
nearing sixty-five. During the war he 
tried to enlist, but was debarred by his 
age; so he became physical director for 
the Y. A. He is a member of the 
Explorers’ Club and a lecturer of ability. 
Four years ago, he and his two magnifh- 
cent Huskies, Slim and Growler, acted 
in moving pictures of the North; but 
Sandy Smith found the imitation romance 
and adventures of the silver sheet too 
tame for him. “Supposing we were to be 
taken in silhouette on top of a mountain,” 
he said; ‘‘well, Slim and Growler and I 
would get up there, and have to wait three 
or four hours before the hero made the 
grade.” 


VERY sourdough in the North “ joshes”’ 
Smith about the “dude” clothes he 
wears when he comes down to the States. 
‘Sure,’ he admits shamelessly, “I’ve 
got three wardrobe trunks full of the 
est tailored clothes money can buy. 
I wore nothing but overalls for eighteen 
years at a stretch once, and I promised 
these legs of mine that if I ever did strike 
it, they d never know anything but the 
best pants made while I was hitting the 
paved trails of civilization!” 

Despite the restless spirit that keeps 
Smith wandering above the Circle, there 
is in him a whimsical wistfulness, a 
something that causes him to build him- 
self a dwelling at the end of every trail 
he blazes; and on all his arduous, dan- 
gerous journeys he carries with him a 
sheaf of photographs—the likenesses of 
men and women and children who are 
his stay-at-home friends in civilization. 
Whether he is tarrying in his igloo on the 
Arctic shore, or in his barabara on an 
Aleutian Island, or in his moss-chinked 
cabin in some forest of Canada or 
Siberia, those friendly faces adorn his 
rough walls. 

in the evenings, after I’ve given Slim 
and Growler their supper, I sit and smoke 
and look at those pictures. They bring 
me a feeling of -home,” explained this 
wandering bachelor who has never known 
a home. 


**THE Strangest Stories I Have Ever Heard” is a remarkably interest- 
ing article next month in which a famous world traveler relates some 
queer and mysterious incidents, including stories of stolen treasure 
and of head-hunters. From the remote places of the earth he has 
collected these stories, which are sure to grip and hold your interest. 
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gentle way was said to have been part of 
an original grant from the Crown of Eng- 
land to some of his forbears. So you see 
he was no newcomer to these parts. 
When any of his folks passed away they 
were carried to a wooded knoll just across 
the road from the house. For a hundred 
years and more the family managed to 
keep together in life and in death. ‘There 
were no marble slabs or rounded mounds 
in this quaint burial ground to give a hint 
of the real character of the place. Nestled 


as it was in a sheltered cove, with blue 
mountains around, guarded by giant 
hemlocks and flanked by laurel and 
holly, with squirrels chattering in the 
branches and redbirds flashing in the 
sunlight, it was a fitting resting-place for 
these sturdy people of the hills. 

My friend had got along with little 
schooling; but by seeing things that 
others missed, by remembering what he 
saw and heard, and by a long life lived 
close to the heart of nature, he_had 
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How your face will 
enjoy this sensation 


You did your face a big favor when 
you emancipated it from soreness 
and irritation by feeding it Mennen 
Shaving Cream. 


Now youcan bringsome real cheer 
and sunshine into the rather un- 
eventful life of your countenance. 


After you obliterate the matin 


whiskers, rub into the shaved area 


a little Mennen Skin Balm. This 
remarkable balm disappears in half 
a minute—and then the fun begins! 


First you feel a business-like bite, 
then a waveofinvigorating coolness. 
A subtle, spicy odor entertains your 
olfactory nerves. 


You look in vain for a trace of the Skin 
Balm. It has gone—leaving behind it a 
new look of good grooming, a novel sense 
of facial well-being. 

You’d be addicted to Mennen Skin Balm 
merely for the kick and pleasure of it. But 
if you’re puritanical, soothe your conscience 
with the thought that there’s real benefit 
and antiseptic value in Skin Balm treat- 
ments. 

This sensational success comes in big 50c 
tubes. No bottle to leak or break. If you 
are not enthusiastic, return tube to me for 
full refund. 
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Service cannot stop 


The telephone, like the human heart, must repair itself while 
it works. The teléphone system never rests, yet the ramifications 
of its wires, the reach of its cables and the terminals on its switch- 
boards must ever increase. Like an airplane that has started 
on a journey across the sea, the telephone must repair and extend 
itself while work is going on. 

To cut communication for a single moment would interrupt 
the endless stream of calls and jeopardize the well-being and 
safety of the community. The doctor or police must be called. 
Fire may break out. Numberless important business and social 
arrangements must be made. 

Even when a new exchange is built and put into use, service is 
not interrupted. Conversations started through the old are cut 
over and finished through the new, the talkers unconscious that 
growth has taken place while the service continues. 

Since 1880 the Bell System has grown from 31 thousand to 
16 million stations, while talking was going on. In the last five 
years, additions costing a billion dollars have been made to the 
system, without interrupting the service. 
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amassed a store of varied information 
that to me was nothing less than mar- 
velous. Many times I have sat on his 
little back porch until long after mid- 
night, drinking in his sage comments on 
men and things, delivered in that slow 
mountain drawl that was delicious. 

Unlike most of his clan, he did not 
smoke, but as a chewer of tobacco and a 
dead shot with the juice thereof, he was 
in a class to himself. One dark night we 
two were seated on the little porch while 
he talked and I listened, when, leaning 
forward, he spat between his fingers far 
out in the yard. The discharge was 
instantly followed by the sinister “‘z-z-z-z- 
z-t-r-r-r-r of a rattlesnake, probably 
surprised and angered by the sudden 
deluge. 

Without a break in the story he was 
telling, the speaker slowly arose (he did 
everything slowly, by the way), picked 
up a lantern, walked down the steps, 
killed the snake, came back, hung up the 
lantern, and went on with the conversa- 
tion, as if killing rattlesnakes were nothing 
more than slapping ata fly. As for me, 
I managed to get both feet up in my 
chair, and for the rest of the evening I 
tried to sit on them! 


THIS lovable man was not exactly lazy, 
but he could think up more reasons, 
and good ones too, for quitting work than 
anyone else I ever knew. 
have known him to lose a whole 
day’s work in the field, when the cockle- 
burs were fast catching up with the corn, 
to show some stranger a ‘‘nigh cut” to 
Master’s Creek, a famous trout stream in 
his mountains. 

Though he had the strength of an ox, 
he did not believe in wasting it on minor 
jobs about the house. A plank might give 
way under one of the legs of the dining 
table; a shingle might blow off the roof; 
a pane of glass might drop out of a window, 
or the front steps might tumble down; 
but it would likely be a year, or maybe 
two, before they were attended to. The 
kitchen leaked something awful, and one 
day I saw his wife cooking dinner while 
she held an open umbrella over the stove 
to protect the soup from the rain. He 
was always “‘just going” to do things. 

When I first knew the family they were 
living in a ramshackle, one-story house 
but when summer boarders began to come 
in increasing numbers another story was 
added. It never was entirely finished. 
One year, the flooring in a room might be 
laid, and the next, if the men-folks had 
time, they might hang a door. 

hen the addition to the house was 
begun an enormous scaffold was built 
around it, reaching from the ground to 
the roof. It was not taken down for 
eighteen years—and it fell down then. 
t was dreadfully in the way, particu- 
larly about the front ‘‘ peazza”’ where the 
guests gathered. One night it rained as 
it can only in the mountains, and my bed 
got the full benefit of it, as it was against 
an open window. I tried to close the 
window, but found it would not budge, 
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said he thought he might want to paint 
the house sometime, and if he ever did, 
the scaffold would come in handy. But 
the house was never painted. 

I do not suppose it was intentional, 
but everything about the place was 
arranged in the most inconvenient man- 
ner possible. For instance, the cows were 
kept in a pasture on the side of the 
mountain quite a distance from the house, 
and almost directly above it, while the 
calves were quartered in another pasture 
half a mile down the road, in the opposite 
direction. Twice a day, morning and eve- 
ning, 1n all kinds of weather, the calves had 
to be driven past the house and up a 
mountain trail to the cow pasture, before 
any milking could be done. 

‘or generations, every drop of water 
used for household purposes was toted 
from a spring, probably a quarter of a mile 
from the house, and by a winding trail so 
steep and slippery that a Rocky Mountain 
goat would have had to mind his p’s and 
q’s to make it. And this in face of the 
fact that a clear, cold mountain stream 
tumbled over the rocks a short distance 
above the house, and that piping it down 
in homemade troughs would have been 
a simple task. 

One day I asked my friend why he did 
not bring water down by gravity instead 
of carrying it in buckets from the spring. 
He spat meditatively, and told me that 
he had “thought about it.” 

But, with all of his shortcomings, his 
heart was of pure gold, and his kindly 
sympathy and his understanding nature 
drew others to him without their knowing 
or caring how. A grip of his hand sent a 
winelike glow through your veins, and 
you fele that, once a friend, he was 
always a friend, with a loyalty as fixed 
and enduring as the everlasting hills. 


NOTHER valued friend, that I proba- 
bly ‘would never have heard of had I 
not met him as a fellow boarder in this 
home that wore a scaffold, was an ex-Con- 
federate soldier, who, it seemed, had man- 
aged to get into every scrap from Bull Run 
to Appomattox. He was a little bit of a 
man. I doubt if he would have weighed 
much over a hundred pounds, eyeglasses, 
whiskers, and all. But he carried himself 
like a grenadier, and never for a moment 
forgot that for four years he had been a 
soldier under Lee. It was hard to associ- 
ate him with battles, bullets, bloodshed, 
and the like, as he was about the most 
mild-mannered human being I had ever 
seen. He might have been taken for a 
superannuated circuit-rider, or a retired 
prescription clerk; but never for a soldier. 
From what I gathered, he must have 
marched thousands of miles, mostly on 
rainy nights, with nothing to eat except 
an occasional ration of parched corn. By 
putting two and two together, and by 
piecing out fragments of information 
casually dropped, I was able to figure 
out that he had taken part in no less than 
three major engagements, with nothing 
more staying under his belt than a glass 
of buttermilk given him by the most 
beautiful girl he had ever seen. 

One of his peculiarities was that he 
could not talk and walk at the same time 
—one had to give way to the other. When 
he began a story, he halted, brought his 
heels together with a click, and stood at 
attention until it was finished. Asa rule, 


The Tired Old Man 


who may some day be you! 


He’s a kindly, well-meaning old fellow, but 
somehow a failure. Seems as if he never 
could quite make the grade. 


Too frequently now you will find him 
scanning the Help Wanted columns of the 
newspapers, searching for something—for 
anything—to do. You feel a tinge of pity as 
you pass him by, and breathe a hope that 
you will never come to that. 


Yet that broken man of fifty or fifty-five 
was once as young as you. At twenty or 
twenty-five, he viewed the future with con- 
fident eyes, and dreamed his dream of suc- 
cess even as you are dreaming yours today. 
But he simply dreamed. 


And the months went by and the years, 
and slowly, but surely, the dream faded out. 
Too late he realized, if he realized at all, 
that he had failed, not because an unkind 
nature had given him less than his share of 
ability—but because he had never learned 
to do any one thing well. 


Today he marches as a humble, foot-sore 
soldier in the great Army of the Unpre- 
pared. He isn’t a trained salesman—he 
isn’t a trained architect—he isn’t a trained 
accountant — he isn’t a trained anything. 
He does not have anything to do because he 
does not know how to do anything! 


Take care, young man—take care lest 


‘some day that tired old man be you! 


Prepare yourself now for the great day 
that is Tomorrow. Plan your future as 
carefully as an architect would plan a build- 
ing of value beyond price. Train yourself 
to do some one thing surprisingly well. 
For then, and then only, will the years find 
you rising instead of falling. 

There is no better way to prepare for ad- 
vancement in any line of business than to 
study at home in spare time through the 
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CLEAR speaking is hard with 
a heavy cold. Ease up the 
clogged air passages — the 
husky voice— the gagged feel- 
ing— with Luden’s Menthol 
Cough Drops. Their exclusive 
menthol blend makes breath- 
ing easier— gives quick relief 
for colds, coughs, catarrh,and 
nose or throat irritations. 


On sale everywhere. 
WM H.LUDEN, INC., Reading, Pa. 
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that was all right, but sometimes it 
worked a hardship on his audience. For 
instance, one day we were walking Indian 
fle, my friend in the lead, and when we 
came to a shaky foot log over a rushing 
mountain stream, the thing that I had 
always feared actually happened. 
About half way across the log he 
stopped to tell me why a certain battle 
would have resulted in a victory instead 
of a defeat, if a certain general had got 
certain dispatches in time, and had done 
certain things that he failed to do. If I had 
been standing on the ground, I might have 
been more interested. But there I was, 
right behind the speaker, with a fishing 
por in one hand, a basket of lunch, a 
ait can, and his umbrella in the other, 
trying to keep my balance as the log 
swayed and rocked, threatening to dump 
me overboard any minute. But the 
belated history finally came to an end, 
and I reached the other side dry-shod. 


THE better I came to know this man, 
the less I doubted some of his yarns 
that called for grit and endurance. One 
morning he woke up with a fearful tooth- 
ache—the throbbing, jumping variety. 
There was no dentist in thirty miles and 
there was not an automobile 1n a million, 
as they had not been invented. Hot salt 
and creosote seemed to add to his agony. 
Finally, he decided to walk six miles 
down the road to a blacksmith, who 
sometimes did dental work in connection 
with shoeing mules. I went with him, 
and when we got there we were told that 
the man we wanted was “some-ers down 
in the cornfield pulling fodder.” 

Starting out to find him, I tramped for 
an hour through the bottom corn, taller 
than my head, and more briars than I had 
ever seen before. At last I ran up on the 
“dentist,” fast asleep under a muscadine 
vine, waiting for the sun to go down. 

Pulling teeth did not appeal to him, 
but he finally yielded to my plea when | 
suggested a prospective fee of fifty cents. 

en we got to the waiting patient, there 
was more delay, as the blacksmith could 
not find his tools. A huge pair of pliers 
was finally located on the roost in a 
chicken house, and after much fumbling, 
and false starts, the offending tooth was 
extracted, along with a sliver of jawbone. 

The old hero bore the pain and rough 
treatment without a groan or a whimper, 
and walked the six miles back to the 
house, seemingly none the worse for his 
adventure. An ordinary man, weakened 
by the pain, could not have done it. 

On another occasion, we were fishing 
in a stream in a country so broken that 
we had to take to the water and wade, and 
that was not much better, as the bed of 
the stream was a mass of fallen boulders. 
It was hard going, as there were deep 
holes to be avoided, the water was swift, 
and the rocks were as slippery as glass. 
My friend was ahead of me, and for a 
time I had lost sight of him. 

When I did catch up, I saw that he was 
sitting on a rock in midstream with his 
legs and feet in the water. His coun- 
tenance showed that he was in pain and 
his face was as white as a sheet. He told 
me he had slipped and fallen on a rock, 
and he thought he had broken some of his 
ribs. Running my hand inside his shirt | 
could distinctly feel the fracture. I asked 


—!|| what I.could;do-for him. He twisted his 
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face into a feeble smile, and said there 
was nothing I could do as he did not 
know any way of tying up a broken mb. 
The only thing to be done, he added, was 
to breathe as seldom as possible, and quit 
laughing for a week or two, and the ribs 
would take care of themselves. He had 
suffered broken ribs before, he said, and 
knew how to treat them. 

When I suggested that I help him to 
his feet and see if he could walk, the old 
soldier said, ‘“‘Why, it is too early to 
think of going home—we ought to have 
some good fishing before sundown.” 

In spite of all I could say, he insisted 
on continuing the sport, and fish he did, 
until the lengthening shadows warned us 
it was time to take the trail home. [ 


shall never forget that walk home, or the 


relief I experienced when I landed him 
in his favorite chair on the back porch. 

If the Confederate armies were made 
up of men like my old friend, with his 
contempt for pain, and his grit, it is no 
wonder that it took four years to put 
them out of business. 


WHENI look back and consider my 
friends it seems that fishing trips and 
mountain tramps were responsible for 
most of them. It is queer, and I cannot 
explain it, but, no matter how long I have 
known a man, and how much I admire 
him, somehow he is only a desirable 
acquaintance until we have fished together 
a few times. Then he automatically be- 
comes a friend. There is a mysterious 
something about fishing and the big 
outdoors that brings men closer together. 
Shams and conventions melt away, leav- 
ing them just men, as God intended them 
to be. To sit on a log, to share a lunch 
and to drink from the same stream, some- 
how helps men to know each other better. 

Another friend of mine was a soldier in 
the Civil War and, while I know nothing 
of his war record, I am quite sure, if duty 
called, he would have marched to certain 
death without the flicker of an eyelid. In- 
deed, that 1s what he did do. In his later 
years, suddenly and without warning, he 
developed a fatal malady, and the best 
medical skill in this country, after cor- 
responding with experts abroad, agreed 
that he had but a short time to live. It 
was a death sentence, pure and simple. 

One afternoon we were sitting on his 
piazza, talking. “‘By the way,” he said, 
in an ordinary tone of voice, “I have a 
surprise for you,” and he went on to tell 
me plainly what the doctors had pre- 
dicted. I was shocked, and could not 
believe it. He seemed to be in his usual 
health. Then this man of iron nerve told 
me that he did not intend to mention the 
subject again; that he was going to do 
everything in his power to make it bright 
and cheerful for hie family and friends, 
and to enjoy to the fullest the time he had- 
left. As far as I know, he never again 
alluded to his condition. 

He was a great tease; his humor was 
spontaneous; and he dearly loved a joke. 
As far as one could tell, his fun was just 
as real, and his enjoyment of it just as 
keen, as before he knew he was a doomed 
man. Qn his last night on earth, when 
the watchers thought that he had lapsed 
into a coma, he caught sight of the profile 
of a friend thrown on the wall by a shaded 
lamp and called out in his old bantering 
tone, “‘Charlie, if I were to meet you on a 


“We believed in adopting 


every obtainable improvement” 
Said P. D. Armour 


ness methods is the substance 


Philip D. Armour 
1832-1901 
Founder of Armour & Co. 

LERTNESS to grasp the opportunities in better busi- 


from which the Armour 


success was built. Philip D. Armour was always a critic of 
his own business. When asked to account for its greatness 


he remarked, ‘‘I believe in finding 


out the truth about all 


things—the very latest truth or discovery—and applying it.” 
New Ideas Make Business Progress 


Every business man must be 
always ready to seize the advan- 
tage of a new and better method 
of Business Management and Con- 
trol. He must know the “latest 
truth or discovery,”? whether in 
the affairs af his own organization 
or of the whole business world, 
and know the right method of 
putting it to use. 

For this purpose Kardex Insti- 
tute has been established. Use the 
researches of its experts in business 


to keep you in touch with the 
progress in business practice. Kar- 
dex Institute principles of Business 
Control are today more important 
than was efficiency engineering in 
its infancy. 
From the viewpoint of business 
’ management methods Kardex In- 
stitute is unique. From the entire 
world it gathers proved ideas for 
increasing the profits of every 
department and line in business. 
You need its service. 


KARDEX 


INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 


727 Kardex Bidg., 10 E. 44th St., New York City 
Toronto v London 7 Paris v Berlin 


As Kardex Institute is by endowment made inde- 
pendent of profit, the membership fee is fixed at 
the nominal sum of $10.00 yearly. 


Kardex Institute Service 
1. General Business 4. Washington Letter 
vice (Bulletin 5. Reports to Indus- 
2. Management Meth- tries (In special 
ods (Bulletin) cases) 


3. Business Conditions 6. Personal Service (As 
(Bulletin) requested) 
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AMERICA’S OLDEST 
REAL ESTATE HOUSE 


Knowledge cf Real Fstate Values 
is the greatest essential in 


creating safe Real Estate Bounds 


Protection 
that cannot be duplicated 


Te Optional Surety Guarantee de- 

veloped by his company can and . 
has been imitated, the methods used 
in safeguarding Adair Bonds can be fol- 
lowed step by step but there 1s one thing 
that cannot be copicd—the knowledge 
of real estate values and conditions which 
this company has gained from sixty years’ 
experience. 


This knowledge which forms the basis 
for scientific analysis of real estate val- 
ues is the fundamental safeguard which 
protects investors in Adair Bonds. 


Because the South today can offer a 
more proftable yield and because the 
House of Adair is recognized as the 
foremost authority on Southern real es- 
tate, Adair Protected Bonds afford an 
unusual investment opportunity, com- 
bining the highest degree of safety with 
attractive returns. 


Mail the coupon today for a current offering 
yielding up to 613‘ ¢. 


Unconditional Guarantee 


These bonds may be guaranteed at the option of 
the investor by one of the strongest Surety Com- 
panies in America for a small annual premium. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 
HEALEY BUILDING, ATLANTA 
Philadelphia 
NEW YORK: 
Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Inc. 


Ownership Identical 


Adair Realty & Trust Co., Dept.s-18,Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me full information about 
your Surety Guarantee and current offerings of 


ADAIR 22252729 BONDS 


-about his limit. 


_ for he was every body’s friend. 


lonely road, and did not have a gun, I 
would hide my pocketbook!’ It had long 
been a joke with him that this man’s face 
reminded him of Jesse James. 

One who could face certain death with 
a jest, with no word of self-pity or regret, 
without a murmur or complaint, must 
have been sustained by a faith that was 


nothing less than sublime. I can conceive 


of no greater heroism that that displayed 
by this Christian gentleman. To wait 
patiently for the inevitable calls for the 
highest grade of courage. Men have been 
decorated for less. 


ANOTHER whose friendship I valued, 
and whose pitiful life was an inspira- 
tion, was a crippled negro. ‘Deaf Bob” 
was the only name I ever heard him called, 
and he was rightly named, as he was 
certainly deaf. As long as he was able to 
hobble about with the aid.of two sticks, 
he was glad to do any little job that was 
given him, and his cheery “Cut wood, sah? 
Cut wood?” was a familiar sound on the 
street he‘haunted. He was unequal to 
cutting wood, “splitting kindling’ being 

He could do that kneel- 
ing. As rheumatism gripped him harder 
and harder, he had to give up even that, 
so he spent his days seated in a rickety 


‘chair placed between the street and side- 


walk, where he was out of the way, and 
where he could greet everyone that passed 
with a happy smile and a half militar 
salute of the one hand that he could still 
move. 

He was never known to beg, but the 
smile that he flashed on you if you put a 
coin in his twisted fingers was enough to 
keep you in a brave humor for the rest of 
the day. His cruelly distorted limbs and 
body only added to the pathos of his 
salutation, ‘All right, sah! All rig he!” 
I often thought if it was ‘“4// right?’ with 
poor deaf Bob, it certainly must be all 
right with the rest of us. No matter how 
bitter the winter winds, or how intense 
the summer sun, he was always there. 

At length there came a day when the 
old chair was vacant, and passers-by 
missed his familiar form, and the oft- 
repeated “All right!” When some of his 
friends looked him up, they found him in 
bed, unable to move his lower limbs. So 
they chipped in and bought him a fine 
rolling chair, and arranged that he should 
be placed in it every morning and rolled 
to i old station on the street that he 
loved. The chair was so nicely adjusted 
that with his one good hand he could roll 
himself on level ground. 

The pride with which he tried to show 
off his new treasure was one of the most 
touching things I have ever seen, and his 
“All right, sah!’ seemed to be a bene- 


diction on those who had helped him. A 


king on his throne could not have been as 
happy as Bob in his rolling chair, and | 
am quite sure that no king ever had such 
peace of mind, the clear conscience, or 
the untroubled outlook on fife as was 
vouchsafed to this negro cripple. 

Few lives that have touched mine have 
done more to teach patience, forgetfulness 
of self, and abiding good humor than this 
old negro in his rolling chair. It possibly 
seems strange to speak of one as a friend 
who has never heard your voice, and does 
not even know your name; but, all the 
same, I love to think of Bob as a friend, 


I am glad | 
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COMPARED to the value of the article 
mended, the cost of the glue you use 
is practically nothing. Then while 
you are about it, why not use the 
best glue—LePage'’s? Have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the article 
is mended for keeps and that it won't 
come apart in a little while and 
have to be mended over again. 
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Fruitland Park in Florida’s Jake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, wheth- 
er wishing and or an orange grove, desires the 
best. Write for book of actual photographs and 
learn how you can own your own grove on easy 
payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade 
Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 
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that our paths crossed, and that for years 
I could return his hand wave and smile in 
passing. 

Let us hope that it is still ‘All nght— 
All right” with Bob! 


SHOEMAKER who once lived on a 

side street not far from my home was 
one of my best friends. He called himself 
a shoemaker, but he wasonly ashoe mender. 
Satisfied customers were more to him 
than money in the till. In fact, money 
cut mighty little ice in this man’s life; he 
got along with less than anyone else I ever 
knew. Fle had no family, and his wants 
were few; but a happier or more con- 
tented person I never met. 

When pegging away in his shop, he 
was always either humming or singing in 
a minor key—usually some plaintive 
melody with an exasperating lilt to it that 
you could not catch. People said the 
shoes he mended sometimes squeaked 
from force of habit, just trying to carry 
the tune that went in with the stitches. 
A person who habitually sings at his work 
is likely to do better work than a grouch. 

This man came to be known as the 
singing shoemaker, and people carried 
him work simply because they liked to be 
near one who was always in a singin 
humor. In the morning he accompanie 
his tapping with a low crooning hum; but 
as the day got older it changed into 
articulate words, and if his job kept him 
working at night his singing could be 
heard a block away. 

The man was more or less a mystery to 
me, for, besides his musical talent, he had 
mafiaged to pick up and store away in 
his memory a vast number of quotations, 
both prose and poetry, and most of them 
from the world’s best literature. He 
often surprised me by some apt quotation 
from Burns, Moore, Shakespeare, or 
Milton, these seeming to be his favorites. 
His appreciation of the beauty of poetry 
was keen, and his rendition that of a 
practiced reader. 

It was all perfectly natural with him, 
without the jeu attempt to show off. 
He would be quietly talking on some 
everyday subject, then all at once remark, 
as ‘‘So-and-so said,” and follow it with a 
quotation that for aptness could not be 
excelled. He did not talk about books, 
and I never saw him with a book. How 
he got his information I cannot say, but 
he had a stock on tap that would have 
shamed many a college professor. 

Ever since I can remember, a shoe 
cobbler’s shop has appealed to me. The 
pungent cavcllol new leather, the mingled 
odor of beeswax, rosin, and sour paste are 
irresistible; while the long, low bench 
with its sunk-in leather seat, and the 
little compartments at the other end, with 
their array of knives, hammers, awls, and 
the like, are as interesting to me as a 
radio set; and there is always something 
pathetic in the shelf of mended, but 
uncalled-for, shoes. You can imagine all 
sorts of things to explain why they are 
still there, gathering dust and mold. This 
is especially the case with the uncalled-for 
shoes of little children. I used to sit in 
the singing shoemaker’s shop and wonder 
if it might not be that some Little Boy 
Blue no longer needed them. I do not 
know where my shoemaker friend is now, 
as he moved away without saying where 
he was going. 
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OF SAFETY 


Arnold First Mortgage Guaranteed 
Certificates have all the elements of 
safety. They are secured by First 
Mortgages on improved real estat 
deposited with a Trust Company. 
Every Arnold Certificate is an undi- 
vided part of the trust held by the 
trustee, thus being in fact an interest in various 
first mortgages given by different parties and 


secured by various properties, all of which are 

combined in one trust. 

In addition to the mortgage security Arnold Certificates 
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No More 


to buy the best 
Real Estate Bonds 


In choosing First Mortgage Bonds 
the most vital factor to consider is 
the standing of the house behind the 
bond. Greenebaum Bank Safeguarded 
Bonds, with an unequalled record 
of time-tested safety, cost no more. 


10 Years Proven Safety 


A definite system of Bank Safeguards, 
installed by the founder of this insti- 
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possible this unequalled record of 
100% proven safety. For over two- 
thirds of a century, every Greene- 
baum First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bond, principal and interest, has 
been promptly paid. 
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Ye Sunshine City 


This year St. Petersburg antici- 

ates the greatest season in her 
history: Every possible prepara- 
tion has been made forthe accom- 
modation of her winter visitors. 
New hotels, new apartments, new 
homes, new entertainment, with 
the same old hospitality and the 
old dependable sunshine. Write 
for booklet today. Address: 


H. E. DILLMAN 
Chamber of 
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When I think of my friends, it is usually 
in connection with some personal pe- 
culiarity, of some outstanding trait or 
habit. In other words, I have them all 
pigeonholed with the thing that makes me 
remember them. Now, there is the one 
that I think of as the fellow who laughs 
at the wrong place at a show; a second, 
who always pronounces architect, arch- 
itect; another, who is always late and 
keeps you waiting; another, who feeds 
you up on his symptoms, and what the 
doctor says; and still another, who carries 
his lunch and fishing bait in the same 
pocket, and then wonders why I have lost 
my appetite when we sit down to eat. 

I have another friend too, one of the 
finest of all, and when I think of him the 
old couplet, 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood, 


stands out like a signboard on a lonely 
road, pointing me to some of the Christ- 
like attributes of human nature. 

For years this man was a busy mer- 
chant, and a successful one; but you 
would have thought he was employed by 
the town to visit the sick, comfort the 
afficted, and to look after suffering 
humanity in general. The desire to help 
those who needed help was born in him. 

It was always a mystery to me how he 
managed to keep up with the health of the 
town; but let sickness or death come to a 
home and he was there ahead of the 
doctor or the preacher, with his offer to 
‘‘Do anything in the world he could,” 
from nursing the patient to attending to 
the last sad rites. 


ERE is but one instance of hundreds 

that might be cited, to give an idea of 
his kindly sympathy: During a_ hard 
winter, when snow had covered the ground 
for weeks, he learned that two old ladies of 
the neighborhood were without wood or 
coal, and sadly in need of assistance. 

He might have told some of the 
neighbors of their condition and left it at 
that, but he did not. He went home, cut 
a load of wood with his own hands, hauled 
it through the snow and sleet 1n a wheel- 
barrow, started fires in kitchen and bed- 
room, and soon had things comfortable. 
While that cold spell lasted, he went 
every morning and made fires and left 
a tray of food on the kitchen table. 

Many of us think of such little deeds 
of kindness, and really mean to do them; 
but how seldom does the thought crystal- 
lize into action! 

The entire life of this friend of mine 
is a beautiful echo of the words spoken 
nearly two thousand years ago by the 
Greatest Friend of all, ‘‘I was sick and 
ye visited Me.” 


BOOTH TARKINGTON writes next 
month about the much-discussed 
question of happiness. Using the 
village wiseacres as his mouthpiece, 
Mr. Tarkington, in his article ‘‘Happi- 
ness Now,’’ conducts a hotly con- 
tended argument on this absorbing 
subject, presenting his own well- 
reasoned conclusions at the end. 
Everybody seeks happiness, but few 
attain it. Who are these few? Tark- 
ington tells you. His findings will 
undoubtedly engage your interest. 
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You Can Retire ? 


Ax. anyone can retire on 
full pay when productive days 
are over—and this without entail- 
ing any great sacrifice during the 
earlier years. It can be done by 
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power of compound interest build 
up the sum you require. How this 
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le financial goal by 
coneervative invest- 
mentis explained and 
illustrated in the book 
“Accumulation Ta- 
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North America Tourist 
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Peter Engelstad Made 
Hay While His 
Neighbors Laughed 


(Continued from page 39) 


when we finally were settled on the home- 
stead, we found our claim to the land 
disputed.” 

eter paused, and-his big hands opened 
and slowly closed. But his face remained 
expressionless: the years had taught him 
to face trouble stoically. 

“Before us, another settler had made 
claim to the ground,” he went on to 
explain. “His san was a matter of recor 
in the government office. But yet we had 
found the land vacant. The man had 
merely placed his claim, and gone. 

“** May I start clearing it, and planting?’ 
I asked the Government. ‘We'll need food 
for the winter. We can’t stay here and do 
nothing, nor can we go back.’ 

“**Go ahead if you want to,’ they 
answered. ‘But if the other man returns, 
the land and what’s on it 1s his.’ 

“We put up our log houses on m 
father-in-law’s claim, and lived there all 
that summer, on into the fall, while we 
cleared the other claim. We took first 
that part of the land which was easiest, 
cutting the brush with an ax and grubbing 
out the roots. My wife helped. The baby 
would sleep under a bush near by, out of 
the sun. Soon we had some potatoes in. 
That first year we cleared five acres.” 


ITTLE by little I got from him the story 

of that first summer in Minnesota. 

Peter and his family lived mostly on rabbits 
and pancakes. 

“Gur roof was made of grass,” he said. 
“When it rained the water came through, 
first one place and then another. The 
water gathered on the floor until nothing 
was dry, but we had to sleep there. How- 
ever, an umbrella brought from Norway 

rovided shelter for the baby. We ate 

rom the top of our trunk for three years. 
It did quite well as a table.” 

Little as they had, they still had enough 
to share with others who were also making 
their start in that country. Some friends 
from Hillsboro came. They shared Peter’s 
single-room cabin until they could build a 
cabin of their own. And therein I un- 
covered an incident which further showed 
the man. 

““They lived with us about a month,” 
confessed Peter. “They did their cooking 
on our stove and supplied their own food, 
which they had in much more abundance 
than we. Meal after meal we had only 
pancakes, a fact which I didn’t want them 
to know. If they had known, they would 
have offered food from their own store, 
and I couldn’t permit that. 

“I said to my wife, ‘Hereafter, we will 
eat alone, at odd times, when they aren’t 
around.’” | 

That fall Peter went thirty and forty 
miles away to get work on the older settle- 
ments. 

Winter came, but the ownership of the 
claim still was undecided. Peter's cabin 
was not fit for occupancy during cold 
weather, so they spent the winter in his 
father-in-law’s cabin. They now had 
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potatoes to eat, and their cow supplied 
them with milk. Peter’s wife churned the 
milk and Peter took crocks of butter and 
traded it for other provisions. A_ big 
crock of butter brought six cents, and eggs 
were five cents a dozen. Often Peter 
walked six miles to sell a crock of butter 
for six cents, and frequently he carried a 
heavy burden of provisions on his back. 

And all that winter they were in sus- 
pense, watching every newcomer, praying 
that the original claimant would not 
retum for his land. But finally spring 
came, the land was still free, and Peter 
again went to the government agent. 

“It’s all right now,” he said. ‘You 
may move on the claim. The other man’s 
time is up.” 

Peter continued: ‘‘We jacked up the 
cabin, put logs under it, and hitched fast 
the oxen. Inno time we had it moved onto 
my own claim. Our neighbors came and 
we celebrated. It was a happy day. It 
made me want to work harder, for now the 
land was mine. Another son had been 
born too, so we decided to add an up- 
stairs room to the cabin. And that,” he 
he added with a shrug, “‘got me into’more 
trouble. Some of the timber which we 
used belonged to the Indians.” 


PEEL me of that,” I urged. 

He went on, smiling slightly: ‘‘The 
Chippewa Reservation was just two and 
a half miles away. It contained good 
timber, and all of the settlers, when they 
wished, went there and took of it for their 
cabins. Nobody knew the timber was 
prohibited. So I also went there for mine. 

‘*My father-in-law was helping, and we 
were getting out the logs with our ox 
teams when twenty Indians swooped 
down on us. They took our ox teams. We 
found an interpreter, and he explained 
the Indians had taken the oxen to pay for 
the logs, and that they would return them 
for fifty dollars. That was a great deal of 
money, but we could only agree. 

‘“‘Neighbors helped, and we paid in 
butter, eggs, and meat. The Indians gave 
back the oxen. A year passed and I had 
forgotten all about this, when a United 
States marshal arrested me for stealin 
logs from the Chippewas. He ered 
some others also. I tried to explain that I 
had paid for the logs, as I have told you. 
He said I’d have to explain that in court. 
But I had no lawyer. None of us had. We 
were fined forty dollars each, money which 
I had to borrow in order to pay. Under- 
stand, we were barely living. Forts dol- 
lars was a fortune.” 

That second year, nevertheless, Peter 
and his wife cleared fifteen acres more. 
The third year they cleared twenty-two 
acres. They now had several pigs, two 
cows, and some chickens. Their land was 

ood. Peter built a little log stable, twenty 
by sixteen feet, in which to shelter his 
stock. He worked sixteen and sometimes 
twenty hours daily, year in and year out. 

“Nights I would mend shoes; my wife 
would knit socks and mittens, and card 
and spin wool, and make clothes. She 
made all of our own clothes, and also the 
clothes of many neighbors. Instead of 
money in pay, we would take articles that 
we needed, for nobody had money. As the 
children grew larger they helped. There is 
aa a way when you seek it.” 


“Just what do you mean by that?” I 


questioned. 
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*“‘One year my crops were on the ground 
fast ripening for harvest. In all there were 
twenty-fhve acres—all that we had. Al- 
ready I had sharpened the cradle to cut 
the grain, and had made the bins ready 
for the potatoes and beets An early 
frost came and killed everything. The 
year’s work was lost. 

“‘I looked about. I had only the cow 
and chickens left, and the oxen. They had 
to be fed through the winter. My wite and 
my children had to eat. I might have sat 
down and wept; but that wouldn’t have 
helped me provide food. ‘There’s some 
way, I cad. And there was. 

“We had milk and butter from the cow, 
and eggs from the hens, and opportunities 
to hire out the oxen. We traded the butter 
and eggs for feed and flour, which were 
cheaper, so the stock provided for itself 
and also aided us. There was work of odd 
sorts to be had, for which neighbors were 
willing to pay in foodstuffs. There were 
shoes to be mended. Spring came, and we 
were just a little bic ahead, just a little 
better off than before. 

“I’ve farmed, altogether, forty-odd 
years. "Most every trouble that has come 
to any farmer has come to me, for no 
farmer is exempt from hazard. But not 
one year has gone by in which I haven’t 
been a little further on at the end of it 
than I was at the beginning. The way has 
always been there to go on, if I would; and 
I believe it is there for everybody, no 
matter where he is, or what his job. 

“I never yet have seen the Lord close 
one door without opening another, and 
that, invariably, for our good. When the 
hail killed my wheat, I still had my dairy 
cattle. This made me see more clearly 
than ever the value of the dairy end of 
farming, and led me to improve my herd. 
To-day, if I had only my dairy, I'd be 
independent.” 


WENTY years the Engelstads lived in 
the cabin of one room up and one down. 
For twenty years Peter’s land was virtually 
valueless, as far as sale value was con- 
eee Nobody wanted Red River Valley 
and. 

Farming there was not a matter of 
making money but of making a livelihood. 
Settlers came in—tried—failed—departed. 
More than half of the homesteaders, 
Peter told me, quit during those first 
twenty years. Then, later, when the land 
did have a value of a few dollars an acre, 
others sold as soon as they could find 
buyers, and got out. Peter Pnwelstad and 
the hardier ones held on. 

I asked him why he held on to valueless 
land in the face of such odds, refusing to 
see discouragement, though it shadowed 
his path like a mountain. 

is brown eyes raised steadily to mine. 
He smiled a half-questioning smile, as if 
afraid I might not comprehend. 

“I wished ahead,” he said. ‘I kept on 
wishing ahead.” 

He leaned closer. 

“T forgot each day, wishing of the 
morrow. I knew this land was good. I 
saw the towns about grow, and the rail- 
road come in, and stores and banks open. 
I read of this whole country of the North- 
west being developed. ‘All things must be 
small at the beginning,’ I told myself; ‘I’m 
here at the beginning; I’ll stay as the 
growth comes, then I'll be here when it 
arrives. 
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‘“‘When I planted in the spring, I 
pictured the harvest of the summer; and 
while I harvested, I planned for my next 
spring. Don’t you see? I was always 
ahead of myself! I made wishes ahead, 
and never caught up with them! 

He was “wishing ahead’? when he 
planted his first stand of alfalfa. The new 
prairie ground was rank with weeds, and 
particularly with thistles. His studies 
in farm papers of results gained from 
alfalfa cultivation farther tsouth and no- 
tably by the University of Missouny, con- 
vinced him that alfalfa would be an 
antidote for the weed growth. Also, it 
would put back into the soil valuable 
fertility used up by the grain crops. 

? “But they laughed at you,” I reminded 
im. 

“*Because they didn’t see beyond the 
present,” he answered. 

His family steadily grew, even as his 
cleared acres grew. This led him to look 
ahead to the future of his children, and of 
the community in which they were to live. 
He aided in the inauguration of a public- 
school district and took the leadership in 
founding the first religious congregation. 

“I fle we should have an established 
church,” Peter told me. ‘‘We were God- 
fearmg people. As best we could, we were 
meeting in one another’s homes and con- 
ducting our own services. There was 
among us nobody who insisted that his 
belief was right and all others wrong. 
So I believed we should have a minister, 
and induced one to come in.” 

He helped organize a fraternal society 
known as the Good Templar Lodge. One 
of the qualifications for membership in 
this lodge was that no member of the 
family should smoke or drink. Peter him- 
self never smoked or drank, and even 
to-day, with his family numbering seven 
sons, only one of them smokes. 

“‘Habits weaken,” he said simply. ‘1 
couldn’t afford them. I needed my 
strength for my tasks. 

‘*I didn’t say to my boys, ‘You can’t do 
this, or do that,’” he added. ‘‘I tried to 
do right as best I could, that they might 
not copy wrong from me. I felt ‘hat as a 
father my duty was to set the example, 
and that then the boys could choose to do 
as their father did, or as strangers did. The 
course they followed was their own. They 
neither smoke nor drink, because they 
made that choice. I laid down no laws.” 


PETER and his wife had thirteen children 

born to them, of whom nine are living. 
51x of his sons and a daughter are helping 
him to-day on the farm—seven grown 
children still are at home. The other two 
live in Thief River Falls, only four miles 
distant, and are home much of the time. 
The big brick farmhouse is alive with 
grandchildren and with their laughter. 

I thought, that day as I talked with 
Peter, of the modern tendency of the 
farm-bom boy to quit the land for the 
city. These stalwart Engelstads, when we 
sat down to supper that evening, didn’t 
talk of the city. They discussed farm 
problems, the cattle, the coming planting 
season, an addition they proposed to 
build to the dairy barn. One of them was 
just finishing high school. Another was a 
graduate of one of the agricultural exten- 
sions schools of the University of Minne- 
sota. In their midst, like a comrade at 
armis, sat old Peter—one of them! 
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It seemed to me, as I looked about that 
crowded supper table upon as fine a group 
of men as I ‘i ever seen, that here too was 
a monument to Peter Engelstad! 

At no time, during these forty-three 
ears of building in the prairies was 
eter’s rise spectacular. 

Every time he bought an additional 
acre, it was from his savings, at the market 
price. In 1910, Peters father-in-law 
decided to quit. Peter bought him out. 
The next year he bought eighty acres. 
more. The following year he bought 
another tract, until he had in all seven 
hundred acres! Thus, it was about in 1912 
that Peter’s real growth began. 

After the school, and the church, he saw 
the need for a community meeting place. 
He selected a site on the main road, 
within sight of his home. Here, with 
his neighbors’ aid, he built a neighborhood 
house, which he called ‘‘ Valhall,”’ which 
in Norwegian means a happy place. At 
V alhall the folks for miles around gathered, 
and there newcomers were welcomed, and 
there farmers talked of their farms. 
Valhall stands to-day, still rendering 
service, still a ““happy place.” 

Further, Peter helped build the creamery 
at Thief River Falls, now one of the most 
successful in the Northwest country. He 
was its secretary and managing head for 
twelve years, doing this in addition to his 
farm work. Under Peter’s management 
it grew to a business of three hundred 
thousand dollars yearly. As it was co- 
operative, the whole county profited. 


ARM work, perhaps, is not dramatic. 
Perhaps Peter Engelstad’s story hasn’t 
the thrills of big business deals and over- 
night strokes of genius. It may be only 
the story of a plodder; but it is the story 
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of a plodder who has been a leader, of one 
who has had the courage to plan and use 


his head. 


Peter came with empty hands. From 
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GENUINE GERMAN 
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his one calf, rescued from the Hillsboro 
flood and kept in the same room as his 
baby, he has reared a herd of one hundred 
and fifteen fine Guernseys; from one 
squealing pig, carted into Minnesota on 
an ox cart, he has built a herd of a hun- 
dred hogs. And he has a hundred sheep 
and twenty-five horses. The little log 
utility barn has grown to four huge red- 
painted structures, bursting with crops 
and filled with every sort of modern 
machinery. And a few acres of alfalfa, 
planted twenty-odd years ago, and at 
which folks laughed, have increased into a 
crop which to-day, as I have told you, 
spreads over the whole vast Red River 
alley. 


Aetified Liquid 
HEATS HOMES 
WITHOUT COAL 


Now! Simply turn a valve for in- 
stant heat—any degree. In your 
own stove, without change, burn 
this new, cheap fuel, ‘‘Aerified 
Liquid,’’ and be done forever with 
the dirt, soot, ashes and drudgery 


of coal and wood. 


N amazing new tnvention called a 

“heat fountain,’’ slipped Into any 
stove or furnace at last makes it 
sible to end woman’s slavery to dirty 
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Powerful German Telescope 


Brings distant scenes 
before you. 


Made tin the heart of the German opti- 
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kindly disposed friends and acquaint come into use in more than 200,000 Exceedingly favorable rates of exchange make pos - 
ances backed up her opinion with | homes. and after a thorough trial in sible this surprising offer for a real quality telescope 


their own, ‘‘H. I.’ decided that it was 
about time he changed his semi-bal- 
loon type of body to a stream-line 
model. He dieted and exercised, until 
his fatty tissues gave up the territory 
they had gained. ‘“‘It is Never Too 


weather below zero, its performance 

has been so thoroughly tested that it 

will be sent you for trial in your own 

home. Absolutely safe. Recommended 

pe physicians for its even, dependable 
eat. 


Write at once for full details and 
free trial offer that puts it in your 
home for 30 days. Find out now how 
you can protect yourself avalnst coal 


Shipped eta on receipt of check, money order 
or dollar bill. Place your order at once. Cash re- 
fund if not satisfactory. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
95 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
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Boys! 
Get Your Free 
Copy of the Daisy | 
Manual 


Go to your nearest hardware 
or sporting goods dealer and 
ask him for a free copy of the 
Daisy Manual—a book written 
just for boys. It tells how to 

ome a crack shot, how to 
form a drill tie gee and how 
to have a world of fun with 
your Daisy. 


Become a Foot Correctionist 


nor chiropody. All the trade you can attend to; many | 
are making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly, easy terms for train- 
fi. no further capital needed or goods to buy, no | 


ing by ma 
agency or soliciting. Address 


Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


=item. 


can make your boy’s 
dreams come true 


There comes a time in every boy’s life when he dreams of owning a 
rifle of his own. He wants to be a crack shot, and feel the thrill that 
comes from planting shot after shot into the center of the target. 


If you believe in your boy, don’t put him off. Remember how you 
felt at his age. Perhaps you had a Daisy Air Rifle of your own. Think 
of what it will mean to your boy—not only to have a Daisy all his 
own, but to have you teach him to use it. 

For millions of American men, the Daisy Air Rifle has been more 
than sport—it has been the means of invaluable training in character, 
alertness, and self-reliance. Let your boy, too, have this splendid 
training. 

The illustration shows the Daisy Pump Gun—a 50-shot repeater 
for $5.00. Ask your dealer to show this, and other Daisy Models, 
$1.00 to $5.00, or sent direct on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 


_DAISY 43 RIFLES 


A new pro- 
fession, not 
medical 
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A Give me that SPRATTS biscuit! 
/ B\ “And if you don’t stay away from my SPRATTS there’s 
a \ eging to be trouble! Why don’t you get a regular home 
7 where they’ll feed you SPRATT’S?”’ 


SPRATT’S not only appeals to dog appetites, but it nourishes 
and strengthens as well. It is a complete food containing 
all the necessary ingredients to build up and sustain healthy 
dogs. It is economical and clean to feed. 


Give your dog a special treat. Give him a box of SPRATT’S Ovals, the 
pocket biscuit for all sizes and breeds of dogs. Your grocer or 


pet shop can supply you. Insist on the genuine. Se 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED “2325 9 


ia : 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY y 7>0Gs%INc f 


San Francisco St. Louis 


Let us send you a copy of this big, new 
book. Itis full of information about the 
care and feeding of dogs. Send 2c for 

book No. A115. 
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} easily, permanently corrected. Win hap- iG 
piness and success. Ask for full information 


—@ and special phonograph record. Send dime for postage. 
152 Stimson Ave., The LEWIS INSTITUTE, Detroit 


The Tomboy 


(Continued from page 33) 


pennies for shoes and the like. But she 
saw at theend that it had all been foolish. 
There wasn’t a chance. 

Jo had held off about the school, but 
concluded, finally, that she might as wel! 
take it. She could teach two years with- 
out a normal diploma, and they hadn’t 
been able to get anyone else at the price 
they wanted to pay. 

“T can’t! I can’t!” she rebelled, above 
the dishpan. But she knew she was going 
to. aoe Meadows tried to thank her. 

‘Don’t know how I’d make out with- 
out the school pay, Jo!” he said. He put 
his hand across her shoulder, and patted 
her awkwardly. She turned and, for 
just an instant, clung to her father, her 
gray eyes tight shut against his old blue 
overalls. 

““Oh—Dad!” she whispered. 

It was soon after school opened that 
she went one day to her father. 

‘““Do you suppose we could manage, if 
I used the egg money for something 
special?” she asked. 

She saw her father hesitate, but when 
he spoke he was hearty enough.: 

“Why, of course! As to that, you 
know your school pay’s yours; I don’t 
want as you should feel you ve got to 
turn it all over to me, Jo.’ 

“Oh, I’m glad to do that,” Jo said. 
“T wouldn’t want Alice to miss college; 
but, if you don’t mind, I’ll take the egg 
money.” 


QHE wrote to State College and got a 
‘7 list of the books used 1n the ‘Ag’ course. 
She knew she couldn’t teach another year 
without normal, and she knew there had 
to be more money somehow. 

She felt it was there in the farm, if they 
only knew how to get it out. There was 
the big marshy place down on the flats. 
If that could only be drained, it would be 
good black dirt ft a truck garden. And 
the hens, they didn’t lay very well— 
maybe it was the feed. She bought what 
books the egg money would let her, and 
pored over them nights after her schoo! 
papers were looked over. She was too 
tired then to study, but it was all so fas- 
cinating that it didn’t seem like work. 
It was her own world, opened by a magic 
key, spread out clearly before her—she 
couldn’t drink it in fast enough. 

“Go on to bed, es John Meadows 
would say. “You’ll never hear the 
roosters. - 

“Oh, but listen, Dad, listen to this! 
It’s a system of drainage; we could use it 
ourselves, down on the flats. Listen!” 

And John Meadows would sit down 
across from her, his own tiredness vanish- 


_ ing before her enthusiasm and the interest 


in those printed pages about their own 
special problems. 

They were very near, those two, as 
they sat there by the old kerosene lamp; 
but they never made any parade of their 
nearness. It was just there—a fact—too 
sweet to meddle with. Sometimes Jo 
would think, with a little half-smile, that 
she had more than lots of girls, even with- 
out that—that other. 

There were three weeks, when Lucia 
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vas home sick with the flu, when there 
vas no studying. It was hard, with 
school and all; but her father helped when 
Jo wasn’t there and, after a while, Lucia 
vas gone again and the school and the 
,ousework seemed almost easy. 

The winter set in, with the long eve- 
lings. They made great plans for the 
pring, sometimes sat and talked till mid- 
ught. It seemed that her father had had 
»ig hopes when he had been a boy, but 
hat he had had just to sort of stumble 
ilong, after all, because of the need of 
noney at once for the big brood of them. 
\nd he had thought, now, that he was 
oo old—but, maybe—even yet! 
lidn’t put it as sentimentally as that, but 
hat was the way of it. 

But things didn’t work out quite as 
hey had planned. 


ONE night John Meadows sat up all 
night with a sick horse. Itwas adamp, 
‘old night and he was chilled through and 
through when he came in from the barn 
nthe morning. He drank some scalding 
‘offee, and said he’d be all right as soon 
is he got warmed up. 

But when Jo came home from school, 
1e was lying on the floor by the living- 
‘oom stove, and he was very ill. 

She got him to the couch and called 
he doctor. 

“Don’t see how I can get out there to- 
mp the doctor said. “I have some 
‘alls to make here yet, and it’s commenc- 
ngto storm. Your roads are a fright up 
here!” 

“You’ve got to come,” Jo said evenly. 
“You leave your car down at Bray’s, at 
he end of the state road, and I’ll meet 
rou with our car. You’ve got to come,” 
he repeated. 

He came. 

“Bronchial,” he said briefly after he 
iad examined him. ‘“Heart’s bad, too. 
“an you afford a nurse?” He was cruel 
ometimes, Doc Thurston. Jo reddened. 

“Of course,” she said, though she 
vondered how. 

The nurse came in the morning, took 
harge. Jo would rather have cared for 
ier father herself, but they mustn’t take 
iny chances! She hired a substitute, 
ended to the chores, cooked for the nurse, 
‘aught her breath a hundred times a day 
it the sound of her father’s labored 
reathing. One day the nurse said to her: 

“I’m sorry; {o but I think you’d 
etter send for the rest.” 

Jo stood and stared at her, while every 
lrop of color drained out of her face. Then 
he gave a little cry and turned. with a 
rightened, rushing movement, toward 
ier father’s door. The nurse put out a 
iand, shook her head. 

“No, Jo! The least disturbance—you 
‘an’t go in.” 

“Can’t goin? Can’t go in”—to see her 
»wn father—when, maybe—maybe— 

She turned to the telephone, sent tele- 
‘rams to Lucia and Alice, called up two 
f the boys, sent a messagé to the other. 
ter voice was steady, but her hands were 
0 cold they could hardly hold the re- 
‘eiver, and all the room seemed swaying 
vefore her eyes. 

They all came the next day—two of 
hem that night. There wasn’t much 
ee but he seemed to be getting very 
veak. 

The second day Dave Hershiser came, 
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THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
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Chitransts jaunty curee~hugging 
Sport Hose No. 883~ 


(Artificial Silk and Mercerized Yarn) 


There’s a jolly sassiness about a dainty 
ankle revealed in the new English Ribbed 
Iron Clads. They have that dashing “‘out- 
door” snap demanded of this season’s latest 
sports apparel. And a lustrous, curve- hug- 
ging texture too. A silken surface lending 
slender shapeliness to graceful ankles. It 
takes but a glance to see the matchless 
loveliness of Iron Clads. But it takes con- 
tinued wear—and wear—and wear to learn 
their Iron Clad strength. 
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If your dealer can’t supply you,send your 
check and we'll supply you with your Iron 
Clads direct. State color (Black, Mode, 
Leather Grey, Buck, Russian Tan, French 
Mode, and Blonde) and size (8% to 10%, 
$1.00 a pair.) We'll pay the postage. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
204 Vine St. St. Joseph, Mich. 
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The Making 


of an Unusual‘ 


i 


Salesman 


Here are Some 
Big of the Records 


After spending fourteen years as conduec- 
tor on a railroad, I came in on my passenger 
run and never went out again. I saw there 
were wonderful chances in the selling field; 
so I started in selling real estate. The first 
month I did not make a sale. I saw I needed 
something to help me, so I took ap LaSalle 
trainin esmanship. The next month I 
moede $400 mae last mon Srerenee better 
than a ae, out the month. 

OM i 


was practically doubled a short 

o, but my greatest faction comes 

owing that the amount of business 

written this year is casily five times 
than before 


.N. WILLIAMS, Kentucky. 

With or without previous experience, 
you may become an unusually succese- 
ful salesman. Men who sent for this 
book from one tosix months ago have 
doubled their earnings. 

If you are seeking advancement or greater 
op gu get full particulars of the 
TaBaile lary-doubling plan. The coupon 
will bring it to Phat tomether with two val- 
uable books—* Making of an Unusual 
Salesman’’ and ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,’’ all without obligation. 

If a successful career is worth two cents 
and two minutes of your time, clip and mail 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The Worid’s Largest Business Training Institution 
vel is ae lary-doubling plan , slied 
me sa. lou asa 
to my advancement in thebasiness field checked below ba oe 
ba copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all without 
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LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 
Photography and Photo-Engraving taught by largest col- 
lege of its kind in world. Established 1893. Big demand 
for graduates. Write for free book. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box 8115, Effingham, Ill. 
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Does all the work of a $300.00 machine, 
neatest and best constructed portable adding machine made. 
Counts Clear Up to 999,999,999 
its cost by preventing sagajen 
nd no money. 
10 Days’ Trial Just name and 
10 days to prove it does all we claim. Your 
m money backif not perfectly satisfied.Don’t 


yet fits the vest pocket, Easy to operate 
Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clears it. 
a address and we will send machine _post- 
be fooled by cheap imitations. Order your 


ADDS - SUBTRACTS $ G 5 
am 
—does any kind of figuring ina jiffy. The 
Invaluable to anyone who uses figures. Saves many times 
paid. Pay postman on delivery $2.95. Use it 
Ve-Po-Ad now from this ad. 


=" Reliable Adding Machine Corp., Dept. 38 
184 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Here's a money maker. Everybody wants 
one. Splendid profit. Write for special offer. 


to help with the milking and fix the fires. 
Though she knew he was there for Alice’s 
sake, 16 found his presence curiously com- 
forting. And, one night, coming in from 
the barn, as she went ahead of him with 
the lantern, he said: 

‘“‘I—I wish I could do something, Jo. 
You seem to—to hurt so!” 

She wanted to say it helped, just to 
have him there, but she said nothing. 

That same night the nurse told them it 
would probably be only a question of 
hours. 

“‘Let me go in!” Jo begged. 

“T couldn’t answer for anything if you 
did,”’ the nurse said gently. 

They sat in the kitchen, silent, waiting. 
Once Alice did say to Dave: 

“‘It was good of you to come, Dave,— 
and you’re missing the Senior Prom too!” 

A great wave of something like hatred 


swept over Jo. That Alice could think of | 


the Prom when death shadowed their 
house! Then she steadied herself. It was 
like the old days of “poling the creek” — 
just the right swing, and you were over! 
Alice had never chummed so with her 
father, maybe it didn’t mean so much to 
her. She hadn’t had those winter eve- 
nings—those moments of nearness. 

And yet—Jo remembered the letter her 
father wrote every Saturday night, no 
matter how tired; the scrimping on clothes 
for two years; the painting of the bobs on 
that first Christmas. And why did Alice 
cry so much? How could she criticize her, 
Jo, for not crying? “Jo never cries!’’ It 
still held her. 

Then she heard Dave’s quiet voice. 
“‘T wanted to come,” he was saying. “‘I— 
I’ve always thought a pile of your father; 
he’s been good to me. That time when we 
were burning cattails and caught the barn 
afire, he didn’t even scold us. And he was 
always giving—whistles and birdhouses 
and fishpoles—seems as if I always see 
him as he was one day when some folks 
stopped to look at that border of salvia 
you always have along the driveway, and 
wanted to buy some. Your father picked 
a big armful and said, ‘We don’t sell 
flowers. Take ’em and welcome!’”’ 

“That’s Dad!” agreed Arlie, huskily. 

Lucia began to cry softly. 


O LOOKED about at them all, a wave 
of sick resentment sweeping over her. 
What good did it do to cry—now? Why 
hadn’t they come home oftener? Dave, 
only Dave understood; Dave, who hated 
sentiment, had tried to tell them something 
real that was in his heart. He knew John 
Meadows, the great heart of him; he had 
iven them all something to remember, a 
Besuetul thing. Well, she could, too. She 
could tell them what he meant to ker. She 
stood up by the stove, her face in the 
lamp’s glow, tired but somehow shining. 
as hie is the way I always think of Dad,” 
she said. ‘You know where we used to 
cross the creek to go to the milk station? 
I was little then, and Dad would nearl 
always drive right down through the sa 
and up the bank, to wash the wheels, | 
suppose. There wasn’t much water, and 
I wasn’t usually frightened at things any- 
way, but I was afraid then. And Dad 
would crook out his elbow and I would 
clutch it—so tight. And once, when I 
was bigger, I asked him why he did it 
when he knew it scared me so, and he said, 
‘Because I liked to feel your hands on my 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Meyer Both Company, maintaining the 

most widely known Commercial Art 
Studios in the World, offers you a practical 
training based upon 25 years’ success in produc- 
ing over a quarter million drawings for leading 
advertisers. This attractive profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study in- 
struction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Send 4c in stampe for illustrated book 
telling of the success of our students. 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St 


>. 


We offer you $16 a day and an 
auto FREE. Nocapital or ex- 


Auto perience required. Start now and 
° make big cash profits firstday. Jen- 
Given nings Guaranteed Hosiery gets or- 


ders inevery home. All members af 
family are customers. Repeat busi- 
hess—steady income. 

New Selling Pian 
Brings $96 a Week 
The wonderful Jennings Plan 
makes big profits for beginners. No 
delays—no waiting. You can work 
sparetimeorfulltime. Profitsricht 
away. Write for sample and 

Auto Offer. 


The Frank B. Jennings Co., Hose Y-14, Dayton, Ohio 


Some of the highest paid men in the world are advertising men. You 
can learn easily and quickly at home during your spare time. Hieger 
opportunities now in advertising than ever before. Tremendous de 
mand for our graduates at big pay. 

Send for FREE Book—Giving interesting information and vital 
facts—just what you want to know about advertising. Write tedar 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 1778 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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rofit.’’ Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. Y-1433, Washington, D C. 
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Oh, Boy! 

You can own your own business, earn your own spending 


money, and win ‘‘nifty” prizes. Let me tell you how. 
IM T a The Crowell Publishing Company 
J THAYER Dept. A39, Springfield, Ohio 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME. Same 
course by correspondence @s giren 
for 15 years at classes of this college. 
LL. B. DEGREE CONFERRED. *< 
year university course prepares for 
bar exarn. Money back guarantee. 


Low fee, easy terms, includes 1924 12 volume 
ee library lectures, le ssons,all expenses. Write for free book. 
Hamilton College of Law, Dep.C-11, 1412S. Michigan Ave... Chicage 
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ese Young 
rusts Earn 


E. Mc T., Pasadena, $500 amo, M. R., New York, $200 a mo 
B.C. R. | Minneapolis,§825 amo. C. P.D., Chicago $400 a mo 
F.K.. New York $400 amo. 8&.J,E., ulaa. Okla., $250 a mo. 
L. H. W., St. Louis. $350amo. H.B.R., Oakland, $306 amo 
P.M H., Carnegie, Pa.$325 a mo. (names on request) 

The average age of these young artists is only 30 years, These are 
ust a few of the hundreds who have developed their natural talent 


JUST 
through the Federal Course. 


See Drawings by Federal Students 


Learn of the progreas possible with correct methods and sruidance 

often in just a few montha. Send today for ‘‘ Your Future,’* a boot 

which gives complete facts about this result-getting, practeca! 

home-study commercial art training. Please state ege and present 
cupation, and send 6c in stamps. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


1412 Federal Schools Bidg., 


The Tomboy, by NELIA GARDNER Waite 


BY DIAMONDS burect 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s leading diamond imporl(ers 
For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons, 
of Boston, has been one of the leading diamond import- 
ing concerns in America selling direct by mail to customers 
and dealers alike all over the world at worthwhile sav- 
ings. Here are several diamond offers—direct to 
you by mail—which clearly demonstrate our position 
to name prices on diamonds that should interest every 
present or prospective diamond purchaser. 
This one carat diamond is of fine 
brillianecy and latest, full-cut. 
Mounted in latest style beau- }} 
tifully pierced and engraved 
14-K. solid gold ring. Order 
this diamond, take it to any 
jeweler and if he says it 
can be duplicated for less 
than $200.00 send it back and 
your money will be returned at 


once without a quibble. $145.00 


Our price direct to you 


“‘The wearing of a diamond 
ring bespeaks prosperity’’ 


1 carat, $145.00 


Ladies’ 
Platinum 
. ; 
Fine (mp 
Blue- White ing 
DIAMOND $235.00 
RING Fine, full cut b.ue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
, brilliancy securely set in 
This beautiful 18k lid solid platinum ring, which 
oe, cold Ring - ox ade is richly carved and ex- 
sitely hand carved and pierce< quisitely pierced in a 
with the latest style hexagon 2 ’ 
~- lacework 
t Or ce 
ict tora? $46.00 ertect - - $230.00 
A feu weights and price of other diamond rin 98: 
‘4 carat - $31.00 | 116 carats . $217.00 || 
% carat 50.00 2 carats . 290.00 | 
| 46 carat 73.00 3 carats. 435.00 | 
| If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 


bame or any Express 
| Go. with privilege of 
efamination. Our dia- 
mond tuarantec for full 
value for all time roes 
with every purchase 


Cr: 
bY f 

A iors) 
{ WRITE TODAY ones 


FOR THIS (7 
CATALOG Ei ny 
FREE ON SRW Fhe 


"HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS"? 


This book is beauti- 
fully illuatrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds 
Tells how they mine, 
eutand market dia- 
monds. This book, 
4 towing weights, 


W rite 
for 


your 


JASON, hates Sun 
a =7 x > 


Stive, Prices and 
) @ualities, $20.00 to copy 
» $20,000.00, is con- today 
sidered an authority — Free 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


y 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 


‘I Doubled My Income” 
: Writes Boorem, of Pennsy lvania He 
now averages $75 a week selling ‘‘Hand- 


iest Tool in the Kitchen” direct to 
housewives. Profits pay forhomeanda 


MFG. CO., Dept. A-4, Muncie, Ind. 


GLOVER’S will cleanse and stin ulate the 
fcalp destroy dandruff and promote a 
hea thy growth of hair. Send for 
) GLOVER’S HANDBOOK on 

Scalp and Hair.” It will show 
you practical methods of sav- 
’ 


MEN — Stop Falling Hair! 


ing your hair before you 

| @fe entirely bald. 
Write Dept. F-18 
H. Clay Glover Co., 
Inc. 
119 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


At 
Druggiata 
Barbers and 
Hairdressers 


~<a ar 
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arm!’ And he~he’s always let us hang 
on—like that—yjust because he loves us— 


_and—oh—”’ she turned suddenly toward 


forgetting them a 


the door— “I am oing to him!” she cried, 
vit ‘I don’t care what 
anyone says—I can’t let him—go—all 
alone!” 
And she was gone, past them and the 
nurse, to that shadowed bedside. 
She knelt down, took her father’s hand 


in hers gently, put her cheek against it. 


| ~ping 


ear. Let us tell you how you can make 
from $8 to $20 a day, full or spare | 
time. Write today. 


“Dad, Dad, it’s Jo!” she whispered. 
“Don’t die, Dad; don’t go! You can’t go! 
We’re going to drain the marsh ane a 
this spring; we’re going to be partners, 
you and I! Dad—don’t go!” It seemed 
to her he smiled ever so faintly, but he 
made no movement. She clung to his 
hand. 

““Dad—stay with me—there’s just you 
and me now—Dad. I won’t let you go!” 

After that, she didn’t talk. But all 
night she knelt there, clinging to his hand, 
suilling that her abundant young strength 
might be his too. She just held on. A 
giver—that’s what he’d been—always. 
Salvia—whistles—love—“‘Oh, Dad, don’t 
go!” 


N THE morning, when the doctor came, 

she still knelt there. 

“Come, child, get up!” The doctor 
was very gentle with her. ‘‘ Your father’s 
better, a lot better; looks like he’d get 
well. Didn’t think yesterday he'd last 
the night out; looks like a miracle!” 

Jo crept out to the kitchen. She was 
stiff and tired in every muscle, but there 
was a glad song in her heart as she quietly 
began to set the table for breakfast. She 
felt lifted up, as if she, herself, had been 
down in the valley of the shadow and had 
been suddenly pulled back into the sun- 
shine. Nothing, not even Dave and Alice, 
could ever hurt so again. 

Then, there was Dave in the kitchen 
doorway, very sober, looking at her. He 
didn’t know. 

“‘He’s better, Dave! He’s going to get 
well!”’ she said softly. His sober eyes 
lighted. She tried to pass him to get the 
butter, but he reached out and took her 
hands, kept her there facing him in the 
doorway. Oh, why did he—didn’t he 
know that just the touch of his hands 
made a magic fire all through her? Didn’t 
he know that she was tired to the snap- 

point, that she couldn’t bear much 
more! 

“Jo,” he was saying humbly, “Jo, J 
love you!” 

Startled, unbelieving upward lift of 
gray eyes. 

“"I—I guess I always have—only I—I 
didn’t know—till last night—that you 
ever wanted anyone to—to hang onto! 
Jo—why, Jo, sweetheart—don’t cry!” 


NEXT month, in ‘‘The Phantom of 
the Forest,’’ Archibald Rutledge, 
whose keen understanding of the 
wild creatures of the woods enables 
him to write about them with 
such vividness and picturesqueness, 
tells many fascinating stories of 
his adventures with foxes. In spite 
of their craftiness and predatory 
habits, you will end this article, 
like Mr. Rutledge, with a sneaking 
feeling of respect for these graceful 
and clever rascals. 


Me 


* 
# 
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Those white | 
lovely teeth 


CAre_they safe 2? 


LOVELY, white teeth 

are safe from loss 
only if the gums are 
kept firm and healthy. 
If pyorrhea attacks 
your gums, an X-Ray 
would reveal how 
quickly the infection 
spreads to the root 
sockets which support 


This X-Ray shows 


the teeth. Yourteeth ‘oth socket de- 
fall out or must be struction by 
pulled— unless pyor- pyorrhea 


rhea is checked. 


Tender, bleeding gums 
and sensitive teeth 


warn you of pyorrhea’s attack 


DENTAL clinics since 1908 have proved 
that Pyorrhocide Powder is a most ef- 
fective dentifrice for helping to check, 
as well as prevent pyorrhea. Its tonic 
and stimulating qualities aid in correc- 
ting bleeding gums, strengthening ten- 
der gums, hardening soft gums. Asa cor- 
rective of sensitive teeth it is unequalled. 
It keeps the teeth white and clean. 
It is medicated with Dentinol, a gum- 
tissue healing agent used 

by dentists in the treat- 


ment of pyorrhea. 

Use Pyorrhocide Powder 
daily—see your dentist reg- 
ularly—and you can avoid 
pyorrhea. The economical 
dollar package contains six 
months’ supply. At all drug- 
gists. Send for free sample 
and booklet on causes and 
prevention of pyorrhea. 


| 

| 

' 

| THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO., Ine. ° 
(Sole Distributors) : 

! Dept. E-5, 148C Broadway, New York City. 

! Send free sample of Pyorrhocide Powder and booklet. 

t 

| 

| 
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Short-Story Writmg 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketingof the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 

her; Editor of The 


teac 


Writer's Monthly. 


One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hu are selling 
constantly to the leading 
publishers. 


150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 


lished 1897 
Dept. 134 Springfield, Mass. 
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Midnight 
Coffee 


Free from caffeine 


Here is a coffee you can drink at midnight 
without fear of wakefulness. 

A‘ coffee which doctors never forbid and 
never stint. A coffee which makes substitutes 
unnecessary. A coffee children can enjoy. 

The name is Kaffee Hag—a pure, exquisite 
coffee with the caffeine taken out. Caffeine 
is the sole cause of coffee’s harm. 

Kaffee Hag is not peculiar coffee. The finest 
hotels now serve it. You never knew a flavor 
or aroma more delightful. . 7 

We simply open the pores of the raw coffee 
bean and remove the caffeine. It adds no 
delight to coffee. Jt has no taste. Even its 
stimulation does not come until two hours 
after drinking, so you don’t miss that. 

All the quick bracing effects remain. The 
flavor and aroma are untouched. The roasted 
beans come to you unground. So you have 
coffee—natural coffee—art its best. 


Does that not mean much to you or yours? | 


A coffee all can drink at any hour without a 
thought of harm? Real coffee, not mock coffee? 
If so, please send this coupon for a ten-cup 
package—for a dime! (Stamps will do.) 


Mail This Today for 10-Cup Sample; 10 cts.! 


NMIFFEE 1445 Davenport Ave. } 
H AG Cleveland, Ohio 
| I 


Pains or callouses there? 


Those painsacross the ball of the feet, the cramp- 
ed toes, the burning, painful callouses which 
form on the bottom of the feet can positively 
he relieved and the cause corrected with Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Comfort Appliances. 

These appliances are light, springy and can be 
adjusted to meet all arch and foot conditions. 
Worn in any shoe. Sold and expertly fitted by 
shoe and department stores everywhere. 

Write for free book, ‘The Feet and Their 
Care” in which Dr. Scholl explains the correct 
treatment for this and other foot troubles. Ad- 
dress: The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. Schiller 5St., 
Chicago; or 62 W. l4th St., New York. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


The American Magazine 


A Horse-Car Con- 
ductor Who Built 
Castles in the Air 


; (Continued from page 45) - 


interest, of mortgages and deficits, of 
corporations, stocks, bonds, of accounts 
and audits, and a hundred other subjects 
of finance and trade. 

“‘My father,” said Mr. Telling, recall- 
ing those days, “‘was never a preachy 
man. He had no maxims ccvering life and 
living. But there was on? qua::ty for 
which he had a profound respect. That 
was silence. ‘Keep your aeatk shut, and 
listen,’ he said to me a hundred times. | 
heard this so often that I came to regard 
it as part of the moral code that had been 
left out of the Commandments by mistake. 
It served me well on that car. And when 
I left that job I carried away a misce'- 
laneous jumhie of information that just 
needed a little straightening out and 
ordering to be the basis of a good educa- 
tion in business.’ 

In addition to collecting valuable in- 
formation, young Telling had saved eleven 
hundred dollars in those three and a 
half years, enough to buy a milk route. 
Thus he became possessed of a horse and 
wagon, milk cans, and the good will of a 
stretch of territory on the edge of Cleve- 
land. And it was with a never-to-be-for- 
gotten thrill that he mounted his cart on 
that first morning, and pronounced the 
initial ‘‘gid-ap” that was to start him on a 
long journey, a journey that led from the 
poorest milk route in town to a dominat- 
ing position in a great industry. Which 
seems to prove that a man can drive a 
long way—even in a milk wagon—if he 
will keep on driving and knows where he 
is going. 

ut the fledgling milk baron had not 
driven very far before he realized he had 
hit a snag. He found he had bought the 
poorest milk route in Cleveland. He had 
paid out his eleven hundred dollars for 
the right to sell milk in a neighborhood 
where the people needed milk the most, 
but had the least money to buy it with. 
Milk at that time sold for six cents a 
quart. 


‘TT WAS clear to me that I had to work 

into better territory,” Mr. Telling ex- 
plained. ‘‘In those days the milkman 
remained in his wagon and rang a bell 
announcing his arrival. He had to await 
the appearance of the housewives with 
their pitchers and pails. Thus, tosave time, 
I began to carry a small supply of milk 
from door to door. A knock brought the 
housewife quicker, and I could end the 
call when I was through pouring. 

‘Soon I trained my customers to leave 
their pails outside with tickets in them. 
Thus 1 covered the ground much faster, 
and was able to use my afternoons solicit- 
ing new customers in an adjoining neigh- 
borhood where milk sold for six cents. 
had not been doing this very long when a 
friendly rival came to me. ‘Telling,’ he 
said, ‘you are going to get in bad with 
every milkman in Cleveland if you get 
out of your wagon, and particularly if you 

' solicit business. You had better quit it.’ 


But this was a five-cent route. | 


Combination 


Electric Cooker, Fireless Cooker, 
Thermal Jug, Ice Cream Freezer, 
and Food Container, ALL IN ONE 


Inexpensive Outfit Makes Cooking a Joy 
A lety. to any light socket. Cooks per- 


fectly. Uses no more current than a toaster. 

Roasts, bakes, steams, stews and boils. With- 
out current it freezes ice cream. _Keeps food hot 
or cold. Fine for apartments. Just the thing for 
women employed away from home. housands of 
enthusiastic users. Learn the pleasure and con- 
venience of lamp socket cooking this new, easy 
and low-priced way. Have more delicious food 


Profit Is Sacrificed 


To introduce Everhot electric cooking to as many 
homes as possible, we have priced the Everhot jr. 
at the very minimum. Sec it at electrical, hard- 
ware or department stores. If your dealer is not 
supplied order direct from us. 
Everhot jr. price complete with two heavy alumi- 
num cooking utensils, lifting tongs, six feet of 
heavy heater cord, two plugs and 
full directions for use, only $10, 
(far West $12). Larger models 
$30 and $57.50 (Higher in the 
West)—Booklet free. 


1 The Swartzbaugh 
Mfg. Co. 

1507 Bancroft St. 
Toledo, Ohio 
(Formerly The Toledo 
Cooker Co.) 

Mfrs. of cooking ap- § 
pliances since 1884 y 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists ere well paid 


if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich ina 
week. Butif you are anxious to 


develop your talent with a suc 
cessful cartoonist, s0 you can make 
money, send n copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfollo of carteans 
a and sample lesson plate, and let os explains. 


Tho W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
le ae 834 Leader Buliding Cleveland, Ohio 


PATENTS. Write for our Guide Books & 


“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 

before disclosing inventions. 
Send model or sketch and description of your invention 
for Inspection and Instructions FREE. 7 erms reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washingion, D. C. 


NEW CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR FOR 1926 


attractively printed in four colors, 14 pages. Beautiful 
religious painting for each month. Gives all feast days and 
fast days for 1926. A complete reference guide to Catholic 
faith. Postpaid 40c each, or 3 for $1.00. 


pectal proposttion for salesmen, 


S 
EXTENSION PRESS, 920 LeMeyne Btdg., CHICAGO 
een men a a TIED 


You can easily earn your own spend- 
ing money, get dandy era and build 
up & permanent paying business of your 
own. Thousands of young fellows like 
ourself are making money every week. 
tart immediately. I'll tell you how. 


JIM THAYER 
Dept. A38, The Crowell Pub. Co.,Springfeld, O. 
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When B Saby 
Plays The Piano 


By Mrs. Youngmother 


©Ce- 4H, the finger marks when that 
toddler tries to ‘play the piano.’ 
Luckily, it takes only a minute or so |i 


to remove them with 3-in-One. to) 


“I sprinkle a few drops on a cloth | 
previously wrung out in cold water |i 
| and wipe off the soiled spots, Then 1] 
| I polish with a soft, dry cloth, rubbing 
/ . . 
with the grain of the wood. The re- If 
sult isa beautiful lasting lustre. It’s best 
to do only a small surface at a time. 


3-in-One __ | 
The High Quality Household Oil i 


produces a clean, bright, dry surface 
that won't finger mark easily or catch hd 
dust and lint. Preserves the wood i 


and the finish. | 


Use 3-in-One on hardwood and paint- 
ed floors, linoleum and oilcloth. Use \{ 
3-in-One to oil all light household | 
mechanisms. Use 3-in-One to pre- lf 
vent rust and tarnish on bathroom fx- 
tures and kitchen utensils. if 
-in-Once is sold in all good stores in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 
pt. bottles; also in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, The 
pt. bottle is the economical household size, | 
Contains most for the moncy. if 


FREE—Sare sample and Dictionary 
showing 79 uses for 3-in-One, if 


Write for both on a postal card. i 


SHREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., avers William S.,.N.Y. | 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Painting, Plants, etc. 


Fill with water, hang on back of any 
Radiator out of sight. Others {« or all types 
of Hot Air Furnaces, Tens of the URBANA ae 
in satisfactory use, $1.50 $3 

cording to size. W rite fo or FREE Bookle t 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. C-11, 111 W. Menroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


New Plans 


Shows newest | 
, — 
Spanish designs— 


Colonial, English 
| Bungalows, Cot- 
| tages, Four- Family 

and Income Bun- 
| galow Homes, Garage plans. 
Homes to be built for $2000 to 
$20,000. A real plan book that 
shows full illustrations of house, 
ether with floor plan arrangement and general 


ications. Complete information on planning, and 
iding. Get this book before you build and save money. 


Simply send your name 
end No Money france Py pos 
nm $1.97, plus few cents delivery charge. 5 days 


Exz amine 5 
§ return for your money if you don't like it. 


Write today. 
sont card will do. Just say, ‘‘Send me your new plan book.’ 


ATIONAL PLANS, INCORPORATED 
OS Lafayette Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


RpaDK OF HOMES 


“But I didn’t quit. I decided to defy 
tradition. Little by little, I got so many 
new customers in the new neighborhood 
that I was able to abandon my old route 
altogether. I gave it to another milkman. 


BOUT this time two things happened 
which profoundly affected my course,”’ 
he said. “* The first was this: Late one after- 
noon while soliciting for milk customers I 
at an order for a gallon of ice cream. 
This was something new; but an order 
was an order and | made up my mind to 
fillit. I had never spectalized in ice cream 
for the world, but I was optimistic enough 
to believe that what pleased the home 
folks would please a customer. 

“Upon reaching home I set to work right 
away, and delivered that gallon in time 
for the party. I have been making ice 
cream ever since. 

“The other thing was this: I had been 
watching a barber in my neighborhood. 
He was a good barber. He worked hard. 
His shop was the first to open. The 
lights were burning there late into the 
night. But he never seemed to get any- 
where. And as I passed his shop day 
after day, I got to thinking how he was 
limited by the fact that he could earn 
only hat his two hands could earn. No 
matter how well he barbered, he could get 
but ten cents for a shave and fifteen cents 
for a hair-cut. And he could never shave 
enough chins .or trim enough heads with 
his two hands to amount to a great deal. 
Soon it dawned on me that I was limited 
the same way. I began to see that I could 
do much more if T worked with many 
pairs of hands—with an organization. 
And I made up my mind to move in that 
direction. 

“But at that time it was not possible 
to do this in the milk business. You 
remember the old-time milkman perched 
up on his wagon, with his bell, his muffler 
and mittens, his two big cans and his 
dipper. Have you ever wondered what 
has become of him and why he left us? I 
will tell you why: One day a milkman in 
New England ecided to deliver his milk 
in bottles. The day he delivered that 
first bottle he signed the death warrant of 
every independent milk route in America. 

7 le knew the old-time milkman 
peteonanty ly, and ga ve him their trade 
argely because t ey preferred him to 
some other milkman. But when _ the 
bottle came, it could be left at the door- 
step. People did not have to come out to 
receive it from the milkman. This led to 
delivery at night. And this made it 
possible for one man to own two routes, or 
a dozen. But at the time of which I 
speak one milk route to a man was the 
limit. So I decided to sell my wagon and 
seek other pastures. 


“IN PARTNERSHIP with my brother 

Charles, I opened a little confectionery 
store at Lake Wes near the car barns. 
We made our ice cream in the basement, 
baked several hundred pies a day, sold 
soda pop and candy to the neighborhood 
and lunches to the employees at the 
street car barn. But I continued to go 
out over my route for ice-cream orders. In 
fact, this part of the business grew so fast 
that we decided to go into the business of 
manufacturing ice cream wholesale. This 
was something new in Cleveland. We 
left our store in charge of another brother 


Train at * 


. fora fine 


If you are now earning 

less than $40 a week 
Chief Engineer DUNLAP —if you want to be an 
ELECTRICAL EXPERT—if you want to 
step quickly into the class of men earning from 
$60 to $250 a week — write me at once! This 
million dollar school offers ambitious fellows 
their big opportunity to learn every branch of 
Electricity at home in spare time by a new, 
practical JOB-METHOD. 


Go into ELECTRICITY! 
—-the Business of a Million ne gecelcnallatie ne 


Be an Electrica] Expert. Go into the one B Heriot 
where it’s easy to get to the top, to ma ouay te 


make a real success. You don't need mone in the 

or ‘‘pull’’ to get ahead in Electricit a ua need is 

training, honest, complete training, such asl cuie 

Learn Electricit Inin ES ng 

Quick lok by ‘Dunlap Tratol Aoted® 

ngineers 

Mat isanand This is not a one- 

man, one-ides 


made by stu- 
dents Decatne I 


train them on ac- school, 22 fam- 


ous Engineers 


tual Electrical from Westing- 
th stand- housd, Western 
ard-size pid pe Eiectelo, ines of 
8 whic uset nst. 
ply them free. TUB Techno} 
T 5 fie half off $10 MOTOR many other great 


used in 4 outfits 


every student. A 
big, man-size mo- 
tor, same type as 
in the Lsdioes 
phi le de plants. It 
knock- 
Lecce ae po you get 
actual Draction in 
armature wind- 


my preining is 
Appiled Electric- 
abt complete 
Tn thes in on 


corporations and 
universities help- 
ed me make this 
course complete. 


Free Job-Service 
for Students and 
Graduates 


We have lied 
thousands of jobs 
sitet oat 

an - 
ates. This Job- 
Servi in 


valuable subjects vice keeps 
all for one small rent or 82v farm | touch with great 
rice—on easy | electric system. electrical employ- 
forme. ers in ca. 
The AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Qt My PAY-DOUBLING 
OFFER is chartered under the laws 
of Massachusetts, as an ed- 
ucational | ingtitution not for 
prof 20 years. Over 
ue, gay Engineers 
an ucators have pre 
ed the texts used in these 
wonderful American cereey 
home-study courses in Elec- 
tricity. 


CHIEF ENGINEER DUNLAP, Electrical Division 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 2°2&%°casttss 


& BSth St., CHICAGO 
Mail coupon to 
Chief Eagineer Dunlap Dept. E-81, Chieage 


CT I want to be an Electrical Expert. Please rush 
guarantee, job-service facts, complete Information, 


Before you put your time 
— money into home-train- 

ing. ou want to know if it 
will lead to a better job and 
bigger pay. 0°10 enswer that 
in plein English. Get my 
catalog, my new guarantee, 
my offere—quick. 


money-saving offers. 


y~ on the coldest 
eA @ \ winter day with a 
POMEROY ELECTRIC PRIMER 


Jus on the steering whee]. Within 45 seconds this 
Sindertal ee Senehovent will generate 500 degrees af heat in the 
manifold of your car—and the Nip pped partes hold on Ag first revolution 
of the starter. Jt eaves your ne pose demnper! Left on after 
star sing sits) greatly in A pall aes up ne the. mo avoiding excessive use 
of the choke 


ane P Electric Primer 
A Proven Product : a giving excellent li 


thousands of cars for the past five years Guaranteed for the life of 
anycar. Simple in conetee ten: basily installed by anyone without 
oa wil et wet out of order. Operates from battery inthe car. 

hrough Job lers an special representatives. Write Sor 
pei iiteralure. 


if n not at your dealer’ s aend $3.75 direct today! 
Automotive Salesmen 
aster aed bd Sdeaey Hebahon Poppe plan! 
BENROY AUTOMOTIVE—SERVICE, lac. 
Mfrs., 90 State St, Rochester, -N.. Y. 


Complete Inclading switch, 
clamp and cable, 
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We Stars 


Must have fine teeth 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 


We on the stage must have beautiful teeth. I have 
consulted countless authorities on them. 


For many years I did this: 1 used several kinds of 
tooth pastes to get their various effects. Then I used an 
antiseptic mouth wash to combat germ attacks. I used 
magnesia to neutralize the acids which cause tooth coin & 
Then I used breath deodorants. I spent a half-hour daily 
on my teeth. An authorizy told me the other day that my 
teeth were the marvels of all his experience. 

But he also told me a new way—a way which eliminates 
the bother. Many great experts have combined to c-eate 
a new-type tooth paste—a dentifrice which does every- 
thing at once. It contains olive-oil cleansers of the highest 
order. Polishers to beautify the teeth. Antiseptics to 
combat the germs. Iodine for the gums. Magnesia an 
other antacids to guard against acid attacks. Deodorants 
for the breath. 

An army of experts combined their talents to create this 
pew ty dentifrice. Now one application does all that I 

a hi with many. 

The name of this tooth paste is Quindent, meaning five- 
in-one. It is made by Quindent Laboratories. They have 
furnis me sample tubes. Now dentists everywhere 
advise it, and druggists supply it. 

It means 80 much to women that I urge them co try it. 
- combines alt helps in one. Send coupon for a 

sample tube. My Beauty Book will come with it. I will 
send enough for 20 uses to mon you what Quindent 
wen coupon now. 


Trial Tube Free 


Edne Wallace Hopper, Q33-AM 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
Mail me a test of Quindent 


means. 
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Course—specially prepared for home study 
by leading professors—meets all require- 
leading professions, 
Over 200 noted Engineers, 
20 Other tors, helped prepare the 
special instruction which 
nations may be, you can’t hope to succeed 
without ope tialized training. Let us give 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Drexel! Ave. and 68th St. 
Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 
American Sohee!, Dept. H-8 1 
Send me full information on the subject checked end 
bow you will help me win success in that line. 
quirements: traing for Engineering, Business, 
T’rofessions. 


This simplified, complete High School 
ments for entrance to college, business, and 
Business Men, and Educa- 
Courses you need for success. No 
matter what your incli- 
you the practic al training you need. 
Dept. H-81 Chicago 
Drexel Ave. & Sth St., Chicege 
oO High School Course: Meets College Entrance Re- 


Trains for Operating E 


Electrical Engineering: 
‘ant, or Designing, Researc 


neer, Supt. of Power 
or Consulting Engineer. 

Automotive Engineering: Trains for Automotive Ex- 

pert, Mgr. of Service Station, Supt. of Auto Plant 
0 Drafting and Design: Trains for Head Designer or 

Chief Draftsman in Architectural, Electrical, Me- 
chanical, Automotive, Structural, etc. 


Name... 


Addresd. ecccucccceseccceccceereveseocsesnen 


and set up an ice-cream factory. Our 
capital was eleven hundred dollars. Our 
plant was a shed at Fifty-fifth and Cedar 
streets. 

‘“‘Debt? We borrowed from everybody 
who would trust us for a few dollars. And 
for many years the burden of that debt 
kept growing, and pressing on our shoul- 
ders until it almost crushed us. We had a 
small gasolene engine running our freezer. 
An old cart made our deliveries. Every- 
thing was second-hand and crude. But 
what we lacked in mechanical equipment 
we made up in man power. Our rising 
hour was four in the morning. The fac- 
Aory opened at five. 

For years I never knew what it was 
to have a Sunday off, or to leave our sho 
before midnight. The hysical strengt 
I had acquired on the en came to my 
assistance then. 

“IT suppose I inherited the capacity for 
endurance. My mother at eighty-eight 
and my father at ninety years of age 
are still living. They have celebrated 
their sixty-seventh wedding anniversary. 
Of the five boys and two girls who grew 
up on our farm, all are still living. You 
see, I have had the God-given blessing of 
health. 


SYTHE price of progress is more prob- 
lems. Our business grew unt! our 
little shed was too small for us. But how 
could we get a better shelter? We just 

itched in, and built one with our own 

ands. Our few employees helped. We 
kept our meager machinery moving while 
in Our spare moments we = hammered and 
sawed a two-story frame factory building 
around ourselves.” 

That building ts still standing. It is a 
part of the immense Telling-Belle-Vernon 
plant. To-day it is being used as shipping 
rooms for one of the departments. 

I asked Mr. Telling what he considered 
one of his chief obstacles at this time. 

“Working in the dark,” he replied 
promptly. “It is a difficulty no one need 
suffer to-day. You have no idea how 
simple the keeping of business records has 
been made in the past few years. But in 
the old days we were always in the dark. 
We knew nothing of keeping books. We 
were always adding more wagons, more 
machinery, more customers, and collect- 
ing more money. But we never seemed 
to have anything. For ten years I drew 
only three dollars a day for myself. My 
brother did the same. Then one day we 
got a bookkeeper to cast up our accounts. 
When I found we owned one hundred 
theusand dollars I nearly fainted.” 

“You have spoken of optimism as a 
powerful ally in business,” I suggested. 
“But did your optimism ever fail you?” 

“There were times when it got a little 
weak, indeed,” Mr. Telling added very 
gravely. “But only once did I really 

uestion our chance of coming out on top. 
Things looked very black for us. Obliga- 
tions were crowding us. The clouds were 
settling all around our little enterprise. 
One or two of our men had given up the 
ship and gone. Somehow it got noised 
about in the family that we were doomed. 

“Then one night quite late I was alone 
in the small office. I was so tired and 
weary I had scarcely energy to count the 
little pile of bills and coins, all wet and 
covered with salt, as it came from the 
drivers who delivered ice cream. Some of 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution foo Dk Dra- 
matic and Expressional Art and Training 

Prepares and equips for 
Acting Teaching Directing 

Develops Poise and Power 
for use in any Vocation in Life 
Fall Class still open for Oct. 26 


New Class forming both Jan. 15 
Extension Dramatic Courses tn 


ation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVE! UNIVERSITY 


Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 266K © CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


9009 SOOO SHOSHAPS 


Che ELY SCHOOL 
For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


Kendall Hall for Girls 


Aeeredited. Intensive College Preparatory: Household Manage 
ment and Decoration. Music. 50 min. from Boston. rae 
40-acre estate—woods and seashoro. Riding. skiing. eka 

tennis. Cateleg. Mr. sad Mrs. C. P. Kendell, Bex 328, Prides, tees 


The Woods’ 


Fer Excestional 
GIRLe OM Bors au "FOLKS 
Booklet 72, Langhorne, Pa. 


Mrs. Mollie Woods t Fillet Principal 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL tics 


Founded pete oy igh D. A. bere 
n request 


L. W. SARGENT, "Director, Cambridge, Mass 
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Address BRENAU, Bor R, Gainesville, Ga. 
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Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalog addres 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Missouri 


McLean Hospital Training School 


Tri State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemica! 
Engineer in two years. 48 


uminations. H up of Lesage er dias, Coe — 


act courses m.: 
or catalog address, A-11, Angola, Ind. 


ou can be quickly cured, if you 


Send 10 cents for 285-p age book on Sts Amn ering 85 
tuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It Aa how i 
cured m yse If after stamme ring 20 yrs Bogue, 


7373 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. lll. St. ‘indlenegaiie 


Become More Efficient 


Course sin Mathema fics, Chem istry, 


sv hology, Edu alton, Business, 
and 40 other s ubjects command 


either High School or College 
me Credit. Start any time. 


The University of Chicago 


21 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Horse-Car Conductor Who Built Castles in the Air, by JoHN T. Fiynn 


or 
Tender Skins 


OU will find relief and 
comfort in a jar of In- 
gram’s Therapeutic Shaving 
Cream. It rapidly softens 


the toughest beard and pre- 
vents shaving irritation. Its 
exclusive properties soothe 
and cool the skin and heal 
troublesome little cuts. 


It 
leaves your skin soft, cool, 
invigorated and refreshed. 


Thousands of men have 
told us that it makes shaving 


a pleasure—no longer a job 
to be dreaded. 


If your druggist cannot supply 
you, send 50c. for the blue jar 
that contains six months of shav- 
ing comfort. Or send 2c. stamp 
for sample. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 


~ ——a apg 666 Tenth St., 


Detroit, Mich. 
=| Also Windsor, Canada 
"=| Made particularly 
1for tender skins 


28, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
leal Comedies How to Stage a Play 
Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


‘Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 
DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 157, CHICAGO 
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To a few sturdy young men— 
lovers of fresh air and sunshine 
—who want to get away from 
the grind of indoor work—John 
Javey’s national organization, 
The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, offers an exceptional op- 
portunity. Constantly increas- 
ing demand will create a limited 
number of openings. Those 
young men selected will be thor- 
oughly trained by the Company 
and given a permanent position 
if chey make good. If you are 
single, between 20 and 30 years 
of age, free to travel, healthy, 
industrious, having a good prac- 
tical education, and 
furnish satisfac tory references, 
you have to 
qualify. 


able ro 


a good chance 


Pay is good at Start, 
advancement assured on merit. 
We want only men who desire 


employment 
and 


permanent in a 
growing Organization will 
accept only cle an, sturdy young 
men, thorough Americans, not 
afraid of vigorous outdoor work. 
Write for additional information 
and qualification blank to serve 
in place of personal interview. 
The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
294 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


_ Telling began to give some of his time to 
play. He is an ardent baseball fan, and 


I had once bought some second-hand 


_ again in dividends!”’ 


then on, Telling had under way the task 
of building up that immense business 


town! 


the money had actually fallen from my 
numb fingers. I heard a noise, and looked 
up to see my mother standing in the 
door. 

“She was in tears—a thing rare for her. 
She had come to find out how things 
really stood with me. I tried to explain 
that we were all right, and that we would 
battle through somehow. But later on, 
around midnight, after I had put away 
that wet, salt mess of money uncounted 
and, weary and sick at heart, had started 
home, I stopped outside my house and 
asked myself, ‘Can it be that I am trying 
to do the impossible?’ But that doubt 
was just momentary. I do not think it 
ever came to me again. 

“You know, experience teaches us how 
to do many things. But it also teaches us 
that there are many things that cannot be 
done. And very often we learn this part 
of the lesson too easily. That is why so 
often, while the old fellows are busy with 
their ‘can’t be dones’ some young chap 
who doesn’t know they are impossible 
comes along and does them. 


ze ELL, shortly after the incident I 
have just told you of, I reached a 
crisis where it was necessary to obtain 
thirty-five hundred dollars. I was very 
desperate; but I had an idea. It wasa per- 
fectly impossible idea. But, you see, | 
didn't know that. Sol went right out and 
executed it. I put an extra shirt, a collar 
and a nightshirt into a little grip and 
started for New York. 
“T have to smile now as I think what a 
reen country lad I was, trying to find 
all Street. I went to a man from whom 


machines and asked him to introduce me 
to a big ice-cream man in New York. 
He took me over to the Reid Ice Cream 
Company, and presented me to Mr. 
W. R. Comfort, its head. In less than a 
dozen minutes I announced I wanted him 
to buy thirty-five hundred shares of stock 
in my concern at a dollar a share. 

“He didn’t laugh at me. He didn’t 
seem amused at a small-town ice-cream 
man trying to sell a New York magnate 
stock in a little hand-built Cleveland fac- 
sat Instead, he questioned me very closely 
and then, to my astonishment, invited me 
to stay at his home while I was in New 
York. 

“Three days later, when I left for Cleve- 
land, Mr. Comfort was the owner of those 
thirty-five hundred shares. They were 
not worth thirty-five hundred dollars then, 
But he still has them, and they are worth 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
to-day, and they have paid him as much 


This marked the turning point. From 


which some member of his organization 
carries daily to the doorsteps of so many 
hundreds of thousands of homes in Ohio. 

As his business commenced to prosper, 


even owns a famous semi-professional 
team. He is also a lover of birds and 
Howers, and diverts himself still further 
by agricultural experiments. 

He has ridden a long way on that milk 
cart whose tracks were always the first to 
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WHEN you pay your coal bill, it’s 
a big satisfaction to know 
that you are going to get heat out 
of all your fuel. That’s better than 
wasting money and steam fighting 
air, which rushes back into your ra- 
diators when fires are banked and 
cools them off. 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves not 
only freely let air out of radiators 
—they keep it out. If itis your first 
experience with Hoffman Valves 
you will be amazed how these 
vacuum valves save fuel and at 
the same time wonderfully increase 
the comfort of your home. 


The Thirty Day 


Challenge Test 
Make it yourself 


Put a Hoffman Vacuum Valve on one ra- 
diator or equip all of them. Hours after 
you have banked your fires you will find that 
the radiators you are testing are still hot. 
In the morning they will be the first to heat. 
That is because air has been kept out. That 
is the magic of a vacuum. 


Send us the coupon below for a little book 
“‘Locking the Door Against the Heat Thief” 
which explains in spe words just why the 
magic vacuum created by Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves transforms the operation of steam 
heat. We will also send youa “Thirty-Day 
Trial Certificate” which lets you test these 


valves at our risk. 


Your local plumbing and 
heating shops sell Hoff- 
man Vacuum Valves 


HOFFMAN 
VACUUM VALVES 


more heat from less coal 


The Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Dept. P-2, 25 West 45th Stree ’ 
New York City 


obligation your 
Door Against the 
“30-day Trial Cer- 


Please send me without 
book “Locking the 
Heat Thief’ and the 
tificate.”’ 

Name 
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The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk | 
. 4 


and Diet 
For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers, etc. 
1s Avoid Imitatiéns 


Campbell’s “RAPID” ELECTRIC 
Fireless Cooker Range ___ i} 


Exactly what you've been waiting 
for—the Automatic Rapid Elec- oy 
tric Fireless Range has double (aR 


Electric grill for frying, 17-in. oven 


for baking, large electric fireless 
cooker for boiling. Electricity starts 
cooking. It automatically shuts off 
and fireless cooker finishes the cook- 
ing. W orks off home lighting circuit. 


SPECIAL 30 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Write for FREE home science cook book, 
Cash or easy payments. Low price will 
amaze you. card will do. 

William Campbell Co., 1005 Unien Av. 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ontario 
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DOWNTOWN, on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange, uptown in the clubs, 
mid-town among the smart tailors, 
out-of-town at the universities—there 
Bostonians’ style originates. And 
their clean lines and superb work- 
manship find you wherever you are. 
COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY 


BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS. 


OSTONIAN 


SHOES: FORMEN 


TOOTHACHE 


Relieve It Quickly with 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


Relieves the pain Use it until you can 
see your dentist. Cleanses and _ protects 
cavity. Retards decay. Destroys odor. Does 
not spill or dry up like liquids. All druggists 
or by mail, 25c. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 


It cleans and 


closes the pores. 
Useiteach night, 
before retiring. 
Try it! 


Service Laboratories, Inc.} 
Chicago 
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DoE MONEY 


ON NEW PLAN 


Men and Women! Write me today and 
by this time next week I can place you in a posi- 


tion to make $2.00 to 3>.00 an hourin your spare time, 
up to $15.00 a day full time. Thousands of our repre- 
sentatives are making that and more with our New Y 


plans. Simply introduce and take orders for famous 
World's Star Hosiery and Underwear sold <i- 
rect from mill to horne—a complete line for whole 
family. Permanent customers and repeat orders 
make you steady, big income. 

llecting. No capital required. 


= o It's a chance tomake thousands 

Write Quick of dollars. Your profits begin 

at once. exclusive territory. No experience 

needed Write today and I'l send all facts and 

tell how to start Free. (Established 380 years. 
World’s Star Knitting Co. 

301 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 


No delivering or 


GRAB THIS FREE 


OUTFIT QUICK! 
EST Keouser Preaser—wonderful 
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} new invention 


s efficient, and it i 


> 
Tt s why 250,000 have been sold already 
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hat’ eer 
My First Week | Made S$ 
Since then I have earned over $100 
every -ek,"’ S. L. Patterson, of 
lowa. Many others making big money. 
No onder! Milliona of interested prospects A 
quality product Puts lasting crease in trousers, 
1 \ 
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ur ts paid ir rit. 
Bis My aca de tine Send post ard fi offer of fr 
ss ri Hs nstrator Join the big oncy-makers. Write 
Folds tuday 
to 15 THE GETGEY-JUNG COMPANY 
inches S-78G& J Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Her Son’s Gir! 


(Continued from page 43) 


“Nita!” It was Mr. Stewart who spole 
this time. 

Nita came quickly over to her mother 
and put her hand on her shoulder. 

“Oh, it’s all right, Mom. You couldnt 
help it, I guess. Nobody could. It just 
seems a shame, that’s all.” 

‘Yes, it does,” said Mr. Stewart. 

Mrs. Stewart said nothing. “The: 
met me half way—” Those words were 
ringing in her ear. ‘‘ They were interested 
in me. You never gave me a chance.” 


“Oh, yes, I did!”” Thus in her mind she 


answered that accusing voice. ‘‘If youd 


been the kind of girl for Bobby, I would 
have liked you. I would!” 
Bobby made no comment on the situ- 


_ation. During the next two days he did 


| that’s all. 


i 


not go to the country club. He stuck 
around the house, and at meals was rather 
silent. When Nita remarked casually, 
“She’s all right, Bobby. Stick to it, and 
here’s hoping,” he threw her a quick 
smile. ““Thanks, Nite,” he answered. 


@ THE second day, Mrs. Stewart 
came upon him standing in the |h- 
brary looking out of the window. There 
was something very poignant and wistfu! 
in the droop of his shoulders, his bent 
head, his unseeing eyes, something that 
went straight to his mother’s heart. 

Quickly she crossed the room to him and 
laid her hand on his shoulder. ‘Oh, 
Bobby, Bobby,” she cried, ‘“‘don’t take 
it so hard!” 

He swung around and smiled, a little 
responsive, appreciative smile. 

‘Tm all right, Mom,” he said, moving 
away from her hand. ‘When things dont 
come out right, there’s no use Rawtns 
about it. But I just don’t understand ir, 
There’s something phony 
about the whole thing.” 

Mrs. Stewart’s heart jumped. Her 
eyes never left his face. 

“Everything was all right,” he went 
on, “till she came here. And then it was 
all wrong. And I don’t know what to 
make of it. That afternoon we talked, 
she never said she didn’t like me any 
more—she just said that we wouldn’t be 
happy. And when I wanted to know why. 
she wouldn’t say anything more. If—”" 
his eyes were agonized— “if I only knew 
the reason! It was all right till she came 
here; then she wasn’t the same—” He 
turned back to the window again. 

Gently his mother patted his arm. 

‘“[—I think she was right, Bobby. It’s 
all for the best. You never would have 
been happy together. She wasn’t the 
girl for you.” 

He swung around. ‘‘What makes you 
say that? Didn’t you like her?” 

Their eyes met. He was_ looking 
searchingly at her. 

“Of course, I liked her,” lied Bobby's 
mother. She did not dare say otherwise. 
Then, “What makes you ask that?” 

He looked away. “Oh, I don’t know. 
I’ve been thinking about things, going 
over it all. And I remembered—once or 
twice 1t seemed to me... . You never 
called her Grace—and—” his voice died 
away. 
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“There are other girls, you know, 
Bobby,’’she said after a moment. 

His laugh rang out bitterly. ‘Oh, sure, 
lots of other girls; bute they won't be 
Grace. I tell you, Mom, I’m not beaten 
yet. I’m not going to give her up; I’m 
never going to give her up! I’m going to 
find out the reason, and then—’” his 
fists were clenched, his jaw set. 


ND suddenly Mrs. Stewart was afraid, 
afraid that he might weigh her and 
judge her as those gray eyes had done, 
afraid that her son, who in his trouble 
had turned to her, might feel his mother 
had betrayed him. 

“‘He_ wouldn’t understand” — that 
thought drove quickly home—“that I 
was thinking of him, that it’s all for his 
good.”’ 

She brought herself up sharply. Look- 
ing at his worried face, his clenched 
hands, she wondered suddenly—wondered. 
And for the first time she questioned her 
own judgment. On first sight she had 
sized up Bobby’s girl as absolutely 


unsuitable; yet could one dismiss her thus © 
with a wave of the hand, this girl who | 


had seen the situation and met it, and | 


who had refused to marry Bobby, with- 
out telling him the reason? 

Mrs. Stewart tried to put that question 
from her mind, but it haunted her. 

Bobby did not mention Grace again. 
After his talk with his mother, he went 
off in the car, coming in late for supper 
with the announcement that he had 
played eighteen holes that afternoon. He 
went again to the golf club the next 
morning, and to a dance that night. And 
Mrs. Stewart gave a sigh of relief. He 
was waking up, taking an interest in life 
once more; he was young; he would get 
over this girl, as he had got over so many 
others. 

A little peace of mind came to her, and 
the next morning when she went out into 
the garden to pick some flowers for the 
house she smiled a bit to herself. The 
sun was pleasantly warm, but the air was 
fresh and invigorating. The golden glow 
seemed filled with light, and the red 

ladioli made a mass of welcoming color. 
he pushed back a strand of hair from her 


forehead, and leaned over to cut some. | 
They would look lovely on the mantel- 


piece in the living-room. . . . Who was 
it had said she had a beautiful home! 
She gave a start. Why couldn’t she stop 
thinking of that girl? 

She stood erect, and saw Nita coming 
toward her from the house. 

‘‘Good morning, dear. Have you had 
your breakfast? And did you have a 
good time at the dance?” ‘Then, seeing 
the strained expression on Nita’s face, 
““Why—what’s the matter?” 

“Guess who he had at the dance last 
night?”” Nita’s tones were tragic. 

he flowers dropped from Mrs. Stew- 
ae hands. A presentiment swept over 
er. 


“Chrissy Walters! I couldn’t believe 


my eyes! I couldn’t!” 

Mrs. Stewart said nothing. The color 
left her face. She stared at her srs ee 
Everyone in Pentonville knew Chrissy 
Walters: her affairs and her flirtations 


were the talk of the town. Very slim of | 


figure was she, and painted, with snapping 
black eyes, eyes which had been fasci- 


Nating men ever since she was in high | 


Yours! 
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A Bargain YouCan’t Ignore! Every 


Member of the Family Will Use 
and Enjoy It! Try it Free and See! 


ET YOUR typewriter 
now. A genuine, Ship- 
man-Ward rebuilt Under- 
wood —‘‘the machine you 
willeventually buy.’”’ Don’t 
send acent, but do get our 
special offer—valuable 
book on typewriting—free. 
You can learn to write on 
this standard-keyboard Underwood in a 
day. In a week, you'll feel lost without it! 
The free trial will prove it. Our rebuilt plan 
gives you the best machine and a big saving. 


Act NOW If Ever! 


Speak up, if you want one! Underwood No. 5 is 
so popular this lot we're completing now won't be 
long in selling! Rebuilt from top to bottom—every 
single worn part replaced. New typewriters are 
guaranteed for a year; we guarantee this one fire 
years! That's our Better-Than-New Guarantee. 
And we guarantee a big saving! 


We don’t want a penny now. Nor any money at 
all, unless this proves the typewriter bargain of 


I Guarantee you can produce 
wonderful, sweet music in three days 
and quickly play popular and classical 
selections on our specially tempered Mu- 
sical Saw. The sensation of radio, vaude- 
ville and orchestra entertainment. 


FREE--Phonograph record of two beautiful 
saw solos and my special introductory offer of 
Saw, Bow, Hammer and Resin given without 
charge with Course of Instruction. Write today! 


MUSSEHL & WESTPHAL 
130 W. Water St. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


THE NEW 


IMPROVED 


Writing . 
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INKOGRAPH 


= 2 
The~@ ACCOMPLISHMENT 


That hard smooth round ball like 
eee which glides with ease over 
he coarsest paper and makes 
possible atte 4. ink as rapidi 
as with the softest lead pencil. 


AGENT 


Patent 
Automatic 
14 kt. gold feed 


revents clogging. 
Made of best grade, 


Own a 


Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil, with- 


highly polished, hard rubber, 
highest class workmanship. = 
Pocket clip attached makes it 
an instrument of refinement. 
You'll never use a fountain pen once you try 
an Inkograph. No complicated mechanism to 
clean or get out of order. 


assures absolute satisfaction. Write name and address plainly. 


INKOGRAPH CO., 


A Genuine Underwood No. 5 


The ace of standard writing ma- 
chines! The best busi- 
— ness machine is best 
for you. Read 
our offer} 


ia 


ewriter ! 


your life. The trial is free. If you buy, our easy 
terms make it a pleasure to pay. There’s no excuse 
now, for not owning a typewriter—and the finest 
make! We include all tools, cover, etc., all com- 
plete, all ready to write. Write us now. Deal direct; 
we are the largest factory of the kind; we offer the 
right machine at the right price; we sell the largest 
business houses. 


Typist's Manual 


FREE 


Get ourcatalog free; quotes WY 
lowest prices and most liberal ¥ 
terms in existence. We'llsend ¥ 
a manual free, too; it contains 
valuable instruction for learning 
rapid typing, useful pointersforall 
who use a typewriter, examples of 
business forms, social correspondence, 
work for others, etc. Clip coupon now! 


[ Mail This NOW 


SHIPMAN-WARD Mpc. Co. 
2068 Shipman Bidg., Chicago 
Please send FREE, full offer, catalog, typing 
manual, and outline your free course in Touch 
| Typewriting, without obligation! 


For Free 


BOOK 
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FRENCH and SPANISH 
Demonstration Record 


A condensed lesson. French one 


on one side; Spanish on the 


other. Printed text furnished 

with the record. A practical 

demonstration of how easily 

you can learn a new language. En- 

dorsed by French and Spanish 
Embassies. Mail only 25c to International Correspon- 


dence Schools, Box 7489-D, Scranton, Penna. 


SELF FILLER 


GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


out a miss, skip or blur. Its steady uniform flow 
of ink actually improves your ae 
Won't blot, scratch, leak, or soll hand, 


Makes 3 or 4 Carbon 
Copies With Original In Ink. 


Anyone can write with your Ink- 
ograph; no style of writing 
or pressure cap bend, 

spread, injure or dis- 
tort its 14 kt. 
gold point. 


Actual 
size 


a te 
~~ 


— 


——— 
es 1 


6 
SEND NO MONEY. in. 
Pay postman $1.50 plus postage. Year’s guarantee certificate long 


INC. 177-61 Centre St., New York 


Sell Inkographs make bigger profits, more sales, without Investments Quicker commissions, popular 
prices, no collecting, no competition, ‘Send tor.an Inkograph)or write Jor Bpecial sales plan booklet. 
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A Safe antiseptic — 9 


“My trouble is muscu- 
lar rheumatism. The 
very first application ol 
Absorbine, Jr. brought 
relicf.”” 


. + 

is not expensive 
Youcan have a beautiful, sanitary Oak Floorata 
cost to meet your purse. Different grades, all 
equally sound, with color finishes for different 
rooms, will provide variety in appearance at max!- 
mum economy. Housework is lessened, as oak 
floored roomsare easily kept brightand sanitary. 
If your present home has old-fashioned worn 


floors, Oak may be laid over the old floors, 
adding beauty and permanent value. 


Send coupon for these free books 


Put your flooring problems up i 
to our experts, without obli- f 
gation. CONSULT AN ARCII- 7 
recT BRKRFORE BUILDING. \ 

thr 
proc ccssscs------ \ ws 
| Oak FLOORING BUREAU é! 
! 870 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 4 
t Please send me the free 24-page ae 
{ book ‘*The Story if Oak Floors. \ \ 

and ‘How and Where to Use 

I Oak Floors.’ J 
! 1 
Name | 
t 1 | 
{ Address 1 | 
| I 
1 City } 
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m& Relieve 
ae rh 


eumatic Sas 


When the first warning twinges come, 
apply Absorbine, Jr. It rouses the blocd 
to renewed action and brings quick relicf 
to the congested area. Following relaxed 
tension, the pain and ache quickly dis- 
appear. 


Don’t fear to rub — it cannot burn. It 
is an agreeable liniment to use; of a pun- 
gent, agreeable odor, which quickly dis- 
appears. 


Besides keeping muscles and joints 
limber and free from stiffness, the magic 
bottle has many other emergency and every- 
day uses. It should have a prominent place 
in your medicine cabinet. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine J: 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMEN 


Demonstrate once—results 
mean sure sales! Sell what 
everybody wants—radio at low 
prices. Coast to coast reception 
—4,5 and 7-tube instruments. 
12 Selling 

Lessons FREE ! 
Establish a business of your own. 
Start in spare time—evenings. 
Sales course in 12 lessons and 10 
~ radio service lessons teach you 
J. Matheson Bell, Pres. everything. 


3100 Men Are Now Doing It! 


Success with over 3,100 men proves merit of our 
proposition. $100 weekly not unusual—many Ozarka 


| men make more in spare time! 


Free Book! Write me personally—tell me 


about yourself. I'll see that my 
64-page book, Ozarka plan No. 100, is sent you with- 
out cost. Please mention the name of your county. 
Mail the coupon! 


OQzaakvr 
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i Gentlemen: 1 
| 
t I am greatly interested in the FREE BOOK ‘‘The j 
Ozarka Plan’’ whereby I can sell your radio instruments. , 
{tw 1 
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school. Already scandal had touched her 
name in connection with a young married 
man. 

“T told you,” burst out Nita, “that 
when he got a good one, we should have 
held on to her! I told you!’ 

“It won’t last,” said Mrs. Stewart 
wearily. “‘It must have been just that 
one evening—it must have been an acci- 
dent.” - 

But it wasn’t just that one evening. 
He was seen with her the next night at 
the movies—an afternoon out in_ the 
car. 

This went on for some time, and Mr. 
Stewart tried to comfort Bobby’s mother. 
“It’s just a passing fancy—reaction 
from that other. He’ll get over it. Boys 
will be boys.” 

But Mrs. Stewart was inconsolable. 
Stories about men caught on the rebound 
echoed through her mind, and she. felt 
that judgment was upon her. 

Then, late one afternoon, almost at the 
end of Bobby’s vacation, she came into 
the house and found Chrissy and Bobby 
installed in the living-room. The minute 
she entered she heard their voices: 
Bobby’s laughter, and that feminine 
voice, high-pitched, twangy, yet vaguely 
alluring. 

They were sitting on the davenport to- 
gether. Mrs. Stewart’s quick eyes noted 
the ginger ale bottles and the glasses on 
the table; also, Chrissy’s slim fae out- 
lined in the red silk dress, her lips, the 
droop of her eyelashes, her coloring—so 
artificial, yet so beautiful; the hand lying 
so close to Bobby’s, and Bobby’s bent 
head. 

Bobby looked up quickly. At sight of 
his mothes the laughter was wiped from 
his face. 

‘*Hullo, Mom. You know Miss Walters? 
We just stopped in for something cool to 
drink. Been out in the car. Nicer here 
than at the club.” 

**How do you do?” Mrs. Stewart was 
studiously polite. ‘There was some cake. 
Did you find it, Bobby?” 

And she passed on up the stairs. Those 
two figures flitted before her eyes, and a 
third—a third—a girl in a bright green 
dress, laughing happily up into Bobby's 
face, and Bobby looking down at her, 
looking as he had never looked at anyone 
before. She went into her room and lay 
down on the bed. 


[ ATER, when she met Bobby in the hall, 
after he had taken Chrissy home, her 
strained nerves gave way, and she burst 
out: ‘*What do you mean by bringing a 
girl like that into this house? I won’t have 
it! She isn’t decent!” 

Bobby found his voice. “What does it 
matter, anyway?” he retorted. “‘I bring 
a fine girl here, a real girl—and you don't 
like her—you drive her away!” 

Bobby!” 

“Yes. You did! I see it all now! | 
sort of suspected, but I just couldn’t be- 
lieve it. And then this afternoon, after 
you'd gone up-stairs, Chrissy laughed and 
said you didn't like her; but it wasn't 
only her, you wouldn’t like any girl | 
liked. And she said that I’d better as m\ 
courting a hundred miles from home—if 
you ever saw ’em, or knew about ’em, 
you'd drive ’em all away! And it’s true! 
That’s what you did to Grace! I see it 


| all now-yvhy she wouldn’t tell me, and 
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everything! And I tell you, Mom, I 
won't forget it soon—your coming be- 
tween us!’ 

‘There was bitterness in his voice, and 
anger, not the heated anger that flares up 
and 1s gone, but the cold anger that broods 
and lasts. ‘‘And you needn't say anything 
against Chrissy. She’s fun, and I’m 

o1ng to have a good time—”’ He turned 

is back on his mother and walked away 
into his room. The door closed behind 
him. 

Mrs. Stewart did not sleep much that 
night. The next morning she went to 
New York—to do some shopping, August 
sales, so she told Nita. She did do some 
shopping; but that was just to fill in the 
time, to keep her mind from the task she 
had set herself. , 


LITTLE before five she went into a 

big office building, the same buildin 
that Bobby went into every morning. 
few minutes later she was standing in a 
small reception-room, telling a girl at a 
desk that she was Mrs. Stewart and 
wanted to see Miss Stanislesky. And a 
few minutes after that she was facing those 
gray eyes. 

““How do you do, Mrs. Stewart?” 
There was a worried wrinkle on the girl’s 
forehead. ‘‘ You wanted to see me?’ 

*“Yes.” Mrs. Stewart paused a moment, 
her glance wandering unseeingly around 
the room. Then she took a deep breath, 
and plunged: ‘‘I wanted to tell you—you 
were right. I was prejudiced. I never 
gave you a chance!” 

There was a long silence. The girl at 
the desk banged a drawer shut as she 
prepared to leave. Footsteps sounded in 
the hall outside; people passed through, 
ne ei by Bobby’s mother and Bobby’s 

irl. 
aie He—” went on Mrs. Stewart brokenly 
— “‘he feels terrible, and he’s going around 
with another girl—just to pass the time— 
an awful girl. And he blames me—” Her 
voice broke. 

Another silence. At last the girl spoke. 

“Are you going back to Pentonville 
to-night?” she asked. 

‘Why, no. I’m staying in town to- 
night. lias some shopping, to-morrow’s 
Saturday.” 

She wanted to add that she was stay- 
ing because she hoped that Grace woilld 
go with her to Pentonville when she 
went, but she did not dare say that. She 
waited, puzzled, breathless. 

‘*Then won’t you come home with me 
and have dinner and stay with us?” the 
girl continued. ‘‘ My brother’s away, and 
we have plenty of room. I'd like—I’d 
like you to meet my mother!” 

The gray eyes were upon her again, but 
though their gaze was steady and clear, 
this time they were not cool and weighing. 
There was warmth in them, admiration, 
and somewhere below the surface, a tdéuch 
of tears. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. 
“I'd like to very much!” 

The object of her visit was not men- 
tioned again; in fact, the whole episode 
was buried there and then, but Mrs. 
Stewart knew that when she went home 
the next afternoon Grace would be on the 
train with her, knew that she and her 
son’s girl understood each other, knew 
that everything was all right. 
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Stewart. 


Others at 
°6 and *7 


and reasonable price. 
W. L. Douglas Shoes 


Teacher 


Learn at Home 


by wonderful new method 
that teaches in half usual 
time. Simple as A, B, C— 
a child can master it. Your 
lessons consist of real selec- 
tions instead of tiresome ex- 
ercises. When you finish 
one of these delightfully 
easy lessons you've added 
a new ‘‘piece’’ to your list. 
You read real notes too— 
no “numbers’”’ or trick 
music. Method is so thor- 
ough that many of our 
300,000 students are band 
and orchestra LEADERS. 


Automatic 
Finger Control 


Our own invention—limbers, 
trains and guides your fingers 
so that they fall into proper 
place almost automatically. 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 
You may quickly become a fine player or singer through 
the U.S. School home study method. Write now, how- 
ever, before free books and demonstration lessons are 
gone. 
you prefer vocal music. Please write your name and 
address plainly. Instruments supplied when needed, cash 
er credit. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
4411 Brunswick Building, New York City 


Play by NOTE 


Piano, an, 
Violin, Cor- 


Guitar, 


Harmony and 
Composition, 
Banjo, Tenor 


Banjo, Voice 
and Speech 
Culture 
Drums and 
Traps, Auto- 
matic Finger 
Control, ~ 
ano Accore- 
dion, etc. 


THE NAME AND RETAIL PRICE IS STAMPED — 


New Fall Styles for Young Men 


OUNG MEN will find in our showing for early Fall wear 


scores of smart styles including a number of new models, 
shown this season for the first time. 


The W. L. Douglas organization of 120 retail shoe stores in 
the principal cities, and 6,000 Douglas dealers 
huge sales volume which permits the production o 
shoes at such reasonable prices. 
WOMEN’S SHOES, TOO 
We have many new models for Fall that will delight women 


who want that union of dainty smartness, enduring quality 
There is a model for every occasion. 


Mention your favorite instrument or whether | 
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Let Us Start You 
In a BUSINESS Ye" 


Why not own and run a “McNess Store on Wheels"? 


Year ‘round permanent work. No lay-offs. Your profits 
increase as dora business grows. You stay in same terri- 
tory year after year. Build areal business. 


2 Big Lines 
Double Your Chance 
of Making Money 


Both proven money-makers. Large line of brushes, 
mops, dusters, also famous line of fine quality food prod- 
ucts. No selling experience necessary. Start on our 
capital. Our magazine, direct-mail advertising, exclusive 
sales features, and sample distribution plan make Sales 
come easily. ood profits. Country or city territory 
now available. Tell us which you desire. Country men 
must have auto. Free book tells all. Write for it 


Furst-McNess Co., Dept. 94, Freeport, Ill. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


A Mellin’s Food baby is 
a happy, good-natured, con- 
tented baby.—unmistakable 
signs of a satisfying, well- 
balanced diet. 


Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants”. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


STOP SNEEZING 


Rub nasal passages with 


Tnentholatum 


cooling, antiseptic, clears head 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita,Kans. 


A CONDENSED set of health rules—many 
of which may be easily followed right in 


your own home, or while traveling. You will 
find in this little book a wealth of information about 
food elements and their relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without 
gs or Tiresome Exercises 


. Effective weight controldiets, acid and 
Dland diets, laxative and blood-building 


diets, and diets used in the correction 
of various chronic maladies 
The book is for FREE circulation. Not 
\ a mail order advertisement. Name and 
\ @ \ address on card will bring it without 
\ cost or obligation. 


q \ 
\ $fee HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
214 Good Health Building 
\ wll BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Here’s a Tramp 


Printer Who Upset 
the Village Wiseacres 


(Continued from page 51) 


and began to learn to set type. The pay 
was only twenty-five cents a week. 

Then a can of blasting powder found 
in a vacant lot led to Best’s downfall. 
He and some other youngsters found the 
powder, and at once began casting about 
for a way to use it. It happened to be 
a school holiday. The boys spied the 
giant oak tree in the school- yard. It 
seemed a shame not to use their find. 

‘“‘Let’s bore a hole in the tree and set 
off a blast,” suggested one. “I know 
where I can get some fuse.” 

‘“‘And I,” confessed Mr. Best ruefully, 
‘““knew where I could get hold of one of 
Father’s augers. I took the largest bit 
in Father’s shop, and bored a deep hole 
in the side of the tree. We loaded the hole 
with blasting powder, inserted the fuse, 
which had been duly supplied, and plugged 
the hole with a big wooden peg. In our 
excitement we never noticed that the peg 
was aimed directly at the schoolhouse. 

“When the blast went off that wooden 

eg shot from the hole as from a cannon. 

t smashed right through the middle of a 

window on the near side of the school, 
passed through the building, and made 
its exit through a window on the opposite 
side. The concussion broke all the rest 
of the windows. The trunk of the tree 
was split to a height of four feet. 

“Next day there was a special session 
of the school board. We pleaded we hadn’t 
meant to do any harm. Nobody would 
believe us. The whole town was convinced 
we had intended to wreck the school, and 
the board expelled us in disgrace. Even 
Father was doubtful of my story and I 
can appreciate now the shame he felt. 

“With me it was one of those times 
‘when a feller needs a friend.’ One 
afternoon I wandered down to the rail- 
road station to watch the trains go by; 
and while I sat there, turning over m 
troubles, a freight slowed up and stopped. 
Right in front of me was a box car the 
door of which was open. All at once that 
open door seemed like a special invitation 
to me. I watched my chance, and when 
the freight pulled out I was huddled in a 
corner of the box car. I had determined 
to be a tramp printer.” 


BEST went as far as Nashville, and 
succeeded in getting a job in a print- 
ing office there at two dollars and fifty 
cents a week. 

‘‘My board cost me two dollars a 
week,” he went on, “but I was a happy 
youngster, I tell you. For two months I 
didn’t let Father know where I was, for 
fear he’d fetch me back to Dickson. When 
I did let him know he decided I was better 
off in Nashville. I began to save all the 
money I could. I wanted to show the 
folks back in Dickson that [ did amount 
to something. It took me nine months 
to save up enough for a five-dollar suit 
of clothes, shirt, collar, cap, and rail- 
road fare. Then I went back to Dickson, 


| chest and head up.” 
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from 30 years of 
d speaker experience 


LL who hear The Amplion are won 

by its clear, life-like tone —the 
quality which has made it the world’s 
largest selling loud speaker. The explana- 
tion is that The Amplion was evolved 
by the actual originators and oldest pro- 
ducers of loud speakers—thirty years 
experienced! Long before radio became 
popular, their loud speakers were in use 
on over 12,000 ships of leading nations. 
Hear The Amplion— in comparison! 
Speakers $12 to $42.50. Phonograph 
units in two sizes. Write for “The 
Amplion Pedigree” and dealer’s name. 


THE AMPLION CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Suste K, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 
Burndept of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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(a train the inexperienced. 
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3 SS e@ you. 
Smatier sets $13.75 up. Write. 
Beaten] WoMEsY #able Zoned TION 
Write! | 431-D E. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
This Wonderful 


Radio Book 


The World's Largest Exclusive 
Radio Mail Order House Will Send You 
Pa This Wonderful Book FREE. 
64 illustrated pages containing thousands of 
bargains in io sets, semi-finished 
sets and radio kits of all styles, 
sizes and approved cireuits. § 
tube sets as low as $29.50. 
Beautiful models of the very 
latest designs and types. Elab- 
orate console models with 
speakers built right in cabinets of 
genuine mahogany and walnut. All 
sets guaranteed. 
receiving range. 
erything in radio su 
batteries, chargers, loud 
transformers, condensers, eostats 
and any other parts you may want for 
improving your set or building a ne* 
one. Guaranteed saving to you of 1-3 to 
1-2. Our Free Service Depa 
helps you solve all your radio problems 


Fes 4 
ILLUSTRATE 
PAGES 


Send name and address, for free catalog. 
RANDOLPH RADIO CORPORATION 
159 North Union Avenue Dept. 86 
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Instead of returning to his job in 
Nashville, young Best, now fairly conver- 
ant with print-shop practices, struck 
yut to be a tramp printer in fact. He 
irifted from town to town in the South, 
eldom more than a week or two in one 
lace, and constantly working his way 
orthward. i 
.““By this time,”’ I said, “‘I suppose you 
vere sporting long trousers.” 

‘Not by a long shot,”’ Mr. Best replied. 
‘I stuck to short pants, and for a very 
‘ood reason. My short pants won me 
neals and favors with train crews. Many’s 
he time a brakeman would come along 
nd oust everybody from the box car but 


ne. 

““That’s all right, kid,’ he’d say. 
You can stay; but I’m dead ag’in bums.’ 

‘“T learned, too, that it paid to keep 
lean. If I had ten cents, and a choice of 
pending it on a meal or a clean collar, I’d 
‘uy the collar every time. It’s a strange 
rait of human nature that folks will give 
job much more quickly to a person who 
; clean and well dressed than they will to 
ne who looks as if he needs help. 


HAD no difficulty about getting 
work. The country was full of tramp 
rinters in those days, and many of the 
maller print shops that couldn't afford 
> hire a man regularly depended on the 
rifter who was in to-day and gone to- 
1orrow. And in all the shops there was a 
ort of unwritten law that any printer 
‘ho asked for work should be given it, at 
‘ast to the extent of letting him earn a 
ight’s lodging and a meal. 
“Accordingly, I went where fancy 
ictated. I had always wanted to visit 
ich spots as Mt. Vernon, the Washing- 
m Monument, and the Capitol; Valley 
orge, Independence Hall, Gettysburg, 
nd scores of other historic places I had 
zad about. I did visit them. Wherever 


ig events were stirring, there I was. I 
ked the thrill of ‘big news’.” 

“How long did you keep this up?” 
~“Almost ten years,’ Mr. Best an- 
vered. ‘‘They weren’t wasted years 
ther. I traveled in seventeen states, and 
ald, I suppose, several hundred jobs. 
_was always setting up reading matter 
‘one sort and another, and without any 
‘ecial effort I was getting a liberal edu- 
(tion, | 

| “If you liked the roving life so well,” 
\ asked, “why did you eventually quit 


“A day came when I woke up,” Best 
id after a moment. “I did like the 
e. It was the last word in freedom. 
ut something happened—another of 
iose little things of which we were speak- 
g a while ago—which made me realize 
at freedom was, not everything. The 
ice of my freedom, I saw, was a line 
"awn between me and the decent portion 
' the world. Drifting and unstable, I 
as under that line! . 
“Between Albany and Schenectady 
as a great hop-growing country. It was 
‘tting along toward late summer, time 
pick the hops. Hops, you know, must 
: picked at just a certain time. This 
ade it necessary for the hop growers to 
re, for a short time only, a great number 
| pickers, mostly ‘floaters.’ 
“The growers would give a series of 
cnics to entice the ‘floaters’ into the 
»p country. Food, drink, entertainment, 
/ 
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Bryan’s Faith 


William Jennings Bryan 
The Commoner 


“The word of the Bible is the 
groundwork for human life." 
In these words the great Com- 
moner expresses the firm faith 


that carried him through life. 18 priceless. 


fr ™ Yours Can Be As 
‘ 1 Great Through 


These Bible 
Courses 


NOW the Bible as Bryan knew it—thoroughly, 
understandingly. Faithsogrounded has no doubts— 
it remains undisturbed in spite of turmoil about it. 
The Moody Bible Institute Correspondence Courses 
give you a grasp and understanding of the Bible that 


In the ten Home Study Courses of the Moody Bible Institute, the truths 
that have prevailed for twenty centuries are brought home to you in a clear, 


concise manner that makes their study a delight. 


truer understanding of Christianity. 
benefited by them. 


They bring you a greater, 


32,000 students of every nation have 


These courses have been perfected by eminent Bible scholars over thirty-nine 


years. 


They are non-sectarian. Sold at less than half cost—not for profit. 


Choose now the course you need 
Read the outlines of the courses in the coupon below. Decide now which one is especially 


adapted to your needs. 
completely. 


Then send the coupon for our free prospectus describing these courses 


Don’t delay—strengthen your faith. Understanding of the Scriptures is the answer to every 


question. 


Fill out the coupon—do it now—mail it today. 


your while. 


Moody Bible Institute 


Correspondence School 
"et. 278 153 Institute Place, Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 


Now studying —1236 in day classes— 1140 evening—9807 correspondence 
RES S SRR RRR SHSRRERESSHSSRERSSSRSHHRSSSHHBHHeeeseeeee2ee8 


Check now t e course you need. Mail this coupon 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 278, 153 Institute Place. Chicago, Illinois 


Nothing you could do would be more worth 


Send me, FREE, Prospectus describing the Home Stud y Courses— 


I am interested in those checked. 


[_] Synthetic Bible Stud y— 
covers each book of the Bible 
—one year or more required. 
TC) Bible Chapter Summary— 
covers every chapter fn the 
iible—completed in 18 months. 
{| Introductory Bible Course— 
for beginners-—3 to 6 months. 


0 Bible Doctrine—Outlines the 

basic teachings of Christian- 

ity—about 2 years required. 

ie Fundamentals of Christian 
Faith Course—requires 

about 9 months. 

Christian Evidences — Facts 
In support of the Christian 

Faith—3 to 6 months necessary. 


‘a Practical Christian Work— 
Methods of Soul-winning and 

Christian work—3 to 6 months. 
Evangelism — How to con- 
duct campaigns—3to6 

months. 
World-Wide Missions—eight 
sections, twenty lessons. 

‘a Scofield Bible Correspond- 
ence Course--for Ministers 

and Advanced Christlans—2 to 

3 years. 


Name... _.. 


Address 
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~ A Sure Way " 
to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 

a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 

simple remedy has never been known to fail. 


-e LIQUID ARVON 


Q°D 
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Complete line of water- 
proof aprons for men, women and children. 


Year-round demand. Show samplee—house- 
wives order on sight. Styles for every us 
Beat values in America. Direct from Akron, th 
rubber city. 100% Profit. Mrs. Martin. W. 
Va., made $30.00 in one day. Jos. Brand, Ohio, 
made $10.43 in one hour. You can do as wel! 
FREE Outfit to workers. New plan starte 

you without capital. No ex- 
perience needed Simply take orders. We de- 
liver and collect. Commissions paid same day 
you take order. Send for exclusive territor,s 


and Free Outfit Offer. WRITE TODAY 


KRISTEE MFG. CO., 771 Bar St., Akron, O. 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-335 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothera 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat 
ing Home-study Method. Leading Chi 
cago System. Endorsed by physicians. 
Established 25 years. 


Earn While Learning 
if you are over 18 and under 55 years 

write for [llustrated catalog and 3 

Sample Leason Pages with FREE details 

of Money-back Guarantee and FREE 

NURSE’S EQUIPMENT 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
oQoTns Dept. 711 

t endent 421 South Aghland Boulevard, Chicage 
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We guarantee to 


Stop Foot 


PAINS IN THE 
ANKLE. CALF 
AND KNEE 


PAINS IN INSTEP 


Pains 


in 10 Minutes 


PAINS AND CRAMPING 
IN REAR OF TOES 

PAINS IN 
HEEL 


PAINS AND TENDERNESS 


PAINFUL CRAMPING 
OF TOES 


or you pay nothing 


Don’t send any money. Send us the 
measure of your foot, taken around the 
smallest part of the instep just back of 
the toes with a }4 inch wide strip of paper. 


WE promise to stop your foot 
pains in 10 minutes. If we fail 
the test cocts you nothing. So don’t 
a8 ha this chance to relieve your 
sufferings. 

Tender, burning, tired feet, pains in 
the toes, instep, heel and ankle; pains 
in the calf, knee or thigh; cramped toes, 
callouses, are caused by weakening of 
the arches. Now science knows that 
weakening of the muscles binding the 
forward part of the foot causes the 
forward arch to collapse. In the chan- 
nel formed by this arch are the sensi- 
tive nerves and blood vessels which 
operate the toes. When this arch col- 
lapses the bones press on these nerves 
and blood vessels, causing great pain. 

To relieve this condition, and restore 
the arch to normal, we provide a thin, 
light, porous band of _ super-elastic 
webbing. It is worn around the instep 
and takes the strain off the muscles. 
This restores the arch. The bones no 
longer press on the nerves and pain 
stops—instantly. 


UNDER INSTEP Shee SPREADING HERE 
al aeeeaer 7. «CAUSES BUNION 


- 


ic a 
PAINFUL CALLOUSES 
ON BALL OF FOOT 


New Secret Method 


The secret of this band, known as the Jung Arch 
Brace, is in the correct stretch and tension of the 
band, in its contour and design. We were years 
developing it. More than a million fiom have 
tested it and found it efficient. Today ey walk all 
day, dance all night, stand for hours, enjoy vigor- 
ous sports without a twinge of pain or a moment's 
discomfort. 

This thin, cool, but strong and durable bandage 
can be worn over or under the hosiery. It takes up 
no space. In fact you can wear er, narrower, 
more fashionable shoes when wearing it, because it 
restores the foot, spread by collapse of the arch, to 
its natural width and length. 


Test [t at Our Risk 


Test the Jung Arch Brace at OUR RISK. If your 
shoe dealer or druggist can’t supply you, send us 
your foot measurement, as sta above, and your 
name, address, size and width of shoe. We will 
send you a Jung Wonder Arch Brace. You pa 
the postman $f and a few cents postage. Wear it 
for ten days. If not delighted return it and we will 
refund your money. If you have extra wide or 
long feet, or a serious case of arch trouble, ask for 
our Miracle Arch Brace. $1.50. Test it at OUR 
HSE. If money is sent with order postage will be 
prep. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 1111 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
In Canada address Kirkham & Roberts, 1111 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto 


UN GS Canadian prices: Wonder $1.25, Miracle $1.75 


. shipments 


Cc. 0. D in U. S. only 
Write for FREE BOOK 


The“Original” Our book the ca and correction of foot 
ARCH BRACES = ee 
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—NoO, PLUCK 


together with a desire to use her spare time tothe best 
advantage is responsible for bringing many EXTRA I 
DOLLARS to Mrs. Charles L. Smith of Michigan. 
Housewives like Mrs. Smith, stenographers, teachers, 
clerks, telephone operators—in fact almost any woman 
—or man—with a’ little spare time and ambition can 


Earn $40 to $50 a Month Extra 


or more as a special subscription representative of 
The American Magazine, Woman’s Home Com- 


panion, Collier's, The Mentor, and Farm and 
Fireside. You know at least one of these mag- 
azines, so will have no difficulty at all in PH Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk All 


4) eet a —— ie =e gee . i The Crowell Publishing Company 
hlling one of these profitable spare-time @ 250 Park Avenue, New York City. N.Y 
positions, I have some spare time for sale. What is it 
No cash outlay whatsoever is required eo worth to you? 
Full details will be sent, without obli- rd 
gating you in any way, if you Name 
CLIP AND MAIL THIS rob eae 
COUPON TO-DAY : 
City Stale 


everything, would be free as the aur. 
There’d be two or three days of this, and 
then the pickers would be hired; after 
which another picnic would be _ held 
farther up the hop belt. 

‘“*My partner and I decided to look in 
at the hop picnics, and before we finished 
we had attended all of them as far up as 
Schenectady. There we boarded a canal 
boat, without a copper between us, to go 
back to Albany. 

**All day we sat on that slow canal boat 
with the sun boiling down and without a 
scrap to eat. The boat crew got out their 
dinner pails, but they didn’t invite us to 
join them. Finally it got too much for my 
partner. He announced that he was going 
to get off and hunt up a meal. 

“All mght, I'll see you in Albany,’ 
I said. ‘I’m going to stick with the boat.’ 

In Albany I made inquiries, and found 
he had preceded me and gone on to 
Boston. I picked a freight which I 
thought was bound for Boston and stowed 
myself away for the trip. Along toward 
morning I woke up to find my car side- 
tracked. I had boarded the wrong freight! 

“I concluded I might as well stop there 
a while, however. One town was as good 
as another, provided it had a print shop 
in it. I slept until daylight and then 
struck out for a job, readily getting work 
with the principal newspaper. Noon 
came, and the others knocked off for 
lunch. I had had no breakfast and was 
‘broke.’ 

“‘A young printer stepped up to me in 
friendly fashion. 

ee here, aren’t you?’ he asked. 

*“* Yes,’ I admitted. 

“*Then you probably are wondering 
where to eat,’ he said. ‘Come along home 
with me.’ 


must make up your mind that that 
invitation was welcome! On the way 
to his home my new friend told me he had 
recently been married and that he and his 
wife had taken a little house. 

**“We have a spare bedroom,’ he added; 
‘and if you haven’t made other arrange 
ments maybe you’d like to board with us. 
We sure would be glad to have you.’ 

‘“They did seem glad to have me. That 
noon, for the first time in years, [ sat 
down to eat in a home! A home in which 
the folks were good, clean of mind, and 
different from the roving type with which 
I had come in contact. When I went back 
to work that afternoon [ did _ some 
thinking. I began to see myself as I was, 
and something inside of me an to 
wake. It was that something, call it what 

ou please, which had been put in me 
argely against my will in my own home 
when I was a boy. 

‘* The weeks passed. I should have been 
drifting on, as I always had drifted. 
Tramp printers dropped in, worked a bit, 
lefe. ‘Better hit out again, boy,’ the 
urged. ‘No,’ I said, ‘I’m staying.’ it 
wasn't easy at first. The urge 
moving didn’t die in a day. ‘But I was 
making friends; folks on ehe street were 
hailing me by name; I was being asked 
into other decent homes. Two years 
slipped by before I packed up and bought 
a ticket for Dickson. I had hopped my 
last freight.” 

It was as a boy in disgrace that Best 
left Dickson. It was a man who went 
back. The little weekly newspaper he had 


to keep 
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How to Get Sleep 


known was gone, but another weekly had 
taken its place. This, too, was on the 
verge of olla In fact, it had collapsed. 
‘The proprietor, unable to raise two dollars 
and hy cents to meet express charges on 
paper, had been forced to suspend publi- 
cation. 

Best leased the plant from its owner, 
a lawyer, at fifty dollars a year. The first 
thing he did was to announce that no 
advertising foreign to Dickson would be 
accepted in his weekly, an unheard-of 
policy at that time. Next, he took every 
scrap of advertising off the front page, 
another unheard-of move. Then he 
stopped the paper of every subscriber who 
wasn’t paid up to date! 

**You’ll get an idea of the rumpus,” 
Mr. Best laughed, “when | tell you that 
out of six hundred subscribers only about 
forty were paid up. Folks thought I had 
gone oe crazy—and so did some of 
the former advertisers. Mine was the only 
paper in the country, they said, that 
wouldn’t take all the advertising that 
came along. 

“However, I believed that if I got out 
a real newspaper, instead of an ache and 
pain directory, folks would be willing to 
pay for it. I also believed that Dickson 
merchants would advertise if I gave 
them an all-Dickson paper. 

‘I started at the end of Main Street 
and visited each merchant in turn. I 
promised to print each merchant one ‘ad’ 
a week, to write the copy myself, to 
change the ‘ad’ with each issue, and all 
for fifty cents weekly. Every business 
man in town bought a space. The very 

farst issue of the paper was a success. My 
circulation went from forty to four hun- 
dred within a month’s time. 

“The only trouble was that we got too 
prosperous. I was right in the middle of 
my lease when the lawyer-owner dropped 
around with word that he had a chance to 
sell. I told him my top price was three 
hundred dollars. 

‘**Well, you’re out of it, then,’ he said. 
‘The other fellow is offering me fifteen 
hundred.’ 

‘““* Bue how about my lease,’ I objected. 
‘It has six months to run.’ 

‘‘He told me that, as far as he was 
concerned, the lease I held didn’t count a 
hoot. He wouldn’t give ten cents for it, 
and he was going to sell whether I liked it 
or not. 

‘*T bought a shotgun and put it by my 
desk, where all who came in would be sure 
to see it. Then I sent word over to the 
lawyer that I was sitting tight on that 
lease. The messenger must have made 
some comment on the gun, for the lawyer 
suddenly changed his mind on the value 
of my lease. He wound up by paying me 
five hundred dollars for it.” 


URING the next dozen years Best 

was a correspondent for Nashville 
newspapers, and in 1894 went to work as 
a printer in the government shop at 
Washington. Here he first saw the mono- 
type machine, and quickly developed such 
unusual skill in operating it that a Nash- 
ville printing house made a bid for his 
services, and engaged him to head its 
monotype department. Then the Cin- 
cinnati ‘‘Enquirer’’ sent for him to serve 
in a similar capacity, and finally the Lans- 
ton company—of which he is now the 
head—sought him to become one of, its 


That Really Rests! 


A Natural Way to Sound Sleep and 
Energetic Days. Make This Test 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay 
up? Do you sometimes worry and toss— 
and wake up “logy” in the morning? 

How many do! Even 7 or 8 hours’ sleep at 
night often leave you languid and weary. You 
tire early in the day. It’s due to broken, 
restless sleep—Sleeplessness. 

The cause is overstrained nerves and diges- 
tive unrest. | 

Yet most cases are easily corrected. You 
can prove this yourself. We offer you a free 
test. It is mainly a matter of giving work- 
worn body and nerve cells proper nutriment 
—in a form easily assimilated. 


Eating for Sleep 


Every waking activity consumes nerve and 
body cells. You need certain vitalizing food 
elements to restore them. Elements lacking 
in your daily fare. 

Your diet requires (1) high energy value, 
(2) carbohydrates, protein, vitamines and 
certain minerals in right proportions. And it 
should be (3) easily digested. 

If you take this kind of nutriment at night 
—before retiring—it gives your work-ex- 
hausted body just the food essentials it needs 
to restore. Hence your sleep really rests you. 

But how to select foods for the elements 
needed? Science has now done this for you. 

A Swiss discovery in foods. A single de- 
licious beverage now gives you exactly the 
food essentials your body requires. 


A Swiss Food Discovery 


The name is Ovaltine. It has been in use 
in Switzerland for 30 years. It 1s now in uni- 
versal use in England and its colonies. During 
the great war It was included as 

a standard ration for invalid 
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known to 20,000 physicians. Used in hun- 
dreds of hospitals in this country. 

Ovaltine supplies what your modern daily 
fare lacks. It gives you several vital foods in 
the form of one. It is a highly concentrated 
extract of certain vitalizing and building-up 
foods converted by a private Swiss process. 
One cup of Ovaltine contains more real food 
value than 12 cups of beef extract. 


Helps Weak Digestion 


A cup at night brings sound sleep for the 
night, quickly and naturally. This ts why: 
Ovaltine is both highly and quickly nourish- 
ing. It itself 1s quickly digested. Also it 
digests other foods which may be in your 
stomach. Has the power to digest 4 to 5 
times its own weight of other foods. This 
quick assimilation of nourishment is restoring 
to the entire body. Nerves are quieted. 
Digestion goes on efficiently. Sleep comes. 
Sound, restful sleep. And as you sleep, your 
body is gathering strength and energy. 

In the morning you awaken, looking and 
feeling younger. You are a new being for a 
new day—alive with the energy you should 


have to meet the day. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine, two or three times 
a day, for its natural stimulation. It’s truly a “pick- 
up” drink, putting new blood into your veins a few 
minutes after drinking. 

Ovaltine is also a particularly fine food for nursing 
mothers, convalescents, backward children and the 


A 3-Day Test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home usc. 

drink it at the soda fountains. But to let you try 

it we will send a 3-day introductory package for 10 
cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 


THE WANDER COMPANY 
Dept. 411, 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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UMMER is gone—but the golden glory 
of chrysanthemums lingers on. Radiant 
white or gleaming gold like the sun of Indian 


summer-——the chrysanthemum is the stately 
queen of autumn flowers. 


To wear, a single chrysanthemum gives the outdoor, autumn 

P , touch. In your living room a vase of them brings autumn 

2» ) - sunshine indoors. Enjoy their glory now, they will soon 
» be gone for another year. 


field demonstrators. Each time it was the 
employer who went after Best! He men- 
tioned, quite casually, that, after a year or 
two as a demonstrator, he was promoted 
to the sales staff. 

“It came about in this way,” he went 
on. “‘A stranger stepped up one day and 
began asking me a lot of questions about 
a machine we had just installed in a shop. 
I told him all about the machine. 

““A minute or two after he had gone it 
struck me, suddenly, that he had been 
unusually interested. 

“*“Who was that chap?’ I asked a 
printer standing by. 

“*That was Me S , he answered. 
‘He has a big printing shop over on Blank 
Street.’ 

“I grabbed my hat and started after 
him. Sire enough, he was in the market 
for a machine. I wasn’t a salesman. I 
didn’t know what the rules called for next, 
so I simply asked him point-blank to buy 
our machine and let me send in his order. 
He did. 

‘That made me feel that if I kept my 
eyes open while I was demonstrating, | 
might be able to spot other customers. 
ir keep my eyes open and occasionally 
was able to sell other machines. In my 
spare time, I began to search out custom- 
ers. 

While still a demonstrator Best sold 
more machines than did some of the 
company’s regular salesmen! One sale, in 
particular, is typical of the man. The 
prospect was a small-town print shop 
owner who early in his career had been led 
into an unwise purchase by the glib tongue 
of a salesman. Thereupon, he swore he 
would never buy from a salesman again. 
He bought all of his supplies by mail. 

“No use wasting your time on me,”” he 
bluntly told Best. ‘‘I don’t care how good 
your machines are. I won’t buy’em! Now 
if you want to save trouble, clear out!” 

Bae took a room at the local hotel, 
arranged his affairs for a long stay, and 
next morning went back to the shop. The 
owner did everything but kick him out 
bodily. He wasn’t going to buy, he 
repeated, and, what’s more, he wasn’t 
going to be pestered. 

“Get out, and stay out,” he warned. 
“T tell you, I don’t want to see you!” 
Next morning Best dropped in again. He 
called two or three times daily for nine 
weeks! Each call he got in a word or two 
for his product before the cantankerous 
old printer would explode. To make 
matters still more interesting, a rival sales- 
man heard of the prospect. With two 
salesmen camping on his doorstep the shop 
owner was roiled. The rival salesman came 
and went; Best never once left town! 


QE day a deaf mute employed as a 
printer in the shop asked Best to tell 
him something of his machine. Best 
couldn’t talk with his hands. He had to 
write out every word of a complicated 
answer. While doing so, the idea came to 
him that he might be able to reach the 
shop owner through this employee. 

tHe invited the mute to his hotel room, 
furnished him pad and pencil, and urged 
him to ask questions. The man wrote 
question after question, and to each Best 
patiently wrote replies. The process was 
slow. It kept up for days, with every word 
that passed written out on paper. The 
déaf_muteywas finally convinced of the 
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desirability of equipping with Best's 
machines, and so recommended to his 
employer. The shop owner capitulated, 
and signed the order. 

After a time his company made Best 
sales manager of the Southern district. 
With the promotion, he didn’t plant him- 
self behind a desk and remain there. He 
got out into the territory, which embraced 
a dozen states, and made personal con- 
tacts with every customer and prospect on 
his books. At one time he covered seven 
thousand miles in two weeks, and on 
another trip he slept seventeen nights 
consecutively on trains! 

It wasn’t long before he was transferred 
to the home ofhce, first as Philadelphia 
district manager and later as manager of 
general sales. 

Then a day came when the president of 
thecompany needed a man familiar enough 
with the company business to handle 
executive details, as his assistant and 
secretary. Best knew go per cent of the 
company’s customers =r 98 per cent of 
its em ee personally! He knew the 
East, the South, the Mi dle-West and the 
Southwest. He knew a majority of the 
important men in the American printing 
trade. And he knew how to work! 

Best had been more thana demonstrator; 
he had been more than a salesman and 
sales manager. Now he became more than 
a secretary, so much more that when the 
president fell ill it was to Best the directors 
turned to serve in his place. Prior to that 
time the company ofhcers had _ been 
elected exclusively from the directorate, 
not from the ranks of employees. The 
directors broke a precedent and made 
Best second vice president. 


HE title didn’t mean so much,” 

Best said. “I suppose my employers 
did expect me to do only a certain lice 
work, hedged in by a title; they didn’t 
know me as well as I knew myself, and 
could be excused for mistaking my capac- 
ity. But J couldn’t be excused for 
mistakin 

“a aon the business which em ployed me 
the same loyalty I had owed the news- 
papers. That business, by hiring me, had 
made me a part of it. Whatever talent I 
had was its talent, bought and paid for at 
a price to which I had agreed. If I didn’t 
like that price, orthe work, or my employer, 
I was free to quit and go elsewhere. But 
I couldn’t stay and conscientiously give 
less than I was capable of giving. 

““My experience has been this: When 
you do only half of what you can do, you 
are permitting only half of you to grow! 
Assume, for illustration, that you have a 
job which 1s so easy to you that you can do 
with one arm all the work you’re paid to 
do on it. You let the other arm remain 
idle—and what eventually happens to it? 
It becomes weak and flabby yaa disuse, 
so much so that in time you become to all 
intents a one-armed man. That is exactly 
what happens to your brain when you use 
only half of it; the part you don’t use 
becomes flabby from lack of exercise. And 
hs alone are the loser, because the brain 

elongs to you. 

“To give all the value he has 1s all I 
ask any man to do,” added Mr. Best. 
“If he does that, he doesn’t have to 
eg for the better jobs, they’ll look for 
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‘Nour Bridge games. 
played by tecognized’ Bridge experts will” 
be broadcast, once a aia beginning Oc- 
tober 27th, by 


by Radio 


The well- cumien Bridge RTT REE 


<) W. C. Whitehead, Milton C. Wockani Sire S. Lenz, 
a, dge series. 
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T.), starting October 27 


| WEAF. WEEI, WFI, WGR, Ww, WOC, WCCO, 
alteyfate Tuesdays, 10-10:30 P. M. (E. T.), starting October 27 


WSB, KPRC, WFAA , WMC, WDOD, 


alternate Tuesdays, 9-9:30 P. M. (C) ie 


x Starting November 3 


| 
By having a pack of cards ready and tuning in ‘at the proper time any 
group of four can play each game as it is announced. Every bid and 
play will be explained in detail so the games ba not only enjoy- 


able, but instructive. 


A printed report giving the bids and plays of 
each game as broadcast will be mailed to you 
free of charge on request to 


/ The United States Playing Card “ore 
| Dept. R1, Cincinnati, Ohio, UV. S. 
/ // _ or The Auction Bridge ees 
Dept. R1, 154 Nassau St., 
New York 


BICYCLE cars’ 


tI CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS 
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_ AIRID Air Valvesmake 
-  £\ cold radiators hot. 
Attach easilytoanysteam 
_ radiator without tools— 
~ need no adjusting —never 
_ leak—make no noise. Sold — 
at heating and plumbing 
‘stores. Only $1.60. | a 


AIRID 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
1 Elmwood Ave., ov 
trial Airid (one only), (Guara 


O. D., oF 
5 years.) (This wi : 


enclose check or wi oy oraet for $1.60.) 
BIG MONEY 
EVERY WEEK! 


I Show You How 
Send For Samples 


No wonder Fashion Wear Shirts take 
prospects ‘‘off their feet’’ when you tell 
them the amazing low prices for these 


fashionable, smart shirts. Salesmen are earning $10 
to $15 every day just calling at factories, offices, 
garages, etc. Burns made $40 profit in one hour. 


SEND NAME FOR 


3 for $4.5 FREE SAMPLES 


Big profits for you. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
buck quick. You don't need experience. Samples sent 
absolutely free. Just send name on postcard. Make $10 to 
$)5 the day samples arrive. But you must act quick on 
this unusual offer. Address Charles Hope, Sales Manager 


FASHION WEAR SHIRT COMPANY 
1200-20 Jackson Street, Dept. P-761, Cincinnati, Ohio 


first thing in the morning A 


THE WORLD-FAMED EFFERVESCENT SALT 


At All Druggists 
iN 75<and $1.25 | 
———— 


kor Inner 
Cleanliness 


em. 
> | 


Sales Agents 
¥ Harold F. Ritchie 
i 4 Co., Inc. 

New York : 
, _——________ ______________™ 
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The Dinner Table is No Place for Speed 


or Endurance Records 
(Continued from page 59) 


are probably also objections to drinking a 
large amount of ice water on a very hot 
day. 

Also I want to call your attention to the 
mistake of eating something every time 
you have a sensation or feeling of any sort 
in the region of the stomach, an empty or 
‘‘all-gone” feeling. As a rule, it would be 
better for you to drink water at this time 
and not take food. One or two glasses of 
liquid at such a time will usually serve to 
allay the stomach sensation. 

I think the practice of eating between 
meals is one of the causes of the spoiled 
appetite, upset digestion, and ruined 
health of many persons, especially the 
nervous type of individual. 

Let the children, when they are five or 
six years of age, learn to have their 
regular three mealsa day. Eating between 
meals takes the edge off the appetite, and 
when you do that you thereby directly 
diminish the strength and power of the 
digestive juices. Remember this: Ap- 
petite equals juice. If your appetite is 
good, ordinarily your digestion will be 
good, unless you are a very great dietetic 
transgressor of some sort. 


HAVING touched upon the question of 
the time of eating, I am reminded to 
say something about the number of meals 
which should be eaten. Just a few days 
ago a reader of THE AMERICAN MaGa- 
ZINE wrote to me asking whether I 
advocated eating two, or three, meals a 
day. Now, I don’t advocate any given 
number of meals as an exclusive practice. 
I eat one meal a day, or one meal and, 
say, a little fruit or a ioe of crackers and 
milk for lunch. On the majority of days I 
have this little lunch around ten o’clock in 
the morning, and then I eat an ordinary, 
average, good-sized dinner in the evening 
at six-thirty. 

But I think this would be a very un- 
healthful practice for the majority of my 
readers to follow, and this 1s just as good 
a time as any to point out how health fads 
originate. Some doctor, we will say, has 
gout, and suffers from indigestion. He is 
not very hungry in the morning, so he 
decides to do without his breakfast, and, 
lo and behold, his gout gets better and his 
indigestion disappears. Then he advises 
everybody to do without breakfast. 

That is the wrong reaction to such an 


experience. Just because I do well on one 


meal, or one meal and a quarter, a day, is 
no reason for me to write a book and 
advise all the people of this country to eat 
one meal a day. I have lived that way for 
about twenty-five years. | know it agrees 
with me. I like it. It is convenient. It 
seems to be a regular health practice for 
me; but I repeat, I warn you, that it 
would not turn out that way for nine out 


_ of ten of my readers. 


My observation over a quarter of a 
century on this question of the number of 
meals a day, is this: I think about half 
of the people do far better on three meals 
a day than they do on two. I think the 
other half do, or would do, better on two 


meals a day than on three. That half is 
the sedentary, already over-nourished 
type, and especially those who are not 
hungry in the morning. 

You must work out for yourself the 
number of meals you need. Do a little 
intelligent experimenting, and find out 
what 1s the best rule for you. 

_ It ts all right to get your health principles 
from doctors, but you must learn to make 
your own health rules. 

You know, we doctors get over- 
enthusiastic sometimes, and have been 
known to go to extremes. The layman 
must learn to use his own common sense. 
Let doctors teach you health principles, 
but make your own real health regula- 
tions. 


OW, the majority of us not only in- 
dulge in a spirit of haste and tension 


during mealtime, but we also fail to chew 
our food sufficiently. I believe in chewing 


food fairly thoroughly, but not in over- 


masticating; it isn’t necessary. To all 
practical purposes just good, common, 
everyday mastication is nuloient, One of 
the best things about good chewing is that 
it prevents over-eating. 

Some time ago I had a man who com- 
plained that all the instructions he had 
received and all the diets he had been 
given had failed to help him much. I 
studied his case, and suspected that he 
was always rushed and hurried at his 
meals, and so I prescribed forty-five min- 
utes as the length of his meal hour. 

After he had gone about his eating more 
leisurely, not only more thoroughly masti- 
cating hia food, bike more leisurely eating 
the whole meal, his stomach troubles 
began to disappear. It is not just the idea 
of thoroughly chewing the food, but it is 
the leisure, the relaxation, the letting go 
of one’s self at mealtime, that is valu- 
able. 

I think that the one great dietetic sin 
of the average American is over-eating. 
Of course I know there 1s a small minority 
who under-eat. They are sick, anemic, and 
in some way below normal, and I don’t 
want some such emaciated, skinny indi- 
vidual to read this article and then go ona 
ten-day fast. That would be just my luck 
—to write this article to get a lot of you 
folks who are over-weight to quit eating 
so much, and then, while you were laugh- 
ing and getting fat, some cadaverous 
individual takes what I have written too 
seriously, and goes on a fast, all of which 
results in still further reduction of weight! 
You folks that need it, follow this advice. 
I am talking now to persons who weigh 
too much, who habitually eat too nie: 8 
You are digging your graves with your 
teeth. You are laying the foundation for 
kidney trouble, high blood pressure, ar- 
terio-sclerosis, and other ills, later on in 
life, to say nothing about headaches and 
temperamental sluggishness now. 

There are two great reasons, outside of 
self-control, for this habitual over-eating. 
One is under-chewing, and the other 1s 
over-seasoning. The more highly we 
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{{ Immediate action is necessary if you want these benefits. See offer in coupon} 


Here’s oil heating 


refined to its simplest form 


HIS way of oil heating makes 

it simple to change from coal 
to oil. But the changes brought 
about are tremendous. 


Simply have the old coal bin torn 
out, and a storage tank for oil in- 
stalled. Have the Oil-O-Matic 
connected to the front of your 
present furnace or boiler, and a 
thermostat placed upstairs. 
That’s all there is to it. 


From that moment on you never 
have to think of your heating 
plant. Everything is automatic. 
The exclusive safety control 
checks each part, each time the 
burner starts and stops. Nothing 
can work unless everything is 
working right. 

Your home will be heated better 
than it ever was with coal. Uni- 
formly upstairs and down. Many 


users find an actual saving over 
coal, but 25,000 present owners 
agree that the convenience, com- 
fort and cleanliness of Oil-O- 
Matic is beyond price. They 
would not be without it even 
if its cost exceeded that of coal. 
You, too, will look upon your 
Oil-O-Matic as the greatest 
modern convenience. It ranks 
ahead of running water or elec- 
tric light because it relieves you 
of more burdensome work. 

This winter you can begin en- 
joying Oil-O-Matic heat. And 
forget your heating problem 
forever. But only those who act 
promptly are assured of having 
it. Production cannot possibly 


OliomatiC 


take care of everyone’s needs. 
See the authorized dealer in your 
community today for a demon- 
stration. He is an expert in oil 
heating and guarantees every 
installation. He is backed by the 
largest producer of automatic oil 
burners in the world. Pay for it 
as you use it if you prefer. Send 
the coupon below for valuable 


book now. 


This Coupon Brings 
the Book FREE! 


| Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. | 

Bloomington, IIl. AMAR 115 | 

| Send me FREE and POSTPAID yourlibrary | 

| edition of “New Facts About Oil Heating” J 
and plans for ideal arrangement of basement 

space. | 


[ Our heating plant is— 
Steam O Hot Water 0) Hot Air | 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 


vor fx) bey ‘ 
be. ¥ 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY, with newly 
caught, KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than 
any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your approval, 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as crisp 
and natural as if you took it from the shell wenieett, 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 


and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. 


With every order we send BOOK OF RECI- , . 
PES for preparing all our products. Write 2 
for i. Our list tells how each kind of 
fish is put up, with the delivered price, 7 
so you can choose just what you 
will enjoy most. Send the cou- 
pon for it now. Frank E 


of 
FRANK E. DAVIS #7 Davis Fish Co., 
FISH CO., ee 250 Central Wharf, 


Gloucester, Mass. 
250 Central Wharf, 


Please send me your 
Gloucester, 7 latest Fish Price List 
Mass. at 


7 ee ee a 
° City Slate 


GENUINE NOW 


BURROUGHS § 4.00 


ADDING MACHINE 


the best made. can now be had on an amazing new moncy- 
saving plan. Full 9 column capacity. Com- 
pletely rebuilt by experts in our own big 
mm factory. Guarantec same as new machine. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


2 Only $4 puts this Burroughsin your office 
for 10 day trial. Easy monthly payments 
if you keep it. Positively the greatest addin 
machine value ever offered. Investigate NOW. 
Write for full details TODAY. 

RELIABLE ADDING MACHINE CORP. 
Dept. 38X, 184 W. Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WORLD'S OF HEAT 
RADIANT 


GD KEROSENE 
Burns 8 to 10 hours on gallon of 
Coal Oll. Turns on like gas—cheap- 
er—cleaner—morecomfortablethan 
$15,000 a year , coal or wood fire. No wick—no 
earned by State | smoke—no odor. Will heat the 
Agent Resing, of | whole house in coldest weather. 


Portable—may be moved from 


Texas; $5 ry ) 
room to room. Simple: turns up 


year by District 


Agent Hubbell, of | and down—off and on like city gas. 
lowa. If interested Thousands in Happy Homes everywhere. 
Handsome, durable—gives intense’ heat. 


cy write t 
Fy A territory FREE Simply send name today for 
open. Big oney. circular and full details how 


it works and amazing offer. 


EVERBRITE STOVE CO. 320 Gateway 


Kansas City, 


Station, 
Mo. 
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season our foods and doctor them up, the 
more they tempt the palate, the more we 
are likely to over-eat. The average indi- 
vidual sits down, puts his feet under the 
table, and shovels the food in until the 
pain at the waist line is greater than the 
taste pleasures of the mouth. It is un- 
fortunately too true that the majority of 
people eat until they are full, and, as a 
rule, that means too much food. They 
have taken on a tremendous load of 
excess baggage, which not only overworks 
the digestive machinery but overworks 
the eliminative mechanism. 

One of the great reasons why dio 
sedentary persons have to take so muc 
exercise 1s in order to work off the excess 
food they are constantly eating. Many 
persons would do well on a very moderate 
amount of physical exercise, if they ate 
the right amount of food every day. 

The habit of eating three square or 
large meals a day 1s killing just as many 
people in this country as a disease like 

neumonia; and is doing just as much 
hart as some of our regrettable drug 
habits, such as smoking and drinking. 

In fact, it is the three square meals, the 
over-eating, that not only predisposes us 
to pneumonia, but also greatly lessens our 
chance of recovery if we do get it. Over- 
eating has a lot to do with these so-called 
old-age diseases also, like heart failure, and 
hardened arteries, which are annually 
carrying off so many people years before 
they should go. Over-eating 1s a biologic 
sin, no matter how good os foods that 
are over-eaten. 

More than a year ago a patient came to 
me complaining of a dull headache, blood 
pressure up considerably above normal, 
general sluggish reaction. He didn’t like 
his work, didn’t sleep well, and had vague 
wandering pains after the order of muscu- 
lar rheumatism in different parts of the 
body. He complained of bad taste in the 
mouth in the morning. A thorough study 
of this man revealed but two things 
wrong: over-eating and under-drinking; 
that is, under-drinking of water. 

This man was put on two meals a day, 
his daily intake of food was cut almost in 
half; and he was made to drink water 
regularly throughout the day. In a short 
time, one by one his disagreeable sym 
toms began to clear up. He later made 
such a complete recovery that his own 
family scarcely realized he was the same 
man, so changed was his disposition, and 
his general mental and physical behavior. 

Tens of thousands of people in this 
country are sick, grouchy, depressed, and 
discouraged, because of this constant over- 
load they are carrying in their systems as 
the result of habitual over-eating. 


GEASONING and condiments must be 
considered in the discussion of your 
table habits. Many of you folks have de- 
veloped an abnormal taste for fried foods. 
You know, any kind of a cook can fry food. 
You don’t have to be much of a culinary 
artist to throw things into grease, and 
then fish them out and serve them on the 
table. 

But pies, cakes, desserts, and other 
foods that are too rich in fat are hard on 
the digestion. I don’t mean by this that 
eriddle cakes and doughnuts have got to 
be left out of your diet. If you have an 
average good stomach, don’t be afraid of 
either doughnuts or sauerkraut. You will 


handle them all right if you masticate 
them reasonably well. 

One of the commonest mistakes in 
seasoning is the tendency to put more and 
more salt on your food as you grow older. 
Look out for this. A small amount of salt 
will not do any harm, but when we have 
kidney trouble one of the first things we 
have to do 1s to take the salt out of food, 
and then our patients begin to get bet- 
ter. 

There certainly can be no objection to 
having food tastily flavored and skillfully 

repared. A little cinnamon and nutmeg 
here and there will not do any harm; but 
some people have formed the unfortunate 
habit of covering everything they eat not 
only with pepper, but with mustard, 
horseradish, and other fiery sauces, which 
are certainly harmful to the digestion 
when they are used daily. And again, let 
me repeat, this over-seasoning leads to 
over-eating. 

Learn to like the various wholesome 
salad dressings that are prepared, and 
instead of so much vinegar, especially in 
the case of children, use more lemon 
juice. In general, it will be well to go slow 
on aa foods that are “‘hot when they are 
cold. 


ND now for the question of eating too 
much meat. Meat is a food high in 
rotein, and protein is a substance very 
important for furnishing the body with 
building material. But when it is eaten in 
excess, it cannot be stored in the body 
like starches, sugars, and fats. Proteins 
are not burned up into simple substances 
like water and carbon-dioxid gas. Pro- 
teins will become, as it were, cinders and 
clinkers, which must be overhauled by the 
liver and finally eliminated by the kidneys. 
Nothing serious is likely to happen if you 
eat too much bread or potatoes, or if you 
artake of a little excess of sugar or butter; 
bie when you eat too much lean meat, 
white of eggs, fish, or baked beans, you 
are taking on excess protein that may 
make trouble. 

Certainly it is unwise to eat two or 
three of these protein articles of diet at 
the same meal. It is safer to take meat or 
the meat substitutes only one at a time: 
eggs at one meal and meat at another. In 
fact, I think that most sedentary people 
will be very wise to eat very lightly of 
protein every other day. Have your meat, 
eggs, fish, or baked beans, one day, and 
then the next day let your foods run very 
light in protein. Eat more of cereals, 
fruits, and vegetables, together with 
nuts. 

I know you have been expecting me to 
say something about tea and coffee, and 
I don’t propose to dodge my duty in this 
respect. I know just as well as you do 
that thousands of persons use these 
beverages in moderation, and apparently 
are not harmed by the practice. I know 
equally well, as a physician, that tea and 
coffee, like tobacco and alcohol, whether 
or not they do any harm, at least do no 
good. That is, if they are habitually and 
excessively used. I think coffee is a 
wonderful and almost harmless stimulant, 
to be used now and then in time of stress 
and strain, or when it is necessary to keep 
awake or to engage in some unusual 
mental feat. Of all the drugs that could 
be used under such circumstances, | think 
coffees the-most effective and the least 
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This isn’t 
Nationa! 


ASK DAD - HE KNOps | 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


T’S ripening time down South. On 

gentle hillsides where soil conditions 

and climatic conditions are in 

proper tune with each other, the 

tobacco—the perfect native cigar- 
ette tobacco—is ready for harvesting. 
Under the blazing sun the matured 
plants have been taking on shape and 
tint. The blades have been broadening, 
growing rich with the strength of the 
earth. So now workers harvest the crop 
from the fields, and bear it to the barns 
for curing. 


It is cured slowly by a heat that is 
regulated to match the weather. The 
result is such tobacco as no other part of 
the world yields—strong in_ perfume, 
gentle in flavor, alluring in color, and in 
texture like taffeta silk. 


& & * * * 


It’s thawing time up North. The 
drifts in the valleys of the Green Moun- 
tains are shrinking. On warm melty days 
there’s a taste of spring 
in the air. The first 
blue-bird is back to 


meet the chickadees 


that have been away and the melody 
in his red breast makes him forget 
the frost-bite in his toes. They have 
tapped the maple trees. The clear sap 


drips into the pails. In the boiling pots 
this sweet juice, which is_ the very 
essence of the New England groves, 1s 
being turned into firm, brown cakes. It 
hasn't been dosed with chemicals, nor 
doctored with flavoring matter or color- 
ing matter. 
with admixtures of any coarser sweeten- 
ing. It’s the honest maple syrup, un- 
adulterated and perfect. 


* * * * * 


This year’s maple sugar, with nothing 


(= y 


ask Grandad 
-he knows 


The best smokes be ever had were 


"Sweet Caps” 
Wrote 


It hasn’t been cheapened . 


added to it and nothing ‘taken away, is 
brought to where the pick of the tobacco 
of three years 
ago or four or 
five even, has. 
all this time 
been ageing 
naturally. It’s 
vintage tobacco 
by now. 


By a process 
which has had 
the endorse- 
ment of smok- 
ers all over the 
world for forty- 
seven years the 
prepares leaf is 


Vermont, the Finished Fragrance of 
Virginia. 

And you have the Sweet Caporal 
Cigarette. If Sweet Caporal isn’t the 
true North-and-South blend, the real Na- 
tional Brand, what is? 


Thank sed le —f CS, 


P.S.—1 write an article like this every once in @ 
while. Watch for the next, I have declined prop- 
ositions to turn owt advertisements for various man- 
ufactured products because I feel I merely would bea 
hired hand, exploiting this, that or the other thing for 
so much a werd. But 1 reached for this opportunity. 
I knew-Lcould put my, heart in it—could with sin- 
cerity endorse the article D>was praising. 
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A thrill a minute 
in TOURING 


HE has shown the excitement of beating 
your opponentin TOURING, the great 
cross-country automobile race game. Betty 
has sent Jack ‘‘ back for gas,” just when he 
thought he had the racein hand. A thrill a min- 
ute in TOURING till the last card is played ! 


It is very novel 
and very exciting. 
It will delight 
ou.Entirely dif- 
erent from other 
ames—in play, 
n appearance, 
and in all its fea- 
tures. The game 


of the year. Price, 
75¢ at Dealers or 
by mail. 


PEGITY 


Anabsorbing game 
of skill that fasci- 
nates everybody. 
Plenty of opportu- 
nity for developing 
scientific play. 


Price, 75¢ each at Dealers or by mail. 


a) PINGPO 


- <¢ 


1 
PING-PONG—0re ofthe most popes 
women and live young people.Forhomes and clubs. 


‘“‘The standard of excellence in games”’ 
PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM, MASS. : FLATIRON BLDG.,NEW YORK 
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harmful; but it is of little or no value in 
such emergencies, if it is used constantly. 

The person who drinks more than one 
or two cups of coffee a day, or drinks it 
very strong, is likely to suffer harmful 
effects. And if coffee or tea is doing you 
harm, you can learn to substitute milk or, 
still better, buttermilk, if you really want 
to. 
In all these matters I want to be 
entirely fair in what I say, and I want, as 
far as I know how, to avoid advocating 
any extreme position. But on the question 
of alcoholic 
their transient and beneficial effects in 
many cases of indigestion, I do not pur- 
pose to compromise. I am against the use 
of alcohol. It 1s not a food. It 1s a poison. 


] NOTICE that some of you, when you 
sit down to the table, start in to over- 
sweeten everything you eat. “Sugar is a 
good food if not taken in too concentrated 
a form, and if not taken in too large 
quantities. It is highly nutritious. it 
comes next to butter in nutritive values; 
but some of you are over-cultivating your 
sweet tooth, and you are making a grave 
mistake; you are not merely jeopardizing 
yourself by increasing the tendency to 
diabetes, but you are over-working your 
liver, and you are adding. to your obese 
tendencies, if you are already over-weight. 

Particularly should the question of 
candy be settled as far as the children and 
the younger members of the family are 
concerned. I used to make it a practice to 
have hard candy on the table, so that the 
young folks could eat it as they would a 
dessert, or take a piece away to suck after 
mealtime. It is certainly an unfortunate 
mistake to give candy to children between 
meals, more pareicularly the soft candy, 
like chocolate creams, which they can 
munch down a pound ata time. This not 
only ruins the appetite for the meal that 
is to follow, but it deranges the digestion, 
and is a highly unwholesome practice. 

Give the children pure hard candies in 
connection with a meal, or just following 
a meal. In this way the eating of candy 
occasionally is free from objection. 

_ The question of preserves 1s another one 
to be considered. We must remember that 
“anything that braces a food against 
decay braces it against digestion,” but if 
you have a healthy stomach and if you 
masticate them fairly well, you can get 
away with pickles on the one hand, and 
preserves on the other. Don’t have them 
at every meal. Of course this is not true 
of the more simple jellies, which are fairly 
easy of digestion, and when eaten in 
moderation, as on bread and butter, are 
quite free from objection. 

In the course of this article I have 
watched you (in my mind) eat the whole 
meal, and I notice that you have had very 
little of food that was hard. Everything 
you have eaten was soft and mushy, from 
the soup you started in with, down 
through the mashed potatoes and to the 
dessert of pie or cake. No hard breads, 
nothing hard to chew, except a few nuts. 
Now, this is not good for the digestion, 
neither 1s it good for the gums. 

I think sometimes one of the greatest 
advantages of brushing the teeth with the 
tooth brush ts the exercise it gives the 
gums. It makes them healthy, makes up 
for the lack of hard foods. You know that 


everages, while recognizing 


if we feed a cow on distillery slop, her 
teeth will soon drop out. It is a mistake 
to prepare our foods so that nothing is 
left to chew. That is one of the mistakes 
commonly made at meals, the mistake of 
having nothing hard to chew. This is the 
advantage of having toast, hard crackers, 
and other solid foods like nuts, necessitat- 
ing mastication. 

4 do not mean by this to say that we 
should not use liquids at mealtime. We 
know now that drinking at meals, in the 
case of the healthy stomach, is practically 
free from objection. One or two glasses of 
liquid taken at mealtime do not interfere 
with the stomach’s work. True, patients 
with slow digestions do not do so well on 
liquids at meals. On the other hand, 
those with quick digestions and too much 


acid. are sometimes benefited by these 


liquids. 

And now, we come to desserts. As a 
rule, the desserts are out in the kitchen 
or on the buffet during the meal, where 
we don’t see them and don’t know they 
are coming. There is almost half a square 
meal, so far as calories are concerned, in 
the dessert which you consume after you 
have already finished your meal. 

How much better it would be, in most 
cases, if instead of these desserts we had 
on the table, or near by, so that they 
could be seen and the family would know 
that they were coming, fruit with the 
vitamins and their tendency to prevent 
constipation, instead of these over-nour- 
ishing, highly seasoned, constipating des- 
serts. I really think this whole dessert 
habit is one of the curses of our present 
generation. 


BEF ORE I get through, let mesay a word 
to the folks who must have a bite be- 
fore they go to bed. Remember that it 
is not i late hour that causes all the 
trouble; it is excess of nutriment. In 
short, sleep does not interfere with diges- 
tion, although digestion does sometimes 
disturb the sleep! 

I want to say a word also in this con- 
nection about raw foods, the raw food fad. 
Now, I am a great believer in having 
something raw with each meal—a fruit, a 
vegetable, fresh milk; but raw food, as a 
ea is not scientific. Cook-stove energy is 
much cheaper than vital energy, especially 
in the winter time. The starches and 
cereals are much improved by cooking, 
and it 1s necessary to cook meats in order 
to avoid the danger of infection from the 
parasites. 

In a former article I emphasized the 
importance of balancing our diet, as 
between the acid and alkaline ash formers, 
and I want to remind the reader here that 
meat, eggs, and cereals are acid-forming 
foods. ‘i at doesn’t mean that they are 
not good foods; but we should take care, 
especially if we are sedentary, not to 
over-eat in these articles. On the other 
hand, the dairy products, milk and all 
its derivatives, together with vegetables, 
fruits, and nuts are alkaline ash formers. 

In paying my last respects to certain 
prevalent ideas, I want you to remember 
that fish is not a brain food; that meat- 
eating does not cause rheumatism, that 
tomatoes do not cause cancer. And, while 
getting straight on dietetic matters, let us 
see to it that we raise our children free 
from food fads_and food fears. 
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(Advertisement) 

“William Willoughby!” 
The newspaper came down to a level with the 
coffee cups, and Bill Willoughby’s gaze travely 


over to where Paula manipulated the toast ra... 


“Now this must be serious, my dear,": 
bantered. “You never call me ‘William’ ud 
there's something important. If you ever ‘M 
me, I'll know it's divorce. What is it, Paula 
discourtesy—I apologize—but this item 
Jock Hutchinson caught my eye and—” 

**“No, it's nothing you've done, guilt 
science,” Paula broke in. “It's something yo 
to do, and I know of course you'll ke glad to 

**H'm, not sosure,”’ from Bill. 

**Bill, dear, it's that you must be sure to 
for dinner tonight, and a little earlier th 


ease. 

“I'll be here, all right, sweet, but the 
—well, I had promised Barclay eightee 
Sunset this aft., and you know how sha 
are growing.” 

‘**You and ‘Barc’ will just have to 
with nine, unless you want to go 
because I need you here promptly on ti 

*“Why, what's tonight, Paula? W 
eis its special glow? Is this some 

> 


*“No saint's, I'm afraid, Bill. It’s 
se— your birthday!" 4 
“Gosh! Another milestone. I pd 
Many happy returns, etc. What hat 4 
e?** 


**Never mind; it's nice. The 


Mother has written you a special 
I've—well, you be here and sees 
“Better drop in at the ofhiciil 
lunch, Paula. I suppose you'll 
buy the present.” 
‘Your suppositions are base 
of doing things, William Wi 
ready got your present. No; # 
tonight. I'm proof against % 
secret. You shan't have it ou 
going to make the 7:57, youp, 
With which, and the ug 
was gone, accompanying R= 
whistling of “The Halls 
iniscent of his 1918 days 
Marines. 
The day was long enof, 
its close came Bill. Over bs 
see the birthday candles ff 
wondrous confection on ff 
“Will you unhand m 
let me take your pencil 
scribe this little package 
the stub we mark the mi 
The villain fished, and 


A Large Wahl Pen, $8.00 


too. Not a sign of one.” 

**Then lend us your fountain pen?” 

**Fountain pen!” cried Bill. “You know I haven't 
had a fountain pen in years. Never liked the things, 
anyway.” 

“Then I guess you must accept this with just 
my love,” said Paula. 

Willoughby opened the neat little packet, lifted 
the lid of the gift box, and there, nested in velvet 
and satin, shone the twin cylindrical beauties of 
an Eversharp and a Wahl Pen. 

His pleasure stood in his eyes, and it was with 
full foreknowledge of the reply that Paula asked: 

“Like ‘em, Bill?” 

“Like “em!” he echoed. “They're not only what 
I want. Not only what I need. But just the most 
beautiful pair of the dandiest writing tools that 
any man could have. How did you come to think 
of them! You're a dear—and I'm for you.” 

Which he was, until Paula protested against his 
shoulder that dinner needed their personal at- 
tention. 

Every so often during dinner, his hand strayed 
to the presents from Paula, and afterward, when 
he was pretending to read from a book that Barclay 
had sent him, she saw him balancing one or the 
other of those gifts, sending an appreciative glance 
along the gleaming, engraved barrel, and betraying 
himself with little clucks of satisfaction. 


Pa oown way 
ia I have al- 


e going.” 
-takings, Bill 

to his own 
ezuma, rem. 
> Fighting 6th 


fin,’ she said, “and 
ae oment. I must in- 
ee I cannot find even 
Efard with.” 

Hen ruefully said: “Here, 


= 
“Oh, Bill,’ she sa: Qi 
how nice they are. Lec ‘ 

man showed me.” An (3 

assive easy chair, s Efonstrated” the Ever- 
“>, to Bill's ininge=§ Phe and, it must be 
tted, his educaty, 2 
little tug at the@. . 


red its service a 
ely, here's the ez | 


meally don’t know 
w you, as the sales- 
d on the arm of his 


~a, 


z 
i 
f 
* 
OT 
=... 


da plump new eraser 
mny slip of the hand— 
ay out of an error. 

is to refill! This little 
posed the moment you 
of the barrel. Loosen the 
d a little tap on the palm 
> of these loose leads out, 


ap a couple of tum 
bf your hand sprj 

all ready for use 
Just set the ng 


@ in the tip of the magazine, 
slip the barrel dam a 


er it, turn up the cap a few 


times— presto! ms your new lead peeping out 
at the end. 7 

Notice, nov: ‘gnrmly that lead is gripped in 
the tip—"“‘the Mt @Mirp rifled tip.” Nary a wabble. 


jage and firm, nomatter how long 


Just straight 
Hyou use, nor from whatever 


or short the 
slant you wy 

The lead@ 
smoothest, 


selves are a joy. The nicest, 
praphite and every one of them 


the equiva the longest leads in old-style 
pencils: T a dozen of them in the pencil 
magazine am bzen more in a cunning little box 
that you # as well get now against the day 


ml an extra supply. Remember, you 
pet Eversharp Red Top Leads— 
d@pause they're made accurately, just 
fwersharp. 

fing, Bill, said Paula, ‘‘and I think 
cam meuded me to get you these fora present: 
the je ld me it was one of the finest pieces of 
jewelr he knew, done with jeweler’s pre- 
cisio anufactured to last a lifetime. There 
now, said too much?” 


when yo 
should ; 
like thes 


if 


gift, g 
for tk’ 
my 

sides j nd now, sweet salesman, how about thg 
pen4y 


“@h, the Wahl Pen is a dear! First thing, § 


away. You wouldn't think so, to see its slim, cy 


d “ds 
yy 


drical grace. But they proved it to me. right orf 
have more words at your command—less ne 
refill—surer dependability.” 

Pen is. The salesman took the cap off and t 

on the floor—hard—no break! Then picke 
exactly the way Willoughby had broken g 
fountain pen, and he appreciated Paula's mi 

to a Wahl Pen. It's made, like the Evers & f 
last a lifetime — guaranteed i 
Every kind of pen point, for every style of 
—fine, medium, coarse, stub, slanting, rol 
yours—did you know you wrote me hundreds of 

A Favorite Wahl Pen, $6.00 
called Siynature, I said, “That's Bill! 

‘I could have had any number of designs, too— 
hardtotake! They all looked so beautiful. I almost 
had to shut my eyes and grab. 
the way of precious metals—solid gold, gold-fillled, 
or silver—and a style in any one of them at the 

Paula might have added many other interesting 
things about Wahl Pens. She might have told what 
knows to be the truth, that “solid gold” with 
Wahl means solid gold. 
or gold-filled barrels of Eversharps and Wahl Pens, 
the bank vaults are drawn on for regular consign- 


Eversharp and Wahl Pen counter at the store 
Paula had also been shown how strong the 

and screwed it on—hard—no break. Th#g 

the demonstration. Nothing like that can‘{ 
**And I had so many choices!"* Paula e 

of them. Luckily I have those old love legers of 

them, Bill?—and the minute I saw the style 

Colonial, Dart, Grecian, Ripple. Jimminy, that was 
“Also, I could have got anything I wanted in 

price I felt like paying.” 

the man at the Eversharp and Wahl Pen counter 
In the solid gold nibs of Wahl Pens and the gold 

ments of the precious metal in ingot form. 


4 

just made me see‘more value in your & 
bve,’’ said Bill. “°And I want to thank you & } 
tra thoughtfulness you showed in having; 

fe engraved in the neat little panel along thej 


Pure gold in itself being quite soft and very 
susceptible to wear, is always alloyed to some 
extent for every use—even in the coinage of 
America, Britain, and the great gold nations of 
the world. So for the purposes to which these 
auriferous bars are destined, an expertly propor- 
tioned alloy is made in the splendidly equipped 
Wahl factories. 

Here another of the remarkable properties of 
gold comes into evidence. However thick or thin 
the coat of gold desired for a certain filling, as the 
foundation metal is rolled out into a sheet or 
drawn into tubular form, the original proportion 
of gold is maintained with exact uniformity all 
along its surface. This characteristic of gold as- 
suresthe goldsmith of a pre-determined uniformity 
in the exterior surfaces of his finished jewelry. 

To provide a complete range of Eversharps and 
Wahl Pens at prices to suit every purse, some are 
wrought in solid gold, others are gold-filled, others 
are sterling silver, silver-filled, rubbefigg@thosi- 
tion materials. In the making off yegecious: 
metal barrels, the metal is first roje“Gimeaheets 
aa 
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weye is appreciative we 
gpe superior writing nents, but to the 
e mind, eased of cg if with the manual 
7 Sf. and to the respons} ay 4d, equipped with 
™ wnt and fatigueless t@ ey Pst be left the final 
; ‘4 B servants. 
ct is—knows it by 
blunteered from the 
‘tho have preferred 
hove all others. 
Db put that universal 
ds, in the first letter he 
yn. There were several 


Wahl knows What thf] | 
(multitude of express 
@lions of men and w 


! es hings in that letter int¢ ged for Paula’s eyes alone, 


Ybut these we can shard Meith her: 


“This is the finest p@A that I have ever known. 
It isa revelation in what a real fountain pen should 


An Eversharp to match, $5.00 


be and is. It has a balance-that is grateful to every 
movement and pressure of the hand. I am sure | 


couldWrite with it by the hour and never feel 
hand riggs. 

“Its poingfhas exactly the r flexibility and 
firmness. uency seems to fit the 
speed, thegfirv d. with with you drive it. 
It moves and si that remind one 


elect 


such progress had been.made in 
his Wahl Pen is the one I've 
re it is, a reality that isa 


Three Red Top Eversharp Leads 


There's that new Wahl desk set they showed 
me—that ought to be just the thing for Christmas. 
And there's an even bigger idea, Paula, my dear! 
You can take your Christmas shopping list down 
to the Eversharp and Wahl Pen counter, and settle 
the gift problem easier and more handsomely this 
way than.any other way!" 
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“Why it pays 
the retail merchant to carry 


TIE TO THESE PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 
IN THE WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION t 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
Buick Motor Cars 
Dodge Automohile 
Franklin Automobile 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
American Face Brick 
American Walnut 
Church Sani-White Toilet Sears 
Niagara Blue Ribbon Wall Paper 
Richardson Hearers and Boslers 
Scandard Plumbing Fixtures 
Truscon Home Building Products 
Upson Processed Board 
Wall Paper Manufaccurers’ Assn. 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES 


Eastman Films 
Kodaks 
CLOTHING & DRY GOODS 
American Lady Corsets 
B. V. D. Underwear 
Bon Ton Corsets 
Bucilla Embroidery Cotrons 
Carter’s Knit Underwear 
Clark’s O N-T Spool Cotton 
Deleor Patterns 
Denton’s Soft Knit Sleeping 
Garments 
Forest Mills Underwear 
Glover’s Bnghton-Carlsbad 
Sleepingwear 
Gordon Hosiery 
Gossard Corsets 
Holeproof Hosiery 
Kotex 
Meadow Lane Cloth 
Modart Corsets 
Munsingwear Hosiery and 
Underwear 
Nashua Blankets 
Pamico Cloth 
Pepperell Sheets, Sheeting, 
Pillow Cases apd Pillow 
‘Tubing 
Pequoce Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Pictorial Review Patterns 
P. N. Practical Front Corsets 
Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 
Roval Society kmbrotwdery 
Package Ourhts 
Rubens [nfant Shirts 
Scranton Laces 
Spencer Corsets 
Treo Elastic Girdle 
Urica Sheers and Pillow Cases 
Warner's Corsets 
Yeoman Cloth 
CONFECTIONERY & 
SOFT DRINKS 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
Coca Cola 
Wrighev’s Chewing Gum 
DRUGS & TOILET GOODS 
Absorbine Jr. 
Ajax Combs 
Albright ‘Tooth Brush 
Allen’s Foot-Fase 
Arden Venetian Toilet 
Preparations 
Armand Cold Cream Powder 
Blue-Jav Corn Plaster 
Boncilla Preparations 
KBrownatone 
Cheramy’s Cappi and April 
Showers Perfumes 
Chescebrough Vaseline Produces 
Colgates Ribbon Dental Cream 
Curex Manicure Preparations 
Dageett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream 


Decl-A-Tone 


Deodo 
Eno—The World Famed Effer- 
vescent Salt 
Fairy Soap 
Fetiché Perfume 
Forhan’s For the Gums 
Frostilla Fragrant Louon 
Glostora 
Glyco-Thymoline 
Goldman’s, Mary T., Hair Color 
Restorer 
Hopper, Edna Wallace, 
Beauty Preparations 
Hvgeta Nursing Borde 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Ivory Soap 
ereen’s Lotion 
Johnson's Baby Powder 
Kleenex, The Sanitary Cold 
Cream Remover 
Kolvnos Dental Cream 
Lablache Face Powder 
Lifebuoy 
Liquid Arvon 
Listerine 
Listerine Tooth Paste rs 
Lysol Disinfectant 
May-Breath Tablets 
Mennen Borated Taleum Powder 
Mum Preparations 
Neet 
Nonspi Deodorant 
Norida Vanitie Case 
Nuyol 
Odorono Preparations 
Ovalrine 
Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap 
Shampoo 
Palmolive Soap 
Pepsodent Dentifrice 
Pinaud’s, Ed., Hair Tonic 
Pomperan Creams 
Pond’s Creams 
Primrose House Preparations 
Princess Pat Preparations 
Pro-phy-lac-ue Looth Brush 
Resinol Soap 
Roger & Galler Products 
Scholl’s, Dr., Zino Pads 
Squtbb’s Products 
Vantine’s Temple Incense 
Vauv 
Watkins” Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo 
Wildroot Cocoa Oil Shampoo 
Wildroot Hatr Tonic 
Woodbury’s Facial Preparations 
Yardley’s Old English Uavendee 
Soap 
Zip 
Zouite 
FOODS AND FOOD 
BEVERAGES 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
Armour’s Star Products 
Beech-Nut Products 
Blue Label Tomato Ketchup 
B. & M. Fish Flakes 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk 
Breer Rabbit Molasses 
Campbell's Soups 
Certo 
Cream of Wheat 
Crisco 
Del Monte Products 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Dromedary Dates 
Fatmor Cranberries 
Ferry’s Purcbred Sceds 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 

French’s Cream Salad Mustard 

French’s D. S. F. Mustard 

Gold Medal Flour 

Grape Nuts 

Hawanan Pineapple 

Heim 57 Varieties 

Iglcheart’s Swans Down Cake 
Flour 


Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
Libby’s Products 
Maxwell House Coffee 
Mazola Salad and Cooking Oil 
Mellin’s Food 
Minute Tapioca 
Morton's Salt 
None Such Mince Meat 
Nucoa 
Pillsbury Pancake Flour 
Post Voasties 
Poscum 
Premier Salad Dressing 
Quaker Oars 
Quaker Puffed Rice 
Quaker Puffed Wheat 
Roval Baking Powder 
Snowdrift 
Stecro Bouillon Cubes 
Sun-Maid Raisins 
Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 
Sunshine Biscuits 
Swife’s Premium Brand Products 
Swite’s “Silverleaf” Brand Pure 
Lard 
Towle’s Log Cabin Svrup 
Washington,G., Prepared Coftce 
Wesson Oil 
Wheatena—The Whole Wheat 
Cereal 
FURNITURE & 
FURNISHINGS 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 

Bee-Vac Standard Electric 
Cleaner 

Berkey & Gav Furniture 

Bird's Neponset Rugs 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper 

Blabon Linoleum 

Chambers Fircless Gas Range 

Davenport Bed 

DuPont Tontine 

Everhot Eleceric Cooker 

G. E. Elecerical Supplies 

Genuine Thermos Vacuum 
Bortle 

Glohe Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases 

Gold Seal Congoleum Art Rugs 

Griswold Kitchen Ware 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 

Hoover Electric Suction 
Sweeper 

Hotpoint Elecerie Devices 

Imperial Vables 

Kiddie Koop 

Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 

Klearflax Linen Rugs and Car- 
peting 

Krochler Living Room 
Furniture 

Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 

Libbev Safedge Glassware 

Lloyd boam Woven Baby Car- 
riage and Furniture 

Loram Oven Heat Regulator 

Marsden Nold-or-Hot Uulty 
Glass 

Masland Argonne Rugs 

Mirro Aluminum Ware 


Mohawk Rugs 
Nairn Inlaid Linoleum 
Niagara Refrigerator 
Noclung Faultless Casters 
Ornoka Drapenes and Uphol- 
StCTIES 
Osborne as 
Ovite Rug Cushion 
Premier Buptes Eleceric 
Vacuum Cleaner 
Scandard Hood Seal 
Stanley Vacuum Bottle 
Stevens Bed Spreads 
Universal Cuclery 
Veritas Furniture 
Whirtall Rugs 
JEWELRY & SILVERWARE 
Community Plate 
Heirloom Plate Silverware 
Holmes & Edwards Silver 
Sessions Clocks 
Seth Vhomas Clocks 
‘Tudor Plate 
Wallace Silver 
MUSICAL 
Arwater Kent Radio 
Brunswick Phonographs— 
Records—Radiolas 
Fada Radio 
Music Master Radio Products 
Victrola—Victor Records 
PAINTS & HARDWARE 
Acme Quality Paints 
Alabastine 
Kvanize Varnish Enamels 
Sherwin-Williams Paines and 
Varnishes 
Valentine’s Valspar Varnish 
and Enamel 
SHOES & SHOE 
FURNISHINGS 
2-in-t Shoe Polish 
Arch Preserver Shoe 
Bixby’s Liquid Polish 
Cantilever Shoe 
FE ndicort-Johnson Shoes 
June's, Phe Original Arch Braces 
Queen Quality Shoes 
SOAPS & HOUSE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
A. P. W. Toilet Papers 
Bon Ami 
Chipso 
Colgate’s Fab 
Fairbank’s Gold Dust Washing 
Powder 
Fels-Naptha Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
Johnson's Liquid Way 
La France for Washing 
Lux 
O-Cedar Polish 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Old English Wax 
P&G, The White Naphtha Soap 
Rinso 
Rit Fast Dyes and Tints 
Sani-Flush 
Sapoho 
STATIONERY & BOOKS 
American Boy, The 
Dennison Paper Novelties 
Eaton’s Highland Linen 
Stationery 
Le Page’s Glue 
Wahl Co. Products—Eversharp 
and W ahl Pen 
Warterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
TOYS A be GAMES 
Famlee Doll,’ 
Parker Games 
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nationally advertised goods 


OUR MARGIN OF PROFIT is 
measured very largely by two 
things: 
1—Your Stock-turn. 2— 
Your Selling Cost. 


Most of your cost items—rent, 
equipment, taxes, etc.—are more or 
less fixed. They do not vary to any 
considerable extent. 


But Stock-turn and Selling Cost 
are shifting items. Reports show 
wide variations among different 
stores. 


Some grocers, for example, turn 
their stock only 8 times in a year, 
whereas others turn as many as 33 
times. Inthe clothing field the nume 
ber of Stock-turns runs from 2 to 15; 
in drugs, from 2 to 7; in hardware, 
from 2 to 25 and over; in shoes, 
from 2 to 16. 


As to Selling Cost, the situation 
is the same. Among druggists, for 
example, selling expense runs as low 
as 8% and as high as 22%. Hard- 
ware, 3% to more than 15%. Shoes, 
5% to over 17%. And equally in 
other lines. 


There are undoubtedly several causes for 
these variations, but chief among them ts 
difference in salability of merchandise. 


Investigation after investigation has proved 
that the store with Aigh Stock-turn and low 
Selling Cost is the store that sells nationally 
advertised goods. In every community it 
will be found that many of the most success- 
ful stores are those carrving advertised goods 
almost exclusively, depending on quick turn- 
over and easy sales for profits. 


How national advertising works 


There is nothing mysterious about the way 
in which national advertising produces these 
quick and profitable sales for retail merchants. 

It simply amounts to this: National 
advertising is the best kind of Jocal advertis- 
ing for the retailer. 

Consider, for example, the manufacturers’ 
advertisements which appear in the Woman's 
Home Companion, America’s greatest wom- 
en’s magazine. 


The Woman’s Home Companion goes into 
2,000,000 of the best American homes. Many 
of these homes are in your trade area. One in 
every four o¢ five of the better homes is a fair 
average. 

Scores of women in your neighborhood, 
therefore, read the Companion advertise- 
ments every month. And, as a result, they 
spend thousands of dollars for Companton- 
advertised merchandise—merchandise ‘you 
carry. Are you getting your share of their 
trade? 


What this trade means to you 


To get the trade of these Companion 
readers means more than to merely increase 
the number of your customers. It means 


getting more of the most valuable kind of | 


trade that can come to you. 

For Companion readers are not ordinary 
buyers. They come from above average 
families. They have better incomes than the 
average. They buy better merchandise—and 
they buy it steadily and in large volume. 

You recognize the kind of people we mean. 
They are the backbone of every retail busi- 
ness. It costs no more to serve them than the 
casual, small-quantity buyer—yet how largely 
you depend upon these bettcr-than-average 
customers for your volume! Only a few more, 
added to your regular trade, would make a 
big difference in your net profits. 


Manufacturers will help you get them 


Manufacturers realize this. And that is 
why they advertise in the Woman’s Home 


Companion—to bring these above-average 
customers tnlo your store. 

That, also, is why they supply you with 
window trims, counter displays, attractive 
packages and other tie-up material. 

For, by means of these, you can let women 
know that your store is the place to get the 
Companion-advertised merchandise. 

You can cash in heavily on the demand 
that advertising in the Woman’s Home 
Companion has created for products you 
carry. 


The simple, easy steps 


A great many progressive merchants have 
increased their volume and profits, and have 
buile substantial business successes in this 
way. 

They take advantage of every opportunity 
to cash in on the work manufacturers are 
doing to help them. 

No matter what line of business you are in, 
you too can increase your volume of profite 
able, above-average trade by following the 
same course. It boils down to two simple, 
easy steps: 


FIRST: Carry the merchandise adver- 
tised in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


SECOND: Feature this merchandise 
—let people know that you carry 
these Companion-advertised prod- 
ucts. 


In the list of Companion-advertised products 
at the left, check those you carry and start 
featuring them now. Also ask the salesmen 
and representatives of these lines for advertis- 
ing and display suggestions. They will be 
glad to give them to you. 

Why not start now to make your store 
known as the place where these products can 
be bought? Begin this week to use more and 
more of the display material manufacturers 
have sent you, and to build up a clientele of 
steady-buying, profitable Woman’s Home 
Companion customers. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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COMPANION 
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Big Money For 
Commercial Drawings 


Become An Artist 
This Easy Way 


HOUSANDS who never dreamed 

they could draw can now easily be- 
come artists. You too—without any 
revious training—and no matter how 
licele apparent talent you have—can 
now easily learn Illustrating, Designing 
and Cartooning through this amazingly 
easy method. 

You learn at home yet your work re- 
ceives the personal attention and criti- 
cism of one of America’s most successful 
artists. Many students actually sell 
enough work during their training to 
pay for it many times over. 


Big Money in Commercial Art 


Millions of dollars are being spent this 
year on advertising and story illustrations, 
commercial designs, and cartoons. And 
even more will be spent next year. Com- 
mercial Art is a tremendous field—and a 
held where very big money is gladly paid 
anyone who can produce good art work. 
Advertisers, magazines, newspapers, print- 
ing houses, business concerns all need 
trained artists. Competent artists easily 
earn from $50 to far over $300 a week. And 
now you can easily enter this ‘world’s 
most fascinating, best paid business.” 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


A new handsomely illustrated book has 
just been printed, which gives all the most 
up-to-date information on the thousands 
of wonderful opportunities in Commercial 
Art and shows how this startling short 
cut method easily enables you to enter this 
field. It tells abou our students—their 
success—what they say—actual repro- 
ductions of their work—how they made 
big money while studying. This attractive 
book will be sent without cost or obli- 
gation. Send for it. Mail coupon now. 
Washington School of Art, Room 3511C, 
1115-15th Sct., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Reem 3511C, 1115-15th St., N. W., Washingten, D. C. 
Please send me without cost or obligation your new 
book on art, “Quick Easy Way to Becotne an Artist,” 
and details of your special offer. 
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Please write plainly Mr., Mrs., or Misa. 
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“I’ve Done the Best I Could, 
and That’s Victory” 


(Continued from page 21) 


I certainly never would have married him.” 

Soon after they were married the young 
people started back to Germany, going by 
way of London. They had a couple of 
small rooms in Bloomsbury. For a time 
Mrs. MacDowell tried to get in her 
practice when MacDowell was out for a 
walk. But this arrangement didn’t work 
very well. aan 

“"T gave up entirely the idea of going on 
with my career,” she said; ‘but I didn’t 
let MacDowell know of this decision.” 
(Perhaps I had better explain here that in 
speaking of the composer, Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell always refers to him in this direct, 
natural way—in a manner dictated, in 
fact, by the eminence he achieved.) ‘“‘He 
felt sure I was going to make a brilliant 
pianist,” she went on, “‘and he urged me 
to keep at it, but I simply let the matter 
drift, practiced less and less, and if he got 
the understanding that I didn’t care for a 
career I let him keep it. 

“Perhaps I encouraged him im this. 
You see, I realized that his talents were 
much the greater—creative—while mine, 
such as they were, were interpretative.” 

“Whatever I did during those five years 
was always incidental to the dig thing. 
MacDowell was working, driving, contin- 
uously. He was always likely to go beyond 
his strength, which, nevertheless, was enor- 
mous. While we were living in Frank- 
fort and Wiesbaden, I simply had to drag 
him away from his work. I would insist 
that J needed a change. Then he would 
give in. We would buy third-class tickets 
to the Swiss border, and walk and walk. 
We tramped all over Switzerland.”’ 

“Just what were you doing all this 
time?” I asked. 

“Oh, I had enough to keep me busy,” 
was the laughing response. “I did the 
washing, cooked, scrubbed the floors. I 
knitted stockings and socks. I made 
MacDowell’s shirts. They were good 
shirts, too.” 


S° THE five thousand dollars held out, 
and MacDowell had his five years, short 
only of a month or two. During this time 
his talents did mature. His works brought 
him instant recognition on his return 
to America. He appeared as composer- 
pianist with the leading orchestras and 
quartets of Boston and New York. His 
concerto, a symphonic poem, the Sonata 
Tragica, performed for the first time 
before American’ audiences, was highly 
praised. The neveneres recorded his suc- 
cesses as phenomenal. 

And all the time Mrs. MacDowell was 
a quiet little figure in the background. 
‘‘These were the happiest years of my 
life,” she said. ‘‘Of course, I felt that to 
some extent I was instrumental in the 
triumph. I had bet on a winner, and he 
had won!” 

Now I must skip rapidly over a period 
of more than a decade. Proclaimed by the 
appointment committee as “‘the greatest 
musical genius America has produced,” 
MacDowell was called, in 1896, to head 
the music department of the Scheol..of 


Fine Arts, which was then being organized 
at Columbia University. For eight years 
he carried on this work, for two years 
without an assistant, giving himself with- 
out stint to classroom work. The sum- 
mers of ‘these years were spent at Peter- 
boro, New Hampshire. 

“We had bought our little place at 
Peterboro, a farm of some fifty acres, with 
a run-down house and some outbuildings, 
just before he went to Columbia,” went 
on Mrs. MacDowell. ‘‘We put two or 
three of the buildings together and re- 
modeled and called the house Hillcrest, 
because of its charming location. 

“The music-room built for MacDowell 
proved to be so located that he got every 
sound from the kitchen and heard every- 
thing that was going on in the garden. 
So, about half a mile from the house, he 
built a log cabin in the heart of the woods, 
where he went to work every moming. 
Here he composed the Norse and Celtic 
Sonatas, the New England Idyls, Fireside 
Tales, and many others of his well-known 
works. For this cabin that he loved so 
much, he composed a kind of legend. This 


is the way it goes: 


“A house of dreams untold, 
It looks out over the whispering tree tops, 
And faces the setting sun.” 


] ASKED Mrs. MacDowell something 
about MacDowell’s method of work at 
this time. 

““MacDowell never did believe in the 
divine spark,” she said. ‘‘Perhaps I 
should say,” she went on, ‘“‘that Mac- 
Dowell believed that the rare moments of 
inspiration come only in the midst of 

lodding. He was a prodigious worker. 

e destroyed at least ninety-nine per 
cent and gave to the public only one per 
cent of all he composed. I have seen him 
tear up and bur, without a word of 
regret, a symphony on which he had 
worked almost continuously for two years. 

“You can judge of the total amount of 
music he actually composed by the fact 
that it takes eight printed pages of the 
MacDowell ‘Life,’ by Lawrence Gilman, 
merely to list the titles of his published 
works. The compositions liseed in these 
ae pages comprise the one per cent. 

any of them were published as a result 
of my persuasiveness. I always urged him 
to publish as soon as his work was done. 
He was such a harsh critic of his own 
product that if a composition wasn’t 
published within a year after its com- 
pletion, it was almost certain to be 
destroyed. 

‘““As a young man, MacDowell estab- 
lished the habit of never letting a day go 
by without composing something. I don’t 
believe there was a day all during the 
quarter of a century chat I knew him 
when he failed to observe this habit. He 
felt a composer must at all times keep his 
brain sharpened, by technical practice at 
least. If he saw a busy day was coming 
he would get up early and compose some- 
thing-before breakfast. If the day was 
hiled with (unexpected events, he might 


itralite 
The Leng ife 
Gnamel 


For over two years, U. S. Army avi- 
ators from all parts of the United States, 
seeking McCook Field at Dayton, O., 
winged their way in the dark of night, 
to this great, white, glowing beacon of 
welcome, visible for twenty miles. 


And these aviators inquired what 
made this beacon the whitest and bright- 
est they had ever seen. 


The answer was Vitralite, the Long- 
Life Enamel, famed for the most chaste 
and refined architectural decorative 
work, and yet so durable that it stood 
on this water tank, exposed one hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet in the air, to 
the ravages of Summer’s heat, sun and 
rain, and Winter’s cold, snow and sleet, 
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for night fliers at Lhe Oook C Field 
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for over twoyears. The Vitralite is still 
in good condition and has never been 
refinished. 


Did any enamel ever undergo any 
harder test? ‘That is why Vitralite can 
be guaranteed for three years, whether 
used inside or outside. Not only was 
the visibility of this tank greater, but 
Vitralite was whiter and required less 
illumination than similar materials tried. 


This is the same Vitralite Enamel 
that you can have your painter use and 
your architect specify in white or tints. 
If you have a chair or other things about 
the house to refinish, good paint and 
hardware dealers most anywhere can 


supply you. 


Send for Free Sample Panel showing the porcelain-like Vitralite finish, 
Color Card and names of local dealers 


Pratr & LamBeERrT-INc., 61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 3 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 
| 
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My ae Increased 
Many Times 


Thanks to Higher Accountancy 


**Today my earnings are 500 per cent 
larger than when I started with LaSalle,”’ 
writes W. A. Melcher, a New Orleans man. 
‘‘When I received my first LaSalle assign- 
ment in Higher Accountancy,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘I was employed by a large produce 
house of this city. I left that position to 
audit with a local firm of accountants, and 
finally accepted a lucrative offer from the 
business house with which I am now con- 
nected. The personal touch which you give 
to your clear instructions makes the student 
realize that you have a very vital interest 
in his success.’’ 


You Have the Same 
, Good Opportunity 


' Not an unusual report to receive from a 
LaSalle-trained man. During only six 
months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members, pursuing various lines of ad- 
vancement, reported definite salary-in- 
creases totalling $1,399,507. The average 
increase per man was 89 per cent. With 
men who are trained the LaSalle way, pro- 
motion is the rule, not the exception. 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


Is it worth two cents and two minutes of your 
time to learn in detail of the opportunities that would 
be yours in the field of Accountancy? 

All this information, together with an outline of 
the steps by which you may quickly fit yourself to 
take advantage of such opportuniies. is clearly set 
forth in LaSalle'’s 64-page book, ‘’Accountancy, the 
Profession that Pays," a book of invaluable assist- 
ance to the man who is seriously considering Ac- 
countancy as @ Career. : 

The coupon will bring it to you without the slicht- 
est obligation, and with it details of the LaSalle 
salary-doubling plan, also the inspiring testimony of 
men still in their twenties and early thirties who have 
broken away from the low-pay ranks and today are 
expert accountants—with incomes ranging from 
$3,000 to $10,000, $15,000, $20,000 a year. 

Your start toward a bigger salary is as near you 
as the point of your pencil. For the sake of a brighter 
future —ACT. : 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 1133-HR Chicago 
I would welcome details of your salary- 
doubling plan, together with copy of ‘*Ac- 
countancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ also 
a copy of ‘ Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’® 

all without obligation. 


OHigher Accountancy 


Training for positions as eslaadd erage 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, t Accountant, ete. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities 
LaSalle opens the way to success in avery important field 
of business. If more interes in one of the fields indi- 
cated below, check here: 


OBusiness Management OPersonnel and Employ- 

O Modern Salesmanship ment Management 

OTraffic Management O Banking and Finante 

ORailway Station Man- O Modern Business Corre- 
agement spondence and Practice 

OCLaw- Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 

OCommercial Law OC. P. A. Coaching 

OCindustrial Management CBusiness English 

O Modern Foremanship OCommercial Spanish 
and Production Methods O Effective Speaking 
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‘ous exhaustion. 


'|;compose something late at night—a-small 
fugue, a theme of some kind, at any rate. © 


‘These practice products he always 
threw into a waste basket in the music- 
room, and I had come to feel that it was 
a point of honor not to look at anything 
in the basket. But one day I went in to 
brush up this room, where he had been 
working the evening before—he had 


already gone to the cabin that morning— . 


and I picked up from the floor a sheet of 
music. 

“‘It was just a sketch, but I liked it, 
hummed it, played it. When MacDowell 
came in from work that afternoon I 
handed it to him. ‘Is this something you 
want?’ I asked. ‘You have a rather 
charming theme here!’ 

““*You’ve been into my waste basket!’ 
he laughed. 

‘**But look at it,’ I urged him. 

‘He took it, glanced through it. ‘Oh, 
es,’ he said carelessly, and handed it 
ack to me. ‘It’s a nice little wild rose 

thing.’ 


standing on the porch of his cabin looking 
at the wild roses which were blooming 
profusely around the foundation. I kept 
the ‘little wild rose thing,’ and this same 
little theme, with the title ‘To a Wild 
Rose,’ printed in the ‘Woodland Sketches,’ 
has come to be known and loved the 
country over and around the world! 
Maybe it’s his best known composition. 
I’m not sure. Anyhow, it’s very. slight, a 
fragment.” 


At too soon the legend which Mac- 
Dowell had composed for his cabin 
workshop proved to be a kind of sad proph- 
ecy. Many beautiful things came from the 
cabin, but many of his finest dreams were 
left unfinished, untold forever. In 1904, 
he retired from the professorship at 
Columbia, in a threatening state of nerv- 
The collapse that fol- 
lowed might have been averted had he 
taken even a short rest; but he continued 
his private teaching and his composing. 
Seon his condition was beyond the aid of 
medical science. 

At Peterboro, he would sit by the 
window looking out over the fields, dream- 
ing of what could never be again—of 
working in the cabin. He lived the mental 
life of a dreamy, poetic child, reading the 
Uncle Remus stories or fairy tales. Some- 
times he would ask his wife to playj a 
composition of his own of which he was 
fondest, the largo from the Sonata Tragica. 

For a long time past MacDowell had 
been talking with his wife about what 
eventually might become of the Peterboro 
home. He had, 1n a general way, a plan 
for putting the estate at the service of 
musicians and other artists, that they 
might enjoy the same opportunities for 
creative work under secluded and favor- 
able conditions that he had enjoyed. The 
plans had never been worked out. How- 
ever, some of his students had lived and 
worked there in much the same way that 
hundréds of creative workers have since. 
They were the first MacDowell “‘colo- 
nists... -: 

One autumn morning just at dawn, 
some five or six onthe before his death, 
seeing that her husband was restless, his 
wife went to his bedside. From what he 


' said she saw that he was troubled about 


Could 


what would become of Hillcrest. 


8 {acDowell had, the day before, been- 


anything.be done so that it might be used 
as he had hoped? ‘It was chen that Mrs. 
MacDowell made her promise. 

“And you know, Edward,” she said, 
“‘the promises I make, I keep.”” From 
then on to the time of his death, on 
January 23d, 1908, at the age of forty- 
seven, MacDowell never again brought 
up the subject. : 

“What I said to MacDowell at that 
time,” went on Mrs. MacDowell, “has 
always been with me as a solemn promise; 
but that isn’t the sole reason why I have 
Even myself ‘to the Colony work. | 

elieve in it with all my soul.” 


(THERE is something else I must tell you 
before I explain how Mrs. MacDowell 
went about building up the. Colony in 
fulfillment of her promise. In his prime, 
MacDowell was a tall, superb, godlike 
figure. Toward the end he became physi- 
cally helpless, scarcely able to move with- 
out assistance. It was his wife who lifted 
him. The result was an injury to-her back 
from which it seemed that she was never 
to recover. She was lame to a degree.that 
required the use of crutches; and even 
crutches were of no use to her in going up 
and down stairs. She had to crawl on her 
hands and knees! 

One physician said to her at this time, 
“If anyone but you were in this ton- 
dition, she would be in bed, and we would 
all be thinking that she had a broken 
back.” 

In speaking of her courage at that rime, 
an artist, one of the earliest members of 
the Colony, said, “It was both magnificent 
and terrible. She tried not to let‘anyone 
know what she was suffering. Still, you 
could see. : 

‘Hearing a buggy approach the little 
house I was using as a studio, I would go 
to the window and see Mrs. MacDowell 
coming in an old buggy behind an old 
black nag, her crutches sticking out at one 
side. She would be holding the reins 
between her knees, her hands on either 
side of the buggy seat, in order to ‘hold 
herself up as the wheels went ‘over the 
ruts. 

“Then, when I appeared at the door, all 
the pain would be smoothed from her face. 
She would offer the cheeriest good morn- 
ing in all the world, ask me if I were 
comfortable, if there was anything I 
needed, or perhaps talk over some business 
that had to do with Colony plans.” 

So, from now on, in all he is doing,. you 
must picture Mrs. MacDowell as a very 
slight, but energetic figure, bent forward 
at the waist, lame, getting about by aid of 
her “sticks,” as she jestingly called them. 
The lines in her face may tell of yester- 
day’s pain, but there’s never a sign that 
she’s suffering to-day. a 


T WAS right after her husband’s death 
that Mrs. MacDowell said to a group of 
persons whom she had saterested in the 
Colony idea, “The way to start this thing 


1s to begin with what we have.”’ And so 


it was begun. Mrs. MacDowell mortgaged 
her home. She induced relatives to 
mortgage theirs and to lend her the money. 
association was formed,. with a board 

of directors to assist in raiging funds. 
Almost immediately the’ usefulness of 
the Colony became apparent. Expansion 
was sO Sp sonal Mrs. MacDowell had at 
once, to begin éarning money. “She had 
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OME people take for granted 
that a small wrist watch will 
not keep time. 


If it is a Bulova, it will. Even the 
tiniest BULOVA, made to grace a 
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~ fi 
* JLOVA, mad | 
| lady’s wrist, is scientifically ‘built i 
kK to run” and guaranteed to kee : ; 
_, Du Barney time faithfully and dependably PRISCILLA ( 
: 18kt. solid white gold, platinum top; k lid whi Id. hand ed: i 
set with 12 diamonds and 12 sap- throughout the years. a ee re gee . 
\ | phires; 17 jewel $175.00 find ease ee — " 

| Ask to see these beautiful watches at 14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $37-50 
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the better jewelers in your city. 
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PATER PRESIDENT JEANNE 
14 kt. solid white gold, hand carved; 14 kt. gold, handsomely carved; 14 kt. solid white gold, hand carved; 
15 jewel $37.50 17 jewel; radium dial $85.00 15 jewel $50.00 
14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $28.50 14 kt. gold filled; 17 jewel $50.00 14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $40.00 
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i BANKER 

§ 14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel; radi- 

} | um dial $28.50 

SENATOR EXECUTIVE 
; 14 kt. gold, handsomely carved; BULOVA WATCH COMPANY 14 kt. gold filled. handsomely 
\ 17 jewel; radium dial $75.00 Fifth Avenue. New York carved; 15 jewel; radium dial $40.00 
¢ 14kt. gold filled; 17 jewel $37.50 With 17 jewel movement $45.00 
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“Say!—I never tell . 
my folks anything” 


It is one of the mysteries of raising a boy 
—this losing touch. As a little chap he 
comes to you with everything. Tales of the 
lions he has killed, the robbers he has 
caught, the big things he is going to do. 
Then little by little, so gradually you scarcely 
notice it, he begins to grow reticent. 


He gets it from the older fellows. Secrets, 
escapades, adventures planned—things he 
knows or thinks you will not approve. The 
age-old law of the gang is his rule—‘‘Thou 
shalt not peach.”’ And it’s not unnatural. 


Between the ages of twelve and twenty 
a boy needs special mental food. It is the 
age of visions, dreams, trying of the un- 
known, seeing if it will work. .He stiffens at 
moralizing and curtain lectures. But how 
quickly he responds to suggestion and 
example. 


Give your boy the advice and counsel he 
needs. Give him a strong leadership to 
follow, but label it so that he won’t be 
el aa ofyou. Give him THE AMERICAN 

Y. 


Here in story-form, written by men who 
love boys through and through, is the 
adventure he craves. Here are heroes whom 
he comes to worship—characters who will 
lead him through all the thrills that are his 
meat and drink. 


These fiction-and-fact fellows, supplying 
incentive for fun and work, coupled with 
trips into the actual world of business and 
science, will win his friendship and then 
show him by their success and their failure 
how life demands fair-play, courage, self- 
reliance and the ability to come up smiling. 


Every boy needs THE AMERICAN BOY. 
Your boy will delight in its vigorous, 
virile stories. Subscribe for him for a year. 
Order it for that other fellow you’d like to 
see get ahead. Mail the coupon today. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20c the copy at all 
news-stands. Subecribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


Cs ee 
American Boy 
| 


Ne. 325 American Bidg., Detreit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE AMER- 
1caN Boy for one year, beginning with the current 
issue, to 
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already deeded to the newly organized 
association her home, two hundred acres 
of land, MacDowell’s log cabin, every- 
thing she had, retaining only a life interest. 

A fund of twenty-eight thousand dollars 
had been raised by friends of MacDowell 
for a memorial. Mrs. MacDowell induced 
the committee to invest this fund as the 
beginning of an endowment for the Colony. 


“A T THE start,”? Mrs. MacDowell ex- 

plained, “‘we knew only in a general 
way what we wanted to do. It has worked 
out into something much bigger, finer, than 
any of us anticipated. Altogether, more 
than two hundred creative workers have 
put in anywhere from three months to 
several years of intensive work there; 
more than a hundred writers, over forty 
composers, about thirty painters and 
sculptors, and twenty or more interpre- 
tative artists. The total population of the 
Colony is now about fifty in the course of 
a season, but not more than twenty-five at 
any one time. 

‘Anyone who follows contempora 
American literature or is familiar wit 
what is going on in other branches of 
American art is enjoying the work of the 
Colonists, whether he knows it or not. 

“The idea is, of course, that the artist 
comes to the Colony when he has a definite 
piece of work to do. There is no instruc- 
tion. The sole qualification for admission 
is talent. A prospective member of the 
Colony must have some fine achievement 
to his credit, or be possessed of a talent 
for which two recognized artists are will- 
ing to vouch. 

‘Ie’s neither a philanthropic nor a 
profit-making enterprise; but we strive, 
as far as possible, to lower the barriers, 
which lack of means so often places in the 
path of talent. No talent is barred be- 
cause it has not yet achieved financial 
success. Neither does financial success 
bar any talent. The cost is the same to all 
alike. No one who works there 1s in the 
least bound to help the cause as a whole, 
except by doing he very finest work of 
which he is capable. That point we stress 
emphatically. 

“It takes my breath away,” Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell went on, “‘ when I think how near 
we came to losing out at the very begin- 
ning. A number of summer camps were 
started in our vicinity, crowding right in 
on us. I knew that the proximity of these 
camps would ruin our project. I could 
hardly sleep nights. And. just at this time 
a big property, consisting of three hundred 
acres that bordered the Colony property 
for a whole mile, came on the market. 


‘There wasn’t a dollar available to put 


into it. We were already in debt. 

‘“‘The price of this place was sixteen 
thousand dollars, and it was worth it. 
The old lady who wanted to sell—her 
husband had just died—promised to let 
me have it if I could raise a few thousand 
dollars. A week or ten days passed, and 
I hadn’t thought of anything to do. Then 
I heard that other negotiators had called 
upon the owner. I was desperate. 

‘“‘That very day a man came up from 
New York to see me on business entirely 
apart from the Colony. We had finished 
our business when I[ said to him, on the 
spur of the moment, ‘I wish you'd lend me 
five hundred dollars!” He wasn’t a rich 
man; but when I explained the situation 
he gave me his check for the amount: 


‘‘ Before the ink was dry on the check I 
was in my buggy on the way to the old 
lady who owned that property. She took 
the check as a deposit, and I agreed to 
complete the purchase within thirty days 
or forfeit the hve hundred. I was ternbly 
excited and happy, and a little scared at 
what I had done without authority from 
the directors. On my way home, I stopped 
at the log cabin and stood on the porch 
looking out over the tree tops for quite a 
while. Then I went home and got ready 
to go to New York. 

“The directors met with me in New 
York, and I told them what it would mean 
to us if we got it, and how it would be the 
end of us if the camp proprietor got this 
wonderful property. To my horror, the 
directors came to the conclusion that 
there simply wasn’t any way of han- 
dling it. 

“““Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘I have to make 
a confession: I’ve already bought this 

lace. I’ve been terribly high-handed. 
hat are you going to do with me?’ 

“One member of the board, a big real 
estate man, was terribly angry. What did 
I know about the value of this property? 
How could anybody swing a deal of this 
kind without money? 

““T said to him, ‘If you will come up 
and look the property over, and say it 
isn’t worth the price, I’ll give it up and 
pay back the five hundred myself.’ 

“He came to Peterboro and we drove 
over the property from end to end, and 
after that he said, ‘You’re right! You 
couldn’t have done anything else. What- 
ever else you do, hold on to it.’ 

““So the directors endorsed my pur- 
chase, and I was free to raise the money 
to see it through as best I could. Mrs. 
Thomas J. Emery, of Cincinnati, gave me 
three thousand dollars. The bank took a 
mortgage of eight thousand. For a time 
every dollar I could earn went to pay off 
on this deal. Two years later we could 
have sold the property at an advance of 
five thousand dollars on the purchase 
price. 


“@ YN FOUR other occasions I have been 


in even tighter places. Once, an un- 
expected legacy of seven thousand dollars 
came to my rescue. The next two times, 
some wonderful friends sent us checks for 
large amounts. And the fourth time a 
strange kind of a miracle happened! 

“‘T was at a loss to know how to meet 
the year’s running expenses. The debts 
weren't so enormous, but they had to be 

aid. I hardly knew which way to turn. 
Then along came the regular six months’ 
royalty check from the publisher of Mac- 
Dowell’s music. For some reason or other, 
the check was several times larger than 
usual. We never could make up our minds 
why the sales had taken this sudden spurt; 
and the next year, when Colony affairs 
were running smoothly again, the royalty 
check showed that the sales had settled 
back to their normal rate. Wouldn’t 
MacDowell like to know that he had 
helped out this way in just the nick of 
time? I wish that he could. 

‘‘Almost at the start,” she continued, 
“‘when we were so desperately in need of 
money, I found that people liked to hear 
me play the MacDowell music. Of course 
I was glad to play it anywhere, as long as 
I got a chance to tell about the Colony 
idea. Soon I found that people were even 
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Decay germs reach ALLyour teeth 
_ —does your tooth-brush? 


Ts ‘your brush hitting 
on ALL 32? 


GOOD brush cleans your teeth 
thoroughly. It reaches all your 
teeth. It sweeps off the film of germs 
and tooth. It 
leaves no tooth endangered by the 


mucin from every 
acids of decay. 

Skilled men studied the contour 
of the jaw. They made a brush to fit. 
The bristles of this brush curve; the 
picture shows you how. Every tooth 
along the length of the brush 1s 
reached and cleaned. 

They put a cone-shaped tuft on 
the end of the brush. This helps you 
reach your back teeth. They curved 
That it 
millions of brush 


alone makes 
tooth 
users to reach and clean every tooth 
in their mouths. 


the handle. 


easier for 


tooth bristles pry into every crevice, 
break up and sweep away the mucin, 
and dislodge food particles which other- 
wise might hide away and cause trouble. 

The big end tuft helps in this work 


and also performs another very impor- 
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brush clean a curved surface. No more 
awkward stretching of your mouth 
by brushes with the wrong shape of 
handle. No more fear that 
ALL your teeth may not be 


thoroughly clean. 

Consider that tooth brush 
of yours. Is its bristle-sur- 
Does it fit 
the shape of your jaw? Does 


face concave? 


its handle curve outward? 
Is it easy to reach your back 
molars with it? 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic gets 
in between teeth. The saw- 


This picture shows 
how the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic fits the inside con- 
tour of the teeth. 
Note how the large 
end tuft goes around 
behind the rear 
molar. When the 
teeth are brushed 
correctly, vertically 
away from the gums, 
the bristles clean 
every curve and crev- 
ice thoroughly. 
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how your jaw is curved. Note how the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic, in the curve of the bristles and 
of the handle, conforms to this formation. 


in the picture 
above shows you 


her life. 
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tant task. With it you can easily reach 
and clean the backs of teeth, even the 
backs of hard-to-get-at molars. It pries 
into all the depressions and crevices, no 
matter how deep. 

There isn’t a part of a tooth this brush 
can’t clean, and Its scientifically arranged 
bristles are of such resilience that the film 
of germs and mucin is quickly swept away. 

Sold by all dealers in the United States, 
Canada and all over the world in three 
Prices in the United States and 
Canada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Baby, 25c. Also made in three differ- 
ent bristle textures—hard, medium, and 


$1Zes. 


soft. Always sold in the yellow box that 
protects from dust and handling. 


Tooth brushes for life to the reader 
f YT is e who helps us with a new headline for 

our advertisements. The headline of 
this advertisement is “Decay 
germs reach ALL your teeth 
—does your tooth-brush?” 
After reading the text can 
you supply a new headline? 
We offer to the writer of the 
best one submitted each 
month four free Pro-phy-lac- 
tics every year for life. In 
case of a tie, the same prize 
will be given to each. Your 
chance is as good as any- 
one’s. Mail the coupon or 
write a letter. The winning 
headline will be selected by 
George Batten Company, 
Inc., Advertising Agents. 
Offer expires April 30, 1926. 
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one lucky 
ach month 


| Pro-puy-tac-Tic Brusu Co., Florence, Mass. Dept. 4-AA1 


Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new headline for 
the advertisement from which this coupon was clipped: 


t name in full) | ' 
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willing to pay to hear me play, and they 
werent prevented from doing so by the 
fact that I always talked about the Peter- 
boro idea first and did my playing after- 
ward! 

“In the past fifteen years I’ve given 
over six hundred concerts and talks in 
more than six hundred cities and towns in 
every state of the Union except Idaho, 
Nevada, and Wyoming, and I have 
engagements in two of these states next 
vear. My audiences have totaled more 
than a hundred thousand persons in all. 
I have traveled between ten and fifteen 
thousand miles a year—between one 
hundred and fifty thousand and two 
hundred thousand miles altogether—and 
have made seven continuous trips from 
coast to coast. 

‘The total earnings from my recitals 
have been between seventy-five and a 
hundred thousand dollars. It has all gone 
into the Peterboro idea, and I myself 
haven’t once been out of debt during these 
hfteen years. 

‘Sometimes people ask me how, along 
with my other duties, I can keep up my 
music. The answer is very simple—by 
never missing a chance for fifteen minutes’ 
practice. At any time of day, upon finding 
myself free for even as little as ten minutes, 
I go to the piano. Every night I practice 
for two hours at least, sometimes three. 
I can’t say, ‘I’m tired to-night, Pll let it 
go until to-morrow!’ It must be done, and 
I’ve done it.” 


JE! me give you an idea of one of Mrs. 
MacDowell’s working days at Peter- 
boro. In September, when her autumn con- 
cert schedule will soon begin, she is awake 
at three or fourin the morning, memorizing 
in bed the compositions for her programs. 
An hour or two's work! Then a nap betare 
breakfast, which 1s at seven. At eight 
o’clock she sees the farmer, the head 
builder, or the poultry man, the steward, 
and other employees. At eight-thirty she 
is in a little two-wheeled cart with a 
steady-going horse—a cart now instead of 
a buggy, to avoid the danger of an upset! 
—and she spends the morning seeing heads 
of departments and checking up on work 
previously laid out. 

‘‘T have my dinner when the men have 
theirs,” she went on, ‘‘and after dinner, if 
no one comes unexpectedly, I get an hour’s 
rest. At two o'clock, my assistant comes 
and we go over the mail. From three to 
six comes a succession of callers, people 
from all over the world, some who knew 
MacDowell, some who love his music, 
others who want to know more about the 
Peterboro idea. Supper at six. Then 
another rest before practice. Callers may 
come in the evening, and I am always glad 
to see them—I must see them; and if they 
stay until nine, then my practice begins at 
that time and I practice until eleven. If 
they go at ten, I practice until twelve. If 
I’m free from eight o’clock on, I practice 
until eleven anyhow.” 

Some years ago, when the Colony was 
an assured venture, Mrs. MacDowell 
reached the conclusion that the only way 
of guaranteeing the supply of vegetables 
cad dairy products was for the Colony to 
have its own farm. At that time, there 
wasn’t a field on the place that wasn’t 
full of rocks. 

“We simply had to have fifty acres that 


could be entirely worked by machinery, ” 
said Mrs. MacDowell. “Everybody said 
I could never develop a small farm in that 
quarter of the globe that would make ends 
meet. But I had the men clear one field 
after another. Of course, we saved the 
stones! Some of them have gone into 
foundation walls, and others have been 
made into studios. To-day we have the 
fifty acres that can be worked by machin- 
ery from end to end, and we've got the 
machines—tractors, diggers, and so on. 
fee the farm is paying for itself every 
it” 

Between twenty and thirty thousand 
feet of lumber are cut on the property 
every year for use in construction. The 
Colony has its own sawmill now. Every- 
thing that has to do with the working up 
of lumber is done on the place. In the 
autumn it is Mrs. MacDowell who goes 
into the woods, and selects and marks the 
trees that are to be taken out during the 
winter for building the following spring! 

So, toward the close of my talk with 
Mrs. MacDowell I said something about 
her having won a great victory. 

“It’s the victory of an idea!” she 
returned quickly. ‘I’ve done the best I 
could. That’s the victory so far as 1 am 
concerned.” 

‘“‘It seems to me you've accomplished 
the impossible. ” | 

“Not at all,”’ was the earnest answer. 
** Anything ts possible! P’ve really come to 
believe that. If you only believe in your 
cause, in yourself, and if you plod on, you 
can make anything happen! Whatever 
I’ve accomplished has come about simply 
by never letting go of a thing, once I had 
made up my mind to do it. 

‘‘That, it seems to me, is the secret of 
my achievement. Do the thing that is 
right next your hand to be done; but keep 

our vision clear. Look ahead! Plan! 

ut don’t let dreams of to-morrow make 
you overlook the small, tedious duties of 
to-day. And if the fulfillment of your 
dream seems altogether remote, don’t let 
that discourage you! Keepon going! You 
can’t expect miracles to happen to-morrow 
unless you keep on plodding to-day! 

“They say that Edward MacDowell 
was a man of genius. I knew he had 
noble talents. His career, if nothing 
else, would have taught me what plodding 
can do. For he was a plodder too—a 
tiger, a horse for work. 

‘“‘And plodding brings happiness, too. 
To spend and be spent in the cause that is 
nearest your heart—there is no greater 


joy!” 


HERE remains to be told one more 

event, a kind of miracle 1n a life which 
seems to me full of miracles. On Decem- 
ber 21st, 1923, Mrs. MacDowell was in a 
taxicab accident in New York. Thrown 
upward against the roof and then to the 
floor of the cab, she was terribly shaken 
and broken. Upon being brought back to 
consciousness she was taken to her hotel 
in another cab. With the aid of one of 
her crutches, the one that had not been 
broken in the accident, she managed to 
walk to the elevator. 

Among other injuries, the doctor found 
that she had suffered three broken ribs. 
She was put in a plaster cast on a narrow 
palletlike bed, and for weeks no hope was 
entertained for her recovery. 


+b be bh + 


says 


At this time, when it was not believed 
that she could live, Mrs. MacDowell 
summoned to conferences at her bedside 
various co-workers and assistants—it was 
practically a directors’ meeting—at which, 
painfully, she gave information, advice, 
outlining certain matters that had to do 
with carrying on her work. 

And that same afternoon, she called to 


‘her bedside a faithful woman attendant 


who had been with her for many years. 
This companion was known as “ Nursie.” 

*“Nursie,”’ whispered Mrs. MacDowell, 
‘I don’t want you to think I’m going to 
die! I’m not! My work isn’t done yet. 
I’ve got to get up and go on.” 

For three months and two weeks she 
lay there. No one else had much hope that 
her prediction was to be fulfilled. But in 
the end she did get up, and she had been 
going on ever since! 

At one point in my conversation with 
Mrs. MacDowell, I asked her how it 
happened that she was no longer using her 
crutches. ‘‘My lameness is better,” she 
said. “I’m practically well.”’ And she 
told me how this had come about. 


bd [i SEEMS too incredible to relate, ”’ she 

observed. “‘ But the taxi accident must 
have worked a cure! At first, when I was 
just getting around I could scarcely stand 
the pain. It was excruciating, worse than 
anything I had experienced in fifteen 
years. Then the pain subsided. For a 
month or two I went on as usual. Then I 
found that I was putting my weight on the 
crutches less and less. J put away the 
crutches! As I say, I’m well!” 

One specialist consulted in this matter 
that this seemingly miraculous 
recovery was brought about by the break- 
ing of certain adhesions that had devel- 
oped as a result of the injury and strain of 
years before. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
MacDowell. “After all these years to find 
myself as light on my feet as many per- 
sons younger than L. Why, I’ve lived 
through again that same thrill I had as 
a girl when I put away my crutches and 
realized that I was free! Again I felt 
like a bird. I wanted to go on a long 
tramp, to run! 

““Now, they say I’m tired out with all 
these years of work and the rough treat- 
ment that taxi gave me. But I’m not! 
They want me to go to Europe, and take 
a year to recuperate! Isn’t it nonsense? 
As though I had a year to spare! Here, 
this Colony, this child of mine, has almost 
grown up to be a man, and they want me 
to leave it for a year! No! Everything 
that has happened is such a wonderful 
encouragement to go on! 

‘‘And I’m going on,” she concluded 
softly. She laughed. “I'll never quit 
until the three-hundred-thousand-dollar 
endowment fund 1s raised. We'll get it! 
I’m sure of it! We must!”’ 

And when you see the increasing recog- 
nition and support with which her great 
work is meeting, you do not doubt that 
her dream will be speedily realized. Last 
year a committee of distinguished men 
and women awarded to Mrs. MacDowell 
the five thousand dollars to be given to 
that American woman who had made the 
greatest contribution to the country’s 
artistic, philanthropic, or scientific ad- 
vancement during the year 1923. 
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Product Of GENERAL Motors 


Greater Beauty 


Plus Finer Performance 
Plus Lower Price 
Not one -- But All Three 


The Oldsmobile Sedan is actually in a class by itself— 

an unmatched value. Comparison and demonstration 

prove absolutely that no other automobile offers you 

such Beauty—such Performance—at such a Low Price. 
Touring $875; Coach $950; Sedan $1025. Prices f.o.b. Lansing, plustax. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


OLDSMOBILE SIX 
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Moock Price 


Not onc-- But All Three 


Build 
a Future 
With Bonds 


S appear brightest 
when there is promise 
that fondest hopes will be 


realized. 


You can build a future that 
will bring financial indepen- 
dence—a year abroad—a 
new home—educational 
advantages for sons and 
daughters. 


These are positive facts in the 
experience of many investors 
in Straus Bonds who, years 
ago, began to build their 
futures with these safe invest- 
ments. 


Your plans will be safe- 
guarded, too, by invest- 
ing in these premier first 
mortgage securities, se- 
lected by a nation-wide 
lending organization 
unequalled in its spe- 
cialized knowledge and . 
experience. 


These bonds always 
pay the highest interest 
return compatible with 
Straus Safety — 6%, or 
even better, under pres- 
ent conditions. 


Write today for our free 
booklet. It will show you how 
to plan a program of sound 
investment that will builda 
future of financial indepen- 
dence. Ask for | 


BOOKLET K-1521 


The Straus Hallmark on a 


bond stamps itatonceas the 
premier real estate security. 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
505 kifth Avenue 
at goth St, 
New YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


@ 1925—8. W. 8. & Co., Ine. 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd, 

CHICAGO 
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THE FAMILY S MONEY 


Your Budget Can’t Possibly Budge Unless 
You Give It a Chance 


By Evelyn Branch Nichols 


Assistant Cashier, Eastern Exchange Bank, 
New York City 


partment of a New York bank, I 
daily come in contact with all sorts of 
eople with all sorts of money problems. 
Boi ed down to the main issue, however, 
these thousand and one problems all 
resolve themselves into the same ques- 
tion: How can [ feel independent on a 
small salary? 

“T am sick of chasing bills that I never 
quite catch up with,” says one man. 

“‘We manage to keep out of debt,” 
says another; “‘but I shudder to think 
what would happen to my family if I 
got laid up.” 

To all these and countless others, I 
answer: ‘‘There is a way for the small- 
salaried man or woman to achieve a 
feeling of security, but it is rocky going 
for the first few laps of the journey. It 
starts with a checking account.” 

This invariably brings the same objec- 
tions: “Most banks here require a sub- 
stantial deposit before they will allow you 
to open a checking account. How am I 

oing to get the hundred, or perhaps two 
re red, dollars which must be kept on 
deposit?”’ . : | 

‘Save it!” I reply. | 
And right here comes the point of the 
whole business. You start with a definite 
object for which to save. 

Most folks begin by telling me flatly 
that they cannot save. But when given 
a definite, desirable object, they usually 
find that they can and do save. 

The main thing 1s to decide upon a 
regular sum—not too much at first—and 
put it in the bank the minute you get 
your pay envelope. Don’t even wait to 
pay bills, or to make necessary purchases. 
Perhaps you will come out short the first 
time or so, but you will soon learn to 
adjust your expenditures to take care of 
your savings panes Maybe you can 
spare only a dollar a week. The amount 
is not the important thing, the regularity 
with which you deposit it 1s supremely 
important. . 


[: MY work as head of the thrift de- 


S SOON as you have a checking ac- 

count, begin to use it. Make it an 
ironclad rule to pay all bills of any size by 
check. Thus, by turning through your 
stubs, you can always see where and when 
your money went. Also, every time you 
make a check, be sure to deduct the 
amount from your balance. This will 
enable you to tell at a glance just how 
much you have left to draw on—an essen- 
tial item. 

In the second place, carry in your purse 
only enough cash to cover your 1mmediate 
daily expenses. If you are a business man 
or woman, this means just enough for 
lunch and car fare, with possibly a small 
margin for an emergency. If there 1s 
extra money in your pocket, all sorts of 


things will happen to take it out: small 
loans that folks so frequently forget to 
return, joining friends who indulge in 
more expensive lunches than you can 
afford, and so on. 

More important still, if there is no 
money in your purse, you won’t be likely 
to pick up “bargains” which you will 
later wish back in the shop. Writing out 
a check is a much more complicated 
matter than taking money out of your 
pocketbook and passing it over the coun- 
ter. 
What I have just said about having 
extra money at hand applies equally to 
the housekeeper. Cash in a _ bureau 
drawer, or in a purse that lies on the 
kitchen shelf, has a way of sneaking 
through the back door in an amazingl 
short time. Unconsidered purchases chich 
seem at the time an economy frequently 
turn out to be quite the reverse. ee 
ence will tell you just about the amount 
you will need in the house for the week. | 


FTER I have “sold” the idea of a check- 
ing account to my clients, my second 
step is to persuade them to adopt a budget, 


- experiment with it until it works, and 


then stick to it! But don’t get the notion 
that any ready-made budget will exactly 


.fit your case. You can start with mine, 


or with anybody else’s, but before a 
buc'get works for you, you will have to 
work for it. If you persist honestly and 
intelligently, however, taking up your 
budget here, and letting it out there, you 
will find presently that it goes like clock- 
work! 

There are, however, certain principles 
that will apply in working out any budget. 
Let’s be specific, and take the case of a 
family of three, say, with an income 
of $2,000, in the average small town. 
Ten per cent, or $200, should go into 
investment and savings. For operating 
expenses—which include rent, taxes, 
upkeep, and somebody fn once a week to 
help with the heavy laundry and clean- 
ing—allow thirty-five per cent. Twenty- 
two per cent for food gives about $37 a 
month for the table. With careful buy- 
ing, thirteen per cent can be made to 
cover clothing for the family. I would 
allow seventeen per cent for what I call 
advancement. Unde this head come 
provision for doctor and dentist bills, 
education, books, and gifts. Finally, I 
always insist upon a luxury fund. Three 
per cent, or sixty dollars, will make pos- 
sible several trips to the theatre, or other 
small extravagances. 

Remember, however, that this, or any 
other budget, 1s guaranteed not to work 
unless you do your share. But remember, 
also, that with your honest cooperation 
there isn’t a chance for your budget to 
fail to make good. 
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Happiness Now 


By Booth Tarkington 


WO or three vears ago, one of 


those little stories that go over 
the country came from a Boston 
clergyman of conspicuous ve- 
racity. 

On a New England country road he met 
an aged man who had been bedridden for 
several months, but was now up and about 
again. ‘‘I’m delighted to see you looking 
so well,” the minister said. “I hope 
you's e entirely recovered your health.” 

‘Vm getting along fne, thank you, 
Doctor.” 

“Have vou a good appetite?” 

“Appetite? I should say I have! Never 
eat so much in all my born days!” 

“You sleep well?’ 

“Sleep?” the aged man_ exclaimed. 
“Never slept so good in my whole life! 
I’m in fine health, octor, hne!”) Then he 
added cheerfully: ‘ "Course I’ve lost my 
mind, but I don’t miss it.’ 

Now I have heard kind-hearted people 
laugh at this little story—even kind- 
hearted people who knew the aged man 
himself and were aware of the calamity 
that had befallen him. Nor, hearing their 
laughter, did [ find the laughers less kind- 
hearted than I had thought them, nor 
were they so. Nevertheless, there was 
something in their mirth that brought me 
to a question: How does it come about 
that gentle people can sometimes find 

calamity evocative not of their sympa- 
thetic pain but actually of their humor? 
And since tender-hearted people could not 
laugh at what they look upon as a 
calamity, the question may be put in 
another way: When do we feel that a 
calamity is mot a calamity? 

For the answer, | would go down to the 
village drug store opposite the post office. 
There the wise men collect before “ mail 
time” every afternoon, and there, if vou 
so often enough and hsten long enough, 
you can hear anything. You will not need 
to go often, however, or listen long in 
order to hear something bearing upon the 
question about calamity. 

“Yes, sir,” one of the wise men tells the 
others; “George Thompson put every 
cent he had in the world into that mill, and 
now it’s up and burned to the ground 
without a cent of insurance. Not a single 
cent! All George has got left between him 
and the poorhouse is that old nineteen- 
hundred-and-ten Ford he comes to town 
in, and his wife says he still owes for iv. 
Yes, sir; sixty-four years old, and poor as 
the day he was born! They tell me his 
Wife is taking on something terrible. 
Neighbors say she just sets in the house 
with her head in her hands—kind of rocks 


back and forward, moaning-like—and she 
hasn’t had a mouthful of nourishment 
since the hre, day-before-yesterday noon. 

They can’t coax her to. She thought she 
and George were all fixed for their old age 

with that mill, and now it’s gone, and 
they’re no better than beggars. She savs 
she just hopes to die. I certainly am sorry 
for that poor woman!” 

“Yes, and for poor old George too,” a 
listener adds. “It’s a pretty dreadful 
thing to put all your eggs in one basket, 
the way George did, and then drop the 
basket. [ certainly am sorry for George 
‘Thompson.” 

“For George!” the narrator of the mis- 
fortune exclaims incredulously. ‘* Sorry 
for George? Why, to hear George talk 
you'd think he was going to have that 
mill rebuilt and working away again in- 
side of a week! He’s got no more sense 
of what’s happened to him than a rabbit, 
and vou’d think he was pretty near a 
millionaire right now, to listen to him. 
He’s talking just as big about all what he’s 
going to do as he ever did. It’s the old 
lady /’m sorry for; but George—my stars, 
man, don’t waste no pity on George!” 

‘The inference here seems to be that we 
need not feel sorry for sufferers who do 
not suffer (so to sav), and we may draw 
the same conclusion from the laughter of 
the kind-hearted people who heard the 
story of the aged man’s losing his mind 
without being troubled by the loss. In 
each instance, calamity has befallen a 
person who seems unaware of its gravity, 
and remains as cheerful after the mis- 
fortune as before. We may be astounded 
by such cheerfulness; we may be amused 
by the incongruity of it; we may be, in- 
deed, contemptuous of it, or even horri- 
hed by it; but so long as the victim retains 
it we seem to feel that we may properly be 
at least as cheerful as he 1s. 

But this seems to imply another ques- 
tion: When the victim) of calamity 
realizes his misfortune, yet retains his 
good spirits, do we feel that he has not 
really suffered a loss at all? And again for 
the answer [ would walk down to the 
village drug store and listen. 


TROUBLED woman holding a sturdy 

little girl tightly by the hand buys a 
cough remedy” over the counter. “It 
scared me so,” she tells the druggist, “I 
came night down to get something for 
little Rita.” 

“Has she been coughing very hard?” 
the druggist asks. 

“No, not so very,” 
“She only 


ce 


the mother 


coughed a few times. this 


admits. 


morning, and it might of been a cough 
from the stomach at that, because she 

ut too much molasses on her cakes for 
fete but with anything like what’s 
happened right next door, I expect I’m a 
little jumpy, and any kind of a cough from 
Rita scares me. Only nine days ago little 
Fanny Potter was playing with Rita in our 
back yard, and you wouldn’t thought she 
could ever have a thing the matter with 
her. Nine days ago—and now she’s gone! 
No wonder I don’t like to hear Rita cough, 
don’t you think so, Mr. Grewe?” 

“Oh, I don’t expect her cough’ S so very 
serious,” the druggist returns. ‘‘ How 1s 
Mrs. Potter taking her loss?” 

“Oh, my!” Rita’s mother moans. ‘I 
saw her for just a minute and I can’t bear 
to think of her, vet I can’t get her face out 
of my mind for a single minute. The 
minister's been there four or five times, 
working with her; but her family all say 
it hasn’t done a bit of good, so far. If she 
could only be ike Mrs. Will Trueblood! 

“When the Truebloods lost their little 
boy, two vears ago, of course Mrs. True- 
blood said she missed him terribly and all, 
but her faith upheld her. She said she 
knew little Jumor was a bright angel, 
happv in heaven, and it would be impious 
to mourn him overmuch. She could smile 
and not cry when she spoke of him, al- 
most neht after the funeral, and it wasn't 
painful at all to go there and talk with her 
about it. In fact, she was so calm in her 
mind, it was an inspiration and almost a 

sleasure, you might say, to talk to her. 
iG poor Mrs. Potter could only take her 
loss that way, we'd all feel a great deal 
better about te, Mr. Grewe.” 

Mr. Grewe agrees. ‘Yes, I wish she 
could. She’s a good woman and I hate to 
think of her in so much trouble.” 


TIS usually safe to draw general con- 
clusions from the conversations in our 
village drug store, because most of the 
people who talk there are like most other 
people anywhere in the country, and so, 
interpreting this little dialogue over the 
counter, we find that if the faith of a 
bereft mother (or perhaps her ‘‘philoso- 
phy’) helps her to withstand her grief, 
we can think of her almost cheerfully. 
And as what we sy mpathetic ally lament, 
when friends of ours “lose their money,” 
is not the loss of the money, so, when a 
mother is bereft, it is not the death of the 
child that we most deeply deplore. What 
we ‘can’t bear to think of” is the un- 
happiness caused by the loss. 
t ar—tes( then, (that for people in a 
state of bereavement, we suffer not in 
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proportion to the extent of the bereave- 
ment itself but in proportion to the amount 
of pain we think it brings them; and that, 
so far as our sympathies are concerned, 
we do seem to feel that the victim of 
calamity has suffered no loss at all if he 
has not lost his happiness. In other words, 
if we accept the verdict of our feelings, 
there is no loss except the loss of happiness, 
and so long as a man retains his happiness 
he can lose nothing, no matter what 
happens to him. 

Noe thinking this over, I came to more 

uestions: But if a man loses his life? 
Don's we look upon that as a loss of 
itself? Don’t we feel that then he loses 
anything except happiness? And again 
searching light, I walked down once more 
to the village at “‘mail time.” 

I reached the drug store just in time to 
save my straw hat from ruin. A thunder- 
storm had been threatening the country- 
side for an hour, and then, after pretending 
to go away, it suddenly swung down 
venomously upon our little town beside 
the river. It was one of those storms that 
appear to have personal intentions; it 
seemed to mean to wash the village into 
the river, meanwhile searching the place 
with lightning and cursing the inhabitants 
in the outrageous voice of immediate 
thunder. One of the wickedest discharges 
appeared to be meant 
for me in particular— 
the floods descended, 
and with them a flash 
of intolerable light 
that seemed to ex- 
plode upon my very 
eyes as | entered the 
drug store. “Murder!” 
I gasped, and leaned 
against the counter. 

“What you makin’ 
such a fuss about?”’ 
old Mr. Jezmiller 
asked brusquely. Mr. 
Jezmiller is one of our 
wise men, a former 
livery-stable owner, 
retired from business 
on account of auto- 
mobiles, and crusty. 
‘‘Nobody ain’t mur- 
dered you yet, has 
they? So what call 
you got to be hollerin’ 
murder’ for, then, 
sence they ain’t?” 

“T meant the light- 
ning,” I explained. 
“It must have struck 
very close by.” 

“Didn’t strike you, 
did it?” he said. 

“No, it didn’t, but 
I thought—” 

Mr. Jezmiller  in- 
terrupted me. ‘‘You 
‘thought,’ did you? 
Well, the second you 
knowed you was 
thinkin’ you knowed 
you wasn’t struck, so 
what’s the use your 
makin’ all this here 
fuss about it? One 
thing I never did have 
no patience with, it’s 
people that set UP 2 pyora ay gers 
squawkin’ over a lit- “ 
tle thunder and light- 
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ning. My soul! If you’re struck, you’re 
struck; hata all there is ¢o it. If you ain’t, 
you ain’t; and so long as you ain’t, what 
in the name o’ conscience are you frettin’ 
about?” 

I interposed an objection. “But that 
stroke was so close I don’t think I was 
quite sure it hadn’t hit me; that is, I 
wasn’t sure soon enough to keep from 
being nervous about it.’ 

“Why, certainly you was,” he said. 
“You knowed you was scared, and long 
as you know anything at all you know 
lightning ain’t hit you, because if it hits 
you, you don’t know nothing. That’s the 

urest kind of logic there is! When 
ficheiie hits you, it don’t give you no 
time to worry about it. Lightning’s sup- 
posed to be kind of quick! Am I mght?”’ 

He appealed not to me but to a group of 
three or four of our wise men who stood 
near by looking out at the tumultuous 
water from the sky. They seemed to feel 
that he was right, and he continued: 
“What I always used to tell my first wife 
about a thunder shower, I used to say, 
‘My goodness, ain’t you got a single bit 0’ 
gumption?’ She was so ’fraid o’ lightnin 
she’d always go put on her rubbers wad 
stand with her feet in two glass fruit 
dishes in the middle of the sitting-room as 
long as she could hear it sianiler. ‘My 


soul, woman!’ I’d say to her. ‘Lightning’: 
the one thing that don’t give you time 
enough to worry about what’s takin’ you 
off. So why don’t you behave like me, 
and get the good out of it by enjyoyin’ of 
yourself a-lookin’ at it?’” 

““That’s so,” Mr. Watson, the retired 
township assessor, agreed. “‘Yet I did 
have a second cousin get struck by 
lightning once I was right sorry for. He 
was a fine young man and left a wife and 
four little children. Yes, sir, I was right 
sorry for him.” 


M R. JEZMILLER seemed to feel himself 
challenged. “I bet you didn’t,”” he said 
testily. “You think you did; but 1t wasn't 
him you was sorry for; it was his wife and 
children. He never had no time to suffer.” 


“IT was sorry for him though,”’ Mr. 
Watson insisted stubbornly. ‘“‘I said I 


was, and I was. I was sorrier for him than 
I was for his family. He left them mght 
well off, and after they got over missing 
him a little while they had no special 
cause to trouble. But he was a man just 
getting ready to enjoy his life first rate. 
He’d been nominated for county treasurer 
that very spring, and he was sure to get 
elected. He was looking forward to it, and 
going to move to a nice house up at the 
county seat and have a big time and all, 
and he was what you 
might call kind of a 
happy-natured man, 
mayo: Do you mean 

to tell me, Mr. Jez- 

miller, that I don’t 

know what I’m talk- 

ing about when I say 

was sorry for a 
man like that when 
he got struck by light- 
ning!” 

“No,” his opponent 
admitted. ‘‘In view 
of his likely goin’ to 
enjoy makin’ a lot of 
money out of the 
county treasurership 
and all, it seems like a 
chard case, and you 
got a right to claim 
you was sorry he had 
to miss what he was 
lookin’ forward to so 
much. But what / 
say 1s: So far as just 
his gettin’ hit by 
lightning goes, you 
wasn’t sorry about 
that, or, if you was, 
you didn’t Bite good 
sense. It’s like a boy, 
for instance, lookin’ 
forward to show day. 
Suppose his mother 
lets him oversleep 
that morning, and he 
misses the circus pa- 
rade. You don’t fee! 
sorry for him because 
he was asleep; you 
only feel sorry for him 
account of his missin’ 
the parade. Well, 
gettin’ struck by 
lightning is prob'ly 
just about like goin’ 

_ to sleep mght quick. 
~ You wasn’t sorry for 
your cousin because 
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he done that; you was only sorry about 
what he missed on account of tt.” 

‘*T guess so,” Mr. Watson said placably. 
**T presume you're right.” 

“You know I’m right!” Mr. Jezmiller 
corrected him. “‘Why ain’t you man 
enough to say so?” 

** All right,” said the humbled Watson. 
**T know you are.” 

Now if Mr. Watson was well founded in 
this admission, and if Mr. Jezmiller was 
indeed right, then we look upon even the 
loss of life as of itself no loss to the loser. 
We say of a good citizen who has died that 
he was “‘a loss to the community,” but it 
is then the community that we are sorr 
for; and sometimes we deplore the death 
of a useful man, saying, “‘He would have 
done so much good if he had lived;” but 
here again we lament for the survivors 
who lack his ministrations. 

It is true that we may also feel sorry for 
such a man himself; but that 1s because we 
feel that doing good would have brought 
him happiness. A man may lose great 
opportunities, may lose his mind, may 
lose his liberty, his health, his life, his 
honor, or all of these and more; but if we 
think such loss entails no loss of his 
happiness, we feel no sympathetic suffer- 

inet or him. The verdict of our drug store is 
sh: for any individual there is no real loss 
whatever except the loss of his happiness. 

Long ago, in the village there was a boy 
who went away to wrestle with the 


populous world. He became a power in 
the land, accomplished many things for 
the good of his fellow men, and in time the 
village was mildly proud of him. Yet at 
the drug store a wise man said, one after- 
noon, ‘‘Of course he’s a big thing, and he’s 
done plenty of big works; but I bet he 
ain’t a cent’s worth happier than if he’d 
stayed right here like the rest of us, and 
never gone away.” 


NOTHER said reprovingly, “Ah, but 
there’s things worth more than happi- 
ness!” 

‘Are there?” the first said, with some 
satire. ‘What are they?” 

‘**How about success?” 

“Success? What’s a man go after 
success for, except because he thinks it'll 
make him happy? It don’t always make 
him happy; but he wouldn’t go after it 
unless he thought it was going to.” 

“Well, then, how about the feeling that 
you’ve done right? You know yourself a 
man’ll often sacrifice his happiness rather 
than have the feeling that he’s done 
wrong.’ 

“Yes, because he knows that, though 
maybe he’s going to feel pretty bad either 
way, he’ll feel better if he does right. He 
does right because he knows he’ll get more 
happiness out of it than if he did wrong. 
That’s pretty near the gist of the way all 


religions try to teach people how to live!9! 


They say, ‘Do right and you'll be happier 


‘*The Midlander’”’ is his latest book 


—not ju ust now, maybe, but 1 in the long 
run—than if you do wrong.’ 

‘‘The way religions try to get people to 
behave is by working it into their minds 
that a certain line of conduct is the only 
thing that can make ’em happy; and they 
call that certain line of conduct the ‘right’ 
way to behave. That’s because the old 
prophets of the religions were wise enough 
to see that no man ever did anything—not 
a single thing that he had any choice 
about—except because he believed that 
doing it was going to make him happier 
than if he did something else, or didn’t do 
anything at all.” 

“Whoa up!” the other party to the 
debate exclaimed. ‘‘Hold your horses a 
minute! How about a man that gets into 
a fight, for instance? Suppose you say 
something to me that makes me mad, and 
I hit you. Well, you’re bigger than I am, 
and I know mighty well that if I hit you 
you're going to hit me back—wallop me in 
the face maybe and make my nose bleed. 
Yet I’m so mad I don’t take time to think, 
I just let out with my fist and land on you, 
even though I know I’m going to get 
licked on account of it. Do y ou claim I do 
that to get more happiness?” 

“Certainly you do. You’ re so mad at 
me, just that minute, you can’t stand the 
suffering of not doing something to me. 
You hit’me because you think you'll get 
‘morehappiness outof hitting me than you 
will unhappiness (Continued on page 66) 


By Adele Ferguson Knight 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


LD MAN STORLEY came to 
the door of his barn and looked 
out expectantly. He still held 
in his hand the milk pails 
he had just lifted from their 

hooks, and he squinted to make quite 
sure of the identity of the driver whose 
wheels he had heard coming toward him 
on the North Road. 

With an eye to the future, and his own 
immediate gain, Old Man Storley had 
set his house on the turn of the road 
where it curved in a huge 5, coming over 
the pass that led from Lake Starlight to 
the larger Lake Transit, on whose border 
the railroad was laid. 

This position served a double purpose, 
for all. the ‘‘city folks’ who summered at 
Starlight must come or go via his house. 
as well as all the country people; and th 
cottagers who desired to be fed with { 
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She turned with a start when a man’s voice called her name 


The Flaming Hill — 


A love story 


produce could be reached directly with 
his milk and vegetables. Old Man Storley 
had a reputation among them for shrewd- 
ness; but they called it by a harsher name. 

The sound of hoofs on the road had been 
those of his own horse, driven by his 
vounger daughter, Mildred; and Old Man 
Storley continued to stand in the wide 
doorway until she had driven past him 
into the barn and, tossing the lines over 
the horse’s neck, had lightly jumped 
down. Then he transferred his gaze to the 
rear of the buggy, where a few limp sacks 
huddled. 

“Tum. Git rid of everythin’?” 

~ Nearly:all,” 

“What's left?” 

“The white turnips. 
‘em in summer. 
started.” 


‘der laconic rephes were puntata ee pyy 


Nobody wants 
lold you so before | 


storley was 
NE is A8 
nibers ! 


little jerks of sound as she tug 
straps and buckles in the process ® 
leasing the horse. Finally, she & 
forth into the field behind the bam 
hanging the harness in its place 
passed through. e. 

Her father had disappeared whet 
came back, and she lifted out ne 
turnips and with set lips droppé 
the floor. Then, gathering the ® 
sacks, she tossed hen in a comely 
crossed the road to the house. 

Her mother, rocking at 


the 


window, looked up from her ¢ 
her brow puckered a little. 
‘Sell everythin’?” she it 


‘“ Brought back the turm of ' | 
“Now, ain’t that a shame!" 
ore conversational th 


t did pit fer OF 
fer fve? Now, 
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father’ll be awful mad! His cucumbers is 
lots better’n anybody’s. He told yer 
ter git three fer ten.” 

The girl made no comment, going out 
to the kitchen for a drink of water. She 
pumped several seconds before the stream 
flowed. Then she drank deeply from the 
cracked teacup. 

**Wot’s the news?” Mrs. Storley called 
in raised accents when the San of the 
running water stilled. 

“*Only the fire.” 

**Oh, yes; how was it? Could you see 
any ain, or anythin’?”’ 

‘Ves, it’s gainin’! There’s quite a big 
strip along the side of Elephant that’s 
smokin’, and patches in several other 

laces. The people in the cottages at the 
oot of the mountain is gettin’ pretty 
scared. Two of the families aol over 
to Burgess Island last night, an’ all their 
men, young and old, has hes out all day 
fightin’ fre.” 

‘* Deary me, ain’t that awful! Smoky, 
I s’pose?” 

**Yes, makes you want ter cough. It’s 
a good thing there ain't been no wind, for 
it would spread somethin’ terrible.” 

The ail had tied on a clean gingham 
apron as she talked, and now she came to 
the door with a pan in her hand. 

‘*Has Adelaide fed the chickens?” she 
inquired. 

**No, Addie had to go to the store. I 
was all outer flour, and your father 
wanted some terbacca.” 

**Flour?” The girl fixed a sudden, long 
look upon her mother’s prohle. “‘Why, 
there’s a lot of flour in the barrel! I just 
looked in the pantry for a cookie.” 

‘*Now, Mil, ain’t yer had nothin’ ter 
eat all day? I told you twenty times ter 
take some bread along. Yer needn’t ter 
Bo hungry, even if yer don’t like ped- 

lin’.” 

**But why didn’t Adelaide wait till I 
come home?” persisted Mildred. ‘‘I 
could have druo ia ’s well ’s not.” 

Mrs. Storley did not lift her eyes, but 
continued to rock and dam. 

“I guess she jess wanted ter see the 
store or somethin’. She ain’t much on 
stayin’ home, Addie ain’t. She said we 
needed flour, an’ I didn’t look.” 


MILDRED stood a moment longer, her 
eyes on her mother’s averted face. 
Then sheturned back intothe kitchen, and, 
filling her pan, went out behind the house 
into the chicken yard. 

““Clucck! Clucckk!” She whistled and 
called, and within a moment the whole 
flock of Leghorns was about her feet. She 
smiled, as she scattered the grain, still 
chirruping, and her face lost its cold 
hardness and became young and girlish 
as she stood among them. 

Her arms were bare to the elbow, round 
and firm; her lithe body swayed and 
turned, as the grain flew in showers, and 
the westering sun illuminated her delicate 
face with a sheen of gladness. These 
chickens were her particular pets; she 
knew every one individually, and their 
snowy whiteness was a never-failing pleas- 
ure to her eye. 

All unaware of the picture she made, 
standing among them with that curious 
inner radiance which the sun revealed, 
she turned with a start when a man’s 
voice called her name. 


sé Mil ! LP 


“Oh! Ted!” She paused to flash a 
glance all about, to make sure no parental 
eyes were near. Then she came hastil 
through the wire gate, and latched it 
behind her. 

“You oughtn’ter come,” she told this 
visitor, who was still astride his horse, 
having ridden across the pasture. He 
laughed easily, reassuringly, and de- 
scended, the loop of the reins over his arm. 

“Oh, that’s all right. Your dad’s 
milkin’. I see him as I come along.” 

“But you know he told you not to 
come. He ain’t one to say somethin’ he 
don’t mean.” 

“I know; but I ain’t seen you for three 
days. He or nobody else has the night to 
starve a man from just lookin’.” 


HE flushed slowly under his gaze, and 

turned her face away after a moment, 
for his eves were hard to meet. He was 
big and blond and boyish, with clear blue 
eyes, and a great lock of shiny hair on his 
forehead showing under his old felt hat. 
He continued to look at her, but he did 
not touch her. : 

‘Just seen Addie down to the store,” 
he announced, and smiled with masculine 
happiness as he saw her face faintly 
harden. 

“Yes; Ma said she went down.”’ 

** Addie’s a mighty pretty girl.” 

She stooped to pull a long bit of 
timothy from its root, and when she stood 
up she lifted her gaze straight to his. 

“Adelaide is the prettiest girl in the 
whole place,” she said, “‘’n’ everybody 
knows it.” Then, with a new steadiness, 
“It don’t need your word to make me 
know that.” 

He caught her hand in both his own as 
he came close, and the shine in his eyes 
was more difficult to meet than before. 

“Pshaw, you know I was only foolin’! 
Prettiest, maybe, but can’t hold a candle 
to you, Mil, for pure loveliness. There 
ain’t a man or boy in the whole place as 
wouldn’t back me up when it come to 
comparin’ for love- 
liness. Your eyes is 
so clear, and no fear 
in ’em ever, an’ that 
turn of your cheek, 
an’ your—your soft 
hair on your fore- 
head! Gee, I think 
of ’em night an’ day, 
wherever I be; an’ | 
just can’t keep away 
—you know if can’t. 
Aw, what’s the mat- 
ter? You act so 
hard and cold-like. 
Can’t you = soften 
enough to give me 
just one little look 
of yourself to take 
away with me?” 

But she freed her 
hand, and_ pushed 
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him gently but firmly from her with hands 
on his breast. 

“You must go. Yes, right now! Pa 
is awful when he don’t git obeyed. It 
makes me all crinkly inside when you 
come. I— Qh, go, sledae. please!” 

He swept her close in sudden, swift 
arms, and she yielded for a single joyous 
breath. Then she was begging hint again 
to be gone. 

He 


He dropped his arms abruptly. 
frowned a little. 

“Aw, shucks! Who’s afraid of your old 
man? Well, suppose he did say I sha’n’t 
come near his girls? Wasn’t it Addie he 
was talkin’ about? ’Tain’t anythin’ I 
did, only his cussedness. Addie ain’t 
afraid to talk ter me, or to be with me, 
neither. She asked me to-day down to the 
store to come up an’ see her. She likes 
me. You are too scared. I thought you 
had more courage. I’m disappointed.” 

For a brief second her eyes were like 
black shining spots in a white sheet. She 
bent and picked up the pan she had 
dropped. Rising, she looked at him over 
her shoulder as she turned away. 

‘“Not so much disappointed as I am, 
perhaps,” she said, and went quickly into 
the house. 

Ted Miller said something inarticulate, 
and strode a step or two forward. But 
on evident second thought he mounted 
and cantered away across the fields. 


MBS. STORLEY wasin the kitchen, and 
as her daughter entered, the mother 
fixed accusing eyes upon her. 

“Who was that you was talkin’ ter?” 

“Ted Miller.” 

“Now, Mil, you know what your 
father said. He’s forbid Ted comin’ here, 
ever since he had the nerve to tell your 
father he oughten ter let you ride that 
wild colt. The nerve of him, dictatin’ 


ter your father. I don’t blame him fer 
bein’ mad all through. Ted Miller, huh!” 

Mildred began to set the table for 
supper. 


Old Man _ Storley 
came to the door of 
his barn and looked 
out expectantly 
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** Now, Mil, you ain’t 
answerin’. I want ter 
know what he said. 
Was he wantin’ Ade- 
laide?” 


A faint hesitation: A\\\ AD 
“Maybe.” ( CoN M/F 
“Well, he’s. really \ ARN 
her beau, I s’pose. I ) PA 

don’t think you got | 


any call keepin’ him 
standin’ round when 
you know she’s down to 
the store. She sez to me 
the other day she fan- 
cied you was tryin. to 
git Led Miller away 
from her. 

“She’s terrible pretty, 
Addie is, an’ any man 
as gits her is lucky. 
She’s older’n you. She’s 
got ter have her chanct 
frst. It ain’t jess right 
down respectable to 
fhsh around fer your 
sister’s beau.” 

Knives and forks 
were rattling on the 
table now. Mrs. Stor- 
ley turned sharply: 

‘““D’yer hear me?” 

ya Ea 

“Well, you ’member 
what I say. Your 
father’ll half kill that 
feller if he catches him 
on his land. They had 
an awful time when he 
told him to keep away, 
you know they did. 
Did Ted speak of Ad- 
die?” 

se Vea” 

“Did he see her 
down to the store? I 
kinder fancied she went 
down in the chance er 
seein’ him.” 

se Ves.” 

“He did see her? 
Well, ain’t that funny 
now, his comin’ up this 
way without her? But 
maybe he was afraid 
ver father would see 
him comin? up— with 
Addie.” 

“IT don’t think he’s 
afraid of Pa, or no- 
body.” 


YY HO ain’t afraid 
of me?’’ de- 
manded the head of the 
house, coming in with 
dripping hands and 
face, and proceeding to 
rub both briskly on the 
towel behind the sink. No 

“Who you talkin’ ’bout, Mil?” 

“Ted Miller.” 

Old Man Storley stopped his ablutions 
abruptly. He looked at his daughter 
under close-drawn brows. 

*'Ted Miller been here again?’ 

No answer. Mrs. Storley cast an 
anxious glance at her daughter, but with- 
out turning around. Mildred was cutting 
the bread. 

“Mil! D’yer hear me?” 

Ve rar 


answer. 


’ 


“Can't you speak? 
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“Well, ain’t yer got no tongue?” 

Mildred Storley turned slowly toward 
him. Her face was queerly white. Her 
look met his squarely but not dehantly. 

“Was Ted Miller here, I say?” 

“Why do you want to know? He’s not 
here now.” 

“Why? What a question. You know 
perfectly well I forbid him!” 

“Well?” 


Old Man Storley dropped the end of 
the towel with a jerk, his yaw shuttiael4Ac 


an audible snap. 


Ile’'s my beau, an’ I won't have any of 
your innocent airs, tryin’ ter lure him away, d’yer hear?’’ 


Sahar 


“He was here, then! 
What d’yer know about 
it? Come now, no 
nonsense!”’ 

“TIT know that Ted 
Miller would come al! 
the more if you said he 
couldn’t. What you 
heard me say was that 
Ted Miller wasn’t 


afraid of you or no- 


body.” 


}eOR a long moment 
only the sound of the 
eputvenn bacon. Then 
the smell of burning 
fat. Mrs. Storley 
turned hurriedly to res- 
cue the supper. Miul- 
dred returned to cut- 
ting bread. Her father 
crossed to her, gripped 
her shoulder roughly, 
and turned her around. 
She met his look again 
in that still, white way. 

“You hear me! | 
told Addie, and she 
obeyed. She knows 
where her bread comes 
from. I s’pose he’s con- 
nivin’ now ter git you 
ter let him talk ter Ad- 
die. This is none of 
your business, see? You 
keep out of it.” 

o reply. Old Man 
Storley saw himself re- 
flected in those un- 
wavering eyes. 

‘“*D’yer hear me?” 

See bac 

“You a-goin’ ter do 
what I say?” 

se No.”’ 

Old Man Storley 
lifted his arm. Mrs. 
Storley screamed 
faintly. Mildred did 
not move her eyes, and 
her father’s arm_ re- 
mained for a_ breath 
aloft. Then,  reluct- 
antly, he dropped it. 
He drew backward a 
single step, still looking 
at her. 

‘Darn yer eyes, just 
me all over again. No- 
body ain’t never yet 
forced a real Storley!” 
Then, returning to the 
case in hand: “But 
vou listen here, just 
the same; an’ you do 
what I say, what's 
more. This is Addie’s 
business, and my busi- 
ness, and Ted Miller’s business—yer see?” 

‘““And mine,” said Mildred distinctly, 
through those white lips. 

Her parent affected not to hear. He 
drop a into his place at the table. 

“Come, Ma? When do we eat? I’m 
not fer waitin’ long.” 

Mrs. Storley, greatly relieved, chattered 
as she set her lord’s supper before him. 


{pine up the path. The 
Wwung open to admit a girl 


in the early tWwenties—a big, dark-skinned 


The Flaming Hill, by ADELE FERGUSON KNIGHT 


girl, like her mother in contour and com- 
plexion, with carefully arranged hair, and 
eves that seemed to rest nowhere long. 

“Whew, it’s awful hot comin’ up the 
hill!’ she offered, as she dropped into a 
chair across the table from her father. 

‘*Where’s my flour?” inquired her 
mother. 

Addie affected a mild dismay: “There 
now, ain’t I the limit on forgettin’! I 
was so took up hearin’ ’bout the fre I for- 
cot "bout the flour.” 

“Um. Hear every mother’s son of the 
fellers has went,” commented Old Man 
Storley between bites. “Ain't one sizable 
chap left in the Center, eh?” 

***Course not.” Addie began her supper 
with eyes on her plate. 

**Didn’t see a single he-man down there, 
did ver?” Her father fhxed a sharp glance 
upon her. 

‘**No. Didn’t I jess tell ver everybody's 
gone?” But still Addie did not look up. 

‘“*Well, there’s one left. I hear Ted 
Miller was here inquirin’ fer you. An’, let 
me tell you, it was good you wasn’t here— 
or me neither.” 

But now Addie looked up, in a half- 
startled way. “Ted Miller? Here?” 

““Yaas.” drawled her father. ‘One 
perfectly able-bodied man as wasn’t at 
the fire. Willin’ ter let his neighbors do 
the fire-fightin’ while he hangs around 
lookin’ fer girls—huh!” 

‘““But I can’t see as how he could er 
come here,” persisted Addie, evidently 
thinking aloud. ‘He said he was on the 
way to the fire—” 

“Who said?” 

She caught back the mistake smoothly. 
‘‘Mrs. Topley said she seen him this 
mornin’, an’ he said he was startin’ fer the 
fire. He went over the South Road, nearer 
the place where they go up on Elephant.” 

Mildred passed out quietly into the 
early dusk beyond the door, and her 
sister's eves hardened visibly. 


*‘Have they found the men 


“Who saw Ted Miller here?” 
“*Mil and your mother.” | 


“Mil? I thought she was over to the 
lake?” 
“Yes. She come home little earlier’n 
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“What did he say?” 

“Why?” 

“T want ter know. Can’t you speak? 
He’s my beau, an’ I won’t have any of 
your innocent airs, tryin’ ter lure him 


usual. I told her, an’ I tell you again’’— away, d’yer hear? Did he say he was 


and the head of the family brought his fist 
down heavily on the table—“‘I ain’t a-goin’ 
ter have him lolhin’ round my girls.” 


Addie lost interest in her supper. After 
a moment she too went outdoors. The 
southern sky was faintly amber, with a 
broad streak of pink in the east from the 
sun that was below the horizon. A whip- 
poor-will called, and high in the west a 
gold star twinkled and watched. A faint 
smell of burning wood was in the air, and 
the outline of the mountains was less 
clear than usual. 

Addie found Mildred leaning on the 
bars, her bare arms crossed on the top 
rail. She was looking along the road that 
led to Starlight Lake, and she did not 
move when her sister came close. 

Addie went straight to the reason for 
her coming. 

“Was Led Miller here?” 


Miuldred nodded. 


that was missin':'’ Mildred asked... . 


goin’ ter the fire?”’ 
“eé No.”’ 
A throbbing pause, while the whip- 
oor-will reiterated 
He question a hun- 
dred times. 

“Seems awful 
funny he should 
come over this way, 
when I saw him 
start along the South 
. Road, an’ he said 
“ees he couldn’t stop a 
ace minute to talk, 

"cause he was in 
such a hurry to get 
to the boys. He'd 
been kept back 
helpin’ his father 
with a job. He was 
goin’ ter relieve the boys, an’ stay all 
night. Funny he didn’t mention tt.”’ 

““No more funny than the lie you told 
Pa ’bout not seein’ him.” 

“My land! Can you beat that! Could 
any body be such a ninny as to tell Pa such 
a thing? Why, I’d never set foot in the 
store again ’s long as I live!’ And Addie 
went indoors indignantly. 


A NIGHT of purple blackness, on whose 
velvet the stars were crowded together 
like gold seeds spread for drying. Grad- 
ually the haze deepened: dimming those 
stars. About nine o'clock a night breeze 
came over the hill from Searlighe: By 
midnight this had become a wind that 
was roaring through the pines and twist- 
ing the tops of the hardwoods savagely. 
It brought heavy smoke waves and the 


stars fled away. (Continued on page 183) 
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‘“‘I mean the ones on the top"’ 


The Most Remarkable Man 


I Have Ever Known 
By Albert Edward Wig gam 


" RE you going to rebuild?” asked 
the reporter. 
“Rebuild what?” returned 
Doctor John Harvey Kellogg. 
He was changing cars in Chi- 
cago for Battle Creek, Michigan, on the 
evening of February 2d, 1902. 

“Why, rebuild your sanitarium, re- 
plied the reporter. “Tt burned to the 
ground this morning.’ 

“TI didn’t know iam Certainly we will 
rebuild,” shot back the doctor instantly. 

‘““Case” (he called to his secretary, 
James T. Case, now a_ well-known 
surgeon), “‘tell the porter to bring us a 
table. I must draw plans for our new 
sanitarium.” 

Turning to the reporter, he announced, 
“You can say that work will begin to- 
morrow morning.” 

All night long the two men toiled away, 
the doctor making drawings and dictating 
ideas at the same time. When _ they 
landed at Battle Creek the next morning 
he had plans ready to submit to his 
colleagues and bankers. 

‘But we had nothing to offer the 
banks for security,” he told me, “except 
our faces and a pile of ashes.” 

‘‘Apparently that was enought I 
replied. 


WE WERE sitting on the porch of 
Doctor Kellogg’s home in Battle 
Creek, where 1s located the world-famous 
sanitarium that rose from the ashes of the 
one that went up in smoke on that Feb- 
ruary night twenty-three years ago. We 
had been talking together for five hours. 
I had met him at two in the afternoon, 
just as I was leaving the dining-room of 
the sanitarium, a few blocks away. 

“Come with me,” he had said at that 
time, - want to show you some experi- 
ments.’ 

““Have you had your luncheon?” I 
asked him. 

“Oh, no, no,” he answered, in_ his 
rapid-hre way. “That doesn’t matter. 
Come to think of it, I omitted my break- 
fast too. I had an emergency operation 
at four A. M., and I ae again this 
forenoon until eleven. Then I had a board 
meeting until just now. [ can eat some 
other time. Come ahead.” 

As we went down through the main 
corridor, the doctor made a side shot 
through a door labeled, ‘X-ray De- 
partment.” 

“What did the examination of Mrs. 
M. show?” he asked the doctor in charge. 
“Oh, that’s nothing serious... . And 
the boy from Alabama? . How do 
the plates look in the case of Mr. B.—, 
that British Columbia man? I think we 
can save him. Big executive; doesn’t 
know how to rest; eats too much. Many 
of them die twenty years too soon. 
These and a dozen more penetr. iting qes- 
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tions in a quiet, steady voice, and out we 
went down the hall. 

““Oh, just a moment in here,” said the 
doctor, as we passed his private office. 

“Ashley,” he called to his secretary, 
who with his four assistants does the 
correspondence work in the doctor’s busy 
othce, “tell Marshall to have those legal 
matters ready for me at once; call 
Doctors Roth and Boldvreff, and see if 
that apparatus we devised for collecting 
gastric juice from that dog is working; 
tell Mr. Bailey to make the bearing in 
that machine two millimeters smaller; 
I made some new calculations last night; 
—'phone the operating-room I will be 
there in the morning at nine; ask Mrs. 
Butler to get those Drench and German 
reports abstracted for my address next 
week at Ann Arbor; wire that  girl’s 
parents their daughter 1s doing fine w ork, 
and will make a splendid dietitian. 

All this, and more, without rush or 
hurry, and with two other department 
heads getting in a word now and then 
about matters on which they wanted ad- 
vice, for Doctor Kellogg is the directing 
head of the institution. 

“One secret of getting lots of work 
done,” Doctor Kellogg said as we left the 
building and got into his automobile, 
“is this: Finish a matter while you are at 
it. First, see the matter clearly; second, 
face the facts squarely; and, third, decide 
on some definite course of action.” 

As I watched this man of seventy-three 
handling his automobile like a bov of 
twenty, and as we came itn sight of the 
extensive plavground he has made for 
the children of Battle Creek in the big 
grove round his home, there rose in my 
mind the four pictures which, one of the 
sanitarium physicians who was for years 
his personal secretary had told me the 
previous evening, were but a few of the 
many pictures he would like to give to the 
world of his beloved chief, Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg. 


SYTHE first picture,” said the doctor, 
was when we were riding through 
the canyons of Mexico. Getting off his 
horse now and then, the doctor would 
stretch himself in the shade of some jut- 
ting rock and dictate a translation of a 
French work on diet, copies of which I was 
to rush back to the staff at Battle Creek. 

“The second picture is that of riding, 
again on horseback, through the moun- 
tains of Austria to a famous old hydriatic, 
or water-cure, institute, where the head 
physician of a hundred years ago had 
written an important book on hydro- 
therapy. The doctor had made the trip 
to obtain a copy, for one could not be had 
elsewhere. He borrowed the institution’s 
copy. All night he translated into English 
and dictated to me the contents of that 
book, and the next morning we returned 


it, having a copy of all of it that was 
worth while. 

“The third picture is that of an eve- 
ning about etght o'clock, when I told him 
my college work was getting so heavy | 
would have to resign as his secretarv. 
‘All mght, my boy,’ he satd, ‘but won't 
you take a little note for me before you 
go?’ At four o'clock the next moming | 
began to nod over his ‘little note,’ and 
he said, ‘Why, lad, I believe you are get- 
ting sleepy; better go to bed.” How coud 
I leave such a man? 

“The fourth picture ts chad of a group 
of surgeons on their way to a surgeons’ 
meeting, all of whom had at one time or 
another been secretaries to Doctor kel- 
logg; and we fell to comparing notes as 
to which one had taken the longest con- 
tinuous dictation from him. I seemed to 
have won the marathon with = tcenty 
hours’ uninterrupted dictation, with the 
doctor sitting in his summer underwear 


in a little mountain resort hotel in 
Colorado.” 


N ATTEMPTING, therefore, even the 


most meager interpretation of Doctor 
Kellogg, I am bewildered, as there are 
so many angles of approach. I might 
mention first, for instance, that he has 
practiced medicine fifty-one years, during 
which time he has performed 15,000 surgi- 
cal operations, had 277,000 patients at his 
sanitarium—and he has never received a 
medical fee! I might call attention to the 
fact that he has been the guiding spirit 
in building the great educational health 
institution of which he is now the superin- 
aeN that he 1s the “‘father’”’ of mod- 

n “breakfast foods;”’ that he has also 
pean oe a college where progress in 
health and the principles of biologie liv- 
ing are taught to several hundred young 
women; that he edits the oldest health 
journal in existence; that for sixteen years 
he ran a medical missionary college which 
graduated over two hundred students; 
that he has organized at his sanitarium 
a staff of forty-fhve physicians; that he 
also started a icc of nursing, from 
which more than a thousand students 
have been graduated; that he has written 
twenty scientihc and popular books, and 
collected a library of twenty thousand 
volumes in English, French, German, and 
Italian; that he has worked with two 
generations of doctors, and three genera- 
tions of secretaries—and even then there 
would be a score of astonishing activities 
not even touched upon. 

“There is only one Doctor Kellogg.” 
was the expression with which everyone 
had greeted me when I had asked for 
facts about this remarkable man. After 
I had come to know him well I found | 
fully agreed with them. 

In attempting, to present a picture of 
Doctor Kelley's unusual story, I want 
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to begin with one of the most interesting 
incidents of his boyhood, as it gives us a 
key to all his later character and develop- 
ment. 

‘When I was ten years old,” he told me, 
‘my mother asked me one day, ‘What are 
you going to make of yourself, Johnny ?’ 

“““Anycthing on earth, Mother,’ I re- 
plied, ‘except a doctor.’ 

“YT hated the thought of 
being a doctor. Even after 
I became a doctor I vowed 
I would never be a surgeon. 
The. sight of blood nau- 
seated me. But I had to 
overcome all these things 
later to follow what seemed 
to me a clear call. 

*“One day, shortly after 
my mother asked me that 
question, I saw in a twin- 
kling the vision of my life. 
I was sitting on the back 
steps of my parents’ little 
home here in Battle Creek, 
with my face buried in my 
hands, pondering over what 
my mother had said, and 
wondering what | should 
do. Suddenly I saw a 
brilliant picture—I suppose 
you would call it a day 
dream. The barn, woodpile, 
and other familiar objects 
had disappeared, and | 
seemed to see a wild place 
in the country, with a long 
road, down which dirty, 
unkemptchildren were pour- 
ing. They were pointing 
toward a schoolhouse, where 
I could see myself clearly, 
standing in the doorway, 
beckoning for them to come 
in. 


é 


“FISHAT picture always 
lived with me. It gave 
me the idea of my life work. 
I must prepare myself to 
ive a chance to children 
who had no chance. This 
has been -the passion and 
ambition of my life. This 
sanitarium and our college 
here and our Race Better- 
ment Foundation all have 
behind them that one great 
ideal. Mrs. Kellogg had the 
same ambition. At various 
times we took forty-two 
children into our own home 
to live—and we gave them 
an education and a chance.” 
‘““Were vou born in Battle 
Creek?” I asked. 

‘“T was born in Tyrone, 
Michigan, on February 26th, 
1852. When I was four 
vears old my parents moved 
to Battle Creek, and | have 
been here ever since. 

‘Father had a small store and a little 
broom factory. I didn’t have much of a 
chance, partly because I was small and 
puny, and partly because, until I was nine 
vears old, I was not allowed to learn to 
read. » 

“The reason for this will seem queer 
nowadays. My parents held a_ belief, 
with many others at that time, that the 
world was going to come to an end very 


self. 


result of that answer... . 


soon. So they deemed it a waste of time 
for me to learn to read. 

“However, at nine I got a chance to go 
to school for six weeks. I worked the 
rest of my education out myself, and was 
soon reading everything. I had to go to 
bed at nine; but I would wait until every- 
body was asleep, and then light my lamp 


a 


The writer of this article, Mr. Wiggam, is the author of two distin- 
guished popular scientific books, ‘*The New Decalogue of Science,”’ 
and ‘‘The Fruit of the Family Tree.’’ Both have been best-sellers in 
the non-fiction field. He probably knows, personally, more scien- 
tific men than any other American who is not a scientist him- 
Some time ago the Editor of ‘‘The American Magazine’’ 
asked Mr. Wiggam who was the most remarkable man he had ever 
met. ‘‘Dr. John Harvey Kellogg,’’ he replied. This interview is the 
Doctor Kellogg, whose picture is shown 
above, is head of the world-famous Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
has performed 15,000 surgical operations, and has received 277,000 
patients into his institution. In addition to this, he is the author of 
many books and the ‘‘father’’ of the modern flaked breakfast foods 


and read until one or two in the morning. 
‘One day, when I was eleven years old, 
I heard my father say, ‘It’s about time 
Johnny was becoming self-sustaining.’ 
“The next day I said to him, ‘Father, 
if you will pay me for what I do for you, 
] will pay you for what you do for me.’ 
So he let me go to werk in his broom fac- 
tory. Within two weeks I was eaming 
two dollars a day. I spent my first money 
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for Farr’s Ancient History in four vol- 
umes, and sat up often until the gray 
morning, reading every word over and 
over again. I have bought every school- 
book I ever had. I have earned my own 
way ever since I was eleven’ years 
old. When I was fourteen, my father 
gave me a watch. I carried it two days 
and took it back, and told 
him that because I hadn’t 
earned it, it seemed so 
heavy I could not carry it. 

““As I have said, I was 
very small and puny, and 
yet I was pretty strong. My 
folks didn’t think I would 
ever amount to much. But 
after working ten hours a 
day in the factory, just like 
a man, I then took care of 
several cows and_ horses. 
Boys nowadays might think 
that a bit tough. 


“@YNE day a thing oc- 
curred in the factory 
that has influenced the whole 
trend of my life. I was 
watching a man at a ma- 
chine which he worked with 
his foot, turning out brooms, 
one after the other. All 
day long he worked at that 
treadmill. I thought, ‘Why, 
that man is always doing 
the same thing over again!’ 
And I made up my mind 
then and there that would 
never get into any such rut. 
“This also gave me the 
idea that anything that was 
really ccorth doing was al- 
ways something new, and 
hard to do. I decided that 
if a thing was easy, anybody 
could do it—and it was no 
use to do things that any- 
body could do. So I set to 
work hunting up hard jobs. 
That idea took possession 
of me and ruled my life. 
If I found anything folks 
said couldn’t be done I was 
crazy to do it. If the bovs 
told me of a tree nobody 
could climb, I was bound I 
would get to the top of it— 
and did.” 
For a moment Doctor 
Kellogg was silent. Then 
he added, “‘I have never 
tackled an easy job in all 
my life.” 
How deeply ingrained 
this trait has always been 
in Doctor Kellogg’s char- 
acter 1s illustrated by an 
interesting incident related 
to me by Dr. A. B. Olsen, 
of the department of nerv- 
ous diseases of the sanita- 
rium, an incident which, 
Doctor Olsen said, had profoundly in- 
fluenced his entire life: 

“In front of the old sanitarium,” 
Doctor Olsen said, “was @ circular water 
fountain, perhaps twenty or twenty-fhve 
feet in diameter, which was surrounded by 
a narrow concrete path, on the outside of 
which-was a chain guard which hung in 
loops, between Csmall iron posts. On 
several occasions (Continued on page 117) 
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RE you going to rebuild?’ 
the reporter. 

“Rebuild what?” returned 

Doctor John Harvey Kellogg. 

He was changing cars in Chi- 
cago for Battle Creek, Michigan, on the 
evening of February 2d, 1902. 

“Why, rebuild your sanitarium,” re- 
plied the reporter. et: burned to the 
ground this morning.” 

“T didn’t know that. Certainly we will 
rebuild,” shot back the doctor instantly. 

.. “Case” (he called to his secretary, 
James T. Case, now a_ well-known 
surgeon), “tell the porter to bring us a 
table. I must draw plans for our new 
sanitarium.” 

Turning to the reporter, he announced, 
“You can say that work will begin to- 
morrow morning.” 

All night long the two men toiled away, 
the doctor making drawings and dictating 
ideas at the same time. When they 
landed at Battle Creek the next morning 
he had plans ready to submit to his 
colleagues and bankers. 

“But we had nothing to offer the 
banks for security,” he told me, ““except 
our faces and a pile of ashes.”’- 

‘Apparently that was enough!” I 
replied. 


WE WERE sitting on the porch of 
Doctor Kelloge’s home in Battle 
Creek, where is located the world-famous 
sanitarium that rose from the ashes of the 
one that went up in smoke on that Feb- 
ruary night twenty-three years ago. We 
had been talking together for five hours. 
I had met him at two in the afternoon, 
just as I was leaving the dining-room of 
the sanitarium, a few blocks away. 

Come with me,” he had said at that 
time, "I want to show you some experi- 
ments.’ 

““Have you had your luncheon?” I 
asked him. 

“Oh, no, no,” he answered, in_ his 
rapid-fre way. ‘““That doesn’t matter. 
Come to think of it, I omitted my break- 
fast too. I had an emergency operation 
at four a. M., and | ae ain this 
forenoon until eleven. Then I had a board 
meeting until just now. I can eat some 
other time. Come ahead.” 

As we went down through the main 
corridor, the doctor made a side shot 
through a door labeled, ‘X-ray De- 
partment.” 

“What did the examination of Mrs. 
M. show?” he asked the doctor in charge. 
“Oh, that’s nothing serious. . And 
the boy from Alabama? . Haw de 
the plates look in the case of Mr. B.—, 
that British Columbia man? I think we 
can save him. Big executive; doesn’t 
know how to rest; cats too much. Many 
of them die twenty years too soon.” 
‘These and a dozen more penetrating ques- 
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tions in a quiet, steady voice, and out we 
went down the hall. 

‘Oh, just a moment in here,” said the 
doctor, as we passed his private office. 

‘*Ashley,” he called to his secretary, 
who with his four assistants does the 
correspondence work in the doctor’s busy 
ofhce, ‘“‘tell Marshall to have those legal 
matters ready for me at once; call 
Doctors Roth and Boldvreff, and see if 
that apparatus we devised for collecting 
gastric juice from that dog is working; 
tell Mr. Batley to make the bearing in 
that machine two millimeters smaller; 
I made some new calculations last night; 
—'phone the operating-room I will be 
there in the morning at nine; ask Mrs. 
Butler to get those French and German 
reports abstracted for my address next 
week at Ann Arbor; wire that  girl’s 
parents their daughter ts doing fine work, 
and will make a splendid dietitian. . 

All this, and more, without rush or 
hurry, and with two other department 
heads getting in a word now and then 
about matters on which they wanted ad- 
vice, for Doctor Kellogg is the directing 
head of the institution. 

“One secret of getting lots of work 
done,” Doctor Kellogg said as we left the 
building and got into his automobile, 
“is this: Finish a matter while you are at 
it. First, see the matter clearly; second, 
face the facts squarely; and, third, decide 
on some definite course of action.” 

As I watched this man of seventy-three 
handling his automobile like a boy of 
twenty, and as we came in sight of the 
extensive playground he has made for 
the children of Battle Creek in the big 
grove round his home, there rose in my 
mind the four pictures which, one of the 
sanitarium physicians who was for years 
his personal secretary had told me the 
previous evening, were but a few of the 
many pictures he would like to give to the 
world of his beloved chief, Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg. 


ee first picture,” said the doctor, 
was when we were riding through 
the canyons of Mexico. Getting off his 
horse now and then, the doctor would 
stretch himself in the shade of some jut- 
ting rock and dictate a translation of a 
French work on diet, copies of which I was 
to rush back to the staff at Battle Creek. 

“The second picture is that of riding, 
again on horseback, through the moun- 
tains of Austria to a famous old hydriatic, 
or Water-cure, institute, where the head 
physician of a hundred years ago had 
written an important book on hydro- 
therapy. The doctor had made the trip 
to obtain a copy, for one could not be had 
elsewhere. He borrowed the institution’s 
copy. All night he translated into English 
and dictated to me the contents of that 
book, and the next morning we returned 


it, having a copy of all of it that was 
worth while. 

‘The third picture is that of an eve- 
ning about eight o’clock, when I told him 
my college work was getting so heavy I 
would have to resign as his secretary. 
‘All right, my boy,’ he said, ‘but won't 
you take a little note for me before you 

of’ At four o'clock the next moming I 
bees to nod over his ‘little note,’ and 
he said, ‘Why, lad, I believe you are get- 
ting sleepy; better go to bed.’ How coud 
I leave such a man! 

“The fourth picture is ne of a group 
of surgeons on their way to a surgeons’ 
meeting, all of whom had at one time or 
another been secretaries to Doctor Kel- 
logg; and we fell to comparing notes as 
to which one had taken the longest con- 
tinuous dictation from him. I seemed to 
have won the marathon with tventy 
hours’ uninterrupted dictation, with the 
doctor sitting in his summer underwear 


in a little mountain resort hotel in 
Colorado.” 


N ATTEMPTING, therefore, even the 


most meager interpretation of Doctor 
Kellogg, I am bewildered, as there are 
so many angles of approach. I might 
mention first, for instance, that he has 
practiced medicine fifty-one years, during 
which time he has performed 15,000 surgi- 
cal operations, had 277,000 patients at his 
sanitarlum—and he has never received a 
medical fee! I might call attention to the 
fact that he has been the guiding spirit 
in building the great educational health 
institution of which he 1s now the superin- 
sara that he is the “father” of mod- 

n “breakfast foods;’”’ that he has also 
erediied a college where progress in 
health and the principles of biologic liv- 
ing are taught to several hundred young 
women; that he edits the oldest health 
journal tn existence; that for sixteen years 
he ran a medical missionary college which 
graduated over two hundred students; 
that he has organized at his sanitarium 
a staff of forty-five physicians; that he 
also started a school of nursing, from 
which more than a thousand students 
have been graduated; that he has written 
twenty scientific and popular books, and 
collected a library of twenty thousand 
volumes in English, French, German, and 
Italian; that he has worked with two 
generations of doctors, and three genera- 
tions of secretaries—and even then there 
would be a score of astonishing activities 
not even touched upon. 

“There is only one Doctor Kelloggs.’ 
was the expression with which everyone 
had greeted me when I had asked for 
facts about this remarkable man. After 
I had come to know him well I found I 
fully agreed with them. 

In attempting to present a picture of 
Doetor-Kelloge’s unusual story, I want 


The Most Remarkable Man I Have Ever Known, by ALBERT Epwarp WIGGAM 


to begin with one of the most interesting 
incidents of his boyhood, as it gives us a 
kev to all his later character and develop- 
ment. 

**When I was ten years old,” he told me, 
‘my mother asked me one day, ‘What are 
you going to make of yourself, Johnny?’ 

““* Anything on earth, Mother,’ I re- 
plied, ‘except a doctor.’ 

**T hated the thought of 
being a doctor. Even after 
I became a doctor I vowed 
I would never be a surgeon. 
The . sight of blood nau- 
seated me. But I had to 
overcome all these things 
later to follow what seemed 
to me a clear call. 

‘One day, shortly after 
my mother asked me that 
question, I saw in a twin- 
kling the vision of my life. 
I was sitting on the back 
steps of my parents’ little 
home here in Battle Creek, 
with my face buried in my 
hands, pondering over what 
my mother had said, and 
wondering what I should 
do. Suddenly I saw a 
brillant picture—I suppose 
vou would call it a day 
dream. The barn, woodpile, 
and other familar objects 
had disappeared, and I 
seemed to see a wild place 
in the country, with a long 
road, down which dirty, 
unkemptchildren were pour- 
ing. They were pointing 
toward a schoolhouse, where 
I could see myself clearly, 
standing in the doorway, 
beckoning for them to come 
in. 


ad cnt picture always 
lived with me. It gave 
me the idea of my life work. 
] must prepare myself to 
ceive a chance to children 
who had no chance. This 
has been the passion and 
ambition of my life. This 
sanitarium and our college 
here and our Race Better- 
ment Foundation all have 
behind them that one great 
ideal. Mrs. Kellogg had the 
same ambition. At various 
times we took forty-two 
children into our own home 
to live—and we gave them 
an education and a chance.” 

“Were vou born in Battle 
Creek?” I asked. 

‘““T was born in Tyrone, 
Michigan, on February 26th, 
1852. When I was four 
vears old my parents moved 
to Battle Creek, and I have 
been here ever since. 

“Father had a small store and a little 
broom factory. I didn’t have much of a 
chance, partly because I was small and 
puny, and partly because, until I was nine 
vears old, I was not allowed to learn to 
read. » 

“The reason for this will seem queer 
nowadays. My parents held a_ belief, 
with many others at that time, that the 
world was going to come to an end very 


‘ 


self. 


result of that amswer.... 


soon. So they deemed it a waste of time 
for me to learn to read. 

“‘ However, at nine | got a chance to go 
to school for six weeks. I worked the 
rest of my education out myself, and was 
soon reading everything. I had to go to 
bed at nine; but I would wait until every- 
body was asleep, and then hight my lamp 


~ 


The writer of this article, Mr. Wiggam, is the author of two distin- 
guished popular scientific books, ‘*The New Decalogue of Science,”’ 
and ‘*The Fruit of the Family Tree.’’ Both have been best-sellers in 
the non-fiction field. He probably knows, personally, more scien- 
tific men than any other American who is not a scientist him- 
Some time ago the Editor of ‘“‘The American Magazine’ 
asked Mr. Wiggam who was the most remarkable man he had ever 
met. *‘Dr. John Harvey Kellogg,’’ he replied. This interview is the 
Doctor Kellogg, whose picture is shown 
above, is head of the world-famous Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
has performed 15,000 surgical operations, and has received 277,000 
patients into his institution. In addition to this, he is the author of 
many books and the ‘‘father’’ of the modern flaked breakfast foods 


and read until one or two in the morning. 
‘One day, when I was eleven years old, 
I heard my father say, ‘It’s about time 
Johnny was becoming self-sustaining.’ 
‘The next day I said to him, ‘Father, 
if you will pay me for what I do for you, 
T will pay you for what you do for me.’ 
So he let me go to werk in his broom fac- 
tory. Within two weeks I was earning 
two dollars a day. I spent my first money 
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for Farr’s Ancient History in four vol- 
umes, and sat up often until the gray 
morning, reading every word over and 
over again. I have bought every school- 
book I ever had. I have earned my own 
way ever since I was eleven years 
old. When I was fourteen, my father 
gave me a watch. I carried it two days 
and took it back, and told 
him that because I hadn’t 
earned it, it seemed so 
heavy I could not carry it. 

““As I have said, I was 
very small and puny, and 
yet I was pretty strong. My 
folks didn’t think I would 
ever amount to much. But 
after working ten hours a 
day in the factory, just like 
a man, I then took care of 
several cows and_ horses. 
Boys nowadays might think 
that a bit tough. 


“(YNE day a thing oc- 
curred in the factory 
that has influenced the whole 
trend of my life. I was 
watching a man at a ma- 
chine which he worked with 
his foot, turning out brooms, 
one after the other. All 
day long he worked at that 
treadmill. I thought, ‘Why, 
that man 1s always doing 
the same thing over again!’ 
And I made up my mind 
then and there that I would 
never get into any such rut. 
“This also gave me the 
idea that anything that was 
really worth doing was al- 
ways something new, and 
hard to do. I decided that 
if a thing was easy, anybody 
could do it—and it was no 
use to do things that any- 
body could do. So I set to 
work hunting up hard jobs. 
That idea took possession 
of me and ruled my life. 
If I found anything folks 
said couldn’t be done I was 
crazy to do it. If the boys 
told me of a tree nobody 
could climb, I was bound I 
would get to the top of it— 
and did.” 


For a moment Doctor 
Kellogg was silent. Chen 
he added, ‘‘I have never 


tackled an easy job in all 
my life.” 

How deeply ingrained 
this trait has always been 
in Doctor Kellogg's char- 
acter 1s illustrated by an 
interesting incident related 
to me by Dr. A. B. Olsen, 
of the department of nerv- 
ous diseases of the sanita- 
rium, an incident which, 
Doctor Olsen said, had profoundly in- 
fluenced his entire life: 

“In front of the old sanitarium,”’ 
Doctor Olsen said, “‘was 2 circular water 
fountain, perhaps twenty or twenty-hve 
feet in diameter, which was surrounded by 
a narrow concrete path, on the outside of 
whichwas a chainy guard which hung in 
loops. between (Small iron posts. On 
several occasions (Continued on page 117) 
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“Wes” Sargent’s Boy 


Fred W. Sargent, an Iowa farm boy, inherited from his father a fortune consisting 
of a good name and of an honest liking for hard work — He invested this 
legacy so well that to-day he is president of the Chicago and North 
Western Railway — How his father’s reputation has helped him 


T FOUR o’clock on a bitterly 
cold December morning a boy, 
snuggled cozily under a pile of 
bedclothes, was suddenly awak- 
ened by a loud rapping on the 

bedroom door. 

‘“*Coming, Fred?” 

“Coming!” answered the boy. 

It might have been circus day, the way 
he tumbled out of the warm blankets. 
But then, no circus ever visits the back 
counties in midwinter. The boy shivered, 
for he did not live in a steam-heated 
apartment with sizzling radiators to take 
the chill off the air, but in an Iowa farm- 
house, and the temperature of the bed- 
rooms was icy. However, he began to 
grow warm again even while pulling on 
his clothes, for he was a husky youngster, 
and a few minutes later he plunged out 
into the bitter morning. Br-r-r! Stars 
shining cold and white in a frozen sky; no 
hint, yet, of dawn, a slow wind, like the 
breath of icicles, blowing down off the 
prairies, and a line of trees, shadowy and 
frost-bound, along the river. 

Much that happens to a man is fore- 
shadowed in him as a boy. This lad was 
not setting out on a pleasure expedition. 
He was performing a daily chore that 
many a boy would have grumbled about, 
but he looked forward to it with keen 
delight! 

In the barn, father and son harnessed 
the team by lantern light, and presently 
the sled was drawn creaking over the 
snow. The boy walked alongside, filling 
his lungs with the good cold air, glad to 
the tips of his toes to be alive. From the 
farm they drove nearly two miles to a 
mill on the bank of the river. Letting 
themselves in, they loaded the sled with 
cattle feed, then turned toward home. 

A new railroad line had recently been 
buile through a few miles to the north of 
them, making a direct route to Chicago, 
and rendering it prohtable to winter-feed 
cattle and ship them fat to the market in 
the spring. The cattle ran in woods of 
box elder and willow by the river, and 
after the load of feed Rad been spread out 
for them the frst signs of dawn were just 
showing in the east, and the stars were 
growing dim. By that time father and 
son were rosy with the exercise and eager 
for a good hot breakfast. 

Not long ago, in Chicago, I was sitting 
ina comfortably large othce on the other 
side of the table from Fred Wesley Sar- 
gent, the man who had been that boy. 

“Tow T did enjoy those mornings with 
my father!” he exclaimed. “‘ Vhere was 
nothing I enjoved more on the farm. I 
think, unless perhaps the early summer 
months, when at sun-up we turned over 
the virgin praine soil with a plow.” 
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By Neil M. Clark 


He liked his jobs. That is the point. 
From then till now, he apparently has 
never left off liking his jobs. In large 
measure, I think, that accounts for his 
being where and what he 1s. 

It was a surprise to many people when 
he was elected president of one of the 
transcontinental railroads, the Chicago 
and North Western. 

“Who is Fred Sargent?” they asked. 

“Never heard of him!” was often the 
reply. 

And so rapid and unconventional had 
been his rise that this was literally true. 
People, for the most part, did not know 
him. 

So I found myself eying the new 
executive with a good deal of curiosity. 
I was eager to find what there might be 
about him that made the prudent and 
farsighted directors conclude at a critical 
time, with changing trafhe conditions 
forcing novel methods, that he was the 
right one to be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of properties which include some ten 
thousand five hundred miles of track, and 
are valued at more than six hundred 
million dollars. 

His story, as much of it as I already 
knew, differed widely from that of the 
typical railroad president. There had 
been no long apprenticeship in minor 
railroad jobs, and then, when the gray 
hairs outnumbered the black, the title of 
president. . 

Nothing of that sort! There are might 
few gray hairs in Fred Sargent’s head. 
He is only forty-nine. 

I remembered, by way of contrast, 
other railroad presidents who had told 
me their stories. One, for instance, spent 
his early days with blue prints and bridges. 
Another got his start at the end of a 
broom handle, and kept going by learning 
telegraphy and salesmanship. A_ third 
carried a chain in a surveying gang, and 
confessed that he proved a rank failure 
when he was first made straw boss of half 
a dozen men in a shovel gang. A fourth 
knocked the polish off a perfectly good 
college degree by getting his first yob ina 
railroad construction camp. A fifth began 
as a railroad stenographer. No two had 
come up by precisely similar routes, yet 
all had served long periods in minor rail- 
road jobs before winning the big job. 


HEREFORE, the questions uppermost 
in my mind were, ‘ How did Fred Sar- 
gent get here?) What has he been doing all 
these years that htted him for this?” 
And from his own lips I heard the story 
of how a quite ordinary man, with no 
boast of special brains or exceptional 
genius, climbed to the presidency of a 
railroad, Secrets in his career therellar’ 


none. Nor are there any dramatics. But 
his story 1s chock-full of homely, sound, 
common sense and true worth. The rungs 
on his ladder are as simple as these: __ 

NumBer One: A great liking for his 
jobs. He never seemed to drop into a job 
that he couldn’t make interesting. 

NuMBER Two: Thoroughness. 

NumBerR THree: No shuddering at the 
awful specter of hard work. 

NuMBER Four: So much respect for 
honesty and truth and fair play that no 
man could manage to budge him from anv 
course he considered right, even though 
that course appeared to run counter to his 
best interests. 

Fred Sargent, however you take him, 
is davchiie but a ““happenstance,” tossed 
by luck into a big job. In his precise, 
thoughtful, orderly way, never wasting 
a word and never lacking the nght onc. 
he sketched his career. It starts with his 
father, Wesley Sargent, known to his 
friends as ‘‘Wes;”’ indeed, Fred Sargent’s 
story can no more be separated from the 
man who trudged beside him on those 
winter-morning trips to the mill than 
from his own childhood. 


“JN THE early sixties,” Mr. Sargent be- 
gan, “my father went by tram from 
the old home in Ludlow, Vermont, to Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, the end of the railroad 
in those days, and thence by horseback to 
Sioux City, on the Missoun River. From 
there he struck north, still on horseback. 
until he found a piece of country that he 
liked. It lay along the banks of the Big 
Sioux River, with excellent farm Jand on 
the one hand and an ample supply of water 
power on the other. Here he decided to 
make his home, and here he shortly 
brought his bride. On the bank of the 
river he built a flour mill, to which Dakota 
and Iowa farmers brought their grain by 
wagon or sled, some of them from as far 
away as one hundred and fifty miles. 
“When my father was not busy at the 
mill, he tended his farm. He came of 
thrifty, hard-working Vermont stock, and 
inherited a full measure of these virtues. 
He prospered. On part of the land he 
eventually laid out the town of Akron. 
“IT was born in Akron,” Mr. Sargent 
continued, “in the year 1876. The town ts 
just barely in Iowa; South Dakota lies 
directly across the river. It is a place ot 
about two thousand people now, but was a 
good deal smaller when I was a boy. In 
fact, we were pretty far west for that 
time, and it used to be quite an event to 
go and watch the arrival of the two trains 
a week that found their way to our town. 
‘After finishing high school at Akron, 
I entered the Unwersity of South Dakota. 
Y did’ notfinish (Continued on page 202) 
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‘ Fred Wesley Sargent 


*ZALTHOUGH he is president of the Chicago and 
¢ North Western Railway, Fred Sargent had no early in- 
Helination toward railroading. Preferring law, he studied 
fat the Universities of South Dakota and Iowa, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1901, and carried on a general law 
practice in Sioux City for four years. His connection 
with railroads dates from his appointment as attorney 


for the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha, 
twenty years ago: Since that time he had held in- 
creasingly responsible legal positions in the railroad 
world until his call to the presidency ofthe North 
Western a few months agof Mr. Sargent }eas born on a 
farm near Akron; Towa; forty-hine‘yeatrs ae. His pres- 
ent home is in Chica.)>.... 


Mie 
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Zelda Sears 


MISS SEARS, the author of “The Magic Ring,” 
“Lollypop,” “The Clinging Vine,” and other somulce 
plays, began her career when she was twelve years old 
as a cash girl in a Port Huron, Michigan, store. Between 
sprinting up and down the aisles and, later, waiting on 
customers, she Jearned shorthand, typewriting, and how 
to write itéxzs for local newspapers. At seventeen she 
was working in a Chicago novelty factory, while edging 
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her way into journalism. In an effort to get an te 
view with Sarah Bernhardt, she became fired with. 
desire to go on the stage. Coming to New York, Mi 
Sears landed in a chorus. Several years later, her abil 

as an understudy gave her a chance at @ part which 
to an association with Clyde Fitch. In private life Mas 
Sears is Mrs. L. C. Wiswell. This picture was raken 
her home in. Wilton, Connecticuty e aa 
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She Opened Half A Dozen Doors, 
Then Found The Lucky Seventh 


When she was twelve years old Zelda Sears went to work as a cash girl in a small 
department store — Later she became a saleswoman, but she had to tackle a 
number of other jobs, including reporting and acting, before she found 
her place as a playwright — The remarkable story of her career 


By Mary B. Mullett 


T THE top of the cellar stains, 
close to the door, which stood 
ajar, sat a little girl, listenin 
intently to her father aid 
mother talking together in the 

room beyond. She kept very still, for 
the conversation, she well knew, was not 
meant for her ears. 

Yet she listened without a qualm of 
guilt. Hadn’t she a right to hear? They 
were discussing something she hadn’t even 
suspected—the ruin which had befallen 


the family fortunes! That, she thought, 
concerned her as well as 
them. 


Her father and mother 
were half bewildered, wholly 
dismayed, by the facts. Ap- 
parently they couldn't 
understand how it all had 
happened. 

o the little girl, crouch- 
ing there in the semi-dark- 
ness, they seemed patheti- 
cally helpless. She was only 
ten years old. Yet to her 
they seemed to be children, 
while she must be their pro- 
tector. 

This happened years ago, 
m a fatmhouse on the edge 
of a Michigan village called 
Brockway. The little girl 
is now a woman known 
throughout the theatrical 
world as Zelda Sears; famous 
first as an actress, and more 
recently as the author of 
successful plays. 

At luncheon itn the Ritz, 
m New York, the other day, she told me 
the extraordinary story of her life. It 
gave me a curious sensation, in those 
surroundings, to think of her as the child 
who crouched on the cellar stairs while the 
grim face of Disaster leered at her out of 


the shadows. 


“As I listened to my father and 
mother,” she told me, ‘“‘I decided that I 
should have to be the head of my family! 

**My father,” she went on, “was Irtal- 
ian; my mother was English, born within 
the sound of Bow Bells. She never had 
lost her cockney accent, even though she 
came to this country as a girl and went to 
school at Hillsdale College. 

“When she and my father met, he 
couldn’t speak English and she couldn’t 
speak Itahan. But my father spoke 

trench, and my mother had picked up 
a smattering of it at Hillsdale. That 


common tougue served for their courtship. 

“‘As a child, I heard them still speak it 
occasionally, and I learned a little of it 
myself; a fact which, later, was to figure 
conspicuously in shaping my life. 

“My father had been a civil engineer. 
With what he saved and what he acquired 
through various turns of good fortune, he 
accumulated about seventy-five thousand 
dollars—a lot of money for those days. So 
he bought eight hundred acres of land in 
Michigan, where he started raising blooded 
horses and other stock. He was going to 


You Will Never Get More 
Than You Give 


“Ww NEVER was afraid of work,” says Miss 

Sears, “not even of eatra work. I al- 
wavs wanted to see what I could do, and 
extra work, a different kind of work, gave 
me many chances to find out. If it hadn’t 
been for these chances to do more than was 
expected of me, I never could have got out 
of life nearly so much as I have. One who 
is afraid of giving more than he gets will 
never get more than he gives. That, I can 
say truthfully, is one thing I never was 
afraid of.”’ 


have a sawmill too, for his pine timber. 

‘He built a house near Brockway, a 
village with a population of about three 
hundred people, and there I was born. J 
went to a little frame schoolhouse, with 
only one room and one teacher, Miss 
Letitia Bump. She did her best by me, 
but she couldn’t cure me of one thing— 
the cockney accent I had acquired from 
my mother. 

‘Neither of my parents knew anything 
about farming. If possible, they knew 
even less about business. They had 
undertaken an enterprise which required 
a knowledge of both; so it is a wonder that 
their seventy-hve thousand dollars lasted 
as long as it did. That day, when I sat on 
the cellar stairs and listened, I learned 
that every cent of it was gone, and that 
the farm must go too. 

“Tt went! As a natural consequence, 


so did we. My father took us to Port 
Huron, where he tried to make a fresh 
start in his former profession. 

“But ten years away from it had put 
him so completely out of touch that he 
couldn’t get in step again. We were 
actually poor. I felt more than ever called 
to be the head of the family; but I didn’t 
know just how to begin, so tieston going 
to school until I was twelve. 

**The leading citizen of Port Huron was 
a man named Loren Sherman. He owned 
the newspaper and the department store, 
managed the ‘opera house’ 
and the telephone exchange, 
and had just started a job 
printing and bindery busi- 
ness. 

“As a shrewd way of 
advertising this last ven- 
ture, he offered a prize of ten 
dollars to the schoolboy, or 
schoolgirl, who would write 
the best description of the 
new establishment. We all 
trailed down there, looked 
things over, wrote our 
pieces—and mine won the 
prize. 


“You see, I had been 
brought up on good 
reading. Back on the farm, 
my fatherhadn’tspent all his 
money on pigs and cows and 
horses. Hundreds of dollars 
had gone for books. Before I 
was ten years old, I had 
read Dickens, Scott, Bulwer- 
Lytton, and Macaulay. I 
used to read myself to sleep at night. 

“TY fairly wallowed in all this reading. 
There were no children for me to play 
with. My nose, with spectacles astride it, 
was always buried in a book. So it isn’t 
strange that I wrote the best piece about 
Mr. Sherman’s new job printing plant. 

‘The ten-dollar prize wasn’t given in 
cash: it was to be ‘traded out’ at the Sher- 
man store. I spent hours in the place, 
examined the whole stock, and selected a 
silver watch with black bats enameled on 
it! 

“When the summer came, I went to the 
Sherman store as a cash girl, at three 
dollars a week. I was only twelve years 
old then; and I have been working ever 
since. 

“I -stayed in that store almost five 
years. Inthe intervals of sprinting up and 
down the aisles, (Continued on page 157) 
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This is the doorway of the farmhouse near 
Norfolk, Connecticut, in which Philip Curtiss 
lives. The house stands on a farm which has 
been in the Curtiss family since before the 
Revolution. It was built in 1790 by the au- 
thor’s great-great-grandfather, Solomon Cur- 
tiss, replacing an earlier house built by Thom- 
as Curtiss, the original settler on the land 


OME years ago, I had lunch in 

New York with a young news- 

aper man who had ambitions to 

Pe a writer of fiction, and so was 

very eager to talk about stories 

and how they are made. He showed a 

particular interest in what are known as 

‘Broadway” or ‘‘sidewalk’” stories— 

tales of the theatrical world and of 

metropolitan types which, in this case, 

was very flattering, as I myself had been 

writing that kind of story, off and on, for 
ten years. 

(Quite in the general line of our talk, he 

asked me whether I had seen a certain 

play which was then making a stir in the 


answered. ‘This is the first 
time I have been in New York this 
winter.” 

He received this statement with some 
surprise. ‘“‘You haven’t left the city for 
good, have you?” 

“TI havent left it,” I replied; ‘because 
I never lived here. Usually, I get to New 
York about once in three or four months.” 

The young man looked at me oddly. 

“Do you honestly mean that?” he 
asked. “From the stories you write, | 
supposed that your natural habitat was 
within a stones throw of Forty-second 
Street, and that you took all your meals 
at the Lambs’ Club!” 

*“No,” I insisted. “‘I live, winter and 
summer, on a farm near a little village of 
fifteen hundred inhabitants—up in the 


city. 
oN o,” I 
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Berkshires. I don’t suppose that I 
have ever spent ten consecutive 
days in New York in my life.” 

he reporter thought it over; 
and the more he thought, the 
more he laughed. 

“That,” fe exclaimed, ‘‘is the 
most ridiculous thing I ever heard 
of! You sit all the year at a farm- 
house window, and write stories 
of Broadway!” 

“Well,” I said; “and how many 
writers do you suppose there are 
who sit all winter in a steam- 
heated apartment in New York, 
and write perfectly good stories 
about the quaint types of rural 
New England, about the lumber- 
men of the far Northwest, about 
the cowboys of Arizona, and about 
adventures in the South Sea 
Islands?” 

**A good many, I suppose,” he 
admitted. ‘But of course they 
have gone out to those places 
first, to get their material.” 

It was now my turn to laugh. 
“And so do I come to New 
York,” I retorted, “to get my ma- 
terial. I am getting a lot of it right 
now, for you are giving me a per- 
fect picture of ae typical New 
Yorker. All of you here take it 
for granted that any live-minded newse 
pepst man from New York can go to 

ucson, or Los Angeles, or Maine, or 
Texas, and catch the spirit of the place 
in any time from a day to three weeks. 
On the other hand, you all believe that no 
outsider can really ‘get’ the spirit of New 
York unless he has eaten and slept for 
ten years within sight of the Woolworth 
Building.” 

““Ye-es,” agreed the reporter, “‘but 
somehow that seems a little different.” 


ELL, I suppose it does seem a little 

different, but only, I think, because 
we ‘‘other Americans,’ who live on the 
farms, in the little villages, and in far 
outlying cities, have long been accus- 
tomed to being so meek about it. For 
generations we have been used not only 
to seeing ourselves as New Yorkers see 
us, but also to seeing them as they see 
themselves. 

Just as thousands of folks who have 
never been south of Jersey City will stamp 
and cheer whenever the orchestra plays 
**Dixie,’’ so do most of us who live in 
‘the sticks” grin and applaud when some 
comedian comes out and sings, ‘‘When 
You’re Away From Broadway You're 
Only Camping Out.” It never occurs to 
us to throw rocks or to wreck the opera 
house when some grotesque old ‘‘ Farmer 
Corntassel”’ is paraded in the movies as a 
aypical country type, probably because 
the character is just as foreign to ius couns 
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Farmhouse Windoy 
By Philip Curtiss 


try pepe as 1t would be to New York J. 
The other night my wife was readz: 
an article about the Eskimos who liv: 
darkness about half the year, eat the 
times a day, and sleep on the ice exe: 
when they sleep in a puddle. Sudde: 
she turned to me and demanded: “\-, 
in the world do you suppose that pe: 
keep on living in a country like ti 
Why did they go there, in the frst pla’ 
Why don’t they pack up their sleds x: 

get out!” 

“Don’t you realize that nine tenths # 
our friends in New York say exact te 
same things about us?” I answered. 

My wife thought it over for just abst 
a fifth of a second, and then she burst 
a laugh. ‘Why, that’s true!” she sai 

And it is true, for almost all of my ct 
friends secretly think that, when | st 
up in the farmhouse year after yet.‘ 
shows either that I have a sluggish #: 
unambitious nature, or else that r 
enthusiasm for the country 1s a post. {i 
wife always lived in large cities unti ® 
were married, and her friends still pte: 
me as a selfish ogre who keeps the pie 
girl penned up, wasting her life mt 
mountains ith never a sight of the late 
“Follies,” and never a glimpse int (” 
big department stores. They cant? 
lheve a both of us actually prefer © 
farmhouse, when, for only four amet 
money, we could have three deli 
little rooms on West 195th Street. “a 
in some alley in Greenwich Village: 


OW, when I talk about living 1" 
country, I do not mean any aut- 
suburbanized, country-club sort o 
try, but the real, old-fashioned thm. . 
village near which I hive is situated 00 
proverbial jerkwater railroad oa * 
the ‘‘passenger” trains are ma fe 
partly of milk or freight cars. F oe 
two months in an average winter, mi * 
and I are completely isolated so far sé 
usual methods of travel are con® 
The only way to obtain mail of ale 
is by bob-sled or by walking—2 
uently on snowshoes. Twice an the 7# 
few years I have seen the thermom 
reach thirty below, and for weeks 2: 
time it hovers around zero. i 
Last Christmas Eve, after we badt~ 
the stockings and decorated the te 
wife and I heard a crunching in t™ 
outside the house and, creeping * 
window in an unlighted room, ¥¢ * 
magnificent buck deer calmly pa". 
way through the crust of the oat” 
get at the frozen apples undemeat’. * 
can imagine the interpretation #1" 
children put on that episode wel * 
tracks were shown to them in them 
To children brought up in front of 2 
fashioned, six-foot fireplace, Santa 
and his reindeer are no vague T° 
At_night; all-through the Jate su 
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Broadway From My Farmhouse Window, by Puitip Curtiss 


and autumn, the hooting of owls can 
be heard through our open windows. 
My cousin, on an adjoining place, has 
the skins of two Canada lynxes which 
were caught in his woods about ten 
years ago, and only last week a mink 
was trapped in the brook within 
sight of our house. 

*To my fmend the Broadway re- 
porter, all this, I suppose, would seem 
as far from “‘the heart of things” as a 
trading post in Alaska. Yet I continue 
to live among such surroundings for 


the very same reason that the Eski- /> 
fis 


mos continue to live on their icebergs. 
It is home to me, and J love it. I could 
write volumes about it, and not say 
any more than that! 

y two little daughters are the 
seventh generation of their family in 
succession to live on the same farm and 
the sixth to live in the same house. 

And the smells that make up 
part of the constant heart-tu 
of life in the country! ‘Scents’ 
or “‘odors”’ I suppose you ought 
to call them, but those words 
do not hit the point. They 
are just plain country smells, 
and no other word will cover 
them. 


HERE is one of these smells 
—almost impossible to de- 
scribe—which every boy brought 
up on a farm will instantly recog- 
nize. It comes on a clear, 
frosty morning, just as you step 
out of a farmhouse kitchen 
in which something is frying, 
preferably sausage, to go with 
the pancakes. At just the 
imstant you cross the threshold 
to the out-of-doors, there ts One 
magic moment in which the 
odor of frying and wood smoke 
behind you mingles with the 
clear, crystal freshness of the 
mountain air before you, and 
gives you a lift, an inspira- 
tion that is like nothing else on earth. 
Then there is the smell of newly cut 
lumber piled up in the woods to await 
the teamsters—preferably, hemlock lum- 
ber. There is the smell of a barnyard ona 
warmish day toward the end of winter, 
when the sun bakes hot on the old gray 
boards of the barns and fences; when a 
gentle south wind idly stirs the wisps of 
old straw, dnes out the mud in cracked, 
glazed patches, and altogether gives such 
a promise of spring that one light-headed 
young heifer basins to prance and leap 
all over the yard. 
There is also the smell of a country 
cery store with odors of coffee, cheese, 
Tried fruit, kerosene, and a queer clothy 
fragrance from piles of new deni over- 
alls just emptied out on the counter. 
There is the smell of the harness-room 
with old leather, cobwebs, hoof dressing, 
and half-emptied bottles of liniment, of 
new loam in the kitchen garden, and of a 
freshly cut lawn after a shower in mid- 
summer. There is the smell of phosphate 
on harrowed fields, and of evening mists 
hanging low over swamps—but of all 
country smells the king and monarch 1s 
the smell that comes on the first day of 
trout fishing. 
To be strictly truthful, part of this 
smell begins before you leave home— 


when you take down the old creel from 
its peg in the woodshed and toss out the 
dried, matted grass at the bottom. You 
may not catch a single fish that morning, 
but after you have once had your hands 
inside that creel, traces of all the trout 
you have ever caught are part of your 
person for the rest of the day. 

From then on, the combination of 
smells follows in strict and hallowed 
succession, varied of course by a few divine 
sounds such as the steady chirp of the reel 
as you draw out the line to run it up 
through the guide rings. There is the 
smell of the canvas shooting jacket you 
wear and of old rubber boots. There is 
the smell of wire grass and sweet flag 
down in the meadows, of damp moss and 
cowslips (don’t tell me that cowslips have 
not any scent), of black mud in the bogs 
and, finally, when you get up to the edge 
of the woods, the most gorgeous of all— 
the cold, pure smell of black birch and 
pine needles, of running brook, wood 
mold, damp leaves, and wintergreen. 


UT one cannot live by smells alone. 
There is one question that ts asked in 
our house so often that my wife and I have 
evolved a stock answer, just as a public 
official learns to send out printed forms: 
Asked in various ways and with various 
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Mr. and Mrs. Philip Curtiss, with Joan 
and Ann, their two daughters, and 
Hoover, the dog, enjoying an outing 
on the hills near their Connecticut 
home. Mr. Curtiss (left) has served 
on the staffs of the ‘‘Courant’’ and 
the ‘‘Times,’’ Hartford, Connecticut, 
and is the author of several books, 
among which are ‘‘Wanted, a Fool,”’ 
**Crater’s Gold,’’ and ‘‘The Gay Con- 
spirators.’’ He is thirty-nine years old 


degrees of tact, the question comes down 
to this: 

“Whar in the world do you do with 
yourselves month in and month out— 
for excitement, for amusement?” 

Whenever some innocent visitor asks 

me that question, my wife gives a wicked 
grin, for she knows what is coming. Never- 
theless, at first I am artlessness itself. I 
look at the visitor as if his inquiry were 
absolutely novel. 

‘Well,’ I reply thoughtfully, “before 
I answer that question, just let me ask 
one of my own: What do you do yourself, 
down in the city?” 

Invariably the visitor begins to stam- 
mer and halt, and my wife’s smile behind 
his back grows more wicked than ever. 

“What do J do?”’ he answers. ‘‘Oh, of 
course I can’t tell you exactly, but there 
is always something to do in New York. 
There are the theatres.” 

“Yes, yes. Go on,” I reply angelically. 
“What dee besides the theatres?” 

“Well,” continues the visitor, ‘‘of course 
there are the restaurants.” 


Y THIS time even the visitor has be- 
un to see the trap which is openin 
for hide His accents falter, but still 
urge him. 

“But theatres and restaurants in New 
York,” I answer, “‘cost a lot of money. 
What would you do if you couldn’t afford 
them?” 

Again the visitor plucks up courage 
with a sudden idea. “ But, of course,” he 
replies, “there are lots of things in New 
York that don’t cost any money at all— 
or not very much. Ther are all the 
wonderful lectures and concerts.” 

And at that the lid flies off the pot. 
My wife laughs outright, the visitor 
blushes, and I rise to my feet in full 
majesty. 

“Tom,” hsay—or ‘SDick” or “Fred” or 
“Bill’—* will-you, kindly look me in the 
eye, and tell me (Continued on page 76) 
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~Beauty By Chance 


A story of the romance that blossoms in unexpected places 


By Katharine Haviland Taylor 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


POET whom many of us have 
read sang once, “Life has 
loveliness to sell,” and such is 
truth! But many of us, who 
tread flat-footed through six 

long working days each week, know that 
quite everything has its own price, even 
unto loveliness. And sometimes it is not 
only a question of how to pay the price, 
but of how—and where—to find the 
market place. 

_ Gloria Peesey knew it; Gloria, who was 
in “The Fans” at Hirsch, Holt, and Levi 
(New York and Paris), and who, in 
private life, was a part of the household 
(or flat-full) of her relatives, the Mear- 
kles. A part, I said? Only a little part; 


merely an atom of background was 
Gloria, a bit of the jarring, inharmonious 
background that “‘got” both Clarice and 
Joe, who were Gloria’s aggressively 
young and assaultingly modern cousins. 
joe called her “Old Glory;” Clarice, 
“‘that old maid!’ Pa Mearkle defended 
her. “‘She’s a good girl!” he maintained 
stoutly. 
“Girl!” Clarice would echo sneeringly. 
“Oh, she’s good, all right!” Joe might 
ut in. “Take it from me, she’s never 
adda chance to put the dimmers on her 
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“put in her word for Glory” in 


another way: “She done a lot fér''you °Y 


when she first come, and you was kids,” 


she reminded often; “‘and it ain’t gratt- 
tude to forget them things.” 

And to this Clarice would ever answer 
an irritated, “Oh, Ma!” 

“That’s right, take all you can grab, 
and then, after you’ve vampired the 
blood outa a person, go on to the next 
one. That’s right, Miss.” 

“‘T ain’t vampired her; she’s got money 
in the bank.” 

You bet she has!” (From Joe, darkly.) 

“Well, what if she has? She’ll need 
it,’ Ma would answer.. “She ain’t so 
young as she once was.” 

“ ou said ite ons 
“TJ “wonder, ‘she stays, you two 
kids always pickin’ on her.” 


Beauty by Chance, by KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR 


“She don’t hafta.” This from Clarice 
and offered pertly. 

“Ts that so, Miss?” Ma Mearkle always 
addressed her daughter as ‘‘ Miss” when 
she was tried by her. ‘‘Is that so? Well, 
I guess you’d be missing something from 
the table, maybe, if I didn’t have her 
board money. Come Saturday night, and 
I always find it lying on the table. Right 
there, lying on the corner of the table.” 
“Ain't that nice?” Joe would murmur. 
Well, I guess it is, young man. And 
if some others around this here place 
would give me their house money like 
they should—” 

d on, in the mode of groups that are 
made up of such persons as the Mearkles. 

But before the end of it Clarice always 
murmured, “She gets on my _ nerves 
Something fierce. Her and her pursed-up 

ips when I stay out even to twelve, and 
et funny, old-maid ways. I’d just like 
you to hafta sleep with on Ma—or use 
the same bureau she does—her and her 
little boxes of everything, and her hair 
tush and comb, lying just so—” 
loria knew she got on Clarice’s nerves 


and, in turn, Clarice got on hers. Clarice, 
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that she was old. Clarice, 
who went out “‘with any kind 
of man,” and stayed out a 
good half of the night. In 
Gloria’s day this wasn’t done; 
and she said so. 
Clarice’s untidiness also had made 
Gloria remonstrate, and the remonstrance 


had made Clarice call her cousin ‘‘an 
old maid.” 


A FILM of powder on the bureau; 
crumpled thin silk stockings hanging 
over the chair backs; an opened lip stick 
ready to mark the hand-embroidered 
bureau scarf; jars of creams and pastes, 
and “that everlasting rouge!” Last 
night’s beaded georgette hanging over 
another chair, a short comb with a fluff 
of yellow hair in it; the bed always 
crumpled on one side where Clarice had 
sat down to put on her shoes. 

All this and much more, in the room 
Gloria shared with Clarice. And Gloria, 
from it, had come to the realization that 
maybe she was an old maid, and always 
had been. “Anyway, the young ones is 
awful different,” she decided. 

Gloria’s outlet and satisfaction lay in 
her diatribes against youth, which found 
an echo from her “‘best girl friend,” who 
was Laura Miggs. Laura also worked 
“in the fans” and, between their inter- 


mittent and remote assistance of shoppers, 
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Mr. Alexander was leaning across ““The 
Hair Goods’’ talking to a hennaed 
beauty who was a new importation 


views upon the younger generation. The 
store was full of the younger generation; 
they felt hostility, scorn, and amusement 
from it, when not the more insulting form 
of tolerance, which 1s pity. 

‘“‘Do you remember the store talk that 
woman give who wore the Drucet model ?” 
asked Gloria one morning. . 

“Yeh; it was swell.” (Laura referred 
to the model.) 

““Remember how she says to let noth- 
ing ‘halt us in our quest for beauty’?’”’ 


“Well, we got a swell chance to find 
beauty, ain’t we? . . . Is there anything 
I can show you, Madam?” 

The woman, who was “just looking,” 
went on, and Laura answered. 

‘I don’t know just what she meant,” 
she said, a baffled frown gathering above 
her small, dull eyes; “but it was a swell 
model!” 

“Well, I do, or kind of; but we got 
a swell chance. That’s what I says to 
Cousin Hattie that night when I got home. 
‘A swell chance we got to find beauty,’ 
I says, ‘with the way everything costs, 
and car fare and everything.” 

“You said it!” 

*‘And especially if a girl sets a price on 
herself and don’t want to cheapen her- 
self— (Look.at. Mr. Alexander!” Gloria 
ended. 

Laura looked. ‘Mr. Alexander, who had 
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most important “floor,” was leaning 
across ‘‘The Hair Goods” talking to a 
hennaed beauty who was a new importa- 
tion. 

‘‘Do you suppose he’ll take her out?” 
Gloria questioned in a whisper. 

‘Girl, you said it,” Laura asserted. 

“‘Ain’t it disgusting?” 

**T’ll say it is.” | 

But, disgusting or not, they both 
watched the antics of the man they saw 
as Abelard and Prince of Wales and 
Tsar. Incorrigibly romantic, to their 
sight, was he, and modish, and—in their 
sight and to all sights—a power upon 
the floor. : 

“Well, as for me—J wouldn’t go with 
him,” said Gloria. 

**Me, neither,” Laura echoed. 

**What he}sees in ’em,”’ Gloria mused 
after a little lull. 

‘Ask me something easy, girl.” 

“‘All men want is something to giggle 
at ’em, and that don’t care what she 
kisses.” 

“You said it.” 

**Ain’t men disgusting?” But Gloria’s 
voice rang false, for from the first— 
which was fifteen years before—she had 
trembled at the approach of Mr. Alex- 
ander, and flushed at his most casual word. 

“‘He ain’t so young as he once was,” 
said Laura. ‘Take notice to the way he’s 
combing his hair across on top?” 

Gloria had not, which is a confession. 
And the fact that she answered Laura 
remotely was another confession. 

Then a_ sheepish-looking, birthday- 
present-hunting young man _ appeared, 
and an old lady who wanted “something 
in black,” and Gloria and Laura were 
separated by the length of the counter. 


T NOON Gloria’s world rocked, for 
Mr. Alexander, with his proud, stroll- 
ing store gait, approached “The Fans.” 
Gloria—who was getting out the “Early 
Winters,” because of women and the fact 
that the world was still in green—laid 
down an ostrich fan of white that seemed 
to have been copied from the clouds of a 
May afternoon. 

“Well, Miss Peesey,” said Mr. Alex- 
ander. 

“Yes, Mr. Alexander?” (She wondered, 
‘ through her usual perturbation, whether 
anything was wrong.) 

‘I was wondering, Miss  Peesey, 
whether you would honor me by doing 
me the favor of dining with me?” 

She murmured, “Why—Mr. Alexan- 
der!” Then—shades of departed reso- 
lutions—she added, in a voice not quite 
as steady as it might have been, “I’m 
sure I thank you kindly, and I’d be 
pleased!’’ 

A little color had stolen into her cheeks, 
and her eyes each held a star. Mr. Alex- 
ander, who had up to that instant seen 
only her working self, stared a moment 
from astonishment. But, with a jerk, he 
came back to arrangements. His plot for 
the following evening was too intricate, 
and as yet too unfinished, to allow room 
for other, less urgent, speculation. 

“Well, then that’s all ser!” 

“When, Mr. Alexander?” 

“To-morrow night, Miss Peesey. Did 
you think I'd sek a lady, and wait a 
week?” 

She giggled delightfully and flushed 
again, and this time she was even prettier. 
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“To-morrow night at seven,” he went 
on, staring at her, and wondering whether 
she would ‘“‘light up like that . . . be 
too pretty to fill the bill, and ruin it all?” 
“And I'll call for you with a taxi,” he 
added, with a large arc wave of his 
diamond-ringed hand and a creditable 
carelessness. 

Gloria nodded; she couldn’t speak. 

He, done with his leaning across the 
counter, stood erect, took the address 
which she wrote with trembling fingers, 
and with a jaunty, ‘So long!” made off. 
Miss Miggs came back from the other 
end of the counter. 

“What's doing?” she asked 1n an under- 
tone. She didn’t want the Smith cat 
across the aisle to know of the complaint, 
if there had been one. 

‘I’m going out to dinner with him 

“My lord, Gloria!” 

“At seven, for dinner, and he’s coming 
for me in a taxi.” 

Laura Miggs’s jaw dropped. 

“I’m going to get me a new dress this 
noon.” 

‘Leave me go along too!” 

“I'd be real glad if you would, Miggsy. 
It’s so hard to know what you do like, 
alone, but it’ll shorten your time terrible.” 

“We'll get a sandwich and some candy 
somewhere, and I wouldn’t miss it for any- 
thing, girlie! Issa truth!” 

-Even the youngest clerk admitted that 
Laura Miggs had “‘class.” ‘‘A face like 
a boiled potato, dearie,’ more than one 
had murmured; “‘but the old thing can 
carry clothes!” 

And such was truth, and so Laura 
aided in making Gloria look like a young- 
er version of a prettier self than ever 
had been. 3 

“Black for you, dearie,” said Laura, 
“and something soft and misty, because 
you can stand a little filling in, and then, 
with two of them strings of one-ninety- 
eight pearls, one for your wrist and one 
for your neck, you'll be a queen!” 

“Won't I rub it in on them young ones 
that I’m going out?” Gloria said, in the 
“Ready to Wear,” as she stood survey- 
ing her new self in a triple glass. ‘Years, 
Laura, it’s been, that Joe—every day— 
has said, ‘Going out to-night, Old Glory?’ 
And then, when I says ‘No,’ he says in 
that mean way of his, ‘Really? I’m sur- 
prised!’ Him and Clarice, they never 
think that a girl has better things to do 
than to go out with anyone that asks 
"em.”’ 

“Sure, I know.” 

“Do you think it’s too short?” 

“Not an inch, girl.” 

“Well, all right, then.” And, to the 
saleswoman: ‘I'll take it.” 


OING homeward Gloria did not think 

of her room, and of how it would look. 
But, instead, she stared across the car at 
a newspaper that eclipsed the small man 
who huddled behind tt. 

She was going out to dinner... . In 
a taxi.... With Mr. Alexander. Mr. 
Alexander! She smiled, bit back the 
smile, and flushed. And the man who 
had, perhaps, felt her eyes on his paper, 
lowered the paper, and deemed Gloria 
pretty. 

The train came to a swift stop; out, 
down some stairs, and into a surface car. 
But the old familiar route was changed; 
it was no longer dreary and same, but 
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electrified and full of drama. She noticed 
that the little boy whom she had seen in 
so many weathers selling his flowers was 
this day peddling daisies. Real country 
daisies, white with yellow centers. ‘‘ How 
much?” she asked, for the first time 1n all 
the months she had seen him. And then, 
a bunch in her hand, she went on. 

Even the stairs to the flat were not so 
steep, nor was the grittiness of them a 
hey to her. Her vision was above her 
eet. 

“You, Glory?” called Mrs. Mearkle 
from the kitchen, that was permanently a 
place of blue, thick smoke. “‘ Hot, ain’t it?” 


“I guess; I didn’t take so much 
notice. 

“My feet have been naggin’ me fit to 
kill. Didn’t your feet ache you?”’ 


‘"No, I didn’t notice ’em so much 
to-day.” 

““Where’d you get the daisies? Pretty, 
ain’t they?” 

“Yes, awful, I think.” 

"Put *em in the blue vase, why don’t 
ou! 
How to say it? Gloria filled the blue 
lass vase, wondering. At the sink, the 
aucet chugging, she ventured a timid, 
“Cousin Hattie—” 

Veh pr 

“Cousin Hattie—” she repeated. (It 
was “‘awful funny” it should be so hard.) 
“What you going to have, to-night’s 
supper?” she ended weakly. 

“Creamed dried beef and fried pota- 

toes and 3 


“Oh! 


cs 
Well, I guess I'll go in and lie 


le” 


_down for a while—’ 


‘I guess it wouldn’t do you no harm,” 
Mrs. Mearkle answered. 


[N HER room, Gloria found the usual 
havoc. But, strangely, it did not bother 
her as it usually did. And she lay down 
without “‘settin’ things to rights,” a 
course of procedure she had never fol- 
lowed before. And, down, she dreamed 
of how she would look on the following 
night and of how 1t# would be. He would 
take her to some roof, probably. The girls 
said he liked roofs, and that on some of 
them even the head waiter spoke to him, 
“just as polite as could be!’ 

And there, with soft music around 
them, and the tinkle of a near fountain 
coming to them when the music died, she 
would enjoy herself just as anyone did. 
And he would lean toward her, as he had 
leaned toward the henna blonde of “The 
Hair Goods,” and she would smile and 
coquette. And he would be so fascinated 
he would wonder “what he’d ever saw in 
the kind that he’d always took out!” 

What had the woman in the Drucet 
model said? Something that a French 
fellow had written about— Yes, Gloria 
had it: “‘We shall know we have been 
happy,” and it was true. But you could 
know ‘‘When you were happy” too, 
Gloria knew. Heavens and earth, she 
was happy! 

She lay, eyes not on the usually com- 
pelling and tormenting bureau top, but 
on the ceiling, planning to the last detail 
the ritual of the coming night. How 
much time lapsed, she did not know; she 
was stupehed to the passing of the minutes 
by sheer loveliness. 

A bang of the, door, and she knew 
Clariée_was wn; Clarice, who had been 
Clara before-she started working at the 
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exchange and went out in “‘society”’ so 
much. And pretty soon Clarice would 
know that she, Gloria, was going out to 
dinner—with Mr. Alexander—in a tax. 

Clarice’s voice sailed in to Gloria. A 
wail, “‘ My lord, it’s hot!”’ came petulantly. 
Then an indistinguishable murmur; that 
was the answer of Mrs. Mearkle. 

Then Clarice came dragging into the 
room. “Hello, old darling!” te said at 
the doorway. ‘‘Lucky for you that the 
wreck crew didn’t see you as you're look- 
ing 0%. They never would have left you 

o! 

““Now, Clarice!” called Ma Mearkle. 

“Well, this weather gets me!’’ she 
called back; “‘and Glory here, looking 
like a sick cat!” 

She shed her clothes, fuming. One of 
the girls at the exchange had “done her 
dirty” . . . her ‘gentleman friend hadda 
work” that night, and she’d wanted to 
dance. . . . “Nothing takes your mind 
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off the heat like dancing does,” she 
ended. 


(ORM drew a deep breath, moistened 
her lips, and spoke. 

““l’m going out to-morrow night, my- 
self,” she said. She tried to imitate the 
careless tone that Mr. Alexander had 
used while speaking of a taxi, but her 
effort brought no fruit. Her statement 
was a song. 

“You?” Clarice questioned. She had been 
taking off her pumps, and she stopped 
as she was, bent over to slip’ off the sec- 
ond one. 


Gloria nodded. 

“Who with?” The tone was close to 
belligerent. 

‘‘A man named Alexander. A floor- 
walker. A gent’man I have knew for some 
time.” 

‘“My lord! Ma! Did you hear that? 


Ma!” (Mrs. Mearkle came to observe 
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and, standing in the door, cut off all 
limpse of the living-room.) ‘Ma, Old 
Glory’s got a man at last! Who says the 
day of miracles is over!’’ Her tone was 
flippant; but there was a new respect 
in her manner, and she looked at Gloria 
as she had never before looked at her— 
closely, appraisingly, almost as if Gloria 
were dangerous. ‘‘Whatcha goin’ to 
wear?” she questioned harshly. 
“TI picked up a little frock this noon,”’ 
said Gloria; ‘‘a simple little thing—black.”’ 
“Ma, she ‘picked up a little frock this 
noon.” Can you beat it? ‘A simple little 
thing, black!’ Get it? Say, Glory, what’s 
he like? Honest, you’re not stringin’ me?”’ 
Joe was frankly incredulous until the 
taxi purred up to the door and Mr. Alex- 
ander came puffing up the many flights of 
dim and dusty stairs. Then he said, “‘ All 
right! All sieht I’m,convinced this time; 
but, he ‘must have jbeen drunk when he 
did it, and, lemme (Goniinued on page 133) 
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The Phantom Of The Forest 


Stories of foxes I have known, and why to me they represent the elfin spirit of the 
woods— One moonlight night I saw a fox “make a puzzle” of his trail to 
slow up his pursuers; and another time I saw Sir Reynard do a 
vanishing act so skillfully that a veteran hound com- 
pletely lost the trail, and gave up the chase 


By Archibald Rutledge 


OUR little foxes, four little 

fluffy balls of fur and young 

rascality, were having a pillow 

fight right in the front parlor! 

Their mother and father were, 
of course, away from home; and, like any 
other enterprising youngsters, they were 
taking advantage of relaxed household 
discipline. 

Bowered in a sweet-smelling wilder- 
ness were they—beside the upheaved 
roots of a hurricane-thrown tree. All 
around, as far as the eye could see, were 
thickets of sweet myrtle, scrub a 
gallberries, hollies, sparkleberries. Even 
the sunshine looked shy as it stole into 
this remote sanctuary. 

I was in a pine tree about thirty feet 
from the den. I had an old board set 
across two low limbs; and from the seat 
thus made I| could watch the antics of the 
wild family, the home of which I had, by 
a happy chance, discovered some weeks 
earlier. 

While crossing a broomsedge field I had 
started the old female fox, had watched 
the direction she took, had followed her 
with hound on a leash, and so had come 
upon the den, far back under the up- 
turned roots of the prostrate pine. The 
little cubs must have been born a few 
days after that time; and I thought it 
would be possible to watch them playing 
in the balmy spring sunshine before their 
wilderness home. 

On this particular morning the world 
was emerging roseate from its bath of 
dew. In the warm air happy mated birds 
were warbling Ike acral rivulets. A 


scented sea wind made the tall yellow 
pines murmur and wave. There were 
many sights and sounds to distract me; 
but [ had come into this wildwood to 
watch these foxes. And they were worthy 
of my attention. 

I climbed into my pine before sunrise, 
and then there was no stirring at the den. 
But with the sunlight’s flaring through 
the dew-tasseled woodland, i saw an 
elfin face appear at the aperture between 
two pine roots. There is, I think, no 
creature that has so charming and mis- 
chievous a face as a little fox. The face 
of a fawn is almost pathetic in its delicate 
beauty; that of a little raccoon is almost 
laughable in its ancient urchin wisdom. 
But a little fox radiates a childish joy 
that is all the more attractive because 
it has the elfin grace that belongs to 
things essentially wild. These children of 
the wastelands, especially those that are 
hunted much, have a certain fairy lure 
wholly denied to barnyard folk. 


ROUND the mouth of the den were 
some old chicken wings, some polished 
bones, and some other telltale relics— 
these being in a tiny arena that the young 
foxes evidently used as a play yard. Out 
into this open space one of the little mis- 
chief-makers stole. He eyed the world 
with a child’s spacious, glad acceptance; 
yet he seemed delicately set on springs— 
ready to dart to safety in a second. 
Three others now joined him swiftly 
and noiselessly. One grabbed up a 
chicken wing and shook it in hissmouth 
teasingly, as if saying, ‘You can’t get 


this away from me!’ The three others 
took the dare, and in a moment chicken 
feathers, tiny fur-tipped ears, sprawling 
feet, ruffed tawny fretle backs, lovely 
fluffy tails—all were mingled in a wild 
melée—and from the feathers flying it 
reminded me of the kind of pillow fights 
my brothers and I used to have when 
choice opportunity offered. 

They snarled, they buffeted one another 
at random, they forgot all about ‘‘ sides” 
and went after it pell-mell. Now and 
then, for a flashing instant or two, one 
would rear himself up on his hind legs, 
put up his “dukes,” and bid defiance to 
his brothers and to the world in general. 

The kids were simply having a royally 
good time—when suddenl hey froze, 
each in the posture in nich his fear had 
caught him. Then they made a wild, 
incontinent break for the hole of the 
den. Such scampering! Of course all of 
them “made” the aperture at the same 
moment. Worse confusion! And for me 
a glimmering vision of wildly waving 
hind legs and foreshortened, frantically 
bobbing tails. But the babies manfully 
managed the mighty squeeze. No sooner 
had they entered the den than they faced 
about, and there were four appealing 
little faces wedged at the mouth, unwilling 
to miss a single glimpse of this fascinat- 
me thrilling experience called Life! 

he cause of all their trouble was that 
Mother had come home; and her foraging 
had evidently been in vain. Plainly, she 
was in a disappointed and, do I dare to 
say, feminine?) mood. Petulantly, she 
looked about,’ eyed her palpitating off- 
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spring with a certain misgiving and 
disinterest; nosed among the tat- 
tered feathers; then sat down dis- 
consolately on her haunches. One 
by one to her now stole her little 
ones. She seemed not to see them. 
She had nothing for them. They 
snuffed around hopefully for a 
moment; then they went to their 
playing again, rolling and snarling 
and stirring up the dust and 
feathers. 

Suddenly the mother made a 
quick movement forward. Her 
balled right forefoot struck one of 
the cubs smartly on the ear. An- 
other one got the same medicine. 
The two others escaped. Again 
there was a dash for the hole. But 

noticed that when once they 
were in the den, though they 
peered forth, it was with a real 
apprehension, and they did their 
ooking from a cautiously deep 
distance beyond the hole. I could 
barely discern their sorrowful ur- 
chin faces—much wiser than they 
had been ere this late parental 
discipline had fallen upon them. 


USED to love to watch that 
family, and to tolerate it—despite 
the disappearance of my chickens, 
uail, and an occasional turkey. 
believe I learned a little of the 
family life of the fox; and in a way 
itis almost comically human. 
ut it is rather of the mature 
fox that I would speak. Has he a 
nght to his legendary reputation? 
she as sly as we always say he is? 
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(Top of page) A Southern woodland road, where 


the trees are draped with gray moss. It is such 
country as this that Mr. Rutledge describes in the 
accompanying article as a favorite haunt for foxes. 
The other picture shows three young red foxes 
coming out of their den. Already these cubs be- 
gin to show the cautious shrewdness that has ‘made 
the name of their tribe a synonym for cunning 


Has he in his nature an almost 
supernatural evasiveness, rendering 
him, though he may live almost in 
a man’s back yard, something of a 
myth and an illusion? The best 
answer [ can make is merely to 
recount some anecdotes of experi- 
ences I have had with foxes, both 
in the woods and as tamed at 
home, and let the reader draw his 
own conclusions. A man may see a 
thing happen; but some other man 
may be the more accurate inter- 
preter of the real meaning and 
significance of the happening. 


Y INTRODUCTION to foxes 

4” had a somewhat dramatic ele- 
ment;and I received thenan impres- 
sion that I have never lost—an im- 
pression that the fox 1s daring in the 
most winning way; is as astute as 
legend would have him to be; and is 
in an indefinable manner the very 
spirit of the silent, haunting, mystee 
rious night. . . . IT had been shooting 
ducks; and I was at the tender age 
of seven. But on a plantation a 
boy has to learn to do many things. 
I was six when I had my frst 
gun. At my first shot, the thing 
kicked me flat in an old cotton row. 
But I did not lose heart; and the 
following year I was going out on 
the delta to shoot mallards. On 
this particular night the negro 
foreman and I had gone together; 
his bag was seven, and mine two. 
Proud of these big greenhead drakes 
I was;_and ‘I hung them on a nail 
on the back porch, a nail high 
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An arctic, or blue, fox, photographed in an enclosure. The arctic fox provides for the win- 
ter by putting his meat away in natural cold storage. His coat is bluish-white in sum- 
mer, and pure white in winter. The soles of his feet are completely covered with hair 


above the reach of even a hungry hound. 
The porch, I might add, is ‘iets, and 
some nine feet from the ground. 

About an hour later, while I was in the 
dining-room telling my mother about my 
adventure, and while she was wonderin 
how she would ever get the delta-ntd 
off my trousers, I heard something fall. 
Of course I thought of my _ precious 
mallards. ‘Taking a lantern, I went to 
the back door and opened it. On the 
floor of the porch lay my ducks, and 
beside them stood a big gray fox, his 
eyes glinting in the lantern shine. As 
soon as he made me out he turned, ran 
down the steps, turned again, as floath to 
leave the prey that he hed pulled down 
from the nail, and stood there in the dim 
light—a mysterious shape of the darkness, 
a vivid shadow, a weird palpitation out of 
the heart of the lonely forest that sur- 
rounded our South Carolina home. 

Rather gingerly I reclaimed my ducks 
and brought them indoors; but that night 
I dreamed of foxes, and ever since then 
they have meant to me something of that 
spirit of the night, of lonely darkness, of 
sorcery and witchery. 


PrOoR a great many years I used, on the 
plantation, to hunt foxes on moonlit 
winter nights. I never carried a gun; and 
I always went on foot. In that region, 
when winter rains come they sink quickly 
through the white sand; and down the 
old roads and by-paths that form a cross- 
road puzzle in the wild lands between the 
plantations I used to get about with 
considerable ease. I wasn’t so much after 
killing the foxes; it was just thrilling to 
be in the great pine lands in the moon- 


light, listening to an old hound unravel a 
mazy trail, and waiting in some glimmer- 
ing road to get a sight of the fox. 

Te was while thus waiting one night 
that I saw a gray fox execute a master- 
pice of strategy. I was in a moon- 

lanched road, overhung on one side by 
sweet-smelling canopies of smilax and 

ine; on the other side was an old rail 
ence zigzagging lazily through sparse 
undergrowth. Beyond the fence was an 
open field. 

Seeing the fox coming up the road in the 
moonli shee looks very small at night, 
and A travels in ghostly silence—I 
stepped beside a pine to conceal myself. 
When quite near me, the fox turned to 
the right and jumped the fence, heading 
across the old pala: I started forward to 
see the direction that he was taking. To 
my surprise, I saw him coming back, 
almost on a double. Reaching the fence, 
he jumped to the top rail, and ran along 
the top panel for three rail lengths; then 
he jumped down in the shrubbery and 
reappeared in the road. Down this he 
ran lightly, deliberately, with a certain 
cool assurance that he had made a puzzle 
for his pursuer to solve. In a short time 
the hound came up, and I watched him 
carefully to see how disconcerted he 
would be by the fox’s odd maneuver. 

This dog was old and slow and sa- 
gacious. He took the turn toward the 
fence, crossed it, went out into the moon- 
lit field, came back—and then climbed 
in teetery fashion upon the top rail of the 
fence! All the time he was mouthing 
audibly, almost lapping up the_ scent. 
He couldn’t hold the top rail, but fell off 
—fortunately on the left side. It was his 


turn then to make a maneuver; he took a 
couple of circles, struck the trail, and van- 
ished down the road. But the delay had 
been a matter of five m.nutes; and by 
that time the fox was a mile or so away. 
On another occasion I saw an old male 
fox execute a bit of strategy of which 
Harold Osborne, the high jumper, would 
be proud. It happened tn broad daylight, 
so that I could watch the thing exactly. 


| WAS on a deer stand, waiting to see 
whether I[ could not manage to hold a 
little stag party. There was a slight, 
sogey ide 5 ll on the ground, an unusual 
occurrence for the Carolina coastal 
country. Brightly the sun glistened on 
this white mantle, and rayed sparklingly 
from the dripping needles of the pines. 
Before me was a broad, sandy road, and 
beyond that a fence—woven-wire for 
five feet, then a space of about ten 
inches, then a single strand of barbed 
wire—strung tautly thus to keep cattle 
from jumping. In that country there’s a 
saying that a fence must be “ hoie-hiph; 
bull-strong, and pig-tight.”’ 

I was expecting to see the drivers send 
out a buck to me, and to see him sail 
blithely over so paltry an obstruction as 
a six-foot fence. Instead, I saw a fox 
coming, just scurrying over the snow, 
worried, I could teil, from the earnest 
look on his face and the odd manner in 
which he kept losing his footing over this 
new kind of track on which he was run- 
ning. Straight for me he came, and at full 
speed. I wondered how he would ne- 
gotiate theypuzzling fence. 

““Not'a-‘moment stopped or stayed he,” 
as Poe would (Continued on page 154) 


The Faith Of A Common Man 


GREAT many people, conceded 


to be clever, maintain that the 
way to reach the ear of the 
average American is to slip up 
on his blind side. The theory 
‘seems to be that the American is hard to 
fool, but will swallow anything if it is 
sugar-coated. 

Te is a theory for which I have little 
respect. In my dealings with men I have 
found that nothing pays so well as 
directness. The easiest way to get an 
increase of pay is to earn it and ask for it. 
The easiest way to let a man know that 
you like him is to tell him so. The easiest 
way to get rid of a bore 1s to tell him to 
travel. The easiest way to do anything is 
to do it the easiest way—which seems 
absurdly obvious, but is nevertheless a 
lesson worth learning. 

This article is full of preaching. It is 
not concerned with theology or creeds, but 
deals with the religion of a common man 
who is much like all other common men. 

I believe there is something 1n me that 
is not in the beasts and the birds. I can- 
not prove its existence by means of a test 
tube and a microscope. I merely believe 
that it is there. I believe that this some- 
thing, which distinguishes my family from 
that of the beasts, 1s a spark of the divine 
intelligence that created the universe. 

I cannot comprehend a beginning nor 
an end of the universe. I cannot compre- 
hend a beginning nor an end of the 
intelligence that created the universe. 
I cannot comprehend a beginning nor an 
end of the spark of divine intelligence that 
I believe to be in myself. 


F THERE is no end, there cannot be 

another life but only a continuation of 
this one. The continuation, I believe, 
will be a matter of stepping from a dark 
room into one that 1s brightly lighted. 
There, the truths that now are hidden will 
be seen and understood. ‘There, the 
poverty of our present knowledge will be 
revealed, and the little store of wisdom 
that is our present pride and boast will 
seem a poor and trivial thing. 

If the door that men call Death opens 
upon a brighter and better existence, it 1s 
necessary that no evidence be furnished to 
establish the fact; for if all men knew, 
beyond a doubt, what lies beyond the 
Door, all might rush through at once, 
and there would be an end of the race. 

Men cannot know, but they can specu- 
late; and each, as he comes nearer to the 
finish of his days, will wonder what may 
be in store for him when at last the Door 
is opened and the glory of another land is 
revealed to his astonished eves. 

He need not wonder long. The scene 
that will greet him has been pictured by 
the Man of Sorrows, in words that a 
common man can understand. 

He will stand there, awed and trem- 
bling, a prisoner at the bar of ultimate and 
faultless justice, and a voice will speak to 
him. 

What strange words the voice will speak! 

One who knows little of the Man of 


By Robert Quillen 


Sorrows, and much of the strange stand- 
ards and judgments men have fchioned 
for their own guidance and condemnation, 
might expect the voice to say, “ Bill, you 
are a poor specimen. Right and wrong 
were set before you; and if you hadn’t wit 
enough to distinguish between them there 
were many to instruct and lead you. You 
were perverse and shameless and wicked. 
You are charged with six hundred and 
thirty-two lies. You cultivated nine bad 
habits; your vocabulary included ninety- 
three cuss words. You never went to 
church except when your wife dragged 
you out; you were drunk three times, and 
you fixed the fence on Sunday.” 


ONE might expect the voice to say these 
things, if Bill deserved the indictment. 
Or, supposing Bill to have been a model of 
virtue and a good example in his home 
town, one might expect the voice to say, 
*‘ Bill, you’ve never chewed or smoked or 
flirted with the ladies or tasted wine; you 
always paid your debts and told the 
truth; you gave twenty dollars a year to 
the preacher, and never once used a swear 
word. Enter in and get a crown.” 

One might expect the voice to say these 
things—but not if one has read and has 
understood the brief and comprehensive 
description of the judgment given by 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

The voice will say, “ Bill, I was hungry 
and naked and sick, and you did nothing 
for me.” 

And Bill, desperately frightened and 
ready to weep in his despair, will say, 
“Lord, surely there is some mistake! I 
never saw you before. Don’t you know 
that I would have been afraid to refuse 
rou anything tf I had seen you in trouble? 
Don't you know that I would have given 
my last dollar rather than risk offending 
you? Why, it would have been a privilege 
to do things for you! On my honor, I 
wouldn’t have left you to suffer if I had 
seen you in need. There is some misunder- 
standing. You’ve got me confused with 
some other fellow.” 

And the voice will say—on the word of 
Jesus of Nazareth the voice will say— 
‘“‘Inasmuch as you failed to do good to 
others, you failed to do good to me.” 

But if Bill is some poor mortal who 
didn’t amount to much and doesn’t expect 
much, and yet was kind to those who had 
need of his kindness, the voice will say, 
‘“‘Inasmuch as you did good to these 
humble and nee y ones, you did it to me. 
I love you for it.” 


HRISTIANITY, as I understand it, 
is a philosophy of unselfhshness. It 
consists in following the Master and do- 
ing good. I have heard men say that it 1s 
not practical, and I grant that it 1s not. 
Love is not practical; compassion 1s not 
practical; charity is not practical. The 
coldly practical thing would be to kill the 
weak and broken and-helpless and get 
them out of the way. They are a burden 
and a hindrance. 
Christianity is not practical; but it is 


something much more than that. It is 
reasonable. 

In a practical world, no one nation dare 
disarm. It dare not, because the others 
do not. But if all agree to disarm, disar- 
mament at once becomes practical. 

Christianity is not practical; that is, the 
practice of it is not safe, as men under- 
stand safety—while a considerable por- 
tion of the race refuses to accept and 
practice it. But as an ideal of existence it 
is wholly logical and utterly safe. 

Men who are guided by present stand- 


_ards of ethics are not wholly safe. Rogues 


and despoilers who have no respect for 
these standards defraud them and steal 
their goods. Must we then do away with 
ethics, because a few who have no respect 
for ethics fatten at the expense of nobler 
men? ; 

And if a majority, guided by standards 
of ethics that now are accepted, can sur- 
vive and prosper, in spite of rogues, 
could it not prosper as well if these 
standards should be made infinitely nobler, 
and all, with one accord, should adopt the 
new rules and abide by them? 


[i IS not Christianity that fails, but 
mankind. The rules are right; all_that 
is needed is for men to accept them. 

All that is necessary to make the old 
earth a good neighborhood is kindness. 
And kindness comprises almost the whole 
of the teachings of Christianity. 

When I was a boy [I lived in a little 
prairie town where a card game of any 
kind was worldly and seven-up was 
wicked; where none but heathen children 
played on Sunday, and a young man who 
smoked before he had grown a mustache 
was supposed to have the smell of brim- 
stone about him. 

The good people of the village—and 
nearly all were good as I remember them 
—labored with each succeeding crop of 
youngsters to persuade them to join the 
church and be equally good. 

Being good was an arduous business, 
and I had little taste for it. Even after I[ 
joined a church—one in which there was 
supposed to be no backsliding—I felt a 
more or less constant urge to break away 
from the restraints I had imposed upon 
myself and be bad. Frequently I did. So 
very frequently! 

My badness would have seemed a mild 
form of wickedness to a modern. In that 
town there was no place to go where one 
shouldn’t have been, and nothing to do 
that one shouldn’t have done. 

But I violated the current standards at 
times, and was punished cruelly by my 
conscience. 

I believed quite sincerely that being a 
Christian consisted wholly in being good 
according to the local formula, and when 
I departed from the orthodox way I was 
miserable. 

While I remained a strict conformist, 
however, I felt very righteous, and was 
priggishly, intolerant ot other lads who 
were not so good)as I. 

_ Ghastly little (Continued on page 169) 


*“*Hello, Carl,’’ she cried, ‘‘how’s the hunting? I hear you shot armies of ducks, and 
we're all going to feast on them. I wish my husband would hunt . . . but I suppose 
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if I did urge Fred to get a few guns, he’d probably use them around the home first 


When Debt Comes in at the Door— 


A story of married life 
By Margaret Culkin Banning 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE BREHM 


ARL MARBURY slowed down 

his car as he turned the corner 

of the last block toward his 

home. It was unconscious, a 

movement designed to prolong 
his three-day vacation just a few minutes 
longer, and to round up in his mind all the 
fun he had had, all the things he had 
thought and decided. 

The car was covered with mud circles 
from a thousand splashings, and Carl him- 
self was dirty and careless, in his old cor- 
duroy jacket and brown flannel shirt. 
Army blankets and guns and extra coats 
were piled in the small tonneau, but be- 
side Gar. in the place of honor, were the 
ducks—forty-two of them, his full quota 
for the days he had been out in the woods. 

No one else of the party had done so 
well. Carl looked at the birds affection- 
ately and proudly, thinking over the people 
whom he meant to surprise with four or 
five splendid birds. There was old Angell 
at the office, who certainly would be tick- 
led, for instance. — 

He stopped the car automatically. He 
was home, and though it was a comfort- 
able house it looked a little small after his 
three days in places where the country 
was not divided into hundred-foot lots, 
where shingles and boards were still part 
of a forest, and not yet domesticated and 
painted. Carl’s house sat neatly back on 
its lot, and was built of broad white clap- 
boards, with a roof of colored shingles and 
a generous chimney. 


GTAUNCHLY, as he took his things out 
of the car, Carl told himself how glad 
he was to be home, and he recalled the 
wave of feeling which had come over 
him last night while he lay in the bare 
little cabin where the men had slept. He 
had thought then of Fanny so tenderly, 
been so released to say all elie fond things 
that had come into his mind. He had 
gone to sleep in the thought of her, and 
wakened to the same memory. Yet now 
something seemed to be slackening and 
embarrassing that fine, high thought. 

Picking up as many of the ducks as he 
could carry, Carl went up the walk with 
them: The odor of the country clung to 
him, and he was sorry to leave it behind. 
But he had the ducks as talismen. In the 
immaculate front hall he hardly knew 
where to put them down. So he hung on 
to his plunder. 

“Hello, Fanny!” he cried. 

Fanny answered from up-stairs. Ob- 
viously, she did not mean to come down 
to welcome her husband. Three days in 
the woods was hardly enough time to 
work up a welcome, of course; but Carl 
had wanted to show himself, game-laden. 
Hewanted to be on display ety the ducks, 
instead of leaving them, like so much 
butcher’s meat, on the kitchen table. 


“Come down and see what I have for 
you!” 

‘You come on up here, Carl.” 

Fanny was in her room, sitting at the 
desk by the window. It was a pleasant 
room, carpeted with a Chinese rug in 
tones of dull red, and Fanny had furnished 
it to suit what was often called her ‘‘almost 
Oriental” look. Fanny’s skin was pale 
cream and her hair was black and straight, 
so it took only a minimum of work to pro- 
duce the Oriental effect. 

She had taken to lacquer-red lately, 
and in her short straight dress of red flan- 
nel, with thin tan silk legs, she was very 
effective this morning. Putting a pencil 
down 1n the notebook she was working 
with she turned around at the sound of 
Carl’s footsteps, and went to meet him, 
lifting her carefully made-up little face to 
his caress. 

“You certainly have been hunting!” 
she said, shrinking a little from the un- 
shav en chin. ‘Did you have a good time?” 

“Did Matthew Peasley go along?” 

“He went. But he’s a total loss. 
can’t hit a thing.” 

“Didn’t he get anything?” 

Carl grinned. “Oh, once in a while he 
did.. Maybe he thought he shot them. 
Anyway, we saw that he took a few home.” 

“Eleanor Peasley says he’s crazy about 
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it. 
Carl shook out the ducks. He wasn’t 
here to talk about Peasley, that million- 
aire bonehead who had been the joke of 
the trip. Fanny couldn’t get away from 
the social racket for a minute. 


“Well,” he said, holding his ducks up, 


“how do those creatures look? Good 
enough to eat?” a 
“Darling—they’re dripping.” She 


seized a newspaper from her table. and 
held it under ea “They’re marvelous. 
How many did you shoot?” 

It was hard to bring it out with the best 


effect, as she sheltered the carpet from 


drops of blood. 
“ Forty-two.” 

“That’s a lot, isn’t it?” » 

It was a lot, and she should have known 
it without being told. Carl felt slightly 
annoyed. 

“Til take them down to the kitchen, 
Panny. Give me the paper.’ 


ARL waited until he had shaved before 

he sought out Fanny again. ‘Something 
in the presentation of her cheek had warned 
him how disheveled he was. He brought 
in the coats and guns from the car, and 
piled them away in the secluded closet 
which was permitted him for “guns and 
things.” He brushed out the car, and 
called the office, to see what there_was 
new. He took a shower, and shaved, and 
was turned again into Carl Marbury, head 


of the local office of the Celestial Life In- 
surance Company. 

But only seven hours ago he had been 
watching a sunrise behind the mountains. 
Its brilliance had fallen on a still, cold, 
blue lake and white birch trees, beautiful 
even in their bareness against the green of 
the pines. 

He had thought, without formulation, 
of the magnificence of the world and the 
good of being in the open, and a little 
of creation, and softly of his wife. 

Being now shaven, ie looked in on her 
again as he was starting for the city. She 
was still bent over the desk. 

“Working hard, aren’t you?” 

“Terribly. r m an lists.” 


“Of what?’ 
“People I owe things to.’ 
“ Bills?” 
“No, silly. Debts. Social debts. I’m 


head over heels in debt to everybody. We 
simply have to throw a party.’ 

“But we had that big dance at the club.” 

“A year ago! Why, I’ve had two and 

three invitations from some of the people 
who were there, since then.” 
“Oh well, give a tea or something.” 

“A tea,’ ” said Fanny, in faint severity, 

“isn’t enough in return for a dinner or a 
dance. Besides, you can’t have men. Be- 
sides, teas are getting to be awful bores. 
Nobody goes. Everybody sends cards. 
All you get ts a lot of melted ice cream for 
your trouble, and the people you don’t 
want to see.” 

Carl turned from the doorway. 

“Carl, don’t you think it would be nice 
to have a big party?” 

“*How much would it cost?” 

“Not more than four or five hundred 
dollars.” 


ARL whistled, and looked at his wife. 
Then he went over to her, with the rem- 
nant of that gentleness which had stolen 


over him 1n the woods and made him re- 


solve to talk things out with Fanny—and 

alwa s, always, be reasonable. — 
‘Sweetheart, we mustn’t! I have ever 

so much to pay. Why, that dress you’re 


wearing—lI haven't paid for that, have I?” 


“*Oh, this was nothing, only thirty-seven- 
fifty. But, Carl, while you were away, I 
did get the best-looking evening dress at 
the most tremendous bargain. i thought 
I’d get it for the Assembly, because you 
simply have to wear a new dress there. 
You always get written up in the papers 
for that party.” 

Carl’s mouth stiffened. 

“Don’t tell me what the bargain cost,” 
he begged. 

“IT won’t—oh, you won't have to take 
care of that for ages. I just bought it. 
But I do-want-you>to think about that 
party: It’really, ought to be a dinner. 
Carl, what about the ducks!’ 
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*Whatabout the ducks?” repeated Carl. 
“Let’s havea dinner. You've got forty- 
two. Half a duck apiece—we could have 


eighty people. Say, seventy-five. Why, 
that’s wonderful! That’s just the very 
idea!” 

“Oh, I’ve promised a lot of those birds,” 
said Carl. 

“Promised them? To whom?” 

“Well, there’s Angell at the office. And 
Tom Grady. He doesn’t hunt. And 
Mother ought to have four anyway, for 
Father loves them. Then Bill always gets 
some. It takes it down pretty fast. That’s 
about sixteen already.” 

“What on earth,’ said Fanny, “did 
Angell ever do for you? Now, Carl, don’t 
you do any such thing as give those ducks 
away. I’ll call up the club, and we'll have 
a marvelous game dinner. And with the 
ducks it ought not to cost a thing, hardly. 
Pll explain to your mother—or. maybe 
we can give her one for your father. But 
these other people! Why on earth should 
you give ducks to everybody that you 
know?” 

“Not everybody I know,” said Carl, 
“everybody I like.” 

“Tell them you didn’t get as many as 
you expected. Tell them anything.” Fan- 
ny hurried over to get her notebook. 
“ Here’s the list of people I’ve just got to 
do something for.” 

Carl turned to go, cold-shouldering the 
notebook, and Fanny gave him a queer 
glance. 

“Oh, by the way, we’re having dinner 
at the Wintons to-night,” she said. 

Carl felt disappointed. This morning, 
in the woods, he had planned to spend the 
evening with Fanny, to get back some- 
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It was clumsy, emotional verse of the sort he had written 


once or twice before they were married, and once after- 
ward. Butit wasdevoted. It was dedicated implicitly to a love 


thing of the magic of love-making, to tell 
her of what he had thought about her, 
and of the woods. Besides, he didn’t like 
Mildred Winton with her high, unamused 
cackle of a laugh, and her talent for mak- 
ing Fanny feel that she didn’t have as 
many diamonds and fur coats and auto- 
mobiles as the rest of the women. How- 
ever, he stifled all that. 

“All mght,” he said; and then called 
back from the stairs, ‘“‘Say, how about a 
few ducks for Angell? It would set that 
old fellow up for a month.” 

‘““They’re your ducks,” answered Fan- 
ny reasonably; “‘I can’t stop you. But I 
don’t see what Mr. Angell ever did for 
you. And we did have him out here for 
dinner, you know.” 


CCARL icked out two ducks for old An- 
gell. bs the face of the old man’s enthu- 
siasm, he found it impossible to explain 
that he had shot forty-two, and was pre- 
senting only a couple of them, and he 
didn’t talk so much at the office about his 
trip as he had intended to. There was 
too much danger that someone would 
want a few of the ducks, and it wasn’t go- 
ing to be easy to get them away from 
Fanny’s plans. Well, she had to have a 
party, he supposed. 

In a few hours he was back in the har- 
ness, an earnest, eager young man, con- 
sulting with his sales force, listing big 
prospects in his own mind, and balancing 
them against the horde of bills swarming 
in his desk drawer. 

Fanny was tired that night. She said, 
as they drove along together en route to 
the Wintons, that she had been atthe 
telephone all day long, trying to get people 


lined up for the dinner. She now regarded 
the ducks as a great asset. They had been 
taken to the club, and Fanny had also 
been at the club for an hour, to plan her 
party with the help of the steward. 

“Tt will be an awfully simple dinner, of 
course,’ she said. “I thought just the 
ducks—stuffed and served with those 
baked apples that are colored with vege- 
table coloring and look so heavenly on the 
platter. I thought we'd start off with celery 
soup, possibly—or maybe mushrooms, 
something appetizing—and a few relishes. 
Then the ducks—baked apples and stuffed 
tomatoes and fresh peas; and then some 
of that spinach au gratin that they do so 
awfully well at the club. And after that, 
maybe a salad, just a simple molded salad 
—they wouldn’t have to make more than 
ten, each salad serves six or seven, and 
they are so much prettier than the other 
kind, even if they do cost more—and 
some of that baked soufflé after that, for 
that’s really very good there, and not as 
tiresome as ice creams—’’ « 

‘“How much 1s this shebang going to 
cost?” Carl asked. 

“T don’t think it will be more than 
three and a half a plate—oh, maybe four. 
But certainly not over four.” 

“For how many?” 

“Thirty-five couples, seventy people in 
all. About sixty people to whom we really 
owe things, es (Pe I thought that, since 
we had the ducks, it was a good chance to 
ask a few others who never have enter- 
tained me, but who have always been very 
nice. The Peppers, for instance.” 

‘““Asked the Peppers, did you?” re- 
peated, Carl. 

“Why not? 


When Debt Comes in at the Door—, by MARGARET 


“Oh, I was just amused. I wouldn’t 
put them in the class of people to whom 
we don’t owe anything, darling. I owe his 
firm three hundred dollars on that old bill 
for your last year’s clothes!”’ 

** All the more reason for asking them, 
then. It’s just a nice friendly invitation 
and, since we have the ducks, why not be 
generous?” 

““Why not send these people two ducks 
apiece and call it a day?” protested Carl. 
““It seems to me pretty thick to have to 
give them ducks, and about eight dollars 
a family besides.” 

“Oh, Carl, you are such an idiot! Here 
I’ve been planning all day how to pay off 
these debts at a minimum of expense, and 
you don’t seem to get what I’m driving 
at, even. You don’t try to help—I should 
think you'd see that we can’t go on accept- 
ing things—”’ 

** Then let’s not!” 

““What do you mean?” 

“‘Let’s refuse the invitations.” 

Fanny looked at him blankly. 

““We'd be dropped!” she cried. 

“But then we wouldn’t have to pay any 


debts.” 
Panny looked sulky, then pathetic. 


Her little, obscure, dark face seemed to 
retreat into itself plaintively. 

“I don’t know why you're so cross, 
Carl. You've been away three days, and 
you come back in a beastly humor.” 

It seemed to Carl that he had come 
back in any kind of a humor except a 
beastly one. But the old irritation, the 
one he had seemed to dispel so utterly 
during his stay in the woods, was pricking 
him again. Fanny was so adorable when 
he was away from her—and it seemed so 
hard to get along with her when they 
were together. ; 

““T’m not bad-humored,” he said stiffly; 
“T’m merely reasonable.” 

“If you objected to the party, why 
didn’t you say so this morning? I’ve 
asked everyone now. You take all the 
pleasure out of it, as usual... . And | 
see no sense in going over al! the bad 
places in the road. For heaven’s sake, 
drive carefully. Look out—there’s a car 
coming down the hill!’”’ 

Carl swerved suddenly and abruptly, 
and averted a bad accident. It was so 
close that, as the cars missed each other 
by that imperceptible distance which 
meant safety instead of calamity, he felt 
his pulses almost stop. Then they were 
on their way again, and without change of 
expression he found himself saying to 
Fanny, “You don’t seem to find much 
satisfaction in my company, do you?” 

“‘T don’t like being scared to death, if 
that’s what you mean. If you wouldn’t 
be so cross, and would drive carefully, and 
take a little interest in 
what I’m planning, I might 
find some satisfaction in 
driving with you.” 

Thus they arrived at the 
Wintons. The Winton house 
had a kind of luxurious 
speed in entertainment. 
Mildred Winton went about 
her big and beautiful draw- 
ing-room with the air of 
consciously displaying 
things in order to make the 

arty a little more peppy. 
She was one of those women 
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who find the remarks of every man 
amusing, except those of her husband. 

“Hello, Carl,” she cried, “‘how’s the 
hunting? I hear you shot armies of ducks, 
and we're all going to feast on them. I 
wish my husband would hunt. I’m crazy 
to shoot, but I suppose if I did urge Fred 
to get a few guns, he’d probably use them 
around the home 
first!”’ That struck 
her as excruciatingly 
funny, and she led 
the laughter. 

And so on. 

Seated later in the 
evening at a bridge 
table, Carl realized 
that he wasn’t play- 
ing so well as_ he 
should this evening. 
He was half asleep, 
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and uninterested. Funny, he thought, 
that only last night he had been in that 
little cabin in the woods with four other 
men, and at this hour they had been 
asleep, or lying quietly there enjoying 
being awake. Funny how different it 
was to-night. He saw Fanny’s head bent 
over a game of (Continued on page 105) 
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**I’m sorry Mrs. \Réppe? isn’t in,’’ said the 
young woman; ‘‘byut will you please teil 
her that Mrs. Marbury left these ducks?”’ 


~ He Went To Church To Laugh 
But He Came Away To Live 


How Jacob Kindleberger, a fifteen-year-old paper-mill hand, poverty-stricken, 
almost blind, and able neither to read nor write, was inspired to start the 
struggle in which he overcame a terrifying array of obstacles—To- 
day he is one of the best loved men in Michigan, and head of 
one of the largest high-grade paper mills in the world 


By William S. Dutton 


N a little town called Parchment, it could, and we spent more than $200,000 son of immigrants. At ten he had to go to 
two miles beyond the city limits of for this machine. For a year it was a work, sorting rags in a paper mill at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, I visited, not failure, and it cost us $200,000 more. It twenty-five cents a day. His eyes were so 
long ago, one of the largest and most looked as if we had wasted a fortune on poor that he couldn’t distinguish pmnt, 
scientifically equipped high-grade pa- a pipe dream. Many laughed at us, but and at fifteen he was unable to read or 


per mills in the wor 
—on a site which a dozen 
years ago was swamp land 
—I]I walked through wonder- 
ful factory buildings; 
through basements as light 
as noonday; through boiler- 
rooms clean enough to be 
dining-rooms, the whole rep- 
resenting an = investment 
of more than seven millions 
of dollars! 

And toward the close of 
the afternoon, as a final 
touch to my survey, I stood 
beside a mighty machine. 
By my side stood a small, 

ulet-spoken man who wore 
thick, clumsy-looking spec- 
tacles and who smiled a 
trifle whimsically. Nothing 
impressive, nor notable, nor 
distinguished was there in 
the appearance of the little 
man. You might pass him 
on the street, or elbow 
against him in a trolley car, 
without bothering to accord 
him a second glance. 

Yet he was the Genius of 
the Place! He had built the 
huge mill, which men have 
come from all over the earth 
to see; he had built the town 
of Parchment; and it was 
he who cagnceived the idea 
of the cy before which 
we had paused. 

He was explaining the 
miracle of its mechanism. 
At one end, pure white 

ulp—which a short time 
bien had been dirty rags— 
passed into the machine, 


For two hours while they laughed we worked. And— write. 


If You Don’t Have to Struggle 
You're Out of Luck 


“AS I look back over my life,” says Jacob 

Kindleberger, ‘“‘I can’t think of a single so- 
called handicap which eventually didn’t turn out 
to be a blessing. For example, defective eyesight 
forced me to use as much vision as I-had all the 
time. My lack of early education was a blessing 
in disguise, because the fight to gain an educa- 
tion later was such a tough one that my other 
battles seemed easy when they did come. I 
doubt very much that I would have had the 
stamina to stick to the task of founding this mill, 
if, as a boy, I hadn’t fought and won an even 
harder fight, trying to cram eight years of school 
work into four years. 

“Suppose you had a really tough job to be 
done, a job that would demand the last ounce 
of energy of the man who tackled it, and one that 
required indifference to hardship and involved 
considerable sacrifice. What kind of man would 
you pick? My guess is, a man who had already 
proved his metal, one who had been ‘through the 
mill.’ Well, take it from me, that Power which 
shapes the lives of men is just as discriminating. 
Have you ever noticed that opportunity usually 
comes to the men who are equipped to handle it? 
Nine times out of ten, these handicaps we hear 
so much about gave them the equipment!” 


Though he worked twelve and 


thirteen hours daily, and 
knew that blindness dogged 
his every effort, he set out 
to educate himself. The 
story of how he won, to 
become president and gen- 
eral manager of the Kalama- 
zoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company, and one of the 
best-known paper manufac- 
turers in the industry, is the 
story of a fighter. He told 
it to me that day in the mill. 


E WAS born in Alsace- 

Lorraine, but when he 
was five his parents came to 
America. For a year they 
lived in Cincinnati, three 
years in Dayton, and then 
they moved to West Car- 
rollton, Ohio. 

“Ie was a paper-mill 
town,” related Mi. indle- 
berger. ‘“‘’Most everybody 
worked in the mill. It was 


‘the natural thing that I 


should go to work there just 
as soon as I was big enough 
to get a job. Even the 
twenty-five cents a day I 
could earn was badly needed 
at home. Besides, because 
of my eyes, I couldn’t go to 
school. ». 

“The mill worked day 
and night. One week 
would be on the day shift, 
thirteen hours long, and the 
next week I would go on 
at night, for twelve hours. 
There wasn’t much time 
left for play, and mill condi- 


like thick, curdled milk. At the other 
end, on huge snow-white rolls, emerged 
the finest of writing paper at a rate of 
seven hundred feet a minute! 

“You are witnessing the ‘impossible’ 
in paper making,” he said quietly, and 
yet his voice rang distinct above the 
machinery. ‘‘ Everybody told us that fine 
pape couldn’t be made faster than three 

undred feet a minute. We believed that 


Well, to-day they tell us the ‘impossible’ 
is mine hundred feet a minute. That’s 
our objective now, you see. To-morrow 
it will be one thousand a minute!” 

This man was Jacob Kindleberger. All 
of his life, begun 1n poverty, he has been 
achieving the “impossible,” achieving it 
in the face of odds such as would make 
most of us curl up and quit! 

He was the third of seven children, the 


tions were a lot different from what they 
are now. The mills were dark, dirty, 
poorly ventilated. A mistake was usually 
rebuked by the toe of a boot. The social 
gathering place of mill hands was the 
saloon, or barber shop. 

“For five years, until I was fifteen, I 
was atypical mill hand. First, I sorted 
and-cut buttons‘from rags. Such work is 
very exacting: (Continued on page 163) 
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MLR. KINDLEBERGER is head of one of the largest 
and most scientifically equipped paper mills in the 
yorld—the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
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any, of Kalamazoo, Michigan. Born in Alsace-Lorraine 
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years ago, he came with his parents to America 
en he was five. The family settled in the little paper- 
town of West Carrollton, Ohio, where at ten Jacob 
t to work. At fifteen, he could neither read nor 
Write. This was due partly to very defective eyesight, 


Jacob Kindleberger 


and partly to an utter lack of ambition. But a chance 
sermon gave him the desire to make something of him- 
self. He prepared, almost single-handed, for Wesleyan 
University, eas had to leave in his third year to avoid 
total blindness. Mr. Kindleberger then became a paper 
salesman, and in a few years was one of the best in the 
field. Later, he gave up a good salary to $tart a strug- 
gling business of hismwnd To-da\\ the plant owned by 
his company represents an investment of $7,000,000. 


D. D. Spellman, Detroit 


Edgar A. Guest 


‘‘T LIKE the spirit of Christmas,” says “Eddie” 
Guest, newspaper man and widely-known author of 
verse. “I like the foolishness of it and the unwisdom 
of it. I like the memories it awakens and the tenderness 
it creates. I like it because I know at Christmas time 
the wayward son is forgiven, and the petty malices of 
the year are forgotten. For those. happy hours we are 


given a glimpse of what this world might be if we all 
lived to our best.’’ Like James Whitcomb Riley, to 
whom he is often compared, Guest is in great demand 
as a lecturer. If his strength would permit he could speak 
twice a day every day~in the year, and still not accept 
half his inwitations. MriGtest/lives in Detroit, and for 
thirty years has worked for the’ Free Press” of that city, 
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Christmas In My Home 


ROM the earliest time of my 
memory, it seems to me, I have 
been looking forward to Christ- 
mas Day. 

Actually, I have lived through 
forty-three Christmas Days, of which 
I can remember vividly about thirty- 
eight. 

As a boy I used to go to bed, tired and 
happy, on the night of December 25th, 
to awake the next morning with my face 
set to the dawn of the next Christmas. I 
have never outgrown that childish de- 
light in the greatest of all our days. I 
have always loved Christmas and have 


By Edgar A. Guest 


Christmas, and all who cross my path or 
find my doorway receive a friendly 
greeting and the wish for peace. 

At Christmas I think I am all I could 
be. I get a glimpse—a brief glimpse, it is 
true—of my own possibilities. At Christ- 
mas I find my highest character; but I 
do not retain it or repeat it often enough 
to have it recorded. In other words, I 
am not at my best in competition with 
everyday life. I know that I can be kind 
and cheerful and helpful when I make 
the effort, for Christmas brings me 
annual proof of that fact, but I fail to 
make the effort as often as I should. 


when it is a sad day, it is lovelier than 
other days. The old hurts are reopened, 
it is true, but with a tenderness. and 
sweetness that are lacking throughout 
the year. 

Oh, how we dreaded that first Christ- 
mas after our baby had been taken from 
us! No little stocking to hang up and to 
fill! No little eyes to ne up with delight 
at the tiny toys! No Christmas tree in 
our home. No laughter, no merriment— 
nothing but loneliness and hurt and sad- 
ness, and a day that would be a constant 
reminder of her who was ours for such a 
little while. We knew we should be sad; 


always eagerly awaited its 
return. Its coming now has 
a vastly different signif- 
cance from that it brought 
to my boyhood and early 
manhood. Then it was 
pure joy; now it 1s tinged 
with sadness and the recol- 
lections of lost pleasures 
and friendships; but it has 
grown lovelier. 
The other day I was talk- 
ing with Clarence Hayes, 
who has been a photog- 
rapher in Detroit for many 
years. He has made the 
portraits of the men and 
women and children’ of 
art all our families. 
“Did anyone ever come 
to you to be photographed 
in his worst clothing?” I 
asked him, ‘‘Did any man 
ever ask you to make a 
picture of him drinking a 
glass of whisky, or chewing 
tobacco, or with a three- 
days growth of beard on 
his chin? Did you ever 
have a woman request that 
her picture be Ags when 
she was wearing her morn- 
ing apron?” 
elaughed. “Men, 
women, and children,” said 
he, “are alike in this: they 
all insist upon looking their 
ey best before the camera. 
I have never known a 
single person who wished 
a fault to be recorded.” 


THAT is the way with 
faults. We all have them 
and we all recognize them, 
but none of us is proud of 
them. If anything of us is 


Why I Believe in “Foolish” Gifts 


- BELIEVE in the Christmas gift which the wise 
outsider considers foolish and useless,”’ says Mr. 
Guest. 

appiness is born of sentiment. Reason 1s cold and 
sometimes cruel, but sentiment ts always gentle. Senti- 
ment may be foolish and extravagant, but it believes 
in Christmas, and it believes in making others happy. 
It knows that a child will get more joy out of a toy 
than a pair of rubbers; that an eighteen-vear-old girl 
will rejoice more over a bracelet than a flannel petti- 
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coat; that in the breasts of all of us there is the love 
for pretty baubles and trinkets. 

he woman who poured the cruse of precious 
ointment upon the head of Jesus was prompted by 
sentiment. Even the Disciples criticized her extrava- 
gance. [The ointment, wasted, as they thought, in one 
demonstration of love, could have been sold for a large 
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sum and the money given to the poor. But the Master 
rebuked them for their wisdom. 

‘*So, always to do the wise thing at Christmas is not 
always to make others happy. Christmas is a day for 
love and peace and happiness, and if toys will make 
the child happy, and rings and wrist watches and 
baubles will bring smiles to the faces of others, foolish 
rouge such gifts may seem, I believe in that sort of 
olly. 

“There are three hundred and sixty-four other days 
for Wisdom to hold. sway. It can send the ton of coal 
to the needy when the lump in the bin has been 
put upon the fire. It can buy the rubbers the child 
ought to have, and the warm mittens and the needed 
overcoat, before Christmas or after Christmas, and 
there is no occasion for it to wait for the one day in the 
year dedicated to love and sentiment. 

‘* At any rate, I would rather show my heart at Christ- 
mas than my cool and calculating mind.” 


It was inevitable. 

And then, one evening, 
came the thought that 
Christmas Day does not 
come to us alone, nor to us 
alone does sorrow come. 
It was Christmas the world 
over, and, the world over, 
countless sorrowing hearts 
were being brave for others. 
Our sect must not be 
visited upon our friends or 
neighbors. We would bear 
up for the family, for the 
children of others, for all 
with whom we should come 
in contact. And that Christ- 
mas we found ourselves 
braver than we had ever 
been before. We had made 
the effort and had _ tri- 
umphed. Christmas had re- 
established our faith. 


E WENT out to the 

cemetery together 
that first Christmas, heavy- 
hearted and with little hope. 
Instead of dolls and play- 
things we were taking to our 
lovely little girl flowers and 
holly—poor, cold symbols 
of her precious memory. 
And that morning at Wood-. 
lawn, with the first light 
snowfall on the ground, we 
saw hundreds of people, 
just like us, piling holly 
upon the mounds of their 
departed loved ones. We 
saw one grave still with the 
funeral flowers upon it. 

“It will be a sad Christ- 
mas for that family,” I 
said. 

“Yes,” my wife replied, 
“even sadder than ourown.” 


to be perpetuated, we wish it to be our 
best and not our worst. And so, if there 
were to come to earth some spiritual 
Photographer or some spiritual biographer 
to make a record of me and what he saw 
and found in me on any single day, I 
should like him to come at Christmas. 
en I am at my best. For that day I 
ave made the effort to be kind, to be 
thoughtful, to be happy, to be brave, to 
€ considerate of others. I have put on 
my best spiritual raiment, because it is 


I should lke to be photographed on 
Christmas Day. Then I could look 
pleasant without being asked to. It 1s 
all so easy then. There is something about 
Christmas Day which removes all barriers 
and distinctions and creeds, and softens 
all sorrows and hurts and disappoint- 
ments. If we have grudges, we forget 
them temporarily. Even to the people 
we do not like we will not be disagreeable 
at Christmas. The day awakens old 
memories and sweetens them. Even 


And thus we discovered the universality 
of sorrow and its attendant courage. 

Marjorie sleeps at Woodlawn, and the 
beauty of her memory has enriched the 
significance of our Christmas pilgrimage. 
It is only a brief little eerenicnas Bak It 1s 
a portion of the day which belongs to us 
alone. We look forward to it, for out of 
our grief at last have come consolation 
and the soft tenderness of sacred memo- 
ries. We are no longer sorry for ourselves. 

I have often (Continued on page 180) 
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It Is Never Too Late 


FAT man is a series of unnec- 
essary and unsightly bulges, 
located where they will pro- 
duce the most comic relief. 
He is a combination of flesh, 

discomfort, and slow motion. 

He is simply a good prospect gone to 
Waist. 

And, contrary to a long-nourished idea, 
he is not jolly, happy, and care-free. As 
a matter of fact, pound for pound, he is 
very miserable. Deep under his skin—or 
deep under his fat tissues—he 1s a sad, 
sore, peeved, dissatished, envious, and 
greatly disturbed person. 

Years ago there may have 
been jolly fat men. To-day, 
in an age of athletics, with 
nearly every household hav- 
ing a boy or two on the 
baseball or football team, a 
couple of girls winning 
tennis, golf, or sprinting 
cups, eee even Mother 
a runner-up in the Women’s 
Swimming Tournament, no 
fat man can be truly happy. 

Bulk for bulk’s sake 1s a 
thing of a dead era. 

Reducing has become a 
national pastime. 

People now converse in 
pounds, ounces, and calo- 
ries. The most hated re- 
mark in the country to-day 
is, “You are a little fatter 
than when I last saw you.” 

One of America’s largest 
industries at the moment 
is the manufacture or prep- 
aration of  flesh-reducing 
pills, medicines, belts, and 
bathing salts. Books describ- 
ing easy ways to grow 
thin are among the best 
sellers each year. 

All America ts on a stam- 
pede for classification 1n 
the light and airy class. Stomachs, 
double chins, jowls, oversized arms and 
thick necks are getting the gate, and 
reducing has become a craze, a national 
fanaticism, a frenzy. 

Up to the past ae years the reducers 
were Seal to own a hgure with a few 
bulges here and there. ‘To-day, however, 
is the age of the Straight-Up-and-Down 
‘““feger,” modeled on the lines of a golf 
bag. 

The Statue of the Goddess of Liberty 
in New York Harbor, with its buxom 
lines and generous curves, is no longer 
typical of American womanhood, archi- 
tecturally speaking. It should be replaced 
by a statue of a female six feet tall by 
ten inches wide, with both hands aloft in 
the attitude of a Better Figure Week 
devotee about to go through her Daily 
Dozen. And Miss Liberty's first name 
should by all means be Lena. 
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To Shrink 


By H. I. Phillips 


I have joined the great army of Weight 
Shedders myself. I am on a diet, volun- 
tarily. At first I felt very foolish and 
furtive about it. I seldom mentioned it. 
But now, after six months or so, I can 
hold my own with the rest of the people 
who monopolize the conversation at any 
party and bore the Naturally Slender 
guests with the story of the quarter of a 
pound they took off since last Tuesday, 
by eating only one prune for breakfast, a 
handful of salted peanuts for lunch, and 
two dill pickles for dinner. 

Not that Iam or ever have been a Fat 


Maxims of a Reformed 
Pastry Enthusiast 


ATTEN in haste, repent at leisure. 
Too many cooks spoil the form. 


Two heads are better than one... if 
one of them doesn’t prove to be a chin. 


Spare the calisthenics and spoil the figure. 
Size is no longer the measure of a man. 
Great .girths from little butter portions 
grow. 
It is better to reduce than to receive. 
He jests at fat that never had a bulge. 
If at first you don’t lose weight, try, try 
a walk. 
A fat man is even fatter than he looks. 


Don’t lock the cupboard after the figure 
has been lost. 


Man. I had begun to bulge, and within a 
few years my latitude might have en- 
croached substantially upon my longitude. 
Pufhiness was creeping over me. The 
foundations for a perfect double chin had 
been cast, and were becoming visible to 
the naked eye. Mine was the semi 
balloon type of body. When I sat in a 
theatre chair I was a snug fit. The 
realization that all was not as it should 
be with my hgure came with the increas- 
ingly annoying discovery that my belts 
would not stay put, and that there was 
almost always a margin of open. shirt 
between my waistcoat and trousers. 

Then, six months ago, I took to sus- 
penders. At that moment I knew the 
worst had come. Nothing makes a man 
feel older, more settled, less athletic and 
more completely a back number than 
suspenders. 

As I said, I was not, strictly speaking, 


a fat man. Perhaps my condition can 
best be expressed as summed up by my 
observing and loving wife, who said con- 
templatively, “No, you’re not exactly 
fat. You're just all wrong-looking, 
that’s all!” 

I had had some inkling to this effect 
a year or two before, when a reader came 
into the office and asked to see “‘the man 
who wrote the column” in the paper. | 
was pointed out to him. “Is that so?” 
said the Inquiring Subscriber, disap- 
pointedly. “He doesn’t look much like a 
writer; he looks more like a prosperous 
butcher.” 

That frank comment on 
my formshould have spurred 
me to a mgid diet and to 
a gymnasium membership, 
but my gastronomic past 
held me back. I had always 
been an unrestricted eater. 
“On with the second help- 
ing!” was my battle crv. 

Let appetites be uncon- 
fined!’’ Soups, gravies, 
broths, I had lapped up 
eagerly; cereals with cream 
and gooey pastries were 
ever by my side, and as for 
butter and eggs—I was 
devoted to ’em. I had even 
put sugar on my lettuce. 

Strawberry shortcake 
smothered in whipped 
cream had long been my 
idea of something really 
worth eating after a hearty 
dinner. Charlotte Russes, 
cream Napoleons, and cus- 
tard pies were ever popular 
with me. was a wor- 
shiper at the shrine of 
Baked Virginia Ham and 
Boiled Potatoes. 

And white bread! 

There you have me! 

From early childhood, 
bread was not only the staff of life to me— 
it was the gold-headed walking stick, the 
pearl-handled umbrella, and the hand- 
carved pogo stick. 

I can remember my father marveling 
at my bread capacity as a boy, and ex- 
pressing some concern over the obligation 
of being the breadwinner of a family of 
which ace a member. It seems to me, 
as [ look back at it, that someone in our 
family always was going to the store for 
another loaf of bread. And I now realize 
that it was fortunate for my folks that I 
went out into the world and became a 
bread-winner myself before the days when 
the price of bread jumped from five to 
twelve cents a loaf. 

One of the breakfasts I used to be 
particularly partial to was bread dipped 
in milk and flour and egg and fried in 
butter! Five slices, covered with sirup, 
might satisfy me if I didn’t feel normally 
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hungry. Mornings when 
I stopped at four slices 

would cause great 
apprehension on the part 
oF my mother. Such an 
incident was accepted as 
an alarming indication 
that I was sick. 

Indian meal, made 
into a kind of paste f 
overnight and fried in =) 
strips in butter in the 
moming was another 


bovhood delicacy. This {\\ a 


too was “‘slathered” with HTT 

sirup or molasses, and | 

could get away with at 

least the contents of one a 

frying pan. SI, 
Those were the good = 

old days! 


TILL, I didn’t begin to 
lose my “boyish” form 
and slip into the Stylish 
Stout class until I was 
over thirty. It must 
have been the kind of 
figure that could take a 
lot of punishment. Mrs. 
Phillips tells me that 
when she first saw me I 
looked the typical “‘ath- 
letic young man;” ana 
this was not so very long ago, either. 
But a few years ago the distortion set in. 
Kind friends began to remark, ‘‘Say, 
what’ve you been dome? You're getting 
so stout Tihany knew you.” Even then 
it didn’t alarm me. tried to make 
myself believe I still was in good con- 
dition and only swelling moderately. 

“‘Came,” as the movies say, 
dawn.” 

While lacing my shoes one morning I 
was surprised by my wife hurrying in 
from the other room, exclaiming, ‘“What’s 
the matter?” 

‘Matter!’ I replied. “Nothing that I 
know of.” 

‘‘Why are you grunting so?” she 
demanded: 


“‘the 


‘*Grunting!”’ I exclaimed, registering 
surprise. ‘‘Did you say I was grunting?’ 

“Really,” insisted Mrs. Phil- 
lips, “‘you were making such a 
racket I thought something had 
happened to you.” 

t alarmed me somewhat to 
think that the exertion of bend- 
ing over to tie a shoe could 
cause me to grunt, and in fact 
I didn’t believe I had done so. 
The next day I determined to 
listen to myself. The result was 
a great blow. There was no fool- 
ing me. My grunts were loud, 
distinct, and unmistakable. 

Something like a panic set in. 
I determined to diet and exer- 
cise at once. And I did so. For 
three days I steered clear of the 
flesh pots. Then I weakened 
and fell back into my old ways. 

Of course I continued to 
thicken. Such little incidents as 
early exhaustion on a dance 
floor, a desire to sit out the par- 
ticularly jazzy numbers, and the 
developing of a positive hatred 
for the orchestra leader who 
played more than one encore, 
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impressed upon me from time to time the 
fact that I was ballooning rapidly. 

A number of incidents led up to my 
revolt against the flesh. One of the 
things that annoyed me considerably was 
the spectacle of a very fat baseball fan 
falling asleep at the Yankee stadium 
during a “‘croocial series.” I watched 
this oversized rooter toddle into the 


‘stand, apparently fit at least to follow 


the exciting moments of a baseball game. 
Then, along about the fourth inning, his 
head drooped. Then gradually it sinioet 
disappeared into the accordion-like re- 
cesses of his many chins. 


D4” after day I watched him. When- 
ever there was a thrilling episode, dur- 
ing which a score would be tied or a home 
run knocked out, I would look tosee how he 


Movie of a fat man eating an ice-cream) cone 
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The rule in all restaurants must be, ‘‘Don’t let any fat man get away without a potato”’ 


was taking it. He slept soundly through- 
out each contest, except in one game, 
when a foul ball landed two rows ahead of 
him and his neighbors jostled him in a 
struggle to capture the ball. And then 
what do you think he did? He looked 
around, blinked his eyes, beckoned a boy 
vender, and bought an ice cream cone! 

The spectacle of this unique baseball 
fan lapping an ice-cream cone lingers 
with me yet. “Look out!” I said to my- 
self at the time; ‘“‘that is what you are 
coming to.” 

Shortly after this I stayed a week at the 
shore and spent most of. it in swimming. 
There was a diving platform about one 
hundred and fifty yards from the beach, 
to and from which scores of bathers were 
swimming. My companion on the beach 
was a man fully ten years older than I, 
and, to my way of thinking, far 
from in the pink of condition. 
““Come on,” I suggested. “‘Let’s 
swim to the float.” 

“Nope,” he replied, “‘I don’t 
feel like any exertion just now.” 

‘*Getting old, eh?” I taunted. 
‘“Come on, snap into it! That’s 
no swim at all. Pll race you out.” 

“Oh, very well,” he said 
languidly. 


OGETHER we plunged in 

and struck out. I was leading 
by a couple of lengths, feeling as 
sleyfal as a porpoise, when my 
strength ran out abruptly and 
without warning. Half way to 
the float I was actually all in. 
My friend tells me he will never 
forget the expression of surprise 
and terror on my face. How I 
made the float I don’t know even 
to-day, but I do know that had 
it been another foot away 
would not have made it. During 
the last two minutes of that 
swim’ (Continued on page 176) 
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Shovel Company, 
used in digging the Panama Canal. 


N a certain spring day in the 
late eighties, Charley ec lay 
flat on his stomach on the 
floor, his chin propped in his 
hands, lost in a copy of a 

magazine. For an hour, he scarcely 
moved, except to turn a page. And he 
was reading not a story about Indian 
hehters or pirate captains but a technical 
article, printed in a scientific monthly. 


— , = 


Charles B. King, whose firm, the Marion Steam 
built many of the shovels 
Mr. King 
is fifty years old. He is a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, and lives in Marion, Ohio 


Laying a lumber railroad near Bellingham, Washington. The hard- 


At last there came a change 
in his attitude. Some thought 
not written on the printed 
page seemed to occur to him, 
and he looked up. He gazed 
abstractedly at the opposite 
wall. Caught up in dreams, 
and seeing only with his 
mind’s eye, he visualized in 
each detail a boy’s contrap- 
tion of wheels and pulleys, a 
shaft, cogs, cams—the object of which 
was power. 

After a few moments of silent thought 
he rose and quickly left the room and the 
house. 


“Hi, Charley!” a neighbor boy hailed 
° ‘““ ® 93599 
him, “‘want to go fishin 
“Can't!” he replied shortly; “‘gotta 
do somethin’.”’ 
Following a familiar path, he soon came 
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est work the shovel has to do is to loosen the stumps, roots, and 
rocks. It is easy to lift any weight that can be got into the dipper 
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King’s Faith Built 
The Shovel That 


Moves Mountains 


The story of Charles B. King and his monster 

steam shovels—His elder brother put him 

through a stern course of discipline; his as- 

sociates discouraged him, but young King was 

convinced he could build a shovel that could 
do more than any other shovel in use 


By John Kidder Rhodes 


to the river. There, partly hidden among 
the willows, was a crudely constructed 
water-wheel, which for some _ obscure 
reason refused to operate as intended. 

Charley set to work. His reading had 
given him a new idea. He pounded and 
pulled, fitted, twisted, altered this, and 
replaced that, and soon was absorbed as 
deeply in the work as he had been in the 
magazine. The hours sped by. It began 
to grow dark. Finally, just as the light 
failed, he gave his invention a trial. He 
watched as the first drops of water 
splashed on the paddles. 

Would the wheel turn? It did! 

Would the shaft and pulley wheels turn 
with it? They did! 

Gathering momentum, wheel and shaft 
revolved faster and faster—and there be- 
fore him, ready for whatever use he chose 
to put it to, the boy saw power, in usable 
form, which by his ingenuity 
he had wrested from the 
river. In the lonely dark 
he gave a whoop of joy. He 
would surely be late for 
supper. He might get a lick- 
ing. But what did that 
matter? There wasn’t an 
inch of workmanship in the 
device that he was ashamed 
of, and it worked. 


ERHAPS it seems a far 

cry from a boy’s water- 
wheel on the banks of the 
Whetstone River, in Marion 
County, Ohio, to the giant 
steam shovels that helped 
dig the Panama Canal; built 
the Alaskan Railway past 
glacial mountains under the 
Arctic Circle; opened thou- 
sands of arid acres to irt- 
gation; was the chief tool 
in erecting such structures 
as the Roosevelt Dam, and 
the dam at Muscle Shoals; 
built the New York Barge 
Canal, and the Chicago 
Drainage Canal, and is do- 
ing daily thousands of less 
spectacular but equally nec 
essary jobs. 
(Yes, it seems a far cry: 


King’s Faith Built the Shovel That Moves Mountains, by Jonn KippER RHODES 


But the boy who made the water-wheel 
is the man—Charles Burton King—who 
designed the first electrically driven steam 
shovel, and who planned and built the 
greatest shovels now in existence. 

The story of the steam shovel is also 
the story of Charles Burton King. 

You probably have stopped by the 
foundations of some beginning skyscraper 
to watch one of his shovels sink its mon- 
ster jaws into a bank of earth, bite off a 
ton or so, and dump it into a waiting 
wagon or truck. It seems a homely con- 
trivance, rude, cumbersome, ungainly. 
But—with the power of ten [itans in its 
mighty jaws—it Is one of the great inven- 
tions of modern times. Without it, entire 
industries could not exist on their present 
scale; many comforts now common would 
be too costly for ordinary pocketbooks; 
even our automobiles would be of more 
limited use, because great highways would 
cost more to build. 


“TES hard to name any big construction 
job,” Mr. King said, “ where the steam 
shovel doesn’t play an important part. 
Of course you know that every effort to 
build the Panama Canal failed until they 
began using steam shovels. But take 
other instances, such as the erection of the 
Grand Central Station, or the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, in New York. If you had 
looked over the fence while these struc- 
tures were under way, you would have seen 
the sides of the excavations literally lined 
with steam shovels. 

“The work of the shovels is hidden in 
the finished product. You never suspect 
it. But it doesn’t stop with excavating, 
by any means; in fact, shovels handled, 
and in some cases rehandled, practically 
every item of materials that went into 
those structures. They helped mine the 
iron ore from which 
the steel framework 
was made. They 
helped quarry the 
rock with which the 
buildings are faced, 
and they dug the 
clay which made the 
bricks. They even 
played an important 

art in producing the 
umber with which 
the interiors are fin- 
ished.” 

Leave this aside for 
a moment, and see 
how the modern steam 
shovel came _ into 
existence. It is the 
story of one man’s 
marvelous persist- Ma 
ence, patience, and 
hard work. 

Charles Burton 
King has the face of a young man, but his 
hair is silvery white. In manner he is 
reserved, almost to the point of shyness. 
He was born in the country near Marion, 
Ohio, in 1875. A mechanical strain ran in 
the family. King’s Mills—sawmills and 

rist mills—had been county institutions 
for a great many years. Naturally, there- 
fore, when he went to Ohio Wesleyan 
University, he took a special mechanical 
course. 

“When I came out of college,” Mr. 
King told me, with a smile, “I was a well- 
informed young man, in my own estimae 


tion—although I realized there might be 
a few little things I didn’t know—but very 
few! My brother asked me what I thought 
of doing. I told him I would like to enter 
the engineering department of his com- 
pany. But he shook his head, and took 
the wind out of my sails by saying: 

“**No, you don’t want to do that. You 
don’t know enough.’ 

“Though at the time I did not fully 
appreciate it, and sometimes felt bitterly 
resentful toward him, I know now I owe 
a great debt to this brother. He was my 
senior by twenty-one years and treated 
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(Above) Loading limestone near Win- 
chester, Massachusetts. This dipper 
holds three cubic yards—between 
four and five average wagon loads, 
yet one man at the levers of his steam 
shovel can handle it as easily as a 
spade full of garden soil. The largest 
dippers hold ten cubic yards, or over 
twelve tons. (In the oval) Loading 
iron ore in Pennsylvania. The man 
in the picture is telling his part- 
ner when to dump the load 


me like a son. At that time he was vice 
president and in charge of the Marion 
Steam Shovel Company, which had been 
organized some years previously, em- 
ploying between eighty and a hundred 
men. 


“FWHE first steam shovel, I think,’’ Mr. 
King went on, “‘was made by a con- 

cern in the East, and was a pretty flimsy 
machine. One was brought to Marion to 
work in the quarries. Fenty M. Barn- 
hart, a local man with a knack for me- 
chanics, had a lot of grief with this shovel 
and concluded he could build a better one. 
‘“He did; and a company was organized 
to manufacture it. A well-to-do local 
manufacturer, Edward Huber, a broad- 
gauged, progressive (Continued on page 147) 
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S EMILY turned the corner into 
the familiar tree-bordered street 
and came into view of her home, 
she sighed, as usual. 

“The house has just got to be 
painted in the spring, ” she said to herself, 


as she had said many times before, her 
glance passing by its attractive old- 
fashioned lines and resting critically on 
its grimy, grayish hue. And then, as 
usual, her mind became busy with dollars 
and cents, the practical problem of laying 
aside the amount for the painter’s bill. 

Sometimes it seemed to Emily that she 
had been juggling figures ever since she 
could remember. But in reality it was 
only ten yeats. When she was eighteen, 
her father and mother had died. Upon 
her, as the eldest child, had devolved the 
task of looking after the family, of keep- 
ing up the Batok of feeding and cloth- 
ing her two sisters, her brother and her- 
self, all upon the very limited income 
which her father had left. 

She had immediately gone to work her- 
self in the county clerk’s office, and Mar- 
ion had helped in the town Jibrary in the 
afternoons, and Tony, when he was old 
enough, had mowed lawns and weeded 
gardens. It had taken a great deal of cal- 
culating, of thought, of personal sacrifice, 
but, somehow or other, Emily had man- 
aged it: Marion’s college education, new 
dresses for pretty, light-haired Lou when 
she went off on house parties, hockey 
skates for Tony. 

Now Lou was married, fortunately, to a 
wealthy man; Marion had been graduated 
from college, had gone from there to a 
hne position, teaching, and now she too 
was married, to a professor in a Muid- 
Western university. [here was only Tony 
left, and Tony was in his last year of high 
school. Next year he would go to college. 

Emily sighed. Somehow, it would seem 
that, with Marion and Lou gone, there 
ought to be more money. But there 
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wasn’t. Every year it cost more to live, 
and Tony was clamoring for a car—and 
the house ad to be painted. 

As she came up the walk she could see, 
through the unshaded windows, a tall 
masculine figure moving around in the 
library, leaning over her desk—that desk 
where she kept the family accounts, where 
so many evenings she had struggled to 
balance the money on hand with the bills. 

She frowned. “Tony!” she called out 
sharply as she came into the house. 

Vices, % 

“What you doing in there?”’ 

He came out into the hallway, grinning, 
a tall, slim, good-looking bo 

“Looking for your purse. 
to-night, and I 


HE hung up her hat and coat in the 

front hall closet before she answered: 
“You mean you haven’t any of your own 
left this week?”’ 

Tony tended a couple of furnaces dur- 
ing the winter, and the money he earned 
that way was supposed to provide him 
with a spending allowance. 

He shrugged his shoulders: “Um-hum, 
and I got a date to-night.” 

Emily knew what that meant. It meant 
Nance. Nance was Tony’s latest girl, a 
very attractive, gay young thing, the 
center of a gay young group who spent 
their fathers’ money without a thought, 
and drove their fei cars at a terrific 
speed along the highways. All summer, 
Emily had been looking forward to the 
day when Nance would go away to school 
and_ Tony would be forced to find another 
girl—she hoped it would be a girl to who 
a dollar meant more. , hi 

But November had come and Nance 
was still in town. Instead: of going to 
school that winter, she was going abroad 
with her parents in January; and as most 
of the boys who had trailed her around 
during the summer had gone away''t6 


Tm going out 
aven’t enough money.” 


college, she was now concentrating on 


ony. 

hatte the third time lately you’ve 
asked me for money,” satd Emily. 

“T only ask you when I ned it,” he 
protested earnestly. ‘“‘What can a fellow 
do on a measly little four dollars a week? 
You can’t take a girl out much on that! 
Then there are dues at school, and all 
kinds of things. Em, I’ve just got to have 
more money, that’s all. Of course I could 
earn more; but I can’t spare the time. 
You want me to keep up at school, don’t 
rou! 

“Of course I do, Tony. That’s just it. 


_ It seems as if you might give up some of 


these movies and dances, and stay at 
home and study. Remember, this is your 
last year, and you want to get into college 
next fall—” 

- “Don’t know that I’m going to college. 
Another four years of studying don’t look 
so good to me.”’ 

“Oh, Tony!” There was distress in 
Emily’s voice. “ You know Father wantea 
you to go to college. Anda college educa- 
tion really means a lot. You can make 
money later on.” : 

“Well, I’d like some money noe, thank 
you! I get so darned tired of scrimping—” 

“So do I!” put in Emily. 


H« THREW her a quick glance. “1 
know you do, Em,” he a, a sympa- 
thetic note in his voice. “‘ But can’t you 
manage to give me a few more dollars a 
week? Honest, I need it! If you can’t, I 
guess I’ll have to write to Lou. Lou’d 
do anything.” 

Emily turned away. The thought that 
Tony seemed fonder of Lou than of her 
always hurt her. Lou had never done 
anything for_him, never really given up 
anything for him; but she bat always 
laughed with him, joked with him. 

‘Well, Louhas,more money than we 
have,” \she-said! mildly. Then, a feeling 
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of bitterness sweeping over her, “But if 
she happens to want a new coat or a new 
dress, she won’t send you any!” 

The minute she had made that remark 
she regretted it. 

“Whew!” cried Tony, “that was a 
dirt ork What are you always so down 
on Lou for, anyway?” 

Emily did not answer. How could she 
put into words those evenings over ac- 
counts, those hours of calculating, of 

lanning, of adding and subtracting that 
fad come in the trail of Lou’s calm smile 
and her sweet, ‘‘ Now, Em dear, I’ve just 
got to have—’”” 

Slowly she turned to the desk, unlocked 
a drawer, and pulled out an envelope, an 
envelope with dollar bills in it. 

“Well, how much do you want?” 

His face lighted up. “Are you going to 
give it to me, Em?” 

She smiled feebly. “Don’t I always, 
Tony? I grumble, but—”’ 

eir eyes met. He grinned at her. 

“A couple of dollars will do till Satur- 
day; but if you can make 
it more— What’s that 
envelope for, Em?” 

He knew her system of 
putting aside money for 
particular expenses. 

“I was just thinking of 
ung a dress, that’s 


‘“*A dress?” he re- 
ted. ‘‘Aw, see here! 
don’t want to take the 
money from your dress!”’ 
She smiled. ‘“That’s 
all nght. I’m so busy 
this week I wouldn’t be 
able to buy it, anyway.” 


AFTER that, she went 
out into the kitchen 
tohelp with dinner, as the 
maid was only a young 
gil who came in after 
school to work for a few 
hours. . 

At dinner, Tony was 
as usual very silent. He 
applied himself diligently 
to the meal, now and 
then looking up to ask, 
“Did you make this, 
Em? Pretty good, I’ll 
say!” 

Emily nodded and 
smiled. Tony always 
commented on the food. 
He was the only one in 
the family who had ever 
done it, and she loved 
him for it. 

“Oh, say!”—he put 
down his spoon suddenly, 
as he was eating his 
dessert. “‘Heard some- 
thing about you to-day. 
One of the girls at school 
Was saying that that 
young engineer has been 
coming here evenings— 
you know, the one who’s 

n looking after the 
new water system— 
what's his name? Mar- 


““Yes,’? answered 
6¢é 


Emily calmly. ‘‘He 
comes quite often.’’ 


Tony grinned. “Good for you! Some 
hope for the old girl yet! I was beginning 
to be afraid—you know, I’d like to marry 
off all my sisters.” 

Emily grinned back at him but, under- 
neath, hic joking remarks rather rankled. 
She had heard a good deal said by her 
family, and kind friends and neighbors, 
about being the eldest daughter, and the 
only unmarried one 


EM ILY was, she knew it well, the least 
attractive of the three sisters. She 
hadn’t Lou’s piquant prettiness, her deep 
blue eyes, her valine hair with its glint of 
red; neither had she Marion’s fine, clear- 
cut features, her frank, friendly, charming 
smile. 

Emily was not bad-looking, and she 
had a merry laugh, a pleasant, interested 
way of listening to other people; but there 
were wrinkles on her young forehead and 
a preoccupied, harassed look lurked in 
her blue eyes. 

She had had too many cares, been too 


Suddenly the loud shriek of an automobile horn sounded éutside.. 
from his chair, letting his books fall to the floor, grabbed his tap\ ‘and flew out of the door 
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busy for beaus. And she was rather sen- 
sitive on the subject. That was why she 
had never mentioned Roger Maryot to 
Tony. She did not want him to tease. Not 
that youn eee, calls really méant 
anything. Yes, they did mean something. 
They meant that a man liked her; that, 
out of all the people of the town, he had 
picked her to help pass his leisure hours. 

After dinner she went to her desk to go 
over the family budget, and wrestle with 
the problem of an extra allowance for 
Tony. | 

Tony sat under the lamp, all huddled 
up over his books, one hand rumpling his 
hair. Suddenly the loud shriek of an au- 
tomobile horn sounded outside, then an- 
other, insistent, peremptory. Tony jumped 
from his chair, letting his books fall to the 
floor, grabbed his cap, and flew out of the 
door. 

Through the windows, Emily caught a 
glimpse of his running figure and, in the 
street outside, a long low car—Nance’s 
car. She gavea little sigh. She did not 
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know what to do about Tony and Nance. 
Nance was a spoiled, self-centered girl, 
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That little phrase occurred to her a 


number of times during the next few 


who was just playing around with Tony. weeks. Tony went out more than ever. 


‘“*She’s going around with him 
now,” thought Emily, “because 
her rich friends are off at college. 
But when they get back for 
Christmas vacation, she’l! 
throw him over.”” And Tony 
was spending all his money 
on her, neglecting his studies! 

Yet Emily could not speak 
to him frankly about Nance. 
He would not believe her; 
it would only arouse his an- 
ger. “‘I nag him too 
much, anyway!” she 
sighed to herself. 

Sometimes it 
seemed to Emily as 
if she and Tony were 
always at swords’ 
points, their wills 
and wishes pitted 
against each other. 


FOOTSTEP 

sounded on the 
path outside, then 
the door bell rang. 
Emily sprang to her 
feet. It was Roger 
Maryot. She forgot 
Tony, Nance, and 
money. She pushed 
aside the family ac- 
counts, and hurried 
to the door. 

He came 1n, smil- 
ing, and wrung her 
hand warmly. And 
when she led him 
into the living-room, 
he sank contentedly 
into a big, comfort- 
able chair, his glance 
wandering appre- 
ciatively over the 
room, its old-fash- 
ioned furniture, its 
soft lights, and geni- 
al air of being lived 
in 
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“My, it’s nice to 
be here!” he said, 
smiling at Emily. 

“You’re tired to-night, aren’t you?” 
she said. 

“T had a terrible day—” And he was 
pouring out to her an account of his trials, 
the problems of his work. 

Later, she went out into the kitchen 
and made some cocoa. He followed her, 
and sat on the table, swinging his feet 
while he ate cookies. Soon after that, he 
left. It was still rather early, and Tony 
was Not in yet. 

Emily ground the coffee for the next 
morning’s breakfast, put out the milk 
bottles, attended to the furnace, and then 
went up to bed. But she did not sleep. At 
last she heard a car stop outside, the bang 
of the front door, then Tony’s footsteps. 

“Tony,” she called, “did you lock the 
door?” 

“Don’t I always?” he retorted. 

She gave a little sigh as she turned over 
in bed. She had not meant to speak 
sharply; but she could not go to sleep un- 
less she knew that Tony was in, and the 
door locked. “Always at swords’ points,”’ 
she murmured drowsily. 


the only one who’s 


‘* Now, see here, Em, old dear,” 
he would say gayly some evenings, 
“[’m going to stay at home to- 
night with the books! Now aren’t 
you happy?” And then, presently, 

the telephone would ring, or 
that persistent horn would 
sound outside—and Tony 
would spring to his feet, a 
light leaping into his eyes. 
“But, Tony,” she would 
protest, ““you said you—” 
“Well, I wall to-morrow 
night. I promise, Em!”’ 
[he money question, too, 
was continually cropping up. 


“Don’t you care!’’ cried Emily, clutching his shoulder tight... . 
been thrown over. I sort of got turned down myself to-night!’’ 


That extra allowance did not seem to 
cover Tony’s needs, after all. Often on 
Friday nights—he got his furnace money 
Saturday morning—he would come to 
Emily: ‘Say, Em, could you let me have 
a couple of dollars? I don’t really need it, 
you know, don’t think [’ll spend it; but a 
fellow likes to have some in reserve. .. .” 
And then, at her protests, “‘Em, you don’t 
understand!” 


PUMILY sighed, and gave in; but her feel- 
ing against Nance grew. It was all that 
girl’s Pail She tried to guard her tongue 
carefully when the pabiest of Nance 
came up. But once, when Tony was after 
her again about the car, she could not 
contain herself. 3 

He had come bursting into the house: 
“Say, Em, Rae Jeanie got a car! can 
have—a hundred and fifty—only been 
driven a few thousand miles—a darned 
good car—I’ve been all over it this after- 
noon. What do you think of it? Can you 
manage?! I’ll save some—honest, I will 

Emily hated to dampen his enthusi- 


ee : 


asm, but she could not do anything else. 

“IT don’t see how we can, Tony. It’! 
cost a lot to keep up, and then, the house 
has to be painted in the spring.” 

“Bother the house! It looks all right. 
I just—sometimes it makes you feel sort 
of queer to have a girl drive you every- 
where!” 

“Oh, I know it, Tony,” she said, quickly 
sympathetic; “but it can’t be helped. You 
might as well face the fact that we’re poor, 
and that we can’t keep up with Nance and 
her friends. I should think,” she added, 
“that she’d realize that. I should think 
she’d have sense enough to know that you 
haven’t much money!” 

“What’s that?” Tony spun around 
quickly. ‘Now, see here, Em! Nance’s 
a darned fine girl. Of course she’s used to 

having money; but she’s mighty 
fne to me. She understands all 
right—and you needn’t say any- 
thing against her. know you 
don’t like her, but, just the same, 
she’s my friend!” He went out, 
banging the door behind him. 


MILY stood in the middle of 
the room, staring after him. 
Why—ehy had she broken her re- 
solve and spoken against Nance? 
‘He doesn’t understand!” she 
said to herself. ‘“‘It’s for his own 
xood. I’m thinking only of him. 


it Yr le doesn’t realize how hard I try 


to give him everything—how hard 
I work—” 

And the future loomed up before 
her: Tony failing at school, giving 
up college, going to work at a 
measly job and try- 
ing, trying to keep 
up with Nance. And 
all the while, she 
and Tony drifting 
farther and farther 
apart— 

Roger Maryot 
was the only person 
to whom she told 
her troubles. She 
did not write Lou 
about it, for she 
knew what Lou 
would answer: 
“Don’t you bother 
about Tony. It'll all come out right.” 
Neither did she write Marion, for it would 
worry her. 

But to Roger she told her doubts and 
fears. She had not really meant to; but 
one evening he asked her about Tony in 
such a friendly, smiling, interested way 
that she burst out with the whole story— 
all about Nance, and the past, and Lou 
and Marion, and the budget, and the 
house that needed painting. 

“My, Emily, you’re a plucky girl!” 
he said, admiration 1n his voice. 

She gave a little gasp, and when she 
went to bed that night those words sang 
themselves over and over in her mind. 

After that, it seemed as if she and Roger 
were closer friends than ever. 

“Has he popped the question yet!” 
Tony asked teasingly, adding, “‘He’s a 
nice-looking cuss. Bay was telling me 
that the Millers and the Hunts have all 
invited him, and tried to nab him; but he 
doesn’t go anywhere much except here.” 

Emily smiled, outwardly calm—but 
underneath her (Continued on page 150) 
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Experiences Of A 
Department Store Santa Claus 


Some mischievous youngsters stick chewing gum 1n his cotton whiskers and others 
try to yank the whiskers off —“But the hardest job I have,” says Harry 
Hartman, a veteran Santa Claus, “Is to answer the thousands of questions 
that children fire at me’ — The kind of toys that little folks like best 


BOUT three years ago there’ ap- 

eared in toy stores a small 

Koxlike contrivance that cap- 

tured the eve of nearly every 

boy. But the article did not 

sell, and to-day it ts practically with- 

drawn from the market. It was a toy 

radio set. It looked like a radio set—had 

the dials and some wires to be strung up— 

but you couldn’t Aear anything over it. 
And therein it failed. 

The manufacturers were no doubt in- 
fluenced by their own childhood experi- 
ences. Twenty or thirty years ago, a child 
was satished with a toy if it looked like 
the thing it represented. ‘To-day it must 
have not only resemblance but must 
work, in at least a few of the important 
particulars, the same as the thing it Is 
patterned after. 

This fact was pointed out to me by 
Harry A. Hartman, who, every Christmas 
for fourteen years, has been a professional 
Santa Claus in Marston’s department 
store, in San Diego, California. Ee is one 
of the few department store Santa Clauses 
in the United States who lists himself as 
such on his income tax statement, for he 
makes a serious profession of it, studying 
toy markets, a eee children from 
year to year in order to keep tabs on their 
likes and dislikes in toys. 

Ten months of the year, however, his 
regular occupation ts laying linoleum and 
repairing fine rugs. In that role he ts 
known to only a few hundred people; but 
as “Santa Claus” he is familiar to the 
whole population of San Diego. 

In his falirceen years’ experience, thou- 
sands of youngsters have sat on his knee. 
Last year more than twenty-six thousand 
told him what they wanted for Christmas. 
They tell him not only their hearts’ desires, 
but about family affairs. If a San Diego 
family is saving to buy a new automobile 
or a new house, he hears about it. If 
company is coming from Walla Walla, 
Washington, to spend Christmas in San 
Diego, he hears about that too. And there 
is no end to the questions the children ask 
him! 

“Do children still believe in Santa Claus 
as much as they used to?” I asked this 
jovial, ruddy-cheeked St. Nicholas. (He 
seks the part so well that the addition of 
false whiskers makes the illusion almost 
perfect.) 

“Yes, I think they do,” he replied. 
“But you find more who are ‘wise’ at a 
younger age. I’ve seen little five-year-old 
tots with the knowingest smiles on their 
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faces as they watched older children who 
were spellbound in the presence of Santa 
Claus. On the other hand, I find many 
children, usually girls, twelve years old 
who still believe in the old fellow. 

‘“*Nothing is more pathetic to me than 
a child about to lose his faith in Santa 
Claus. He clings to the fancy as long as 
he can. And even when he ts finally dis- 
illusioned, he is inclined to relapse into 
fascinating moments when the illusion 
becomes real again. 

‘Four or five years ago a group of high- 
school girls came into the toy department 
here. Bae of them, about fifteen, looked 
at me with the most wistful eyes. It 
touched me somehow, and I said to her, 
just as I would have toa little child, ‘Come 
up here, honey, and talk to Santa Claus.’ 

“The other girls laughed, but she came. 
I took her hand and said, solemnly and 
seriously, ‘What do you want Santa to 
bring you, honey?’ Tears came into her 
eyes, and the manner of the other girls 
changed too. Keeping up the illusion, she 
said, ‘A dolly, Santa!’ 

“We talked on in the same vein, and in 
a few minutes the other girls were wanting 
me to talk to them, too. It was a striking 
example of the tendency of the human 
mind to revert to its happiest moments. 

“Observing children year after year, 
you can’t help but realize how swiftly 
time flies. Last year, in the throng in my 
corner of the store were several young 
mothers. I knew every one of them. They 
brought their babies to see me. Right 
then I realized that I have seen a genera- 
tion of children grow up, for those same 
young women a few years ago were them- 
selves children waiting around my chair 
to get a piece of candy.” 


T IS estimated that one hundred and 

fifty million dollars will be spent in the 
United States for toys this year. 

“In a general way, and based on your 
observation of children and their prefer- 
ences, what kind of toys will most of these 
millions buy!” I asked Mr. Hartman. 

‘“‘For boys, red toys,”’ he replied. ‘Red 
electric trains, red sleds, red wagons, red 
bicycles and tricycles, Indian suits trimmed 
in red, red harmonicas, and so on. Red ts 
the boy’s favorite color. You never saw a 
Santa Claus dressed in any other color, 
did you? 

“Girls will want blue, pale green and 
pink toys. When toy furniture isn’t made 
to look like mahogany, you'll notice it is 
usually some light color. Just why girls 


prefer delicate colors is something I can’t 
explain. 7 

‘Red attracts boys probably because it 
is the most vivid color, and is associated 
everywhere in life with action—fre, bat- 
tle, train signals, and the like. 

“Boys want toys they can do some- 
thing with. This natural trait in boys 
explains why it 1s that for years and years 
changes in toy fashions have been survived 
by tool chests. Tool chests are as staple 
in toy stores as potatoes are in groceries. 
Toy carpentering tools, I mean. 


“A FEW years ago, nearly every boy 

asked for a toy steam engine. Today 
they want electric trains—country boys 
and city boys alike. I’ve even had quite 
a few girls ask for them. 

‘“‘To a very large extent the child is 
influenced, in selecting his toys, by what 
he sees and observes. Toys ‘follow the 
times.’ During the war, thousands of 
wooden toy machine guns were sold, but 
there’s no market for them now. 

“‘There are always more toy boats sold 
around lakes and in sea-coast cities than 
are sold inland. 

“The changing toy styles and the in- 
fluence of observation of everyday things 
on children cannot be better illustrated 
than in the passing of the hobby-horse. 
Just as in the grown-up world, the horse 
is giving way to the automobile! Children 
aren't so accustomed to horses as they 
used ‘to be, and they are accustomed to 
automobiles. That explains it. 

““Maybe you can remember the days 
when it was the ambition of every boy to 
have a wagon with shafts on it, so he 
could hitch up his dog or goat ‘just like a 
horse.’ Nearly every toy store of any 
size has one or two of these wagons stored 
in the warehouse, unsalable relics of the 
horse age. 

“Every Christmas some new toy is 
started on its career. Maybe only a few 
sales are made; but next Christmas the 
toy may go over big. Coasters got on the 
market in this way, a few sales one 
Christmas, millions the next. Children 
wanted them as soon as they saw other 
children have them. 

‘Toy dealers often find it worth while 
to give away two or three of the toys 
they're trying to introduce. I know of one 
merchant who moved a whole stock of toy 
airplanes in this way. They were made 
to be ‘shot’ from a.sling. It was thought 
that idea alone, would put the toys over, 
but it didn’t. “The (Continued on page 88) 
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Hours Spent In Self-Improvement 


Are Worth Ten Dollars Each 


That is their actual cash value, says Dean Lord, of Boston University — Facts about 
the earnings of college and high-school graduates, and the five steps 
in self-analysis that will help you develop your own powers 


EVERAL years ago, the financial 

world was full of sad stories about 

Henry Ford. He was even then in 

Wall Street secretly trying to 

raise money, said the rumors; in 

a couple of days it would be officially 

announced that the bankers had taken 
him over. ° 

I was detailed to get an interview with 
Mr. Ford. I found him not in Wall Street 
at all, but safe in Dearborn, Michigan. 
Bare-headed and ruddy, fussing around 
his laboratory like a boy in a playroom, he 
was apparently less concerned over his 
financial situation than anyone else in the 
United States. When I asked whether it 
would worry him to start over again, he 
actually laughed. It would be fun, he 
said; it would be like living your life 
twice. From that, we drifted tnto an 
entertaining discussion of money, how it is 
made, and what it’s good for, and why it 
is nothing to fret about. 

“I disagree with a lot of the things I 
read,” Ford said. ‘‘ For instance, old men 
are always advising young men to save 
money. ‘Save, save, save!’ they say. I 
think that’s bad advice. Don’t save every 
extra nickel, I say. Invest in yourself. 
Build up your equipment; ecuel around 
and enlarge your experience; get yourself 
some good tools to work with—better 
tools than the other fellow has. If you do 
that, the money will come. 

“IT never saved a dollar until I was 
forty years old,” he continued. ‘‘When I 
threw up my_ twenty-fve-dollar-a-week 
job to experiment in a machine shop, my 
father thought I was crazy. He remon- 
strated with me. I would be a rolling 
stone, he said. But I knew in what 
direction I was rolling. I wasn’t throwin 
that twenty-five dollars a week away. i 
Was investing it in myself. It was a good 
investment; it has paid.” 

His remark came back to me a few 
weeks ago when | read in the papers akhout 
certain investigations carried on by Dean 
Everett W. Lord, of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Boston University. 
It is Dean Lord’s job to train men for 
business, and it is important for him to 
know how they perform in active life. As 
president of a professional fraternity with 
chapters in forty colleges, he has unique 
sources of information about college 
graduates. His inquiry into the earning 
power of his own alumni, as well as that 
of many thousands of grammar-school, 
high-school, and college graduates, yielded 
these facts: 

1. The untrained man goes to work at 
fourteen and reaches at thirty his manxi- 
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mum income of $1,200 a year. Between 
the ages of fourteen and sixty, he earns 
about $45,000. Not more than $2,000 1s 
earned in the four years that would have 
given him a high-school education. 

2. The high-school graduate goes to 
work at eighteen, passes the average un- 
trained man within seven years, rises 
steadily to his own maximum of $2,200 at 
forty, and continues at that level for the 
remainder of his active life. His total 
earnings from eighteen to sixty are about 
$78,000. The $33,000 difference between 
his lifetime earnings and those of the 
untrained man represent the cash value of 
a high-school course. 

3. The college graduate begins work at 
twenty-two, and at twenty-eight is earn- 
ing as much as the high-school graduate at 
forty. His total earnings from twenty- 
two to sixty amount to $150,000—$72,000 
more than those of the _ high-school 
graduate, a measure of the cash value of a 
college course. 

In other words, a few more years of 
“investing in yourself” have a value far 
greater than a few more thousands tucked 
into the bank. On this point the college 
dean and the automobile manufacturer 
agreed. But the newspaper report of the 
dean’s studies was tantalizingly brief; 
there ought to be an interesting story in 
this dean, I thought. There was. 


VERETT LORD started life as a sailor. 

You might suspect it from his outdoor 
complexion and swinging gait. You would 
know it beyond any possible doubt if you 
read his books or listened to his lectures. 
They are full of references to the sea. “In 
the down-east country where I grew up, 
there were just two kinds of people,” 
he said: “‘the shipshape and the shiftless. 
The ropes and spars of a ship may appear 
to a landsman confused and bee ef but 
they are as exact in their order as the 
strings of a violin. When a squall strikes 
at midnight and all hands are called to 
shorten sail, life may depend upon the 
certainty of finding the main-topsail hal- 
yards in proper place, made fast to their 
assigned bene with the traditional 
knots and hitches.” 

In the long silent hours before the mast 
there came to young Lord that inner 
stirring which is the mainspring of all 
progress. He determined somehow to go 
on with his schooling, and at the end of the 
next voyage he put his resolution into 
action. Between study and farm work and 
teaching, and more study, he got him- 
self ready for Boston University, at. an 
age when most boys are graduating, and 
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pushed through under his own steam. 

He loved teaching, and immediately 
after graduation went back to it. Pres- 
ently, Washington heard of him, and 
asked him to go to Porto Rico to set up an 
American educational system there. His 
absence from the United States enabled 
him on his return to see our educational 
system from a fresh point of view. We 
had become primarily a business nation; 
but our colleges—so it seemed to him— 
were still offering only the old-time pro- 
fessional courses. 

With that idea, he went to the govern- 
ing powers of his Alma Mater, proposing 
to establish a College of Business Admin- 
istration. They had slight confidence and 
no enthusiasm, but they agreed to let him 
make atrial. Said he, ‘‘ We will have three 
thousand students in ten years.” They 
were frankly incredulous. 

On the evening of October 13th, 1913, 
he opened his school with four professors 
and fewer than one hundred students. 
To-day there are five thousand students. 
A thousand graduates every year bear the 
imprint of Everett W. Lord’s touch. 


INDING him in his office at the rear 

of the old building, which literally over- 
flows with students, I showed him the 
newspaper clipping. 

“In a nutshell, your figures mean that 
every hour in hi h school 1s worth five 
dollars in after life,” I said; ‘‘and every 
hour of college study earns at least ten 
dollars.” 

“Exactly.” 

“But isn’t that pretty tough on the mar 
who never could go to college?” 

“‘Not necessarily.” 

““It seems so to me,” I argued. “It’s 
like telling him that he would have more 
money if he had been born of rich parents. 
The advice comes too late—his chance at 
college is passed, and your figures are 
erly an added discouragement.” 

““Not at all,” said the dean. ‘‘Of 
course, the object in gathering the figures 
was to encourage boys to keep on with 
their education. But education doesn’t 
have to stop with college, or with mar- 
riage, or with any other experience except 
death. If you could persuade a thousand 
men to keep track of the hours which they 
spend in any definite effort at self-improve- 
ment, I am positive that those hours 
would show a cash value of ten dollars at 
least.” 

‘That has a sweet sound,” I replied; 
“but, eliminating all the fine words and 
the theory; what does it boil down to? 
Suppose that I were a man in business to 
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whom college had been denied, what 
definite steps could I take in the matter of 
self-improvement that would be worth 
ten dollars an hour?” 

** A fair question,” said the dean, “and 
I can guess what you expect me to say in 
answer to it. You imagine, perhaps, that 
I will produce some list of business books, 
or talk about university exten- 
sion lectures or correspondence 
courses. I did recently make 
up a list of indispensable books 
for the business man. All these 
things have a vital function in 
self-improvement; but there 
are other things that come 
fhrst—what you might call 
spiritual things. To put it more 
directly: the reason why most 
men fail to make intellectual, 
and, consequently, financial, 
progress is because they never 
Insist upon a clear-cut self- 
analysis. They do not face the 
facts about themselves. 


“you have asked me to lay 
aside all fine words; I'll do 
it. If you came to me with the 
question which you have just 

roposed, I would say to you: 
There are five definite things 
for you to do as a preliminary 
to any plan of study. 

“The first of these is to sur- 
vey your mental resources: 
find out where you are strong 
and where you are weak in your 
existing fund of knowledge. I 
have developed a rather inter- 
esting little test in this connec- 
tion. It makes no claim to 
completeness, but some of my 
students have found it helpful; 
you may care to pass it on to 
your readers. Here it is:” 


I. Tue First Test: What 


do you know about— 


(a) History? 

Can you give some intelli- 
gent account of the rise and 
development of ancient Egypt, 
Greece, Rome? Do you know 
the general facts about Xerxes, 
Alexander, Darius, Rameses, 
Nero, Constantine, Charle- 
magne, William the Conqueror, 
Louis XIV, Cromwell? 

Do you know who settled 
the first colonies in America, 
and why? 

What and when was the Ref- 
ormation? Why have France 
and Germany fought so often? 

What significance attaches 
to these names: Thermopyle, 
Hastings, Valley Forge, Nelson, 
Waterloo, Sedan, SrkKown. 
Marne, Old Ironsides, Magna 
Charta? What was the reason 
for the Crusades? When and 
how did France become a_ republic? 

What are the traditional differences in 
the policies of the two American political 
parties? 


If you can answer those questions, 
credit yourself with ro. 


(b) Language? 
Do you habitually use good English? 
Or is your conversation a slovenly repeti- 


Everett W. Lord, 


tion of a few trite or colloquial phrases? 
Do you make any systematic effort to add 
new words to your vocabulary? In read- 
ing, when you encounter unfamiliar words, 
do you look them up in a dictionary and 
hx their meaning in your mind?! 

Do you know the names of the parts of 
speech and the ordinary rules of grammar; 
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for example, do you know the difference 
between an adjective and an adverb, and 
do you understand how subjects and verbs 
agree? 

Do you write good, concise, and correct 
letters? Are you a good speller? Do you 
speak distinctly? 


If you can say “Yes” to all these 
questions, your grade is Io. 
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dean of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration, of Boston University, began his career as a sailor. 
But he decided that his work lay in the field of education, 
so he abandoned the sea and took up his studies in earnest. 
In the past twelve years Dean Lord has built up the College 
of Business Administration front one hundred to five 
thousand students. He was born fifty-four years ago, in 
Surry, Maine, and now makes his home in Boston 
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(c) Geography? 

o you know what makes day and 
night, summer and winter? Why the tides 
rise and fall? Can you name the conti- 
nents and oceans? Can you picture men- 
tally the location of Cape Town? Ceylon: 
The Red Sea? Sardinia? Kamchatka? The 
Dardanelles? Gibraltar? Tasmania? Cape 
Horn? Mt. Everest? Do you 
know why England, in the same 
latitude as Newfoundland, has 
so much warmeé® climate? 
Where is tea produced? Coffee? 
Rubber? Sugar? Wheat? Coal? 
Copper? Salt? Silk? Diamonds? 


If you know all the answers, 
your grade ts Io. 


(d) Literature? 

Can you name ten great 
English or American authors 
(historians, novelists, poets)? 
Can you name a book of each 
of these authors (or five of 
them) which you have read? 
Do you remember enough of 
these books to be able to talk 
about them intelligently? Can 
you name the principal char- 
acters? Do you read some 
poetry? Are you familiar with 
the two greatest collections of 
good literature in the world— 
the Bible and the plays of 
Shakespeare? Have you read 
any of Emerson’s essays? Are 
you thoroughly acquainted 
with the works of any one 
great author? 
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If you can say “Yes” to all 
these, your grade is Io. 


(e) Natural Science? 

Do you know why water 
pipes burst in winter? Why 
we have leap years? What 
happens when anything burns? 
Could you tell how to get fresh 
water Fit salt? Do you know 
what holds bodies to the surface 
of the earth? Why wood floats 
and iron sinks? What is meant 
by the ‘Theory of Evolution”? 
Why you can see steam from a 
whistle before you hear the 
sound? Why an electric bell 
rings? 
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If so, credit yourself with 1o. 
(f) Art and Music? 


Do you know what Praxiteles 
did? Fat what Michael Angelo 
is famous? Do these names 
bring clear ideas of achieve- 
ments: Wagner, Velasquez, 
Rubens, Handel, Leonardo da 
Vinci? Do you understand the 
difference between an opera 
and an oratorio? Can you name 
two famous portrait painters 
of early American days? Can 
you define the difference be- 
tween an artist and an artisan? Can you 
name and describe ten musical instru- 
ments? Can you recognize an etching? 
Do you know how a mosaic 1s made? 


If your answer is “Yes” in each case, 
mark down Io. 


(2) Government and Law? 
What»is the distinction between a 


demotragy and)a Continued on page 140) 


With a hurried command, a girt had halted beside him; now she stood looking quizzically up at 
his freckled features. ‘‘Stop that,’’ she had said. ‘‘Don’t you know any better? ... Why, it’s you!”’ 


“Ole Ugly” 


Aromance of the circus, in which a hyena plays a surprising part 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE GIGUERE 


HE Great American Circus knew 

that it had purchased “Ole Ugly” 

as a hyena. Naturally, no one 

could inquire into his history. He 

looked like a hyena. He acted 
like one. Besides, a hyena is merely 
“cage stuff.”” No one even took the 
trouble to wonder why the beast seemed 
so displeased with his cage mates. For 
that matter, Ole Ugly himself did not 
know; a year or so in wilderness can easily 
cloud an animal brain, even though the 
heart itself remains faithful. 

For Ole Ugly possessed a past—a far- 
away one which he owed to an African 
game ranger who one day had returned 
from a hunting expedition with a queer, 
half-starved little creature in his arms. 
With a quizzical smile, the man had placed 
the baby hyena beside two puppies at the 
breasts of a nursing dog. Perhaps the 
ranger was curious to see what would 
happen. 7 
you know, who say that a hyena stands 
on the border line between the canine and 
the feline. He has cat teeth, yet he has 
the four toes of the African wild dog and 
the desire to hunt in packs. His nocturnal 
habits are those of the feline, but there is 
a certain canine look in his eyes. ‘The 
ranger watched anxiously until the nurs- 
ing mother took the orphan as her own. 

But Ole Ugly, in his cage, remembered 
nothing of the dog nature which he had 
absorbed, the dog characteristics, the dog 
love, when, trotting at his master’s heels, 
he had even hunted his own kind. Gone 
were the years of faithfulness, the years of 
play, the yearning of the dog nature 
within him for the sound of a beloved 
step. For there had been a fre in a tiny 
thatched village, and deaths, and the 
inhabitants had scattered. And a striped, 
spiny, ungainly animal had been forced 
into a wild life, fleeing the shrieking beasts 
of his own kind, yet partly returning to 
Instinctive things which called him— 
simply because humans to whom he 
turned had not understood. To them he 
was a hyena, and they had stoned him 
away. 

As a year passed, the cloud had grown 
heavier and darker, wiping out memories 
and leaving only something deep within 
the real dog heart of Ole Ugly, which 
tugged—for what he could not now under- 
stand. Then had come capture, bringing 
with it strange spasms of mental suffering, 
now that he was within a cage and men 
pice before him. A_ suffering which 

rought him to the bars, wistful, some- 
times whining, as though striving to under- 
stand. Often he shrank from his scream- 
ing cage mates, as though he hated them. 
But nobody paid any attention to him. 
Efforts at training hyenas in captivity are 
futile; Ole Ugly whined at the bars in 
vain, or gained notice only when an 


There are certain authorities, . 


animal man poked at him with a cage 
scraper and uttered a surly: 

“Get back there. What’s th’ matter 
witcha?” 

But one day a new man wielded the 
broom and scraper. He was young, 
gangling, yet lithe with easy strength, a 
man to whom this sort of work was 
evidently not an old story. 

Tall he was, and brown, almost as 
brown as his freckles. He did not look 
like the ordinary men of the menagerie; 
his overalls did not hang loose, but clung 
tight about the tops of high-heeled boots, 
hand-sewn and hligreed, and with hints 
of white leather diamonds and falderals 
concealed beneath the blue denim. His 
strong wrists were encased in gauntlets, 
although there was no need of them. And 
despite the heat of the menagerie tent he 
wore a tremendous beaver hat, creased 
high in one long, valley-like incision, the 
wide brim curved evenly to a point in 
front from many a nervous rolling. 

‘**“Cowpunch” Green knew more about 
ponies and critters and coyotes and 
sagebrush than he did about circuses. 
But Cowpunch was inspired by an incen- 
tive far more powerful than a mere pay 
envelope, and as he worked at his task of 
cage cleaner he was bursting with enthu- 
siasm and conhdence. 

‘Move over, Ole Ugly!” he invited as 
he approached the hyena cage, and the 
wistful-eyed beast came to the bars, to be 
named with the cowboy’s first glance. 
ms * slick up this here corral o’ 
yourn. 

But Ugly only stood there, tongue 
darting between his heavy black lips in 
nervous lickings. It was the first time 
since the beginning of his caged existence 
that anyone had spoken to him in a 
kindly tone, and something deep within 
the beast’s memory responded. Cowpunch 
Green came closer. 

‘Funny kind o’ critter,” he said. 
““Gosh, but yuh shore are ugly!” 


HEREUPON, not knowing any bet- 
ter, he extended a hand, as if to reach 
between the bars and scratch the head of 
the curious animal. But instead he with- 
drew it hastily, that it might be sent in the 
direction of his big hat. With a hurried 


command, a girt had halted beside him; 


now she stood looking quizzically up at 
his freckled features. = 

“Stop that!” she had said. “Don’t 
you know any better?... Why, it’s you!” 

“Yessum,”” said Cowpunch Green in 
sudden embarrassment; “‘yessum, It’s 
me.” 

The girl smiled, but there was concern 
in her eyes. She was small and young and 
pretty, just about the prettiest person in 
the world, according to the viewpoint of 
Cowpunch Green. He had thought that 


the first time he had seen her, three weeks 
before, when the Great American had 
come to Rawlins, and he had ridden the 
ninety miles horseback from L2 Ranch to 
see It. 

A day of marvelous adventure. Durin 
that nevez-to-be-forgotten morning he iad 
assisted a beautiful young woman, down 
on the main street, to pick up the scattered 
contents of a purse. Then, wonder of 
wonders, that afternoon he had seen that 
very same beautiful young woman—only 
more beautiful than ever—in the big steel 
arena at the circus, her fingers idling over 
the keys of a piano, while grouped about 
her were a dozen leopards and jaguars, 
fawning with the good nature of house 
cats. 


FTER that— Well, to be frank, he’d 
followed the circus to its next stand and 
he’d met her, and talked to her. Follow- 
ing which, he had watched the circus fade 
away into the night, making a resolve as 
he did so. Now, two weeks later, he had 
ceased to be of the range and was “circus 
folks,’”’ just like her. 

““Yessum,” he added, rolling anew the 
brim of his big beaver. ‘‘It ain’t anybody 
but me, Miss Dawson.” 

““But—here?”” Her expression became 
more puzzled. ‘I don’t understand. [| 
thought you were a ranchman.” 

eV esc” said Cowpunch Green. 

Then he 


**That’s what I was. But—” 


grinned again, and blurted, ‘‘I didn’t see 


much future in cowpunchin’. Not—not 
after you’d come along.”’ 

Whereupon, his face reddened, and his 
freckles protruded—while Miss Dawson 
of the Leopards, herself a bit flustered, 
walked hurriedly on. But, ten feet away, 
she halted. 

“Well,”’ she said, disregarding the main 
topic of conversation, “if you want to 
stay whole, don’t stick your hands be- 
tween the bars of the cages. Particularly, 
hyenas. They’re outlaws.” 

‘Sho’ now?” asked Cowpunch Green. 
“Which way?” 

“In every way. First of all, they’re 
untrainable in captivity. They’re treach- 
erous. They’re cannibals: Their jaws 
are like steel shears. That beast you 
were fooling with might be hungry. If he 
were, he’d take off your hand in a minute 
—and eat it!” 

‘Sho’ now,” said Cowpunch Green, 
turning wondering blue eyes upon the 
fawning Ugly. “He shore looks pizen all 
right. But didn’t think he’d be that bad.” 

“Don’t go by what you think,” 
answered the girl. “Just because you see 
me petting the leopards over there is no 
sign that you can do it. They’re my 
charges; they understand me and I under- 
feud them, as much as it 1s possible for a 
human_to. understand a beast. I can 
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handle them; but they’d tear anyone else 
to pieces. Yet, they’re trained; they’re 
accustomed to humans. And if you can’t 
take a chance with them, why take worse 
risks with things like that?”’ She pointed 
to the hyena cage. 

**Ain’t that wonderful?” asked Cow- 
punch Green. ‘‘To know all that about 
these critters!”” He had forgotten his 
embarrassment in the excess of his admi- 
ration. “Gosh! I wish I could be an 
animal trainer!” 

“Maybe you will be sometime,” laughed 


Lolita Dawson. ‘‘ But,’ as she moved 
away again, “‘start on something that’s 
trainable.” . 


““Yessum.” 
Then, lanky and worshipful, Cowpunch 


Green stood watching her until 
she had passed through the con- 
nection into the clanging activities 
of the big top. And when at last 
she had vanished, he turned again 
to the hyena cage where one beast 
stood apart, watching him with 


a curious gaze which followed his every 
movement. 
**Prob’ly wonderin’ what kind o’ 


chawin’ I'd make,” mused Cowpunch. 
““Sell—” He jammed his hands into his 
overall pockets and merely stood in con- 
jecture. ‘‘Still,” he continued, at last, 
“‘they’s somethin’ about his eyes. Like he 
was wishin’ he could say somethin’. Like 
he’d shoot squarer’n them other var- 
mints! Seen hosses that looked th’ same 
way. Awful scrubby on ’pearances, but 
shore good on a trail. ’Course, I don’t 
know nothin’ about animals; but—” 

Then slowly, in spite of his better judg- 
ment, Cowpunch Green moved closer and, 
with a glance over his shoulder to assure 
himself that he was unobserved, gingerly 
extended a hand. 


The American Magazine 
““Nice Ole Ugly!”’ he said. ‘‘Good Ole 


Ugly!” 

The beast within responded—edging 
step by edging step. The bristles along its 
spine rose and fell and rose again. Like the 
other occupants of the den, Ole Ugly’s 
throat began to quiver and to fill with 
that peculiar rasping of the hyena, which 
sounds like a coarse file being drawn 
over protesting wood. But nevertheless 
the animal came forward, fearful, distrust- 
ful, yet forced onward by something of 
which Cowpunch Green knew nothing, a 
vague memory of happiness struggling for 
recognition. |§ Closer—closer—until his 
coarse hair touched the bars, and the 
rather ead hand of Cowpunch Green 


touched his head for just an instant. Then 


wildness overcame Ole Ugly: he leaped 
away and, lips furled from heavy teeth, 
throat rolling, he veered into the eerie, 
mocking laugh of the hyena. Cowpunch 
Green, Fis hand swiftly withdrawn, stood 
and shivered. 

““You shore are pizen!” he announced. 
“Still you came to me—an’ you didn’t 


bite!”’ 


(THERE his reverie ended. The me- 
Nagerie superintendent had appeared at 
the end of the tent, and Cowpunch Green 
moved onward to new efforts of cage scrap- 
erand broom. Butas he worked he thought, 
and now and then he mumbled to himself. 


acne 


Cowpunch Green was in the throes of a 
sudden vision. One, indeed, which en- 
dured even into the late night, when he 
lay in his bunk in the workingmen’s car, 
dreaming of a time when he might actually 
wear a gold-encrusted uniform and speak 
to Lolita Dawson as an equal! 


OWPUNCHhad learned several things 

during the short time in which he had 
been a minor detail of the Great Amencan. 
One was a fact which had blasted his hopes 
for the trme—that the circus 1s a thing of 
tight-drawn social distinctions, where it 1s 
not proper for a star, such as Lolita 
Dawson, to receive the attentions of a 
cage cleaner. But if he, Cowpunch Green, 
fresh from the sagebrush, should do a 
marvelous thing, like training an untrain- 
able animal! That would be something 
else again, as the feller said! 
| In view of which, when Lolita 
Dawson came into the menagerie 
the next day to look after the 


comfort of her leopards, it just seemed 
to happen that Cowpunch Green, singing 
lustily of the lone prai-ree, was sweepin 
the cage adjacent. And as she said 
morning, he creased his big beaver, an 
propped his broom against a hip. ; 

“IT shore enjoy that act o’ yourn, Miss 
Dawson,” he said: 

“Oh, thank you.” She patted the head 
of a jaguar, fawning against the bars. 

““Yessum.’”’ Cowpunch Green sw! 
at a vagrant straw with his broom to 
cover the embarrassment of his deception. 
“I just.said-to myself last night, says + 
*How~in\th* thunder did she ever get 
started with’em?’” 


| 


a 


“Ole Ugly,” by Courtney RyLey Cooper 


““Well,”? she laughed, “every animal 
trainer has about the same routine. The 
first thing to do is to get the animal’s 
confidence. When I was training these 
leopards, I came to the cage for a whole 
week and just stood and talked to them. 
Then, one day, I opened the cage door—and 
went no farther. After a while, I went 
inside—and just sat there.” 


The low, rasping, coarse 
laugh still sounded in his 
ears. It came closer, Cow- 
punch Green clenched 
his fists, his only weapon 
now. He waited 


“Humph!” 

“Well, not so very long for the first few 
days,” the girl agreed with a laugh. ““They 
were rather nervous. But they soon be- 
came accustomed to me. Then I took 
them into the arena.”’ 

‘“ There shore is tricks in all trades, now 
ain't there?” asked Cowpunch. “That 

> = , . ’ ’ 9 
shore is in’trestin’. An’ after—? 


ol 


But the announcement that the cook- 
house was open for the noonday meal 
interrupted, and the girl hurried away, 
leaving Cowpunch Green to mull over 
some very important revelations. That 
afternoon, when the music blared from 
the bandstand in the big top and the 
menagerie was comparatively quiet, he 
edged to the hyena cage and merely 
stood there, talking and cajoling for a long 
time. Following which, he gingerly ex- 
tended a hand, and repeated his perform- 
ance of the previous day. 

With the same result. 
For Ole Ugly, obeying the 
call for companionship, 
(Continued on page 188) 


“I Never Whipped But One Pupil 
And I’m Ashamed Of That!” 


There’s always a way to handle children without resorting to force, says Mrs. 
Jennie Avery, who has taught school for more than fifty years —She 
can see the good results of her work in three generations at 
once, and that, she says, gives her endless pleasure. 
Stories of “bad boys” who became good men 


By Marion T. Colley 


ANY years ago, when little 
schoolhouses flourished in the 
land, a young teacher who 
presided over one_ hidden 
away among the hills of Tioga 
County, Pennsylvania, slammed the door 
behind her and departed in high dudgeon. 


asked an interested outsider of one of the 
trustees, at the end of the first few weeks. 

“They seem to be pretty evenly 
faatehed” was the cautious reply, “‘six on 
one side, halfadozenontheother. Butshe’s 
sticking it out, and I’m betting on her.” 

Jennie continued to stick it out. At the 


and girls of that state, serving for three 
terms as superintendent of schools in the 
County of Owyhee. 

But she has never been content with 
giving her children merely the rudiments 
of an education. She has felt it to be a 
part of her job to inculcate moral prin- 


“The worst boys in the 
world are in that school,” 
she informed the trustees. 
“I wouldn’t teach here 
again, not even if you paid 
me twenty-five Acliaes a 
month!”—which was a sal- 
ary of no meansize to school- 
ma’ams in those days. 

Her dramatic exit placed 
the trustees in a quandary. 
Where could they find a 
teacher capable of manag- 
ing the big, over-grown, un- 
disciplined boys who com- 
posed the upper class of the 
school? They met together 
to confer about the matter. 
** There’s Miss Abbott,” said 
one. 

‘**She’s too little,’ the 
others objected. “She 
wouldn’t last a week.” 

“Why not appoint Jen- 
mie Farrer?” another pro- 
posed. “She wants to teach, 
and she’s a husky, capable 
young woman.” 

The suggestion met with 
unanimous approval. And 
so, fifty-five years ago, at 
the age of seventeen, young 

ennie Farrer (she 1s Mrs. 
ennie Farrer Avery now) 
egan her career as a school- 
ma'am. 

Her salary was fifteen 
dollars a month. And all 
this money was “velvet,” 
for she belonged to that 
pioneer order of  school- 
teachers who “boarded 
round.” But she earned 
every penny of her huge 


“It’s Tough on Johnny!”’ 


[* HER fifty years of teaching, Mrs. Avery 
has watched some of her pupils grow up 
into parents and grandparents. Thus she 
has had ample opportunity to see how her 
theories “‘pan out.” 

“Possibly the greatest single handicap 
under which a child can labor,” she says, 
“is to have his parents disagree over the 
method of bringing him up. Take the case 
of Johnny, a boy in one of my schools years 
ago. His father whipped him because he 
wouldn’t fight when the other boys bullied 
him. Finally, in desperation, Johnny licked 
the neighborhood and made himself king- 
pin. Then his mother punished him for 
being a roughneck! 

“Sometimes one parent believes in close 
supervision of the child’s school work, while 
the other is firmly convinced that the young- 
ster ought to be made to work out his own 
salvation, so to speak. Again, one may be 
over-indulgent, while the other is inclined 
to nag; or one may be in favor of corporal 
punishment, while the other is bitterly op- 
posed to it. Whatever the difference of 
opinion, it Is likely to be mighty tough on 
Johnny!’ 


ciples, and to kindle in 
young souls visions and 
ideals to light their way 
through all the difficult 
years of life—and, perhaps, 
even into the beyond. And 
to-day she is one of the best 
loved teachers in the entire 
United States. Hardly a 
day passes that she doesn’t 
receive in word or deed some 
expression of affection and 
appreciation from her ‘“‘chil- 
dren.” 


MYPTHE experience of 
‘boarding round’ is sup- 
posed to have been a most 
trying one, but I enjoyed it,” 
she told me, when I saw 
her recently at her home in 
Mansfeld, the county seat 
of Tioga, shut in on all 
sides by the dark loveliness 
of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. “The parents made 
me warmly welcome, and of 
course all the children were 
wild to have the teacher 
visit them, 

“When you comin’ to 
stay with us, Miss Farrer?’ 
they would clamor. ‘Next 
week? The week after that? 
When, then?’ 

“*My mother’s goin’ to 
have ice cream every day 
when you come,’one young- 
ster would recite alluringly. 
Another would enumerate 
the number of.cakes already 
lining the pantry shelves in 
anticipation of my arrival. 
‘These were among the main 


salary, for not only did she teach every- end of several years, her salary had soared reasons they so eagerly desired my pres- 


thing, from the alphabet to mathematics 
of the most complex and compound nature, 
but she maintained order. Greater than 
either of these accomplishments, she 
brought to her school the zeal and the 
dreams of a young missionary. 

“Who's wunning— Jennie or her pupils?” 
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to the unprecedented figure of eighteen 
dollars a month. She was making a name 
for herself in that part of the world! 
Since then, she has taught three gen- 
erations of the youth of lioga County. 
During an interval of ten years, she went 
out to Idaho and instructed the little boys 


ence, and a young teacher was herself by 
no means immune to such attractions. 
“Once, on my way to one of these 
homes, with the eldest son of the family, 
the boy confided to me, in a burst of en- 
thusiasm, ‘Mama’s fixin’ to kill Willie’s 
turkey,“\John Henry,” for you, Miss Farrer. 


“IT Never Whipped But One Pupil and I’m Ashamed of That!” by Marion T. CoLiey 


Willie jus’ cries all the time erbout it. He 
brung him up from a baby, and he says if 
John Henry has to die, he wants to die 
too.” 

‘And in due time, when | returned to 
that house from school, there, on the din- 
ner table, was John Henry, beautifully 
browned and gravied. Usually, when such 
sacrifices were made, the bereaved member 
of the family recovered sufficiently under 
the stimulus of the company and the 
excitement of the occasion to partake with 
relish of his one-time friend. But in this 
instance Willie’s grief 
was too deep, and | 
can still recall the 
mournful expression 
with which he watched 
every morsel of John 
Henry that I con- 
sumed! 

““As was customary 
in these farming. sec- 
tions, [ was always 
given a room in one of 
the houses where I 
could keep my trunk, 
and to which I was 
free to return at inter- 
vals. But from Mon- 
day to Friday I stayed 
with a different parent 
each week, until the 
rounds were-made, 
when J began all over 
again. 


“TINHE one drawback 

in the arrangement 
was that I was treated 
as company, and 
never allowed a mo- 
ment in which to pre- 
pare my lessons for 
the following day. 
All sorts of entertain- 
ments were planned, 
and frequently the 
parents and_ children 
would lie in wait for 
these visits with lists 
of the most frightful 
puzzles and conun- 
drums. The idea was 
to try me out, and see 
what I really did 
know. But I was al- . 
ways wily enough to 
escape such snares, 
and so my_ children 
never guessed my limi- 
tations. 

“The teacher was 
Not expected to go to 
the homes of the very poor. I often did, 
however, when I noticed that the children 
in these families felt the omission, and 
Were wounded by it. 

‘Seeing my pupils against the back- 
ground of their Fontes gave me an insight 
into their lives that I could never have ac- 
quired in any other way. Always, I was 
intensely conscious of the influence upon 
the school of the child who came from a 
high-minded family. Now, after a life- 
time of experience, it seems to me that the 
mark of the home from which each child 
comes is so deeply branded upon him that 

€ most unobservant must discern it. 
“With the less fortunate children, I 
tned especially hard to make up for the 
ack of loveliness in their lives by supply- 


the right principles of living. 


ing them with beauty and nobility of 
thought and example. There was little 
reading matter to be had from which to 
draw inspiration; therefore, I tried very 
earnestly to make the great men of the 
earth live again for my young pupils. | 
went into the most intimate details of 
their lives, making diagrams of their 
homes on the blackboard, and writing 
out pages of their most thrilling senti- 
ments. The most wonderful event of 
my own life, up to that time, had been a 
visit to Longfellow’s home. This made 


Mrs. Jennie Farrer Avery, of Tioga County, Pennsylvania, has 
taught thousands of children not only the three R’s but also 


me feel extraordinarily near to this 
American poet, who is beloved of all 
children. 

“It was at my first rural school that I 
had the humiliating experience of ad- 
ministering the only whipping that black- 
ens my long career as a teacher. And if I 
had been wiser and more competent, I 
would have found another way of solving 
my problem. Experience has taught me 
that it is always possible to appeal to a 
child through love, or through some in- 
terest. The capable teacher, or parent, 
will make it his business to discover that 
ruling interest, or the divinely soft spot in 
the child’s heart. 

‘This particular boy was the ringleader 
of that group that had vanquished the 


Mrs. Avery has been a teacher 
for more than half a century, and in recent years has instructed 
the grandchildren of some of her first pupils. 
**Miss Jennie’? as she looked when she began her work. 
those days teachers usually lived for a short time with the 
family of each pupil—a custom called ‘‘boarding round”’ 


(In the oval) 
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other teacher. 
not spare the rod, and his 
mother babied him. Frankly, 
I did not know how to manage 
him. He was almost as tall as 
I. Soon the time came when it 
seemed to me that it was a 
question of whether he or [ 
should rule the school. 


“WHICH would you pre- 


fer, Charlie, to whip me 
or have me whip you?’ J asked 
him. 

“He said, ‘I’d rather you 
would whip me.’ 

“IT whipped him; but the 
experience was such a horrible 
one that it made me sick. 
Charlie realized this, and, in 
the generosity of his young 
soul, forgave me. We became 
great friends, and I never had 
a pupil who grew up to be a 
better or a finer man. I have 
sometimes thought that chil- 
dren are the only people who 
truly know and practice the 
meaning of forgiveness. They 
not only absolve the wrong- 
doer, but they also blot out the offense 
and forget the whole matter. 

“There was one little boy who used to 
come to school dressed in the big shabb 
coat and cast-off shoes of his father. A 
gua and pitiful little figure he was. 

tke all the other children, he brought his 
lunch, which, in his case, invariably con- 
sisted of burned pancakes. ‘If only they 
weren’t burned, I could stand it,’ I used 
to think. Once he suggested my spend- 
ing a few days with his family. I accepted, 
and found out from experience just how 
bad burned pancakes are, and how im- 
possible was the home in which this 
especial brand was made. 

At this time, J. was janitor as well as 
teacher, cleaning (Continued on page 172) 
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His father did 


The Sporting Chance 


The romance of a modern Sir Galahad 


By.Margaret Cameron 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


Synopsis of Preceding Instalment 
“PIGGY” BRAZENOSE (christened Percival Galahad) was born to Romance. He was 


always helping someone in distress or danger. Not girls—he didn’t like girls any better 
than he liked his name! Now, the god of the elder Brazenose was Business. Romance held no 
place in his scheme of things. He was, therefore, driven to issue this ultimatum to his son: 
“The next time you get into newspaper headlines out you go!’ And that very same day i 
began—the most amazing of all Piggy's adventures. 

First, a strange young man asked him to deliver a message to a strange young woman arriving 
at the Grand Central Terminal. Then the charming young woman received the message with 
alarming symptoms of distress, and finally confessed that the young man was to have married 
her, and that her purse had been stolen and she had no money. 

Rowena Smith she called herself; and when she discovered that a detective was following 
them she threw herself on Piggy’s mercy and told him the whole story: Her father was a big man 
in the business world, and a tyrant in his family. She had quarreled with him two years before, 
and had been earning her own living in Paris. There her younger sister fell in love with a young 
Frenchman. Her father promprly took the girl home and locked her up in his country house. 
Rowena had come to get her out, and had promised to marry an old-time suitor if he would 
help her. That was the man who should have met her at the train. 

Of course Piggy took over the case. They let the detective hear them plan for her to take a 
train for Washington. Then they gave him the slip. Piggy and the girl, now dressed as a widow, 
headed for Birchwood, her father’s place in New England, in Piggy’s car. 

Then the blow fell! Rowena confessed that she was really Roberta Scott, Robert K. Scort’s 
daughter—and Piggy knew that her father was Ais father’s most bitter rival in business. Piggy 
knew what the escapade would mean to him when his father found out, but he could not then 
turn back. His plans were all made: They would take a house near Birchwood; he would send 
for his old nurse, Janet; and they would get Celia, the younger sister, out of prison somehow. 
He bought a bottle of black dye for his hair and eyebrows, and put on a chauffeur’s livery. 
Roberta was to be known as Mrs. Horatio Smith, a young widow, and he as Peter Brown, 
chauffeur. 

One day they met a big car tearing madly toward Birchwood, with a grim-faced man in the 
rear. | | 
“Peter,” Roberta gasped, “that was my father! He’s found our!" 


“Ho-lee smoke!” said Piggy. “We've got to hump ourselves!” 


EANWHILE, events neces- 

sarily beyond the ken of Ro- 

berta and Piggy had taken 

lace in New York. Four days 

before Piggy was sent to meet 

Roberta at the station, while Scott’s mind 

was chiefly engaged in the preparation of 

a psychological catapult for the reduction 

and conquest of the Brazenose business 

stronghold, a friend from Montreal had 

called upon him unexpectedly at his office. 

Scott invited the man to dine that might 

at his club, explaining that his family was 
in the country. 

“Have they come back?” the Canadian 
asked, surprised. ‘‘I saw Mrs. Scott and 
Muss Celia in London, and they said they 
wouldn’t be home until Christmas.” 

‘“‘Um—yes—that was the plan. But 
Celia had a bad nervous breakdown. I 
had to go over and bring her home.” 

‘Probably that’s the reason her sister’s 
coming home, then,” said the Montreal 
man, who knew nothing about the family 
breach. 

“What’sthat?”? Scott’s tone was sharp. 

“Am I giving away a secret?) Perhaps 
she meant to surprise you.” 

“Perhaps she did. It’s a way she has. 
What makes you think she’s coming?” 

“I saw her in the steamship office buy- 
ing a ticket the day before I sailed. I’m 
sorry if I’ve spoiled her plan.” 

‘‘No harm done. If she is coming, I’m 
glad to know it!”’ 
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Scott reflected that Roberta might have 
ordered the stateroom for a client; but he 
also remembered a day, several weeks 
before, when he had told the rebellious 
Celia that she was to stay at Birchwood 
under surveillance until she came to her 
senses, and her retort, “Somebody will 
help me. If Pierre doesn’t come for me, 
Roberta will.” But perceiving her mis- 
take, the girl had refused to answer ques- 
tions; and although her father applied 
strong pressure, all attempts to wring 
further admissions from her had failed. 

In his morning mail, the day after the 
Canadian’s revelation, Scott found a no- 
tification from one of his henchmen that 
Clifford Nixon, the young manager of a 
Cleveland company manufacturing auto- 
mobile engines, was in New York; and his 
mind leaped to a solution. - 

Nixon had been one of Roberta’s suitors 
from the time she left school, and she had 
repeatedly refused him. In fact, her ob- 
duracy in this matter had been one of 
several factors in her final break with her 
father, who had regarded the young man 
with something more than favor. 

Ergo: Roberta being due in New York, 
Nixon appeared, certainly to meet her, 
probably to propose to her again, possibly 
to aid and abet her in an attempt to re- 
move Celia from the proper and ordained 
jurisdiction of her natural guardian. 

Temporarily dismissing all other claims 
upon his attention, he went into” secret 


session with himself, from = which :: 
emerged after half an hour to order >: 
secretary to telephone a message to Nix" 
club that Mr. Scott wished to see hin. 
Accordingly, during the afternoon :- 
young man presented himself, and wa: :: 
once admitted to the Presence. 
“Hello, Clif,” said Scott. ‘So yo’: 
come to meet Roberta.” 
Nixon hesitated a second before 1: 
plying, “Is Roberta coming?” 
“You know perfectly well she is?” F-- 
father thrust out his heavy chin. “Yeu: 
here to meet her.” 
*“Well—what if I am?” 
“Nothing. That’s your affair. G:-: 
to propose to her again!” 
“No. I’m going to marry her!” 
“Oh, you are! Well, I don’t envy ~. 
rour job. All I’ve got to say s 1° 

here’s a certain situation in which s*: 
likely to try to take a hand. If she ¢:-. 
there’s going to be trouble, so ye: 
better see that she doesn’t:” 

“I don’t recognize your mght to o.- 
tate—” : ue 

“Don’t, eh? Well, you will, Pr: 
you now that I own a large interes: - 
your concern. My name doesn’t apr:.’ 
on your books, stock’s held by dumr:.-- 
When you formed your company : 
years ago I thought you might m:- 

oberta, and I wanted a finger m the -: 
I’ve still got it. I can make 1t hot for :- 
if | want to. And if you, or any>” 
connected with you, tries to mix up n> 

rivate affairs, by jingo, I'll do * 

hink it over—and don’t talk back! |’: 
got you where the hair’s short, and *". 
want to watch your step. Business is b::- 
ness, and you're doing well. I’mnoti» 
to interfere with you, as long as you d--’ 
interfere with me.”’” He pressed a bx™ 
on his desk. “If you do—look out. .. 
Tell Mr. Norris to come in,” he © 
manded, as_a girl opened the ¢. 
““Good-by, Clif. Think it over.” 

Nixon walked out with his head: ° 
whirl. 


‘COTT was satisfied that he had r:t 
effective spoke in Roberta’s whee. | 
having had experiences of his own = 
his daughter, he called his stenogn> 
and dictated ‘certain telegrams. [> 
were calculated not only to demons” 
his own power and engage Nixon's 2 
tion at a critical moment but to gist” 
young man time for mature thoue-t © 
fore meeting Roberta. He nexe visite 
detective agency, where he gave eX) - 
directions—thereby setting in moti‘ 
last of several currents which wet 
sweep his daughter into the hands « 
much more adventurous and inc: 
conspirator than Clifford Nixon, Tse 
returned to his office to resume his pe 


campaign) against the Brazenose ( 
pany. 


The Sporting Chance, by MARGARET CAMERON 


‘‘In with you, now!”’ said Piggy, turning to Janet. ‘‘We’ve a long 


drive before us.”’ 


The following Monday morning, Nixon, 
t the house of friends in New Jersey, was 
alled on long distance by an excited 
cretary in his Cleveland pice, who told 
im that a meeting of the directors of his 
»mpany had been called for eleven o’clock 
n Tucsday, to consider the sale to a 


competing concern of certain important 
patents. Only his presence at the meeting 
would prevent the deal’s going through, 
as she had learned that a majority of the 
available directors favored it. 

Nixon instantly recognized Scott’s hand 
in this. There was nothing for it but to 


“T'll no be gaein’ wi’ ye,’’ she answered 


hasten back to Cleveland, and block the 
maneuver by his vote and influence. Not 
only his own interests were involved but 
those of every stockholder in the com- 

any. He-had_ scant time to make the 

imited-—the last train by which he could 
hope to reach Clevéland in time for the 
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meeting—but he must get word to Ro- 
berta. 

Swearing under his breath, he threw 
his things into a bag and made for the 
ferry—to choose Percival Galahad Braze- 
nose as his messenger. 

An hour later Scott issued what was, in 
effect, an ultimatum to the Brazenose 
Company. . 

For years the looms manufactured by 
the latter had been recognized by men in 
the textile trade as the best of their kind. 
And now, after the expenditure of much 
effort and money, Brazenose was produc- 
ing an automatic loom* which promised 
to revolutionize the weaving industry. 

Inventors in his employ had labored 
long to perfect it, but the automatic 
threading device, upon which he had 
insisted, baffled them. His ostensible 
reason for demanding this had been the 
great saving of time and labor; but he had 
had another, and deeper, one. Attributing 
the prevalence of tuberculosis among 
weavers to the lint, dyestuffs, sizing ma- 
terial, and what-not, necessarily inhaled 
while threading their shuttles, he had de- 
termined to prevent this waste of life by 
finding some mechanical method of doing 
the work. 

At that time a Boston inventor named 
Killigrew was also working on an unper- 
fected automatic loom, and when Braze- 
nose learned that this man had succeeded 
at the one point where his own experts had 
failed, he used every legitimate means at 
his command to obtain possession of the 
Kilhgrew device. But Killigrew refused 
either to sell his patents or to accept a 
royalty for their use. At last, baffled and 
discouraged, Brazenose had, perforce, ac- 
cepted this decision. 


YVHEREUPON Scott, whose many 
lines of activity included the manu- 
facture and exploitation of a great number 
of specialties, appeared upon the hori- 
zon with an extraordinary, automatically 
threading shuttle. Informed of Braze- 
nose’s search, and foreseeing an expansion 
of the weaving industry, he had bought 
the patent from a stray inventor, shrewdly 
certain that it could be adapted to the 
new loom. In return for it he demanded 
a considerable block of stock in the Braze- 
nose Company, ninety-eight per cent of 
which was owned by its president. 
Parleys ensued. Brazenose would not 
give up the stock, and Scott refused to 
sell his patent, or even to allow Brazenose 
to make the shuttle, except upon the 
terms he dictated. In the end they com- 
promised, agreeing that Scott should make 
the shuttle himself and also receive a 
large royalty, under a ten-year contract, 


The garage man advanced threat- 
eningly. ‘“‘Here, you git aout!” 
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“Look!” 


terminable by either party upon twelve 
months’ notice. This Scott regarded as 
an entering wedge. 

Presently, however, the continued re- 
fusal to grant him an interest in the 
Brazenose Company began to impress him 
as an affront. He therefore quietly put 
inventors to work upon another automatic 
loom. But their progress was slow, and 
when he had watched for three or four 
years the rapid growth of the weaving 
industry, and the tremendous labor-saving 
value of the Brazenose machine, his 
autocratic nature asserted itself. He em- 
ployed another expert to assist those 
already striving toward the rival inven- 
tion—with certain small results and a large 
crop of confidently optimistic promises. 

hese 1n hand, he proceeded on that 
eventful Monday morning to make his 
next move. He would buy the Brazenose 
plant, lock, stock, and barrel, for a sum 
in six fhgures, or he would cancel the 
contract, build his own factory and manu- 
facture a new loom, using his own shuttle. 
Brazenose was wroth. He would as 
soon have sold his son into captivity 
as to consider transferring his altar 
to the service of alien hands. And 
consternation fed his anger, for with- 
out the Scott shuttle not only would 
he be unable to maintain the standard 
he had set but his loom would lack 
the one device most precious to his 
secret soul, the labor-saving, time- 
saving, life-saving automaticthreader. 
As the day wore on—while Piggy 
was buying widow’s weeds and driv- 
ing Roberta toward the goal of their 
high emprise—his father wrestled 
with great wrestlings, until the hollow 
of his mind was out of joint, trying to 
prevail over his problem. 


she exclaimed.’’ 


He’s bullying her’’ 


He found no solution; but by the time 
the adventurers had reached Worcester, 
Brazenose, sleepless, had soothed himself 
with the reflection that Scott was a no- 
torious bluffer. The cost of perfecting 
the machine and building a factory would 
be high and the time required long, and 
possibly, meanwhile, he might be con- 
ciliated. Resolving to resume his search 
for another threading device, and at the 
same time to walk warily, permitting no 
crinkled roseleaf furcher to endanger his 
relations with Scott, toward daylight 
Piggy’s father slept. 


OT so Roberta’s sire. He had heard 

from the detective. Late in the after- 
noon the little dark man had called him by 
telephone from the Pennsylvania Station, 
reporting that his quarry had vanished. 
The lady had been met by a young man. 
They had gone to Sautern’s, back to the 
Grand Central Station, and then to the 
Waldorf. 

He repeated the conversation he had 
overheard there about Roberta’s mythical 
client, and the probable Saturday sailing. 
He had followed her to the Pennsylva- 
Nia Station, some time after the young 
man had left her, had seen her buy a 
ticket for Washington, and had not lost 
sight of her until she entered the Ladies’ 
Room at the station. To the best of his 
knowledge she had never come out. 

Scott said unprintable things, even 
while his eyes narrowed thoughtfully. He 
ordered the detective to telephone a 


*Epitor’s Note: The development in weaving 
machinery described here is one of the historical 
landmarks in the textile industry. But in this 
serial..for the)purposes of fiction, names, dates, 
and places have all been changed. 
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Washington agency to send a man to meet 
the Congressional Limited, and to report 
directly to him by telephone whether or 
Hot the lady was on the train. He would 
wait at his office for this information. 

He hung up the receiver and thought 
for a moment. It looked all right. But 
Roberta was clever. And if she intended 
to try any funny business at Birchwood, 
he wanted to be there himself. Calling up 
his chauffeur, he instructed the man to be 
ready at ten o'clock; they might have to 
drive all night. 

About nine o’clock Washington reported 
that there had been no passenger an- 
swering the lady’s description on the 
Congressional Limited; oe at midnight, 

aving set his affairs in order for a few 

ays, Scott set out for New Hampshire, 

via Greenfield and Winchester, a more 
direct though rougher route than that 
taken by his daughter. 

Thus it was that he chanced to meet, 

etween Keene and his country place, a 
certain smart touring car. And thus it 
Was, too, that Piggy in the car was ed to 
remark: 

“Ho-lee smoke! We've got to hump 
ourselves. I haven’t come up here to be 
licked at this game. There's too much 
at stake!” hus Percival Galahad— 
little wotting that he played against the 
future of his own house. 

“What are we going to do?” Roberta 
asked. “If we go on to Keene, he may 
take her away before we even get back.” 

“It’s a case for strategy, Bob. Finesse 
and strategy. Anybody live on that high 

ll over there?” 


“No. Not when I was here, 


anyway.” 
Pg ‘Is your house in sight from 
al the top of it?” 
/ “Yes. Why?” 
/ ‘“We’ve got to see what’s 
: going on. Can you drive a car? 
No? ‘Then you’ll have to be 
lookout. Ill leave you at the 


bottom of the hill, and hustle 
back to the house for my field 
glass. You hike for the hilltop, and 
lll fnd you. I’ll-be back p. d. q.” 

‘Well, suppose he does take 


her away? What can I do about it?” 

‘Beat it for the foot of the hill, and 
when I get back tell me which way they 
went. We'll trail ’em.” 


S a matter of fact, Scott had con- 

sidered, during his long night drive, 
the possibility of removing Celia and hid- 
ing her elsewhere. But the plan presented 
dithculeice, for it required another spot as 
remote from officious neighbors as Birch- 
wood, where the girl might be safely 
sequestrated under strong guard. Also, 
with Roberta at large in the country, he 
must keep Celia as much as possible under 
his own eye; and the business situation 
made it inexpedient for him to be away 
from New York for more than a few days 
at a time. 

All things considered, he finally decided, 
she was probably safer at Birchwood than 
elsewhere. 

Unaware of this decision, however, 
Piggy careered over narrow, winding 
roads to Fitzwilliam, where he got his field 
glass, and tore back to the spot where he 
had left Roberta. Near by he found one of 
the many old woods roads of the region, 
and followed it into a copse, where he hid 
the car. 

Near the top of the hill he whistled 
several times, and at last a low echo 
answered him. He found Roberta crouch- 
ing at the edge of a thicket. Her face was 
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white against the somber cloud of her 
veil, her brown eyes blazing. 

“Look!” she exclaimed. ‘‘He’s bully- 
ing her.” 

Below them, set in a clearing on the 
opposite hillside, he saw a large, flat- 
roofed gray house with many chimneys. 
Along the wide front of the house a 
terrace stretched, surrounded by small 
shrubberies and a few late-blossoming 
Howers. On the terrace were two figures: 
a woman sat 1n a wicker chair, and before 
her stood a man, evidently haranguing her. 

‘“They’ve been there for half an hour,” 
said Roberta. ‘I wonder what he’s saying 
to her?” 


Piggy handed her the field glass, and 
while she adjusted it he Sed the rug 
he had brought from the car for her to 
sit on, settling himself beside her to peer 
through the light screen of brush. 

Scott was using strategy. Celia had 
withstood his primary onslaught, with its 
familiar charges of undutifulness and in- 
gratitude. At last, exasperated by con- 
tinued failure, he said savagely: 

“You needn’t think anybody sympa- 
thizes with you. The last time i saw you 
you said that the Frenchman or Roberta 
would ceme for you. He’s quit you cold, 
and Roberta’s in this country now and 
hasn’t made a move toward you.” 

“She is? Roberta’s here?’” Celia looked 
up with a flash of hope. 

About Roberta’s height, she had the 
same delicately cut features; but her hair 
was lighter than her sister’s, her brown 
eyes less clearly deep and sparkling, even 
when she was hanoy. 

*“‘She’s here, all right, but she’s not 
bothering about you!” 

“Then you’ve seen her!” 

“IT have not. But I had her watched. 
I knew she was coming, and a detective 
followed her—”’ 

‘*A detective! Oh, Father!” 

““Every minute she was in New York. 
He heard her.say that-she was going to 
satlcSaturday.’ Shexsaid she didn’t want 
to stay in this (Continued on page 124) 
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market of the whole Arabian Desert. 
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The road from Beirut, chief seaport of Syria, to historic Damascus, the ‘‘Eye of the East,” and the 
Along this highway, one of the most ancient in the world, 


still pass and repass such caravans as linked East and West before the dawn of Christianity 


The Strangest Stories 
I Have Ever Heard 


By E. Alexander Powell 


HE road of my memory winds 
across the world like an uncoiled 
lariat tossed carelessly upon the 
round, and it seems to me, as I 
ook hard along it, that my 
greatest adventures have been vicarious 
ones. I have heard them from the lips of 
many sorts of men—explorers, sea cap- 
tains, archeologists, hee of fortune— 
and in many places: on the heaving decks 
of Levantine coasters, before a Turkish 
coffee house in Stamboul, on the veranda 
of an ivory-trader’s hut in the steaming 
Congo bush, on the terrace of the club at 
Zanzibar, at the mess of the Foreign 
Legion in Deir-es-Zor, beneath the palms 
in the Plaza of Panama, in the shady 
courtyard of an old mosque perched high 
on a hill at the back of Smyrna. 
Fit settings, all, for the strange tales 
to which [ listened. 
Even after the lapse of many years I 
can repeat most of them, for I am a good 
listener and blessed with a retentive mem- 
ory. But, mind you, they are not my 
stories; in them I play no part. For their 
truthfulness I cannot vouch; I can merely 
tell them as they were told to me by men 
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whose good faith I have no reason to 
question. 

I might relate the story of the Search 
for the Aromatic Stone, but its details are 
not as clear in my memory as | would have 
them; or the curious narrative of the 
Man Who Couldn’t Go Home, were it not 
that I never heard its ending. But here 1s 
one which will do to start with. We will 
call it the story of Sinful Peck and the 
Lost Vase. 

Back in the early nineteen hundreds, 
when I was American vice consul general 
in Syria, one of the most familiar and 
picturesque figures in the Levant was a 
British sea captain named Peck, the 
skipper of one of the steamers of the 
Khedival Mail Line—the “‘Osmanieh,”’ if 
1 remember rightly. Though no more 
addicted to sin than most other men, 
someone familiar with Morgan Robert- 
son’s sea stories had dubbed him “Sinful 
Peck,” and by that sobriquet he came to 
be known tn every port of call from the 
Golden Horn to Alexandria. 

Now, Sinful had in Beirut a Greek crony 
named Nicolaides—at least, I thinkjthat 
that was his name, though it doesn’t 


greatly matter—who carried on a prosper- 
ous business in curios and antiquities in a 
hole-in-the-wall shop tucked away in the 
Suk-ta-Wileh. The two had been close 
friends for years and, whenever the 
66 . 9? ° . 

Osmanieh” put in at Beirut, they were 
accustomed to dine together at a little 
French restaurant called ‘ Jean’s,”” which 
occupied modest quarters on the water 
front. 

On the day when this story opens the 
““Osmanieh”’ was behind her slieduie. and 
dusk was at hand before—his passengers 
and cargo landed—Captain Peck found 
himself free to go ashore and hunt up his 
friend. When he reached the little estab- 
lishment in the bazars, however, he found 
that Nicolaides was absent in the interior 
on a buying expedition, the shop being in 
charge of his assistant, a youthful and 
inexperienced Greek.’ 

While Peck was debating how, in his 
friend’s absence, he could squander the 
few hours which remained before the 
“Osmanieh” was due to sail for Jaffa, 
there entered the shop a venerable Arab, 
his swhite) beard and flowing garments 
giving himthe look of an Old Testament 
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‘prophet. The fact that, in- 


stead of the fez commonly 
affected by townsmen, he 
wore a kafhyeh bound about 
with an agal indicated that 
he belonged to one of the 
semi-nomadic tribes which 
range the hinterland. His 
ragged burnoose suggested 
that he and poverty were 
no strangers. 


ROM beneath his volu- 
minous burnoose the 
Arab produced what ap- 
eared at first glance to be a 
bundle of dirty rags. Un- 
winding them with extreme 
care, he at length revealed 
the object which he had come 
todispose’of. It was a vase 
of transparent glass, about 
twelve inches in height, an 
extraordinarily rich blue in 
color. Its chief beauty, 
however, lay in the series of 
cameo-like carvings, sculp- 
tured in opaque white glass, 
which ran around it in a 
sort of frieze. These carv- 
ings, exquisitely executed, 
appeared to represent cer- 
tain episodes in Greek my- 
thology. Even to the un- 
trained eye of the English 
seaman the vase was an 
object of surpassing beauty. 
Speaking in the harsh 
gutturals of the desert folk, 
the Arab sought to sell it to 
the shop assistant, namin 
as his Ais price a hundre 
Turkish liras, the equivalent 
at that time of about four 
hundred and forty dollars. 
But the young Greek shook 
his head regretfully. 
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Among the bazars of Stamboul (Constan- 
tinople), where bargaining is a fine art 


*‘T’ve neither the author- 
ity nor the money to buy 
it.” he explained. “Come 
back to-morrow when Mr. 
Nicolaides is here and, pro- 
vided you name a reason- 
able figure, perhaps he will 
take it.” 7 

But the Arab, evidently 
in pressing need of money, 
refused to take no for an 
answer. 

“Fifty liras, then,” he 
urged, “if you buy it now.” 

Again the Greek shook 
his head in refusal. 

‘“Twenty liras?”’ wheedled 
the Arab. ‘Ten? Five?” 

But the assistant was 
adamantine. 


T LENGTH the old man 
turned, in evident des- 
peration, to Captain Peck 
and held up a single finger. 

“One lira,” he said. 

“It’s a pretty thing and 
that’s a fact,” remarked the 
sailor reflectively. “‘I might 
take it to the missis as a 
present. I haven’t an idea 
what it’s worth, but, hang it 
all, I'll take it.” 

He thrust a hand into a 
pocket, only to discover 
that all he had with him was 
a single gold piece, barring 
some loose change. 

“Hardly more than 
enough,” he muttered, “‘to 
pay for a dinner and a 
decent bottle of wine at 
ae If I buy the vase 

"ll have to eat on board. 

“But I'll tell you what!” 
he announced abruptly; 
“T’ll toss up for it. If che 


From such a black tent as this came a mysterious Arab who played a chief part in one of the 
strangest stories Colonel Powell ever heard—a tale retold in the accompanying article... This photo- 
graph gives an idea of the intimate terms upon which the Arabs live with their domestic animals 
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coin comes heads, I’ll buy the blooming 
thing and take it to the missis. If it’s 
tails, I’ll blow myself to a bang-up meal 
and a bottle of fizz at Jean’s!” 

He spun the gold piece in the air and it 
tinkled on the floor of the shop, eventually 
coming to rest beneath the table. Sinful 
bent over it. 

‘Tails it is,” he announced. ‘Nothing 
doing.” 

Recognizing Fortune’s frown, the Arab, 
with a shrug of resignation, rewrapped the 
bit of glass in its swathings of grimy rags, 
pai the bundle beneath his burnoose, 
and, with a curt salaam, slipped out of the 
shop, to be swallowed up in the river of 
humanity which flowed through the dim 
and tortuous bazars. 

At nine that evening the ‘“‘Osmanieh” 
steamed out of the harbor and turned 
her prow southward toward the coast of 
Palestine. When safely past the danger- 
ous rocks which fringe the foot of Ras 
Beirut, Captain Peck left the bridge and 
descended to the ship’s smoke-room. An 
acquaintance hailed him, and he dropped 
into a seat at a table around which sat 
a convivial group of Englishmen. One of 
them, a bearded man with spectacles, was 
a stranger to him. 

As the evening wore on, Sinful chanced 
to mention the vase which he had come so 
near to acquiring that afternoon, descant- 
ing at some length on the richness of color 
and the beauty of its cameo-like designs. 
As the story proceeded, the studious- 
looking man, who had theretofore taken 
but little part in the conversation, abruptly 
came to ite evincing an interest border- 
ing on excitement. 

‘Let me hear that all over again,” he 
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Cathedral and Plaza, Panama City, where strange contrasts abound, and where American control\and 
growing Western customs only heighten the romantic impress left by three hundred years of Spanish rule 


The American Magazine 


said at the narrative’s conclusion. ‘The 
description of the vase, I mean. How high 
was it? Was it light or dark blue? What 
was its shape? What did the figures which 
you speak of appear to represent?”’ 

By way of illustration the skipper drew 
a rough sketch on the back of an envelope. 

‘“‘T couldn’t make out the figures very 
well,” he admitted apologetically. ‘The 
women didn’t seem to have much of any- 
thing on, and the men had spears and 
helmets, like those old carvings you see in 
Athens. They were Greek, I guess, or 
perhaps Roman.” 


“(NAPTAIN PECK,” demanded the 
spectacled one, “‘ have you ever heard 
of the Portland Vase?” 

“*No,” said Sinful; “‘I can’t say that I 
have.” | 

‘*Perhaps,”’ said the other, ‘‘I should 
first of all introduce myself. I am an 
assistant curator of the British Museum, 
on my way to Egypt to examine certain 
antiquitiés which have recently been 
unearthed at Thebes. 

“The Portland Vase is one of the chief 
treasures of the British Museum. It is the 
finest example of early glass known. 
Though, many years ago, a madman 
shattered it with a stone, it could not be 

urchased for twenty thousand pounds. 
Tideed. it is unique, priceless. Yet, from 
what you have just told us, Captain 
Peck, t have Nae reason to believe that 
for a brief time this afternoon you actually 
held in your hand its twin!” 

Sinful’s ruddy face turned apoplectic. 

“And I could have had it for a sover- 
eign!’’ he groaned. 

“It is only speculation, of course,”’ the 


curator went on, “‘but speculation with 
what appears to have a solid foundation. 
You say that you have never heard of the 
Portland Vase, yet you have described it 
in detail. Now, there is good reason to 
believe that the Portland Vase, though 
ascribed to the Romans, was produced in 
Tyre or Sidon, both, as you know, within 
a short distance of Beirut and_ both 
situated in a region which was the birth- 
place of glass-making. Furthermore, there 
are many authorities who contend that the 
Portland Vase was one of a pair—and the 
person who can produce its twin wil 
stand to make a fortune.” 

“‘Nicolaides tells me that he has bought 
a lot of glassware in Sidon,” said Peck, 
who looked as though he had received 
bad news from home. ‘‘The natives are 
always digging up old things and bringing 
them to him to sell. Perhaps that’s here 
this Arab chap comes from.” 

“Tn any event,” said the curator, “I 
attach enough importance to your story 
to make me decide to leave the boat 
to-morrow morning at: Haifa, instead of 
continuing to Port Said. I shall return to 
Beirut and see if I can locate your Arab 
friend.” 

The curator disembarked at Haifa and 
hastened back to scour the Beirut bazars. 
Captain Peck obtained a leave of absence 
upon reaching Alexandria and did the 
same. Rumors of the lost treasure spread 
up and down the coast, as wild rumors 
will, and for months thereafter a search 
was prosecuted for the mysterious Arab 
and his precious vase; but he had dis- 
appeared as abruptly as he came. 

So it is quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility that one of the most priceless 
examples of ancient art 
still exists in the black 
tent of some desert 
household, its owner 
quite unaware of its 
history or value. 


INFUL PECK was 

an actor in another, 
and even more bizarre, 
Levantine drama, the 
details of which I heard 
from the lips of an 
American woman and 
her son, whom I met 
off the shores of Crete 
on a filthy Greek coast- 
ing steamer. Accom- 
panied by George Hor- 
ton, then American 
consul general at 
Athens, I was on my 
way to visit the Cretan 
insurgents on the slopes 
of Mount Ida. he 
American woman and 
her son were the only 
other English-speaking 
passengers. The son, 
who had been gradu- 
ated from Harvard two 
or three years before, 
had made a hobby of 


archeology, a subject 
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thusiastic. Their name 
was—well, Norton will 
answer as well as an- 
other. 
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Our curiosity in regard to them 
was aroused the first night out from 
the Pireus, when we observed 
that the hands and arms of both 
were covered with small scars, 
some of them still unhealed, such 
as might have been produced by 
the bite of a small animal like 
dog or monkey. Horton and I 
evidently failed to conceal our 
curiosity, for one evening, sitting 
on the deck in the moonlight, they 
told us their amazing story. 

Both of them, as I have re- 
marked, were enthusiastic students 
of archeology. They were eVI- 
dently people of large wealth and, 
ever since young Norton’s gradu- 
ation from. college, they had 
wandered through those classic 
lands which fringe the Mediter- 
ranean, visiting, in turn, the ruins 
of Carthage, Timegad, Thebes, 
Tyre, Troy, and Thenes. When 
we met them they were on their 


way to Crete to inspect the 
excavations of Knossos. 
Some months before, while 


traveling in Greece, a rumor had 
reached their ears of a small Greek 
temple, exceptionally beautiful 
and in a perfect state of preservation, 
which some fishermen claimed to have 
discovered on an uncharted islet in the 
7Egean archipelago, that labyrinth of 
islands, great and small, which stretches 
from the shores of Greece to the edge of 
Asia. It was a golden opportunity for 
enthusiasts like the Nortons. They 
determined to find this forgotten temple 
for themselves and place it on the arche- 
ologic map. 


HEIR first step, they realized, must be 
to obtain the assistance of an experi- 
enced seaman, one who knew these waters 
and whom they could trust. In Smyrnathey 
found such a man in the person of Captain 
Sinful Peck, who, as it happened, was on a 
vacation. He chartered for them a stoutly 
built fishing schooner and had it scrubbed 
and painted until it was as spick-and-span 
as a yacht. And one blue and gold June 
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morning, with the Stars and Stripes flyin 
from the masthead, they bore seaward 
on their quest. ‘They had only a rough 
idea of the position of the eonipled island, 
for the directions obtained from the 
fishermen who had seen it were extremely 
vague, and the search was made more 
difficult by the fact that’ no such island 
was marked upon the charts. 

For upward of a fortnight they cruised 
amid the Cyclades, under cloudless skies, 
on seas like turquoise-colored glass. To- 
ward twilight on the fifteenth day, they 
sighted the island. It was not much of an 
island—only a few acres in extent—but 
there could be no mistaking it, for in its 
center rose a low wooded hill, and crown- 
ing the hill, just as the fishermen had said, 
could be discerned a small white marble 
temple, all but hidden by the surrounding 
foliage. 


It was such a summer evening as) one2 edibyhaat 
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(At top of page) The mosque of Sultan Ahmed, in Stamboul. From its six minarets, ‘‘muez- 
religious officials appointed for the purpose, call the Mohammedan hours of prayer. 
(In the oval) Native huts of sun-baked mud, in west Africa, north of the Congo River 


finds only in the A°gean: an utter stillness 
hung over everything, and the last rays of 
the setting sun bathed the encircling 
islands in a golden radiance. 


BOYEN Sinful Peck was a little awed by 
the loveliness of the scene, and felt the 
spirit of romance stirring within him. So, 
when the Nortons suggested spending the 
night in the temple, he readily assented. 
The cook was ordered to prepare a basket 
of food; blankets and pillows were brought 
up and, just as darkness was falling, the 
three were rowed ashore, Sinful instruct- 
ing the mate to keep well off shore during 
the night for safety’s sake, and to pick 
them up in the morning. 

Up the rock-strewn slope, through 
tangled underbrush, they made their way 
to the temple, which, _upon closer in- 

spection, '¢; tobe i in a rather more 

ele; tnued on page Iv4) 
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He Raises the “Makings” of the 
Most Expensive Soup 
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Colonel A. M. Barbee in one of the pens on his terrapin farm near Savannah, Georgia. Twenty years ago, 
Colonel Barbee started with sixty terrapin salvaged from the marshes; now he has fourteen thou- 
sand. Terrapin require about three years to grow to table size. They often sell for several dollars each 


IAMOND-BACKED-TERRA- 

PIN soup is likely to remain 

for many years to come one of 

the highest-priced soup dishes 

on the menus of expensive 

hotels and restaurants. Terrapin meat is 

costly for the same reason that radium ts 

—there is so little of it available. Up to 

this time only a very few persons in the 

United States have undertaken to breed 
terrapin on a large scale. 

One of the few is Colonel A. M. Barbee, 
of Savannah, Georgia, who about twenty 
years ago brought sixty terrapin out of 
the Georgia marshes, and began to experi- 
ment with them for a pastime. To-day, 
fourteen thousand terrapin drowse in the 
mud at Barbee’s terrapin farm, waiting 
shipment to Northern ah uet tables, or 
removal to Colonel Barbee's nearby can- 
nery. 

Barbee’s first job was that of a sireet- 
car conductor in Savannah. He liked the 
constant contact with people, but he did 
not like the confinement of his work. At 
the end of his car line was a beautiful plot 
of ground, picturesquely located at the 
junction of two small rivers. It was 
called Isle of Hope. Young Barbee got a 
long-time lease on this plot and invested 
his earnings in an amusement park. 
Savannah came and liked it. But as soon 
as Isle of Hope was going so well that it no 
longer required his personal attention 
Colonel Barbee began to look around for 
something else to do. This time he hit 
upon terrapin breeding. He started with 
sixty specimens salvaged from the marshes 
near Savannah. 

The original batch throve well in the 
little mud farm that Colonel Barbce con- 
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structed for them. They laid about eight 
eggs apiece that first year. This looked 
promising. Mr. Barbee soon found that, 
in order to thrive, they required onl 
plenty of mud and water and quiet, wit 
occasional scraps of shrimp and other sea 
food. Eggs hatch in ninety days, and 
young terrapin are capable of shifting 
early for themselves. In three years a 
terrapin has more than a pound of meat, 
and is ready for the dinner table. 

Adjoining his house at Isle of Hope, 
Colonel Barbee built pens and an in- 
cubator. The breeding pens are wooden 
enclosures about ten feet square. There are 
now twenty-three on the Barbee farm. 
They are filled with mud, and flooded 
with water each day. The terrapin are 
practically of the same color as the carpet 
under their paws. They alternately craw! 
and sleep and the whole effect of the 
terrapin farm is that of an animated sea 
of mud. Here thousands of terrapin lay 
their eggs in little hills in the centers of 
the pens. The eggs are transferred to the 
ede which 1s a large box filled with 
mud that is kept at a slightly warmer 
temperature than that of the breeding 
pens. 

When hot weather comes, all the ten- 
ants of the terrapin farm are carried to 
nearby marshes to be sheltered by 
keepers from thieving birds and men. 
‘They feed on sea food washed in by the tide. 

For years the Barbee business enjoyed 
only local prosperity. Then hotels through- 
out the South began to order Barbee’s 
wares. He started a large cannery for 
shrimp, terrapin, and other sea food. 

Eventually tourists began to visit the 
strange farm on Isle of Hope. Theyiand 


his regular customers have been Barbee’s 
only advertising mediums. Indeed, among 
them, they have given him all the busi- 
ness he can handle. 

Terrapin ‘‘on the hoof” sometimes 
sells at fifteen dollars a dozen in five-inch 
sizes and thirty-six dollars a dozen for full- 
grown terrapin. Colonel Barbee has 
shipped terrapin to all parts of the United 
States—in and out of cans—and before 
the war as far as Germany. 

Prior to shipment, the terrapin is 
immersed in water for several days until 
it has stored enough moisture to keep it 
alive during its journey. Then it is care- 
fully packed and crated. It can travel 
like this for five weeks. 

Between the terrapin and his poor 
relation, the turtle, there is a_ great 
difference in taste. Another outstanding 
difference is price, the terrapin being 
many times more expensive. 

His pastime having turned into a suc- 
cessful business, Colonel Barbee has found 
several other interesting diversions. One 
time he started a zoo at Isle of Hope. 
That was abandoned, but its survivors, a 
chattering monkey that jabbers at visitors 
from the magnolia tree in front of the 
house, and a half-dozen cages of strange 
birds, offer testimony of its former 
existence, and make things lively around 
the house. 

The special pet of the Barbee household 
is Toby, an eleven-year-old terrapin that 
spends most of his time in a bathtub re- 
served for his use, often travels in his 
master’s pocket, and occasionally is allowed 
to dine at the family table. Some of Toby’s 
human friends élaim that he is intelligent 
and_responds-to training. Certainly Toby 
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has been known to extend a paw when 
asked to shake hands, but whether his 
action is the result of training, or just one 
of the vagaries of the terrapin tempera- 
ment, no one can say. 

Recently, tourists at Isle of Hope have 
ae ed. another unique pastime of this 
interesting Georgian. It is his music- 
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room, which has in it one hundred and 
sixty-eight types of musical instruments 
concealed in foucekol furnishings. Lie 
down on the bed and it plays a soft note 
or two. Sit down on the chair and you 
hear a melody that is of singing rather 
than creaking springs. Pour a glass of 
water and you hear a bubbling brook. 
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Brush your coat and the dust flies to 
music. Whatever you pick up—famil 
album, powder puff, cigarette pia | 
thing has a melody of its own. Every 
musical device has been especially con- 
structed by Colonel Barbee and a Swiss 
toymaker, who shares his amusing hobby. 
ZELDA F. POPKIN 


She Was a Grandmother When She Became an Engineer 


OT long ago, in the sales offices 

of L. Copleston, Incorporated, 

New York City—agents for the 

Erie Ball Engine Company— 

negotiations were in_ progress 
for the installation of a thirty-thousand- 
dollar stationary engine plant. The pur- 
chaser’s engineer wanted to know some- 
thing of the cost of installation. When 
you are tying up a small fortune in 
engines you are considerably interested in 
the details of the cost. The head of the 
agency firm sent an interrogatory glance 
toward a quiet, self-possessed 
woman who sat at a nearby 
desk. She had taken no part 
in the discussion. 

“We'll have to ask mv 
partner,” he said; “she figures 
all costs.” 

The engineer glanced up 
politely but impatiently. He 
was not accustomed to deal- 
ing with women, especially 
in engineering negotiations. 
The quiet woman at the desk 
was studying the plans; she 
looked up now to meet his 
glance with the utmost con- 
hdence. 

“Our riggers can put in the 
plant for eighteen dollars a 
ton,” she said. “‘I see you 
have an open space, other- 
wise it would cost you twen- 
ty-two dollars to install. The 
foundation will come to twen- 
ty-five dollars a yard.” 

She did not say “I think” 
or “about that sum” or “‘ap- 
proximately.” She knew. 

“She can figure the cost of 
any installation to a cent,” 
admitted her partner; “and 
then go out and sell the 
engine, if necessary.” 

t was largely her ability to 
decide quickly and accurately 
which has made Mrs. Minna 
Dennes a stationary engineer, 
a profession into which wom- 
en seldom venture. ‘Iwentv- 
five years ago, Mrs. Dennes 
was suddenly faced with the 
necessity of earning a liv- 


“T had no training for any 
remunerative work,” she said; “‘but J 
determined that, as long as I had to begin 
at the beginning anyhow, I would choose 
something that appealed to me. My next 
step mould be to learn my job from the 
ground floor up. I had seen so many 
untrained women floundering about tak- 
ing anything they could get and doing 
nothing very well. As a sure wedge into 
the business world, I learned stenography 
and commercial law, even though I had to 

tfrow the money to take the course. 


Later, when a friend suggested a job in 
the ofhce of a stationary engineer, I 
jumped at it. Machinery had always 
fascinated me; I liked to potter about ihe 
house with a hammer and a wrench in my 
hand, mending any bits of house machin- 
ery that needed attention. We never had 
to have an odd-job man for the faucets or 
the plumbing in our house—I doctored 
them myself.” 

Mrs. Denne soon found, however, that 
she knew little about big machinery, or 
the technical terms used in speaking of it. 
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Mrs. Minna Dennes, stationary engineer, is a partner in the 
firm of L. Copleston, Incorporated, New York City, agents 
for the Erie Ball Engine’ Company. She started as a stenog- 
rapher with this firm twenty-five years ago, when she was sud- 
ing denly faced with the necessity of earning a living for her family 


Indeed, it took her all one morning to 
write her first letter in her new job. Her 
employer had dictated the letter, and had 
left the office for the day. 

“‘T had the words down all right,” she 
told me, ‘but I could not make head or 
tail of them. I did not see, for example, 
what relation a ‘governor’ had to a 
machine, nor why the term ‘eccentric,’ 
—which I had always applied to a person 
who did queer or unusual things—should 
be used in a business letter. Fortunately; 


an engineer acquaintance dropped in on 
an errand. I appealed to him and he 
straightened me out.” 

This experience proved to Mrs. Dennes 
that she needed a better equipment if she 
was going to get anywhere in the engineer- 
ing world. en began a course of steady 
and solid work. She went to the library 
that night and selected books on engineer- 
ing, which she read in every spare mo- 
ment. She listened attentively to the 
conversation of the engineers who came 
into the office, and she looked up the 
meaning of every new word 
she heard in connection with 
engineering business. Her 
employer noted her efforts, 
and took pains to explain 
many of the processes of ma- 
chinery astallafion to her. 

“IT learned how to read 
blue prints,” she said, “‘and 
I read the technical maga- 
zines from cover to cover. I 
watched the installations of 
the engines whenever it was 

ossible for me to do so, and 
was never afraid to ask 
questions.” 

Results soon became appar- 
ent in her work. In a short 
time, the entire office man- 
agement was turned over to 
her. But Mrs. Dennes was in 
no hurry for promotion to 
the sales department. She 
wanted first to know every 
process in the running of the 
engines. And she kept at it 
until she could run an engine 
with the best of them. 

“I felt that when I thor- 
oughly understood my job, 
I would be ready to sell 
engines; but not before,”’ she 
pointed out; ‘‘and_ every 
step had to count—I had no 
time to retrace any of them.” 

A saleswoman who under- 
stands the management and 
mechanism of a stationary 
engine was a novelty in the 
business world then; but Mrs. 
Dennes has made a solid 
place for herself since those 
early days when she hung on 
every word that dropped 
from an engineer’s lips. Now they listen 
to her with the same respectful attention — 
she formerly gave them. 

Selling a stationary engine is a trans- 
action that runs into cash—the smallest 
engine Mrs. Dennes sells costs over two 
thousand dollars. She makes a careful 
survey of the situation before she ap- 
proaches a prospect and, as far as possible, 
gets at just sa is in the purchaser’s 
mind. ‘She knows _what firms are in the 
market\and what her own company 1s 
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prepared to do in the way of concessions. 
She plans every detail of a selling cam- 
paign as carefully as an architect prepares 
a blue print. And she seldom misses a 
sale. ; ; 

Mrs. Dennes ts a specialist in the prob- 
lem of labor adjustments, also. She has 
been known to pack an unexpected punch 
in labor arguments. A business agent of 
one of the trade unions with which Mrs. 
Dennes is in occasional touch once re- 
marked to a union member that he was 
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not going to waste any time arguing with 
her about a certam matter. He thought 
that because she was a woman she would 
not understand the labor question. 2 

“You'll get a jolt if you ‘high-hat’ 
her,”’ advised the union member, who had 
seen her in action. ‘‘She knows every 
detail of that particular job as well as you 


.do,-and-she knows every-one-of her rights 
im any argument. You'll find her wil ing 


to make any reasonable adjustment an 
to discuss any part of the work; but you 


may find that she knows more about it 
than you do.” a 

“TIT. was a grandmother when I was 
finally eakén into the firm as a partner,” 
Mrs. Dennes admitted; “‘at an age when 
most women are .-retiring from active 
interests and looking up a nice soft place 
on the domestic shelf for themselves, I was 
just plunging into the thick of my work. 
And t was the happiest grandmother you 
ever saw, because_I had a man’s-size job.” 

re “s " ELIZABETH SEARS 
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Traveling Men Like to “Spend Sunday + 


ANY traveling men who 
“make” northwestern Ohio 
pass up the big city hotels of 
that section, and go miles out 
of their way to the little town 
of Wauseon, “‘to sent: Sunday with the 
Averys.” Long before I stayed at Avery 
Inn, or met Avery himself, I heard sales- 
men in Pullman smokers talking 
about “‘F. W.,” and showing one 
another his monthly circular letter to 
‘the boys.” 

The service at Avery Inn is as up- 
to-date as electricity; but ““F. W.” 
himself has all the old-time country 
innkeeper’s. love of personal contact 
with his guests. On long winter eve- 
nings he sits around with them in the 
big living-room, exchanging yarns 
and jokes, discussing life and politics, 
and singing in impromptu quartets. 
From far and wide, people come, 
attracted by enthusiastic reports of 
his Open wood fires, quiet, everyday 
comfort, and good, slain fare. And 
once they have had an actual taste of 
these things, they keep on coming. 
Which goes a long way toward 
explaining why the Avery Inn “does 
an annual business of fifty thousand 
dollars in a town of three thousand. 

The son of a Cleveland family, 
young Avery was sent to Kenyon 
College. At the end of two years, he 
ran away and joined the navy. In 
the service, he faaesied; among other 
things, how to cook. Several years 
later, he shipped as second cook on a 
lake freighter.’ The first cook got 
drunk, and Avery got his job. For 
five years, he stuck to the same boat, 
serving as hotel cook and steward 
when the freighter tied up for the 
winter. . pallens 

It was as steward of the Sherwood * 
Hotel in Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, 
that he met the girl who 1s now his 
wife. In 1914, he married her and 
quit the Lakes.’ 

He had saved one thousand dollars. 
Borrowing another thousand, he and his 
wife bought their first hotel, the old 
Jefferson Hiei, at Bryan, Ohio. At the 
end of the first month, the books showed 
that there had not been more than three 
guests at one time, and that the receipts 
totaled $34! Indeed, for several months, 
the Jefferson House employed only one 
cook and one waiter. Avery slenked. and 
his wife acted as maid. 

Business began to pick up, almost 
imperceptibly, at first. By the end of the 
year, however, things were going very 
nicely indeed. By the close of the second 
year, the Averys were doing a business of 


$45,000. What is even more significant, 
they were forced to buy a twenty-room 
building across the street to accommo- 
date theirconstantly increasing patronage. 
Five years after their initial venture, the 
Averys sold their $2,000 hotel and good 
will for $48,000! 

The same year they bought the Blair 
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Nine years ago, F. W. Avery and his wife bought a 
‘hotel in Bryan, Ohio, and within two years built 
it up into a prosperous venture. Five years later 
they sold out and bought a hotel in Wauseon, 
Ohio, which was taking in about $65°a month. 
The yearly receipts. now average around $50,000 
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House, at Wauseon, which is in the 
same section as Bryan. ‘Their first step 
was to remodel the building, so that every 
room would have either hot, and cold 
running water, or a bath. Their second 
was to rename the place Avery Inn. At 
the time the Averys took it over, the hotel 
was doing an average monthly business of 
$65. Last year, enlarged from’ thirty- 
eight to fifty-four rooms, it did a $49,700 
business. And last year, Avery took over 
a competing restaurant in Wauseon. 
Avery Inn is of old red brick, with a 
wide portico facing a park of old trees. 
Outwardly, apart from being a bit’ Gnore 


x Se <a Se ” 
ith the Averys 
homelike, it is not unlike other old country 
hotels. The great difference lies in the 
man at the desk, Avery himself, who is 
now forty years old, with nine years of 

innkeeping experience to his cre 

I aed he what he did to. make people 
go out of the'way to.come to. his inn. 

‘‘] suppose,” said Avery, ‘‘it’s because 

‘I’m lucky enough. to: combine a 
natural knack for hospitality with a 
fair business .sense. It’s. perfectly 
natural for me.to feel that ee Inn is 
my home, and that the folks who 
stop. here are my personal guests. It 
is also natural for the guests to appre- 
ciate the fact that they get little 
extra courtesies. 

‘‘My personal mailing list grew out 
of the way traveling men lose their 
grips and suit cases. For each of my 
regulars,’ I have made a leather tag 
stamped with his name and address. 
Every year I hear of half a dozen 
tips being returned to their owners 

ecause of that rag. 

“In order to give aman a tag, of 
course I have to get his full name and 
address, which immediately go on my 
letter list. My monthly letters to my 

‘regulars’ started this way: I had 
made friends with so many of the 

boys that it got to be too much of a 
job to write them separate letters. 
iver now I like to forget that the 

letter 1s a circular. I try to make it 
just a plain, friendly account of the 
little happenings around a house in 
which ‘ke boys are interested. At 
present, I have a mailing list of 
eighteen hundred ‘regulars.’ 

‘Once I wrote: ‘My wife wants to 
meet your wife. Bring her along the 
next time you come. It won’t cost 
you acent.’ That invitation has held 
good ever since. It has helped us 
make a lot of new friends too. 

“‘Humanize, supervise, advertise— 

“that’s how I’ve kept this business 
growing. I think the same general 
petiples will work in any business, 

provided the human part is carried right 

through to the end. In supervision, I 

have the advantage of a small staff, and 
of experience in everything they are doing. 

I may change cooks five times a year, but 

the people on the other side of the door— 
my guests—never notice any difference. 

In fact, there isn’t any. 

“In advertising I have always tried to 
do something that would make friendly 
talk. When i was in Bryan, I advertised 
my competitor on a card that said, 
‘Thess are two good hotels in Bryan; you 
can always-besureof acomfortable room!” 

“R RUSSELL LORD 
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With the meal: Good hot soup is the best possible 
“introduction” toa meal. Soupis delicious and nourishing in 
itself. But just as important, soup arouses appetite, creates 
desire for other food, aids digestion, promotes health. 


As a main dish: Frequently nothing is more tempting 
or more beneficial than invigorating soup as the principal 
food for luncheon or supper. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup gives a glow to the whole meal. 
With toast or crackers, or with the addition of thoroughly 
cooked rice, it is a splendid supper for the children also. 
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Tomato Sauce! 


Housewives use Campbell's 
Tomato Soup for a great variety 
of their dishes to give extra zest 
and flavor. Try it as a sauce for 


meats, fish, sausage and salads Ye > CAMPBELT Soup COMPANY ni ; 


and for added tastiness in 21 kinds CAMDEN, N.J., U.S.A: 
spaghetti, rice, eggs or vegetables. a ne Sa ae 
f course, it makes the most 12 cents a can 


tlicious Cream of Tomato! 
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out of my hitting vou back. No, sir; when 
you tell me there’s things worth more 
than happiness, I say, ‘Not to the human 
race, there ain’t!’” 

And as the other wise men nodded, 
agreeing with him, the verdict of the drug 
store appeared to be expanded. Not only 
is there no loss to the individual except the 
loss of his happiness, but the search for 
happiness is the motive of all free human 
action. Yet here there seems to be a 
contradiction, in spite of the fact that the 
wise men pride themselves upon their 
logic. If you are searching for a thing, 
then assuredly you haven't it, and if we 
are forever seeking happiness we are for- 
ever lacking it. And, lacking it, how can 
we lose it? 

But the contradiction ts not a real one; 
it is only an apparent one. Of course what 
the wise men mean is that we are forever 
seeking for more happiness than we 
already have; the happiness we already 
have is the one thing of value to us in our 
lives, our one possible loss; and that our 
great guiding desire is to keep it and add 
to it. 

Our most important state document 
calls it a self-evident truth that all men 
are entitled to the ‘“ pursuit of happiness.” 
This does not mean that all men have no 
happiness, but that they possess a natural 
right to try to obtain more happiness than 
they already have. Evidently then, to be 
occupied in the pursuit of more happiness 
is the normal condition of free men, and, 
thus, the Preamble of the Constitution of 
the United States confirms the verdict of 
the village drug store. To increase our 
happiness would then appear to be the 
natural business of our lives. 


OW if this is our natural business— 

and when the drug store and the 
framers of the Constitution agree, the rest 
of us might as well take the matter as 
established —how shall we best set about 
that business? From one viewpoint we 
are already engaged in it, since all our 
deliberate actions spring from our desire 
to succeed in it; an fs business (even a 
natural one) will “ better, will have 
more chances for ees if it be carried on 
not blindly but with some understanding. 

Considering this natural business of 
ours then, we perceive that comparatively 
few people have no happiness; for a person 
who has none at all is a person who could 
be made no unhappier by any tragedy 
whatever. True, there are people who 
suffer grief so overwhelming that for a 
time they have no consciousness of happi- 
ness, sadeould feel no added miserv 1f all 
mankind writhed in agony about them. 
But that condition 1s temporary and the 
time of complete loss passes; for nature, 
having designed that man_ shall seck 
happiness, will help him begin to gather 
again something of what he has lost. 
Nature abhors a vacuum in happiness as 
well as in anything else. 

So, in general, and at almost all times, 
We possess a certain amount of happiness 
—the “happiness we already have.” I 
once hgard this denied by a great au- 
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thority: “Our happiness is only our 
unconsciousness of troubles that we really 
have.” Ie was Mark Twain who spoke, 
and I had the greatest respect for every- 
thing he said, but found this whimsical, 
since it 1s quite as true (and more proht- 
able) to say, “Our unhappiness ts only our 
unconsciousness of blessings that we 
really have.’ So long as we can lose any 
happiness we possess some; and it is the 
truth chat most people possess more than 
they realize, for we know how pathetically 
often loss reveals what a great quantity 
has been possessed, but not realized. 

We all of us count over our worldly 
goods now and then. Even a child will do 
that, taking a sort of invoice of his toys, 
and as we grow older and more accumu- 
lative we continue the habit; but we do 
not often take stock of our happiness 
itself, and when we do we are likely to do 
it pessimistically, and without a proper 
sense of proportion. This 1s in great part 
because of our strange disposition to con- 
centrate our attention upon even a 
temporary worry or annoyance, thus 
giving it disproportionate i importance and 
making it acute—and there are few times 
in our lives when we are not beset by at 
least one annoyance. 

It is mainly by our habit of putting 
inevitable but relatively unimportant an- 
noyances in the forefront of our lives that 
we mar and obscure the happiness we 
already possess—w hat Dr. Samuel John- 
son called our ‘comparative happiness; ” 
and in this we are like a painter who might 
paint pretty good pictures, but in every 
one of them gets a small blemish into the 
foreground, where it becomes so con- 
spicuous that the whole painting is value- 
less. If a painter did such a thing delib- 
erately, we should not think him rational; 
yet it is what many of us do with our own 
paintings. We do it though we know we 
do it and have been preached at about it a 
thousand times. 


UR mistake is in stubbornly forgetting 

that we have a choice in the matter; 
in stubbornly forgetting that we need not 
keep in the background the happiness we 
already have. W ith absurd but deter- 
mined obstinacy we imprison it behind our 
annovances and our worries ees 
usually, that spring from fear; and 1 
regard to these fear-worries of ours, fase 
any habitually worrying person may 
astonish himself by a little mathematics. 
If such a person will take notes of his 
worrtes for a year, or perhaps for no more 
than a month, setting them all down on 
paper faithfully, and if he will then review 
them arithmetically, he may discover 
something surprising about happiness, 
and also possibly about himself. 

In his review he should place in one 
column all his worrtes that have proved to 
be unwarranted, or founded entirely upon 
pessimistic imaginings; in the other he 
should set down the worries that have had 
good cause, the anxietics iustified by 
disastrous facts. A worrying mother who 
once did this found at the end of a month 
that she had items in only one column; 


and she declined to proceed further with 
her notes. She said it was an idiotic thing 
to be doing, and anyhow she might have 
been right about any or all of the worries 
that had merely happened to be un- 
founded. Likewise, a fretful business man 
who made similar lists, and at the end of 
nine weeks found that his justihed worries 
came to nineteen and his unjustified ones 
to four hundred and thirty-seven, refused 
to continue the system: he said it was “too 
mortifying.” 

But although neither of these people 
gave mathematics a fair trial, as a cure for 
obscuring their “comparative happiness” 
behind mere gloomy imaginings, both of 
them were observed to be of a cheerfuller 
and more sanguine outlook on life ever 
afterward. ‘Actual statistics” have their 
uses sometimes. 


OE afternoon not long ago, I heard 
two old men talking of ‘what they 
would do if they could “go back” and live 
over their active lives with the advantage 
of the wisdom that experience and age had 

iven them. One of them said, “If ] could 
Be young again, and live my life with what 
I know now in my head, I wouldn't bother 
so much about trying to get down to the 
office before anybody else, the way I used 
to. I never took a holiday till I was past 
forty-five. All I knew or thought about 
was my business. If I had it to do over, 
I'd take more leisure; I’d take time to look 
around me and enjoy myself as I went 
along.” 

““Yes,”’ the second said. ‘But that's 
just what I did, and it hasn’t turned out 
very well. I thought there’d be plenty of 
time for business. by-and-by; I frittered 
the best of my youth and younger middle 
years away just looking about and having 
a fairly good time, and that’s the reason 
I’m spending my old age in harness, still 
having to try to earn a living. I wish I'd 
worried a little more about that in the 
davs when I was young and husky!” 

‘You do, do you?” the other inquired 
““Wrell, that’s just what I wouldn’t do.” 

“You wouldn’ t try to put by something 
for your, old age?” his friend asked, sur- 
prised. “You w couldn’ t be industrious in 
your youth so that now —” 

“*] didn’t say that,” the other inter- 
rupted. “TI didn’t say I wouldn’t do it: I 
said T wouldn’t worry about it. I’ve been 
looking back over my life pretty thor- 
oughly, as we're hikely to do in these davs 
when our legs and eyes fail us and, unless 
somebody talks to us, or reads to us, oF 
takes us for a drive maybe, we can only 
drowse or rummage up old pictures out of 
our memories. Well, I see that I was an 
idiot to be a worrying man.” 

“You think so? But that’s just what 
made you succeed. It’s what built up the 
fortune you're enjoying now.’ 

“No, my worrying didn’t do that; my 
energy did it—my energy and my care 
fulness; and, as I say, I made a mistake to 
devote all my attention to business. But 
my much greater mistake was in worry Ing. 
If I -had my life to live over, I wouldn't 
worry about ‘anything at all.” 
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DopGeE BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYPE -A SEDAN. 


The aristocrat of Dodge Brothers line of closed 
cars. Yet so dependably built is the Special 
Type-A Sedan that frequently you find it serv- 
ing under conditions that would try the sturdiest 
open cars. 


This amazing capacity for long life and hard 
work is recognized everywhere as the outstand- 
ing characteristic of Dodge Brothers product. 


It is strikingly evidenced by the fact that more 
than 90% of all the motor cars Dodge Brothers 
have built during the past eleven years are still 
in active service—a record which stands impres- 
sively alone in automobile history. 


Ask your dealer about Dodge Brothers 
New Credit-Purchase Plan 
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“But that’s mpossible,” his friend said. 
‘“There were times when your business 
seemed to be going the wrong way, and if 
you hadn’t worried you wouldn’t have 
worked so hard to save it.” 

“Yes, I should, because I worked just 
as hard when things were going wall as 
when they weren't. I worked my hardest 
all the time. I’d have saved my business 
more easily when I seemed to be near 
losing it once or twice, if my calmness and 
cool judgment hadn’t been disturbed by 
the worrying I did. Worrying isn’t what 
gets most things done, though I’m willing 


to admit it often gets a lot of useless ene: 
y 


done. My worrying over my business on 

made the business harder for me. If I’d 
had sense enough to leave out the worrv, I 
could have made the business itself a 
pleasure, and of course that’s what ever 

man’s business ought to be. No, sir; I tell 
you that if I had my life to live over I’d 
never worry about anything in the world.” 


“QUT there’s more than business to 

worry us,” the other reminded him. 
‘‘There’s danger and accident and sick- 
ness and death.” 

“I know, and I don’t forget those things. 
When I say I wouldn’t worry, I don’t 
mean I should be spared from all sorrows. 
I mean that I wouldn’t anticipate them; 
I wouldn’t trouble myself by fearing them 
before they arrived—that 1s, when they 
didn’t exist—and I wouldn’t create unreal 
ones in my imagination. No; I’ve been 
looking back and counting up the sleep I 
lost and, what’s worse, the peace of mind 
I lost, in the pure folly of worrying, and 
I’ve been able to calculate that ninety- 
nine hundredths of my troubles were fears 
of trouble. 

“Yet I’d let these phantom troubles 
bother me as much as the one per cent of 
worry that was founded on fact. What’s 
more, I couldn’t distinguish between the 
worry that was founded on fact and the 
worry that was pure | ales and since 
my worrying founded on fact didn’t of 
itself improve the fact any, what a loss I 
had through the whole mass of my 
worries! If it hadn’t been for them, I’d 
have had the blessed understanding that 
I was living about as happy a life as a 
man can live. Just think of it! If ninety- 
nine per cent of the worries of most of us 
are made out of nothing (and they are), 
and if we can’t tell the difference between 
any of them and the one per cent that 
is made out of something, and even with 
that one per cent the worry doesn’t help 
the something, isn’t it pretty stupid of us 
to worry about anything? 

‘1 don’t mean that if I had my life to 
live over I shouldn’t take every possible 
precaution against accident, or that | 
shouldn’t send for the doctor when [ got 
sick; but I see now that all [ accomplished 
by worrying was to waste the greater part 
of my happiness, and I tell you I shouldn’t 
be such an idiot as to do it again.” 

“But our real troubles—’ 

“Tm talking of worrying!” the old 
gentleman said, a little sharply. ‘I said I 
shouldn’t expect to be spared from sor- 
row; but I’d at least have sense enough to 
smell smoke before I’d think the house 
might be on fire, and I shouldn’t trust to 
just smelling it, either. I’d have to see it, 
and where it came from.” 

‘But suppose the house burned down. 
Wouldn’t you worry then?” 
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“Worry after the thing was gone?” the 
old man cried. “‘ That would be a fine way 
to take time out of planning a fireproof 
house! And yet it’s one of the very ways 
I used to waste my time, and the funn 
thing is I knew I was wasting it. That's 
the queerest of all.” 

“What is?” 

‘That I knew what I was doing,” said 
the old gentleman. “I knew all the time 
I wasn’t accomplishing anything by worry- 
ing. I knew I was doing no good, but jaly 
torturing myself by it. Then what, in the 
name of common sense, did I do it for?” 


[ ISTENING, I thought that this was a 
wise old man, but that his wisdom 
came too late in life for him to take much 
advantage of it, because, unhappily, he 
couldn’t live his life over in the manner he 
and his friend were discussing, nor, indeed, 
in any manner. What seemed most re- 
grettable, here he was, at eighty-five, 
realizing that all along he had possessed 
the power of choice: he could have enjoyed 
all the peace of mind, all the happiness 
he had spoiled, if he had realized at the 
outset that he possessed that power. 

So then, thinking of the happiness we 
already have and how to preserve it, I 
came to the conclusion that we must first 
realize that we have it, and then take 
stock of it, so to speak; and that to pre- 
serve it we must perceive our power of 
choosing whether or not we will mar it 
with our uneasy imaginings. For, if we do 
but see that we can choose whether or not 
to mar it, of course the choice 1s made. 
The difficulty is only in perceiving that 
we have the choice. 

But, if the natural business of man 1s 
not merely to preserve his “‘comparative 
happiness” but to add to it, how shall he 
set about the addition? Here 1s a ticklish 
question, for if we fail in our business of 
getting more happiness than we already 
have, we snevitably lose some or most of 
what we have. Therefore, should we not 
best be content with what we have, and 
make no effort to get more? But we 
cannot be content with the happiness we 
have: a man can be content not to in- 
crease his goods or his money; he can 
know moments, too, when his happiness 
seems complete and ineffable; but they 
are only moments of temporary delusion. 
No; the business Nature has ruled for us 
is getting more happiness than we already 

ossess, and here we have no choice, for 
Naru has permitted none; we must all 
be about that business. The question is 
hoc to be about it. 


[ ISAPPOINTMENT, little or great, is 
a part of almost our daily life, but 1s 
not always the result of our failure to get 
what we thought would make us happier. 
We are constantly deceived about that; 
we do a thousand things, thinking they 
will make us happter, and they don’t. We 
set our hearts on reaching certain heights 
above us; it may be on certain ambitions, 
thinking that when we attain them we 
shall be happier; but when we do attain 
them, we may find our happiness not in- 
creased but lessened. We cannot trust our 
desires, our ambitions, or even what we 
think are our needs—not even our con- 
sciences—to make us happier. Where, 
then, is a surer guidance? 

And again I fall back upon the wisdom 
of the drug store. 


“IT never in all my life knew any sucha 
couple as Henry Strout and his wife.” 
said old Mr. Tomlinson, the retired hard- 
ware dealer, edifying us there, the other 
day. “In the way they disappoint them- 
selves, I mean,” he went on. “I never 
knew a couple in my life to be so en- 
thusiastic about what they were going to 
do, and then be as low-spirited after they 
got it done. 

“When they were courting each other, 
Henry seemed to think he was going to 
own the United States if he could get 
Ellen to say ‘Yes,’ and after they got 
engaged Ellen told everybody she’d be the 
happiest woman in the world as soon as 
she was married to Henry. Then, when 
iy been married a little while, she said 
if she could just cure Henry of smoking, 
she’d be a happy woman; and she did cure 
him, and they both had a mean time of it 
and talked to the neighbors about each 
other a good deal. 

“After that, they bought a lot and 
began building a new house for them- 
selves, and you'd of thought it was going 
to be the Capitol at Washington. Both of 
’em said, just wait till they got that house 
finished, they'd be the happiest people in 
the world. But after they’d moved in they 
were awful blue. The plumbing and every- 
thing else was wrong, according to the way 
they talked; and they’d built it, just the 
way they wanted it, too. I never did know 
such a fool young couple!” 


= VW THAT'S wrong with’em now?” Mr. 
Watson inquired. 

“Te’s the baby,’ Mr. Tomlinson said. 
‘They told everybody, just wait till they 
began to raise a family, then they would 
be happy! Well, at last they got their way 
and the baby’s here. Henry’s all upset 
over it because it’s only a girl, and Ellen 
cried because it’s a blue-eyed blonde and 
she wanted a brunette. They get every- 
thing they set their minds to, and it 
always makes ’em miserable.” 

Mr. Watson shook his head. ‘That's 
because they don’t set their minds the 
right way,” he said; and as Mr. Tomlinson 
made sounds indicating mystification, he 
amplified the statement, “Henry Strout 
and his wife keep disappointing them- 
selves because they think they know what's 
going to make them happy. Well, they 
don’t know, and that’s easy to prove, be- 
cause first they thought it would be 
getting engaged, and it wasn’t. Then they 
thought 1t would be getting married, and 
it wasn’t. Then they thought it would be 
having a new house, and it wasn’t. Then 
they thought it would be having a baby, 
vad wasn’t. Well, they think the house 
and the baby didn’t turn out just the way 
they expected, and that’s why they’re so 
blue; but it ain’t so. Theyd have got 
less happiness than they expected out of 
the baby and the house no matter what, 
just the way they did out of getting 
engaged and getting married. They'll be 
miserable off and on all their lives, unless 
ey get over thinking they know what'll 
make them happy.” 

Mr. Tombinson evinced further mystr 
fication. “What on earth are you talking 
about?” he said. ‘‘What else have they 
got to go by?” 

‘Plenty,’ Mr. Watson returned se 
renely. “‘Did you ever know anybody 
that could. trust-his own unaided judg 
ment about-what’d make him happy! 
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We'll pay 


Accept, please, a 10-day tube of 
this unique shaving cream as a gift 


GENTLEMEN: 


We do not ask you to buy Palmolive Shaving Cream. 
Instead, we give you a 10-day tube to try. 

We rest our case on what you find. 

Will you give us, please, that fair chance to win you? 


1,000 men told us 
We're the makers of Palmolive Soap, as you know. 


5 new delights 
These you'll find—these new shaving joys, these 


What we do is based on 60 years of soap and skin study. 


Palmolive Shaving Cream embodies the 4 great es- 
sentials 1,000 men told us they wanted in a shaving 
cream, plus a fifth, stronger bubbles . . . the supreme 
requisite of all. 


Men by the millions are looking to it. Old ways 
are giving way to a new. On the market a compara- 
tively short time, it is today the leading seller in its 
field. You know and we know that such things don’t 
happen without reason. 


comforts unknown before. 


1—Miultiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2—Softens the beard in one minute. 

3—Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes on 
the face. 

4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 

5—Fine after effects due to palm and olive oil content. 


Clip the coupon 


No matter how happy you are with your present 


cream or stick, find out whether or not there’s a better. 


We may be right or we may be wrong. But we 
4 : ; Just send the coupon. Clip it now before you forget. 


, believe a 10-day test will win you, no matter what 
your present method is. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we 
have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc—espe- 
cially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin 
smooth and fresh, and gives that well-sroomed 
look. Try the sample we are sending free with the 
tube of Shaving Cream. 


10 SHAVES FREE 
and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and 
mail to Dept. B-1108, The Palmolive Company 
(Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, III. 


Residents of Wisconsin should address the Palmolive 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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"Give Her a HOOVER and You Give Her the Best" 


“@ 


Hoover owners 


so say over 1,700,000 tx > 


> 


As Christmas time draws near, how will you answer 
the question ; “What shall I give her?” Naturally, you 
will consider, first, her need for those things that will 
make her life pleasurable. You will want your gift to 
ease her tasks and speed them; to give her happy, care- 
free hours. You will want it to be a thing substantial, 
whose span of life will be not months, but years. 
“What is this gift?” you ask. It is a Hoover—the com- 
plete home-cleaning servant. Will Christmas morning 
find it by her favorite chair—the token of your thought- 
fulness? There is only one who can answer that 
question. And you know him best! 


Complete with dusting tools $6.25 down; balance monthly 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 


The Hoover ts also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


No, sir! If I went blundering aru 
doing just what I feel is going to maken 
happy I’d land in the poorhouse, lik; 
not, or in the insane asylum, or mat: 
jail. It’s a thing you got to use vo: 
common sense about. There's natu; 
laws about what'll make people haprs, 
just as there’s natural laws about evr. 
thing else.” 
af suppose you think it ought tk 
taught in school,” Mr. Tomlinson sx. 
gested, in the tone of satire. 

“Why not?” Mr. Watson prompt r- 
turned. “‘They try to doa tk of tht 
kind of teaching in Sunday-school. x: 
how. Don’t they tell the children ‘k 
good and you will be happy'i Well«: 
true, too, I expect; but the trouble is #: 
so hard to see just what is being the ix 
of good that makes you happy. A pes: 
can usually obey the Ten a 
without much trouble; but most ot: 
time just merely not breaking one of « 
doesn’t make him any happier. What! 
mean is that if I want to be eat es 
ter use some system about it. We stu: 
the best ways to get everything els. t 
study the best ways to get knowiis. 
we study the best ways to get hei. 
we study the best ways to get prospect 
we study the best ways to get good 
morals; but we don’t study the be 
ways to get happiness” 

“No?” Mr. Tomlinson inquired, 2 
satirical. “If a man had acquired ut 
tion and health and prospenty aud 
morals, wouldn’t he be pretty happr’ 

“Certainly not,” Mr. Watson s: 
stoutly. “He could have those thing: 
a great deal more, and just as like a" 
he wouldn’t be any happier than 9° 
darky with a watermelon, or one ot 
econ hands oe on the ae 
and getting enough money to go da * 
Italy and big a farm. You faor 
yourself, Tomlinson.” Pees 

Mr. Tomlinson looked cross. [et 
the point,” he said impatiently. We 
are you trying to bring out: 


" HY, just this. When we want?" 
strong, for instance, we look 2°" 
and see what makes other people strom * 
a general rule. We notice that somes © 
have been born strong; but that’? 
going to help ws; we've got to pater: 
the people that have got strong thie 
a certain line of conduct. shee 
they eat strengthening foods a * 
strengthening exercise regulary, am" 
do things that weaken ’em; and wt: 
and do likewise, and get strong”. 
anyhow stronger than we were. "* 2 
act any way like that to get sel . 
we are; but we could. We cout’ 
the happiest people we know o!.a*~ 
out what makes ‘em that way. 
“Well, what does?” Mr. Ten’ 
asked challengingly. “What at 
‘“‘A good many shines uae on 
answered and, as Mr. omlinson 
contemptuously, added in haste, * 
that’s a pay general statements 
mean special things. = 
‘a Nae ’em,” med Mr. Tomli> 
‘“*Name ’em.” . 
“I was going to: Faith, for ae 
You take people that really belie’ 
ancl religion. Can you deny € 
appier! , - 
R o, I don’t,” Mr. Tomlinson rer. 
shortly. “Name some others. 
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Norld-Wide Service and Satisfaction 
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“Through 2300 Pauige-Jewelt Distributors 


The sun never sets on Paige-Jew- 
ett service. You will find Paige 
and Jewett cars in every corner 
of the earth. In the tropics—and 
as near the poles as motor cars 
can go. And everywhere —this 
same dependable service. Sup- 
porting our manufacturing idea of 
seventeen years, “‘Always mak- 
ing them finer,” with a service 
idea equally vital —“‘Always feep- 
ing them finer.’’ 
MILLIONS IN SERVICE 


We are not through with your 
fine performing Paige or Jewett 
car when it leaves our modern 
plants. This great organization 
has $47,000,000 invested so that 
the Paige or Jewett car you buy 


Always makin 
them Oiner 


can be kept in fine condition as 
long as you drive it. 

Wherever you go you see the 
fruit of our seventeen years of 
building. Years of selecting ca- 
pable men to represent these fine 
cars—and maintain their splendid 
reputations. Men who have spent 
their lives in the business — and 
who know the necessity for serv- 
ice, believe in it—and support it 
with fine modern buildings — 
competent workmen and effi- 
Client, up-to-date equipment. 


YOUR CONVENIENT SERVICE 


Your locality has this dependable 
Paige-Jewett service. The men 
there measure up to our rigid re- 
quirements. We have seen to that. 
No matter where you live or drive 
— whether your trip is ten miles 
or a thousand—you will find the 
same high grade service, the same 
desire to serve. For that is the 
basis upon which this great 
world service organization has 
been built. 

It is simply good business to buy 
a car from solid, substantial dis- 
tributors such as these. Think of 
that when you buyacar. Such serv- 
ice is your assurance of years of 


satisfaction with a Paige or Jewett. 
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Read the offer 
below that 
puts the last 
touch on a 
perfect shave 


shaving comfort 


OU know how your fingers 
approve the velvety feel of your 
skin after your morning shave with 
Williams Shaving Cream. 


No lucky accident about it, either. 
Williams Cream was specifically 
made to leave your skin conditioned 
_as well as smoothly shaved. 


Wouldn’t you like to keep that 
“Sust-shaved-with-Williams” feeling 
all day long? Read the offer below. 
This offer will allow you to enjoy 
an after-shaving comfort that you 
may have thought impossible. 


Made expressly for 


after-shaving 


Williams shaving specialists 
created Aqua Velva, a clear amber 
liquid, to keep your skin as soothed 
and velvety as Williams Shaving 
Cream leaves it. So successful were 


te 
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Aqua Velva keeps the 
face like velvet all day 


these specialists that Aqua Velva 


as become as necessary a part of 


the well-appointed shaving kit as the 
cream, brush and razor. 


Designed solely for use after shav- 
ing, it benefits your skin in these 
five ways: 

—it tingles delightfully when applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 


—it protects the face from cold 
and wind 


—it prevents face-shine 
—it delights with its man-style 
fragrance 
The large 5-ounce bottle at your 
dealer’s is 50c (60c in Canada). 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 
Special Offer— 


For a limited time, we will send you a 
handsome l-oz. bottle of Aqua Velva upon 
teceipt of 4c. in stamps. This size costs us 
much more than 4c. 


SEND COUPON FOR SPECIAL 1-OZ. BOTTLE 


> Conn. (If you live in Canada, address The J. B. } 
: Williams Co., St. Patrick Street, Montreal) 
Enclosed is 4c in stamps for the 1-oz. bottle of : 
: Aqua Velva, : 


| we're talking about. 


“Being busy,” Mr. Watson said. “‘ Being 
busy at something interesting. If a man 
isn’t interested in the work he’s got to do, 
he’d be happier if he found something to 
do that would interest him outside his 
other work. Wouldn’t he?” 

“Suppose he couldn’t,” said Mr. Tom- 
linson. “Suppose the work he didn’t like 


took all his time.’ 

“Then he’d be happier if he did it his 
very best, no matter how much he didn’t 
like it, because people are happier that do 
their best, no matter what they do, than 
people that don’t. I don’t claim it makes 
em absolutely happy—that’s not what 
Nobody can get 
strong enough to lift an elephant, no 
matter howstrong he gets; but an ordinary 
man that isn’t strong can always get 
stronger than he is.” 

“All right,” Mr. Tomlinson admitted. 


> 99 


“Go on with your namin’. 
“Well,” said Mr. Watson, “‘I believe it 
would be a good thing to look over all the 
‘es ou know, and decide which of ’em 
ave the happiest expressions on their 
faces. That ought to be a good way to 
tell. Now, when I do that—when I think 
over the usual expressions of all the people 
I ever knew—I believe the very happiest 
expressions belong most to one kind of 
eople.” 
“What kind?” Mr. Tomlinson asked 
skeptically. 


“Not you or me,” Mr. Watson said 
gravely. ‘‘I mean the kind of people 
that make other people happy. You think 
over all the people you’ve known in your 
life, and see if the happiest expressions 
didn’t belong to the people that made 
other people happy.” 

Mr. Tomlinson contained his indigna- 
tion with difficulty. “My! But you’re 
telling us something new!’ 

“I’m not trying to tell you anything 
new,” Mr. Watson said. ‘I’m trying to 
tell you something that’s so!” 

“Te ain’t so about you and me,” Mr. 
Tomlinson said ciestale “T can’t learn 
how to get happier that way! The people 
that make other people happy are born 
unselfish, and mighty few of us are born 
that way.” 

“Well, mighty few of us are born real 
strong, either,” said Mr. Watson. ‘‘That’s 
no reason we don’t try to get stronger. 
If we see that people are happy who make 
other people happy, why don’t we practice 
it a little ourselves?” 

‘Go on!” Mr. Tomlinson said unkindly. 
“That’s been preached at us for a thou- 
a years, and never has done any good 
yet ” 

‘Then if it never did, it shows up our 
dumb-headed stubbornness pretty strong! 
We want to be happier than we are and 
for a thousand years we’ve known hozw— 
and yet we wont do it!” 

“We deserve what we get,”” Mr. Tom- 
linson said with emphasis. ‘“‘I don’t see 
as you've increased my knowledge much 
of how to get any happier. I knew all you 
said beforehand.” 

“Yes, but you won’t act on it—because 
you still think you know how to be happy 

etter than nature can show you! The 

way’s open, and yet after a thousand 
years people like you won’t take it! 
When you get over your stubbornness 
you'll enjoy life better, Tomlinson.” 

At! that’ Mr. \Témlinson’s_ expression 
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CHOCOLATES & COMFECTIONS 
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PLEASURE ISLAND— 
Chocolates in a package sug- 


Not merely pice candy but joyous, begat packages that speak gestive of romance and ad- 


sentiment. Gifts that deliver a message of good venture. Can also be had in 
this outer *‘sea-chest 


the language o 
5 cheer. The spirit of Christmas expressed in the gift universal—candy. 
A FUSSY PACKAGE — [here's a Whitman package, sad assoremeat, suited to every taste. 
Nuts and nut combinations Consider the Sampler with bright Yule-tide outer wrap of 
te ERATED sampler cross-stitch design. See the seductive Pleasure Island pack- 
age enclosed, for Christmas, in a Pirate's Chest. 

Study the beauties of the Cloisonné Package, a metal box of 
real cloisonné design compact with selected chocolates. Admire 
the art study by Franklin een on the new package of Bonnybrook 
Milk Chocolates, a new Whitman assortment. Observe the bright 
bands on the Standard and other packages—a little touch of BONNYBROOK MILK 
Christmas cheer. ’ CHOCOLATES — One ot 


the newest Whitman pack- 


| Think of all who would enjoy the Fussy Package, Fruits and ages —certain to please 
CHOCOLATE COVERED enjoy ; y S&S, - ages — certain to pleas 
FRUITS AND NuTS— Nuts, Salmagundi, Old Time Favorites, and the children who 
A luxury package would delight in the Wonderbox. 


Examine the fancy holiday containers for Whitman's, durable and beautiful boxes 
and chests. The Whitman agency near vou gets every package direct from Whitman's 
not through a jobber. It is the candy you can buy with confidence anywhere. 

Write for booklet ‘On Choosing Chocolates’’ and folder illustrating the beau- 
tiful Whitman fancy boxes and baskets for Christmas gift-giving. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


. ie Soon a Sh, Candy gift de tuxe—ex- barley ere pein neh 
SALMAGUNDI —A new ov \ A RENE RS ete re quisitely decorated sweet chocolate for children 
assortment of chocolates in . eX — Y » metal box. 312 Ibs. 

artistic metal box chocolates $5 


Se; — IONDE NS at Seley 
SSeS . 
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AZ, PT NE OT) = re. _STANDARD CHOCO- 
NUTS CHOCOLATE Oe SS Te eae ee ee at 5s aoe { ~LATES—Fdmoaus since 1842. 
COVERED — Whole nut Prone eee Digitized by \aWisksJegal Qerry Christ- 


meats, heavily coated @)s" band 
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everybody 


Let him 


the prescription 


YOUR GOOD FRIEND, the Doctor, 
spent a good many years study- 
ing the human mechanism be- 
fore he wrote his first prescrip- 
tion. Don’t attempt to use his 
tools without his knowledge. 


The indiscriminate taking of 
drugs and harsh laxatives is 
dangerous. If your health is at 
stake consult a physician. Don’t 
experiment upon yourself. 


Thecommonest cause of faulty 
elimination is improper eating. 
This condition can usually be 
corrected and prevented by eat- 
ing regularly a sufficient amount 


of the right kind of food. 
Make this easy test. If you are 
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troubled with constipation eat 
Post’s Bran Flakes at breakfast 
every day for two weeks. See 
how quickly regular habits are 
restored and how much better 
you feel. 


If you have tried the ordi- 
nary, dry, harsh, unpalatable 
bran do not be discouraged. 
There is a bran that’s really 
good to eat. 


Post’s Bran Flakes is deli- 
cious. You will enjoy it thor- 
oughly as a cereal with milk or 
cream. You will like it with 
fruits or baked into bran muffins 
or bran bread. Eat it every day 
as an “Ounce of Prevention.” 


SEND FOR “AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION”— 


—A free trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes and our booklet showing 
different ways of serving Bran. Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. 


12-112, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Makers of Post Health Products: 


Post’s Bran Flakes, Post Toasties (Double- Thick Corn Flakes), Postum 
Cereal, Instant Postum and Grape-Nuts. If you live in Canada address 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto 2, Ont. 


evety day 


“POST, 
BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce of prevention 
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became embittered. ‘‘‘ Enjoy life’? No- 
body enjoys life!” 
~ “They do, too.” 

““Who does?” 

‘Well, you’ve admitted yourself that 
certain kinds of people do—the ones that 
make other people happy, for instance. 
And there’s another class that enjoys it 
most of all maybe.” 

“What class?” 

“Well, sir,’”” Mr. Watson replied, “I’m 
thinking now of the class Henry Strout 
and his wife would belong to if they’d let 
themselves. I mean the young couples 
that are raising little families—though’! 
don’t put any age limit on this class 
exactly, and almost anybody that’s got 
something ahead of him he’s working for 
could belong to it. But in general it would 
include the fathers and mothers that are 
trying to get on in the world, and using 
their energy and carefulness to do it, 
moving ahead, little by little. Sometimes 
they lip back some, maybe; but they’ve 
learned that if they keep on working and 
trying .they will get ahead sometime. 
Those are the people I think are maybe the 
happiest, Tomlinson.” 

Mr. Tomlinson uttered a chilling sound 
of laughter. “They are? Why, you've 

icked out the most anxious class of 
Ranan beings we got in our whole country. 
Don’t tell me I don’t understand what 
class you mean, because I do. You mean 
just the average run of folks, fathers and 
mothers mostly, that haven’t got as well 
off yet as they mean to be, and are try- 
ing to be—with the father working his 
hardest in an office, or a store, or a face 
tory, or at a trade, or on a farm, maybe, 
and the mother looking after the children 
and trying to do her share. Why, you 
talk about judging people’s happiness by 
their oe iba pox those are the very 

eople that look the worriedest! You 
bnew who they remind me of? If you 
can tell anything by expressions—the 
way you say, Watson—why, these people 
you claim are the happiest remind me of 
the folks in an automobile that is going 
prety fast—the folks that aren’t running 
it. All they think about is getting where 
they’re going to; but they aren’t sure 
they'll get anywhere—except in the ditch! 
And you call them the happiest!” 

“‘I_ do,” Mr. Watson insisted desper- 
ately. “And if they aren’t, the only 
reason 1s that they don’t know how happy 
they really are!”’ 


(THERE was a shout of laughter. The 
wise men standing near by considered 
him defeated and his final assertion pre- 
posterous; but as I walked home I began 
to think about Mr. Tomlinson’s com- 
parison of Mr. Watson’s happiest people 
to anxious people in a motor-car, an 
wondered if both Mr. Tomlinson and 
Mr. Watson mightn’t be right—Mr. Wat- 
son particularly. 

] had lately been upon a long motor 
journey myself, in foreign and interest- 
ing parts of the world; and one day, 
when it was more than half over, I dis- 
covered that I wasn’t enjoying it nearly 
so much as I could. I found that I was 
thinking almost continually of the speed 
we were making and of the earliest pos- 
sible hour of arrival at the town that was 
our evening’s destination. 

Therewas| nothing I wanted to do or 
see in ‘that, town—it wasn’t nearly so 
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Such Wide-Spread Appeal Found 
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In No Other Car 


Coach, 
$1695; par Coupe, 17950 Brougham, 
aoe Imperial, $1995; Crown-Imperial, 


CHRYSLER le bales ng car. 8 $895; 
Club Coes $995; Coach, $1045; Sedan, 
ad yer ydraulic four. wheel brakes on 


all Chrysler Four models at slight extra cost. 
All prices f.0. b. Detroit, subject to current 
ft eederes excise tax. 

Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed 
models. All models equipped with full bal- 
loon tires. 
etree 

There are Chrysler dealers and 


or 
Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers 
are in position to extend the convenience 


of time-payments. Ask Chrysler’s 
attractive plan. 

All Chrysler models are protected against 
theft by the Fedco catentet ¢ car numbering 
system, exclusive with ler, shich 
cannot be counterfeited and cannot be 


pra pel removed coved without conclusive 


CHRYSLER 


SIX 


People who had previously driven only cars 
of highest price are now enthusiastic Chry- 
sler Six owners. 


People of wealth who have used chauffeurs 
for years have discovered new and zes 
echilaacion | in personally driving the Chry- 


sler Six. 


People who previously had felt themselves 
restricted to cars of lower first cost, now find 
greater economy—and vastly greater satis- 
faction—in Chrysler Six ownership. 


Its appeal to every class of motorist is perhaps 
the most significant thing of all about the 
Chrysler Six. \ 


More-than-abundant power and perfect bal- 
ance of all units give it flashing speed for the 
open road, lightning-like acceleration for traf- 
fic, and economy consistent with results that 
set the Chrysler Six apart as the pattern of 
brilliant six-cylinder performance. 


Fitting complements to this engineering mas- 
terpiece are the body design and coloring — 
the essence of the style which discriminating 
women and men everywhere admire as dis- 
tinctively Chrysler. 


The nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to dem- 
onstrate to you why the Chrysler Six has 
made such a profound impression among all 
ranks of motorists. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION; DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD; WINDSOR. ONT. 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


Time Payments 
on General Motors cars 


HE PURCHASE of a car out of 

income is a universally accepted 
practice. But there is a difference in 
time payment rates. 


Six years ago General Motors organ- 
ized the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation (GMAC) to make credit 
available at the least possible cost to 
purchasers of General Motors cars. 
GMAC rates have always been low. 
Last August they were still further re- 
duced. And the standard time sale 
price of any General Motors car is 
the cash delivered price, plus only the 
GMAC charge. Dealers will be glad to 
show you the official GMA CRateChart. 


The important thingto the purchaser 
is the total cost of a car. The time pay- 
ment charge is a part of the total cost 
when a car is bought out of income. 
These GMAC reductions therefore 
mean, in such instances, a substantially 
lowered total cost. 


They are in accordance with General 
Motors’ policy of passing on to the car 
buyer economies wherever effected — 
in financing as well as in engineering, 
manufacturing or selling operations. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + QOLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND 


Buick + CapDILLAc - GMC TRUCK 


interesting as the Arab countryside we 
were traversing—yet my attention was 
concentrated on getting there. This, I 
discovered, had been my frame of mind 
day after ‘day on all the long journey; 
and yet, at the end of each day, as I went 
to sleep in the hotel, what my mind dwelt 
upon with most satisfaction were the 
roadside pictures I’d been seeing through- 
out the run. Moreover, I had gone abroad 
for the motor journey itself, not for its 
daily destinations—and here I was oc- 
cupying my mind and worrying it with 
those unimportant way-stations. 

I reformed myself successfully. When 
we were on the road, I said to mvself. 
“You came across the seas to be doing 
what you're doing now—not to be get- 
ting to various sleeping places. You came 
for the Road. 

I think my facial expression thereupon 
underwent an alteration that might have 
pleased Mr. Watson. My anxious look 
departed—undoubtedly I was happier. 

And so, walking home from the village 
drug store, I concluded that Mr. Watson 
was, of them all, nearest right, when he 
made his desperate final statement after 
Mr. Tomlinson’s overwhelming argument. 
Those happy eople Mr. Watson meant 
to describe—the “‘average run of folks, 
fathers and ity mostly, that haven't 
got as well off yet as they mean to be,” 
have forgotten the joy of the Road, when 
they ‘don’t know how happy they really 
are. 

We add most to out happiness by 
knowing that we are y. Some day 
Mr. Watson’s happy p sid pha ‘ho are at 
the same time Mir. Tomlinson’ S most 
anxious people—will say, “Ah, we were 
happy then! Those days of the strugele 
upward, full of anxieties and disappoint- 
ments and gains and setbacks, they were 
the happy days. Queer, we didn’t 
realize it t en and enjoy it more!” 

For it isn t the destination that makes 
us happier. ““We came for the ride’ — 
not for the end of it. 


Broadway From My 
Farmhouse Window 


(Continued from page 21) 


how many times in the past ten years you 
have been either to a concert or a lecture?” 

Of course the Visitor has to laugh him- 
self. ‘To be sure,” he retorts, ‘ per- 
sonally I don’t care for that sort of thing; 
but the lectures and concerts are there, 
if you want them.” 

‘And will you also tell me,” I persist, 

‘how many times a year you dine In one 
of the big hotels or restaurants: 

“Perhaps four or five.” 

“Just bee the same number of times 
that we do ourselves,’ ‘I reply. 

“And lastly,” I demand, “‘will you 
kindly give me a list of the shows that 
you have seen in New York this season?” 

Falteringly and with constant prompt- 
ing, he names over eight or ten shows, of 
which I myself have seen about half, and 
of which my wife—who ts the real theatre 
goer of the family—has seen all. 

‘“Now, as a matter of fact,” I conclude, 
“do” you_realize that if we three should 
want \to \go to a good show to-night we 
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Burroughs Quality is Proved 


by 40 YEARS of- 


Undisputed Leadership. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6211 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING : BOOKKEEPING 


BILLING MACHINES 
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Worried about 
the appearance / 
of her teeth 


Tooth decay truly is a menace to 
the nation’s health. 


If this sounds exaggerated to you, 
just ask yourdentist. Let him tell 
you how prevalent it is and how 
serious are the consequences when 
tooth decay is allowed to under- 
mine your health. 


Use Colgate’s— 


It removes causes of tooth decay 


RESERVE the youthful charm of your smile by sensible care 
of your teeth. 


Preventive dentistry—the combating of disease by the preven- 
tion of tooth troubles—is the new note in advanced dental 
practise. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream has always been in 
the forefront of this scientific move for better teeth and health. 
Colgate’s is a preventive dental cream. It removes causes of tooth 
decay. 
‘““Washes’’, Polishes, Protects 

Colgate’s contains no harsh grit no dangerous ingredients. Ie 
‘‘washes’’ your teeth gently and safely. Its principal ingredi- 
ents are fine chalk and mild soap, the two substances recom- 
mended by eminent dental authorities. 


You can’t be too careful of your teeth. Wash them after 
every meal to polish and protect them. 


The taste of Colgate’s is delicious—you enjoy using it. 


The happy smile 
of healthy teeth 


Large Tube 
25C 


Free— 


Generous trial tube 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 598 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Please send me, free, a trial tube of Ribbon 
Dental Cream. 

Name 
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(In Canada, 72 St. Mabroise Six Montreal) 
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could call up the theatre in Hartford a 
get seats at once at regular borhe 
prices, which is something you could m 
do in New York. We could motor th; 
six miles, see the show, and come ty 
with far less trouble and expense thay 
could do it from almost any point ote 
island of Manhattan. The last time 
were in New York, it took us twenty-n 
minutes in a motor-car to get from 
dinner on Forty-fourth Street toa thar 
on Forty-seventh!” 

“But the trouble is that sl 
here in the country get a wrong! 
of life in New York. When you seeuye 
are entertaining you people from od 
town, and naturally we are hitting ity 
a little. But you mustn’t think thite 
do that kind of thing day in and day on 
Nobody could. When we're alone, ® 
lead very normal lives—we have ourm 
little groups of friends. We go to tr 
apartments and they come to our, a 
we read, talk, play cards, and do jet 
ordinary things.’ | 

“In other words,” I end ben 
“you do in New York exactly what re 
up here in the country. You work, rad 
eat, sleep, and see your acquamtans 
Now have I answered your questions 
what we do with ourselves in the cm 
try?” : 

““Ye-e-s,” admits my friend, but mj {|| 
the same doubtful, reluctant tones 
by the reporter of whom | fist 

What with the motor-car, the teleph. 
long-distance jitneys, electric light # 
power, parcel post and early newspape | 
there 1s, to-day, no vast difference be 
tween the sheer mechanics of life mt 
country and in the city. 


NEVERTHELESS, the reporter, wi 
whom I talked in New York dtqe 
one genuine question on which! @ 
have sderel more frequently and def 
than I should ever care to let him bese | 
Is there some mental stimulus, # 
actual inspiration, which can be gai 
by simply living in daily conady 
three or four hundred thousand 9g 
and which one can never gain tromg 
in quiet surroundings, no mattts 
pleasant? : 

I cannot really believe that Off 
If my young newspaper friend nas & 
to his ambitions, and has begun ®§ 
fiction on his own hook, he wil haver 
out by this time that a writer s DOE 
of human nature, like anyone ¢ 
not really come from studying 56a 
in the mass, but from studying 8" 
specimens. | 

A scientist does not leam 5” 
putting a million-odd germs 1 2g 
and watching them swarm a! Sy 
another; he discovers important te 
isolating some particular germ. ® ae 
ing all that he can of its daily lite. ORS 
of quickening one’s interest i" 
beings, the constant presence ™ 
tends rather to deaden tt. 

For four seasons, some, ce 
worked at a state fair whic 
as many as seventy-five thou 
a day, and I found afterwarm 
vivid memories of types 2” 
were all accumulated tt 
year. After that, I gradually he |! 
treat the crowds merely hick” atl 
can get far more ment?, sige 
two short visits to New Yr , 
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for Economical Transportation 
SSS a Oe RRR ES MRE RT 
: determines the pride 
: you take in your car 
5 
, 
> : ; - Quality in its design and finish makes you ptoud of | 
ean its fine appearance. ; 
sou a} Quality in its chassis construction gives re a bril- 
» <= Touring - $525 liant performance of which you may well be proud. : 
tet ENS oe rhe And because of the lasting pride to be found in its 4 
Seas ee SPIES appearance and performance—worthy of much : 
Semmens = 25S COStlier cars—more than two million people have 
Feats 1550 become Chevrolet owners. ; 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. 3 ‘f 
Teer) aaa CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN R 
Division of sGeneral Motors Corporation y, 
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FOB D t to be added 
l r Sedan 
Tires 


You will find that in this 
new Hupmobile Six the 
finest possible six perform- 
ance has come down from 
the realm of much higher 
cost. At this amazingly 
moderate figure, you will 
enjoy road mastery, ease 
and flexibility of handling 
and riding, coupled with 
outstanding ruggedness, 
stamina and value such 
as this price has never 
bought before—simply and 
solely because this car is a 
Hupmobile and running 
mate to the wonderful 
Hupmobile Eight. 


val of three months than from a long.r 
visit made all at one time. 

Thus, up in the country, while we may 
not see as many persons in a given day, 
we have a aly better chance to know 
intimately those whom we do see. Odd 
as it sounds, I believe that we also have 
an insight into a far greater range of agcs, 
occupations, and types, for if, in the city, 
it is delightfully easy to fall into a Ittle 
circle of persons who are completely con- 
genial to you, yet it 1s also fatally easy to 
avoid those who are not. After a certain 
point, you gain very little from persons 
whose viewpoints, likes, and dislikes are 
the same as your own. On the other 
hand, in a group of, say, twenty intimate 
friends in the country, the ages will prob- 
ably vary as much as thirty years, and 
there will probably not be any two per- 
sons whose occupations, habits, and ideas 
about life are exactly the same. 

Personally, I do not believe that it is a 
good thing ior a writer to associate chiefly 
with writers, any more than it is a good 
thing for a merchant to associate chiefly 
with merchants. My best friends, both 
in the city and in the country, have 
always been business men. And, while 
my own views of life may be more or less 
liberal, living in the country has given 
me an immense respect for the seanch old 
Puritan spirit. 

The first year we were married, my 
wife, who is English, was inexpressibly 
shocked because the caddies on the golf 
links persisted in calling me “Phil.” 
Last fall—seven years after—while we 
were having repairs made in the house, 
my little daughter came into my room. 

“‘Daddy,” she said, ‘‘what is the name 
of that new carpenter who is working out 
in the kitchen?’ 

“Which carpenter?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” said the infant; “but 
Mother calls him ‘Ed.’” 

Yes, even Mother had fallen into the 
habit, as everyone does, for in the coun- 
try all business is done on a first-name 
basis. And who in the world would wish 
it done on any other? Whenever we have 
painters or masons around the place, my 
wife knows that it is an ideal day to clean 
my study, because, as she wisely remarks. 
“You know you won’t do a stroke of 
work to-day. All you will do will be to 
hang around and smoke and talk up there 
on the scaffolding.” 


PROM incidents such as these, my 

friend the New York reporter might 
have found an answer to the seeming 
paradox of a writer who lives on a farm, 
and yet, in some measure, devotes him- 
self to “metropolitan types.” Under the 
shirt and collar, there is fundamentally no 
such thing as a ‘‘metropolitan type,” any 
more than there is such a thing as a 
pure “‘country type.” There are limitless 
types of humanity; but they know no 
law of geographical location. 

One of the simplest, kindliest men of 
the pure “small-town type” that I ever 
met was an old attendant in the busiest 
spot in the world, the parcel-room of the 
Grand Central Station. I got to know 
him because I happened to open a pack- 
age of unmounted photographs at the 
counter and found that he was an en- 
thusiastic amateur photographer. On 
the other_hand, any small mill town in 
Vermont ors Minnesota could furnish 
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HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc’’ means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


Follow winter recommendations when temper- 
atures from 32° F (freezing) to O° F (zero) prevail. 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”). 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Charp at your dealer's. 
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Rickenbacker 6. . 
Rickenbacker 8. 


Studebaker. NE 
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Don’t let Winter 


jail your car! 


ALL the annoyances that cause you 
to store your car during the cold months 
—hard starting, sluggish circulation, 
excessive wear and tear—can be reduced 
fo a minimum very easily. 

Make sure you have the right grade 
of Mobiloil for winter conditions. 


Some motors, but not all (see Chart at 
the left), require a different oil in winter 
than they do in summer. It depends 
upon the design of the lubricating sys- 
tem. Such details as type of pump, its 
capacity and location; screen size, mesh, 
design and installation; delivery duct 
size and position are always of vital 
importance. 

These and other purely mechanical fea- 
tures must be considered together with 
the influence of reduced temperature to 
insure winter lubrication satisfaction. 


Failure to weigh these lubrication 
facts carefully—inex- 
pertness or inexperi- 
ence in interpreting 
their significance—re- 
sults in “guess work 
lubrication.” Then 
when you.start your 
engine your lubrica- 


tion may be tardy and incomplete. Your 
oil pump may be overtaxed and the 
pump-shaft broken. Your oil screen or 
oil gauge may be ruined by pressures not 
contemplated in the design of the engine. 
Your battery and starter may be unduly 
taxed. Constant, continuous, rapid wear 
Is certain due to unprotected rubbing 
surfaces. 


You may trust Mobiloil absolutely 
to meet your winter needs 


Your engine was the subject of pains- 
taking study. Its design, its operating 
conditions, its running temperatures— 
every phase of its performance in cold 
weather was thoroughly gone into before 
any grade of Mobiloil was selected. 


The grade of Mobiloil recommended 
for your engine in winter was determined 
by our Board of Automotive Engineers 
and represents our 
professional advice. 

Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, branches in 
principal cities. Ad- 
dress: New York, 
Chicago, or Kansas 
City. 


When you see this sign you will 
find exactly the right winter oil 
for your car. 
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types of the youthful “‘tough guy” who 
could move into the old-time Bowery, and 
find themselves completely at home. 

The truth is that all distinctive locali- 
ties, like all distinctive professions, love 
to surround themselves with a peculiar 
patter, a peculiar dialect, which encour- 
ages within themselves and among out- 
siders the fond belief that they have 
secrets entirely unknown to the rest of 
humanity. It is the same among farmers, 
or horsemen, or brokers. It is as true of 
cowboys and woodsmen as it is of artists 
and writers. After you have caught the 
swing of the Manthetesn patter, after 
you have learned to use the subway with- 
out hesitation, and have lost your fear of 
head waiters and ushers, you find that the 


MSKAY TIRE CHAINS ities hse tie 


Thus, when I start to write a story of 


have satisfied motorists everywhere. metropolitan life, I do try to throw my- 


self into a visual background of New 


- York as I have seen it. But the people 
McKAYS will stand the gaff. They I originate, and the antics through ai or 
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° they evolve, are very much the same as 

cost no more at the start—less in the 7a apd were one of life in any other 
aa spot on earth. Some years ago I wrote a 
end because they last. novel in which the heroine was a cabaret 


singer and the hero was the proverbial 


McKAY RED BEAD BUMPERS ‘‘New York clubman.” One newspaper 


reviewer did not like the story. He (or 


Add ‘Good Looks” — Protect ** Good Looks”’ she) said that it was entirely too sordid; 


UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY but grudgingly added this little word of 
Makers of Complete Lines of Chains for All praise, ““At any rate, the novel would 


Commercial and Industrial Purposes. serve as a guidebook for the night life of 
UNION TRUST BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. New York, which is apparently the only 
atmosphere that the author knows or 

cares bor.” 

As a matter of fact, the main incident 
on which the story was founded had 
happened in San Francisco. Of the three 
restaurants used as originals for the 
“local color” of the tale, one was also in 
San Francisco, one was in New York, and 
the other in Hartford. 

In a later novel, I almost got into 
trouble because two dramatic critics, 
and a number of actors, stated that one 
a a swemmm | Of my characters was a lifelike picture 
ee > aw ff 9 a a 5) | of a certain very well-known New York 
meen EES. ee / os RS eR theatrical producer. I had never seen 
' ¥ es a, this famous individual. I have never 
seen him to this day. In reality, the 
character was taken partly from a pub- 
lisher whom I had known in the country, 
and partly from an automobile-race pro- 
moter whom I once met in New Haven! 
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HERE is an old Yankee saying which 

has always amused me: “The still pig 
gets the swill.”” This applies to location 
as well as to conduct, for it is my belief 
that bustle and change purely for their 
own sakes do not increase the breadth of 
one’s life. If you will stick in one spot— 
any spot—with an open mind, a hos- 
pitable spirit, and a ready imagination, 2 
perfectly incredible stream of human 
experience will sooner or later flow up to 
your door. Without this willingness to 
meet life half way, any place in the world 
will soon be into cable. 

It takes some time for outsiders to get 
the hang of social life in the country. 
During the last three or four years, how- 
ever, | have noticed a very marked tide 
of ad people of all ages and occupations 
who have begun to come back to villages 
and farms, either to live permanently, or 
to make frequent stops at all times of the 
year. In my, own locality are two young 
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oe Can you drive your car <a 
all winter without giving Ba S 
its cooling system the a5 
slightest care, or even a ies at 
single thought? eee 
f . SPECIAL DEMONSTRATION WEEK, NOV. 19-28 as 
e. To remind people that beneath the advanced style and —— | = : 
FI beauty of the New Franklin lie advantages obtainable in ——— = Bee 
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pe: for demonstration of the world’s greatest cooling system. 3 as 
ee Franklin’s new copper-radiation air-cooling not only re- ie 
= moves all cooling care and bother, but makes possible a Be Be 
[ieee substantial increase in high power. How far it influences = Bd 
ae Franklin’s easy-riding and ability to cover ground will i ge 
surprise most owners of other cars. You are invited to t ees 
ar take advantage of a demonstration in the New Sedan. : Bee 
= FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. fe A 
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The Blackstone— 
made of black pin 
seal, lined with silk. 
Packed like a jewel, 
in an attractive 
gift box: Price only 
$5.00, 


lasting as ararefriendshi 


TueERE is no better gift for the 


man you care most about than 
something made by true crafts- 
men from true leather. One that 
will stand the test of time and 
mellow with age. One that he will 
use and be proud of—not for a 
day or a month, but for years. 
Amity products are made care- 
fully from only the finest leathers 
brought from the tanneries of the 


if stamped 


world. Each bears the stamp, 
“Amity.” Let this mark guide 


‘you in choosing a gift for him. 


_ At your favorite store you will 


- find a complete assortment of Amity 


products, packed in an attractive 
Christmas box. Among them you 
will find the style to please him, 
at a price that is surprisingly low. 
Amity Leather Products Company, 


“West Bend, Wis. 


M ITY its leather 


A beautiful laced-edge pocketbook, a gold mounted 
Key Kaddy or a rich looking leather cigarette case. 
. . » Each one an ideal gift and reasonably priced. 


You can buy these Amity gifts en- 
cased in handsome silk-lined gift boxes 


bond salesmen, who are pursuing here 
exactly the same occupation that they did 
in the city. The only difference is that 
whereas in New York they covered a few 
blocks on foot, up here they cover two or 
three counties in motor-cars. 

Behind this new turn in the tide, I can 
trace four distinct causes: the first 1s, of 
course, the motor-car, which, except for a 
few months in some localities, gives you a 
neighborhood in the country as large and 
as varied as you choose to make it. 

The second reason is the cost of living. 
Until recent years, we Americans knew 
only one principle of domestic economy. 
If our incomes did not cover our expenses 
or-our desires, we simply set to work and 
increased our incomes. 

The abnormal prices of the past few 

ears, however, have made Americans, 
like Europeans, begin to look at the 
spending side of the ledger. When a very 
humble city apartment costs seventy or 
eighty dollars a month, when a sangle egg 
costs ten cents and two bottles of milk a 
day cost from one hundred and twenty- 
five to one hundred and fifty dollars a 

ear, a great many city dwellers have 

egun to wonder whether there is not 
some other way to live in more ease, and 
still strike a balance. 

In a neighboring township I recently 
ran across a former city man, a “‘white- 
collar worker,” who has bought a small 
place, on which he keeps up one cow, 
about two hundred chickens, and a 
modest garden. From the first, he has 
kept very accurate accounts. He tells me 
that here in the country, by making his 
own butter, by trading 1n his chickens to 
the butcher, and selling high-quality 
eggs by parcel post, he can get his actual 
living expenses down to about thirty 
dollars in cash a month, and maintain a 
scale of luxury that in New York would 
cost him at least two hundred and fifty. 
His whole place of fifteen acres, including 
house, barn, cow, and some tools, cost 
him what his rent in New York would 
have been for exactly twenty-nine months. 
This man had had no experience of coun- 
try life until four years ago. 


ror one thing in the country, the item 
of money for clothes will almost en- 
tirely disappear. From October to May, | 
wear corduroy suits at a cost of sixteen 
dollars apiece. My wife burns them up be- 
fore I can wear them out. One good suit 
for special occasions will last almost for- 
ever. For another thing, small change no 
longer melts miraculously away. 

If a man with a family of four owns a 
small place, and has the ability to earn a 
hundred and fifty dollars a month, he 
finds himself in comparative affluence in 
the country, without attempting to do 
any farming at all, except possibly keep- 
ing a garden. His hundred and fifty will 
cover the operation of a motor-car in the 
summer and coal for a furnace in the 
winter. These are the two biggest items 
in the annual budget. With stoves and 
without a motor, the bills could be cut 
almost half. But no one in the country 
to-day 1s without a motor, and very few 
are without at least pipeless furnaces. — 

The third reason for the turn in the tide 
is the great growth of sport. A large 
number of sports which, up to a few years 
ago, were\considered rich men’s sports are 
now almost universal. 
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Radiola 28, (centre illustration) 
cight-tube uni-control Super- Hetero- 
dyne, extremely selective. It gives 
great volume on dry batteries, or if 
_. used with the Model 104 Loudspeak- 
er, all batteries can be replaced by 
110 volt, 60 cycle A.C. lighting cir- 
cuit. With 8 Radiotrons . . $260 


Radiola Loudspeaker, Model 100, 
(centre illustration) RCA Cone type, 
\\ achieving new claricy and far wider 
\S, tone range. Can be wna Bisic any 
ae: sadia receiver $ $35 
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Radiola 25, a six-tube uni-con- 
he eremesonyas, > a rv wag Loudspeaker, Model 
new power tube. Ic has 
le bar con he ocd ah etnszing Sopmancel Boeit. a | 
os Bad ai ee MB ERC dy With Radiolas 25 or 28, it can ; 


lighting circuit. With all tubes. 
$245 


racy. So carefully synchronized— 
tubes, receiving sets, loudspeak- 
ers, all made by RCA and aH , | H 
balanced to each other—that 
music and speech come through 


HIS year you can tune in with 

a single control, witha single 
finger’s touch—on an RCA Ra- 
diola—and hear the Christmas 
music of the greatest Churches. 


This Christmas—and next and 
next. The new RCA Radiolas are 
so satisfying to the critical musi- 
cal ear that new discoveries will 
not replace them. So. safely 
sealed-in against air and dust and 
moisture that time cannot alter 


their delicately adjusted accu- 


with cleat, full-volumed reality. ~ eed ; 


Whether you buy an inexpensive 
five-tube set—or an eight-tube 
Super-Heterodyne that’ has. its 
own power loudspeaker and uses: 
no batteries—it 1 

the money can buy in radio, if it is 


an RCA Raduola. 
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aes Hand te : Goede replace a// batteries, ratin ! 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS OF. RADIOTRONS 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA NEW YORK CHICAGO ¢ ” SAN\ERANCISCO 
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ersonal charm 


is within reach 
im of every woman- 
Do YOu Possess it ? 


@ bes is nothing which contributes so much to personal 
charm as perfect grooming. You may possess wit, style, and 
even beautiful features but real charm will not be yours if a coarse, 
unattractive skin makes you ill at ease and self-conscious. 


Begin today to give your complexion the constant and 
proper care it needs to offset the ravaging effect of harsh, 
dry winds, dust and soot, and the general conditions of 
modern life. A skin unprotected against these elements or 
subjected to indiscriminate treatment sooner or later gives 
evidence of the fact— blackheads, oiltness, sallowness and 
a coarsening of the texture results. 


Join the thousands of women who have adopted the daily 
use of Resinol Soap because they know it combines all the 
necessary requisites for combating conditions that work 
against the complexion. 


Many soaps clean the surface of the skin but they fail to reach the depths 
of the tiny pores. Other soaps root out the impurities but remove with 
them the natural oil so necessary to keep the skin soft and smooth. 
Resinol Soap gives perfect cleansing because its refreshing lather sinks 
deep, soothing the skin while cleansing it, and quickening the circulation 
in the thousands of tiny blood vessels that nourish the skin. Its rich color 
and distinctive fragrance come naturally from the Resinol properties 
it contains. 


Resinol Ointment is a ready aid to Resinol Soap. In addition to being 
widely used for eczema, rashes, chafing, etc., many women find it 1ndis- 
pensable for clearing away blackheads, blotches and similar blemishes. 
All druggists sell these products. 


Resinol 
oap 


Let us send you free samples. Write today to 
Dept. 1, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


In our town everybody plays golf—the 
carpenters, the plumbers, the blacksmith, 
the ministers, the cashie. of the savings 
bank, the younger farmers, 2nd of course 
all the schoolboys. I myself was a late 
convert to the game. Horses were always 
my tonic; but r was finally inveigled into 
golf by our grocer. All season long we 
play a hot three-cornered match of which 
the third corner is the parish priest. 
Incidentally, he is by far the best of the 
trio. In the past five years the use of 
toboggans, skis, and snowshoes in the 
winter time has made much the same 
progress. The champion ski jumper of 
our village is a young house painter; he 
is also one of the experts on the golf links. 

One concrete question I have reserved 
for the last because, ossibly, it 1s the 
most common of all: «Doesn t the lonel1- 
ness of the country ever drive you mad?” 

At present it doesn’t, for my wife and 
I have not only our own family but a great 
many friends within easy distance— 
meaning twenty miles. Before we were 
married, I lived in the country for lon 
periods absolutely alone. That was, 
think, a very fairtest. 


BEGIN with, the need of outside 
amusement is very largely a matter of 
habit, one that a person with any spunk 
or intelligence can form or unform almost 
at will. if I go out six nights in a given 
week, I find myself very restless on the 
seventh. Anything seems better than 
staying at home. the other hand, if I 
have spent four or five nights at home, 
I actually resent an engagement which 
tears me away from my old clothes, my 
fireplace, and my book. 

It is also true that when outside amuse- 
ment is within reach it is almost impossible 
to keep away from it. But when it is a 
long distafce away, you don’t give it a 
second thought. 

great cure for loneliness or dis- 
satisfaction 1s to stop and ask yourself 
honestly what you would be doing at a 
iven moment if you were anywhere else. 
Te is easy to conjure up visions of ideal 
amusements. But if you consider the 
matter coldly, you will have to admit that 
all ideal amusements—anywhere—come 
only on rare, fortunate occasion, or with 
the expenditure of both trouble and 
money on someone’s part. There is no 
place on earth where amusement will 
constantly come along and hit you in 
the face of its own accord. 

If I find myself sitting in lazy comfort 
in front of my fireplace in the country, | 
know that, in similar mood, it 1s probably 
what I would be doing in the city. The 
loneliest nights I ever spent in my life 
were in Paris, and some of the jolliest were 
in a small town in Arizona. 

Luckily, both my wife and I are om- 
nivorous readers. I do not see how a per- 
son with books can be lonely anywhere. 

Over seventy years ago, there lived a 
nice old lady here in our village who was 
once asked the very question that my 
friends still ask me: “‘What do you 2 
with yourselves up here?”’ 

To which the old lady replied rather 
proudly, “*We who live in the country are 
trained to have some resources in our own 
minds.” 

And I offerno amendment to that state 
ment. ) The old lady said it all! 
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So Simple It’s 
Hard to Believe 


Yet this fresh, new food works surely, naturally. 


Here is the whole secret of its power 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medi- 
cine in any sense—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 


able fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. They aid digestion 
—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathar- 
tics give only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal muscles 
and makes them healthy and ac- 
tive. And day by day it releases 
new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly 


every day before meals: on crackers 
—in fruit juices-or milk—or just 
plain. For constipation especially, 
dissolve one cake tn hot water (not 
scalding) before breakfast and at bed- 
time. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. All 
grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of 
our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health . Research Dept. 
J-23, The Fleischmann Company, 
701 Washington Street, New York. 


RIGHT 


“ABOUT A YEAR AGO my face, neck and arms were covered with pimples. | 
was a bundle of nerves. I tried everything in the way of medicine but I re- 
ceived no relief from any of them. One day my mother told me to try Fleich- 
mann’s Yeast. I took two cakes of Yeast a day for two months. At the end 
of the second month the miracles started to happen. My pimples vanished. 
[ no longer jumped at every little noise. Today, thanks to Fleischmann’s 


Yeast, I am a new girl.” 


“Tam an officer in the Merchant Marine. Day and night, in fair weather and in 
foul, duty confines me to the bridge. Unceasing vigilance calls for sustained alert- 
ness of faculties. This means keeping clean inside and out. Two years ago I dis- 
covered Fleischmann’s Yeast. Toits daily use from that time do I ascribe my present 
condition of physical well-being. I have proved it to be an efficacious intestinal 
Cleanser— wonderfully invigorating. This food keeps fresh for days in the refrigerator. 
I restock at all ports of call. I enjoy a clear skin, fine appetite, an orderly stomach 
and improved eyesight—further benefits directly traceable to the proper use of 
Freperick A. Macx, New York City. 


Fieischmann’s Yeast.” 


ELE IEA Ns OPEL LON PIN OE 


Miss Anne M. Cremin, New Haven, Conn. 
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“THIS SPRING, desperate from years of constipation and une 
availing attempts to cure its resultant evils, I began taking 
Yeast. My looks a month later demonstrated a release from 
cathartics. I gained in two months ten pounds, after being 
that amount below normal. Continuing the treatment, I gained 
not in weight but in vigor, feeling daily more rejuvenated. 
Years of intestinal poisoning take their toll of youth, so I shall 
continue with my Yeast.” 


Mrs. Carris M. Crema, Philadelphia, Pa. 


etal DO Dit a ue Sic SRI 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD fones up the 
entire system—banishes constipa- 
tion, skin troubles, stomach dis- 
orders. Eat two or three cakes 
regularly every day before meals. All 
grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! 
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Here is a package that will 
add to Christmas joy—a 
treasure chest containing a 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
Penand Pencil. NoChristmas 
giftcould bemoreacceptable. 
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‘When you see the Treasure Chest | 
display and Santa Claus window 
» card shown below you will know 
~you hayvearrived where Waterman's 
“seasonable packets may be secured. 


x ~ Watermans {deal Fountain Pen 


9s ©. “Always an ideal Christmas gift. 
@ i.’ The Treasure Chest and pencil add 
to its charm and acceptability. 


Pen shown may be had with black, 
cardinal and mottled holders. Different 
holders for different sized hands; differ- 
ent pen points for different chatacters 
of writing. Pencils to match: | 

Waterman's pens vary in price accord- 


ing to size and decoration. The more 
popular models cost from $4.00 to $7.50. 


Waterman's pens are sold by 50,000 reliable 
merchants and are guaranteed without time limit. 


SElSeuirmanwCompary 
191 Broadway. New York 
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Experiences of 
a Department Store 
Santa Claus 


(Continued from page 45) 


kids had to see them work. ‘So this 
dealer scattered a few about different 
pare of his neighborhood. In two days 

e was sold out, and in a week the fad 
had spread all over town! 

“Little girls still love dolls, just as little 
girls have in all ages. Dolls used to be one 
third of the Christmas trade; but to-day 
they are nearer ten per cent, because girls 
have learned to like other things—roller 
skates and indoor baseball and tennis out- 
hts, for instance. Girls, too, are strong 
for jewelry—wrist watches, rings, and 
necklaces. 

“But the very small girl still clings to 
her dolly. The sldofashioasel doll-faced 
dolly is going out. Instead of a doll with 
staring eyes and a frozen smile, the little 
girl of to-day, showing the same appreci- 
ation for exactness in detail as her brother, 
wants it to be what a doll should be—a 
baby!” tk 
‘ ae do girls prefer, blond or brunet 

oO sr’ : : 

“Neither! When they don’t ask for a 
‘mama-doll’ or a ‘baby-doll,’ they invari- 
ably want a ‘dark-haired dolly with b/ue’ 
eyes. Nine-out of ten girls ask for that 
kind. ; 

“Negro dolls don’t seem to be very 
popular. Even negro children.seem to 
prefer ‘white’ dolls.” . ) 


-’ “Te‘there any one gift both boys and 


girls like more than any other?” ~~ 


~~ ** Roller skates!’ 


WV HAT is the most interesting of all 
the things you’ve learned about 
children and their toys?” I asked. 

“The fact that children do not ap- 
preciate humor in their playthings. A 
toy made simply to be funny may amuse 
older persons—and they are usually the 
ones who buy such toys; but toys are 
serious propositions to children. 

‘A rag doll made to look like a comic- 
paper character, for instance, doesn’t go 
so very big with the children, unless the 
character 1s a child. 

“Toy animals are popular with little 
children, with teddy bears in the lead, and 


elephants and dogs next on the list. How- 


ever, I’m told that the sale of stuffed toy 
animals is dropping off. 

“Musical toys are favorites with chil- 
dren whose parents are of foreign blood. 
I believe toy phonographs are outselling 
toy pianos. Probably this is because the 
toy phonographs actually sound like what 
they represent, while a toy piano has a 


very limited range. 


“The growing tendency to outdoor 
activities 1s influencing the sale of outdoor 
toys all over the country. Coasters, 


scooters, roller skates, and wheel toys are 
selling in greater quantities every year. 


‘The prize request—and it comes to me 


every Christmas—is for a real baby 


brother or sister! 

“If I live to be a hundred years old, and 
I’m half that how, I never expect to get 
caught upcwith the curiosity of children, 
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Goodrich 


ilvertown Balloon 


THE B. fF. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY ESTABLISHEDg®6 bA KRON, 


GOHTO 
‘snada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 
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They will ge out by asking what your 
name is and, going from one question to 


another with brea eckine swiftness, end 
up by asking you why a dog can’t spit! 

‘Answering questions is the hardest 
part of my job. Sometimes as many as 


for ‘é “heating, two hundred an hour are asked me. 


**A child who sees me for the first time 
is usually spellbound. Many are fright- 
ened. I never make overtures to a child; 
I leave it to him as to whether we'll get 

| acquainted or not. Usually he’ll keep 


way the new Arvin Special gets down to edging up until finally he can touch me. 
business gives anyone a thrill. It begins to heat “First, he’ll touch my arm. Then he’ll 
as soon as the car is in motion. And when the en- touch my knee. It’s really very funny to 
gine gets warm—boy, how Arvin heats! watch the children touching me. I always 
eee ae ch ks be sit = still as a Dn pos o them 
rvin heat does more than warm your feet. etrikene t6-cee. 1 ami 2 
rushes out of the register in the floor-board and or metal. Ser one oe etree 
circulates throughout your car. Chill and damp “After [I’ve been thoroughly inspected 
don’t linger long with Arvin on the job. | in this manner, the curious ber agter 
The Arvin Special is available for Ford, Chev- suddenly rears back on his Is and 
rolet and Dodge cars—the Arvin Regular for Ford : shoots a question up at me. Usually, 1 it’ 5; 
and Overland. All accessory dealers sell Arvin. ‘Santa Claus, have you got a mouth?’ | 
Anyone can install it quickly, by following the pull back my whiskers, stick out my 
simple directions packed with each heater. Make tongue, and say, ‘Sure! 
Arvin your Christmas gift for him—and for his convinces him I’m friendly. He 
yourself. changes from Si to cannon and the real 
shooting begins! 
Every Arvin is sold under a direct from factory to user ‘**Where’s Mrs. Santa Claus? Have 


guarantee of complete satisfaction. Get your Arvin NOW you an children? Where are your rein- 


+ Sl hey ; Maree ay ao oe fast can 

they go! at do you do in the summer 

THE LOW COST OF ARVIN HEAT time? What kind of house do you live in? 
Special Type for Is it made of snow and ice? Were you 


ever a little boy like I am? Did you have 
to go to school? What did your papa do? 
Where do you go to church? Do you ever 
get a shave or a hair-cut? Why don’t you 
get your hair bobbed? Did you take my 
ittle chair away to be painted up for 
Christmas? Mama said you did. 
Say, I saw another Santa Claus at Holz- 
wasser’s. Is he the real Santa Claus, or 
are ou?” 

o this last question I always say, 
‘Oh, I guess it must be my brother you're 
speakin about.’ One little boy wanted to 
sel who was Santa Claus before I was 
om 


N INTERESTING type I have to 
deal with is the boy who ‘has been 
told about Santa Claus.’ One came up to 
me last Christmas and said, rather scorn- 
fully, “Aw, you re just a man. My daddy 
told me jou re just a man.’ 

“I said, wh: certainly! What did 
you think I was—a horse? Isn’t your 
father a man?’ 

fVe h. 3 

““*Tsn’t jyour mother a woman?’ 

ear h.’ 

*** Doesn’t everybody in the world have 
to be one or the other?’ 

6S Veh,’ 

***Well, doesn’t Santa Claus have to be 
a man?’ 

“I’ve never seen a child yet who could 
get around that. 

“Once in a while a child will sprné 
something that is both amusing an 
embarrassing. Many children want to 
kiss me, and many insist that I kiss them. 
One day a curly-headed little miss climbed 
up on my knee. “Tiss me,’ she demanded. 
Her voice was loud and Asad tay I gave 
her a kiss on top of the head. 

“** Now tiss Mother!’ she piped. 

‘*About the meanest trick ever pave 
On _me) Was sprung two years ago b 
woman whoyhad a litele girl. She whis- 


FORD - -+- -+- «+ «+ $6.00 
CHEVROLET - - - = 6.50 
DODGE- - - + «+ 9.00 


Also—Regular Type for 
FORD. « « «© « .» 98.75 
OVERLAND - - - 3.00 
Prices Slightly Higher in Canada and Far West 
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Indianapolis Pump & Tube Company 
General and Sales Ofices—INDIANAPOLIS 


Pump and Tube Div. Arvin Heater Div. 
Greenwood, Ind. Columbus, Ind. 
Dan Patch Coaster Wagon Div. 
Connersville, Ind. 
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She receives more letters 
than a movie star / 


Experiences of a Department Store Santa Claus, by MAGNER WHITE 


pered something to the child and sent her 
over to me. I supposed she had told the 
young one to come over and get a piece of 
candy, and I handed out the candy. As 
did so I noticed a mighty mischievous 
twinkle in her eye. 

‘**Temme up on your knee,’ she said, 
and I lifted her up. 

‘* She sat therea few seconds eying me— 
then grabbed my whiskers and yanked! 

‘The mother nearly went into hysterics 
over it. I barely saved my reputation 
with the other ehildeen in the crowd by 
grabbing the little one’s hands before she 
pulled the whiskers loose. Since then I’ve 
always been particular to grasp a child’s 
hands the first thing when I pick one up. 

‘* People often observe me stroking my 
long white beard, and get the notion that 
I’m just acting the part of a Santa Claus 
that likes to sit and ponder. But that 
isn’t what I’m doing; I'm feeling for wads 
of gum and pieces of candy that the little 
ones sometimes leave behind them. 


“TE YOU are ever called on to dress up 
and play Santa Claus at some chil- 
dren’s Christmas party, let me give you a 
tip: Beware of the dog! A red costume and 
long whiskers are an invitation to trouble 
if a good sporty dog gets a look at you. 
I’ve never had one actually get away with 
an attack on me, but I’ve had them get a 
firm grip on my coat tail before the family 
arrived to rescue me. | 

“TI am often hired to take part in 
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children’s parties at Christmas time, and aa 

every year I have to turn down requests | ~~ _“ 

to crawl into windows and actually deliver a es Z, 

toys to children. ha! I am proud of the work I am 
“Last year a San Diego man went to oe. doing, and it is through these 

elaborate lengths to put over a real AW letters that I know how much 

dramatic Christmas morning for his three ee. Sa : 

little daughters. It was arranged that I | —— Sse = others appreciate it too. 

should go to a’ certain road at the edge of | ~—  ~ 


town in my car. But first, he called me up 
Christmas morning and, with the little 
girls listening, asked me how it was that I 
hadn’t delivered any presents at his house. 
The little girls had been terribly dis- 
appointed when they woke up and found 
no presents. You see, I had them—a bi 
pack—in my car. Their father and 
carried on quite a conversation. He told 
the girls my automobile had broken down. 

“They came out to the place where I 
was supposed to be stranded. When I 
saw them coming, I lifted the hood of my 
car and pretended to be working on the 
engine. It certainly made an impression 
on the children, and they were overjoyed 
when I finally dragged out the pack of 
toys and handed them over. 

“Lots of mothers bring their children 
to me and want my help in getting the 
children to overcome annoying habits. 

“There was a mother who had a little 
boy, seven years old, who was always 
cheating. He cheated at games and he 
cheated in school work. She pointed him 
out to me one day, without the lad’s 
knowing it. 1 waited my chance, and 
when she managed to get him into the 
store again, I got up and walked right 
down the counters to him. He seemed 
flattered that Santa Claus should make 
him a personal call and willingly followed 
me to a corner of the store. 

“*Say, do you know what I’ve heard 
about you,’ I said. I looked down at him 
not of the corner of my eyes, as if I wasn’t 
sure whether to believe what I had heard 


MAGINE a food demonstrator 

getting more letters than a 
leading lady of the films! Yet this 
is the experience of Mrs. Carrie 
slanchard of Battle Creek, Mich., 
whose work has made her the 
health adviser of millions. 

‘Lhese letters are intimate pic- 
tures of everyday health prob- 
lems—and of how these problems 
are being solved, time after time, 
through the thirty-day test of 
Postum. 

It has a very real appeal, this 
thirty-day test, in these “‘ner- 
vous” days. During the test, 
people banish caffein from their 
diet. In its place they enjoy the 
wholesomeness and fine flavor of 
Postum—a drink made of 
roasted wheat and bran. 


At the end of thirty days, 
they compare their feelings 
with the way they felt before 
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Postum is one of the Post Health Prod- 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your 
poo sells Postum in two forms. 

nstant Postum, made in the cup by 
adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 
but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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—and the vast majority decides 
never to go back to caffein. 

Perhaps you, too, would-like 
to make the test which has-meant 
so much to others. Carrie Blan- 
chard’s offer is to you! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thifty-day test 
of Postum. I will send you one week’s 
supply, free, and my personal directions 
for preparing it and how to make Pos- 
tum with hot milk for- children. 


“If you would rather begin the test to- 
day, get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs ° 
much less—only one-half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, send me 
your name and address. Please indicate 
whether you want Instant Postum, made 
instantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, 
the kind you boil.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


PCCM He Eee aH ET OHH RE TEND HOH AEE EEO O OHA E SCOR ETE EATS RESTORE EESESH ESE OCE ESTEE VESTED OEEOSE 7 


A. 12-28 i 
Posrum Cerzat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. : 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 
Instant Postum Check 


Postum CEREAL pear le 


In Canada, address 


CanapraAn Posrum Cegeat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East; Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Send the Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded with a film 
coat. Thousands have gleaming wonderful teeth without knowing 
it... you may be one. Make this remarkable test and find out. 


Your Smile 
will show dazzling 
clear teeth in a few 
days if you do this 


| This simple, NEW method removes the stubborn 
film that hides the natural beauty of your teeth 


fb. years ago dull and dingy teeth 
were seen on every side. Today 
they are becoming a rarity. Note the 
gleaming smiles you see now wher- 
ever your eyes turn. 


Don’t think your teeth are “‘differ- 
ent;” that they are naturally off-color 
and dull. You can correct 
that condition remarkably 
in even a few days. 


Modern science has dis- 
covered new methods of 
tooth protection and tooth 
beauty. Millions now em- 
ploy them. Leading den- 
tists advise them. In 
fairness to yourself, make 
the test offered here. 


Do this— Remove that 
dingy film; it invites tooth 
troubles and ugliness 


Run your tongue across 

you teeth and you will feel a film. 
hat film is an enemy to your teeth. 

.You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. -It absorbs discolorations 
and gives your teeth that cloudy look. 
Germs by the millions breed in it, and 
they, with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Most tooth troubles and decay now 
are traced to this film. 
In Pepsodent dental science has 
discovered two effective film combat- 


Mail it now before you forget 


Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
; Dept. 989, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
* = = Chicagoil.,-Us S-A.- - 


Send the coupon. 


REG. V. 


Only one tube to 


Pepsodént | 
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ants. Their action is to curdle the 
film, then remove it. 


Now what you see when that film 
is removed—the clearness and white- 
ness of your teeth—will amaze you. 


Old methods of cleansing fail in these 
results. 


Harsh gritty substances 
are judged dangerous to 
enamel. 


Thus the world has 
turned, largely on dental 
advice,to this new method. 
It marks the latest find- 
ings in modern scientific 
research. 


It will give you the 
lustrous teeth you wonder 
how other people get: It 
will give you better pro- 
tection against tooth trou- 
bles. And, too, against gum troubles, 
for it firms the gums. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Mail the coupon. 
A 10-day tube will be sent you free. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


FUM the worst. 


enemy to teeth 


. You can feel it with your tongue 
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The New-Day Quality Dentifrice | 
Endorsed by World's Dental Authorities | 
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or not. His face turned red. I guess he 
felt guilty, all right. ‘I have heard,’ I 
said, ‘that you cheat!’ 

“*But, Santa Claus,’ he says, ‘I have to 
cheat. All the other kids get ‘“‘E’s”’ (for 
excellent) on their report cards; and | 
can’t play marbles, or nothin’. I get beat 
all the time. I’ve got tocheat, Santa Claus!’ 

“What a viewpoint for a seven-year-old 
child to have toward life! You can see 
that this job brings me responsibilities too. 

““*Well,’ I said to him, ‘I don’t like 
little boys who cheat. It makes your 
mother feel bad, and other little hive 
know you cheat, and they don’t like you. 
Now, I’ll tell you what to do: You study 
hard until you know your lessons better 
than anyone else, and you practice and 
practice until you can play games as good 
as any other kid. Then you'll win because 
ven are the best, not because you cheated. 

hen you cheat, you don’t really win— 
you just steal the winning from the others; 
and they really win even if they don’t get 
the biggest score, because they worked for 
what they got.’ 

‘That little talk had more to do with 
the shaping of that boy’s character than 
any other ‘he'd ever had, so his mother 
told me. 

‘Children crave recognition and praise. 
They want credit for their good qualities 
and good habits. There is something 
touching about it. They seldom fail to 
tell me, at Christmas time, how they have 
helped their mothers with the chores, or 
how well they have taken care of the toys 
I brought them last year. 


“TIXHERE’S a common belief that chil- 
dren are selfish; but I’ve found that 
they aren’t any more so than grown- 
ups. Indeed, I’ve been impressed by the 
generosity and the willingness of many 
children to sacrifice their own Christmas 
pleasures in order that some other member 
of the family might have a better present. 
“Hundreds of children have confided to 
me that money was scarce at home, and 
have told me to bring them just whatever 
I could spare, but please to bring a 
brother or a sister something specially 
nice. Many children insist on giving me 
money to send to some less fortunate 
child; and they make the gifts entirely 
without suggestions from ‘es parents. 
I usually hand the money back to the 
mother secretly, unless she indicates she 
wants me to keep it and use it as the child 
desires. 

‘*This work, shich is so full of smiles, 
often has its heart-breaking moments. 
Sometimes I am asked to go up to the 
street level outside, and I know what that 
means—some child, so crippled it cannot 
be brought down-stairs, wants to see 
Santa Claus. 

“Last Christmas a little girl was brought 
to me strapped to a board. Paralysis had 
robbed her of her vitality, but she was a 
cheerful little thing. I should judge she 
was about five or six years old. She 
couldn’t even move her hands, but she 
could smile, and she seemed so happy. 

**T didn’t know until afterward what a 
tragic event that was. The doctors had 
told the little girl’s parents that she had 
only a few more days to live, and in some 
way the little one heard about it. She 
asked to be taken to see Santa Claus. It 
was hen dying request. The day before 
Chiristmasshe, passed away. 
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Be on your guard 
for signs of Pyorrhea 


Just as the stability of a building is depend- 
ent upon its foundations, so healthy teeth 
depend upon healthy gums. 


Bleeding gums are the first sign of Pyor- 
rhea's approach. Then they begin to recede 
and the healthy pink color gives place toa 
pale, whitish tint. Soon the teeth are 
loosened and the entire system fs affected, 
often causing many of the diseases of 
mid-life. 

Forhan’s For the Gums 1s a most effective 
agent in the fight against this disease. It 
contains just the right proportion of 
Forhan’s Astringent (as used by the dental 
profession) to neutralize oral poisons, and 
keep the gums in a firm, strong, healthy 
condition. Also, it cleans and whitens the 
teeth and keeps the mouth sweet, clean and 
wholesome. Even if you don’t care to 
discontinue your favorite dentifrice, at least 
start using Forhan’s once a day. 


Forhan's is more than a tooth paste; it checks 
Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 
for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan's 
Forthe Gums. All druggists,35cand 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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usands like 
Abas git too lone 


4 out of 5 
e e 

are victims 
The fight against Pyorrhea is 
a fight against overwhelming 
odds. Statistics prove that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger. 


too—have Pyorrhea. ill 
you? 


Juste as the stability of a 
building is dependent upon 
a firm foundation, so are 
healthy teeth dependent 
upon healthy gums 
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““One day a mother and two little sons 
came into a toy department and bought 
a huge stack of toys. Why, if those 
youngsters even’ so much as looked at 
anything, into the stack it went. 

“‘Before she left, the mother brought 
the children over to me. She shook her 
finger at me and said, ‘ Now, Santa Claus, 
you be sure to bring our things out earl 
to-morrow morning. Of course I promised. 

“In less than an hour and a half that 
woman came rushing into the department 
sobbing and crying as if her heart would 
break. We never did get all the details of 
what had happened, but the principal 
thing was that, even while she had been 
shopping, financial disaster had overtaken 
her husband and he had lost every cent 
he had! 

“Evidently he had known for some 
time that he was near his financial limit, 
but he had kept it a secret from her until 
he found out she had obligated him to pay 
for a lot of toys. He sent her back to 
cancel the order. 

“She had bought enough to fill the back 
seat of a big automobile; but when she 
left the store a second time, all she had 
was two little cheap things. 

“IT didn’t envy that woman the job of 
breaking the news to those two dis- 
appointed little ones. 


wT THE children who suffer the greatest 
heartaches at Christmas are not the 
poverty-stricken children any more, as 
used to be the case. Charity organiza- 
tions are so efhcient these days that no 
really poor children are overlooked. 

“The children who really suffer are 
those in homes where there has been some 
bad luck, such as sickness or death or loss 
of the father’s job, something that has cut 
deep into the fmnily funds. The family is 
too proud to let its real plight be known, 
and so the children sufter at Christmas 
time. Temporary poverty of this kind 1s 
ten times harder on a child than down- 
right poverty that has been fastened on a 
family for years. 

“Until I can get a cue from the father 
or mother as to just what the family’s 
condition is, I must be very careful in 
answering a child’s questions about pres- 
ents. I never promise anything, unless 
the parent indicates it’s all mght to make 
the promise. If I’m not certain, I call 
attention to the millions of other children 
in the world, and simply promise to do 
the best I can.” 

“‘How did you happen to take up this 
work?” I asked Mr. ona 

“The store wanted somebody with the 
proper build and the proper features (did 
you know Santa Claus’s racial history 
requires him to have blue eyes?) and they 
simply wished the job on me. 

af have no children of my own, and the 
thought of trying to entertain thousands 
of children nearly floored me; but times 
were hard then, and the pay was seventy- 
five cents an hour, half what I get now, so 
I undertook the job. 

‘“‘My greatest fear was that I wouldn't 
know what to do, but inside of half an 
hour I knew my greatest job was going to 
be to think up swift, convincing answers 
for swifter questions. And the joke of it 
is, I soon found that I got as much fun 
out of answering questions as the young- 
stefs fot out of asking them.” 
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ing Thing That Ever 
Happened to Me 


FIRST PRIZE 


My Coat Tails Got Caught in 
a Rising Curtain 


WAS manager of our college glee club, 
and we were opening our Christmas 
vacation tour. While putting on my 
full-dress suit for the concert, I discovered 
that a buckle was missing in the back 
of my white vest. My accommodating 
hostess sought in vain for a small safety 
in to take the place of the buckle. 


inally, she brought me instead a huge » 


one that resembled a blanket pin. 

The concert was about to begin. The 
club members were arranged behind the 
curtain, ready for the first number. While 
they waited, ine to go before the curtain 
to announce a change in: our. program. 


In the anteroom a freshman stood ready. 


to raise the curtain as soon:as he heard 
me conclude my announcement. - ‘ ; 

I made my announcement, slipped be- 
hind the curtain, and started for my place 
in the club. My way led between the 
curtain and the grand piano, which stood 
upon the stage just about a foot from the 


curtain. I had to slide through that small | 
5 ee sideways. Unfortunately, I faced . 
t 


€ piano and turned my back to the 
curtain. At that BaD | moment the 
freshman began to tum the windlass, the 
curtain began to rise, its roller swung 
against my legs, and I was pinned against 
the piano. 

The side of the stage obstructed the 
freshman’s view of the curtain, and he 
tugged serenely at his windlass, unaware 
that he was rolling the tails of my dress 
coat into the curtain! Up he rolled it, 
until he had exposed me to the armpits 
(blanket-pin and all!) to the view of an 
audience frantic with astonishment and 
mirth. The club members stood as if 
paralyzed. I had to call, ‘Down! down!” 

The enthusiasm of our audience knew 
no bounds. We could have sung anything 
and been vigorously applauded. The 
boys in the club suggested that I do the 
stunt regularly, in order to win the favor 
of our audiences. But such enthusiasm 
is too expensive. I refused to pay the 
price. A.N.S. 


SECOND PRIZE 


I Nearly Robbed the Other 
Kids of a Good Time 


HEN I was a child, we had as a 

neighbor a dear old man whom we 
all called “‘Uncle Lewis.”” We despoiled 
his strawberry bed, climbed his apple 
trees, and robbed his grape arbor, while 
he sat by and smiled. 

One Sorurday morning in October I 
slipped through our garden fence into 
Uncle Lewis’s lot and over to a great 
hickory tree, which bore the finest nuts 

have ever seen. 


O WONDER that every woman dreams of a Brambach 
as the gift of gifts—its tone is so beautiful, so reso- 
nant and so rich; it is so obviously suited to well- 


bred homes. : : 


Few people realize that a Brambach requires no more 
space than an upright—and costs but little more. Yet, 
that is true. It is literally within everyone’s reach. 


During 102 years of Brambach quality, this beautiful 

baby grand has. come to mean everything that a fine 

"ss piano’can bring to your home. 
Every home deserves the beauty of a baby 
grand; this is your opportunity to own one. 
Payments may be arranged on terms surpris- 
ingly small. Just send the coupon for com- 

_ plete details:as well as a free paper pattern 
showing how little space a Brambach re- 
quires. Mail coupon today. 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 
O35 iit 


Sold by leadin 
dealers everywhere 


BRAMBACH PIANO Co. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
609 W. Sist St., New York City 
Please send me paper pattern 
showing size of the Brambach 


Baby Grand. 


Name 
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~<A -  Sesebdanedaheni 7 ea Suddenly, some demon of selfishness 
Sra “pot : ae i overcame me. I knew that we children 

; iA be sh rot ea ! a. would get the nuts as we always had 
oy SPOR SS et eS | as done. But I wanted them all. I ran back 
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PR ance pe tcr ep nt eee watt a. ) ™ | fora basket and worked joyously as a lark 


bith? yhoo teyee ea ae a — for three or four hours, picking up nuts 
ay eR tL Ore? ee a _ ve and carrying them to our attic. 
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SO eee a ee $c heh 7 and call the other children and we'll have 


SAAT? siti 7 Mae | a nutting party.” 
Ss) Le se wm | My heart stood still. I felt utterly 
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se ts, Oe, Ge crime. I had not only taken the nuts, I 
Soe Wy Ba . had also stolen the pleasure of a lovely 
rete. ee Poy October afternoon from Uncle Lewis and 

| * laymates. I stammered 
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ns i had turned away, I rushed to my mother, 
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sobbing as if my heart would break. 
Quickly I poured out the whole miser- 
able story and as quickly she found the 
answer. We fairly made those nuts fly 
into the big clothes basket, slipped back 


: jor 2 : forSon orDau ter bi through the fence and scattered them 


. -_ 
sr ee. 


- Re Wale | beneath the tree. Then I ran to do Uncle 
2 jorTeacher or Pree | Lewis's bidding. 


When the shadows grew long we chil- 


oe ; —s. : . \ we | dren kissed Uncle Lewis good-by. As I 
SNe E, at jor Dearest Friend Were | trotted home with the little basket of nuts 


ay 
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which was my rightful share, I was one of 
the happiest little girls alive. 


HIS Christmas oem MRS. F. H. L. 
° ie Portable may be 
fe had in our handsome rs ee Ree 
a 3 Christmas package [RMS 1 Had a Three-Alarm Fire 
, ss without extra charge. 5. 3 | in My Hip Pocket 
% Wie ite 2 as For sale by over 5,000 | WHEN I have a little spurt of pros- 
.- dealers and Reming- | perit Pc naene oi Saget when to 
young and frisky | smoke cigarettes; but 
i br — every- when things are just so-so, I smoke a 
where. Kasy payment 
terms, if desired. Write 
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cheap pipe. 
One day not long ago I started down- 
town with that pipe in my mouth. When 


A 


° > “|| [ left my street and turned into a busier 
| for illustrated booklet, |» + | one, I stuffed the pipe down in a hip 
“For You—For Every- ry | | Pocket. , 

9 es As I walked, the pipe seemed to get 
body . Address De- Se S|swarmer instead of cooler; but I thought 
| .& nothing of it, until I smelled cotton burn- 


partment 59, 


ing. Then I knew that some of my gar- 
PAE ments which did not show were on fire. | 
REMINGTON eS a) It was like one of these fires that break 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY Fr | out between the ceiling and the roof— 
374 Broadway, New York Pie | the firemen know it is there, but it is hard 
Branches Everywhere * to get at. 
f | had only been in the privacy of my 
| room, the thing would have been easy. 
SARTO - + But I was on a busy street, with cars 
ee s — x ay assing every minute, and with people 
; a* venus - i ° 
a fouling at me as if they thought I had 
lost my mind. My first thought was to 
turn in an alarm, but I knew I could not 
> of ~ AY wait until the fre department got there, 
‘a is att -_. | sol about-faced, and started for home. 
rh a ae ath, Things were getting serious. Little 
uffs of smoke issued from my clothing as 
Pasived: and in spots the heat was intense. 
I tried not to run, as I was afraid the draft 
would fan the smoldering fire into a blaze. 
Once I got in to my room, the fire was 
soon under control.- In checking up the 
| damage, I found that my underwear was 
;, _a total loss; trousers would have to be 
= 4 | half-soled, and a number of minor burns 
treated. )And there was not a dollar in- 
surance! | C. A. D. 
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When Debt Comes in at the Door—, by MarGaret CuLKiIn BaNNING 


When Debt Comes 


in at the Door— 


(Continued from page 33) 


Mah Jong. He could see the red spots 
glowing 1n her cheeks—eagerness as well as 
rouge. Funny about Fanny. Everything 
was funny, but funny without humor. 


_Mildred Winton passed, and rallied 


im. 
**Carl! What an awful score!” 
Mildred gave everybody a good time. 

She fought with her husband; she co- 
quetted with the man nearest to her; she 
provided all kinds of food and drink, and 
did it lavishly. There was no limit to her 
hospitality, as Fanny Marbury remarked 
on the way home. 

“*Such a party, Carl! What do you 
suppose it cost them? That dinner alone 
was marvelous. I wish I could do things 
like that. Mildred has such a lot of pep!” 

Carl was silent. 

**Don’t you think she’s fun?” 

“IT think she’s ghastly!” said Carl. 

“What on earth is the matter?” asked 
Fanny, genuinely startled at last. 

“Nothing. I just hate that kind of 
women. Noisy, drinking, fighting women. 
Women that torture their husbands.”’ 

** My dear, look what she’s married to!”’ 

**Oh, I don’t know. Fred Winton wasn’t 
so bad when she married him. I know he 
wasn’t a heavyweight, but he was a pretty 
decent sort.” 

Fanny changed the subject. 

“You needn't run the car in the ditch 
just because you didn’t have a good time,” 
she said coldly. 

Carl said something angry, to the effect 
that Fanny should hold her tongue. He 
said it in the tone which he had thought 
he would never use again to Fanny. 

Fanny didn’t answer back. She never 
got shrewish. She slid over to the extreme 
edge of the car, and sat there in icy silence 
until they reached home. 


f Ries did not speak to each other again 
that night. Under her shaded reading 
lamp, Fanny curled up in bed and con- 
centrated on a magazine story. She had 
read the story while Carl was away, and 
now she only looked at the page, and 
thought of what a mess things were. 

She heard Carl moving about down- 
stairs. WhenCarlwascheerful, hewhistled. 
When he was like this, he didn’t. He 
trudged about the house now as if he hated 
the place. 

Funny, thought Fanny drearily. Last 
night, lying here alone, it had seemed so 
easy to manage everything. She had been 
sure that she wouldn’t let this sort of 
situation occur again. She had thought, 
as she lay awake in the still house, of what 
a dear Carl was, and always had been, and 
of how she had seemed to get out of the 
way of telling him so in this last year. He 
had seemed so close and so generous and 
so loving as she thought of him, and she 
had intended to be so good to him. 

Then he had tramped in this morning, 
all unshaven and prickly, thinking more 
of the ducks than he did of her, trailing 
the horrible, bloody things around so that 
she couldn’t even kiss him. He certainly 
didn’t want to be alone with her, so she 
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REA Quality — Service 


EXTEND the life and service of your sheet metal work by using 
a more enduring material. It is a well established fact that an 
alloy of copper and steel gives maximum wear and rust-resist- 
ance. The recognized leaders in the galvanized sheet world are 


ollo 


BEST BLOOM“GALVANIZED SHEETS 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel] GALVANIZED SHEETS 
FORMED ROOFING PRODUCTS 


Black Sheets for all Purposes 


AUTOMOBILE SHEETS—SPECIAL SHEETS 
TIN AND TERNE PLATES 


Apollo Galvanized Sheets, made continuously since 1884, are 
the best known Galvanized Sheets produced. An additional 
factor for permanence has been added in Apollo-Keystone 
grade by the use of Keystone Copper Steel for the base metal. 
This copper-steel alloy is particularly adapted for roofing, 
siding, gutters, spouting, flumes, culverts, tanks, metal lath, 
and all sheet metal work requiring highest rust-resistance. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Write us relative to your require- 
ments for Sheet and Tin Mill Products. Send for Facts booklet. 


Sheet Mill Products YgMytei GineMill Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo (., ane ah, American Coke and American Oharcoal 
and Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Gal- «\-° Py v\ 8 £! Bright Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, Ameri- 
vanized Sheets, Oulvert and Tank Stock, ee "la ’ can Old Styleand American Numethodd 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, * Roofing Terne Plates, MF Roofing Tin 
Special Sheets for Stamping, Automo- .\\\ - | Plates, Black Plate for all purposes: 
bile Sheets, Electrical Sheets,Stoveand © ~* / Enameling Stock, Stove Pipe and El. 
Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock,etc. oN bow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, eto. 


Ly 
Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY , ‘Pittsburgh, “Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
New York 


Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh 8t. Louis 


Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Oo., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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To correct 4. common 


hair troubles: 


{4 simple treatments } 


Four common conditions tend 
to rob the hair of its youthful 
Yet, as a 
general rule, these conditions 
will yield to thoughtful intel- 


lustre and vitality. 


ligent care. 


But what is intelligent care 


of the hair? 


We outline below 4 simple 
and common-sense Packer treat- 
ments— based on the bestmodern 
thought in the care of the hair. 


Packer’s Tar Soap, the basis of 
these treatments, 1s as safe, mild 
and yet efficient a shampoo soap 
ascan be made. Forabouta half 
century it has been recommend- 
ed by foremost physicians spe- 
cializing in the care of the hair 


and scalp. 


for DANDRUFF 


Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 75 % of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff need not result in serious conse- 
quences if carefully and properly treated. The 
Packer Method of treatment, based on modern 
thought, will be found in the booklet which 
comes with each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for DRY hair 


Successful shampooing removes the accumula- 
tions of surface oil from the scalp. This 
makes the hair seem dry at first but this dry- 
ness is temporary and only noticeable for a 
day or two. If dryness persists it is probably 
due to inactivity of the oil glands—a condition 
requiring special care and treatment. You will 
find an authoritative treatment for dry hair 
im the booklet packed with each cake of 
Packer's Tar Soap. 


Outlined below are 4 simple ways to 
correct the 4 most common hair troubles. 


for OILY hair 


Too oily hair is produced by an over activity 
of the oil glands. A special treatment for 
oily hair, including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer's Tar Soap, 


for FALLING hair 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer 
treatment for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair 
(you will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each cake of Packer's 
Tar Soap). If, however, the regular use of 
this Packer treatment does not stop the loss 
of your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you see a scalp specialist. 


Sample and Book 10c 


For 10c we will send a generous sample of Packer's Tar Soap and our Book, ‘‘ How to 
Care for the Hair and Scalp,’’ containing scores of rehable facts and hines helpful in 


keeping your hair healthy and good look: 


Box 85, G. P. O., New York, 


Dept. 86-L, 


Now 


Each cake 
in a metal 
soap box 


ue Address The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc., 
N. 


Y. (PRINT your name and address, to 


TREATMENTS 


with each cake 


Whatto do for dry hair. 
How to treat oily hair. 
Modern dandruff 
treatment. 
How to massage. 
What co do for falling 
hair. 
These and) many. other 
IM portant Questions ane 
swered in the informarrye 
booklet packed with each 
cake. 


had decided not to throw over the Winton 
dinner, as she had half planned to do last 
night. 

Carl was tired, and fell asleep quickly. 
Fanny remarked his silhouette, lying 
sternly in his own bed, and then she heard 
that irritating slow breath which meant 
that Carl, full of air and hunter’s wean- 
ness, had gone to sleep. He could rest, 
she thought bitterly, while she lay miser- 
ably ake Her mind twirled on between 
the thought of the duck dinner, and the 
dress she had bought for the Assembly. 
Things did cost so much, and she felt so 
tired, and unable to handle everything. 


A! LAST she sighed and pulled out her 
‘A light; but even in the darkness her 
mind kept running on. Whata job this din- 
ner would be! Well, she was in for it now. 
You had to pay your debts, didn’t you? 
Carl would say one shouldn’t have debts, 
she supposed. But Carl had come to the 
oint where he was absolutely unsocial. 
bid he think she enjoyed seeing those 
people all the time? All the women were 
richer and better dressed than she was. 
Anyway, they were tiresome. 
he morning brought them both that 
slight feeling of soreness which ts left from 
an overnight quarrel. Gallantly, and with 
a sense of deep-rooted virtue, each of them 
made overtures for peace, which only ag- 
gravated their self-righteousness. They 
talked on those cold and impersonal sub- 
jects which indicate armed neutrality. 
hen Carl intimated that he was going 
hunting again. He had not intended to, 
but somehow the memory of those few 
clear, happy days lured him back. 

“IT think maybe I'll go up toold Leecher’s 
lodge for Saturday and Sunday, if you 
don’t mind, Fanny. I’ve a standing invi- 
tation there, and it may be good shooting.” 

Fanny did mind. She hated being left 
alone on week-ends. So she said, stiffly: 

‘Of course, go along. The dinner is on 
Thursday, day after to-morrow. Why 
don’t you go Frida en 

‘Maybe I will, if can get away. What 
can I do for your dinner?” 

“It’s not my dinner,” said Fanny tcily; 
‘it’s our dinner—an absolutely necessary 
affair, if we aren’t to be in debt to every- 
one in town.” 

‘““‘We seem to manage that without 
giving a party,’ retorted Carl, and so 
they were off again. 

anny retreated into her fortress of 
silence and chill. She worked vigorously 
after Carl had left for town, and things 
moved—for Fanny was competent as well 
as handsome. 

It was almost noon, when, being out of 
a dehnite occupation and full of the fierce 
energy that accompanied her mental dis- 
turbance, she discovered the confusion in 
the closet that held Carl’s hunting things. 
Also, that it smelled of bacon nd woods, 
and oil and guns, and musty leather. One 
by one she carried the things out to the 
clothes roll to sun and air—sweaters, camp 
clothes, mackinaws—turning the pockets 
inside out, and dislodging threads of to- 
bacco and forgotten handkerchiefs. 

There was Carl’s old green jersey 
sweater, the one he had worn when they 
had taken the camping trip just after they 
were married and which he still clung to. 
It avas dirty and frayed, but it reminded 
Fanny( of(the fun’ they had had on that 
trip. Such quiet, such agreement—such 
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that stand 
Cash Register 


working to make the best cash registers in the ——— 
world, to be sold at the lowest prices. = 900001. nnee 


The giant factories behind them are a monu- 
ment to their success—a guarantee of the per- 
manence of their work. 


While, in every quarter of the earth, repre- 
sentatives of The National Cash Register Com- 
pany are daily meeting the business world, 
studying business problems with business men, 
blazing the way for ever greater achievement. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


National Cash Registers—$75, 
$100, $125, $150 and up. 


Cash Registers 
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Give Arvin [eal 


for Christmas 


way the new Arvin Special gets down to 

business gives anyone a thrill. It begins to heat 

as soon as the car is in motion. And when the en- 
gine gets warm—boy, how Arvin heats! 


Arvin heat does more than warm your feet. It 
rushes out of the register in the floor-board and 
circulates throughout your car. Chill and damp 
don’t linger long with Arvin on the job. 


The Arvin Special is available for Ford, Chev- 
rolet and Dodge cars—the Arvin Regular for Ford 
and Overland. All accessory dealers sell Arvin. 
Anyone can install it quickly, by following the 
simple directions packed with each heater. Make 
Arvin your Christmas gift for him—and for 
yourself. 


Every Arvin is sold under a direct from factory to user 
guarantee of complete satisfaction. Get your Arvin NOW 


+ 


THE LOW COST OF ARVIN HEAT 
Special Type for 
FORD - + + «+ «+ $6.00 
CHEVROLET - - - 6.50 
DODGE- - - + - 9.00 
Also—Regular Type for 
FORD « «« 2 @ we $175 
OVERLAND - - - = 3.00 
Prices Slightly Higher in Canada and Far West 


~?o- 
Indianapolis Pump & Tube Company 


General and Sales Offices—INDIANAPOLIS 


Pump and Tube Div. Arvin Heater Div. 
Greenwood, Ind. Columbus, Ind. 


Dan Patch Coaster Wagon Div. 
Connersville, Ind. 


ARVIN | 


HEAT ERB 
Aceps You Warm in Your cay 
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They will start out by asking what your 
name is and, going from one question to 
another with breath-taking swiftness, end 
up by asking you why a dog can’t spit! 

7 ee questions is the hardese 
part of my Sometimes as many as 
two ee be an hour are asked me. 

“‘A child who sees me for the first time 
is usually spellbound. Many are fright- 
ened. I never make overtures to a child; 
I leave it to him as to whether we'll get 
acquainted or not. Usually he'll keep 
edging up until finally he can touch me. 

“First, he’ll touch my arm. Then he'll 
touch my knee. It’s really very funny to 
watch the children touching me. I always 
sit as still as a statue. Gime of them 
strike me to see if I’m made out of stone 
or metal. 

“After I’ve been thoroughly inspected 
in this manner, the curious youngster 
suddenly rears back on his heels and 
shoots a question up at me. Usually, it’s, 

‘Santa Claus, have you got a mouth?’ 
pull back my whiskers, stick out my 
tongue, and say, ‘Sure!’ 

Orbis convinces him I’m friendly. He 
changes from _ to cannon and the real 
shooting begins! 

“Where's Mrs. Santa Claus? Have 
you any children? Where are your rein- 
deer? What do they eat? How fast can 
they go? What do you do in the summer 
time? What kind of house do you live in? 
Is it made of snow and ice? Were you 
ever a little boy like I am? Did you have 
to go to school? What did your papa do! 
Where do you go to church? Do you ever 
get a shave or a hair-cut? Why don’t you 

et your hair bobbed? Did you take my 
fietle chair away to be a up for 
Christmas? Mama said you did. ... 
Say, I saw another Santa ee at Holz- 
wasser’s. Is he the real Santa Claus, or 
are you?” 

“To this last question I always say, 
‘Oh, I guess it must be my brother you’re 
speakin about.’ One little boy wanted to 
vm who was Santa Claus before I was 

orm. 


N INTERESTING type 1 have to 
deal with is the boy who ‘has been 
told about Santa Claus.’ One came up to 
me last Christmas and said, rather scorn- 
fully, ‘Aw, you’ re just a man. My daddy 
told. me you’ re just a man.’ 

“I said, ‘Why, certainly! What did 
you think I was—a horse? Isn’t your 
father a man?’ 

“Veh. ’ 

pecs your mother a woman?’ 

€ 

“**Doesn’t everybody in the world have 
to be one or the other?’ 

SS Veh ’ 


*** Well, doesn’t Santa Claus have to be 
a man?’ 

“I’ve never seen a child yet who could 
get around that. 

“Once in a while a child will sprin 
something that is both amusing an 
embarrassing. Many children want to 
kiss me, and many insist that I kiss them. 
One daya curly-headed lietle miss climbed 
up on my knee. “Tiss me,’ she demanded. 
Her voice was loud and piercing. I gave 
her a kiss on top of the head: 

‘** Now tiss Mother!’ she piped. 

‘‘About the meanest trick ever playes 
on _me) was ‘sprung two years ago b 
woman whoyhad a little girl. She whis 
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pered something to the child and sent her 
over to me. I supposed she had told the 
young one to come over and get a piece of 
candy, and I handed out the candy. As 
did so I noticed a mighty mischievous 
twinkle in her eye. : 

‘‘*Lemme up on your knee,’ she said, 
and I lifted her up. 

“‘She sat therea few seconds eying me— 
then grabbed my whiskers and yanked! 

“The mother nearly went into hysterics 
over it. I barely saved my reputation 
with the other children in the crowd by 
grabbing the little one’s hands before she 
pulled the whiskers loose. Since then I’ve 
always been particular to grasp a child’s 
hands the first thing when I pick one up. 

“People often observe me stroking my 
long white beard, and get the notion that 
I’m just acting the part of a Santa Claus 
that likes to sit and ponder. But that 
isn’t what I’m doing; I'm feeling for wads 
of gum and pieces of candy that the little 
ones sometimes leave behind them. 


od lk YOU are ever called on to dress up 

and play Santa Claus at some chil- 
dren’s Christmas party, let me give you a 
tip: Beware of the dog! A red costume and 
long whiskers are an invitation to trouble 
if a good sporty dog gets a look at you. 
I’ve never had one actually get away with 
an attack on me, but I’ve had them get a 
firm grip on my coat tail before the family 
arrived to rescue me. . 

“‘I am often hired to take part in 
children’s parties at Christmas time, and 
every year I have to turn down requests 
to crawl into windows and actually deliver 
toys to children. 

“‘Last year a San Diego man went to 
elaborate lengths to put over a real 
dramatic Christmas morning for his three 
little daughters. It was arranged that I 
should go to a certain road at the edge of 
town in my car. But first, he called me up 
Christmas morning and, with the little 
girls listening, asked me how it was that I 
hadn’t delivered any presents at his house. 
The little girls had been terribly dis- 
appointed when they woke up and found 
no presents. You see, I had them—a bi 
pack—in my car. Their father and 
carried on quite a conversation. He told 
the girls my automobile had broken down. 

“They came out to the place where | 
was supposed to be stranded. When I 
saw them coming, I lifted the hood of my 
car and pretended to be working on the 
engine. It certainly made an impression 
on the children, and they were overjoyed 
when I finally dragged out the pack of 
toys and handed them over. 

“Lots of mothers bring their children 
to me and want my help in getting the 
children to overcome annoying habits. 

“There was a mother who had a little 
boy, seven years old, who was always 
cheating. He cheated at games and he 
cheated in school work. She pointed him 
out to me one day, without the lad’s 
knowing it. I waited my chance, and 
when she managed to get him into the 
store again, I got up and walked right 
down the counters to him. He seemed 
flattered that Santa Claus should make 
him a personal call and willingly followed 
me to a corner of the store. 

*“**Say, do you know what I’ve heard 
about you,’ I said. I looked down at him 
not of the corner of my eyes, as if I wasn’t 
sure whether to believe what I had heard 
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MAGINE a food demonstrator 

A getting more letters than a 

leading lady of the films! Yet this 

is the experience of Mrs. Carrie 

Blanchard of Battle Creek, Mich., 

whose work has made her the 
health adviser of millions. 


These letters are intimate pic- 
tures of everyday health prob- 
lems—and of how these problems 
are being solved, time after time, 
through the thirty-day test of 
Postum. 


It has a very real appeal, this 
thirty-day test, in these “ner- 
vous” days. During the test, 
people banish caffein from their 
diet. In its place they enjoy the 
wholesomeness and fine flavor of 
Postum—a drink made of 
roasted wheat and bran. 


At the end of thirty days, 
they compare their feelings 
with the way they felt before 


© 1925, P. C. Co, 


Postum is one of the Post Health Prod- 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your 

ocer sells Postum in two forms. 

nstant Postum, made in the cup by 
adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 
but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


“I am proud of the work I am 
doing, and it is through these 
letters that I know how much 
others appreciate it too.’’ 


She receives more letters 
|. than a movie star / 


—and the vast majority decides. - 


never to go back to caffein. 


Perhaps you, too, would like. 


to make the test which has meant 


so much to others. Carrie Blan- 


chard’s offer is to you! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer. 


“IT want you to make a thitty-day test. 
of Postum. I will send you one week’s 


supply, free, and my personal directions 


for preparing it and how to make Pos- . 


tum with hot milk for-children. : - 
“If you would rather begin the test to- 


day, get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs ° 


much less—only one-half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, send me 
your name and address. Please indicate 
whether you want Instant Postum, made 
instantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, 
the kind you boil.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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A. 12-28 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 


me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 


Instant Postum C. ra 
Postum CEREAL ord ns ou 
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In Canada, address 


- Canapran Postum Cergat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Send the Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded with a film 
coat. Thousands have gleaming wonderful teeth without knowing 
it... you may be one. Make this remarkable test and find out. 


Your Smile 
will show dazzling 


clear teeth in a few 
days if you do this 


This simple, NEW method removes the stubborn 
film that hides the natural beauty of your teeth 


ip Roe years ago dull and dingy teeth 
were seen on every side. Today 
they are becoming a rarity. Note the 
gleaming smiles you see now wher- 
ever your eyes turn. 


Don’t think your teeth are “‘differ- 
ent;’’ that they are naturally off-color 
and dull. You can correct 
that condition remarkably 
in even a few days. 


Modern science has dis- 
covered new methods of 
tooth protection and tooth 
beauty. Millions now em- 
ploy them. Leading den- 
tists advise them. In 
fairness to yourself, make 
the test offered here. 


Do this—Remove that 
dingy film; it invites tooth 
troubles and ugliness 


Run your tongue across 

Ae teeth and you will feel a film. 
hat film is an enemy to your teeth. 

You must remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. .It absorbs discolorations 
and gives your teeth that cloudy look. 
Germs by the millions breed in it, and 
they, with tartar,-are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Most tooth troubles and decay now 
are traced to this film. 


In Pepsodent dental science has 
discovered two effective film combat- 


Send the coupon. Mail it now before you forget 


R E Mail Coupon for 
F 10-Day Tube 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 989, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Cincagovll., U: S.-A.- - 


. 


A CUNOR 3h inertia aan ae cao 


Only one tube to a family. 


ants. Their action is to curdle the 
film, then remove it. 


Now what you see when that film 
is removed—the clearness and white- 
ness of your teeth—will amaze you. 


Old methods of cleansing fail in these 
results. 


Harsh gritty substances 
are judged dangerous to 
enamel. 


Thus the world has 
turned, largely on dental 
advice,to this new method. 
It marks the latest find- 
ings in modern scientific 
research. 


It will give you the 
lustrous teeth you wonder 
how other people get: It 
will give you better pro- 
tection against tooth trou- 
bles. And, too, against gum troubles, 
for it firms the gums. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Mail the coupon. 
A 10-day tube will be sent you free. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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or not. His face turned red. I guess he 
felt guilty, all right. ‘I have heard,’ I 
said, ‘that you cheat!’ 

“But, Santa Claus,’ he says, ‘I have to 
cheat. All the other kids get ‘‘E’s”’ (for 
excellent) on their report cards; and | 
can’t play marbles, or nothin’. I get beat 
all the time. I’ve got tocheat, Santa Claus!’ 

“What a viewpoint for a seven-year-old 
child to have toward life! You can see 
that this job brings me responsibilities too. 

“*Well,’ I said to him, ‘I don’t like 
little boys who cheat. It makes your 
mother feel bad, and other little boys 
know you cheat, and they don’t like you. 
Now, I'll tell you what to do: You study 
hard until you know your lessons better 
than anyone else, and you practice and 
practice until you can play games as good 
as any other kid. Then you'll win because 
ce are the best, not because you cheated. 

hen you cheat, you don’t really win— 
you just steal the winning from the others; 
and they really win even if they don’t get 
the biggest score, because they worked for 
what they got.’ 

“That little talk had more to do with 
the shaping of that boy’s character than 
any other hed ever had, so his mother 
told me. 

“Children crave recognition and praise. 
They want credit for their good qualities 
and good habits. There is something 
touching about it. They seldom fail to 
tell me, at Christmas time, how they have 
helped their mothers with the chores, or 
how well they have taken care of the toys 
I brought them last year. 


“TIXHERE’S a common belief that chil- 
dren are selfish; but I’ve found that 
they aren’t any more so than grown- 
ups. Indeed, I’ve been impressed by the 
generosity and the willingness of many 
children to sacrifice their own Christmas 
pleasures in order that some other member 
of the family might have a better present. 
“Hundreds of children have confided to 
me that money was scarce at home, and 
have told me to bring them just whatever 
I could spare, but please to bring a 
brother or a sister something specially 
nice. Many children insist on giving me 
money to send to some less fortunate 
child; and they make the gifts entirely 
without suggestions from their parents. 
I usually hand the money back to the 
mother secretly, unless she indicates she 
wants me to keep it and use it as the child 
desires. 

‘*This work, which is so full of smiles, 
often has its heart-breaking moments. 
Sometimes I am asked to go up to the 
street level outside, and I know what that 
means—some child, so crippled it cannot 
be brought down-stairs, wants to see 
Santa Claus. 

“Last Christmas a little girl was brought 
to me strapped to a board. Paralysis had 
robbed her of her vitality, but she was a 
cheerful little thing. I should judge she 
was about five or six years old. She 
couldn’t even move her hands, but she 
could smile, and she seemed so happy. 

“T didn’t know until afterward what a 
tragic event that was. The doctors had 
told the little girl’s parents that she had 
only a few more days to live, and in some 
way the little one heard about it. She 
asked to be taken to see Santa Claus. It 
was her dying request. The day before 
Christmas sHe ‘passed away. 
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for signs of Pyorrhea 


Just as the stability of a building is depend- 
ent upon its foundations, so healthy teeth 
depend upon healthy gums. 


Bleeding gums are the first sign of Pyor- 
rhea’s approach. Then they begin to recede 
and the healthy pink color gives place to a 
pale, whitish tint. Soon the teeth are 
loosened and the entire system fs affected, 
often causing many of the diseases of 
mid-life. 
Forhan’s For the Gums 1s a most effective 
agent in the fight against this disease. It 
contains just the right proportion of 
Forhan’s Astringent (as used by the dental 
profession) to neutralize oral poisons, and 
keep the gums in a firm, strong, healthy 
condition. Also, it cleans and whitens the 
teeth and keeps the mouth swect, clean and 
Even if you don’t care to 
discontinue your favorite dentifrice, at least 
start using Forhan’s once a day. 


wholesome. 


Be on your guard 


Forhan's is more than a tooth paste; it checks 
Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 
for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan's 
Forthe Gums. All druggists,35cand 60c intubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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4 out of 5 
e ° 

are victims 
The fight against Pyorrhea is 
a fight against overwhelming 
odds. Statistics prove that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger 


too—have Pyorrhea. ill 
you? 


Just as che stability of a 
building is dependent upon 
a firm foundation, so are 
healthy teeth dependent 
upon healthy gums 
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TRADE MARK 


“One day a mother and two little sons 
came into 2 toy department and bought 
a huge stack of toys. Why, if those 
youngsters even’ so much as looked at 
anything, into the stack it went. 

“Before she left, the mother brought 
the children over to me. She shook her 
finger at me and said, ‘Now, Santa Claus, 
you be sure to bring our things out earl 
to-morrow morning. Of course I pruinieed: 

“In less than an hour and a half that 
woman came rushing into the department 
sobbing and crying as if her heart would 
break. We never did get all the details of 
what had happened, but the principal 
thing was that, even while she had been 
shopping, financial disaster had overtaken 
her husband and he had lost every cent 
he had! 

“Evidently he had known for some 
time that he was near his financial limit, 
but he had kept it a secret from her until 
he found out she had obligated him to pay 
for a lot of toys. He sent her back to 
cancel the order. 

“She had bought enough to fill the back 
seat of a big automobile; but when she 
left the store a second time, all she had 
was two little cheap things. 

“I didn’t envy that woman the job of 
breaking the news to those two dis- 
appointed little ones. 


SYTHE children who suffer the greatest 
heartaches at Christmas are not the 
poverty-stricken children any more, as 
used to be the case. Charity organiza- 
tions are so efhcient these days that no 
really poor children are overlooked. 

“The children who really suffer are 
those in homes where there has been some 
bad luck, such as sickness or death or loss 
of the father’s job, something that has cut 
deep into the family funds. The family is 
too proud to let its real plight be known, 
and so the children suffer at Christmas 
time. Temporary poverty of this kind 1s 
ten times harder on a child than down- 
right poverty that has been fastened on a 
family for years. 

“Until I can get a cue from the father 
or mother as to just what the family’s 
condition is, I must be very careful in 
answering a child’s questions about pres- 
ents. I never promise anything, unless 
the parent indicates it’s all right to make 
the promise. If I’m not certain, I call 
attention to the millions of other children 
in the world, and simply promise to do 
the best I can.” 

“‘How did you happen to take up this 
work?”’ I asked Mr. era 

“The store wanted somebody with the 
proper build and the proper features (did 
you know Santa Claus’s racial history 
requires him to have blue eyes?) and they 
simply wished the job on me. 

“] hee no children of my own, and the 
thought of trying to entertain thousands 
of children nearly floored me; but times 
were hard then, and the pay was seventy- 
five cents an hour, half what I get now, so 
I undertook the job. 

““My greatest fear was that I wouldn't 
know what to do, but inside of half an 
hour I knew my greatest job was going to 
be to think up swift, convincing answers 
for swifter questions. And the joke of it 
is, I soon found that I got as much fun 
out of answering questions as the young- 
stérs got out of asking them.” 
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The Most Embarrassing Thing That Ever Happened to Me 101 


The Most Embarrass- 
ing Thing That Ever 
Happened to Me 


FIRST PRIZE 


My Coat Tails Got Caught in 
a Rising Curtain 


WAS manager of our college glee club, 
and we were opening our Christmas 
vacation tour. hile putting on my 
full-dress suit for the concert, I discovered 
that a buckle was missing in the back 
of my white vest. My accommodating 
hostess sought in vain for a small safety 
in to take the place of the buckle. 


inally, she brought me instead a huge | 


one that resembled a blanket pin. 

The concert was about to begin. The 
club members were arranged behind the 
curtain, ready for the first number. While 
they waited, ee to go before the curtain 
to announce a change in: our. program. 
In the anteroom a freshman stood ready 
to raise the curtain as soon:as he heard 
me conclude my announcement. - ' : 

I made my announcement, slipped be- 
hind the curtain, and started for my place 
m the club. My way led between the 
curtain and the grand piano, which stood 
upon the stage just about a foot from the 
curtain. I had to slide through that small 


a sideways. Unfortunately, I faced . 
t 


e piano and turned my back to the 
curtain. At that critical moment the 
freshman began to turn the windlass, the 
curtain began to rise, its roller swung 
against my legs, and I was pinned against 
the piano. 

The side of the stage obstructed the 
freshman’s view of the curtain, and he 
tugged serenely at his windlass, unaware 
that he was rolling the tails of my dress 
coat into the curtain! Up he rolled it, 
until he had exposed me to the armpits 
(blanket-pin and all!) to the view ee 
audience frantic with astonishment and 
mirth. The club members stood as if 
paralyzed. I had to call, ‘‘ Down! down!” 

The enthusiasm of our audience knew 
no bounds. We could have sung anything 
and been vigorously applauded. The 
boys in the club suggested that I do the 
stunt regularly, in order to win the favor 
of our audiences. But such enthusiasm 
is too expensive. I refused to pay the 
price. A.N. S. 


SECOND PRIZE 


I Nearly Robbed the Other 
Kids of a Good Time 


THEN I was a child, we had as a 
neighbor a dear old man whom we 
all called “‘Uncle Lewis.” We despoiled 
his strawberry bed, climbed his apple 
trees, and robbed his grape arbor, while 
he sat by and smiled. 
One Saturday morning in October I 
slipped through our garden fence into 
Ncle Lewis’s lot and over to a great 
hickory tree, which bore the finest nuts 
ave ever seen. 


O WONDER that every woman dreams of a Brambach 
as the gift of gifts—its tone is so beautiful, 'so reso- 
nant and so rich; it is so obviously suited to well- 


bred homes. | 


Few people realize that a Brambach requires no more 
space than an upright—and costs but little more. Yet, 
that is true. It is literally within everyone’s reach. 


During 102 years.of Brambach quality, this beautiful 
baby grand has come to mean everything that a fine 
oO piano can bring to your home. 


Every home deserves the beauty of a baby 
grand; this is your opportunity to own one. 
Payments may be arranged on termssurpris- 
ingly small. Just send the coupon for com- 
plete details:as well as a free paper pattern 
showing how little space a Brambach re- 
quires. Mail coupon today. 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
609 W. Sist St., New York City 


Please send me paper pattern 
showing size of the Brambach 


BABY GRAND 
O35 filih / Bs 
ks Name 

FE A thes 
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A Gift that 
Inspires Gratitude 


jor Father or Mother 
jforSon or Daughter 
forTeacher or 

jor Dearest Friend 


HIS Christmas 

Portable may be 

had in our handsome 

Christmas package 
without extra charge. 
For sale by over 5,000 
dealers and Reming- 
ton branches every- 
where. Easy payment 
terms, if desired. Write 
. for illustrated booklet, 
». “For You—For Every- 
% body’. Address De- 

partment 59. 
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REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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Suddenly, some demon of selfishness 
overcame me. I knew that we children 
would get the nuts as we always had 
done. But I wanted them all. I ran back 
for a basket and worked joyously as a lark 
for three or four hours, picking up nuts 
and carrying them to our attic. 

After dinner, Uncle Lewis came slowly 
over to our house. Catching sight of me 
he called, “‘ Nuts are falling, girlie. Run 
and call the other children and we'll have 
a nutting party.” 

My heart stood still. I felt utterly 
crushed as I realized the enormity of my 
crime. I had not only taken the nuts, | 
had also stolen the pleasure of a lovely 
October afternoon from Uncle Lewis and 
my half-dozen playmates. I stammered 
my thanks, and as soon as Uncle Lewis 
had turned away, I rushed to my mother, 
sobbing as if my heart would break. 

Quickly I poured out the whole miser- 
able story and as quickly she found the 
answer. We fairly made those nuts fly 
into the big clothes basket, slipped back 
through the fence and scattered them 
beneath the tree. Then I ran to do Uncle 
Lewis’s bidding. 

When the shadows grew long we chil- 
dren kissed Uncle Lewis good-by. As I 
trotted home with the little basket of nuts 
which was my rightful share, I was one of 
the happiest little girls alive. 

MRS. F. H. L. 


THIRD PRIZE 


I Had a Three-Alarm Fire 
in My Hip Pocket 


| 
| WHEN I have a little spurt of pros- 


perity I smoke cigars; when I feel 
young and frisky I smoke cigarettes; but 
when things are just so-so, I smoke a 
cheap pipe. 

One day not long ago I started down- 
town with that pipe in my mouth. When 
I left my street and turned into a busier 
one, I stuffed the pipe down in a hip 
pocket. 

As I walked, the pipe seemed to get 
warmer instead of cooler; but I thought 
nothing of it, until I smelled cotton burn- 
ing. Then I knew that some of my gar- 
ments which did not show were on frre. 

It was like one of these fires that break 
out between the ceiling and the roof— 
the firemen know it is there, but it is hard 
to get at. 

f I had only been in the privacy of my 
room, the thing would have been easy. 
But I was on a busy street, with cars 

assing every minute, and with people 
foskine at me as if they thought I had 
lost my mind. My first thought was to 
turn in an alarm, but I knew Fiala not 
wait until the fire department got there, 
sol about-faced, and started for home. 

Things were getting serious. Little 

uffs of smoke issued from my clothing as 
banned: and in spots the heat was intense. 
[ tried not to run, as I was afraid the draft 
would fan the smoldering fire into a blaze. 

Once I got in to my room, the fire was 
soon under control.- In checking up the 
damage, I found that my underwear was 

_a total loss; trousers would have to be 
hatf-soled, and fa number of minor burns 

otreated.) (And) there was not a dollar in- 
surance! © A.D 
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When Debt Comes in at the Door—, by MarGaret CuLKIN BANNING 


When Debt Comes 


in at the Door— 


(Continued from page 33) 


Mah Jong. He could see the red spots 
glowing in her cheeks—eagerness as well as 
rouge. Funny about Fanny. Everything 
was funny, but funny without humor. 

Mildred Winton passed, and rallied 
him. 

“Carl! What an awful score!” 

Mildred gave everybody a good time. 
She fought with her husband; she co- 
quetted with the man nearest to her; she 
provided all kinds of food and drink, and 
did it lavishly. There was no limit to her 
hospitality, as Fanny Marbury remarked 
on the way home. 

“Such a party, Carl! What do you 
suppose it cost them? That dinner alone 
was marvelous. I wish I could do things 
lake that. Mildred has such a lot of pep!” 

Carl was silent. 

**Don’t you think she’s fun?” 

“IT think she’s ghastly!” said Carl. 

“What on earth 1s the matter?’ asked 
Fanny, genuinely startled at last. 

“Nothing. I just hate that kind of 
women. Noisy, drinking, fighting women. 
Women that torture their husbands.” 

** My dear, look what she’s married to!’ 

“Oh, Idon’t know. Fred Winton wasn’t 
so bad when she married him. I know he 
wasn’t a heavyweight, but he was a pretty 
decent sort.” 

Fanny changed the subject. 

““You needn’t run the car in the ditch 
just because you didn’t have a good time,” 
she said coldly. 

Carl said something angry, to the effect 
that Fanny should hold her tongue. He 
said it in the tone which he had thought 
he would never use again to Fanny. 

Fanny didn’t answer back. She never 
got shrewish. She slid over to the extreme 
edge of the car, and sat there in icy silence 
until they reached home. 


f Iiesans did not speak to each other again 
that night. Under her shaded reading 
lamp, Fanny curled up in bed and con- 
centrated on a magazine story. She had 
read the story while Carl was away, and 
now she only looked at the page, and 
thought of what a mess things were. 

She heard Carl moving about down- 
stairs. WhenCarlwascheerful, hewhistled. 
When he was like this, he didn’t. He 
trudged about the house now as if he hated 
the place. 

Funny, thought Fanny drearily. Last 
night, lying here alone, 1t had seemed so 
easy to manage everything. She had been 
sure that she wouldn’t let this sort of 
situation occur again. She had thought, 
as she lay awake in the still house, of what 
a dear Carl was, and always had been, and 
of how she had seemed to get out of the 
way of telling him so in this last year. He 
had seemed so close and so generous and 
so loving as she thought of him, and she 
had intended to be so good to him. 

Then he had tramped in this morning, 
all unshaven and prickly, thinking more 
of the ducks than he did of her, trailing 
the horrible, bloody things around so that 
she couldn’t even kiss him. He certainly 
didn’t want to be alone with her, so she 
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EXTEND the life and service of your sheet metal work by using 
a more enduring material. It is a well established fact that an 
alloy of copper and steel gives maximum wear and rust-resist- 
ance. The recognized leaders in the galvanized sheet world are 


BEST AAp ALVANIZED SHEETS 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel GALVANIZED SHEETS 
FORMED ROOFING PRODUCTS 


Black Sheets for all Purposes 


AUTOMOBILE SHEETS—SPECIAL SHEETS 
TIN AND TERNE PLATES 


Apollo Galvanized Sheets, made continuously since 1884, are 
the best known Galvanized Sheets produced. An additional 
factor for permanence has been added in Apollo-Keystone 
grade by the use of Keystone Copper Steel for the base metal. 
This copper-steel alloy is particularly adapted for roofing, 
siding, gutters, spouting, flumes, culverts, tanks, metal lath, 
and all sheet metal work requiring highest rust-resistance. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Write us relative to your require- 
ments for Sheet and Tin Mill Products. Send for Facts booklet. 


Sheet eAGll Products 3 we hy 


Black Sheets for al! parposea, Apollo « , >: 
and Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Gal- «\.-2. ~, 
vanized Sheets, Culvert and Tank Stock, RA ere 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, \.\°” 
Special Sheets for Stamping, Automo- iy\ -9 E’ /} Plates, Black Plate for all purposes: 
bile Sheets, Electrical Sheets,Stoveand — "\ .™ ‘77 Enameling Stock, Stove Pipe and El- 
A NAY "bow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, eto. 


w 


eManufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DistRictT SALES OFFICES 
New Orleans New York 


Weliidii du 


American Coke and American Charcoal 
! Bright Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, Ameri- 
’ can Old Style and American Numethodd 
j Roofing Terne Plates, MF Roofing Tin 


Range Sheets, Barre] and Keg Stock,etc. 


Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRopucts Co., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Oo., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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‘To correct 4 common 
hair troubles: 


{4 simple treatments } 


Four common conditions tend 
to rob the hair of its youthful 
lustre and vitality. Yet, as a 
general rule, these conditions 
will yield to thoughtful intel- 


lige nt care. 


But what 1s intelligent care 
of the hair? 


We outline below 4 simple 
and common-sense Packer treat- 
ments— based on the best modern 
thought in the care of the hair. 


Packer’s Tar Soap, the basis of 
these treatments, 1s as safe, mild 
and yet efficient a shampoo soap 
ascan be made. Forabouta half 
century it has been recommend- 
ed by foremost physicians spe- 
cializing in the care of the hair 
and scalp. 


Outlined below are 4 simple ways to 
correct the g¢ most common hair troubles. 


for DANDRUFF 


Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 75 % of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff need not result in serious conse- 
quences if carefully and properly treated. The 
Packer Method of treatment, based on modern 
thought, will be found in the booklet which 
comes with each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for OILY hair 


Too oily hair is produced by an over activity 
of the oil glands. A special treatment for 
oily hair, including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for FALLING hair 


for DRY hair 


Successful shampooing removes the accumula- 
tions of surface oil from the scalp. This 
makes the hair seem dry at first but this dry- 
ness is temporary and only noticeable fur a 
day or two. If dryness persists it is probably 
due to inactivity of the oil glands—a condition 
requiring special care and treatment. You will 
find an authoritative treatment for dry hair 
in the booklet packed with each cake of 
Packer's Tar Soap. 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer 
treatment for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair 
(you will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each cake of Packer's 
Tar Soap). If, however, the regular use of 
this Packer treatment does not stup the loss 
of your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you see a scalp specialist. 


Sample and Book 10c 


For 10c we will send a generous sample of Packer’s Tar Soap and our Book, “ How to 
Care for the Hair and Scalp,”’ containing scores of reliable facts and hints helpful in 
keeping your hair healthy and good looking. Address The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Dept. 86-L, Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. (Print your name and address, to 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


with each cake 
Now 


Whatto do for dry hair. 
How co treat oily hair. 
bach-cike Modern dandruff 
in a metal 
soap box 


treatment. 
How to massage. 
What to do for falling 
hair. 
These and many. other 
IMportant quesuons an- 
swered in the informatrve 
booklet packed with each 
cake. 


had decided not to throw over the Winton 
dinner, as she had half planned to do last 
night. 

Carl was tired, and fell asleep quickly. 
Fanny remarked his silhouette, lying 
sternly in his own bed, and then she heard 
that irritating slow breath which meant 
that Carl, full of air and hunter’s weari- 
ness, had gone to sleep. He could rest, 
she thought bitterly, while she lay miser- 
ably awake. Her mind twirled on between 
the thought of the duck dinner, and the 
dress she had bought for the Assembly. 
Things did cost so much, and she felt so 
tired, and unable to handle everything. 


AT LAST she sighed and pulled out her 

A light; but even in the darkness her 
mind kept running on. Whatayjobthis din- 
ner would be! Well, she was in for it now. 
You had to pay your debts, didn’t you? 
Carl would say one shouldn’t have debts, 
she supposed. But Carl had come to the 

oint where he was absolutely unsocial. 
bid he think she enjoyed seeing those 
people all the time? All the women were 
richer and better dressed than she was. 
Anyway, they were tiresome. 

T he morning brought them both that 
slight feeling of soreness which 1s left from 
an overnight quarrel. Gallantly, and with 
a sense of deep-rooted virtue, each of them 
made overtures for peace, which only ag- 
gravated their self-rghteousness. They 
talked on those cold and impersonal sub- 
jects which indicate armed neutrality. 
Chen Carl intimated that he was going 
hunting again. He had not intended to, 
but somehow the memory of those few 
clear, happy days lured him back. 

“I chink maybe I'll gouptoold Leecher’s 
lodge for Saturday and Sunday, if you 
don’t mind, Fanny. I’ve a standing invi- 
tation there, and it may be good shooting.” 

Fanny did mind. She hated being left 
alone on week-ends. So she said, stifty 

‘Of course, go along. The dinner is on 
Thursday, day after to-morrow. Why 
don’t you go Frida ee 

‘Maybe I will, if [can get away. What 
can | do for your dinner?” 

“It’s not my dinner,” said Fanny tcily; 
‘it’s our dinner—an absolutely necessary 
affair, if we aren’t to be in debt to every- 
one in town.” 

‘‘We seem to manage that without 
giving a party,’ retorted Carl, and so 
they were off again. 

anny retreated into her fortress of 
silence and chill. She worked vigorously 
after Carl had left for town, and things 
moved—for Fanny was competent as well 
as handsome. 

It was almost noon, when, being out of 
a defhnite occupation and full of the herce 
energy that accompanied her mental dis- 
turbance, she discovered the confusion in 
the closet that held Carl’s hunting things. 
Also, that it smelled of bacon and woods, 
and oil and guns, and musty leather. One 
by one she carried the things out to the 
clothes roll to sun and air—sweaters, camp 
clothes, mackinaws—turning the pockets 
inside out, and dislodging threads of to- 
bacco and forgotten handkerchiefs. 

There was Carl's old green jersev 
sweater, the one he had worn when they 
had taken the camping trip just after they 
were married and which he still clung to. 
It,was dirty and frayed, but it reminded 
Fanny of the) fun they had had on that 
trip. Such quiet, such agreement—such 
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“These _ prices 
apply in U. S. 
only. 


that stand 
Cash Register 


working to make the best cash registers in the 
world, to be sold at the lowest prices. 

The giant factories behind them are a monu- 
ment to their success—a guarantee of the per- 
manence of their work. 


While, in every quarter of the earth, repre- 
sentatives of The National Cash Register Com- 
pany are daily meeting the business world, 
studying business problems with business men, 
blazing the way for ever greater achievement. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


National Cash Registers—$75, 
$100, $125, $150 and up. 


Cash Registers 
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102 stores 
in 75 cities 


¥ Style S281D 
an Scotch Grain 
Oxford—$5 
Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


Style 237 
Light Shade 
Russia Calfskin 
Lace Shoe—$5 
Wingfoot 

rubber heels 


. ‘THE 
He mover 


Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Step into a Hanover Store 
and try on a pair of the sea- 
son’s finest offerings in shoes. 
You'll be amazed that shoes 
of such elegance, style and 
quality can be bought for so 
little as Five Dollars. If 
there’s no Hanover Shoe Store 
near you, write for catalog. 


The Hanover Shoe 
Hanover, Pa.’ 


SS 
Style LM201 ~~ 
Little Men's Light ~~ 
Shade Russia 


Lace Shoe—$3 

Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little 
Men are strong, good-looking and 
comfortable. $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 
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understanding. Well, Carl had changed. 
He had taken to going off alone on his 
trips when she had been unable to go, that 
year when they had lost the first baby, 
and she had had to be so quiet for a long 
while. She had never gone with him again, 
and that was six years ago now. 

Fanny didn’t sentimentahize much. She 
had quite lost the mood of those early 
days. Sheonly knew that the green sweater 
disturbed her, and so she handled it roughly 
and turned its. pockets inside out. . 

There fell out a piece of paper which 
she noticed, but did not pick up until she 
had pinned everything on the line. Then, 
as she went back into the house through 
her little walled garden, she saw the paper 
lying on the ground and picked it up to 
throw away, glancing at it casually. 

She read—and flushed, and smiled a 
strange, unused, embarrassed smile. Then, 
folding it in her hand, she carried it inside 
the house and read it again, sitting on the 
divan in front of the empty fireplace, and 
looking at the paper as if it told her many 
things. 

It was covered with Carl’s handwriting, 
and the first four lines were irregularly 
written 1n pencil, some pressed down as if 
the lead had been dug into the paper while 
he thought of his next word. There were 
four lines of verse which Carl, in the mood 
of Keats disturbed by his Fanny but ador- 
ing her, had written. It was not very good 
poetry. Fanny recognized the labored 
style, and the unconsciously stolen phrases. 
It was clumsy, emotional verse of the sort 
he had written once or twice before they 
were married, and once afterward. But 
it was devoted. It was dedicated im- 
plicitly to a love. 


A the four lines the verse stopped; 
and the writing went on as if the 
thought of Fanny had suggested other 
things. The very handwriting changed 
from the sprawl of composition to the neat 
script of an accountant. 


It read: 
By 10th. ... House bills ....... hee’ $300.00 
By 15th. ...Fanny’s personal bills.... 150.00 
By 20th....Fur coat payment....... 150.00 
Balance Pepper bill ..... 300.00 
$900.00 


Estimated Receipts, $700 


And then he had tried it again. This 
time he had decided to pay half of the 
balance on the Pepper bill, and $75 on 
Fanny’s fur coat. - 

The crumpled page of writing paper 
lay in Fanny's lap; an she gazed at it 
with her little rouged under lip drawn in 
until her teeth closed down on it, and her 
small inscrutable face deep in concen- 
tration. That page meant things to Fanny 
—she was no bol, 

It meant that Carl had broken off the 
poem to her, because she no longer was 
first his wife or sweetheart—but primarily 
an expense account; that every thought of 
her trailed back to bills, to costs. She 
straightened out the edges of the paper, 
and meditated. Even since he had made 
out that account in the camp there was 
the new red flannel, and the new evening 
dress, and the dinner at the club. — 

She thoughtagain, defensively, “You've 
got to pay vour debts.” But the little 
lines of heures reminded her thatthey were 
debts too, while at the top of the page, in 


the distorted verse, was the biggest debt 


of all—the debt to love that Carl had teen 
trying to pay that night in the cabin when 
he wrote the lines, possibly beside some 
hreplace while the i men were playing 
cards. 

Carl was like that. There was, and 
Fanny knew it, a great vein of trouble- 
some sentiment in him, the sentiment that 
had never had much of an outlet except 
during the first year or so of their mar- 
rage. 

“So I mean just bills now,” thought 
Fanny. 


Rs. J. F. PEPPER'S butler opened 

the door of carved oak which gave 
entrance tothe Pepper mansion toconfront 
a young woman in a short fur coat, and a 
small smart hat, and with a manner which 
even the butler recognized as good in its 
mixture of informality and authority. 

“T’m sorry Mrs. Pepper isn’t in,”” said 
the young woman; “but will you please 
tell her thac Mrs. Marbury left these 
ducks? And that Mr. and Mrs. Marbury 
have been called out of the city, and are 
obliged to cancel their dinner to-morrow 
night. We are so sorry.” 

"The butler took the message. and the 
tribute of game. They were handsome 
mallards, held by the feet and with a gay 
red ribbon at their throats. He Bowed: 

Mildred Winton saw Fanny coming, 
and went to the door herself. 

‘Hello, darling,” she said; ““what have 


- you got there,-for heaven’s sake?”’ - 


‘Ducks,’ announced Fanny “And, by 
the way, our dinner’s off. Carl’s been 
called out of town. But I thought you’d 
like a duck anyway. Terribly sorry.” 

“Fred won't mind. He loves to eat 
ducks at home, so he can take them up in 
his hands and pick the bones greasily. 
He’ll bless you forever for not cramping 
his style with a large dinner. What's the 
matter? Anybody dead?” 

“No— business,” Fanny told her 
blichely. ‘Carl just couldn't postpone it.” 

And so on. It wasn’t easy, and Fanny 
had known that it wouldn’t be, from the 
moment she tried to get her ducks from 
the club, over the ill-humor of the steward. 
He had not liked this disarrangement of 
plans, and Fanny knew that he would be 
irritable to deal with for some time. Still, 
she didn’t expect to have much to do with 
the club in the immediate future. 

She had planned the distribution of the 
ducks are. giving two apiece to the 
hfteen couples who mattered most to 
Fanny. Her other guests she had dealt 
with apologetically over the telephone. 
They were all very pleasant about it; but 
as she made her last explanation, Fanny 
was melancholy at the thought of that 
unborn dinner which should have been 
such a masterpiece. 

It was four o’clock. Seven of the nine 
remaining birds lay on the floor of the car. 
Vhe two others had been given to the 
maid to prepare. Fanny turned her car 
and drove out of the wealehy district. 
across the river into one of the old suburbs. 
There, in front of the house where Carl's 
parents lived, she took out the rest of her 
plunder. ; . 

“How nice of you to come way ort 
here, Fanny. How are you. anyway: And 
look at the ducks!” said Mrs. Marbury 


warmly. “But Fanny, you're robbing 
yu You should keep these, and 
vave a party!’ 
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Section of Firestone 


Gum-Dipping Units 


ee 


tm 


“I Would Like to Have You See How 
We Gum-Dip Our Cords” 


I wonder how many car owners actually 
know that the greatest enemy to tire life is 
heat, created by internal friction, which not 
only weakens the fabric, but softens the 
rubber and causes blowouts and tire failures. 

The earlier type of tire—the fabric—was 
of a tightly-woven construction that was ex- 
tremely difficult to insulate with rubber. 
The cord tire—a later development—per- 
mitted much greater insulation of the cords 
because of its more open construction. This 
materially reduced friction and internal heat 
and doubled the tire mileage. 

Firestone chemists and engineers felt that 
if they could find a way to insulate and 
impregnate every fiber of every cord with 


@ Firesto 


rubber, they could further increase tire life 
and such a method was found which we 
have called ““Gum-Dipping.” 

I wish every car owner could see how we 
carry out this extra process in our special 
Gum-Dipping plants, and see the Gum- 
Dipped cords before they are sent to the 
tire factories for the usual process of cal- 
endering. You would then understand why 
Gum-Dipped Cords are the choice of the 
largest users of tires. 

Firestone dealers— familiar with Gum- 
Dipping and its advantages—will gladly ex- 
plain to you how thousands of extra miles 
are built into Firestone tires by our exclu- 


sive method. KEK 


President : 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THETR’ ‘OWN ' RUBBER 
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A Christmas gift 
for pipe-smoking 
bank presidents 
—and others 


What better example of the true Christ- 
mas spirit than this letter of Mr. Johnson, 
a Nebraska bank president: 


Larus & Bro. Co. | 
Richmond, Virginia 


Gentlemen: 


One of my customers presented me, at 
Christinas time, with a tale paiidl tin of 
Edgeworth, out of appreciation for services 
rendered in probating his father's estate. 

In thanking him for the gift I told him 
that it appesled to me for two reasons—the 
spirit in which it was given, and the fact 
that he remembered the kind of smoking 
tobacco T have used for the past ten years, 
Heomade use of an expression which will 
interes? you and which appealed to me. 


The expression used was, “Us fellows 
who smoke Kdgeworth never forget one 
another.”’ 


Very truly yours, J. V. Johnson 


Of course in this case, Edgeworth hap- 
pened to be the recipient’s ten-year favor- 
ite tobacco. But in other cases the gift 


serves as a happy introduction to Edge- 
worth. 


To make it 
still easier for 
‘‘us fellows 
who smoke 
Edgeworth 
never to forget 
one another,” 
the 16 - ounce 
lass humidor 
jar and the 8- 
ounce tin are 
provided at 
Christmas 
«time with ap- 
propriate 
wrappings. 
- Each size con- 
tains Edge- 
worth Ready- 

Rubbed and is 
packed in a decorated gift carton printed in 
colors. 

Please ask your tobacco dealer for the 
Edgeworth Christmas packages. If he 
will not supply you, we gladly offer the 
following service to you: 

Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, 
and 75c for each 8-ounce tin to be shipped, 
also a list of the names and addresses of 
those you wish to remember, with your 
Lersonal greeting card for each friend. 

We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, all 
delivery charges prepaid. 

Personal: If you are not personally 
acquainted with Edgeworth send your 
name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 3L South 2Ist Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. We willsend you free samples— 
generous helpings both of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pock- 
et-size packages, in handsome humidors, 
holding a pound, and also in several 
handy in-between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
Jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
giadly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 
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Fanny looked at the ducks ruefully. 

“*No—these are for you. Carl specially 
wants you to have them.” 

Mrs. Marbury looked her daughter-in- 
law over. 

“IT haven’t seen you in ages, Fanny. 
How are you? You look a little thin. Sure 
you're not overdoing?” 


QANNY felt shaky at the kindliness. In 
the groups in which she moved usually, 
no one cared whether or not she was over- 
doing. Everyone she knew complained 
about being “‘half-dead”’ all the time, but 
no one seemed to have any real concern 
for the fatigue of anyone else. Even Carl 
never worried about her. He took her 
gayety for natural spirit, and the spirit for 
granted. 

“Oh, [I’m splendid,” she said; ‘never 
better.” 

“Why don’t you stay for dinner? Let 
me telephone Carl.” 

Fanny would not. She was impatient 
even of all this kindness. But it left her 
somewhat tremulous as she proceeded 
down-town again. The ducks were dis- 
posed of. Now, before she met Carl, there 
was another errand. 

She glanced regretfully at the long box 


on the seat beside her. It was such a love 


of a dress, and such a bargain. 
The manager of Marie’s protested 
volubly. 


‘I'm sorry,” said Fanny; “but the 


dress wasn’t altered for me, and it hasnve- 


been out of the shop three days...So, ac- 
cording to your own rules, you-can take it 
back. You can credit my account with it.” 

“But such a lovely dress! A model— 
and at that price—” > 

Fanny cut him off temperamentally. 

“T know. But if I don’t like it,-I don’t 
want it. I should never be happy in, that 
dress.” 

On the way out of the shop she met 
Eleanor Peasley, sitting discontentedly 
before a mirror, while a girl displayed 
endless dresses to please her fidgety 
taste. 

“Hello, Fanny. Tell me what you 
think of this? Would it be becoming?” 

“It’s good,” said Fanny; “‘but you ask 
them to show you the orchid dress I just 
returned. It’s exactly right for you.” 


& 


That was the biggest sacrifice, for she 
knew that the orchid gown was made in 


heaven for herself, and that Eleanor 
Pcasley would uselessly wear it to dis- 
play a fattening neck. As Fanny stepped 
acain into her car, she felt more tired dean 
ever. It was late enough now to get Carl 
and go home. When he heard what she 
had done, he would be sorry for her. He'd 
comfort her and praise her, and they would 
go away for a few davs and think tt all 
over talk things out. 


ALL that was in her mind, yet as she 

came nearer to Carl's ofhce building, 

her growing emotion was checked by em- 

barrassment. She couldn’t show him that 

paper. She couldn’t tell him chat she had 
read his verse. 

Carl seemed strained as he came out of 
theofhce to join her, city-tired and harassed. 
He knew, as he looked at Fanny, that she 
was smart, and that all the men who 
passed by admired her—but he was not at 
all sure that he could afford a wife for 
other people to admire. He was_afraid 
of Fanny and she of him, so they started 


home ts silence, Fanny yielding the wheel 
to him. 

They had reached that tragic married 
impasse when neither man nor woman 
dares to speak for fear of starting trouble. 

Fanny began at last, and started it. 
They were nearing home, and she wanted 
to Lreak her news. 

“You know that new dress I told you 
about, Carl?” 

“T suppose I will know about it when 
the bill comes in,” said Carl, rather dis- 
avreeably. 

It was hard to conciliate such a manner. 
lanny’s own took on some asperity. 

‘I don’t see why you take that tone.” 
she said. “You don't know what [’'m going 
to say.” 

“T can guess. I’ve no doubt the dress 
is charming, Fanny. But I wish you 
wouldn’t remind me of that bill until I've 
caught up a lictle on the old ones.” 

‘Well,’ began Fanny, and stopped. 
How could she tell him what she had been 
trying to do? It wasn’t in Fanny to fling 
her sweetness at aman hunched so gloomily 
over hts automobile wheel. A mess, lice 
‘everything else, she thought dully. 

“When are you going to the country?” 
she began again. 

‘“‘T don’t think I'll go. I’ve got to stick 


on the job this week.”’ 


“Burt,” said Fanny desperately, ‘you 
said that you were gong.” 

“T've changed my mind,” he told her 
shortly:+ “Besides, if L shot a deer you 
might want to. have a barbecue, and it 
would be too expensive!” . - 

There was a2 horrid raw feeling of tears 
in Fanny’s throat, but she was angry, too, 
at- the injustice. It was the anger that 
showed. satay ; 

Youdon’tappreciateanything. What's 
the use2”’ she said. 

‘*T appreciate a whole lot of things, like 
bank-accounts and bills, that are quite out 


of your line, Fanny.” 


EE WAS dreadful, going home like that, 
entering their common house in that 
stiff silence which they both so_ hated. 
Carl left the car in front. 

“May need it later.” he remarked, and 
_Fanny knew that she might look forward 
to one of the lonesome, isolated evenings 
that followed a disagreement like this. 

Then they sat down to dinner, and the 
maid broug tin the ducks. 

‘“ Ducks!” said Carl, brightening a little. 
‘You did save out some then, didn’t you? 
That was nice.” 

Fanny did not answer. She wasn’t go 
ing to tell him, she thought bitterly. 

He served her half a duck, and it lay on 
her plate untasted. She found, in all 
honesty, that she couldn’t touch it. She 
never wanted to see a duck again. 

It was obvious that she wasn’t eating. 
Carl looked sidewise at her, to see her 
playing with a lettuce salad, and knew 
that she was sulky. It spoiled his dinner 
as well as hers. [To-morrow night, at the 
club, she’d be gay enough, when there 
were a lot of men around jollying her up 
about the clothes he had to pay for. Tren 
she could eat her dinner. 

“Saving vour appetite for to-morrow 
night, evidently,” he commented, looking 
in her direction. 

She met his glance with a queer look. If 
he had\beenjdecent, she could have told 
him, she knew. But there was no way to 
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Choo sing, 
Her Gift” 


(advice to young men) 


cA ppropriateness 
means everything. Costs noth- 
ing. Remember, too, the test is 
not your pleasure in buying, 
but her delight in receiving the 
gift. Only flowers will give her 
that breathless joy. They carry 
a message. They are always 
appropriate, 


2," 


e 


Ordering flowers delivered by 
telegraph is very simple. You 
leave the order and the address. 
You pay for the flowers, plus the 
cost of the wire. Thatis all. Your 
florist does everything for you. 


ON YOUR’ BIRTHDAY .SEND MO*HEYRICPBEOWERS 
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Che Gnduring 
Beauty 
of Rock of Hges 
Barre Granite 


IME and the elements 

can no more change a 
memorial built of Rock of | 
Ages Barre Granite than 
they can change the rock- 
bound Vermont hills from 
which it is quarried. 


The memory of loved 
ones will be preserved for 
all time if your family me- 
morial is fashioned in Rock 
of Ages Barre Granite. It 
takes a brilliant polish —or 
in hammered finish its nat- 
ural blue-gray color makes 
it distinctive. 


Mark Every Grave 


With Rock of Ages Barre Granite 


Request our Certificate of Per- 
fection when ordering from your 
local memorial dealer. It pro- 
tects you against inferior ma- 
terials. 


Write for Booklet “A” 


BOUTWELL, | 


MILNE & VARNUM 
CORPORATION 


Quarriers Rock of Ages Barre Granite 


MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 


tell him that the dinner plans were aban- 
doned, without hinting at those rushes of 
feeling that had made her give it up. And 
that she could not do. 

He thought, after he left the house that 
night, that he had been unnecessarily 
harsh. It was strange that he could always 
feel that way as soon as he left Fanny. 
But her presence seemed to aggravate his 
worries—or was it his fear that Fanny 
was slipping away from him and that he 
couldn't hold her, at least not with his 
present income. 

There was nothing much to do, only 
an evening to spend awav from home. 
Carl had never taught himself to be cleverly 
riotous, nor did he know how to be sod- 
denly amused. He went to see a boxing 
match and crowded up to the ring with 
all the others. In the middle of it, he 
found himself thinking of what Fanny had 
said about prize fights. Impatiently he 
shook off the thought of her, as well as he 
could, and stayed through the match. 


T WAS half past ten. He could go home 

now and straight to bed, without having 
to meet more of Fanny’s cold silence. She 
would be in bed, ‘resting for to-morrow, 
no doubt. He turned the car for home 
and then, remembering that he had no 
cigarettes, stopped at the Majestic Hotel. 

In the lobby of the Majestic a group of 
Fanny’s friends were going into the grill 
to dance, and they saw him before he had 
a chance to retreat. 

‘“‘Come on and dance,” called Mildred 
Winton; “you don’t want to go home yet. 
We need extra men.” 

He shook his head, smiling, as the four 
or five couples pressed him. 

“Where's Fanny?” 

“*She’s home.” 

“Resting up for her trip, I suppose.” 

“Too bad you cheated us out of that 
dinner,” said Matthew Peasley, with his 
fat, cordial smile; “ but business 1s business, 
I suppose.” 

‘To tell you the truth, I’d sooner have 
had the ducks at home,’ Winton said 
loudly. ‘‘That’s mv idea of a duck dinner. 
They were great little birds, Carl. You 
sure can hunt.” 

“What ducks?” asked Carl. 

Fred Winton began to laugh. 

*Didn’e Fanny tell you she gave the 
ducks away when you called off the din- 
ner? My lord, he thinks they’re in storage 
waiting for him, guess, when he gets back 
from his trip. Say, you better get a line 
on Fanny!” 

Itoccurred to Carl that things were hap- 
pening about which he knew nothing, and 
that it was a good time to pretend that 
he did. 

“Well—eglad you liked them,” he said, 
with an effort at getting in the game; “‘l’ve 
hardly had a glimpse of Fanny all day— 
that’s the trouble. She's been busy.” 

* Tell hes, when vou see her, that I got 
that dress she took back,” said Mrs. 
Peasley. “I’m crazy about it. It must 
have looked a lot better on her than it did 
on me, though. I think she was a fool to 


give it up, don’t you, Carl? Why didn’t 
you make her keep it?” 

“Didn’t know about it,” said Carl. 
“What dress?” 

‘Oh, you’ve probably never seen it. It 

was anew one. Just tell her that I bought 
it. 
Mrs. Peasley’s light, inconsequent voice 
seemed to pursue Carl down the steps of 
the hotel after he had got rid of them all. 
He didn’t get it. Fanny had been up to 
something. She'd given away the ducks 
and called off her party—and returned her 
dress— Lord, she’d started to say some- 
thing about a dress to-night and hadn't 
gone on with it. A vague memory of why 
she hadn’t gone on came back to him. 
What an amazing series of stunts! There 
could be only one reason for it. Why, 
poor little Fanny! He’d hounded her into 
it. No wonder she was cross to-night. 
He’d go home and tell her what a brick 
she was— 

But when he came within sight of his 
house there was the old familiar let-down, 
the old embarrassment creeping back. 
Carl felt it come, as consciously as if it 
had been an enemy, and consciously he 
girded himself against it. No matter what 
she said, no matter how cross she was— 
he must somehow get past this impasse 
to what lay behind it, if anything did. 

Only the lantern porch light was glim- 
mering for him. He went up-stairs softly, 
and the crack of light under her shut door 
showed that Fanny was still up. Carl 
hesitated, wondering, fearing that in the 
morning the mood would be gone. Then 
he went in. 


ANNY was asleep, though the lamp on 

_ the table by her bed still burned under 
its yellow Chinese shade. She looked very 
still and mysterious, her small face more 
shut into itself than ever. He stood be- 
side her, lifting her hand, and a paper fell 
from it, the paper that poor Fanny had 
hung on to after she went to sleep. It 
might have been a designed way of telling 
him, or an accident. Carl did not know. 

He looked at the paper—first at the 
verse, and then at the accounting which 
was its unfortunate companion—and all 
his embarrassments and grudges seemed 
to burn away. 

“Fanny,” he called softly, ‘‘dear litele 
Fanny—” 

She woke easily, but because she had 
gone to sleep unhappily there were sudden 
tears in her eyes as she saw him and tried 
to speak. 

“T know all said Carl. 
“Everything!” 

“Don’t think of me that way,”’ she 
begged, “just as an obligation, a kind of 
over-due bill. I can be something more. 
if you only give me half a chance. I'll 
help vou with the debts!” 

Carl's vein of sentiment ran very deep. 
although his verse was bad, and he bent 
close to her, grateful for her softness. 

** There’s just one debt I can never pay 
now, Fanny. That’s my debt of love tu 
you!” 


‘THE Sunset Derby” is a fiction story that you should not miss. It is packed 
with emotion and action; it will make you sit up very straight and perhaps 
will bring a little moisture to your eyes. For this is the story of a discarded and 
mistreated old race horse who, in an hour of-crisis, came grandly to the rescue 
of a young girl and a young boy, who had befriended him. And it is the story, 
too, of the courage put into that nerve-shattered boy by the gallant old horse. 
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The Most Remarkable Man I Have 


- Ever Known 
(Continued from page 15) 


I saw Doctor Kellogg trying to ride his 
bievcle around this narrow, winding path, 
a stunt permissible only for a trained trick 
evelist. The doctor fell many times and 
was In imminent danger of a serious acci- 
dent; but he persisted in trying to ride 
around the fountain. When I protested 
against any further attempts at such a 
circus feat, he said, ‘I make myself do 
hard things. It is good discipline, and 
we need it.’”’ 

“When I was twelve, I got a chance to 
go to school all winter,” continued Doc- 
tor Kellogg. ‘This chance came because 
the pastor of the local church said that if 
the Lord was going to come soon and end 
the world, he would be more pleased if 

e found the children in school.” 

‘‘When school was out in the spring,” 
the doctor went on, ‘‘the pastor visited 
my father’s store one day. While there, 
he picked me up and swung me around 
like a ball bat, and then said to my father: 

**T hear that little Johnny its a smart 
boy. I'd Itke for him to come into my 
shop and learn printing.” He owned the 
local paper too. 

‘“T jumped at the chance. It meant 
an unlimited opportunity to read and 
learn something new. And, as I told you, 
I had become possessed with the thought 
of those children I had seen coming by the 
schoolhouse. 

‘*T must prepare to help the children— 
help the boys and girls who haven't a 
chance,’ kept ringing in my ears day and 
night. I thought learning the printer's 
trade would help me to help them. 


7 M Y FATHER consented to this plan. 

4” 4 7 had not been there long before I 
saw many mistakes in the paper. So I used 
to slip in and get the first form sheet they 
had run off the press, and mark all the 
errors. Pretty soon they made me proof 
reader. Then the printers began to com- 
plain that they had so many corrections 
to make, even when they followed copy, 
that I was put into the editorial depart- 
ment to get the copy correct to begin with. 
So at fifteen I was almost editing the 
entire paper. 

“TL lefe this the next vear, however, and 
went to teaching school. Part of the time 
I attended a normal school. It was here 
that I got hold of my guiding rule of life: 
Find Nature’s cay, and folloce her. 

‘T had been reading some lectures by 
Svivester Graham—the man who in- 
vented Graham flour. Graham's theories, 
of course, were crude; but what impressed 
me was that he always appealed to 
nature. It became a ruling passion with 
me—the belief that there was in every- 
thing one best way, nature’s way. 

“When I came to teach, I got hold of 
a book by Margaret Fuller. She was the 
hrst apostle in America of Froebel’s 
kindergarten methods. It was the natural 
method. That attracted me. In the 
summer my father asked me to begin 
teaching my vounger brothers and sisters. 
So T got them and several other children, 
and set up a kindergarten in our house— 


I hardly realized it was a kindergarten. 
I just aimed to teach them the way they 
naturally wanted to learn. For instance, 
I made maps of the world in the garden, 
so they could walk over the whole world. 
Their progress was astonishing. 

“At the end of that summer, I went 
back to normal school, and while there I 
got a telegram from my father. He 
wanted me to come home. An elder 
brother of mine had studied medicine, and 
had persuaded my father that I ought to 
become a doctor. I fought against the 
idea until I happened to think, ‘That will 
help me prepare to help boys and girls 
who haven't a chance.’ 

“But even after I got into the medical 
school, I had no definite idea of ever 
practicing. 


“WHILE I was studying mecicine at 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, and 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, I was called on 
to edit, as a side line, a journal called 
‘Good Health,’ which was run tn connec- 
tion with the old Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium—at that time a sort of water-cure 
institution, with only a few patients. The 
journal was full of fads and whimsies; 

ut [ took it with me and edited it, and 
tried to make it a scientific journal. That 
was fifty-three years ago last April. I 
have got out every number since. 

**T have also served on the Michigan 

State Board of Health, under four dif- 
ferent governors, and, speaking of age,” 
Doctor Kellogg smiled, “‘1 am the oldest 
living member of the American Public 
Health Association. Dr. Stephen B. 
Smith, who died a year or two ago at the 
age of ninety-nine, was the oldest member 
then. 
“*T wonder what young men and women 
would think nowadays of getting through 
college as cheaply as I did,” Doctor 
Kellogg continued. ‘‘When I got to New 
York for my medical course, the first 
thing I did was to buy a barrel of apples 
and a barrel of crackers made with Gra- 
ham flour. For breakfast I allowed myself 
seven crackers and two apples. Once in 
a while I would indulge myself in a potato, 
which I would bake in the fire at night 
while I was working. Occasionally, also, 
I had some oatmeal gruel __ Besides that, 
I had one coconut a week. 

““[ was experimenting; and I gained 
seventeen pounds. I was never in hettet 
health. I was happy, and had a clear 
head. The total cost was, I believe, not 
over sixteen cents a day.” 

“Would you recommend such a diet to 
everybody?” 

“Not at all! I just happened to hit 
upon a good combination. Many people 
injure themselves by taking up special 
diets, without highly skilled advice. 
Diet is a highly scientific matter, and no 
one can manage it without scientific 
knowledge.” 

“Did you invent the first breakfast 
food?” I asked. | 


“No; but [ invented the first ready; 
cooked flaked cereal food. It was rather 


How Does YOUR 


English 


Impress Others ? 


mprove 


Your English 
This New Way 


HE errors above are easy for you to see. Per- 
haps, however, you make other mistakes 
which offend cultured people as much as these 
would offend you. How do you know that vou 
do not mispronounce certain words; are you al- 
ways sure that vour speech and writing are 
grammatically correct? To you they may seem 
correct; but others may know they are wrong. 
Unfortunately, people will not correct you 
when vou make mistakes; all they do Is to make a 
mental reservation about you. ‘He is ignorant 
and uncultured,’’ they think. 


A Remarkable Invention 


There is now a way to improve your English 
quickly and surely. Sherwin Cody, perhaps the 
best-known teacher of practical English, has 
perfected and patented a remarkable device 
which will quickly find and correct the mistakes 
you unconsciously make. This method concen- 
trates, not on useless rules, but on the formation 
of correct habits. 

There is no hard study. Only fifteen minutes a 
day is required, over a short period. The instruc- 
tion is guaranteed to improve your English to 
your satisfaction, or it costs you nothing. Al- 
ready over 41,000 individuals in every walk of 
life have made use of this invention. 


F New Book About English 
and 15-Minute Test 
Mr. Cody has 


prepared a simple 15-minute test of 
your English which you can make in your own home. 
The correct answers are given so you can tell at once 
just where you stand. With the test we will also 
gludly mail you our new book, “How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” Nine a mail] the coupon or 
a postal card. Free yourself of the errors in English 
that embarrass you and that make others judge yuu 
unfairly. You can never achieve your greatest possi- 
bilities until you do master English. Write today. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
912 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 

912 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y.; 

Please send me your new free book, **How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English,’ and also Mr. Cody’a 
15-Minute Test. 
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Thermo 
Knitted Coats 
Vests &é Knickers 


HE outstanding gifts for any 

man—Thermo sport coats, 
knickers or vests to match, as you 
wish. 


No matter which you buy, the 
wearer will be more than pleased, 
because Thermo can be worn the 
year ‘round. 


Quality is assured, for every Thermo 


garment is Suaranteed all virgin 
wool. 


Many wearers have had from two 
to six years’ service from Thermo 
garments, and they are still good 
for longer wear. 


Thermo knickers, coats and vests 
are obtainable in a variety of colors, 
including the latest popular shades, 
to suit all tastes. 


Be sure to look for the Thermo 
If your 


hanger in each garment. 
dealer cannot supply you, write us 
and we will see that you are supplied 
in time for Christmas. 
THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
345 Broadway, Dept. A 
S New York f 
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‘rom Sheep's Back To Yours 


comical how I came to think of it. I 
prescribed zwieback for an old lady, and 
she broke her false teeth on it. She 
demanded that I pay her ten dollars for 
her false teeth. I began to think that we 
ought to have a ready-cooked food which 
would not break people’s teeth. I puzzled 
over that a good deal. 

“One night about three o’clock I was 
awakened by a ’phone call from a patient, 
and as I went back to bed I remembered 
that I had been having a most important 
dream. Before I went to sleep again I 
gathered up the threads of my 5 ane 
and found P had been dreaming of a way 
to make flaked foods. 

“The next morning I boiled some 
wheat, and, while it was soft, I ran it 
through a machine Mrs. Kellogg had for 
rolling dough out thin. This made the 
wheat into thin films, and I scraped it off 
with a case knife and baked it in the oven. 

“That was the first of the modem 
breakfast foods. Later, I invented nearly 
sixty other foods to meet purely dietetic 
needs. But if I made any money out of 
a food it went into education. I sold all 
my interest in the original breakfast 
foods in order to get money for educa- 
tional work, especially for our Race 
Betterment Foundation.” 

‘Another activity!” I interjected. 

‘‘Well,” continued the doctor, ‘‘the 
sale netted approximately a quarter of a 
million dollars, which was placed in the 
hands of an organization, which we named 
the Race Betterment Foundation, of 
which I am president. This fund enabled 
us to start the Battle Creek College, and 
it is also used for other race-betterment 
projects. 

‘But to come back to the story I was 
telling you! I graduated from Bellevue 
as a doctor in 1875. I was then nearly 
twenty-four years old. But I had no 
definite plan to practice medicine. I 
wanted to help people who had no chance 
—but I hadn’t made up my mind about 
the best way to do it. 

“The following summer, while I was 
editing the health journal, I wrote a book 
on health called ‘Plain Facts.’ It was the 
first book I know of which approached 
the subject of sex-education from the 
new and natural method; that ts, by pre- 
senting the sex life of plants. Over half a 
million copies of the book were sold. I 
published it myself. It gave me enough 
money to support myself. 


im bs THE summer of 1876 I organized a 
health exhibit at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial. That summer the trustees of 
the sanitarium came to me and asked me 
to take charge of it. It was then a little 
run-down two-story wooden buleing 
with fifteen patients. Some of its methods 
were very unscientific. I told the trustees 
that I would take charge if they would 
let me reorganize the institution and put 
it on a scientific basis. They agreed. 
“On the first day of October, 1877, I 
took charge. That was forty-eight years 
ago. I have been here ever since. 
“The trustees asked me what I would 
call the institution. I said I would call it 
a ‘Sanitarium.’ They replied that there 
was no such word in the dictionary. I 
said I would put it in the dictionary— 
and I did! I wanted it to mean an in- 
stitution to educate people how) to, keep 
vell, not merely a place for curmg the 


sick. And it has always been just that. 

‘““My idea was to organize all known 
scientific methods of medicine, and to 
institute teamwork among a large corps 
of physicians. I got students and devel- 
oped them in all branches of medicine. 
Our students went to various schools, and 

erfected themselves in every branch. 

hus, they could all coGperate and do 
everything known to science for the 
ou ever get any fees?” 
have never had either fees or 
salary for myself.” 

“Well, you surely had some income 
from the institution,” I said. 

“For years I had a nominal salary of 
$1,000 a year, then $1,500 and _ later 
$15,000; but I have never kept a cent of it. 
All I ever made from my salary or my 
food factory, or my royalties from books— 
everything—goes into educational work, 
except what is necessary for my living 
expenses. My life work 1s not doctoring, 
not surgery, but education. 

“IT own this home and that little food 
factory over there, which manufactures 
foods only for dietetic purposes. I have 
never invented a food except to meet a 
dietetic need. I haven’t a penny invested 
in real estate or other money-making 
enterprises. I have had abundant op- 
portunity, but I did not feel I had a 
right to do it. I was working for a prin- 
ciple, for truth, for an ideal, and every- 
thing I have developed in a financial way 
has come out of those ideals. 

‘““So, don’t you see, all the money, 
except for my living expenses, that | 
make must go to promote those ideals. 


SYTHE money from my little food fac- 
tory helps support our college. My 
books have brought me some money, but 
thatgoesforthesame purposes. I also have 
invented many minchihes and many de- 
vices for physical therapy. I invented the 
electric light bath. When Edison brought 
out his incandescent light I had here some 
of the first ones. I happened to put my 
hand on a bulb and I could see the light 
through my fingers. ‘Here is a great 
therapeutic agent,’ I said, and I invented 
ways of using it at once. Numerous 
experiments were made, demonstrating 
the helpfulness of this new agent, and it 
has proved of great benefit in certain 
cases.” 

I must mention here the fact that one 
evening Doctor Kellogg took me up into 
his dressing-room, which is rigged up 
with all sorts of apparatus for keeping a 
man fit, and which is near his sleeping 
porch, where the doctor sleeps out of 
doors the year round. There he showed 
me some phonograph records on which 
he had set daily exercises to music. 
learned from other sources that Doctor Kel- 
logg was the first to do this. 

‘Those records must pay you a hand- 
some royalty,” I said. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied; ‘they pay me 
fifteen hundred dollars a year. [hat 
money will keep two girls in college.” 

I threw up my hands. ‘No use for 
anyone to give you money for yourself, 
is it?” 

“Oh, no,” he replied; “I have no use 
for it. I could have accumulated a for- 
tune; but what is money for except to 
make \the (whole world better, to help 
people havea better life?” 
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The Tudor Sedan 
Runabout... . $260 
Touring . .. . 290 
Coupe... . . 520 
FordorSedan. . . 660 

f. 0. b. Detroit 


The Ford Weekly Purchase Plan 
is aa easy, COnvenient way for any- 
one to buy 
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5 


Be the judge, yourself, of the 
beauty, comfort and conven- 
ience of the Ford cars dis- 
played by all Authorized Ford 
Dealers. 


Note the low, graceful lines, 
the increased roominess in- 
side, the comfortable deep- 
cushioned seats, the closed car 
bodies in color and the many 
new features. 


Now, as always, economy and 
reliability are features of Ford 
performance which recom- 
mend these cars to everyone. 
Yet Ford ownership today 


CNG 


of line 


carries with it the pride that 
you naturally take in a highly 
attractive car. 


Never before has any car en- 
joyed such instantaneous and 
overwhelming popularity. 
Ford production is being taxed 
to meet the steadily mount- 
ing demand. 


See these latest Ford cars your- 
self—ride in them—and place 
your order now. Remember, 
that despite the many im- 
provements, the new features 
and increased beauty, prices 
remain the lowest ever offered. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michéeon 


Ford 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 
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No grist to grind | 
No roughage -”. 
to chew ais 


—one great reason why 
gums give trouble 


"THE modern diet is killing our 
with kindness. Our food is soft. Its 
sauces are creamy. We eat it far too 
saa 

And in the process of mastication, 
our gums are cheated—cheated of that 
life-giving, blood-stirring stimulation, 
by which nature planned to keep the 
gums in health. 

Andtothislack ofstimulation dentists 
trace many of the gum troubles which 
are so prevalent today! 


How to combat troubles 
of the gums 

What is lacking is stimulation and 
stimulation is what you must restore. 
Dentists recommend massage. And 
thousands of them recommend that in 
the massage you employ Ipana Tooth 
Paste. After the usual cleaning of your 
teeth with Ipana and the brush, go.over 
your gums lightly with a little Ipana, on 
your finger or on the brush. 

The massage in itself is good; the 
massage with Ipana is better. For Ipana 
Tooth Paste contains ziratol, a hemo- 
static and antiseptic widely used by 
dentists in their professional practice. 


Switch to Ipana for one 
month now! 


Keep your gums in health. Keep your 
teeth white and clean. Make the test by 
going to your nearest drug store and 
getting a large tube of Ipana. It will last 
for one hundred brushings and it will 
enable you to test, as no trial tube can, 
the power of Ipana to clean your teeth 
and to render your gums firm and 


healthy. 
TOOTH 


I] PA PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. J125, 42 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or oblig- 
ation On my part. 
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‘“‘T am wondering how you went into 
surgery, I satd, after a pause. 

‘Oh, a man never knows what he can 
do, or what hidden powers he has in him, 


until he tries. People are simply full of © 


unused, undiscovered, unsuspected capa- 
bilities. I had no more idea of ever doin 
surgery than I had of flying. But real 
took charge of the sanitarium, forty- 
eight years ago, I found that we had great 
need for surgery. I had to get surgeons 
from the outside; but I saw various ways 
in which their methods could be improved 
if we had surgeons who lived in the insti- 
tution. One day I had to help one of them. 
I found I could do this particular work as 
well as he could. So I decided then and 
there to take up surgery myself. I went 
at once to Hanks, a fine surgeon in New 
York, and in the summer of 1883 I went 
to Adolph Bilroth, in Vienna. He was a 
sonderfat figure—the greatest surgeon of 
the nineteenth century. 

‘‘When I was first studying surgery, 
I used to pass an artist’s shop each day, 
and one day I went in and told the artist 
I wanted him to teach me to draw, so 
that I could do better surgery. I wanted 
to train my hand to follow my eye. If an 
artist makes a mistake he can erase it 
and doit over. But when a surgeon draws 
a line with his knife he can’t do it over 
again. 

“T told this artist to draw for me a 
number of faces. He did. I then practiced 
trying to draw a complete face at one 
stroke—without stopping. I soon got so 
I could draw an entire face at one sweep. 
I kept up this practice for years. It has 
been a great Bua acecinne deftness and 
accuracy in my operations. 

“Six years after I studied in Vienna, 
Dr. Lawson Tait, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, was making a wacld-wide sensation 
with his fine new methods. He revolution- 
ized abdominal surgery. So I worked 
under him for several months as his first 
assistant. I made up my mind that by 
combining his deftness of operation with 
our hygienic methods I might even surpass 
his record.” 

On this point I asked a number of his 
colleagues to give me Doctor Kellogg’s 
exact record, which they did; namely, 
that when he arrived home he did fifty- 
two abdominal operations without a 
death. Later he performed one hundred 
and sixty-five without a death. They 
expressed the belief that this record was 
the best ever made in surgery up to that 
time. Such records are now regarded as 
the expectation, from the modern surgical 
methods. 


“OYUR staff soon grew to quite a corps, 

many of them being specialists,” the 
doctor went on. ‘Think of it, there tsn’t 
a doctor here that was here when J came! 
I wish I could mention all of them, both 
past and present. For they have been the 
biggest factor in everything. Some of 
them, by the way, graduated from our 
medical missionary college.” 

“I didn’t realize you had a medical 
college,” I said in surprise. 

“Oh, we needed doctors who were 
better trained for our special institutional 
work, so we organized our own college. 
We have alwavs done the thing we had to 
do. It ran for fifteen years, and was then 
merged into the University of)dllinots, 

“We took no student who would not 


agree to devote five years to altruistic or 
missionary work after graduation. Sev- 
eral of our graduates went into various 
parts of the world as medical missiona- 
ries, and did splendid service. Quite a 
number of our students went straight 
from our school to Edinburgh, -Dublin, 
and London, and got their degrees from 
the Royal College of Surgeons. Doctor 
Osler, who was then Regis Professor of 
Medicine at Oxford, was most kind to our 
men in inviting them to his home and 
counseling them and advising them with 
reference to their medical work. Our 
college was in Chicago, and our faculty 
was made up of members of the various 
medical faculties there. Our students, 
incidentally, helped us with our mission 
work in Chicago.” 

“Your mission work in Chicago?” I 
asked. ‘‘What were you doing with a 
mission in Chicago?” 

“Didn’t I tell you about that? We 
had a mission there for ‘down-and-outs’ 
for twenty years. Every Sunday for 
seven years following the World’s Fair, in 
1893, Y spent in Chicago working with 
them. The way I fell into this service 
was curious. When I visited the World’s 
Fair I found thousands of men out of 
work, and Chicago doing nothing about it. 
I couldn’t eat or sleep for thinking about 
them. So I went to the chief of police, 
and said to him, ‘I want you to show me 
the worst and dirtiest spot in all Chicago.’ 


*“ WAS caken around to Canal Street. 
They surely had told the truth. Some- 
body was beaten up there every few 


hours. [ got an old-room and a couple of 


big kettles. A fellow I had put on his feet 
would get up at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing and begin making bean soup. The 
bakers gave us their stale bread, and we 
charged a penny for a big bowl of soup 
and all the bread a man could eat. The 
penny paid for the beans. We fed thou- 
sands. Also, shortly afterward we in- 
stalled what were perhaps the first free 
baths in America and the first free laun- 
dry, where these poor fellows could come 
and bathe and wash their clothes. 

‘““We gave away over seventy-five 
thousand garments to men, women, and 
children during the winter. They would 
stand 1n line for hours to get them. Con- 
ditions were frightful. We advertised, 
and people sent us garments from all over 
the country. One merchant sent us the 
whole stock of a bankrupt shoe store. 

“Te was that work that gave me op- 
portunities to help children. Mrs. Kellogg 
and I have helped forty-two children here 
in our home. They just came to us. 
Thirteen of them we legally adopted, as 
we had no children of our own. We made 
our house into a school. You see, we have 
forty rooms in this big old house. And 
we have never had a spare room. I don’t 
see how people can have ‘spare rooms, 
as they call them, in their homes, when 
so many children need them and need a 
home education. We made our house for 
many years into a school, and had regular 
classes and teachers. Our children went 
straight from our home into the universi- 
ties. Not one has ever made a failure. If 
you believe hard enough and long enough 
in people they won’t make failures. 

‘SAnd right here I wane to state mv 
belief that no man can ever discover what 
is in himsélf—his own powers and posst 
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Arouse the House Christmas 
With Music on the Gulbransen 


HE biggest surprise you 

cangive your family Christ- 
mas is the Gulbransen Regis- 
tering Piano—a Gift they'll all 
share andenjoyforalifetime.A 
Gift that will hold the home 
together—for family life cen- 
ters around this beautiful in- 
strument. No sooner is supper 
over than friends drop in and 
social gaiety starts. 

Moreover, the money now 
spent on outside amusements 
would soon pay for this remarkable creation. For any Gul- 
bransen dealer will deliver any model—Grand or Upright— 
on suitable terms, with proper allowance for your old piano, 
if you have one. 

No one who has ever played the Gulbransen Registering 
Piano will ever confuse it with a player piano. For you play 
—not “mechanical” music—but human music, just like play- 
ing by hand but far more easily. 

It is Personal Touch that makes hand playing human. The 
absence of Personal Touch makes music sound mechanical. 
And the Gulbransen Registering Piano is the only instru- 
ment in the world that you can play by roll with the Personal 
Touch, the Personal Time, and the Personal Tone Volume 
that you yourself impart to it. 

Strange as it seems, this requires no musical training. You 
learn how to do it by playing four demonstration rolls. 

You learn how to play a piano solo, accenting the melody. 

How to play accompaniments as pianists play them—the 


The Only Piano Played 
Equally Well by Roll 
or by Hand 
—by Untrained Persons ° 
or by Musicians 


» ¥ 
More than 125,000 now 
in American Homes 


introduction, first lively, then 
slowly as you near the words 
— how to pause for the singer, 
how to play the accompaniment 
notes alone, usually in the bass 
or lower register, subduing the 
melody notes so the voice that 
sings them can prevail. 

How to play dance music in 
perfect time and rhythm. 

How to sustain harmony 
notes, Indeed, how to play 
without touching the keys, so 
expressively, so inspiringly, so humanly, it defies the ears of 
experts to tell your music from music played by hand. 

And this on a piano which, says Florence Macbeth, 
the lovely coloraturaof the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
“is one of the most beautifully toned instruments that I have 
ever heard played.” 


“Your Unsuspected Talent” 
Get this Free Book that Reveals It 


Now- while yet there’s time before Christmas—send your 
address on the coupon below for a copy of our latest book, 
“Your Unsuspected Talent—Its Discovery and Enjoyment.” 

Read the surprising things you can do with the Gulbransen 
—see the home programs we’ve arranged for every Occasion. 
It’s abook you'll want to keep. And with it comes the address 
of a nearby Gulbransen showroom where you may see and 
try all Gulbransen models—Grand or Upright. Send now— 
Christmas is near at hand. 

© 10:5 G. Co. 


The 
New Gulbransen 
GRAND 
Playable by hand 
—* only, $785 
| As a Registering 
Piano, playable by 
hand or roll, $1275 


The Nat'l Association of 
Piano Tuners recommends 
chacall pianos be runed 
mmiceayear. Your Gul- 
bransen deserves this care. 


C; 


Price the Same the Nation Over 
Pay as Convenient 


Gulbransen pianos are sold at the same cash price, 
freight prepaid, throughout the United States. 
For your protection, we stamp this price on the 
back, where you can read ie. And Gulbransen 
dealers are prepared to deliverany model, Grand 
or Upright, for a small cash payment -- balance to 
suit the purchaser. A reasonable allowance will 
be made for your present piano, if you own one. 

Four Upright Models—Community, $450; Sub- 
urban, $530; Country Seat, $615: White House, $700. 
Gulbransen Grand, $785; Gulbransen Registering 
Grand, $1275. 


The Registering Piano 


ULBRANSEN 


G 


SEND THIS COUPON 
to Gulbransen Company, 
3240 Chicago Ave., Chicago 
for Color- Illustrated Book De Luxe 


“Your Unsuspected Talent—lIts 
Discovery and Enjoyment”’ 


Name 
Address 
City Seat 


Grulbransen 
Trade Mark 


2, 


CT Check here if you own a piano 
and we will send you form en- 
abling-us to estimate value. 
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NSURE your baggage 

whenever and wherever 
you travel. 

North America Tourist 
Baggage Insurance pro- 
tects you against theft, 
fire and other hazards en 
route or in hotels. 

Ask any Insurance 
Agent or mail the at- 
tached coupon for further 
information. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


- PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire end Marine 
Founded Insurance Company’’ 
1792 


S*NARALAAALAUVVAALARAREALABARARABABEAA® 
Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Strects 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. AA-12 
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Wants information on Tourist Baggage Insurance 


Clearwater 


FloridaWest Coast-On the Gulf 


Where “It’s Springtime All the Time’’ 
Revel all winter in the great out- 
doors in an always delightful cli- 


dertul investment opportunities 
on 1lShole courses—gerass 


een Finest Beach on West Coast. 


iis, Roque. Big League Ball. Daily Band 
Concerts. Attractive accommodations 


Highest Elevation on Either Coast 


Handsome, illustrated book- 
let or any desired information 
sent free on request. Address 


CLEARWATER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Dept. 11, Clearwater, Florida 


‘ " 

4, Daytona Beach yj: 

r FLORIDA :'''°5 

Tl Wid pull 
my? 

* 
You il have a pu Tht 
summering this winter at 
DAYTONA BEACH 
FLORIDA 


Here winter is softened into a northern 


spring. The world’s finest beach — 23 


miles long, 500 feet wide awaits you 
Magnificent auto drives. Boating on the 
Halifax and Tomoka 
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mate, Countless diversions and won-- 


bilities—save by giving all those powers 
to aid humanity. There is no other work 
worth while. It calls for every capacity 
we have. You discover yourself by dis- 
covering other people. 

“It 1s what they demand of you that 
leads you to find what you can do. 
have had to do everything in such a 
hurry, though, I have never done any- 
thing that satisfied me. It could have 
been done so much better. My lectures, 
books, articles are all thrown together 
while I am on trains or rushing to do 
other things!” 

‘‘But you have done your surgery and 
medical work amazingly well,”’ I said. 

‘Well, I have eed: to do my best. 
But it has never satisfied me. A satisfied 
man, however, 1s a useless man. He 
never progresses. It 1s this hunger, this 
longing to beat your own record, to do 
bigger and better things to-day than you 
did yesterday, that leads a man to do 
anything worth-while. 

‘That is what still keeps me at work 
just as hard at seventy-three as at twenty- 
three. I chink I work harder now and get 
more done. I know better how to live. 

“‘I practice to-day even more rigidl 
than ever the principles of arava 
righteous, biologic living, and here | am, 
better than I ever was in my life. My 
skin never was more clear and flexible. 
I sleep about an hour more than I did. 
For many years I slept only five or six 
hours. I now sleep nearly seven out of the 
twenty-four—when I get a chance. And I 
sleep like a baby. And in our college here 
I am trying to educate young folks into 
‘the same right ways of living.” 


“Y DIDN’T know you had a college too, 

until you mentioned it a moment 
ago,” I said. “‘I guess I will never get 
to the end of your string.” 

‘Oh, I have done so little,” replied the 
doctor. “‘But we have built up a college 
here by joining several of our sanitarium 
schools, with nearly six hundred girls in 
attendance. For many years our schools 
gave only a two-year or three-year course, 
either in physical culture, or in dietetics, 
or a nurses’ training course. The Govern- 
ment came here during the war to get 
some of its leading dietitians for its 
hospitals. But now we give a full four- 

ear course, and our girls go out with a 
bachelor’s degree, in addition to a pro- 
fessional training. 

‘“‘I want you to see our girls,” Doctor 
Kellogg continued, “‘I think you will find 
something that you will see in no other 
college in the world.”’ 

I attended a college reception one 
evening with the doctor. As hundreds of 
his students passed by, he said enthu- 
siastically, ‘‘Don’t you see the difference? 
Don’t you see that the seniors are far 
more beautiful, more healthful-looking, 
finer in poise and posture and grace than 
the freshmen? The seniors have had 
three and four years of right living. Our 


students have to live scientifically from the 
day they enter. Physical health and 
physical improvement are as much a part 
of the curriculum as Latin, English, or 
chemistry. They must improve right 
along in health, physique, and beauty, or 
they can’t graduate.” 


“SX7OUR whole institution is certainly 
a far cry from the one that burnt 
down in 1902,” I remarked. 

‘““Yes; it was even beyond my dream 
at that time. Incidentally, it surely did 
look for a time as if even that dream would 
never be realized. With the buildings all 
ashes we had a hard fight to rebuild. 
You see, after the fire we were eighteen 
thousand dollars worse off than nothing. 
But the bankers trusted us for over a 
million dollars in loans. Of course my 
colleagues were the chief factor in putting 
it over. No body of men ever worked 
more loyally together. They signed notes 
to the limit, and mortgaged their private 
property and worked for months without 
salary. It has been their loyalty and 
devotion to our great ideals that has 
made everything here possible. 

‘*The bankers recognized this, and went 
beyond their usual limits in aiding us. 

“*So, finally, here we are to-day with a 
safe balance in the bank, with a staff of 
forty-five physicians, several of them 
men of national distinction in their 
special fields; with fifteen hundred em- 

oyees, nurses and all, with extensive 
iaboracories and with every proven 
valuable means to benefit suffering 
humanity. We often have under treat- 
ment as many as twelve hundred patients 
at one time. And our institution never 
has paid, and never will pay, a dollar in 
dividends: The charter forbids it. If we 
make any proft it goes into improving 
the institution, or in education, or in 
charity work. Last year we expended a 
half-million dollars in education and 
charity. Many people who can’t pay 
come here, and we don’t charge them. We 
can’t take everybody free. But we take 
all we can. We comb the earth for every 
medical discovery and device, and if it 
proves worth-while we bring it here 
regardless of its cost, and that takes large 
sums of money. 

“To-day I am carrying out my boy- 
hood dreams. No man is ever happy 
unless in some way, to some extent, he 
finds, as old age approaches, that the 
dreams of his boyhood are being fulfilled. 
And the Battle Creek Sanitarium, and 
the Battle Creek College, and the Race 
Betterment Foundation, and our fortv- 
two children which Mrs. Kellogg and I 
educated—these are just my boyhood 
dreams come true. 

“‘And now I’m dreaming bigger dreams 
than ever. Osler said we ought to be 
chloroformed at sixty. No, disagree 
with him. A man ought to be chloro- 
formed the day he quits dreaming of big 
things yet to do.” 


‘““WE’RE Both Dead Broke, So Let’s Be Partners!” This unique 
proposition, made by a railway mail clerk to a rural postmaster, was 
the beginning of an important telephone system in the Southwest; 
and it was the beginning, too, of the remarkable business career of 
Harvey C. Couch, now the head of many great power enterprises. In 
an interview next month, Mr. Couch tells you the extraordinary 
way in which he raised one hundred dollars to string his first few 
miles of telephone line, and how, step by step, his venture grew. 
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They came and grew 
with the country! 


Nine tenths of the adult population out here 
came to the Pacific Northwest from other 
states. 

They came in search of larger opportunity 
and better, happier ways of living. 

They stayed because they found them. 


They make a better living 
These people have proved that this great, 
rich, swiftly growing country offers a better 
chance to get ahead. They found that here, 
as elsewhere, hard work is the price of 
success. But they found, too, that here, if 
anywhere, the rewards of working, planning 
and saving are rich and sure and lasting. 

Their incomes are higher than the average 
for the country. Their bank savings have 
trebled in 10 years. More of them own 
automobiles. More than the average own 
their homes. They have resources that pro- 
vide 50 per cent more than the national 
average for the education of their children. 


They enjoy life more 
The Pacific Northwest is one of the most 
beautiful of homelands. 
The mountains, seaside, woods, lakes and 
streams are the daily playgrounds 
E4Nn of the people. 


© 


puting! : 


Where people play hard,.as well as 
work hard, and enjoy life more 


The climate is pleasant and invigorating. 
In some sections roses bloom almost the 
year round. The health rate is highest in the 
United States. 

And all the advantages of modern Ameri- 
can life at its best are found here. The cities 
are clean, up-to-date and beautiful. Schools 
and colleges are unexcelled. The things that 
make life finer and better are not lacking. 


There is a place for you 


The Pacific Northwest is growing swiftly. 
In the past twenty years population has 
doubled. Ocean commerce has increased 500 
per cent, the number of farms 118 per cent, 
the value of industrial products 800 per cent. 

The Pacific Northwest offers you the op- 
portunity to grow with it—to share its 
prosperity and success. 


' Send for this free book 


What other families like yours have found 
in the Pacific Northwest is described in the 
free booklet, “The Land of Opportunity 
Now.”’ It tells the things you want to know 
about the states of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. It is free. 
Sign and mail the coupon for it now. 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 
The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 


To live next door tolea tv lite this! 
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famous for its fine dairy cows 


FREE 


Descriptive Booklet — 
and Photo-Travelog 


MAIL 


this coupon + 


| 


for both 
Booklet contains 32 pages of interest- 
ing, authoritative information — fully 
illustrated. Photo-Travelog consists of 
scores of beautiful photographs—an ( 


absorbing pictorial tour of the Pacific 
Northwest. Mail the coupon to 


DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 
DEPT. 37-K 
BURLINGTON RAILROAD BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cruises to 
the Caribbe 


_ + 


WHITE FLEET 


RUISING is the only kind of 
travel that means absolute 
rest. Think it over! Long, 
luxurious days at sea and then: 

new people who are content with 
little, strange lands that blaze with 
exotic color, and where stately palms 
mark the line between dazzling white 
coral and amethyst sea. 


Perpetual June awaits you in Havana, 
Cuba; Port Antonio and Kingston, 
Jamaica; the Panama Canal Zone; 
Port Limon, Costa Rica; Cartagena, 
Puerto Colombia and Santa Marta, 
Colombia; Puerto Barrios, . Guate- 
mala— it all depends on which cruise 
you select. 


Not overlooking the fact that to enjoy 
Nature's beauty to the utmost you 
must have comfortable beds, excellent 
food and the kind ‘of service that is 
never obtrusive, but always effective. 


That's what the Great White Fleet has to offer 
you when you plan your winter vacation, for 
ic carries only first-class passengers and its 
service, food and accommodations are ranked 
with the best hotels ashore. ‘‘Every Passenger 
a Guest’’ means all that it says. 


Twice every week ~— on: Wednesdays and 
Saturdays — Great White Fleet ships sail from 
New York and New Orleans on cruises that 
last from 11 to 24 days~—and the time to make 
your reservations for the winter cruise you 
have been planning is now — for south-bound 
travel is going to be unusually heavy. 

— and remember that all shore trips, motor 
cars. launch excursions, railroad and hotel 
accommodations — evervthing done for your 
pleasure and amusement — is included in the 
price you pay for your ticket. 


SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK AND NEW 
ORLEANS EVERY WEEK IN THE YEAR 


Address Passenger Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1645, 17 Battery Place 
New York, N. Y. 


Write for our illustrated booklet °*‘Carib- 
bean Cruises” telling about the wonder- 
ful service on Great White Fleet .Ships. 
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(Continued from page 57) 


country any longer than she had to. So 
you see what she amounts to. She’s fooled 

ou—thrown you over, as she does every- 
body When you come to your senses, and 
promise to do as you’re told, you can go 
down to New York and enjoy yourself, 
with friends I approve of. Until chen, 
you'll stay here.’ * S 

**You can’t lock me up long—not after 
I’m of age,” she faltered. . 

““What’s the reason I can’t? If you 
make trouble after you’re of age, I’ll have 
you declared mentally incompetent and 
put into a sanitarium under guard.” 

‘Oh, no—no, you couldn’t!” she gasped. 

“You'll see whether I can or not. No 
girl in her right mind acts as you have. | 
think you’re just a fool, bue you may be 
crazy. If you’re not, prove it. It’s up to 
you. Think it over!” 

With that he turned abruptly and 


| entered the house, from which a woman 


immediately emerged to keep an eye on 
the culprit. A few minutes later Celta 
also went in, drooping. 


OR some time Roberta and Piggy kept 

the glass focused upon the house, but 
could discover no indications of unusual 
activity, no bustle of preparation for a 
hurried flitting. They discussed various 
suggestions for Celia’s rescue, but in the 
end Piggy dismissed them all with a 
shrug. , 

“It’sno good planning,’ he said. “‘Noth- 
ing ever happens as you think it’s going 
to. The best way is to be ready for any- 
thing, and jump when you see a chance. 
If there’s no sign of their skipping out 
we'll go straight to Greenfield and buy the 
stuff we need before Janet comes. You'd 
better make a list.” 

He gave her an envelope from his 
pocket and a pencil, but Roberta sat look- 
ing off over the tapestried autumnal hills 
with a troubled frown. 

“It isn’t fair,” she said, “for you to 
spend a lot more money. I[ don’t know 
what I should have done, if it hadn’e 
been for you.” 

She lifted clear, glowing eyes to his, and 
Piggy was shaken by a new sensation— 
an anomalous compound of warmth and 
shivery chill, creeping skin, tingling nerves, 
and racing pulses. He had felt somethin 
remotely akin to it before—when he a 
poised to dive off Brooklyn Bridge, for 
example. But this was different. 

“Rats!” he said gruffy. “It’s bully 
good sport. I offered to loan you all you 
need, didn’t I? That goes. It’s cheap at 
the price.” Recovering himself on fa- 
miliar ground, he gave her his wide, boyish 
smile. ‘‘I haven’t had so much fun since 
Towser was a pup! But it’s a fool thing 
to let yourself get so short, especially 
traveling. How’d you come to do it?” 

“T didn’t have very much saved, you 
see, and I spent most of it for—for my 
trousscau. ‘Then, that last morning on the 
train, my purse disappeared. I found a 
quarter in my coat pocket—” 

“And gave it to the red-cap!” he ex- 
claimed, his eyes shining. “By golly, 
you're a sport!” 

“Te wouldn’t have done 


me much 


good,” she said, laughing, and coloring a 
little too. “But I can’t let you‘do it all. 
I’m going to write to Clif and ask him to 
send me some money.” a 

“Who's Chif?” — 

“Clifford Nixon, my fiancé.” 

“Are you going to marry that fellow, 
after the way he heey you down?!” he de- 
manded, forgetting that the conjugal 
transference to Nixon of the not incon- 
siderable cost of this expedition had been 
his own suggestion. — 

‘Why, of course!«He didn’t throw me 
down—exactly.” 

66 Huh!”’ 

“You see, Chif’s a business man. He 
makes the Nixon engine, and something 
must have happened—something impor- 
tant—so he had to go somewhere right 
away.. Anyway, I think I ought to let 
him know [I’m not lost.".; > 4 

“Allright. Let him know.”’ Piggy was 
as near being sullen as one of his cheerful 
nature could become. “‘Go and spoil it 
all, if you want to. Just like a girl!” 

**Oh, Ja, la! What on earth’s the matter 
with you?” 


IGGY was quite sure that he knew what 

was the matter. She was going to mess 
up a perfectly corking sporting proposition 
with sentiment. She wanted to bring into 
the game again a fellow who had already 
backed down ance and left her in a hole. 
Nixon was a quitter. Therefore he hated 
him. To his mind, this reasoning was 
axiomatic in its clarity, but he did not 
voice it. 

Instead, he sat dumbly poking into the 
pine needles with a twig, flushed and 
indignant, and after regarding him a 
moment in dismay, Roberta said softly: 

““T never dreamed you'd feel that way 
about it. Why, Peter, I can’t do this 
without you! You've been perfectly 
wonderful, and if anybody can get Celia 
away, you can. I thought I ought to let 
Clif know I hadn’t been murdered, or kid- 
napped, or pushed down a crack some- 
where and stepped on. But I won't if you 
don’t want me to—if you think it would 
spoil anything.” 

‘Sure it would. Spoil everything! In 
the first place, he doesn’t want you to do 
this, and he’d stop it if he could. In the 
second place, the fewer people who know 
where we are, the better. In the third 
place, he’d come chasing up here after 
you, and queer the whole works by show- 
ing himself. Besides, I’m not going te 
take any more chances than [ have to of 
being identihed with this business. If you 
want to get him into it, I’ll get out.” 

“YT don’t want to. But so far you've 
done everything, and I—”’ 

“Your turn will come. Don’t fret 

“All mght. [ won’t any more. We're 
partners, Peter.’’ She held out her hand 
and Piggy took it in a close grip, man- 
wise. Tiny, like the rest of her, it was a 
firm little hand, yet curiously soft. He 
liked the feeling of it, but it gave him 
again that queer, warm shiver, -and he 
dropped it precipttateby, 

Peace established between them, they 
settled down to their vigil. Presently. 
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Floor Polishing Outfit 
for $5.00 
This Hand Outfit consists.of; 
1 Ot. of Johnson 
jAquid Wax........ $1.46 
1 Johnson Lamb's-wool 
WSS BAODN 2 c'ac:0 3 *% 1.50 
1 Johnson Weighted 
‘loor Polishing Brush . 3.50 
1 Sareea Book on 
fome Beautifying ... .25 


$6.65 
On sale at dept., drug, furniture, 
grocery, hdwe. and paint stores, 
Sells in Canada forthe same price 


This New Easy Way to have Beast iful Floors 


VERY woman wants beautiful floors — 
gleaming and spotless, reflecting and 
accentuating the charm of rugs and furni 
ture. What could be more appreciated than 
a gift which will make the home more beau- 
tiful and at the same time lighten the house- 
wife's work? 


The easy way to have perfect floors is the 
Johnson Liquid Wax Way. Use a Johnson 
Floor Polishing Outfit—then there will be 
no stooping, no mussiness, no soiling of the 


hands. 


All you do is pour a little Johnson's 
Liquid Wax on the Lamb’s-wool Mop, and 
apply a thin, even coat. Then a few easy 
strokes of the Weighted Brush or Electric 
Floor Polisher will quickly bring up a beau- 
tiful, artistic, durable polish. And afterwards 
these floors will require but little care and 
practically no expense. 

Get either a Johnson Hand or Electric 
Floor Polishing Outfit. Both outfits include 
a supply of Johnson's Liquid Wax and a 
Lamb’s-wool Mop for applying the wax. 
With the Hand Outfit there is also a Johnson 


= S.C. JOHNSON & SON “The Wood Finishing Authorities RACINE, WISCONSIN. 
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Weighted Floor Polishing Brush. This Outfit 
is pictured in the holly wreath at right above. 


The Electric Outfit includes the Johnson's 
Wax Electric Floor Polisher shown in the 
large illustration. This Electric Johnson Floor 
Polishing Outfit costs only $42.50 complete 
with a Lamb’s-wool Mop and a supply of 
Liquid Wax —attractively put up ina gift box. 


Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher 


This is a wonderful, new, labor-saving ap- 
pliance which polishes floors instantaneously 
and without effort. It is simple —there is 
nothing to get out of order. Easy to operate. 
Light in weiant, Runs from any light socket 
at a cost of 1!3c per hour. Polishes under 
davenports, bultete, beds, etc., without 
moving the furniture. 


‘You can rent @ 
Johnson's Wax 
Electric Floor Pol- 
isher by the day 
from any store 
maintaining @ 
Jo’ ason Service 
Department 


The Johnson's Electric Floor Polisher is 
sturdily built to last a lifetime and guaran- 
teed absolutely. For sale at department, 
electrical, furniture, hardware and paint 


stores. Write for illustrated folder FREE. 


SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
— ae 


The shortest route 
Chicago to California 


fred Harvey dining service 


and Grand Canyon National 
Park are other exclusive 
Santa Fe features — 


Vw. J. Black, Passenger Traftic Manager 


' Santa Fe System Lines 
: 1250 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me Santa Fe picture-folders of winter tnp to 
California. 
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down at Birchwood, the chauffeur was 
seen going toward the garage. Three dogs, 
who had been asleep behind their kennels, 
made a dash for him and were jerked to a 
stop at the end of their chains. 

“Aha!” said Piggy. ‘“There’s the rest 
of the garrison. Turned loose at night, I 
suppose. Well—I like dogs; but there are 
times when they’re superfluous. What’s 
that fellow up to?” 


The chauffeur had opened the wide door . 


of the garage, and a moment later he 
backed out Scott’s heavy black auto- 
mobile, turned, and drove down the 
private road toward the highway. 

“Going for gas, I guess,” Piggy said. 
‘“Come on!” . 

“Where?” 

‘‘Wherever he’s going. They can’t get 

“But I don’t see—”’ 

“Aw, wake up! [’ll cultrvate him while 
you shop. 
lady. Maybe I'll find out something,’ 
Come on, hustle!”’ 

Piggy took the road to Keene at a 


lively clip; Entering the town at a more-_ 


discreet speed, Mrs. Smith’s car drew up 
before the most promising-looking dry- 
goods emporium, and Peter Brown sprang 


out to open the door of the tonneau. As ~ 


she stepped to the curb, he saluted re- 
spectfully and remarked in an undertone: 

“Now, wrap the draperies of your grief 
about you and sit down for a pleasant 
time! It may take me half an hour or so 
to get around this guy.” : 

He then reconnoitered until he discov- 
ered Scott’s car standing before a garage. 


A few minutes later, armed with a couple 


of packets of cheap cigarettes, he swag- 
gered into the garage, saying: 

“Gimme some gas. Fill ‘er up.” 

He pulled one of the cigarettes from the 
paper packet and was heroically preparing 
to hght it when the garage man called: 

“Hey, you! Git aout o’ here ef you're 
a-goin’ to smoke!” 

“What's eatin’ you?” Piggy haughtil 
inquired, match in hand. Scott's hank 
feur grinned at him and winked. 

Pige y offered the cigarettes to his brother 
chauffeur, who promptly accepted. Piggy 
scratched his match. 

The garage man advanced threaten- 
ingly. ‘Here, you git aout!”’ 

“Oh, all mght, all right. Keep your 
hair on. Maybe it ain't safe to hght it 
around where you are. You might blow 
up!” 


ae display of wit brought a guffaw 
from the other chauffeur, and together 
they strolled outside, Scott’s employee al- 
ready prepossessed in Piggy’s favor. 

“Saw you on the road this morning, 
didn’t I?’ he asked. 

“YVe-ah. You live around here?” 

“Nope. New York. But the old man 
comes up once in a while. Stranger here?” 

“Ye-ah. We've just come and were 
looking around a little this morning. The 
lady I work for, Mrs. Smith, has rented a 
furnished house at Fitzwilliam.” 

“Fitzwilliam? That’s a hot one!” 

*Ain’t it! Looks like I’m in for joy. 
We might stay all winter.” 

“All winter! What for?” 

“Well, it’s this way: Old Smith died 


out West about a month ago. An’ she’s 
lookin’ for a quiet place where she can 
mourn all she feels hke.”’ ! 


Us shofers stand together, . 


“She’s found it, all mght. There ain’t 
another thing to do up here but mourn. 
AH winter! Gee!” 

“How long you goin’ to stay?” 

“Dunno. The old man never tells me 
nothin’, but I hope he takes time to sleep. 
We drove all night.” 

“You did? What’s eatin’ him?” 

“Search me. I guess sump’n happened. 
I see him out on the terrace this mornin’ 
jawin’ Celia. She’s his daughter, an’ 
sump’n’s wrong with her head.” 

“Gee!” a Pi sympathetically. 
“That’s tough inde God | people to work 
for? Been with ’em long?”’ 

“Five years. They’re all right—some 
ways. Pay well. But the old man’s a 
tartar. They call him G. A. down home— 
Gawd Almighty. He wants to run the 
earth, an’ he comes darn near doin’ it. 
Til say that for him. Well, I guess he’s 


fixed to stay here a while now. Hope he 
‘does; I want some sleep.” 


““T hope he does, too,” said Piggy. 
Pete Brown.” 

‘I ain’t goin’ to have mach :to do. 
~ “Nix on that! The old man don’t want 
‘All right, you’re on. I see you got that 
ing a while in technical converse. With 
“Thought you said you come from out 
Sa “But we didn’t bring our car. 
t.< 

here, so the feller said we could use his 
Well, I'd better be showin’ up in the 
During his report of this interview to 
“Crazy! Celia? What an awful thing 
“Never mind. We’ll get her out.” 
Same way I got next to Cody, maybe. 
At Greenfield he bought a wire-cutter 
the woods. Leaving Roberta in the car at 
“What's that for?” she asked. 

it to the running board. ‘Makes less 
economical, Mrs. Smith is, and gas costs 
‘er 

veled at his forethought, not fully ap- 


“Then maybe I’ll see you Sa t's 
awful lonesome up _ here. y name's 

‘““Minte’s Jim Cody.” 7 

6s , m4 
S’pose I drop in to see you sometime?” 
strangers ‘round. But I could meet you 
here sometimes.” 
new speedometer. How’s she work?” 
PREY strolled over to their cars, linger- 
an eye on the New York license plates, 
Scott’s man remarked: 

est?” 

“We did—Seattle,” Piggy returned 
Bought this one in New York the other 
day. Mrs. Smith was in a hurry to get 
license number till we got one of our own. 
I gotta see about that too, right away. 
square. She might want me. So long.” 

“See you later.” 

Roberta, as they drove toward Green- 
held, she cried indignantly: 

to say! But I wonder she isn’t—it’s 
a to drive anyone insane.” 

“But how, Peter? How?” 

“Gosh, how the deuce do I know how? 
Luck. There’s always a way if you watch 
for it.” 
and some heavy brown overalls, which 
would make him practically invisible in 
the station, he disappeared, and came 
back trundling a second-hand bicycle. 

“Sleuthing stealthily by night,” he re- 
plied, grinning as he prepared to secure 
noise than a car. Besides, I might get 
fired if I joy-ride too much. She’s awful 
money.” 

““Tdiot!”? said Roberta; but she mar- 
pteciating all the values of a college career. 

The train came in, and a tall, angular 
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| ee HOLLYWOoobD, Florida's year-round city, peo- 
ple are making their living—and living while 
they make it! It is a playground and a work- 
ground—one or both, as you please. 


In this thriving, growing, seaside city, situated 
directly on the broad Atlantic, about twenty 
miles north of Miami, Florida, is a fascinating op- 
portunity for every form of sport, recreation and 
pleasure—amid surroundings of tropical beauty 
—sunny days and starry nights—and delightful 
breezes from the Gulf Stream, all the year ’round. 


The Golf and Country Club attracts visitors and 
guests from near as well as distant places. Its 
eighteen-hole golf course is a joy, even to pro- 
fessional sportsmen. The facilities and appoint- 
ments of the club are complete. One of its 
remarkable features is its ball room —a patio open 
to the skies—with a glass floor through which 
colored lights dance upward through the night. 


Dancing, golf, boating, cruising, fishing, music, 
surf-bathing, wonderful roads! Choose! 


Hollywood is truly a city of dreams linked with deeds 
—a city of splendid achievements—and other big proj- 
ects like the deep-water harbor, already under way. 
Comfortable homes, busy streets, splendid hotels—in- 
cluding the new $3,000,000 Hollywood Horel on the 
beach. The Hollywood Hotel is of concrete, fire- proof 
construction. Most of its rooms overlook the sea. Every 
convenience. High-speed elevators. Excellent cuisine. 
Reservations now being made. Visit Hollywood 
By- the-Sea, when you are in Florida, 


HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
JW... YOUNG; Pri 


ident, Hollywood sn Florida 


On the Florida East Coast Railroad 


Hollywood Golf and Country Club 
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New $3,000,000 
Hollywood 
Hotel on the 
beach. 


Tarpon and 
other game 
fish abound 

here. , 


Morcor boating, 
sailing andother 
water sports 
await you. 


A wonderful 
beach for surt- 
bathing. 
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Guar it 
pee 
New Holly- 
wood Barhing 
Casino on the | 

beach. 
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Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA’”’ 
Sailing from N. Y. Jan. 26—67 days 
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In etery respect the Cruise of the ‘‘Scythia’’ to 
the Mediterranean ts unsurpassed. Pre-arranged 
shore excursions at every port included in 
the rate. Finest hotels and the best of ecery- 
thing. Unusually long stay, at the height 
of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 
Free Stop-over Privilege in Europe 
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Jan. 20, Around the World Cruise 
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Jan. 30, Mediterranean Cruise 
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June 30, 1926, Norway 


and Western Mediterranean; 53 days, $550 to 
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Rates include hotels, drives, guides, fees. 
Longest experienced cruise management. 
Established 30 years. 

South America. Small group parties. 


F.C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 
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figure carrying an old-fashioned port- 
manteau stepped down to the platform. 

‘*There he is,” he said, chuckling. 
““That’s Janet. Now watch.” 

He strode briskly to meet her; and when 
she descried him, everything about Janet 
McDougall stiffened—her grip on the 
handle of the bag, her spine and shoulders, 
the muscles of her face, her lips. 

“Bully for you, Janet! There’s the car. 
Come along.” He tried to relieve her of 
her burden, but she clung to it, her glance 
sternly taking note of his dyed hair, 
darkened eyebrows and chauffeur’s livery. 

“Lat be. I'll no be bidin’ here,” she 
announced, 1n the broad Scots into which 
strong emotion always threw her. “What 
arre ye at noo, ye gomeral?” 

“Sh! Don’t give me away. There’s a 
lady over here who’s in trouble, and I 
want you to help her.” 

“*T’ll no bide tae blink at yer amours, ye 
deil’s buckie.” 

“Oh, yes, you will. Dinna be cam- 
steary, noo!” Twinkling, he urged her 
with a phrase she had aed for years in his 
own obstinate moments. “There are no 
amours about it. She’s an awfully nice 

irl and nobody but you can help us out. 
me on!” He pried her fingers loose 
from the portmanteau and ran off with it, 
laughing, and as Janet was a true Scot, 
she followed her property—with dignity. 

He reached the car first and whispered: 
‘Help! 4 mot! She’s balky.” Turning to 
ance he added, “In with you, now! 

e’ve a long drive before us.” 

“Tl no be gaein’ wi’ ye. Ye'll be 
giein’ me ma pockmanty—’ 


“Please, Janet?” Roberta swept aside. 


her veil, disclosing her delicate, anxious 
face, and eyes softly pleading. ‘‘We’ll be 
in worse trouble than we are now, if you 
don’t. It’s my trouble—about my little 
sister—and Mr. Brazenose is trying to 
help me. Come with us, and if you want 
to go home in the morning, you may. I 
promise. Please?” 

“* Aweel—gin ye promise—”’ 

Piggy gave her a boost from behind, 
tossed the portmanteau into the tonneau 
after her, and they shot out of town at a 
speed that made the old Scotswoman gasp. 


BEFORE they reached Fitzwilliam, Ro- 
berta had confided to her the whole 
story, and nothing more was heard about 
Janet’s returning to New York. She said 
that both Piggy and the bit lass were 
loopy limmers—but she stayed. 
Undertaking to serve both their moral 
and physical beings, she swept and dusted, 
senibbed and cooked, exhorting them the 
while to have a care for the salvation of 
their immortal souls. Anon she sallied 
forth into the local marts of trade to 
match wits with the astute Yankee vil- 
lagers, who found in her a foeman worthy 
of their steel, and respected her accord- 


ingly. 

Deas questioned as to her term of 
service with the widow, she vouchsafed 
the information that she had worked for 
the master ever since he was a wee lad. 
On a later occasion she grudgingly ad- 
mitted that Brown, the chauffeur, might 
have been correct in his statement that 
the decease of the lamented Smith had 
been recent, leaving his relict crushed and 
heartbroken. As austerely taciturn as 
New England itself concerning the affairs 
and motives of her household, New Ene- 


land recognized and esteemed a kindred 
spirit, though this by no means assuaged 
its curiosity. Within a day or two, how- 
ever, the Smith menage was fully ac- 
cepted. Janet’s dour facade was a guar- 
antee of respectability. 

In the meantime, Piggy had decided to 
sleep at the house instead of at the tavern, 
as originally planned; but he insisted upon 
Roberta’s dining alone in state in the 
dining-room, while he took his meals from 
the kitchen table. He said you never 
could tell, in a small community, who 
might snoop up to a window, or what 
excuse might serve for a sudden call. 

After dinner that first night, he joined 
Roberta in the living-room, where she sat 
beside a bright wood fire. 

“Is there any way we can let Celia 
know we're around?”’ he asked. ‘“‘Hadn’t 
you some signal as kids that wecould use?” 

‘“No. Not a thing.” 

‘Darn! That means we can’t wait long, 
then. Where’s her room?” 

‘*She used to have the one over the door 
to the terrace. Why?”’ 

“All right. I’m off. Don’t wait up for 
me. 

‘““Where are you going?” 

“Out for a ride on my new bike.” 

‘Peter! You're not going to try any- 
thing to-night?” 

‘Not likely; but you never can tell. 
Anyhow, I'll have a look-see. ’Night.” 


Vy eekiNe his new brown overalls and 
a heavy canvas hunting coat, with 
sandwiches, anelectrictorch,andarevolver 
in his pockets, Piggy set out for Birchwood. 
_ Laboriously edaline through the dark- 
ness of the woods, Piggy could have 
wished that they had established their 
base somewhat nearer the scene of action. 
Persevering, however, he at last arrived at 
the fork leading to Birchwood. A little 
farther on he dismounted, extinguished 
the oil lamp serving as a headlight, and 
concealed the bicycle in a thicket. By the 
light of his electric torch, he made his wav 
to the summit from which he could look 
down upon Scott’s demesne. 

He waited twenty minutes after the last 
light m the house had gone out; then, 
assuming that the weary lord of the 
manor would have sunk into slumber and 
hoping that Celia had not, he pierced the 
quiet air with whistled strains of a college 
song, the refrain of which he thoughtought 
to carry comfort to the imprisoned one: 


Poco, Poco, keep thine eve 

On the fair-haired girl, for she is sly; 
You'll be sorry by and by-y-y : 
You ever had a daugh-ter. 


For several minutes he broadcasted his 
cryptic assurance, diminishing its volume 
at the end as if he were strolling away. 
Then, carefully, he crept down the hill 
toward the fence, intending to make a 
reconnaissance and determine where, in 
case a dashing raid became necessary, it 
would be desirable to cut the barbed wire. 
Bur, quiet though he was, the dogs heard 
him, or perhaps scented him, and forth- 
with set up a ree chorus. 

Beating a hasty retreat, he descended 
the hill on the other side; but even after he 
had retrieved his wheel and was trundling 
back toward Fitzwilliam, he heard an 
occasional indignant woof from Birchwood. 

Roberta metchim at the door. 

‘“T'told you to go to bed,” he said. 
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““[ know—but I couldn’t. What hap- ! 


ened?’”’ 


“Nothing. Except that those blamed _ 


dogs raised the deuce of a row before I got ! 
anywhere near the fence. But I started | 
something to-night. Listen.”” Twinkling, 
he whistled the hopeful refrain, and Ro- 
berta smiled with hermemory of the words. 
Then she sighed and shook her head. 
**Clever, Dec: but I’m afraid she won’t 
understand. “ 
“She will, if I do it every might. She's 


bound to catch the idea in time. The ony | 


trouble is that somebody else might catc 


it too! You haven't thought of anything | 


she’ d recognize you by, have you?” 

* Nothing that mould do any good. We 
did have a secret alphabet when she was 
about twelve. 


it. Besides, we can’t get a note to her.” 
““We might. You never can tell. Let's 
write one or two, anyhow, so we'll be 
te 
ready if the chance comes. 


Ne having provided themselves with 
stationery, he brought wrapping paper 
from the kitchen and bade her write down 
her alphabet, forgetting in the zest of the 
game his adjurations regarding her rest. 
At first she could remember only that 
she had originally evolved the code from 
algebraic characters, supplemented by 
similar arbitrary signs culled from the 
back pages of a dictionary, and that the 
symbol of equality had been used to 
separate the words. But she struggled 
patiently until she had recalled most of 
it, then impelled by his urgency, finally 
filled in the remaining letters. Looking 
over her shoulder, this is what he saw: 


oe ee K LM 
Xa c X-I U2 3 


+ ( ) 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
US>ALCXYVANLO I OX 


“*Three cheers!” He reached into his 
pocket for a notebook. 

“What good will that do you?” she 
asked, as he began copying the characters. 

“Dunno. Might come in handy. Now, 
let’s write her some notes. Better use torn 
bits of this brown paper, so if anybody 
else finds ’em they'll look like scraps 
of something. You write, ‘Here waiting 
chance. Listen for whistle. Show light.’ 
I'll write, ‘Night whistle signal. Answer 
with light.” Sign ’em both R.” After 
experimenting a little he added, “That 
sign between the words ts a Biv e-away. 
Shows it’s a code. Better split’ em up into 
several lines. I'll show vou. 

Having w ritten his message, he looked 
at it, grinning. “It will take some think- 
ing to decode that. Golly, this cipher’s 
a pippin! It’s so darn arbitrary. Look.” 
He handed her a scrap of paper bearing the 
following legend: 


4U—-)XA= OD 


4 =| 


We used to read it like - 
print, but I’m not sure I could remember | 
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ISCOUNT the stories about Florida all you will, the 

Truth remains—here is the new ‘‘Land of Good Fortune’’ 
because the world has awakened to Florida’s four great 
realities: 1. The year ’round pleasantness of her Climate, 
and the easiness of her Life. 2. The matchless fertility of her 
soils, where every month is a growing season and each acre 
can yield, not one, but several profits. 3. The supreme 
beauty and charm of her natural playground areas of beaches, 
lakes and woodlands, which with magnificent hotels are 
making Florida the world’s vacation Mecca. 4. Her easy tax 
condition—Florida’s constitution prohibits state income or 
inheritance taxes, encouraging productive investment of 
capital. . 


‘Your faith in Florida has. impressive endorsement— 
America’s greatest building and industrial corporations have 
contracts running into HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS for new 
edifices and equipment in Florida. These far-sighted cor- 
porations know what they are doing. The big financial in- 
stitutions and insurance companies have loaned still other 
SCORES OF MILLIONS for Florida’s development. They 
too have faith that Florida’s prosperity is permanent. 


Have a share in Florida—in her matchless Destiny. 


Make all railroad, steamship and 
hotel reservations earlier this year 


Herman A. Dann, President 
FLORIDA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


. (formerly Florida Development Board) Z 
424 Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, Florida ee 
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Loud Speaker | 
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ndon, Engiand. 
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ry 
| 
this creation of the Worlds 
| oldest makers of speakers 


HE actual originators and 

world’s oldest makers of loud 
speakers have created in The Am- 
plion a long distance radio repro- 
ducer so clear and powerful that 
many use Amplions to take the place 
of one tube in their set. Hear this 
product of over 30 years’ experience : 
—hear it in comparison with any | 
or all other makes—and you wil] | 
learn why -The Amplion interna 
tionally leads in sales. 

Choice of Royalty and Nobility 
abroad, and of the musically critical 
everywhere, The Amplion also is stand- 
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“That'll keep even G. A. guessing a 
while.” 

Roberta laughed. “It does look cryp- 
tic. If only she remembers it—and if we 
can get it to her!” 

“Sure we'll get it to her!” 

He placed the notes carefully in his 


billfold, and considerably after midnight, 


cheered by his confidence, Roberta went 
to bed and to sleep. ; 

The next morning Piggy visited the 
village store to make inquiries about ob- 
taining an automobile license. When he 
returned to the house for the car, he said 
to Roberta, with a chuckle: 

“We've got to watch our step. They 
asked me at the store who was sick over 
here. Some woman looked out last night 
and saw a light in this house as late as 
twelve o'clock, and it’s all over the village. 
They thought somebody must be dying. 
I told ’em you suffered from insomnia, and 
sometimes sat up all night reading; but 
it’s a good tip. I may drive over to Keene 
after I see about this license, and scout 
acne a little. [Pll be back when I get 

ere. 

Left alone with Janet, Roberta, re- 
freshed by sound sleep and again buoyant, 
encouraged the old woman to talk. Al- 
ready won by the girl’s frank, friendly 
manner, though far from admitting this in 
words, and sympathizing with her anxiety 
for her sister, Janet vouchsafed a series of 
tales about the lad and his parents. At 
length, when the barriers seemed down, 
Roberta inquired, with a careless air: 

ay the way, what’s Mr. Brazenose’s 
name? I’ve always heard him called 
Piggy, which ts rather awful for a man.” 

“*Ask him,” quoth Janet. Except for a 
strong burr and an occasional Scottish 
locution, she spoke uncolored English, 
Save in moments when excitement brought 
the dialect of her childhood to her tongue. 
‘““His mother gave him his name, and | 
take it ill of him that he doesn’t like it for 
her sake. Maybe he'll tell ye, but ye’ll noz 
get it from me.” 

**Check!”’ said Roberta to herself, her 
lids veiling twinkling eyes. Aloud, she 
returned, ‘Oh, well, 1¢ doesn’t matter. I 
just wondered.” 

But the virus of curiosity was workin 
in her blood, and undeterred by the gad 
fate that once upon a time had overtaken 
several ladies of similar purpose, she re- 
solved to gain admittance to the secret 
closet. 


EANWHILE, Percival Galahad, inthe 

guise of Peter Brown, having learned 
from the sheriff that he might expect his 
New Hampshire license plates within a few 
days, drove to Keene. Here he lounged 
about town, making acquaintances among 
the tradesmen, and spreading the tidings 
that Mrs. Smith had settled in Fitzwilliam 
for the winter. When he was told that 
Wednesday afternoon was a half-holiday 
and that all the shops would close, he 
abandoned his plan to remain through the 
day in the hope that Cody would appear, 
and was about to return to his base when 
he caught sight of’ Scott’s man guiding a 


‘small high, box-like car through the main 


Street. 

‘“Hey, Jim!” he yelled. : 

Cody waved a hand and turned the nose 
of his vehicle toward the ‘curb. Piggy 


' surveyed the conveyance with a humor- 


ously saturnine eye. 


“Come to that, have you?” 

“We keep it up here for marketin’. 
What you doin’ here on a day like this?” 

““Tryin’ to forget Fitz. What brought 
you in?” - 

“Errands for the women. O’ course 
they remembered at the last minute that 
they was all out o’ yarn and embroidery 
cotton an’ stuff. is’ Scott knits her 
head off, an’ Celia embroiders things. 
It’s a gay life!” 

_ Piggy’s eyes lighted with a truumphant 
gleam and he resolved to stick tighter 
than a brother to Cody while he made his 
purchases. Concealing his elation under a 
sardonic grin, he drawled: 

“Say, you oughter try livin’ with a 
weepin’ widow for a while. Talk about a 
gay life! But it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. I never thought I’d run 
acrost you to-day. Know yet how long 
you're goin’ to stay!” 

“All this week, I guess. I hear the old 
man ’phonin’ to the office this mornin’, 
a he said he wouldn’t be back till Mon- 

ay. 

up ine! Say, s’pose I chase around with 
you while you do your errands, an’ then 
we have lunch at the hotel?” 

“*Well—I guess that'll be all nght.” 


FTER Cody made his purchases they 
went to the hotel, where Piggy oblig- 
ingly offered to take charge of the numer- 
ous parcels while his friend did some 
telephoning. 

Uafosuniely, Celia’s embroidery cot- 
ton and her mother’s wools had been 
wrapped together, and the conspirator 
could think of no plausible excuse for 
opening the large parcel in the hotel 
office. He contrived, however, to slip the 
twine off at one end and loosen the folds 
of paper enough to smuggle in one of the 
cipher notes. He also surreptitiously con- 
sulted his notebook, and on the outside of 
the same parcel he penciled: “‘x+>+= >” 
If by any chance Celia saw this and re- 
membered the cipher, ‘Here. R.”” would 
give her courage, while to others the 
symbols would convey no meaning. 

Arising with a grin as Cody approached, 
he slipped notebook and pencil into a side 
pocket, and they went to the dining- 
room. Thereafter the conversation was 
all of automobiles and adventures in which 
these had played a part. 

It was a radiant smile Piggy gave 
Roberta upon his return that afternoon, 
announcing, “‘Luck’s with us, Bob!” 

‘ “Oh, la, Hehe cried, after A had told 

is story. “ ou suppose she’ll see it? 
And cemeibert” aa 

“Sure she will. I tell you, luck’s with 


us. 
He was less certain of this, however, 
when he stood on the hill that night in a 
pours rain, and whistled his signal to the 

lack and unresponsive void. The second 
night and the third were lke unto the 


first, except that by Friday the sky began 


to clear. 

Saturday morning he and Roberta, 
somewhat depressed in spirit, watching 
from their hilltop for'signs of Scott’s de- 
parture, saw the station cab drive up to 
the door.” A man sprang from it and ran 
up the steps. . : 7 

“That's Clif!” Roberta gasped. “Peter, 
he must be hunting for me!” 

‘‘The—gee--whiz!” said Piggy. 

(To be continued) . 
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Beauty by Chance 


(Continued from page 25) 


FOR FAITHFUL RE-CREATION 


tell you, it’ll never happen tvice—to the 
same boy!”’ 

And Gloria, in the dark of the pantry, 
keeping Mr. Alexander waiting a minute, 
as they did in books, heard it. “But he 
might again,” she thought. “If he did 
once, he could again—” 

Yet something of the doubt and the age 
that Clarice and Joe made her feel so 
keenly, showed itself in her as she greeted 
Mr. Alexander, and he noted it approv- 
ingly. 

‘“By the way,” he said, as they went 
down, “I should, perhaps, have men- 
tioned it before, but—I didn’t think to. 
My aunt from Vermont is in town, and 
will be dining with us.” 

“I’m sure that will be very nice,” said 
Gloria primly; but her heart froze and fell. 

They dined at a small hotel, and in the 
main dining-room, which was stuffy and 
prim and had in it the same synthetic 
palms that had been there all the long 
winter. “Auntie” feared drafts. They 
had consommé, steak, and French fried 
potatoes, and finished with vanilla ice 
cream and large cups of coffee. 

Gloria knew, from many tales, that this 
was not the sort of aeal that the real 
swell people ordered,” yet for a little time 
—at first—she was so happy that it 
shone from her as does the iridescence on 
“the better pearls.” “‘Life!’’ she thought, 
looking around at the jaded men and 
their wilted wives. 

The strum of the poor music caught in 
her heart-beat and played with it. She 
raised her head to a proud angle and 
looked around her fearlessly. Probably 
this feeling was what the woman in the 
Drucet model had meant by “inner 
beauty.” Ie was beauty all right! It was 
grand! And it was inner. 


OHN ALEXANDER, watching Gloria, 

swallowed fearfully. He was afead she 
was going to spoil it all, and he could have 
sworn she was built for the role. Funny 
he’d never noticed before that she was— 
really—in her plain way, attractive. And 
then, at that critical moment, Auntie 
changed her sex and form, and careened 
around the china shop in the proverbial 
manner; Gloria dropped from rosy clouds, 
became her working self again, and the 
night was saved—for him. 

*‘John told me he only had old-maid 
friends,” said Auntie. (And Gloria’s 
light went out.) “Time and again I’ve 
said to him, ‘These flappers will do 
nothing but bleed a man for what they 
can get, and waste his time.’ Time and 
again, I said it. And John, he always 
said, ‘Auntie, I have nothing to do with 
"em! Nothing!’ And I thought, you 
know, there was a little too much protest- 
ing in it. But now I’m beginning to be- 
lieve that he didn’t he—like most men 
do—when he said, ‘Auntie, my friends 
are plain, sensible girls—'’ My goodness, 
this bread is stale!’ 

John looked at Gloria, and away; he 
drank too quickly from his ice-bulging 
tumbler, and almost choked. It was— 
kind of awful! 


For a moment Gloria’s eyes smarted, 
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$20 in Far West 
and South West 


TO RE-CREATE the tones of a musical instrument, you need 
another musical instrument. 


The Snyder Speaker is the reproducing musical instrument of radio. 


Through it you may hear the full range of the organ— deep, thunder- 
ous bass to the highest piping treble. That means mastery of the entire 
range of broadcasted tone—all re-created with astonishing fidelity. 


22 inches high, 15-inch bell diameter. 


Fits Any Set—No Extra Batteries Required 
Ask Your Dealer for a Demonstration 


HOMER P.SNYDER MFG. CO. Inc. Little Falls, N.Y. 
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Make a Good Salary — 
I Will Show You How! 


Demonstrate once—results 
mean sure sales! Sell what 
everybody wants—radio at low 
prices. Coast to coast reception 
—4 and 5-tube instruments. 


12 Selling 

Lessons F R E E ’ 
Establish a business of your own. 
Start in spare time—evenings. 
Sales course in 12 lessons and 10 


radio service lessons teach you 
J. Matheson Bell, Pres. everything. 


3100 Men Are Now Doing It! 


Success with over 3,100 men proves merit of our 

proposition. $100 weekly not unusual—many Ozarka 
men make more in spare time! 

k! Write me personally—tell me 

about yourself. I'll see that my 

64-page book, Ozarka plan No. 100, is sent you with- 

out cost. Please mention the name of your county. 


Mail the coupon! 
. {NCoRPORATED 
|. Chic: ), LMineis _ 


12-2 


I am greatly interested in the FREE BOOK ‘‘The 
Ozarka Plan’’ whereby I can sell your radio instruments. 
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LINCOLN LOGS 


For Christmas Gifts—Play things that 
typify “The Spirit of America.” Our Design 
Book shows how to build “Lincoln's Log 
Cabin,” “Valley Forge,’ ““The Log Meeting 
House,” and other historic buildings. 
Girls can build houses, chairs, tables, 
etc., for their dolls. Boys build bridges, 
block houses, farm buildings, fences, in 
fact all forms of log construction. 
TRIPLE SET of 165 logs, 2 roofs, $3 
chimney and Design Book, delivered 
DOUBLE SET of 107 logs, roof, $2 
chimney and Design Book, delivered 


SINGLE SET, 50 logs, roof and $] 
Design Book, delivered . .. . 


The more logs a child has, the 
more things he can build 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc. 
Room 177, 234 E. Erie St., Chicago. Ill. 
Please mail at once, postage prepaid : 


i t 
| 
a Triple Sets of a Double Single | 
{ 165 Logs $3 Sets $2 Sets $1 
} Enclosed $ 2... for Logs specified above. It 1s 
' understood that you wall refund money af for any | 
reason Po should return them after 5 days. Send to i 
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and then her color concentrated in an 
enormous blush, held for a mement, and 
died. After that, Auntie did the talking 
for the three of them. 

' “7m sure it was most kind of you to go 
out with me,” said John Alexander at the 
close of the miserable evening. 

Gloria answered with truth. “I was 
glad to go—’”’ she said, but in a stifled 
voice. 

She was glad that Clarice’s gentleman 
friend had had to work, for that meant 
that Clarice was in bed and well settled 


in sleep. Gloria crept in by her cautiously. | 


And there, after lying rigid for two long 


hours, tears came to her.. She Was .a_ 


funny old thing, she decided, as the salt 
rolled down her cheeks and bit at her lips 
... to have thought that anyone We 
Mr. Alexander would have asked her for 
pleasure, ‘‘when so many real pretty 
irls was ready to jump at the snap of his 
Fagen And her, getting on, and some 
mornings “looking a sight!”’.. Especially 
after her feet hadn’t ‘“‘rested up on her 
during the night,” and the backs of her 
legs stall ached: eal 


[XING there, crying, she computed how: 


much more of life she would have to 
putin at the store. She doled from her 
allowance in the bank a certain sum for 
each year of old age. She thought of the 
ew “honest to goodness good times” she 
had had—and cried the harder—and 
hated her new black dress that she knew 
made her prettier than she had ever 
hoped to be. 

“*Some old fool!” she decided from the 
depths of misery. “‘Some poor old fool, 
and an old aes like they says—”’ 

She told Laura of it in the morning. 
She told her bluntly, terribly, and with a 
rare and beautiful bravery. 

Laura gasped. Pity sprang to her eyes, 
and she said, ‘‘ The dirty cheat!” 

Mr. Alexander kept away from “The 
Fans,” was snappish with the clerks, and 
even once and again sarcastic, through 
a masking suavity, to the everlasting 
fools who asked of him the everlastingly 
foolish questions. He had never been ‘‘so 
darned ashamed.” He wouldn’t have 
cared so much, he decided, :f all the 
happiness she had had at first hadn’t gone 
out as quickly as a burnt-out electric 
globe. 

It hurt his throat to think of it, and he 
could think of nothing else. And it wasn’t 
as if she were a real homely girl, either, 
he decided. In some lights and moods she 
was as pretty as could be. He wondered, 
viciously, why some sensible man hadn't 
discovered her, and settled down with 
her to happiness. She would do a good 
sight better for any man, he reflected, 
than the silly sort he took out with him 
when he wanted a good time. 

Ac noon—and after a morning of acute 
misery—he decided he would “try to 
make it up by blowing her to a real good 
time.” But he found that voicing the 
second invitation took more courage than 
it had to voice the first. And when, at 
Miss Peesey’s counter, he saw that her 
eyelids were suspiciously puffy and pink, 
his throat cramped again. 

“Well, Miss Peesey,” he said, and he 
tried to make it “‘snappy,” “how does 
it go to-day after the big night?” 

She said, her voice low, “* Pretty goed, 
I guess.” 


“* Awful warm again,” he said. 

“Ain't it?” 

“Yes, and it isn’t the warmth alone; 
it’s the humidity,” he asserted solemnly. 

Conversation languished. Mr. Alex- 
ander twisted his watch chain. 

“By the way—” he said at length— 
“by the way, Miss Peesey, what do you 
say to another little supper—on some 
roof?” 

She hesitated. She knew what emo- 
tion prompted his invitation. But Joe— 
saying once would be enough for anyone, 
and—Mrr. Alexander feeling bad about it, 
too. She guessed, thinking there quickly, 


that it wouldn’t hurt her so much to 


make him comfortable about it, as it 
would to know he was uncomfortable 
about it. That, as she guessed further, 
was the way it was with—real love. 

“T thank you kindly,” she answered 
him, as she had two days before, ‘‘ and 
I'd be—real pleased, Mr. Alexander.”’ 
But she couldn’t keep the tears from 
brimming in her-eyes, and although she 
looked down quickly she feared shat he 
had seen them. And he kad seen them, 
and he walked away, trying to clear the 
knot from his throat by a little cough. 

Miss Miggs came down from the farther 
end of the counter. 

“Well, what did he want?”’ she asked, 
her tone made brittle by her indignation. 

“Me to go out with him,” Gloria 
answered duly. 

“Well, I hope you told him you wasn’t 
nobody’s doormat?” 

Gloria shook her head. 

“You ain’t going?” asked Laura. 

Gloria entreated silence, with a sibilant 
“Shhh!” and then she explained. ‘‘It’s 
like they say to kids,” she said, flushing. 
“If he was hurt, 1t would hurt me worse 
than it hurt him.” 

““My gosh, you poor kid! Ain’e that 
fierce? Like in books—a hopeless pas- 
sion.” 

“* Something—”’ 

Laura retreated to her end of the 
counter. When she came back she car- 
ried a supine and clinging chocolate-and- 
almond bar. ‘ 7ake it, girl,” she ordered 
largely. “‘I ain’t hungry anyways, and, 
my lord, if it ain’t touching! You poor 
kid, and him using you for his aunt!” 

‘They went to the roof, and true, as the 
girls had said, the head waiter not only 
spoke to Mr. Alexander, but called him by 
name. Then they threaded their way 
through a tangle of little round tables 
until they found the one Mr. Alexander 
wanted, from which they could see the 
Bay, and there they settled. 


TES night Mr. Alexander ordered, and 
he did it with a gallant appeal for ap- 
proves and an unerring feeling for a 
ady’s want. They had iced things, 
liquid and solid. There were paper cases 
and frills, long-handled spoons and frost 
on glass; and all the while, the pur of a 
soft-singing hidden orchestra, and the 
gentle hght. And off, outside, stars, and 
the twinkle that was made by the ships 
that slept on the Bay. 

Mr. Alexander talked enchantingly. 
And he talked enchantingly because he 
had never before known this quality of 
breathless listening. ‘‘My lord!” he 
thought once in the middle of a story, 
“whatGfP ve put her off of me for life!”’ 

“Like it?” fe asked. She only nodded; 
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DE FOREST AUDION 
is the world standard tn tubes. De Forest 
created the first successful radio tube, and 
his invention made broadcasting possible. 
The De Forest policy ofa specific ty pe tube 
for each socket ures finer reception and 
greater distance. Price, $3. 
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DE FOREST F-5 AW 
A compact, flit setin polished walnut 
that will b joy to many a household. 
Gives rich saluine: and has the capacity to 
separate stations positively so that you can 
pick the broadcast gems without Interfer- 
ence. Extremely easy to operate. Price 
otnus tubes, loud speaker und batteries) 


dy 


DE FOREST F-5 M 
A superfine 5-tube set in two color mahog- 
any cabinet with built-in loud seater ne 


concealed compartments for *A’’ and 
batteries. A great distance-getter, with un- 
canny power to tune in and out stations at 
will, and gifted with splendid tonal quali- 
tles. Extremely simple to operate. No 
howling or busing in ianing in, An unsur- 
pussed value at $110. 


De Forest Radio Sets can be bought 
at prices ranging from $85 to $450. 


De Forest Genius now Humanizes Radio! 


oO) Whee ieee pees new circuit, just 
perfected, reproduces flawlessly 
the mellow, pe modulations of 
the human voice and captures the 
hitherto elusive overtones of the 
musical register... . tuning sim- 
plified ....a mew ease in opera- 
tion .... all embodied in the new 
and beautiful De Forest Ws or W6 
Radiophones. 


en 


The voice of radio is no longer flinry and me- 
tallic, bute mellow, human and musical— 
thanks to the development by Roy A. Wea- 
gant, Vice-President and Chief Engineer of 
the De Forest Radio Company, of a new and 
marvelous circuit. 


This ingenious circuit, and all the joy it 
means to radio lovers, makes its firse public 
al inlay in the De Forest W5 and W6 Radio- 
phones, masterpieces of cabinet are worthy 
only ofa scientific development so outstanding. 

So wonderful is the reproduction of tone in 
the De Forest W5 or W6 that only the presence 
of the lovely instrument dispels the illusion 
thac the living artist is in che rooms. 

Piano chords come to you with their full 
rich sesonance—true piano tone. High notes 


DE FOREST 


COMMUNITIES 
HE EPOCH -MAKING ACHIEVEMENT WHICH MAKES ORDINARY RADIO RECEPTION A THING OP YESTERDA 


DEALERS 


dance, ripple and sparkle . . . clearly, dis- 
tinctly...msusécally! Those brooding low notes, 
never Caught in average reception, are heard 
distincely—as though from the next room. 


In the reproduction of orchestral music the 
full importance of the De Forest achievement 
stands out. For the firse time you get the over- 
tones as well as the middle tones . . . che ma- 
jestic roll of the kettle drums, che crooning 
of the bass viols, the strident crash of the 
brasses and the piping heraldry of the cornets 
and trombones. A symphony orchestra heard 
over the De Forest W5 or W6 stirs the soul. 
No incoherence, no oscillating jumble of 
noise—every instrument, every octave, in its 
truc value. A magic achievement! 

To the lover of dance music the De Forest 
Ws or W6 brings more sprightliness, more 
beauties of syncopation . . . you should hear 
Vincent Lopez, econ Knecht, The Night 
Hawks, or any others over cither of these in- 
struments! 

All the tenderness of song, every shading of 
the soprano’s voice, all the pathos of the folk 
song—exquisite but elusive elements so much 
desired but lost in practically all present-day 
reception, are captured by these De Forest 
Masterpicces. 

To everything that is broadcast, the De 
Forest Radiophione gives animation, life and 
humanness. 


IN ALL CITIES AND RADIO 


But Tonal Supremacy is Not All— 


Elbert McGran Jackson, renowned sculptor, 

architect and painter, put into this hand- 
wrought, hand-carved cabinet the spirit of 
radio, in design, in motif—it is not an adap- 
tation of a phonograph. An image of charm- 
ing individuality, ic harmonizes with the set- 
ting of any home. 

One unit, everything self-containcd—not a 
wire 10 sight, nothing to connect . . . and 

ortable; move it any place! Only charm and 
auty for the eye. 

The artistic conical reproducer is an insepa- 
table parc of the cabinet and its tonal mecha- 
nism peerlessly attuned tothat of the Weagant 
circuit. There are just two controls for tuning, 
and these operate on one dial, which makes 
the normally perplexing task of ° “tuning in’” 
extremely simple. There are special power 
tubes in che fifth and sixth sockets which can 
give you volume to flood an auditorium, if 
you desire it. And, at your fingers’ tips, the 
means to tune in a far-distant station you 
want no matter how powerful nearby stations 
may be. 

See che incomparable De Forest W5 and W6 
at your De Forest dealer’s or write for an in- 
teresting booklet describing these master- 
pieces in detail. 


DE FOREST RADIO CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


The Greatest 
Name in Radio 
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a Burgess Flashlight? 


HY buy fire, life, theft or automobile 
insurance? Or why lock your doors? 


Simply to guarantee that in emergencies 
you will receive definite assistance and protection 
in one form or another which will overcome the 
immediate danger and possible loss. 


Burgess Flashlights have for many years been 
a convenient and positive guarantee that will 
guard, guide and aid you against the dangers and 
inconvenience of darkness. 

Don’t buy just a flashlight. Ask for Burgess. Look 
for the distinctive package. The success of Burgess 
Radio Batteries has proved conclusively the quality 
of all products of the Burgess Battery Company. 
cA Laboratory Product 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO 
Canadian Offices and Factories: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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but in the dusk he saw her flush, and saw 
the light that came to her eyes. Yet he 
couldn’t put his hand across the table as 
he usually could—so easily. This time 
it was diffeeent. 

They lingered until it was late. Gloria 
didn’t want to go anywhere else. ‘‘It’ll 
please him to know,” she thought; and 
that made her say, ‘“‘I’ve never been to a 
place like this before, and I’d like to stay 
a while—unless you’re tired?” 

He said he wasn’t tired. Suddenly, the 
strain he usually felt slipped from him. 
Here was ‘a sal who wasn’t comparing 
him to her last night’s beau, and who 
didn’t prefer another, higher-priced roof. 
Here was a girl who was feantly and un- 
ashamedly having a good time, and telling 
him so. He sagged back, rested and 
touched. He watched her, smiling a lietle. 

‘T guess you think I’m awful funny and 
old-maidish and slow,” she questioned 
timidly, “‘never having been to any place 
2 eri of like this, and liking it like 

o! 

““No, Miss Peesey,” he answered; “I 
think—I think it’s awful nice.” 

““He is having a good time!” she de- 
cided with eontee he wonder showed 
in her eyes, as her pleasure had. It 
turned them back to happy childhood. 


SUALLY, Mr. Alexander went to bed 

wondering, after he had “‘taken a little 
girl out for a time,” wondering whether 
he had carried it off all right, and whether 
she had been bored, and whether his man- 
ner with the waiter had been correct. But 
this night it was different. Gloria’s 
hushed awe instilled confidence; it wasn’t 
verbal; it wasn’t, “Say, Boy, ain’t you 
one nice little party-giver?”’ 

But it came to him through her rapt 
and admiring gaze. He recalled the 
henna-blonde’s answer to his, “Shall I 
order?” She had said, “Go to it, Baby; 
I can see with one look that you’re a 
mean boy with the menu!” Gloria, in 
response to the same question, had swal- 
lowed hard and said a faint, ‘‘Please!”’ 

And she had looked at him, instead of 
into the mirror-filled lid of one of those 
everlasting vanity cases. He liked that 
too, did John, or he knew perfectly 
well that “‘tone” didn’t ‘use ’em. The 
“‘plain-dressed people with the right 
accent” never stalled traffic in the main 
entrance while they gummed up their 
lashes or smeared powder. No, sir! He 
had “‘took particular notice of 1t—” 

And she hadn’t laughed too loud, either. 
She was his style all right, he admitted, 
his style. What had she said as they 
parted? He brought it back and held it 
close to him, comforted and soothed by 
the warmth that it radiated. She had 
said, after a gasp, “I thank you with all 
my heart, Mr. Alexander! Really I do/ 
I never had such a good time before; and 
I don’t believe I ever could have again!” 

Ic had made him want to kiss her; but 
something different in the quality of their 
relation prompted him to stifle the im- 
pulse, and only give it a little outlet 
through the tightening of his hand. 
“Well,” he had said, ‘‘this isn’t the last! 
Don’t you think it!”’ 

. And she asked, wonderingly, ‘Isn't 
it?” 

She was a nice girl, about the nicest he 
had ever met, and he considered it pretty 
queer\that some up-and-coming young 
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Exide 


BATTERIES 


Why | 


xide spells economy 


HERE are two traits built into Exide Batteries that result 
in economy. Both of these qualities are known the world 
over. They are Dependability and Durability. | 


You can depend on an Exide being right on the job in your 
car whenever you need it. And it stays right on the job for 
so long a time that it proves a true economy. The first cost 


BBOED CHE RARTE of an Exide is surprisingly low—the final cost, lowest. 
Dependable ba ; : 
penyeae i; ‘ fe aa You will find the economical battery for your car at a nearby 


tor in the safety of | Exide Dealer’s. Also, you can get Exide Radio Batteries at 


modern aviation. That —_Fxide Dealers and at radio dealers. 
is why Exide Batteries 


areusedon government, 


private and commercial =.THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


airplanes. Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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An 


Intimate Gift 


EW things are as personal as letter- 


paper. And as a holiday gift it 

carries the subtle compliment that you 
would like to be written to. | 

The exquisite gift box illustrated 


below is one of many from a wide . 


assortment for your selection. It con- 
tains ninety-six sheets and envelopes. 
Plain or deckle edges; gold or tinted 
borders; large, novelty lined enve- 
lopes, in a variety of styles and shapes— 
are yours to choose from; priced 50c 
to $4.00. 

You can happily settle many a gift 
for this Christmas by remembering to 
ask for Hammermill Social Stationery 
at stationers, druggists, or department 


' stores. 


Social Stationery 
od aioe n 
Prepared by WHITE &-WYCKOFF MEG. CO., 
HOLYOKE = MASSACHUSETTS 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 


Hammermill Gift Box, 50c to $4.00 


man hadn’t seen it and carried her off. 
But then, come to think of it, he’d never 
noticed her in_ particular—until he'd 
needed her help. 

His cheeks stung, thinking of it. And 
she’d seen through it too, he knew that. 


all:yghr; but nice about it as could be. He 


planned a trip to seney for her before lie 
slept. And in the city he would show her 


the best places, and with a new and en- ~ 


tire confidence in himself, the confidence 
which she had:given him. 


fTHE next aay it began for the store. At. 


r. Alexander wandered over « 


about ten 


The aunt had died—he spoke of it with 
dutiful heaviness—and she had left him 
her farm in Vermont and eight thousand 
dollars, which he was going to invest 
“gate.” 

‘’That’s fine!’ said Gloria. 

“Enough for old age, from it and the 
erest I got rolled up,” ie said. He put his 
hand on her arm and piloted her away 
from the crowd, down the beach and into 
the shadows, and here they settled. 

“I’m awful glad for you,’ she said 
after. 4a moment; said because she felt 
maybe she had not seemed enough glad. 
_“T’m glad, too,” he answered. He 


to “The Fans” to wait until Miss Peesey «sift¢d sand between his fingers, tossed 


was through with her customer. 
he heard, ‘‘This is the shade our Paris 
house is selling most, Madam: Quite new, 
it is, and not made in the cheaper goods, 
which keeps it exclusive; snd, as you 
must realize, it will go with anything!” 

“Smart as a whip!’ahe decided. 

“T admired the way you handled your 
customer, Miss Peesey,” he said, after the 
fan had been wrapped and “charged.” 

She flushed, as he had hoped she would, 
thanked him, and dropped her eyes. 

‘All right this morning after the big 
party?” he questioned, as he leaned far 
over the case that held the “ostrich with 
the real shell sticks.” 2 re, 

“Oh, fine—Mr. Alexander!” 

“Well, that’s good. Pretty hot to 
sleep, last night, it was.” 

Ves, it was.” She smiled. Then she 
spoke. “I didn’t evant to sleep,”’ she con- 
fessed; ‘‘I was too busy thinking of it all. 
It was swell! I never had a better time.” 

“Well, I didn’t hate it, myself,” he 
admitted. 

Silence. 

‘Do you ever wear pink, Miss Peesey?”’ 

“Well, no, I haven’t, Mr. Alexander.” 

“Well, I wonder why you don’t.” 

‘Well, maybe I will .. .” 

The store saw him linger a few more 
minutes, and then go off with his experi- 
mental fingers on a tie he hoped had nee 
at its best jaunty set. 

‘““My lord, what next?” asked “The 
Hair Goods” ensemble. But they were 
more surprised when Miss Peesey ap- 
peared in a pink linen frock, which, to 
quote the henna-blonde, “‘ Honest, didn’t 
look so bad as you woulda supposed it 
would!” 

And Mr. Alexander, making stealthy 
return to the seat of activities, heard from 
the toilet counter, an indiscreetly loud, 
“Well, all J can say is, J’m not glad or 
anything to be let out of going out with 
that old thing, of hafta lose my job!” Then 
a warning, “‘Hush!”’ But the words did 
not sting much, or long. He had known 
it, or felt it, for some time. Once, even, at 
Coney, a fresh guy. had: said to his girl 
(who had been recruited from the “Ready 
to Wears’), ‘Say, Babe, is your job airing 
gramp-paw!”’ : | 


HE summer wore through quickly and 

ecstatically for Gloria Peesey and John 
Alexander. Roofs and “‘shows”’ and then, 
after her timid wish for simpler good 
times—she knew the others ‘‘cost some- 
thing fearful’—walks and talks and 
sitting in the park. They thought the 
same way about so many things; about 
everything that counted, John asserted. 

And one night at Coney, it came; 


aiting, ' 


aside’his hat nervously, started to speak, 
stopped, : and hnished with an = inane, 
“Nice night.” 

“Oh, lovely!” she whispered softly. 

“The stars is awful bright!” 

“Just swell!” she murmured. 

He said then, “I’ve always wanted to 
kiss you, and I never have. That ought 
to tell you something.”’ But it didn’t, for 
she was new to men and love. ‘You 
knew,” he went on, in a_ lower tone, 
“why I took you out that first time?” 

In the haze he made out her nod. 

“Forgive me?” 

She nodded again, and harder. 

‘‘A man’s awful dumb sometimes,” he 
said. Then he groped for her hand and, 
finding it, held it hard. ‘‘Well?” he 
managed after a moment. 

“Well, what?” she answered, a little 
loudly because it was difficult for her to 
speak. 

‘“‘1’m asking you to marry me... . 

Later, she sat, her head against his 
shoulder. Now and again he stooped to 
kiss her. He said, at length, “If you're 
half as happy as I am—”’ And she let him 
know that she was. ‘Auntie liked you 
so,” he said again. ‘And now—us hxed 
like this!’’—he drew a deep, unsteady 
breath. “Jf she had only knew before she 
went!” he ended. 


LORIA, packing, was not’ at all 

bothered by Clarice’s disorderliness. 
Looking back, it seemed as if she must 
have been foolish to have let it bother 
her so much. ‘‘But then,” she mused, 
‘there wasn’t anything else.”’ 

She said to Clarice, who came in to 
watch her packing, with envious, veiled 
eyes, “‘I’m sorry lass picky so much.” 

Clarice answered with, ‘You wasn’t 
so much. And we ragged you too. But— 
‘can a leopard change her spots? J’// say 
she can!” ie, 

“The Floor” gave them a tortured, 
bead-dripping, red-shaded. floor lamp 
and an “elegant easy chair’* for a wedding 

resent. Laura, although happy, wept a 
ittle. ‘I'll miss her,” he conhded to the 
*‘Stationery” guardians. “‘I’ll miss her 
fierce! But who would: wish her back! 
Him—a tony, polished gent with who it 


is a pleasure to pass even the time of day 


or business about a sales check, and her 
with a heart of gold!” 

And the Alexanders? John will slap 
you on the back—if you are of the male 
species—and tell you, loudly, that mar- 
riage is the thing! And Gloria, if she 
could, would tell you, if not so loudly, 
quite as surely, that ‘Life has loveliness 
to sell!” rt that she has found the 
market. place. 


+ + + + & 
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RIVALS THE BEAUTY OF 


Bed and Black Color Combination 


THE SCARLET 


Reg. Trade Mark U. S. Pat. Office 


TANAGER 


. 


Do You Love ‘Them Enough to Give | 
Parker Duofolds / 


\ 
Beautiful Writers —Constant Companions ™ 


These Gifts will make Christmas a Glorious Success f 
And the Giver Not Forgotten 


$7 
Parker 
Over-size 


Duofold; 
$5 
Duofold Jr. 


O better place to start your 
List of Gifts than here. Not 
given today and forgotten tomor- 
row —but constant companions of 
the favored ones to whom you give 
them — that’s the Parker Duofolds. 
At the very first sight of these 
cheery lacquer-red barrels hearts 
will glow with joy and gratitude. 
And it’s characteristic of the 
Parker Duofold Pens and Pencils to 
win the devotion of their owners 
more each day, each year. 
The Pen withthe hand-size Grip, 
Over-size Ink Capacity, Free- 


Swinging Balance, Invisible Filler, 
and 25-year Guaranteed Point. 

The Pencil with Gold Crown 
Clip and Tip, Hand-Size Grip, and 
Non-Clog Propeller that turns lead 
OUT and IN. 

A perfect match —a matchless 
Writing Team. Anything less—a 
copy or an imitation — is apt to be 
disappointing to those who have 
set their hopes on owning the real 
Parker Duofolds. So look for this 
stamp— Geo. S. Parker,” and accept 
none without it. Ready for Christ- 
mas at all good pen counters. 


$5 

nw Lady 

asd > Duofold Pen 
. { Ribbon 

$1 extra} 


Sater ERE Duette can be had in Black and Gold 
as well as Black-tipped Lacquer-red but we recommend 
the color for it makes them hard to mislay. 
Over-size Duette, $11; Junior Duette, $8.50; Lady Duofold Duette, $8 j 
Satin-lined Gift Case de luxe included 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY JANESVILLE, W YS’"CONS LN 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SANFRANCISCO + Duofold Pencils to match the Pens: Lady Duofold, $3; Over-size J7/{$31503 Big Brother’’ Over-Size, $4 » TORONTO + LONDON 
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Great 
Races Prove 


CHAMPION 


Dependability 


In every great race during 
the past two years, both in 
this country and Europe,and 
in hundreds of minor races, 
every car to finish has been 
Champion equipped — with 
a single exception. 


In literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles at today’s tre- 
mendous racing speeds, 
Champion Spark Plugs have 
proved their dependability. 


The experience of the lead- 
ing racing drivers of the 
world is very definite proof 
that Champion two-piece 
construction, sillimanite 
coreandspecial analysis elec- 
trodes make Champion the 
better spark plug. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


London Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


Paris 


Champion X for Fords 
is 60 cents. Blue Box for 
all other cars, 75 cents. 
The genuine Champions 
have the double-ribbed 
sillimanite core. They 
are fully guaranteed. 


Hours Spent in Self-Improvement Are 
Worth Ten Dollars Each 


(Continued from page 47) 


a 

republic? Do you know what fundamental 
differences there are between the British 
and American constitutions? Do you 
know what powers Congress can and can- 
not exercise? Can you name the members 
of the President’s Cabinet? Your repre- 
sentative in Congress? Your two sena- 
tors? Do you know what authority the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has? 
The Federal Trade Commission? Can you 
tell how the Constitution of the United 
States may be amended? Do you know 
the difference between the Roman Law 
and the Common Law? And the relation 
of each to the laws of your State? 


If you are correct on these questions, 
you score Io. 


(h) Business and Economics? 

What is meant by the Law of Supply 
and Demand? What is the difference 
between a bond and a stock? What ts 
meant by “Overhead”? ‘‘Turnover’’! 
Why are wages higher in the United 
States than in China? What are the 
pune al arguments for Protection? For 

ree sat What is your position, and 
why? How are payments made for 
imports? What is the history of trade 
unionism? How does a bank make profits? 


For correct answers to these questions, 
give yourself ro. 


(1) Invention? 

What is meant by the Industrial Revo- 
lution? What was the effect of the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin on American 
history? Who invented the steam engine? 
The ‘telegraph? Telephone? Sewing 
machine? Phonograph? What did the 
Wright brothers do? Who is responsible 
for the lightning rod? 


For correct knowledge on these points 
give yourself Io. 


(j) General? 

Can you give a reasonable answer to the 
following questions: 

Why is gold adopted as a monetary 
standard? How ts sugar made from beets? 
What route would you travel from Denver, 
Colorado, to Constantinople? What is 
meant by “Led.” after a firm name? Why 
is rubber so called? What university was 
founded by Thomas JeHerson? What are 
the planets 1 in the solar system? Why do 
men raise their hats as a sign of courtesy! 
What is the Taj Mahal? Where ts it? 
What was the origin of the metric system, 
and on what is tt based? Who created 
“Sherlock Holmes’? What is the ““Ameri- 

can Cup’? Who was Henry George? 
What was his big idea? For what was 
Jenny Lind famous: 

Can you name and distinguish the 
common trees? What causes the blood to 
circulate? What is the Vatican? How 
do reptiles differ fromm: nmmals? What 
is the meaning of amour propre, pro bons 
publico, summum — bonum, sine dle, 
hors de combate Where were the ‘Ten 
Commandments given and to whom? 


Credit yourself one-half for cach satis- 
factory answer. 


“This test,” explained Dean Lord, 

“merely dips into the principal depart- 
ments of knowledge, as a chemist might 
dip into the vials in a laboratory. But any 
man, applying it to himself, can get a 
pretty good preliminary idea of the 
departments in which he needs to 
strengthen himself most; and he can lay 
out his studies to that end. 

“When it comes to selecting studies, 
however, remember this: Nothing ts more 
fatal for business men than the error of 
over-specialization. You may read so- 
called ‘business literature’ from moming 
to night for twenty years, and at the end 
be only a well-intentioned bore. For 
business success is more than business 
facts. It 1s personality—the power to 
meet other people interestingly, to be an 
acceptable and agreeable human being in 
a wide variety of relationships. One who 
is sure of himself, and interesting to others, 
whatever the subject, will almost always 
outdistance the dull specialist who 1s 
struck dumb whenever the conversation 
strays beyond the little area of his familiar 
ground.” 


TL. Tue Seconp Test: What are your 
ideals? 


“Put that question to any twenty 
folks,” said Dean Lord, “and you would 
get some very interesting answers. ‘I 
have no ideals,’ one might say. That is 
untrue, no matter who says it. For an 
‘ideal’ is simply the purpose of a man’s 
life, the goal toward which he ts moving. 
If he has no conscious purpose, if he is al- 
lowing circumstances to shift him here 
and there, his very neglect in determining 
a goal begins to establish an ideal. Ic is 
the ideal of Drift, one of the worst in the 
world—remorseless in its steady progress 
toward defeat. 

‘Suppose to-morrow, at vour lunch 
hour, when the streets are well filled, you 
make this simple trial of the effect of an 
evident purpose. Saunter along a busy 
street, winding in and out, stopping to 
glance into windows, hesitating at corners. 
See how often you are blocked and bumped 
against, how your fellow travelers seem 
leagued against you, how the whole force 
of the trafic tends to hold you back. 

“Then change your attitude: Select a 
definite spot at a distance, determine to 
get there as fast as your feet will carry 
you, and strike out with a quick, frm 
gait. Your purpose will show in your 
manner. Those who saunter will get out 
of your way. Other travelers with a pur- 
nose equal to your own will recognize your 
right to a place, and respect it. As if by 
magic, trafic will seem to reverse itself, 
carrying you forward instead of pushing 
you back. The world stands aside for 
those who know where they are goins. 

‘In nothing else do we fool ourselves 
so easily as in this matter of ideals. The 
real test 1s Conduct, for we alscays do whe 
cee eant to do most. Thus, a man may sa¥. 
‘My purpose 1s. tO. WIN) promotion in 
business, yet an analvs:s of his conduct 
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Lnspection - 
Lnspection - 
Inspection! 


-makes good soldiers 
and good telephones 


Telephones lined 
up for inspection. 


At West Point and Western Electric, 
the order of the day is the same—inspec- 
tion, inspection, inspection. 

A vast army of small parts must pass 
muster before they can assemble in tele- 
phone formation. And any part found 
unfit for duty is rejected. 


One part must measure up to standards 
within a thousandth of an inch. Another Roll Call. Checking 
must be ready to obey the command of a up on tone quality. 
tiny electrical current. 


Constant watchfulness is kept over all 
the apparatus which Western Electric 
makes. It starts with the careful selection 
of raw material. It goes through every 
step of the manufacture. It gives you, 
finally, a telephone that, like a good 
soldier, can serve on any front. 
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THE MOST HONORED WATCH IN THE WORLD: 


Official Government 
Observatory Awards 


At U.S. Naral Obserratory— 
Washington: Longines have been 
first in order of merit in all [nter- 
national Trials. Since 1916 more 
Longines Watches passed = six 
months’ Accuracy Trial and were 
accepted than all others combined. 


At Genera Obserratory—Sicttzer- 

nd: This year Longines again 
obtained first prize of grouped 
watches, duplicating results of 
1023 and 1024. 


Al Neuchatea Observatory — 
Sicttzerland: 365 awards in <Ac- 
curacy Contests since 1905, During 
1924 Longines received 17 first 
prizes i 


At Kew Teddington Obserra- 
turyi—England: 132 awards in 
Accuracy Contests since 1910 
(lvls years record for the beat 
Performance). Sinee 1919 every 
Louygines W nt« h submitted passed 
trial with mention ‘especially 
good.’ 


Grand Prizes Awarded 

Longines at International 
Exhibitions 
Anticer p—1885 Parts—1889 
Brussels —is7 Paris—1900 
Milan —1006 Genoa—1914 
Berne—1914 
Since’ IS7S highest awards at all 
erhilations. 


<= << = - 


U.S. Naval Observatory 
Washington, D.C. 


‘With this inscription ! 


Give a Longines Watch this Christmas. Have this 
message inscribed in it: “To tell pou more than the time”. 
‘y For with the “observatory accuracy’”’ that is 
Longines’ own, there is a beauty that enhances its 
life-long usefulness and makes it the supreme gift. 
<y The world’s greatest honors have been given to 
Longines, officially in observatory tests, by the 
world’s leading jewelers and by the men and women 
who own Longines Watches. “» Then give a Lon- 
gines — and know that no gift could express more 
gracefully your thought or sentiment through all 
the years to come. 


From $35 to $1000. At your jeweler’s. 


A« WITTNAUER CO. 
Established 1866 


New York 
Montreal 
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GIFT 


Supreme 


for the past six months will show that his 
real purpose has, been to get an office in 


the lodge. ‘I want to increase my business 
' knowledge; I am willing to make any 


sacrifice to that end,’ he says. ‘Is that so? 
asks Conduct. ‘My records show that for 
the past twelve months you have read 
just one new book. You have spent more 
than a hundred evenings in useless con- 
versation, and another hundred in envy, 
which is worse than useless.’ 

‘Conduct tells the story,’”’ Dean Lord 
repeated. ‘So I say that the second step 
in self-improvement is to review frankly 
the things you have done, and the things 
you have left undone. After making this 
record, and comparing it with your 
presumed purpose, you are ready to fill 
out some such specification slip as this: 


Judged by what I have done, my ideal might 
BHOESE 60 Oley bos ccKs bad eA Rok OES SOS 
As I now see it, my real ideal is............ 
Toward attaining this ideal, Iwill... 2.2... - 
DOE ORR TO IE OG ike ws 5 ak 0c 4h 4b ee ae 


‘Here 1s one bit of advice: When you 
have fixed upon your goal, and know you 
are headed toward it, keep it as a personal 
secret. Do not parade your purpese for 
the admiration or amusement of others. 
There is a sound psychological law that a 
purpose disclosed is thereby weakened.” 


III. Tuirp Test: 


nation? 


Have you imagi- 


‘“*T have spoken of knowledge and ideals. 
A third great power is imagination, and 
that word, too, is frequently misunder- 
stood. Imagination is not idle day- 
dreaming. It is the faculty by which 
Napoleon was able to think in advance 
what the enemy would probably do, and 
then act ahead of him. Imagination ts 
what a salesman uses when, before he 
enters the office of his prospect, he says to 


| himself, ‘If he says so and so, my answer 


will be so and so.’ Imagination is the 
capacity for crossing bridges before you 
come to them—and so saving yourself 
many a bad spill in the river. 

‘“*Some of us are blessed at birth with 
more imagination than others; but it is 
capable of cultivation. Study real prob- 
lems. Put yourself mentally into the 
position which you hope some day to 
occupy, and see how successfully you can 
cope with the obstacles that will then 
confront you. As an example of the 
prohtable practice of imagination, I some- 
times give my classes exercises like the 
following. Try one each day, limitin 
yourself to five minutes’ concentrated 
thought.” 


(a) You find yourself in a strange city 
without funds. How can you provide for 
your needs? 


‘“‘T once knew ten men in various busi- 
nesses and professions who determined to 
meet this problem, not mentally, but 
actually. They were all good friends, all 
in their early thirties, and successful in 
their chosen lines. They met at the rail- 
road station in Chicago and purchased 
round-trip tickets for Milwaukee. All 
their money, jewelry, and other negoti- 
ables were confided to an eleventh man, 
who stayed behind; the ten arrived penni- 
less in Milwaukee, and separated. 

“It was agreed that they should meet at 
a cértaumhotelbin Chicago two days later 
for dinner, and*telMtheir stories. The man 
who had earned the least money during 
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Jo the man whose watch has seen 
some thirty years of service 


TILL IN active service after thirty 
years, and still keeping reason- 
ably good time —quite a record 


for that old watch of yours! 


But is your natural pride in this 
record causing you to overlook some 
otherwise obvious facts? 

In thirty years, fashions in watches, 
like fashions in everything else, have 
greatly changed. 

By your own present standards of 
taste, the watch of today is a much 
more beautiful and convenient thing 
to carry about with you. 

Lighter, more compact and grace- 
ful in design, it adds a finishing touch 
of distinction to the clothes you wear, 
instead of being old-fashioned and out of 
place. And its timekeeping mechanism 
has been greatly improved as compared 
with the watch of thirty years ago. 


Why not, therefore, enjoy the satis- 
faction which comes from owning 
a thoroughly reliable, modern watch 
—one for which you need never feel 
apologetic ? 


You can be certain of having such 
a watch if the name Wadsworth is 
stamped in the case. This mark assures 
you not only of correct design, but of 
that exactness of fit so essential to the 
protection of the watch movement. 
Indeed, for thirty-five years the lead- 
ing movement makers have consist- 
ently selected Wadsworth Cases. 


Thus when your jeweler recom- 
mends a reliable Sell movement, it 
will probably be dressed in a Wads- 
worth Case. But for your better 
assurance, ask to see the mark of 
Wadsworth, stamped inside, before 
you make your purchase. 


THE WaApsworTH WATCH Case Company, Dayton, Ky. 


Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 


‘yyadsworth Cases 


MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 


PART OFA 
Mm GOLD FILLED 
WATCH CASE 


Every ‘““Wadsworth Gold Filled” 

case is made by welding together 

two surfaces of solid gold with a 

layer of stronger metal between. 

The only other type of Wadsworth 

Case is one made entirely of gold 
or silver 


Every Wadsworth Case 
meets government standards 


Among watch cases not made en- 
tirely of precious metal, only those 
marked “Gold Filled” are ap- 
proved by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as capable of giving satis- 
factory service, 

Every Wadsworth Case con- 
forms strictly to government 
standards of g 1ality, whether that 
case be gold filled, solid gold or 
sterling silver. 

When you buy a watch, there- 
fore, be sure that the name Wads- 
worth together with one of these 
three government approved marks 
is stamped in the case: 


Gold Filled Solid Gold 


Sterling 
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In the leaf at the 
left the links are 
twice enlarged. 


Here’s a manly piece 
of jewelry 
appreciated by all men 


A SIMMONS CHAIN is one of the few articles of jewelry any man 
will gladly accept as a gift whether he has a chain or not. 

And it is easy to see why. A man appreciates the opportunity 
to wear a different chain in the same way he likes to vary his 
neckties or hats. 

So think of this as you buy Christmas gifts for those on your 
list. And when you make your selections from the wide assort- 
ment of Simmons styles and designs, you will see how ideal they 
are for special occasions and different ages of men. 

Simmons quality is famous the country over. Simmons ex- 
quisite delicacy of design, perfection of workmanship and good 
taste will instantly appeal to you. By a special process, gold, 
green gold or Platinumgold is drawn over stout base metal in 
the making of every Simmons Chain. No chain made can equal 
Simmons for wear. 

Drop into your jeweler’s today and ask him to show you 
Simmons Chains. ‘The swivel says it’s a Simmons. Prices 
range from $4 to $15. R. F. Simmons Company, Attleboro, 
Massachusetts; 35 King Street East, Toronto, Ontario. 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK : 


CHAINS 
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This substantial shell of gold 


is drawn over a core of base metal in The 
the making of every Simmons Chain. awivel 
From the orivinal ingot (illustrated half Serie 
actual size) until the smallest link has Simmons 


been wrought out, the ratio of gold to 
base metal is constant. With this spe- 
cial Simmons process. durability and 
clean-cut design follow naturally. 


SY 


‘ 


the two days was to pay for the dinner. 
That the tales they told were interesting 
goes without saying; but the most inter- 
esting fact was revelation of the 
average man’s total dependence upon his 
accustomed environment and tools. Onl 
three of the ten had imagination cough 
to proceed effectively.” 

(b) Y u find yourself, without knowl- 
edge of the language, in a foreign country. 
You must attend to business, get some 
information. How? 

(c) You are the proprietor of a large 
store where much business is done in the 
evenings. The electric-lighting system 
breaks down. What can you do? 

(d) An unknown relative unexpected! 
leaves you a small fortune. Just what will 
you do with it? 

(e) You find a burglar in your home. 
Determine your course of action. 

(f) Fire destroys your place of business. 
What steps will you take, and in what 
order? 

(g) Changing styles or new inventions 
reduce the demand for your company’s 
product. How can you retrieve the bust 
ness? 

(h) War forces you to enter military 
service. What arrangements must you 
make? 

(1) You are made president of your 
company. What will be your policy? 


IV. Fourtn Test: Can you concen- 
trate! 


“Closely related to imagination is con- 
centration,” said Dean Lord. “Few people 
have it. Watch the average worker at bis 
desk. See him pick up a paper, glance at 
it, drop it, and pick up another, light a 
cigarette, get up from fis chair and walk 
across the office to speak to someone, re- 
turn, pick up the second paper, drop it, 
and pick up the first again—what a pitiful 
waste it is of the man’s only real wealth, 
which ts time! 


‘<Said Emerson: 


The one prudence of my life is concentration; 
the one evil is dissipation; and it makes no 
difference whether our dissipations are coarse or 
fine; property and its cares, friends and a social 
habit, or politics, or music, or feasting. Every- 
thing is good which takes away one plaything 
and delusion more, and drives us home to add 
one stroke of faithful work. You must select 
your work; vou must take what your brain can, 
and drop all the rest. Only by so doing can 
that amount of vital force accumulate which 
can take the step from knowing to doing. 


“You can vastly increase your capacity 
to concentrate—and with § surprisingly 
rapid results. Experiment in this direc- 
tion. Reduce by ten or twenty or even 
thirty pe cent the time allowed for some 
one of your regular occupations, and 
attempt to complete the work within the 
shortened time. Often you will find that 
the result is not only more quickly but 
actually better attained. 

‘Decide, as a useful exercise, that for 
ten minutes each day you will think of 
just one problem: How to erect an 
aérial on your house top; how to prove to 
your employer that you are worth more 
money; how to find a suitable rhyme for 
Coolidge—it matters little what the 
problem is. If you succeed, however, in 
giving it your undivided attention—with- 
out a single instant of straying away—you 
will “haye.added, to your concentrating 
powér. 
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The Gift of Gilts~A WATCH 
cA faithful servitor, an exquisite 


$112 


For this beautiful model. 


Eneraved case of 14-K gold in green 
or white. Other models $60 to $685. 
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Ladies’ Wrist Watch 


Engraved case ofareenor white filled gold. 


In 14-K gold case at $60. Can also be ( 


bad in several other smart case designs. J 
oy | 
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adornment 


HRISTMAS— the day for the 

gift exceptional. What token 
worthy enough? What token ap- 
propriate? What token perma- 
nent, useful enough, to serve as 
a perpetual earnest of love or 
esteem? 


The ideal gift is a Hamilton 
Watch. A graceful, exquisite 
adornment. A faithful servitor of 
time. A gift forson—daughter— 
father—mother. A gift for cher- 
ished friends. 


The Hamilton name on the 
dial of ladies’ wrist watch, men’s 
strap watch or pocket watch in- 
sures enthusiastic reception. For 
the Hamilton is the watch of ac- 
curacy fame. The men who run 
the nation’s trains choose it for 
its accuracy. But in a Hamilton 
there is a distinctive beauty as well. 


A Hamilton Watchto suit your 
individual preference may be 
selected from a number of beauti- 
ful cases and dials. Someare grace- 
ful, simple and chaste. Others 
are beautifully engraved and 
ornamented. All havean intrinsic 
beauty that will keep them 
fashionable after years of service. 
Prices range from $48 to $685. 


Ask your jeweler to show you 
his assortment of Hamilton 
Watches. He can show you a 
wide variety of Hamilton pocket 
and strap watches for men, and 
charming wrist watches for 
women. 


We have prepared a very use- 
ful little booklet, “The Care of 
Your Watch.” We will send it 
on request. Write also for a copy 
of our new illustrated booklet, 
“‘TheTimekeeper.” AddressDept. 
4-A1l, Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany, on the Lincoln Highway, 
Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 
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‘The Watch of Tailroad 


atch 


Accuracy 


$55 


For this attractive model. 


Engraved case of green or white filled 
gold. Other models at $48, $50 en ooo 


Men’s Strap Watch 


Square model case grees or white filed 
old. In 14-K gol at $85. Also to be 
bags in Cushion model at $50 and $75. 


ant to please him, 
— especially? 

Then make him a presence of 
Krementz jewelry! There are 
many distinctive designs from 
which to choose. Superior 
quality is assured in the Kre- 
mentz guarantee which covers 


a lifetime of wear or replace- 
ment free. 


Krementz jewelry enables you 
to give widely and wisely. For 
instance, a gift box holding 
two Krementz collar buttons 
in 14 ke. solid gold costs but 
$3.75; in 10 ke. solid gold 
$2.75; in 14 ke. rolled gold 
plate $.75. Beautiful links, 
attractively cased, may be had 
from $3.00 to $6.00 a pair. 
Correct Evening Jewelry sets 
up to $25.00. Each piece has 


thename ‘‘Krementz’ stamped 
on the back. 


Atthe better stores. Write 
us at Newark, X. J. for 


folders of new designs. 


rement 


14 ke. Rolled White 
Gold Plate 


2216K $2.50 Pair 
Full Dress Set, White Metal 
Rims, Black Mother of 


Pearl Center 


GOES INLIKE 
ANELDOLE 
HOLDS LIKE 
AN ANCHOR 


a> 


4 Vest Buttons 


1746 K 
3 Studs 


Above serimcsse $1g 0” F 
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““There is an intimate relationship, of 
course, between physical and mental 
action; hence, physical exercises in con- 
centration like the following are helpful: 

‘“‘(r1) Ina room where a clock 1s ticking 
put your watch on a table at some dis- 
tance from you; listen first to the clock, 
then to the watch, in each case attempting 
to hear only one. 

(2) Repeat the alphabet backward 
from Z to A. Repeat every other letter 


_a, C, e, etc., trying to see mentally the 
intervening letters without naming them. 


‘Classmates of Theodore Roosevelt at 
Harvard were fond of telling how he could 
settle himself in a room filled with noisy 
undergraduates, open a book and master 
the next day’s lesson, utterly oblivious of 
the tumule around. That power enabled 
him, in later life, to gather the whole 
import of a memorandum almost at a 
glance, and to deal with a tremendous 
mass of business easily.” 


V. Firtyu Test: Have you Courage? 


‘“* Knowledge, ideals, imagination, con- 


_centration—these are four great areas of 


improvement; but there is a fifth which 
is even more important,” continued Dean 
Lord. “Without it the others can never be 
wholly effective. Its name is Courage. 

‘“*Have you ever stopped to realize how 
many men go through all their days in 
slavery to fear? Often their friends do not 
know it, even their wives may not suspect 
it—but they know. Fear of the loss of a 
job, fear of making mistakes, fear that the 
thing which was done yesterday was not 
properly done, fear of le future, fear of a 
dependent old age. These fears travel 
shoulder to shoulder with them through 
the business day,! haunt the fireside! in 
the evening, and make the night hours 
miserable. What is the cure? 

“It cannot come from without. It can- 
not come by any set formula, or group of 


exercises, such as I have suggested in the 


case of the other good assets. It must be 
an internal victory, based on a calm under- 
standing of the conditions of human life, 
and a frank facing of the inevitable end. 
Regret, which 1s one form of fear, ought 
to be conquered first of all. Said Emerson, 
in another great passage: 


Finish each day and be done with it. You 
have done what vou could. Some blunders and 
absurdities no doubr crepe in; forget them as 
soon as you can. To-morrow is a new day; 
begin it serenely, and with too high a spirit to 


_ be cumbered with your old nonsense. 


“That is the only attitude toward the 
past which will enable a man to make 
effective use of the present. With it 
should go some definite effort to develop 
a philosophy out of which courage can 

row. 

‘A friend of mine told me once how he 
walked out into the country in a mood of 
great despondency and came unexpectedly 
upon a burying ground. He stopped and 
leaned over the wall, regarding the silent 
stones. Suddenly the thought came to 


him: ‘These people had their little hour 


upon the earth, as I am having mine. 

hey too worried, and feared, and trem- 
bled. How foolish are now the causes of 
their fear! When existence is so short, 
what a folly to waste any of it in worry. I 
am here. renee as much right to be here 
as any king or milhonaire. For a few 
weeks, a few years, | am one of the 
owners of the universe. I will exercise my 
rights, do my best, and cast fear behind.’ 

“By thinking ourselves better, abler, 
stronger, we do actually become so; by 
surrendering mentally to our fears, we 
level our walls and open our gates to 
defeat. Set your spiritual house in order. 
Live the kind of life that must be right, in 
any land, on any planet, in any corner of 
the universe where a moral order reigns. 
Then say to your soul, ‘I have put myself 
in tune with the Power that rules. I 
deserve success. With God's help I will 
get it, for the stars in their courses are on 
my side.’ 


MYTPHESE are the five good steps in 
self-analysis,””» Dean Lord repeated. 
“When a man has taken them, he 1s pre- 
pared to map out his studies and make in- 
telligent use of the educational advantages 
at hand. There are lectures, museums, sec- 
ond-hand book stores, and college-exten- 
sion courses. But the fact that only a hand- 
ful of people, out of the thousands, make 
any use of these opportunities speaks for 
itself, 

““Progress is my ideal,’ say the thou- 
sands; but Conduct betrays the super- 
ficiality of their desire. They have never 
budgeted their spiritual assets in the ways 
suggested; they lack a real knowledge of 
their intellectual needs, their true ele 
their imagination, their power of concen- 
tration, and their courage. Let a man 
devote himself frankly and fearlessly to 
these essentials, and the hours he spends 
will be worth not ten dollars but hundreds 
of dollars. I have seen that proved over 
and over again in my own students, not 
only during their years with us but in the 
after years of active life. 

“*T said in the beginning that the roots 
of self-improvement run down deep into a 
man’s spiritual nature. That is the thought 
I try to impress upon our students. I 
want to repeat it again, and add to it in 
one final truth. It 1s this, that, somehow 
or other, the man who thinks entirely 
about his oc progress never makes as 
much progress as one who has some help- 
ful time and thought for those who are 
traveling the same path. 

‘The hours we invest in ourselves are 
worth a minimum of ten dollars apiece, 
whether they be in college or out of college. 
There is no doubt on that point; hard, 
unsentimental statistics prove it. But the 
hours or minutes we invest in other people 
have a worth beyond calculation. They 
reach out into unseen lives, through ever- 
widening circles of influence, touching the 
borders of eternity. And we ourselves are 
stronger, conscious of a larger impor- 
tance, more self-confident, because of the 
achievements which we, through these 
others, have helped to bring to pass.” 


‘“WHEN People Ask for Criticism, What They Want is Praise,’’ says 
Reinald Werrenrath, famous concert singer. When he first began his pro- 
fessional career, he would sometimes criticize an amateur’s voice; but now 


his motto is ‘‘Never Again!’’ 


In an-interview next) month he tells you of the 


experience that cured him of acting as a judge of) other people's talents. 
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King’s Faith Built. | “~@ 
the Shovel That 


Moves Mountains 


(Continued from page 41) 


_ 


man, furnished a large part of the capi- 
tal, and my brother was also one of the 
founders. It was my idea to step into the 
engineering department of this business. 
‘“*But my brother had a mortal fear of 
seeming to show favoritism to a relative. 
He had plenty of authority and could have 
iven me a job. But he refused to do so. 
He merely told me he would ask the fore- 
men if any of them could use me. On this 
basis he got me a place at seven cents an 


hour. | 
***Don’t expect me to do anything more 
for you,’ he said. ‘Any progress you make 
from now on is up to you. 

fired, it’s your lookout.’ 

“It was quite a come-down to work in 

the shop instead of the engineering de- 

artment,where I thought I belonged, yet 
i set to work with a will. But as for 
winning me any notice from my brother, 
it was useless. He used to walk through 
the plant, stopping to speak to men here 
and there, but he never paid me the 
slightest attention. 

“‘It was the same about my pay, my 
miserable seven cents an hour. Others got 
more, a good deal more; and as time went 
on I knew I too was worth more. I used 
to tear open my envelope every Saturday 
night and think, ‘Maybe the raise will be 
here this time.’ 

**But it wasn’t. I had to grit my teeth, 
swallow my disappointment, and say to 
myself, ‘Well, [ll buckle to a little harder 
next week. It’s got to come some time!’ 

“Of course it finally did, but it was a 
long wait. 

‘**Perhaps you think I hold all this 
against my brother. Not at all; not now. 
I thank him for it from the bottom of my 
heart. It put me on my mettle. It taught 
me not to expect things handed to me on 
a silver platter. It taught me how to work. 
It taught me patience. 
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New Model Yankee Yankee Radiolite 


Dependable, as always, but with many $4.75 The Yankee with Radiolite figures and 
new features of grace and beauty. hands. Tells time in the dark. 
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New Model Junior New Model Midget 


é bP ° . 
I ‘ THOSE days,” Mr. King continued, Handsome, new and improved model. ie For women, girls, and small boys. N 


‘we shipped our shovels knocked- 
down, and sent competent men from the 
factory to set them up and get them in 
good running order for customers. The 
older and more experienced hands usually 
got these field jobs. But as soon as I came 
to know the work in the shop pretty well, 
and long before my brother or any of the 
others would have thought of paying m 
expenses, let alone wages, for doing ach 
work, I was determined in my own mind . \aee » .' Ae 
to get a trial at an assembly job. I wanted | } ry. S _2- SY Ae 
the experience so badly that I was willing ms AF ses -¥ 
to pay for it, and on this basis my brother 
let me go as helper on a certain job. 

*“ The shovel was going to a gold minin 
company located way out in Idaho. ] 
went with one of our experienced men, 
and we arrived at Boise City in the spring. 
We had to lay over several weeks waiting 
for the snow to melt. 

“‘When we did reach the mine, we 
found it had been worked over once b 
Chinamen. They had done a thorough ‘ob 
and left mighty lets gold for anyone else! 


case; guaranteed movement. 


Wrist Radiolite 
A serviceable watch for WATERBURY 


women, boys 
girls, sportsnen, AP a 4-Jewels } stylish _12-si@. Green or white $0.50 
“Yigitize hk \roHed ghd-plare ase. 


motorists, etc. 
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Brushing doesn’t mean cleaning — 
unless the brush fits into the places 
that need cleaning. Dr. West's is 
the one brush that is shaped to that 


back arch of the 
teeth. No crevice 


is immune to its 


pointed, clean pick- 
ing bristles. No 
poking or tedious 
searching. Just a 
natural, easy up or 
down sweep that 
removes the cause 
of tooth decay. 


Words mean noth- 


IT FITS: 


ing—unless you can see just why 
and how Dr. West’s fits the teeth. 
The picture above — without one 
other word of reason — proves 


conclusively why 
Dr. West’s cleans 
the teeth— inside, 
between and out- 


side. 


There's a Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush for every 
member of the family! 
Prices: Adult's, 50c; 
Youth's, 35c; Child's, 
25c; Gum Massage, 
75c. Canadian prices 
same as U.S. A. 


Built to the pattern of the human mouth, Dr. West's Tooth Brush contacts 


every curve and angle and crevice. 


While almost any tooth brush will clean 


outside surfaces, Dr. West's cleans INSIDE, OUTSIDE, AND BETWEEN 
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‘“However, one corner of the location 
hadn’t been touched. This lay in a bit of 
rough country, cut through with deep 
gullies and covered by boulders, and no 
doubt that was why the Chinese had 
neglected it. Here we were told to set u 
the shovel and start to work. The man 
was assisting left as soon as the shovel was 
working properly; but I stayed on, hop- 
ing to earn my expenses that way. 

“At the start, we took a lot of gold out 
of that untouched section. The early re- 
ports must have made fine reading for the 
stockholders. But as soon as we had 
cleaned out that one section and moved 
into the part where the Chinese had 
worked, there was so little dust left that 
it didn’t pay to wash out the gravel. 
News of this brought on a crisis; and the 
company went broke. 

‘Meanwhile, on one excuse or another, 
they had been holding back my wages! 
The crash left me no chance to collect 
anything. There I was, almost strapped, 
and a long ways from home! As a matter 
of fact, I had borrowed the money to go 
to Idaho in the first place; and now had to 
borrow again in order to get back. 

“* However, such misfortunes are all in a 
lifetime. The important point was that I 
had a lot of experience operating one of 
our shovels and learning what it would 
and would not do in a gold mine; and 
nobody could hold that back or take it 
away from me. 

“After that, I used to go out pretty 
regularly on different kinds of assembling 
jabs and not only helped to set up the 
shovels but usually operated them for a 
while, particularly if the shovel was work- 
ing in some kind of material new to me. 
Often my entire income for considerable 
periods was my wages for running a 
shovel for the owner. 


“AS TIME went on I couldn’t help seeing 
that some jobs were too difficult for 
the machine we were building. In those 
days all steam shovels were small and 
used only on simple jobs, such as digging 
gravel, or sand, and constructing roadbeds 
for railroads in fairly level country. 

“‘I remember attempting a heavy job 
of rock handling. I was operating the 
shovel, and managed to keep it going by 
favoring it constantly, starting it easily 
to prevent any unnecessary strain, and 
seeing that the bucket was never over- 
loaded. But after a day’s work the outfit 
usually needed repairs, and a rough or 
careless operator would have ruined 
things in short order. 

“‘I used to write to the foreman in the 
shop about the troubles I had, parts that 
didn’t fit, pieces that were too weak, and 
so on, and suggested remedies. Probably 
I wasn’t very diplomatic, and, being just a 
kid, no doubt my suggestions aroused 
hostility. 

‘““Anyhow, there was not much im- 
provement. But gradually there began to 
grow up in my mind the picture of a steam 
shovel along new lines, an ideal steam 
shovel that 1 was certain would overcome 
the troubles I knew so well. I then started 
making detailed written reports to the 
executives on the faults of their present 
machines, and finally got under their hides. 

‘** Tf you know so much,’ they told me. 
‘why don’t you go ahead and design a 
shovelof.your own?’ 

““Thatvas ‘soup for me! 
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“*T did it in my spare time, and the 
board of directors went over my sugges- 
tions withcare. You ought to bear in mind 
that we were a pretty small concern in 
those days, and where we now employ 
two thousand men we had about a tenth as 
many then. No doubt such a radical 
change looked like a pretty big undertak- 
ing to the men running the business. At 
any rate, they turned me down. 

** Being persistent about it, however, I 
got them to reconsider. I argued my case 
in meeting. But it was all to no purpose. 
They turned me down again. 

‘““By this time I began to get mad. As 
I saw it, I was doing my best to give them 
something very valuable, something they 
couldn’t buy anywhere for thousands of 
dollars; and they wouldn’t take it! 

““T got my brother's ear after this 
second directors’ meeting and poured out 
my mind to him. When the office closed 
for the day I was still talking. We left 
the plant together, walked up the street 
to his house, and I talked all the way. We 
stood on the sidewalk in front of his house 
for an hour or so more, and I kept right on 
talking. 

**T fele I must convince him. Every- 
thing depended on it. At last I was ex- 
hausted and had not another word left. 
“*4&70OU know the result of the direc- 

tors’ meeting,’ he said; ‘I can’t give 
you any other answer now!’ 

‘* The following morning I was back at 
work in the shop, feeling certain nothing 
would be done, and thoroughly disgusted. 
But my brother camearound presently and 
stopped at my side. 

***Charley, he said, ‘I’ve been thinking 
everything over. You seem so much in 
earnest that I’m going to let you go ahead 
and build one of your shovels. 

‘** But,’ he added, ‘the cost of it comes 
out of my own pocket; and the company 
won't lose a penny if it turns out to be a 
failure. Now, you had better take off 
your overalls, get a table in the drafting- 
room and lay out your plans in detail.’ 

“*T could have hugged him!” 

Ie took young King only a few weeks to 
draft out his new design in detail, and the 
shovel was duly built. Ie was all he had 
predicted it would be, and more. Literally, 
in some industries, 1t proved to be the 
start of a new era. And his company in 
the next two years sold more of the new 
shovels than they had sold of all models 
in the whole of their history. 

Not long after this the responsibility for 
the management of the business was 
suddenly and unceremoniously thrown on 
Mr. King’s shoulders. 

**My brother’s health,” he said, “broke 
down suddenly. He could come to the 
plant very seldom. There was nobody 
else with authority, and things just ran 
along as best they could. Most of the 
department heads knew their jobs per- 
fectly well, bute had always been in the 


Like a slap in the face 


HE had failed to land the job. 
He had wanted it as he had 
never wanted anything before—and 
the President had seemed to like 
him at first, too. Then—what was it 
he had said?—‘‘Young man, per- 
sonal appearance is of primary im- 
portance in a successful business 
career.”” What had he meant? 


*x* *« * 


A great many young men are in- 
clined to have a grimy-looking skin, 
spotted with blackheads and dull in 
appearance. Few realize that this 
hinders their success in life. Pom- 
peian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome this handicap by giving 
you a clear, ruddy complexion. 


*x* * * 


Clears the Skin: Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses the 


YOUR DRUGGIST HAS IT 


pores. It helps clear up blackheads 
and pimples by stimulating healthy 
circulation, and by keeping the skin 
clean and the pores open. 


Easy to Use: After shaving or wash- 
ing, rub it in gently. Continue rub- 
bing and it rolls out, bringing with 
it all the dire and skin impurities. 
Result —a clean, healthy skin with 
clear, glowing color. 


Special Introductory Offer 
14, of 60c jar for 10c. 


For 10c we send a special Trial Jar 
containing one-third of regular 60c 
contents. Contains sufficient Pom- 
peian Massage Cream to test thor- 
oughly its wonderful benefits. 
Positively only one jar to a family 
on this exceptional offer. 


The Pompeian Co., Cleveland, O., Dept. 19 
Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for % 
of a GOc jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. 


habit of talking decisions over with my 
brother, and had usually let him say the 
important ‘Yes’ and ‘No.’ Now, in a 
crisis, it was hard for them to forget that 
habit. I was in touch with nearly every 
phase of the work; but I had no right to 
give orders. However, with my brother 
away, they began coming around to me of 
their own accord. Maybe it was the pur- 
chasing agent wondering whether he ought 
to place a big order for steel. 


There’s nothing 
quite so effective 
as doing the job 
yourself. Use 
Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream reg- 
ularly at home 
—then you'll get 
the full benefit. 


Name 


' Dompeian J Address 
“ Nv 
\ 8Ssage (ree j 
\ ; 
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Works While 
You Play! 


' 'HE Lorain Oven Heat Regula- 
tor stands watch over the stove 
while you enjoy yourself elsewhere. 


Just place the baking in the oven. 
‘Set” the Lorain Red Wheel at the 
correct temperature. Then leave 
the kitchen until your alarm clock 
tells you the food is perfectly baked. 


Set the Lorain Red Wheel at a low 
temperature and you can cook a 
Whole Meal in the oven at one 
time while you are away for hours. 


Even fruit-canning is easier when 


done by the Lorain Oven Method. 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration 
and remember that unless the Reg- 
ulator has a RED WHEEL, it is 
NOT a LORAIN. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1124 Chouteau Ave. Se. Louis, Mo. 


***Whatdo you think about it, Charley?” 
he would ask. 

“*T would talk it over with him; that was 
mainly what he wanted. 

‘After a few questions about our im- 
mediate needs and the trend of prices 
generally, and of steel in particular, it 
would be pretty clear whether the order 


_should be placed at once or later. So I 
' would sa 


“Well, I don’t know, John. It’s up to 
you. It kind of looks to me, though, as if 
it might be a pretty good idea to buy 
now.’ 

‘And usually he would agree. 

“From every department questions be- 
gan coming to me like that. It taught me, 
incidentally, that the best method of 


‘handling men is to let them do {their 


own thinking and reach their own deci- 


sions. 
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VENTUALLY, Mr. King was given 

charge in name as well as in fact. And. 
under him the company has built the larg- 
est steam shovels in the world. Some of 
these monster machines weigh as much as 
nine hundred and forty thousand pounds, 
are equipped to handle ten cubic yards c. 
material in one mass, and can take it ou; 
of the ground, lift it, dump it, and b= 
ready to repeat the process, in forty-five 
seconds. 

Ten cubic yards is a lot of material, 
when you consider that it is enough to fill 
heaping full ten ordinary dump wagons. 
One dipperful weighs about twenty-seven 
thousand pounds. It would take ten men 
one hour to handle what ts taken with one 
dip of the machine. 

““One day in rgro,” Mr. King recalled, 
“two men were in my office, talking about 
the coal deposits of this country. When 

eople think of a coal mine, they usually 

ave a mental picture of a hole running 
down deep in the ground. But the fact ts 
that some of the very rich bituminous coal 
deposits lie only a matter of twenty or 
thirty feet underneath the surface of 
perfectly level ground. There are tens of 
thousands of acres of such coal land, and 
until recently most of it was virtually 
untouched, because it was actually easier, 
safer, and less expensive to mine coal 
maybe ten times as deep. 

“The twenty or thirty feet of earth 
lying on top of the bituminous coal—the 


overburden, as it is called—was sof xj 
likely to cave in as soon as the cuilzz 
taken out by means of tunnels. (r« 
quently, a comparatively large pani}: 
coal never reached the surface. Anj-.. 
body knew of any economical way::.].. 
move that overburden. . 

“The two men I mentioned weret:. 
ing about the immense quantities «i; 
kind of coal—one of them owned: :: : 
it near Danville, Illinois. 

“Why couldn’t you. build a «.- 
shovel big enough to strip off thite.-. 
burden?’ he asked. 

“*T think we could make a shoved rs. 
would do that,’ I said. No sr: 
anywhere near big enough for the purr« 
had ever been built; bue I was pet - 
one could be built. 

“They wanted to know how mi‘ 
would cost. I could not give a dev2§. 
hgure, but I estimated the cost per: - 
not knowing whether the shovel +e 
have to weigh three hundred thous - 
half a million pounds. I named tk <: 
figure; and without any more ceren® 
without waiting for working draws. ° 
getting any accurate idea what thes: 
would look like, the coal man gave =. 
contract to go ahead and build it! 


“FINHIS shovel, as it turned out, c-: 
for some important new iver? 
before it was finished; but it #0 
beautifully. | 

“The = is quite simple. A veri -> 
shovel goes over the ground and rz 
the overburden mght down to the = 
making a wide trench. A smaller =: 
follows behind and digs the coal :. 
At the end of the field the be s~ 
starts working back, digging 27° 
trench, but this time throwing the «~ 
over into the old trench, from wbx: 3 
coal has been removed. And so & 7 
like a huge job of plowing, backwar - 
forward, until all the coal is taka - 
Since that first job, we have built = 
that can strip an overburden thi ~ 
deep. These big shovels are now « 
many kinds of mining. 

‘Of course steam shovels work = 
ground too. But,” continued Mr. * 
with a smile, “if I tried to enum 
the great jobs, I would never get tt:-- 
Besides, i don’t know about the 
myself.” 


Strangers Under One Roof 


- (Continued from page 44) 


heart was beating fast. And her thoughts 
hovered around the future, a future no 
longer gray and depressing, but flooded 
with light; a future in which Roger 
figured, in which she was no longer the 
head of the house, bearing the burden; 
and Tony— A man could do so much with 
a boy. Tony liked Roger too, though he 
had hardly spoken more than a few words 
with him. 
Tony, genuinely interested. 

‘Be firm,” was his advice. “ You spoil 
him too much, Emily. Be firm!” 

“T'll ery to be,” she said. 

And the next time that Tony asked 
for money, she gave it to him, but 


nd Roger was interested in © 


you'll have to make vour allowac-: 
66 i Pad = i a 
Last time?”’ he grinned at f«' 

come now, Em, you don’t mezr 1 

“Yes, I do mean it.” 

“Oh, an ultamatum ?” 

“An ultimatum!” 

Tony laughed. ‘* Well, we'll <« 
you won't enforce 1t!"" 

oy . o> . 

Yes, we will see,”” retorted Fr: 

He threw her a quick glance. °° 
Didn't think you'd be so mea: 
he went out whistling. 

Mean! That word hurt her. 2:-: 
his glance—it was so_ hostile—> 
gay, scornful, dehant whistk. 5 
comforted herself with the t-. | 


LORAIN 


added a emphatically, “This 1s the 
OVEN HEAT REGULATOR | 0 


last ume, Tony. I warn you... After this; 


Roger, and. Roger's praise, and *: 
standing=and the future. 


i 
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Then came one evening shortly before 
Christmas, when Tony came dashing into 
the house after school. 

**Oh, Em! Em!” he called out eagerly. 


Emily was in the dining-room. She . 


heard the sound of his books dropped on 
the hall table; then he hurried into the 
room. His cheeks were flushed and his 
eves excited. 

“Say, Em, let me have five dollars, will 
vou? It’s Nance’s birthday. I’ve been 
saving up for her Christmas present; but I 
didn’t know about this. She didn’t tell 
me, but I happened to run into Alec Win- 


ton—he’s home for his vacation—and he | 


showed me— Say, let me have five dollars! 
I got to get down-town before the stores 
close.” 


FroR a minute Emily did not answer. 
She straightened a fork on the table, 
set down a plate. She could take the 
money from the household expenses, or 
let her dentist’s bill run a little longer. 
But Roger’s voice echoed in her ear, “‘ Be 
hrm!” 

“But, Tony,” she said, “I told you last 
time that 1 wouldn’t give you any more, 
that vour allowance—” 

“Oh, well,”—he brushed aside that 
objection—"I won’t ask you again. This 
is something extra special. 1 didn’t know 
i was Nance’s birthday.” 

The name ‘‘Nance”’ strengthened her 
falrering decision. 

“But, Tony, I haven’t five dollars lying 
around loose. I don’t know whether I can 
spare it.” 

‘Oh, yes, you can, Em. You always 
manage and, anyway, it’s just a loan. I 
et to buy Nance a birthday present.” 

“Oh, yes!” Her tone was cold. “* Nance 
has to have a birthday present, even if I 
go wythout a new hat, and the butcher has 
to wait for his bill. I told you, Tony, that 
it was the last time. You have enough 
money. Why don’t you save it and plan 
ahead? That’s what I have to do.” 

“But I couldn’t this time. I didn’t 
know—” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘Well, 
I’m sorry, that’s all. Better prepare for 
emergencies. ” 

“You mean you won’t?” He seized 
her arm. “Em! You don’t understand!” 

‘You don’t understand, either!’ Again 
that old retort. “I work hard to keep this 
- home together, and I’m doing my best 
to save some money, so you'll have some- 
thing when you go away to college. But 
I tell you, I’m tired of working so you can 
fing money around. It isn’t fair.” 

“Well, it isn’t fair, either, for you to sit 
up there and say what I should spend and 
what I shouldn’t! I’ve got to have that 
birthday present!” He was angry now, 
very angry. “I’ve got to!” 

“Well, 1f Nance were any kind of a 
person, she’d realize the situation! She 
wouldn’t expect expensive presents from 
vou! She’s a silly, spoiled, selfish girl! 

rying to get everything out of you—” 

“See here! You stop talking about 
Nance! I tell you, she’s a better friend 
_ to me than you are! You’re a fine sister, 
you are! I’m going to run away and get a 
-yob!””, He grabbed his cap and coat and 
_ made for the front door. 
Blindly she followed him. ‘Tony! 
Tony! where are you going? Supper’s 
almost ready.” 

“IT don’t want any supper! Do you 
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think I’d sit down and eat with you? Not 
on your life!” 

he door banged behind him. 

Emily stood stunned, then slowly she 
walked back into the dining-room. The 
little maid was standing in the kitchen 
door gaping. At sight of ae she turned 
and ad back to her work. 

“It will be all over town to-morrow,” 
sighed_Emily, but she did not care. All 
she cared about was Tony. What was 
Tony going to do? Would he carry out 
his threat, would he give up sciioch and 
college and go to work? And how, how 
could they go on together after this? 

“T7ll cell Roger. He’ll help me.” She 
clutched at the thought. “He'll know 
what to do.” 

She sat down to her lonely supper, and 
tried to eat. But she could not. So she 
helped wash the dishes, then went into the 
living-room and sat down to wait for 
Roger. 

e came, smiling as ever. 

“Oh, Roger!” she cried. 
something to tell you.” 

“Have youf” his smile grew more 
radiant. “Well, I’ve something to tell 
you, too.” 

She gasped. “‘Oh, what is it?” 

“I’m leaving,” he announced. 

“Leaving?” 

“Yes. My job’s about through here. 
I’ve got another one to tackle. I’ve got 
to go to-morrow. So I can’t stay but a 
minute. I’ve lots of things to do. But I 
just wanted to see you. I—” he stood smil- 
ing, his blue eyes fixed on her—‘‘I wanted 
to thank you for all you’ve done for me. 
I don’t see how I could have stood this 
town, if it hadn’t been for you.” 

Emily had gone white; her eyes were 
fixed on his face, questioning, puzzled, 
hopeful. 

“You see,” he went on, “I’m engaged 
to a girl back home. I would have been 
awfully lonely here—but you, you’ve 
been so kind. I guess I’ve bored. you, 
talking about my work; but I’ve been 
used to having Sally to talk to, and I 
missed her. Letters aren’t the same. I 
wanted to tell you about her before, but it 
isn’t announced yet, and Sally—” He 
wrung her hand. ‘Thank you again! I 
hope you come out all right with the boy. 
I'll be interested to hear.” 

Emily found her voice. “I wish you all 
kinds of happiness and success!”’ she said, 
and as she shook hands with him she made 
herself smile. 


[! WAS only after his footsteps had 
died away down the path that she 
realized he had not even asked what she 
had to tell Aim. 

‘He didn’t care!” she said. “I was just 
a substitute, that’s all. He wasn’t really 
interested in me—or Tony—”’ 

And it was on Roger’s advice that she 
had stood up against Tony, had antago- 
nized him, made him her enemy! What 
did the future hold now? No Roger, no 
Tony. She had failed, failed dismally, in 
her job of bringing up the family. She 
could not even win a man’s love. . . . 

She sank limply into a chair in the liv- 
ing-room and burst into tears. 

It was quite a while later that she heard 
the front door open. She sprang to her 
feet. It closed very slowly; then there 
were footsteps in the hall, dragging f60r- 

os, Tony’s footsteps. Yet Tony always 


“T’ve got 


came dashing in, Tony always banged the 
door behind him. Silence fell over the 
house. 

She hurried into the hall. Tony was 
sitting in the one chair, all hunched up, 
his head bent. 

The dejection in that lank, huddled 
figure pierced Emily’s heart. 

“Tony!” she cried, running forward 
and seizing his arm. “ What’s the matter? 
Are you sick?”’ 

He raised his head. There was mise 
in his eyes; his face was streaked wit 
dirt—and—could it be tears? 

“She threw me over,” he said dully. 
“She went off with Alec, broke her en- 
gagement with me—yjust because—”’ re- 
sentment, anger crept into his voice— 
“just because I haven’t a car—because | 
didn’t bring her a grand present. She 
told me she'd go to the movies with me 
lide ie and then, the minute that fellow 
gets back from college—with his car—” 

“Don’t you care!” cried Emily, clutch- 
ing his shoulders tight. ‘‘A eirl like that 
isn’t worth thinking about—turning you 
down for Alec Winton. Why, you’reworth 
ten of Alec Winton! Anyone with half 
an eye could see that! Just you wait, 
and we'll see if we can manage that car 
in the spring-— perhaps the house can go 
another year without painting—and then 
next year you’ll be going away to college, 
too. Now, don’t you care! There are 
lots of other girls in town, girls who know 
a real man when they see one!”’ 

“But Nance—Nance,”’ he stammered, 
“Nance was different! I wouldn’t have 
believed it of her—I wouldn’t—” his 
voice was weary, disillusioned. ‘You 
were right, Em; you were right.” 

. ELL, you aren’t the only one 

who’s been thrown over,” put in 
Emily quickly. “I sort of got turned 
down myself to-night!” 

“Turned down? What do you mean?” 
he raised his head to look at her. “‘Why, 
Em, you’ve been crying! What’s hap- 
pened?” A spark of interest crept into his 
voice. “Something about that—man?”’ 

She nodded. “‘Um-hum. He—he’s been 
engaged all the time, just using me as a 
safety valve to let off steam about his 
work. He didn’t really care a bit, he 
wasn't really interested; and I thought he 


was—I liked him so. ...” She broke 
off set , a sob choking her throat. 
“Well, I’ll be darned!” Tony stared at 


her. ‘And he never told you till now? 
Well, that was pretty rotten, I'll say!” 
His voice grew indignant. “‘Coming here 
all the time, and the whole town talking! 
Well, don’t you care, Em! man like 
that isn’t worth bothering your head 
about! Just you wait—” he sprang to his 
feet—“‘jyust you wait tll I'm through 
college and making money, and then I'll 
take you away from this old town, and 
we'll go to the city, and [’ll introduce you 
to some real men. The men in this town— 
they haven’t any sense—they don’t know 
a fine girl when they see a 4 Why, when 


it comes to real stuff, you’ve got most of |, 


these girls all beaten. Why, Em, there’s 
nobody can do accounts like you, or cook 
like you.” 

“Tony! Tony!” she laughed. Then she 
burst into tears. 

For,afew minutes she clung to him, 
while-he thumped her on the back and 
murmured hoarsely, “There, there, Em, 


fe iene ele a 
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turn off the water-works! It’s all right.” 6 

And suddenly Emily knew—knew the : . 
way to Tony’s heart. Before her lay the Candy —The Universal Gift— Ay 
solution of the problem. It wasn’t to be | abpropriate and appreciated always. 
firm, as Roger had said, or to sit in judg- BunTe BROTHERS. 
ment, or to hold the purse strings, but, 
instead, to throw the responsibility on | 
him, to appeal to him as ihe man-of the 
family. Not to be always reminding, 
“Tony, did you lock the front door?” 
But to leave it to him, as the head of the 
house, to keep out encroaching rob- 
bers. ... 

She gulped down her sobs, raised her 
head—and smiled. 

He smiled back. “All over?” 

*“Ye-es.” Then, as a terrible thought 


struck her, “Tony, did you have any ' 


supper?” 

“*Not much,” he confessed. 

She grabbed his arm, and piloted him 
toward the kitchen. ‘‘There’s some cold 
chicken and some apple pie, and it won’t 
take a minute to fry some potatoes and 
heat up some beans.” 


THE next morning, as usual, Emily 
had to rout Tony out of bed. 

“Tony, get up, get up!” 

As usual, she Pad to pull the bedclothes 
from him, and he protested angrily, 
“What do you think you’re doing? Want 
me to catch my death of cold?” 

He came down late for breakfast, as 
usual, and bolted his food, a book propped 
up on the table in front of him. And 
when she remonstrated, ‘Tony, I wish 
re wouldn’t leave your lessons till the 
ast minute,” he retorted, “They’re my 
lessons!” 

But, even though they were doing the 
same things they had done the day before, 
saying the same things, somehow tt casn’t 
the same. And in a flash, Emily realized 
that it never could be the same between 
her and Tony as it had been in the past. 
They might argue and quarrel on the sur- 
face, but underneath neither one could 
ever forget that moment tn the hall, when 
they had faced each other, and each had 
seen the other, not as an obstacle to his 
desires, not as an enemy to be overcome, 
but as a living, breathing person who had 
desires too, who suffered too. They had 
met at last on common ground. They 
were strangers no longer. 

And before that feeling, Roger and the 
pain of his desertion seemed to dwindle. 
Anyway, she had Tony... . 

“Em!” Tony’s voice rang out from the 
front hall. “Fave you seen my cap? 
Who’s taken my cap!” 

_ Smiling, Emily rose from the table, 
. went into the hall, and retrieved the cap 
_ from the closet floor where he had thrown 
- it the night before. 

~  “Humph! J didn’t see it there.” He 
, grinned at her; then, jamming it on his 
, head, “Well, think I may stay home with 
. the books to-night.” 


She took the remark as casually as it ! 


. Was uttered. 
“AT right. I was wondering—would 
_ you like some pancakes for supper? It 
, seems I never do get time to make them 
. nthe morning.” = * 

“Sure. Fine. No pancakes like yours.” 
" He opened the front door. ‘So long, 

9) 


Their eyes met, and she smiled at him. 
“So long, Tony!” 
+h he hb + 
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The Phantom of the Forest 


(Continued from page 28) 


have said. I think the fox had done this 
thing before. At full speed he took his 
leap; in mid-air he turned his body grace- 
fully, so that his extended feet and legs 
were horizontal with the ground, nicely 
entered the aperture between the top of 
the woven wire and the taut barbed 
strand, sidled through in this flying 
fashion, righted himself in air, and came 
down with deft precision in the road. 
Gazing about craftily for a moment, he 
trotted off into a glistening bay thicket. 
He looked satished. A fox always feels 
better after he has put a fence between 
himself and his pursuer. Somehow, I 
admired his little high-jumping stunt so 
much that I did not molest the handsome 
rascal. 

On another occasion I saw a fox do a 
thing which perhaps called for a good 
deal more sagacity. I was driving up 
cattle in the woods, having with me a 
half-dozen dogs of nondescript breed. 
Pariah dogs I think they are called in 
India; we just call them “‘yaller” dogs. 
In a particularly wild stretch of lonely 
broomsedge country, dotted here and 
there with pines, and with certain melan- 
chol iin of trees that a storm had 
cashed to earth, the dogs got after a 
semi-wild boar. The creature ran like a 
deer, a tall gray brute, masterful and 
hideous. He oa my way; and I was 
just trying to decide whether the adage 
about discretion’s being the better part 
of valor was a true thing when a move- 
ment in front of the onrushing boar 
caught my attention, 


[ WAS a fox, stealing swiftly and craft- 
ily out ahead of the charging circus. 
The meélée had evidently aroused him 
from his bed in the broomsedge. I caught 
a glimpse of his face, and finding it 
thoughtful I knew he didn’t intend to be 
hustled on in front of that oncoming rout. 
Reaching a fallen log, he paused beside it, 
his front paws on it. Thus elevated, he 
looked over the situation with the swift 
A isla of an artist in vital stratagems. 

ear us was another fallen log; this one, 
wrenched off splinteringly some four feet 
from the ground, was still clinging to its 


stump. e fox saw this, darted toward 
it, ran up its easy incline, and then sat 
calmly down on top of the stump to 


permit the silly hurricane of boar-and- 
dogs to go madly by him. I, who had 
been swiftly wondering what I had better 
do myself, had just cause to admire Sir 
Reynard’s superior intellect. 

With a spirit of superb, haughty in- 
difference the fox sat on the stump and 
watched the boar and dogs go by; he 
watched me, too, make a few sudden, 
awkward dodges. At sight of me he 
crouched, but made no wild break for 
liberty. A master in the delicate art of 
effacing himself, he merely made it 
appear that he did not exist. 

oward dogs, I think, a fox often has 
a certain scornful condescenston. He 
may belong to the dog family, but de- 
cidedly he has the subtle orientalism of 
the cat. To my mind, the fox moves in a 
mental orbit outside the dogs) hechas a 


power deftly to insinuate himself throuz! 
the world. It would hardly be possibi 
for a fox to do anything awkward o1 
clumsy. He may get caught; but even ir 
an extremity he will be graceful. Peopl 
say that a fox steals, and he does; but hi: 
whole life is one long purloining. HH: 
thieves for a living. And he steals hi: 
way through life. Demied, perhaps, the 
downright deliberate virtues, he ha: 
elegance, diplomacy, delicacy of per- 
ception, finesse of behavior. 


F I saw and interpreted the thing cor. 

rectly, one of the most remarkable 
maneuvers [ ever saw a fox perform 
‘““came off’ one day in early Maren. 
when I had gone out into the woods to 
see how many fox squirrels I could count 
on the red-bud maple trees. At that time 
of year these fine squirrels (most of them 
are gray, but I have seen not a few jet- 
black ones) will throng to these buddcd 
maples and feed on the delicate bloom. | 
remember one day going for a mile or 
so up a woodland watercourse, counting 
fourteen red-bud trees, and seeing one or 
more fox squirrels in every one—and nvt 
a single squirrel anywhere else. 

In the sunshine on an old bank [ sat 
down to watch a black squirrel among the 
red blossoms; steeped there in sunshin, 
with parula warblers singing in the his 
pines, with bluebirds caroling on tre 
wing under the calm azure sky, [ we 
dered if anyone could be more happy and 
contented than I. 

Then the joyous song-flled air was 
broken by the voice of a trailing hound. 
He was coming my way. I expected 
see a deer ee ee artfully before hin; 
but after a few minutes I saw a fox, his 
beautiful brush bobbing airily, coming 
through the woods. He was running 1 
characteristic fashion: now pausing 1 
look and to listen; now stealing throug? 
low bushes; now running the full length 
of a prostrate pine log; now changing 
his direction with wise willfulness, then 
thoughtfully coming back to his course. 
This business of getting away from a dog 
was evidently, with this fox, a very: 
common and boresome necessity. From 
his direction, he was going to pass quite 
close to me. 

Near me was the deep watercourse th2t 
I had been following to find the squirrels 
Its edges were swampy; and the streams: 
channel at this point was some twel'¢ 
feet wide. The black water did not lok 
inviting; and I wondered idly just how t"e 
fox was going to cross. A giant pine h. 
been hurled over the stream by a hur 
cane; and the log lay some six feet abe 
the stream, caught in that position by 
the slope of the banks. It was a pret' 
natural bridge; and I was not surpri« 
to see the fox make for it and run e-t 
nimbly on it. 

But I was by no'‘means prepared for t'¢ 
bit of strategy that followed: Midw.¥ 
across the stream was a tiny islam 
around which the black swampwatl 
glimmeringly flowed in ebon beauty. 1 
giant-tree crossed the stream just abc\¢ 
this island. 
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When the fox reached the middle of 
the log, he paused, looked back, his face 
seeming to express grim amusement over 
the plight into which he knew he was now 
going to put the hound, and then quite 
evidently got ready for a leap. | Lithely 
he yumped down to the green island; and 
then another leap took him, not to the 
farther side of the stream, but back to the 
bank which he had just left. Yet he 
landed at a point far off the trail that che 
hound would follow down to the tree; 
and with that silent evasiveness that is a 
part of his personality, Sir Reynard van- 
ished down the edge of the lonely water- 
course. 

After a few moments the hound came 
up. He took the trail to the log, down 
its length, paused in the middle, looked 
about, then went on to the farther side. 
But he ceased to give tongue. He ranged 
about sagaciously and_ faithfully; Bue 
there was no scent to follow. I cannot 
be assured of what was in his heart, but 
surely he must have felt himself swin- 
dled. 

Dogs are not unaccustomed to losing a 
trail unaccountably, as when they come 
to a point in a wild turkey’s trail at which 
the bird has suddenly taken flight. At 
such a time, as in this case, a hound has a 
certain resignation that it is salutary for 
a man to watch and to imitate; it appears 
to indicate that the dog realizes that 
even the best nose must sometimes fail, 
and that, after all is said and done, there 
is something in this life which, call it 
what you will, you might as well admit 
to be mystery. 

Several times I kept foxes as pets, 
rearing them from kittens; but I never 
found that they became wholly tame. 
They retained a certain vivid, wild mis- 
trust that I tried in vain to eradicate. 
The feline in the fox’s nature prevents it 
from becoming as trustfully affectionate 
as a dog or even a raccoon. 

I remember one litele fellow of which I 
was very fond. But he never got over 
wanting to get away. And who can 
blame him? P had him on a chain with a 
tiny collar; but his favorite maneuver 
was rolling over, pawing at the collar, 
and fighting the chain. When at last I 
turned him loose (to prey on my chickens 
and turkeys), he left me without the 
formalities of a good-by. But I was re- 
paid by being freed from the wistfulness 
of his gaze as he used to look with cease- 
less and pathetic longing at the deep 
forest that was his home. A wild thing in 
captivity in sight of its home is a far 
more appealing and poignant figure than 
one which is a away from its true en- 
vironment. 


T? BE abroad at night in lonely woods 
is surely to be in the presence of mys- 
tery—faintly divulged now and then, but 
for the most part silent and sealed. | 
recall one walk I took down the majestic 
avenue of a deserted plantation, with no 
object in view save to listen and to learn. 
Starlight shot wan lances down through 
the hollies and the myrtles. A lost sea 
wind made the lordly crests of the huge 
yellow pines murmur and wave. | 
paused by the massive bole of a mighty 
oak, and there stood listening. Almost 
indistinguishable from the rustlings of the 
wind in the trees there came sounds of 
wild life = movements—stealthy — steps, 
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Have your cards and players 
ready at the time scheduled 


so as to make each bid and play as broadcast, and you 
will find the radio bridge games played by experts most 
enjoyable and instructive. 


Every Tuesday, 9-9:30 P. M. (C. T.) 
WSAI.......... Cincinnati........ The U. S. Playing Card Co, 


Alternate Tuesdays, (Nov. 24, Dec. 8, etc.) 
10-10:30 P. M. (E. T.) 


WEAF........ New York............. American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
WEEI........ Boston... ceeeeccccccccee. Boston Edison Co, 
WFT...w.. Philadelphia.............. Strawbridge & Clothier 
WGR.......... Buffalo........................Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 
WwWj.......... Detroit... ecceeccccceeee. Detroit News 
WOC.......... Davenport....Palmer School of Chiropractic 
WCCO........ Twin Cities... Washburn-Crosby Co. 
Alternate Tuesdays (Dec. 1, 15, etc.) 
- — 9-9:30 P. M. (C. T.) 

a a §6o&r WSS... 1c 2: ene ee Atlanta Journal 
Whee eer fa Pie. KPRC........ Houston....0000..0000...... Houston Peat Deane 
enderfer and Gratz M. WFAA.......Dallas......... Dallas News & Journal 
Scott, four of the several WMC... Memphis........ Memphis Commercial- Appeal 


Bridge experts who are 
playing the seriesof games WDOD 
for the radio. 


hess Chattanooga........... Chattanooga Radio Co. 


Every Tuesday, 8:20-8:45 P. M. (P. T.) 
KGW.......... Portland............................Portland Oregonian 


Every Tuesday, 3:30-4 P. M. (P. T.) 


KHG .......... Los Angeles........................Los Angeles Times 
Every Friday, 8:30-9 P. M. (P. T.) 

KFOA .... Seattle... Seattle Times 

Alternate Saturdays (Nov. 7, 21, etc.) 9-9:30 P. M. (E. T.) 

WGY.......... Schenoctady.......0.0.0.00..... General Electric Co. 


Millions of Bridge players are tuning in for these games 
and playing them as they come over the air. Why not be 
ready for the next one? 


If you want a printed report of each 
Same in detail as broadcast write to 

The U. S. Playing Card Company 

Dept. R2, Cincinnati, U. S. A. or Windsor, Canada 


or The Auction Bridge Bulletin 
Dept. R2, 154 Nassau Street, New York 
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shadowy subterfuges, now and then a 
broken twig, now and then a petulent 
stamp of a foot. The woods were alive 
with the creatures of the night, the 
stalked and the pursued, the hunters and 
the hunted. 

Down the avenue I saw a shape coming. 
Its big, fluffy brush told me that it was a 
fox. ie has always seemed to me that the 
fox travels like the cat rather than like 
the dog. There’s something feline about 
his brand of craftiness. He usually ap- 
pears quite intent upon his journey; but 
now and then he has a way of stopping 
at a log, his forefeet upon it, eying the 
country beyond. Indeed, this particular 
stance is quite typical of the fox. Yet 
practically all wild things are likely to 
pause at an obstruction, however slight, 
if they are not in full flight. I have often 
noticed deer stop before stepping over a 
log; a raccoon will do the same thing; a 
wild turkey is given to such a pause; and 
I have even known a huge diamond-back 
rattlesnake to idle away about ten 
minutes before he could make up his 
mind to thrust his massive head into the 
vast unknown beyond a fallen pine. These 
pauses are, naturally, for the purpose of 
reconnoitering; and as a reconnoiterer, 
the fox is an expert. 

This fox coming down the moonlit 
avenue did not see me; he passed within 
twenty feet of me. I watched him dis- 
appear down the shadowy vista of the 
oaks. A few moments later came his 
raucous bark—sardonic, canine, mor- 
dant. Anyone hearing a fox bark will 
know at once that the voice is that of a 
wild thing. There is that about it which 
will immediately distinguish it from the 
bark of the dog. This fox was answered, 
afar off, by an acquaintance. They then 

roceeded to have a conversation, a 
ion -distance dialogue that was tipged 
with emotion. 

“Rau-rau-raa-raa!” says the first fox, 
in approved collegiate style. 

From the lonely edges of a negro 
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graveyard comes the answering cry: 
**Rack-rack-rau-rau!”’ 
All these ‘‘a’s” are very broad and 
deep-throated; and the cries themselves 
are given with studied deliberateness. 
‘“Yeii-raa-raa!”’ calls the first—the 
shrill initial cry having a joyous abandon 
about it, as if crying, “With you, old 
scout!” 
‘“‘Rau-rau-rau-rau-rau!”” barks his fel- 
low, with understanding and reassurance. 


f yudes kind of dialogue, especially on a 


tinued almost indefinitely. Many a time 
at home on the plantation I have gone to 
sleep dubiously lulled by this unearthly 
chorus from the woodlands. My own 
belief is that moonlight has as powerful 
an emotional effect upon a fox as upon a 
dog. I have not observed that foxes bark 
more in the mating season than at other 
times, nature providing for subtler 
methods of communication between the 
sexes. There usually seems to be about 
the barking of a fox a certain challenge. 
But in justice let it be said that in an 


moonlit night of spring, may be con-. 


-actual fight, a fox can often stand his own 


against the best of dogs. He has a cat- 
like agility and a certain wild swiftness 
that make him formidable against a 
single antagonist. Against a pack, of 
course, he is helpless—as would anything 
else be. 

Not long ago I was walking down a 
pine-trashed road with a negro trapper 
who is an expert woodsman; his name, 
Gabriel, should have a special significance 
in the fur-bearing world, for many is the 
wildcat, the otter, the mink, and the rac- 
coon that, as a trapper, he has summoned 
to final judgment. But his luck with 
foxes has been small; indeed, for a man of 
his prowess, ignorminious. I asked him 
why it was so. 

“Come,” he said, as laconically as an 
Iroquois chieftain, “and I will show you.” 

We left the old road and turned into a 
narrow pathway. A few yards down this 
we came to a halt before a bare space of 
white sand in the pathway itself. There 
was a strange little shallow pit there, and 
buried therein, yet in plain view, were 
three steel traps. Near them I saw a 
few tiny feathers, a black, hard substance, 
and fragments of fur. In the soft sands 
were fresh fox tracks. 

‘I set here two days ago,” Gabriel told 
me. ‘“‘I had one trap baited with a 
sparrow, one with a mouse, and one with 
a burned sweet potato—which is the best 
fox-bait of all. Every trap was covered 
with sand and pine straw. You see how 
they are now. Fhat fox uncovered every 
one; he stole every bait; and he went 
on his way without springing a trap. 
Now you see why I find a fox hard to 
catch.” 


GoME people think of foxes as the slyest 
of thieves; some think of them as crea- 
tures to be pursued for fifteen or twenty 
miles with a fashionable pack of hounds; 
some regard them with a certain supersti- 
tious suspicion and fascination, for it 1s a 
fact that foxes, in remote country districts, 
love to live in old graveyards. But I have 
come to feel for the fox a definite affection. 
He is a rascal only if we declare that 
earning a living 1s rascality. If the 
Creator made the ‘“‘young lions to roar 
after their prey, seeking heii meat from 
God,” then he likewise made the fox to be 
a stalker, a silent plunderer. He is of the 
night; and to me he embodies, represents. 
all that is wildest in the wilderness, all 
that the deep swamp suggests of mystery, 
all that the shimmering, enigmatic wild 
wood means of sorcery and of wonder. 

If darkness, and the streaming splendor 
of the stars, and the haunting silences of 
the “‘huge and thoughtful night” have a 
secret, it seems to me to be divulged in 
this most appealing, most silent, most 
beautiful and graceful of wild creatures. 
My mind is filled with a certain serene 
joy of happy remembrance when I recall 
what I have seen foxes doing: making 
puzzles in the moonlight for coiling: faith- 
ful hounds; darting over difficult fences; 
climbing stumps until trouble has passed 
by; having gay pillow-fhghts right in the 
front parlor! 


’ KNITTING MILLS 
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New York City 
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‘HOW the Family Life of Birds Compares With Ours” is an extraor- 
dinarily interesting article next month, in which Rex Brasher, the 
famous bird artist, tells you ‘some,of_the intimate things he has found 
out about birds during his thirty years of’ association with them. 
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She Opened Half a 
Dozen Doors, 


Then Found the 
Lucky Seventh 


(Continued from page 19) 


while I was a cash girl, I managed to learn 
a good deal about the stock, and gradually 
I edged into a position as saleswoman. 

‘* As time went on, however, I decided 
that there wasn’t much of a future in that, 
so I began to work toward something else. 
A girl behind a counter hears a lot of 
news, either directly or indirectly. One 
day I wrote down some items which 
seemed interesting, and laid the slip of 
ee on Mr. Sherman’s desk. He prompt- 

y sent for me. 
~ “Ts this true?’ he demanded, pointing 
to one of my paragraphs. 

“**Ves,’ I said. 

‘** How do you know?’ he asked. 

“** Well,’ I replied, ‘Mrs. Blank told it. 
Isn’t that enough?’ 

“Te is!’ he agreed, Mrs. Blank being 
then ‘top dog’ in Port Huron’s best social 
circles. He printed my items in his news- 
paper; and after that i contributed them 
regularly. 

‘* All chis time I kept on with my read- 
ing. The store was open until six o’clock 
every day, and until ten-thirty Saturday 
night. But I always kept a book or a 
paper under the counter, in case I had a 
few spare moments. 


“ORE day, when trade was slack, I was 
sitting there, absorbed in ‘Camille,’ 
when Mr. Sherman happened to come 
along. He asked what t ws reading, 
and I showed him the book. 

““*Why do you waste time on things 
like that?’ he demanded. ‘Spend it on 
something that will be a practical help. 
If you want books, I'll give you one, if 
you'll promise to study it.’ 

““The book,” Miss Sears went on, 
“proved to be Pitman’s course in short- 
hand. I plunged into it so enthusiastically 
that I could hardly stop making pothooks 
long enough to eat or sleep. Finally, Mr. 
Sherman said I must learn typewriting; 
and he arranged for me to have an hour's 
practice every day on a machine in his 
office. 

‘Altogether, I was about as busy a 
sixteen-year-old girl as ever lived. I was 
selling in the store, learning stenography 
and typewriting, doing a daily batch of 
news for the paper, and incidentally 
keeping the accounts for the telephone 
exchange. 

“Finally, I decided that the time had 
come for me to step out into what seemed 
a more promising feld than the one behind 
a counter; so [ informed Mr. Sherman that 
I wanted to become a regular reporter. 
He hired me, at eight dollars a week. 

‘For several months, I covered every 
conceivable kind of news. One of my 
most vivid recollections is of waking up in 
the middle of the night and discovering 
that a lynching party was passing the 
house. I threw on a few clothes, hurried 
after the crowd, and got the story for the 
next dav’s paper. 
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Colds 


One right after the 


other. Here isa 


way you can avoid | 


most of them 
A-CHOO-0! | 


This is nature’s warning that a 
cold is on the way. 

But why wait for a sneeze to tell 
you to get busy? Start working on 
a cold even before you get one. 
Thousands of people have learned 
what a blessing it 1s to go through 
the winter without a cold. It 1s 
just as easy for you to enjoy the 
same glorious immunity. 

Glyco-Thymoline, used morning 
and evening in an atomizer, nasal 
douche, or as a gargle, strengthens 
the delicate lining of your nose, 
mouth and throat. It washes the 
membrane clear of dust and irri- 
tants that form weak spots in the 
tissue. It is chiefly at these irri- 
tated places that the germs of cold 
and sore throat make their attack. 


Cleanses, soothes and heals 


Used regularly, Glyco-Thymo- 
line prevents these weak spots from 
forming. The moment you begin 
using it, the dry, irritated surfaces 
commence to disappear. 
Glyco-Thymolineisan alkaline an- 
tiseptic, the ideal. kind for counter- 
acting acid irritations of the mucous 
membrane. Any doctor will tell you 


For the throat, gargle rr 
or spray with Glyco- & 
Thymoline morning ue ). 
and evening every Nal ( 
day. poi a a 
| (, 
a 
ee ir For thorough cleansing of 
(wi the nasal passage, use in 


; 7) an atomizer or nasal 
: | douche, or simply snuff 
ay up the nose. 
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Two minutes a day keeps a cold 


away. Add precious hours of 
health and comfort by regular use 
of this pleasant preventative. 


that the most effective healing 
agents for infections of the mucous 
membrane are alkaline. The reason 
is that alkaline solutions are espe- 
cially cleansing and counteract acid 
conditions. 

Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the 
irritated or congested membrane 
thoroughly. It removes excess 
mucus. It washes away the germs 
and objectionable matter that the 
mucus contains. 


Doctors prescribe it 


The combined cleansing and ane 
tiseptic qualities help to clear up a 
cold that actually has you in its 
grip. They help to clear up a sore 
throat. For years doctors have 
recommended and prescribed 
Glyco-Thymoline both for the re- 
lief of colds and as a preventative. 

Enjoy greater freedom from 
colds. Get a bottle of Glyco-Thy- 
moline. Use it according to the in- 
structions in the package. It has 
an agreeable taste. It refreshes. It 
soothes. It keeps the membrane of: 
nose, mouth and throat in sound, 
vigorous condition. 


FREE Liberal Sample 


: KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 

: 361 Pearl Street, Dept. 2-Az2 

New York City. : 
: _ Send me free of charge a trial bottle of Glyco- } 
: Thymoline. : 
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Wise planning—certain progress 


HE professional man should take care to supplement his pres- 
ent income by the income from well-chosen securities. Wise 
investing now means less worry and more comfort later on. 


Ill-considered speculations, needless spending — both heavy 
drains on resources—find no place in the planning of a second 
income. That is why the consistent bond buyer has so much to 
show for his effort. 


Our offices in fifty leading cities are ready to analyze your 
requirements and suggest suitable offerings. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York ° 


BONDS - ACCEPTANCES 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


Offices in more than 50 leading 
citées throughout the world 
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Printed Free 
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ind outside U.S 7 $1.10) and this gen- 
ome by return mail, postage prepaid. 
« box. Please write or print clearly. 
ion gruaranteed or money refunded. 


jonery Co., 1069 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Ufinots 


and Company at face value without the 
payment of broker es or attorney's feea. 
Every Arnold Certificate ia secured by firat mort- 
gage on improved real eatate and is ‘further gcuar- 
anteed by Arnold and Company with capital and 
surplus of $1,250,000. a . a. 
Issued in amounts of $100, $500 and $1000, to run 
from 2 to 10 years. Monthly payments if desired 


. ; saper—unusually amooth writ- 
Certificates are not affected by market we |’ ing surface. Size 6 x7 inches 
changes. The interest rate remains the same — 4 ¥ with envelopes to match. Has 
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“Newspaper work was interestn: | 
liked it. But newspaper work m by 
Huron didn’t promise any great futur, x 
I decided to go to a bigger town. | pits 
out Detroit, because it was only 
miles away. o 

“T wish that you could see m x} 
looked when I walked into those Der: 
newspaper offices. I wore a mahogins- 
sateen dress, which I had made mvs! | 
remember it had a basque. Imager... }- | 
on a seventeen-year-old girl! My hares 1: 
straight and stringy, and | wore plse J - 
No wonder the editors, after one hor: 
glance, declined my services. 


“Bur instead of going back to fx : 
Huron, I told myself thattheonkss 
take I had made was in not picking ox; 
bigger town than Detroit. The pao x }- 
me was Chicago! I counted my mas. & - 
and found that I would have seven deur 
left after paying my railroad fare. (x J. 
seven dollars with which to invade a B. 
conquer Chicago! Never mind, 1 wal 
have to do. So I packed my bx 
took the first train. Rk: 

““But when I got out of the sapma fr - 
Chicago, and walked down Matai: 
Avenue, where the street lights wer a 
coming on, a chill of terror crept over e gir 
There was no doubt about this town hemi - 
big enough! 

“But I wouldn’t admit tha | of 
frightened. Anyway, I could take tts 
in the Y. W. C. A. house, a few hou 
from the station. I had gone to the). 
in Detroit, and they had told me she? 
stay in Chicago. I have had 3 taf- 
feeling for that organization ever sit 

““Of course I couldn’t afford a rea H- 
myself. I was put in with three cH 
girls—two beds for the four of us -§ 
price was four dollars a week apet-® 
this paid for lodging, breakfast. ox 
and a lunch to be taken out fo 2 
consumption if we wished. | 

“I reached Chicago Saturday "*- 
The next day I looked over the 3" f- 
papers, copied some advertisemas *f- 
‘Help Wanted, Female,’ and MeoP 
morning started out to huntajob 

“My first stop was at a factory PSF 
they wanted someone vo paint dec29%- 
on celluloid boxes. I had: a certain c: ° 
ness in that line. It runs in our fan * 
when the factory boss asked wht: 
could do the work, I told him to gt7"4 
palette and a brush and I would shor 

“T can remember to this day th 7" 
I painted. A little landscape, tn" 4 
ornamental lines, and with a $% 
flowers coming from behind it. A“ 
example,”’ said Miss Sears, laugh": 
the celluloid school of art. Burt 
the job for me—at seven dollars 279": 

“You see, my Detroit expeneo™ 
made me change my tactics. Getl. 9g 
city newspaper was evidently & Bt 
simple a proposition as | had mai7yt. 
So I had decided to find work "J® 
would keep me alive during what m+ 
the protracted business of edginz* ° 
into journalism. 

“T didn’t even go near am tL’ 
office; which probably was a luch: h 
for me, since I still was weant 7™ 
mahogany-red sateen basque! * 
began to wnite for them. [ #7 I 
wrote and wrote, about all kinds et: 
incidents that happened in the !?* 
at the Y. W. C. A.; things I <> 
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street; experiences I’d had in the store at 
Port Huron; ideas | got out of the daily 
papers themselves. 

‘* For instance, some foreigner had been 
interviewed concerning his ‘First Impres- 
sions on Seeing Niagara.’ This was the 
era of the bicycle craze, so I wrote a piece 
on ‘My First Impressions on Falling Off a 
Bicycle.’ I never had been on a bicycle; 
but when I sent my piece to the ‘Herald’ 
they accepted it—and paid me almost 
three dollars for it. 

‘* That was the entering wedge. I went 
on writing, and my things began to appear 
pretty regularly. But I wanted to play 
safe. so I still kept my job at the factory. 

‘“This went on for several months. 
Meanwhile I was making more and more 
from my newspaper work. I was sent for 
by one of the ‘Herald's managers, Mr. 
Scott, who encouraged me to keep on 
writing. Finally I was making enough to 

uit the factory, although I continued to 
live at the Y. W. C. A.—four in a room. 

‘* Then something happened which gave 
me a new ambition. Sarah Bernhardt 
came to Chicago; and one day, when I was 
at the ‘Herald’ office, I heard them be- 
moaning the fact that they couldn’t get an 
interview with her. [impulsively declared 
that I was sure I could get one. 

‘“**You!’ they said scornfully. “You 
couldn’t get within speaking distance of 
her!”’ 

‘‘That was enough! All I ever needed 
to make me attempt a thing was to be 
told that it was beyond me. From the 
office, I went straight to the theatre. There 
I found that ‘extras’ were being hired for 
Bernhardt’s engagement. I immediately 
joined the line of applicants, and inside of 
half an hour I had been taken on. 

‘*That, in itself, gave me a chance to 
pick up some material for an article. Even 
with my limited knowledge of French, I 
could talk with the members of the 
company. I watched Bernhardt, as she 
came and went from the dressing-room. 
Her son, Maurice, had come to Chicago 
with her, and I managed to talk a little 
with him. But several days went by, and 
still there had been no chance to speak to 
Bernhardt herself. 


“FINHEN came a night when she was to 

play Cleopatra. Inonescene she was to 
arrive on a barge; slaves were to spread a 
carpet from the deck to a platform at the 
top of some steps, and she was to walk 
‘ashore’ on this carpet. 

‘‘From where I stood that night, I 
could see that, when the barge stopped, it 
was not close against the platform. There 
was a space about a foot wide between 
them. When the slaves spread the carpet 
it covered this gap—and Bernhardt didn’t 

know it was there! She got up and moved 
~ forward regally. But I knew that when 

she stepped on that spot she would have 
~ an awkward fall. 

“In a low voice I said, speaking in 
French, “Take care, Madame! Look at the 
carpet! Watch where you step!’ 

“‘She gave one swift glance downward. 
Then, still moving like a queen, she 
_ stepped safely over the danger spot and 
~ went on with the scene. 

_ “When it was over, she gave her stage 
. manager the worst slanging I’ve ever 
, heard. She berated the whole company 
for standing by and not warning her of the 
danger. After she had relieved her feelings 
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NE group breaks bread in 
joyous celebration about a 
festive board. 

The other group seeks bread in 
abje& misery at the doorstep of 
charity. 

And yet many of those who seek 
had the same opportunities, in youth, 
to perpetuate their prosperity by 
carrying appropriate life insurance. 

Perhaps all they lacked was the 
suggestion which this advertisement 
conveys to you. Christmas Day on the Breadlin 


New York City . 


There is a Provident Mutual Representative near yor who will be 

glad to give you full information concerning life insurance from a 

saving as well asa protective point of view. If you do not know bis 
address write to the Company itself. 
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the Right 
Bond House 


In buying First Mortgage Bonds you 
can best insure the safety of your 
savings, by dealing with Specialists 
whose securities have behind them 
an unequaled record of time-tested 
safety. Choose Greenebaum Bank 
Safeguarded Bonds. 


10 Years Proven Safety 


A definite system of Bank Safeguards, 
installed by the founder of this insti- 
tution and ever maintained has made 
possible this unequalled record of 
100% proven safety. For over two 
thirds of a century, every Greene- 
baum First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bond, principal and interest, has 
been promptly paid. 


Send for Investor’s Guide 


Contains facts every investor should 
know. Send coupon. No obligation. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Company 


OLDEST FIRST MORTGAGE BANKING HOUSE 


Ownership Identical with 
Greenedbaum Sons Bank & Trust Company— 
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Nation-wide demand for trained 
executives; all departments, hotels, 
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by this outburst, she calmed down several 
degrees. 

“‘Then she sent for me! She gave me 
presents, which I prized, and, best of all, 
she gave me the interview which I had 
sworn to get. 

‘But that’s not the end of the story. 
In fact, it is just the beginning of a much 
more important story. Up to that time, 
I had known almost nothing about the 
stage. I’d had neither time nor money to 
go to theatres. That week as an ‘extra’ 
revealed a new world to me, fascinating 
beyond anything I ever had known. Be- 
fore the week ended I had determined 
that it was going to be my world. 

“I kept on with my newspaper work 
for a while, saved a lietle money, then 
started for New York with a letter from 
Louis De Foe, the dramatic critic, to Mr. 
A. H. Erlanger, the theatrical producer. I 
remember that I sat up all might on the 
train to save the price of a berth. 

‘“‘Thanks to Mr. De Foe’s letter—pro- 
ducers like to please dramatic critics—Mr. 
Erlanger consented to give me a chance. 
I was young, could sing a little, dance 
pretty well, and had a good figure; so he 
made me a chorus girl. 

‘*T stayed in the chorus a year. Then I 
began to ask myself what it promised me 
in the way of a future. I was willing to 
begin at fe bottom in anything I under- 
took. But I certainly didn’t want to stay 
at the bottom. 


es BS drama seemed a more promising 
field to me, so I boldly went to Charles 
Frohman’s office, where lmanaged to see 
Mr. Hayman. By some lucky chance, I 
mentioned that Mr. Erlanger had engaged 
me because | had a letter from Louis De 
Foe; and again the magic name of a 
dramatic critic had its influence. Mr. 
Hayman gave me a microscopic part in 
a road company playing ‘Sowing the 
Wind.’ 

‘Well, I helped to sow 1t—on the stage 
—for some time. I remember that we 
played one-night stands through the 
South; and one peculiarity of that section 
was the railway schedules. Apparently no 
train ever left anywhere later than four 
o'clock in the morning. 

‘‘However, that wasn’t what made me 
finally quit the company: I was still 
thinking about my future. If I went on 
that way, playing one small part for a 
whole season, I would never get the 
experience I needed. So I went to Chicago 
and joined John Stapleton’s repertoire 
company—a ‘reptile’ company, as they 
are called by stage-folk. 

“That was a little better, but still I 
wasn't getting as much vane) of experi- 
ence as I wanted. So, after a few months, 
I joined a stock company in Chicago. 
That gave me variety enough, for we gave 
forty plays in a season of forty weeks! I 
had one hundred and four parts in the 
two and one-half seasons I was with that 
company! 

“At fee they were only small ones. I 
had a sort of general utility job, like 
general housework. Then, one afternoon, 
the leading lady’s face began to swell 
ominously! To the dismay of everybody 
—except me—the doctor pronounced it 
mumps. She had no understudy, and the 
manager said someone would have to read 
her part on the stage, or else the theatre 
must close. 


*** Not if you'll let me play it!’ I declared. 

“Do you know it?’ he demanded. 

“No; but I can learn it before the eve- 
ning performance,’ I assured him. 

“It was five o'clock then. In the three 
hours before the curtain went up, I had 
learned the part well enough to go through 
it by ‘winging it,’ as we say in he theatre. 
That is, someone stood in the wings, with 
a copy of my lines. After each scene, 
hurriedly ran over those for the next 
scene. I was what 1s known as a hair- 
trigger study, anyway, and I got through 
all right. 

“When the ex-leading lady recovered 
from the mumps, she decided not to return 
to the company. So I continued to have 
her place—until I felt that I was ready for 
another step forward. 


“TTHEN, once more, I came to New 

York. This time I had no letters. I 
didn’t think I needed them! Hadn’tI been 
a leading lady for almost two years? To 
prove it I had my press book, full of 
notices, many of them quite flattering 
ones. 

“With this book under my arm, I went 
first to Mrs. Fernandez, who was then a 
well-known theatrical agent. I was so 

rompt that the office had just opened. 

o one was ahead of me. I was the 
traditional early bird. And,” she added, 
laughing, “‘I proved that the early bird 
catches the worm. 

‘“*Mrs. Fernandez’s reception of me was 
not exactly encouraging, but she consented 
to look at my press notices. She was still 
turning the leaves when a very excited 
nee opped into the room. I found 
ater that he was Harry Parker, general 
manager for William A. Brady, who was 
producing a Drury Lane melodrama at the 
old Manhattan Theatre. 

“Where can I get a woman who is a 
quick study?’ he breathlessly demanded. 
‘One of the company is sick, and I’ve got 
to have a substitute right away!’ 

““Mrs. Fernandez began naming over 
the possibilities. Then I heard him ask, 
“Who's that girl over there?’ 

*““*T don’t know,’ she said. ‘She just 
blew in from some stock company out in 
Chicago. Here are her press notices. 
They’re pretty good; but of course—’ 

“He didn’t wait for the rest. He came 
over to me and wanted to know how much 
of a part I could learn in a day. Instead of 
being impressed and excited, I was quite 
calm. I didn’t realize that lightning was 
striking me. It was the sort of thing that 
doesn’t happen once in a million times; 
but I was too inexperienced to know this. 

“What I did know was that I could 
learn almost any part in a day. I said so; 
and Mr. Parker, in his desperation, took 
me at my word. I went on in the play 


that night, with a good part, barely 
twent four hours after I had landed mn 
New York! 


“Te was amazing luck. 

““One evening, after the play had been 
running a few weeks, Clyde Fitch came 
to see it, and asked to meet me. He had 
just finished a new play called ‘Lovers’ 

ane, and thought I would fit one of the 
parts in it. 

“Will you come,’ he said, ‘if Mr. Brady 
will transfer you?”’ 

“Will I come!’ Texclaimed. ‘1’d come 
to_one of, your;plays, if I couldn’t be any- 
thing but,a)part of the scenery!’ 
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“That was the beginning of ten years of | For over 60 years every dollar of princi- 


association with him. You remember that 
I learned stenography in the store at Port 
ay when Mr. Fitch 
was making some changes during a 
rehearsal, I took shorthand notes of what 
he said. When he found I could do this, he 
began to depend on me for it. Gradually 
he made more and more use of me; dic- 
tating stage directions to me, changes 
in the script, and even letters. 

“It’s funny how I seem always to have 
edged my way into some new line of work. 
The association with Mr. Fitch gave me 
an insight into the writing of the plays. I 
learned how he worked. i aade myself so 
useful to him that I was very seldom sent 
out on the road. When one of his plays 
was to leave New York, he would transter 
me to another one which was to open there. 
He wrote so many that there always was 
another one. 

“Incidentally, I went into business 
during this period! I opened a type- 
wed office, and did so well that, at one 
time, | had twelve girls working there. I 
managed the office, went on with my 
stage work, and assisted Mr. Fitch—all at 
the same time. 

““Meanwhile, the process of ‘edging 
into’ playwriting continued. During re- 
hearsals, the stage manager would ask me 
for suggestions. 

“What would be a good line for the 
curtain in that act, Zelda? . . . How can 
we get a laugh there? . . . I say, Zelda! 
Can’t you think of some way to speed up 
that action?’ And so on. 

“*After a while, they began summoning 
me to the office, to see if I could improve 
scenes, or acts, in other plays. At first, I 
wasn’t paid a cent for all this extra work. 
It came about so gradually that I didn’t 
realize what was happening. It began 
more.or less in my own interest; I suggested 
lines and business to improve my own 
parts! But if I had stopped at that it 
would have been an expensive selfishness 
for me, for | got much more than I gave. 
I learned playwriting, on other people's 
plays. In helping them I was helping my- 
self still more. 


wpuar is something which a great many 
workers don’t realize. They resent 
being asked to do extra work; something 
outside their own special job; something for 
which they don’t get much credit, and for 
which they are not paid. | 

‘““They don’t see that the chance to do 
this additional and different work is a bi 
opportunity; an opportunity to learn, an 
sles to show what they can do. Anyone 
who is afraid of giving more than he gets 
will never get more than he gives. 

“That, | can say pachaully: was one 
thing I never was afraid of. I was willing 
and eager to work and to worry over the 
problems of the office. The result was 
that I finally became a ‘play doctor,’ 
earning a good deal of money by revamp- 
ing other people’s work. 

*‘ But, curiously enough, I had no desire 
to write a play of my own. Those great 
thick manuscripts appalled me. It didn’t 
seem to me I had enough staying power 
for such a task. So I went on acting and 
doing play-doctoring for other people. 

‘“‘My first play was written to accom- 
modate my husband, Mr. Wiswell. The 
producing office with which he was con- 
nected had contracted to stage a dramati+ 
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zation of Frank Danby’s story, “The 
Heart of a Child.’ Someone had written 
this dramatization, but it wouldn’t do. 
They had to have another in order to 
carry out their contract. I wrote one 
which they did produce. 

“It wasn’t very good. But it proved to 
me that I had at least the staying power 
necessary for the job. Secretly I began to 
hope that I could be a real playwright 
after all. 

“It wasn’t long before I had the 
chance to find out: My husband, who 1s 
associated with Mr. Hea W. Sav age, 
told me that they were trying to find a 

lay for Mitzi, the snuneal Sones star. 
Witholle saying a word to him, or to any- 
‘one else, about my intentions, I wrote out 
a scenario and sent it, under an assumed 
name, to the Savage office. I wanted to 
get an absolutely impartial verdict. It 
was accepted; and not until then did [ let 
anyone know I had written it. 

“That play, which was ‘Lady Billy,’ 
ran for two years. I wrote another for 
e Mitzi, ‘The Magic Ring,’ with Dodson 
Safeguarding the lanes of speech Mitchell. I wrote ‘Cornered’ for Madge 

Kennedy; then came ‘The Clinging Vine,’ 

; for Peggy Wood. Each of these ran two 

The New York-Chicago telephone cable has been completed rears. Then came ‘Lollypop,’ with Ada 
and is now in service. A triumph of American telephone engineer- May as the star. And last spring a new 


ing, the new cable is the result of years of research and cost may » called “Broke,” was produced. 


$25,000,000 to construct. Its first reach extended along the BU a peal rrr kik peg yer aa 


Atlantic seaboard, then steadily westward until this last long truth when I said I never have stopped 


section to Chicago was put into service. working since I became a cash girl in Loren 
Sherman’s store.” 


To the public, this cable means dependable service irrespective 


of weather conditions. It is now not likely that sleet storms, which “WES,” I agreed, “you certainly have 
at times interfere with the open wire type of construction with 40 _been a persistent worker. However, 
to 50 wires on a pole, will again cut off the rest of the nation from ersistent workers arenot at all uncommon. 


Jhat else has been a factor in this career 
aa Wages ) 


he considered the question for a 


New York or from the nation’s capital as did the heavy sleet 
storm on the day of President Taft's inauguration. 


The new cable means speedier service, as it provides numerous moment. a 
additional telephone circuits and will carry a multitude of telephone It seems to me,” she said thought- 
d tel h I ld tak li Pest h fully, “‘that one important factor was my 
and teregrapn messages. it would take ten lines of poles, eac habit of looking for a future. When I was 
heavily loaded with wires, to carry the circuits contained in this a cash girl, I wanted to be a saleswoman. 
most modern artery of speech. When gee a saleswoman, I didn’t see 


any future in that, so I decided to be 2 


This cable, important as it is, is only one of the Bell System reporter. Then I couldn’t see a future in 
projects that make up its national program for better telephone Port Huron journalism, so I went to a big 
service to the subscriber. It is another illustration of the System’s city. iv 
intention to provide the public with speedier and even more “There I changed my ambition—but | 
dependable service still kept an eye on that all-important 
: future. I quit being a chorus girl because 


I didn’t think I would ever go far in mu- 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY sical comedy. I quit a regular dramatic 


company, because it wasn’t giving me 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES the eT ie opis For the same 
reason, I left John Stapleton’s ‘reptile’ 

BELL SYSTEM company, and went into stock. When | 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service thought I’d got enough out of that I came 


back to New York, and went into a 
regular company again. I was always 
looking ahead—and looking for some- 


thing better. 
usi¢€ assons “Of course I didn’t just sit still and 
WITH AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL look! If I saw ies that seemed to 
promise progress for me, I tried to reach tt. 
At rH Om ? And, as I said before, I not only wasn't 
_ | ee eee: afraid of work, I wasn’t afraid of extra 


work. I always wanted to see what |! 
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He Went to Church 
to Laugh but He 
Came Away to Live 


(Continued from page 34) 


not a scrap of woolen nor a button must 
go through, or it would ruin the paper. | 
couldn’t depend on my sight, so | trained 
myself to work by touch. The penalty for 
a slip was a kicking, and I eet ac- 
curacy. [also learned to take punishment 
without whimpering, to expect a daily 
round of hard knocks, and to work. 

** After three years, I was moved up to 
the job of machine operator and raised to 
thirty cents a day. Burt let me make this 
clear to you: the promotion, such as it 
was, came purely as a matter of course. | 
had no ambition, no regrets because of my 
lot. I had no vision, nor any desire to be 
more than J] was—a mill hand, following 
in the steps of my father. Understand, 
there was nothing, nobody, to arouse any 
ambition in me. My mother had her 
hands full rearing the family; she was glad 
just to sit down and rest. Father was ina 
rut, discouraged. Things hadn’t gone well 
with him, and he had stopped looking 
ahead. In consequence, I was left to shift 
as I> would in an environment that 
deadened ambition. I was unable to read, 
so I had neither the inspiration of books 
nor the inspiration a good teacher might 
have given. My life was but a day-to- 
dav, hand-to-mouth existence—eat, sleep, 
work—above which I couldn’t see. 


“Ts* often been asked,” Mr. Kindle- 
berger said suddenly, “what effect an 
environment of poverty and ignorance 
has on one born in it. Two boys of equal 
ability are born in a slum. One lives to 
rot and die there; the other to leave, and 
rise. Why the difference? You might 
sav, offhand, that the answer depends up- 
on the man himself, upon his push and 
character. It does, in a measure, but not 
entirely. There first must be something 
to awaken, to arouse, to open the eyes 
to better things. You can’t «anta thing 
of schich you know nothing! 

““My awakening came one autumn 
evening in the West Carrollton Methodist 
church. The minister was conducting a 
week of revival meetings, and they were 
causing some joking 1n town. 

‘““*Let’s go and have a good laugh,’ 
one of the boys at the mill suggested. 

**So that night we went to ‘have a good 
laugh’ at the preacher. But he didn’t 
talk as we had expected. He didn’t damn 
all sinners to fire and perdition. Instead, 
he talked quietly and sanely on the future. 
It was a new word to me. I hardly knew 
its meaning. I listened. 

“‘It seemed to me that the future, the 
to-morrows, which we were to enjoy or to 
suffer, depended on us, and on what we 
did with the present. The minister’s eyes 
actually seemed to meet mine. 

“What are vou doing?’ he asked, ‘to- 
ward your future? Are you living ‘each 
day like every other, like a squirrel in a 
wheel, or are you trying to get out of the 
wheel? A year from now, are you going to 
be better off than you are at this moment? 
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What about ten, twenty years from nov’ 
Will you be any happier, or any bigger, 
will the world be any better for yor 
having lived in it? No person can answe 
that but yourself, and your answer lies 2 
what you do with your to-days!’ 

‘They sang something. For the fs 
time in my life I was thinking. | wa 
beginning to realize a vague discontent 
with my lot; and the feeling grew. Th 
minister invited those to come formad 
who wished to have the church help then, 
and I went. 

‘And almost from that night, anew and 
better world began to open for me. I ax 
above my environment!” 

“Just how?” I asked. 

“*T met new people. They professed a 
interest in me, in my weltare, 0 
future! Nobody had had the shights 
interest before. The owner of the ml 
where I worked at thirty cents a day ¥a 
a member of the church. | had regards 
him as a god who lived in another wot. 
Even he shook my hand, called me}. 
name, inquired about my plans. _ 

‘““*Are you really serious in this! k 
asked. 

“‘T assured him that I was. 

“‘Then tie up with this church’ i 
said. ‘Be active, help, and the chu 
will help you.’ 

‘I didn’t appreciate then the inte: 
and the wisdom of that advice. What: 
had in mind was that, by becommg act 
in church work, I would becom = 
associate of good people and have it: 
time to spare for the mill crowd. Hes 
my first need—new associations. W« 
them, the rest would follow. _ 

“And it did. My new frends we 
educated. Even the boys I met in Sunda 
school, half my age, could read and wr: 
I became filled with a desire to meet the: 
on an equal footing. Above all, ] da: 
want to be pitied. : 

“My eyes had not improved. | co 
distinguish one printed letter from 20a 
only by putting my face right into a bee. 
nd then with difficulty. But sudé: 
this handicap seemed small m conte 
with what I now saw was a greater ot 
my lack of education. I would havep™ 
my right arm just to have been abe: 
read the words in the hymnal!” 


’"M putting this down for you a‘ 
nected narrative. Asamatterof fact.'- 
Kindleberger told it to me in snatches? 
he showed me through the mill, bre # 
in with descriptions of machinery * 
processes, and with talks with wot 
“But how could you study,” | e& 
tioned, “when you barely could see pre 
“As I’ve tried to indicate, to go uP T- 
must look up,” he replied; ‘‘and to 
going you must stop looking back Lc» 
to ignore the weakness of my eyes & 
it entirely! I was like the old 
all crippled up with rheumatism ¥® © 
he was about to be struck by a locome' 
He couldn’t afford to tarry with thou* 
of why he couldn’t leap, so he ds ° J 
impossible, and leaped. | 
‘True enough, I couldn’t see as 
ou do; but why waste tame grr 
because I couldn’t see better? Tore” | 
truth, I can’t think of a single sox>" 
handicap which eventually didnt * 
out to be a blessing. For ex” 
defective eyesight forced me to t* 
much vision) as I had all the t1mz. 
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*“My lack of early education was a 
blessing in disguise, because the fight to 
gain an education was such a tough one 
that my other battles seemed easy when 
they did come. I doubt very much that I 
would have had the stamina to stick to the 
task of founding this mill if I hadn’t 
won an even harder fight as a boy, trying 
to cram eight years of school into four. 

**Suppose you had a really tough job 
to be done, a job that would demand the 
last ounce of energy of the man who 
tackled it, and one that required indiffer- 
ence to hardship, and involved consider- 
able sacrifice. What kind of man would 
you pick? My guess is, a man who had 
‘been through the mill.” Well, take it 
from me, that Power which shapes the 
lives of men is just as, discriminating. 
Have you ever noticed that opportunity 
usually comes to those who are equipped 
to handle it? Nine times out of ten, these 
‘handicaps’ we hear so much about gave 
them the equipment.” 

He stooped, and to my wonder picked 
up a handful of dust, and let it sift through 
his fingers. 

**It wasn’t so very long ago,” he said, 
“that this dust was looked upon as a 
nuisance in a paper mill. It comes from 
the rags from which paper is made; as you 
see, it 1s ordinary dust. To-day we sell 
that dust. It is a source of profit. Why? 
Because some man sought and found a 
use for this dust. It is now used in making 
roofing paper. Everything, even what we 
style a ‘handicap,’ has its use!” 


RESENTLY I led him back to that 
first big fight of his—the fight to gain 
an educatron. 

**I had no books,” he admitted, ‘‘no- 
body to teach me, not even a primary 

rade schooling. I couldn’t start school 
ecause my earnings were needed at home; 
and, besides, I was sensitive. It hurt to 
be laughed at—it does until you become 
used to it; and perhaps I don’t need to tell 
ou that I was laughed at. First, I had 
en ‘bit by religion,’ as they said, which 
was somewhat ofa joke in the paper mill; 
second, I was a big gawk of a boy, near- 
sighted, uncouth, yet with the fool notion 
in my head that some day I might amount 
to something more than I was. Small 
wonder some folks laughed. 

“However, they didn’t all laugh. The 
folks at church didn’t. A boy a little older 
than I offered to help me. He still had his 
old primary grade books, which he loaned 
me. He outlined lessons for me, explained 
what I couldn’t understand, heard my 
recitations, and with no end of patience 
aided me to get started. 

*“‘My Sunday-school teacher helped. 
She told me how some of the old Bible 
heroes had suffered for an ideal, undergone 
persecution and even death for their 
convictions. One Sunday she gave me a 
Bible of my own, and I began to puzzle 
over its stories. In it, I found inspiration 
to goon. I saved what I could and bought 
other books. If my awakening needed any 
finaltouch the story of Lincoln supplied it.” 

For six years Kindleberger studied, 
almost unaided. The one heated room in 
the house was the kitchen, and there 
nightly the whole family gathered. A 
kerosene lamp furnished the light. The 
younger children scampered and played 
noisily; the mother patched and darned; 
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Christmas shopping solved 
~1if your Friends play Golf 


It’s always a problem to know what to give for 
Christmas—often a very vexing problem, at that. 
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Yet it’s really simple if your friends play golf. A complete 
or partial set of MACGREGOR Clubs —a new golf bag, or 


a box of balls—will be the most appreciated gift that any 


Golfer could receive. yy 
If not a complete set of clubs, one of our matched a 
‘“Unisets” of Wood Clubs, or a matched selection of ie 


Irons, will make a most appropri- 
ate gift. Every Golfer everywhere 


knows MACGREGOR quality 
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proportions that, to make selections easier N The 
for all, we have issued a special new book- Crawford, 
let entitled, “‘Gifts for Golfers.”’ To get McGregor 
this booklet, simply use the coupon. & Canby Co., 


Dayton, Ohio 
The Crawford, McGregor & Carby Co. 
Established L829 Dayton, Ohio Please send me 

your booklet, “Gifts 
for Golfers.” 


Name 


Address 


_ State ___ 


20 WEEKS OF SPARE-TIME TRAINING 


qualifies you to earn $2,500 to $10,000 
a year in America’s 4th Largest Indus- 
try. Hotels, Clubs, Restaurante are 
crying for trained men and wom- 
fh en. Past experience unneces- 
sary. We put you in touch with 
positions. | pay, fascinating 
vanceme 


work, quick nt. Write 
for FREE BOOK ‘Your Big 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? | 


Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not give you any grand prize 


my ~ if you answer this ad. Nor will 
a =) we claim to make you richina 
Nw week. Butif you are anxious to 
ty develop your talent with a suc- 
“ /, 
6 cents In stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. | 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Buliding Cleveland, Ohio 


cessful cartoonist, so you can make 


money, send a copy of this picture with 
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WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final answer. 
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407,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Nlustrations <b 
GEC MEDDIOM CO Sneingfiald Macc 


The American Magazine 


Some Present 
from Dad” 


Your Boy! Will this be his happiest 
Christmas? Will Santa Claus brin 
to him this year, that greatest of all 
gifts from Dad, a 


Bu 


one 
SAXOPHONE 


The Saxophone is the ideal boy’s instrument. 
He takes to it so easily. It fully satisfies his 
natural yearning to sonally produce music. 
It fascinates him. It tempts his ambition and 
brings out and develops his latent musical 
talent. Fa and Son find equal joy in the 
music of the e. 


Every Child Should Learn Music 


Every boy and every girl should learn to play 
some musical instrument. We urge s 

with the Saxophone because it's so easy to learn. 
Anyone who can whistle a tune can master it 
quickly. 3 lessons free with each new instru- 
ment teach scales in an hour and within a week 


first class make big money. 


Six Days Free Trial - Easy Terms 
You take no risk when you order a Buescher fore 
yoursett or for a gift. We will send you any 


ment P se hone, 
Trombone, Trumpet, on six ys free trial. 
This ces you tion. If you 


wonderful plan. Clip the coupon below. 
it for the free literature. Send it today. Now. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
Elkhart, Indiana 
This 64 page book tells 
about the various models 
with pictures of profes- 
sionals using them. Send 
for copy of this wonderful 
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Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
P 1063 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 4 
Iam interested in instrument checked below. 4 
1 Saxophone.) Cornet) TrombonelJ TrumpetQ 
(Mention any other instrument interested in) ; 
1 Name 


and “‘ Jake” struggled on with his lessons. 
After ten o'clock, he had the kitchen to 
himself—that is, until his mother thumped 
on the floor above and insisted that he 
“‘put those books away and come to bed.” 
Usually this was well past midnight, and 
even later when, at nineteen, he got his 
first pair of glasses. 

“‘T had no idea what I had been missing 
until I got those glasses,” said Mr. Kin- 
dleberger. “‘ They literally changed earth 
into heaven! I hadn’t dreamed that the 
earth could be so beautiful. For days | 
went about in a daze of wonder, just look- 
ing and discovering new beauties. Then 
it was, I think, there came upon me m 
first concrete ambition—to preach, to tell 
others how good and fine od had made 
the world. I wanted to be a minister. 

“You see, the church and God had 
come to mean a lot to me,” Mr. Kindle- 
berger explained with earnestness. “My 
best friends, those who had encouraged 
me when I most needed it, were believers 
and members of the church. From them 
had come the inspiration which had lifted 
me—well, almost from the gutter. I had 
contracted a big debt to the church and 
to God, which I wanted in some small 
measure to pay. 

‘“A chance came to become janitor at 
the local school at twenty dollars a month 
—less than I was earning at the mill. I 
seized it eagerly when they told me. I 
might attend classes when not at work. 
They also appointed me truant officer, and 
I qualified for the fourth grade. I was 
twenty-one years old then: My class- 
mates were little more than half of that. 
It wasn’t easy to sit down among them; 
but the teachers all helped—there hasn’t 
been a time since I got going when I 
haven’t had the help of somebody. They 
coached me after hours and let me go 
ahead as rapidly as I could. In four years 
I was able to enter Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 


sity. 

uy had to pay my own way, of course. 
Also, matters weren't going well at home. 
It fell upon me to support my mother and 
licele brother. I had no knowledge of 
salesmanship, but a friend advised me to 
try my hand at it. Paper was something 
I knew, so I began by selling that. Then 
I added to my line books, hat racks, steam 
cookers, and other household articles. I 
worked after classes, on Saturdays, and 
during vacations. Soon I was making 
more money than I had ever before made 
in my life. 


“| TOLD you a little while ago that my 
eye weakness turned out in the end to 
be a blessing. It has. In college I trained 
myself to use all of the vision I had. 

‘“‘In psychology class one day a Pro- 
fessor Duval made the statement that 
most of us don’t see a tenth of what ts 
about us; that is, to the extent of remem- 
bering details. He went on to prove his 
statement. Outside the building was a 
flight of stone steps, over which every one 
of us passed a dozen times daily. A very 
common variety of tree stood near by. 
Not a student knew the number of steps 
in the flight nor the name of the tree. ‘The 
professor put a dozen other questions to 
test our observation, and on virtually 
every one the class ‘fell down.’ 

“Fo most of the students, the talk was 
‘just another lecture.’ But to me—vitally 


In a flash, it came to me that by persist- 
ence I could train my poor eyes to see 
better than most folks good eyes. I 

icked up the first object at hand and 
ooked at it, really looked at it intelli- 
gently—to use the professor’s term—for 
the first time. In ten minutes I had noted 
an outline of facts about it sufficient to 
constitute a lengthy essay. I kept doin 
this, constantly, week after week, until 
had formed a habit of looking for things 
others didn’t notice. Later, this habit 
became of incalculable value to me in 
business.” 

But I learned that altogether it was a 
trying three years which Mr. Kindle- 
berger put in at Ohio Wesleyan. He had 
entered the university with a most hap- 
hazard sort of preparation. The necessity 
of earning his way took hours which other- 
wise might have been put on his books. 
This meant that studies often had to sup- 
ae his sleep. For four or five months 

e simply “hung on,” as he put it, afraid 
that he would be dropped and that all of 
his work would be lost. ‘Then, a foothold 
gained and his college work progressing 
nicely, he found that his eyes weren't 
equal to the constant strain. 

One day, in Kindleberger’s third year, 
the printed page went blank to him. He 
rested his eyes and tried again, but he 
could continue reading only for a_ brief 
time. He suspected the true state of 
affairs, but he Sidn’t know certainly until 
he had consulted a doctor. The doctor 
warned him that if he continued in college 
he would go blind! 

“‘And if I quit college?”’ Kindleberger 
asked. 

“Then your eyes will have a chance to 
recover, said the oculist. 


J INDLEBERGER quit college. That 
meant he had to give up all hope of 
ever entering the ministry! 

He didn’t say much about that period. 
I didn’t press him. We had completed our 
tour of the mill and now were seated in his 
office. He broke off to tell me of how he 
landed his first job. 

‘I had been doing well in my selling,” 
he confided. “It had seemed to come to 
me naturally, and I had customers in a 
dozen towns about. I was specializing in 
steam cookers at the time, and one after- 
noon a shipment came in. When unloaded 
from the train the cookers took up the 
whole station platform. 

*‘ My old employer of the West Carroll- 
ton paper mill happened that afternoon 
to be at the station. He eyed first me and 
then the cookers. 

‘“**You mean to tell me that you’ve sold 
all of these?’ he finally asked. 

““*Every last one is sold,’ I said. 

“**See here, young man,’ he exlaimed, 
‘anyone who can sell these things can sell 
paper. I’d like you to come to work for 
me again, this time as a salesman. I’Il 
pay hs fifteen dollars a week.’ 

“IT kept a straight face. My old em- 
ployer didn’t know it, but I was actually 
making one hundred dollars a week selling 
those cookers! But I considered his offer. 
‘There was a future in the paper industry; 
there was none in the work I was doing. 

“*What territory will you give me?’ 
I(asked, 

“The -whole™of the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico,’ he replied. 
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Don't Choose Any Watch 


“Without even telling him,” I inter- 
jected, “ what you had been making selling 
cookers?” 

“No, I didn’t tell him,” said Mr. 
Kindleberger. ‘‘He had made me a good 
offer for a beginner. It was all I was 
worth to him as an untried man. If I 
were worth more, he would soon see it and 
pay more, I felt, because I had confidence 
in hts fairness. I’m a little peculiar in that 
respect. I’ve always believed that anyone 
taking a new job should prove his worth 
in that job, and let performance determine 
his earnings. I knew I could sell steam 
cookers, but I had yet to demonstrate 
that I could sell paper to business houses. 

** Before coming to Kalamazoo to under- 
take the task of forming this company, I 
was earning more than five hundred 
dollars a month as a paper salesman. The 
new company here offered me a certain 
salary—not as much as I had been making 
—but still much more than I felt it should 
pay. You see, it wasn’t at all certain that 
the new company would be a success, nor 
that I would be a success. I set my own 
salary at one hundred dollars a month, 
and declined to take more until I had 
proved my right to it.” 


Bul that is a litele ahead of the story. 
Thirteen years intervened between 
that incident of the cookers on the station 
latform and Kindleberger’s summons to 
Klarazes: During those years as a 
salesman for the West Carrollton paper 
company he visited every important city 
in the United States and Canada. He 
made friends in the paper industry, and 
became one of its best-known “road men.” 
uly he had married a West Carrollton 
irl. 
‘ Many times during those thirteen years 
Kindleberger wondered it he were on the 
right track, if there really was in the paper 
business the future which he had envi- 
sioned. He was progressing; but he de- 
bated getting’ into something different. 

‘‘ There was an old storekeeper in West 
Carrollton,” he recalled for me, ““who was 
a wise, fatherly old chap. We called him 
‘Uncle Jim,’ and when at home I spent a 
good many hours in his store. 

**I would talk things over with him, 
confide in him my doubts when this ‘itch’ 
to make a change would come over me. 

“*TI¢ won't get you anything, ei to 
go jumping about like a grasshopper,’ 
he always advised. ‘The chaps who've 
done things in this world have picked a 
road and kept traveling. Pretty soon it 
took ’em where they wanted to go.’ 

**So I stuck to paper, and lived to learn 
that old Uncle Jim’s advice was sound. 
You don’t gain jumping around ‘like 
a grasshopper.’ You lose ground every 
time you make a fresh start. The road 
you know best is the one you should cling 
to, and keep going. Every road ever built 
leads eventually to a town.” 

‘*Tell me how you happened to come to 
Kalamazoo?” I urged. 

“One of my sisters had married and 
moved here,” Mr. Kindleberger continued, 
‘‘and her husband also was in the paper 
business. He wrote me that he believed 
there was an opening for a new mill in the 
held. I hadn’t thought of the possibility 
before; in fact, I had a notion that the 
field was already overcrowded. But when 
that letter came, I jumped at the idea. 
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Until You Have Seen the 
Beautiful Burlington Book 


Sent Free On Requesi/ 


HIS wonderful Burlington Book dis- 
sens in colors, the most complete 

assortment of watch styles and ex- 
quisite designs ever shown under one 
cover. ‘The book also explains how to 
judge the rea/ value of a watch and 
how to avoid purchasing watches that 
are over priced. In fact, it is an 
education in watches. 


Before you purchase amy watch you owe 
it to yourself to find out about watches 
—and also to choose, from our wonder- 
ful assortment, exactly the style and 
design of watch for your personal needs 
and taste. Remember the Book is free ! 
Just mail the coupon below and it will 
be sent you at once. 


21-Jewel Burlington 


Fewer Jewels Are Not Worthy 
of the Name Burlington 
Here is the watchmaker’s masterpiecem= 
adjusted to the Second—to Temperature 
—to Isochronism—to Positions—and it 
comes in such an amazing variety of styles 
and designs that no matter what your 
occupation or taste, there is a watch 


especially adapted to YOU! 


Among the watches displayed, you will 
find the famous ‘Burlington Bulldog,’’ 
for rough service; the new Burlington 
Supreme, in many beautiful shapes and in 
white and green gold; the new 18 karat 
gold Lady Burlington—the new square 
strap watches for men—special watches 
for doctors, nurses, etc., in fact, a watch © 
for everyone! 


Rock-Bottom Prices— 
Easy Payments 
Sent on Approval! 


You will learn from the Burlington Book just 
how we are able to sell you a masterpiece among 
watches at a price you would never believe possible. 
And the monthly payments are so small you will 
never feel them. Furthermore, the watch is sent 
to you on approval, Write today. 


Mail Coupon for Free Book! 


ILL iiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiistiiii ii iitiiiiiiiii i) 
Burlington Watch Co. 
Dept. 11-89 19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Chicago 
(Canadian Address: 118 Princess St., Winnipeg, Man.) 


Please send me (without obligation and prepaid) your 
free book on watches with full explanation of your 
liberal approval offer on the Burlington Watch, 


Print name and address plainly 
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Thehumorous artist,Mr.TonySarg,depicts 


“Out of gas!” 
in TOURING 


AN exciting situation ! Betty has sent Mr. 
Spilkins back “out of gas,” just when he 
thought he had the game in hand. There’s a 
thrill a minute in TOURING, till the last card 
is played. Novel fun for old and young. 


Entirely different 
from other games 
—in play, in ap- 
pearance and in 
all ite features. 
Ie will delight 
you. 


Buy 
TOURING 
now— play it 
all the year. 

Price, 75c¢ at Dealers or by mail. 


PEGITY 


Anabseorbing game 
of skill that faseci- A LOSERS 
nates everybody. é | | SEEEEE “Boe 
Learned in two / SeeOoe - OP i be 


RS ee 


L O 
TOURING 


minutes. Fun for 
old and young. For 
two, three, or four 
players. We espe- 
cially recommend PEGITY. 


Price, $1.25 at Dealers ox by mail. 
Rook--themost 
popular home 
game in the 
world. 


Pit--Fun,laugh- 
ter, excitement. 


Price, 75¢ each at Dealers or by mail. 
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PING-PONG—One of the most popular games for 
men and women and live young people. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM, MASS. :FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 
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group was in charge, and this fact speeded 
my decision. My brother-in-law’s letter 
arrived on Saturday. By Monday I was on 
my way to Kalamazoo. However, I had 
very carefully considered the move. I 
knew the paper business and I knew the 
trade. I concluded there was room for a 
new mill, provided it made a brand of 
paper that was not only good but excep- 
tionally d. I was confident that I 
could eae nich paper. 

‘My brother-in-law knew Kalamazoo, 
and together we drew up a list of local 
men to interest, for we needed capital. 
By this time I was enthusiastic. I drew 
up a plan which I believed in, heart and 
soul, and I ‘sold’ that plan to the first man 
I talked to. He pled, ed $10,000 and a 
site for the mill two miles outside of town 
on the Kalamazoo River. About two 
dozen other local men then came in, and 
mat a capital of $50,000 we started to 

uild. 


hulk IY thousand dollars may seem like 
a lot of money, when you haven’t got 
it; but it’s a beggarly sum on which tostart 
a modern mill for the manufacture of high- 
grade paper. Paper-making machinery 1s 
expensive. The little company iaunched 
by Kindleberger could afford but a single 
machine, and that of the cheapest kind. 
The foundations of an abandoned beet- 
sugar factory were used in the building of 
their mill, and the entire pay roll at the 
start contained less than a dozen names. 

The mill was located in open country. 
Its site was little better than a swamp. 
Neighboring farmers were hostile. Only 
a dirt road—shoe-top deep with mud in 
spring and autumn, dusty in summer, 
snow-bound in winter—connected the mill 
with town. Kindleberger sent back to 
West Carrollton to get some old school- 
mates, now experienced paper workers, to 
help him. I talked with one of these men 
when Mr. Kindleberger himself was out of 
hearing. 

‘We had no houses,” this man told me 
simply. ‘‘There were none to be had here 
near the mill and we couldn’t afford any 
in town. So we put up tents, cooked our 
own meals, and lived that way for two 

ears. One winter we had three and a 
half feet of snow. The temperature went 
as low as thirty-five below zero, and it hung 
around zero for days on end. 

“We were offered other jobs at more 
money, but’—he shrugged and looked 
clear through me—‘‘Mr. Kindleberger 
needed us. He wasn’t quitting, though he 
was getting only twenty-five dollars a 
week and had left a job paying five times 
that! He shoveled coal in the boiler-room 
to help out, so we could save the wages of 
an extra man. Far into the night we'd 
see his light burning over in that old farm- 
house where he lived, and he’d be the 
first to work in the morning. No, he 
wasn’t quitting, and we weren’t either!” 

One day, when it seemed that the life 
of the company could be prolonged only a 
few days more at the best, another paper 
manufacturer halted Kindleberger on the 
street. 

“What are you fellows trying to do out 
there in the snow?” he inquired. 

“Build a paper mill,” replied Kindle- 
berger. 

“The other smiled, half pityingly. “*Do 
you realize,” he remarked, “that even old, 


for business? The field is jammed. A new 
mill hasn’t a chance.” 
““We’re making a chance,’ Kindleber- 
er retorted. “‘And we know all about the 
ht for business; we're in the middle 
of it. 

At the time he hadn’t money enough to 
afford a Pullman ticket on a train. He 
himself comprised the company’s entire 
sales force, and to save money when on 
the road he was stopping at third-rate 
hotels and eating in the cheapest restau- 
rants. 

““Mr. Kindleberger,” I asked him, 
“how did you ever put it across?” 

““T had been through a fight or two in 
my life,”’ he said, and an odd smile curved 
his lips. “Ie had been a harder fight than 
this was, that fight of mine to learn. So 
it didn’t bother me in this mill fight to 
have folks smile and say it couldn’t be 
done. I had heard all that years ago. 

“TI went ahead, knowing there was a 
way out somewhere—there always is! 
No matter how tight the corner there is 
usually a knothole in it; and I kept look- 
ing for that knothole. Fortunately, I was 
able to find the knothole.” 

‘And what was that?” 

Mr. Kindleberger’s smile broadened. 

“A very trivial conversation overheard 
on a trolley car gave me the needed hint. 
It was housecleaning season. Two women 
were talking. 

“**I’m going down-town,’ said one, ‘to 
buy me some shelf paper.’ 

**Well, you know, said the other, ‘I 
never buy this paper they sell you for 
shelves. It isn’t made for shelves: and it’s 
either too narrow or too wide. You end 
up by buying the kind that’s too wide and 
cut it down to size. That means a lot of 
waste. Before I’ll pay for paper I must 
waste I’ll cover my shelves with news- 
papers.’ 

**Now, wouldn’t you think,’ agreed the 
first woman, ‘that somebody would make 
shelf paper just for that purpose? Every 
cupboard and shelf there is needs paper, 
and yet you can’t buy it anywhere. 

““*Madam,’ I said to myself, ‘it won't 
be very long before you’ll be able to buy 
shelf paper everywhere, for we are going 
to make it for you.’ 


"TE WAS a brand-new market, un- 
touched. I went back to the mill and we 
started to makeshelf paper. Itsold at once! 

“From that idea, we got others along 
the line of making paper in forms suitable 
for home use. For instance, we made a 
paper to be used as a cover for ice in 
summer, and another useful in the care of 


babies. We made up a household package 


of various kinds of papers, and enumer- 
ated all the common uses we could think 
of for each. There was almost no com- 
petition and these novelties marketed 
readily. The income they brought in 
tided us over until the main products of 
the mill began to sell in quantity. 
“‘When success did come, it came 
speedily. We improved our machinery 
and enlarged our capacity. We built 
houses about the mill in which our people 
could live. We obtained a good school for 
out children, and—but you ve seen Parch- 
ment for yourself. Its streets are paved: 
it hasits church; playgrounds, community 
house, and-in all about one thousand five 


hundred inhabitants. | We did have .a 
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MY HOME! 


Pride fairly sings through those two 
words. Keep it. Build the walls of your 
new home with Natco Hollow Tile—the 
material which cannot burn, rust nor 
decay—and so preserve for all the pass- 
ing years the love and inspiration you 
are putting into your plans now. 

The book of Natco Homes is free. It 
will interest and help you. Write for it. 


ATIONAL FIRE PROOFING CoMPANY 
1106 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NA TCO 
[OLLOW BUILDING TILE 


pen lea Room of Your Qu 


go 
rite for Free Book eRourkne Tea for Pa 
% Tea Room institute, Dept. Z2-1414, Washington, D. C. 
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Ernest Pechin 
Cornet Virtuoso 


Uses a Conn How to Win 
Success in Music 


Begin with the right instrument. This is the advice 
xf the world’s foremostartists. Conninstruments. 
ised and endorsed by the most successful players, 
ire easier to play, most beautiful in tone, perfect in 
cale; reliable in action —possess many exclusive 
eatures, yet cost no more than others, 

*ree Book by Sousa and nine other famous artists 


ym “Success in Music,"’ helps you we 


thoose the instrument for your tal- — 
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‘nt. Send now for your copy and 


letails of Free Trial, Easy Pay- 
I al. 
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ments on any Conn instrument. 


Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 
201 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 
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T MANUFPACTURIAS 


| before sorrow taught me compassion and 
| hard experience taught me tolerance. 
The years had taken away the greater 


; learned that Christianity does not consist 


| much bigger and finer thing than I was 


t 
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| we let him go. We have no police force, | 
_and need none!” | 
There is one more angle to the story. | 
Just what bearing it had on the success of | 
the mill, and on the building of Parchment | 
town, I won’t venture to say. I’ll leave . 
that for you to judge for yourself. But 
when Mr. Kindleberger laid the first brick | 
of his mill, out there in what was swamp | 
and open country, he also founded a 
Sunday-school. The first session was held » 
in the parlor of the old farmhouse. A 
scant half-dozen folks attended. Mr. 
Kindleberger himself acted as teacher. 
For fourteen years he “fathered” the 
Sunday-school, and also the church which 
grew out of it. He didn’t preach, he said 
to me; he merely “‘talked’”’—and he talked 
a great deal about the “future.” The 
church has its own minister now, and two | 
hundred and three were present at 
{ 


— 


Sunday-school on the Sunday preceding 
my visit. Mr. Kindleberger teaches the 
Bible class. 


‘THE ‘Father of Pictures’ Cap- 
tures the Spell of Alaska’’ is an- 
other one of those intensely interest- 
ing articles by Barrett Willoughby. 
While she was living in Alaska she 
knew the ‘Father of Pictures,’’ and 
in this article, next month, she tells 
you of his solitary but beautiful life 
far away from civilization. ‘In the 
citiee,’’ says this solitary artist, ‘“men 
lose their capacity to dream dreams, 
and every year some of them come to 
see me, hoping to get back what they 
have lost.”’ 


The Faith of a 


Common Man 


(Continued from page 20) 


ass! How I yearn at times to cuff the 
ears of the kid I was! 
Most of my hair and illusions were gone 


part of my yearning to be bad before | 
in being good, but in doing good. It is a 


taught to believe. 

I have a neighbor who never has said 
‘“‘darn.” I don't believe he ever has done 
anything wrong. A temptation searching 
for a good prospect would take one look at 
his rigidly pious countenance and turn 
away in despair. He prays eloquently and 
maintains a rigid discipline in his home, 
and delights to stand up in public and 
warn the wicked to flee from the wrath to 
come. By all the rules he is good—grant- 
ing that goodness consists in not being 
bad. But in some particulars he seems to 
fall a little short of perfection. 

A few years ago he rented a run-down 
farm to a man who was reputed to be a 


nr ne 


hard worker. In our section a renter isn’t 


expected to do more than make a crop 
with the least possible outlay of energy. 
This man, however, loved work for its own 
sake. 

After his crop was “laid by,”’ he worked 
carly and late repairing fences and 
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Party landslides have swept plenty 
of feeble candidates into office. Maybe 
some fairly ordinary salesmen get by 
because they’re selling unbeatable prod- 
ucts. 

It’s just barely possible that I’m 
in that class myself. Three times now 
the Mennen chemists have given me 
preparations that even a deaf mute 
could sell eloquently. 

One shave with Mennen Shaving 
Cream and any reasonable man is sold 
for life. The amazing effects of dermu- 
tation need no ballyhoo. 

One trial of Mennen Talcum for Men 
demonstrates its utter superiority. It’s 
not only suave and silky, but it’s made 
to match the color of your skin. 

And now the third great shaving sen- 
sation, breaking every record for sales 
growth in the men’s field. It’s called 
Mennen Skin Balm. Pretty easy for me! 

This remarkable new product is a de- 
lightful balm. As you rub it into the 
skin it disappears. First you feel a tin- 
gling, antiseptic bite, then a flood of 
cooling comfort. There’s a lingering, 
luscious odor that peps you up for 
breakfast. 

Mennen Skin Balm not only feels 
good and smells good, but also benefits 
your skin and confers a look of good 
grooming worth money to you. 

My only job is to get a 50c tube into 
your shaving outfit. After that, it’ll sell 
itself. Money back if you want it, but 
you won't! 


e 
6404, 


(Mennen Salesman) a 
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A Training for Boys | 


Not Found in Books*™! 


The greatest lessons of life are seldom learned in the 
schoolroom. Your boy’s play hours, more than his study 
hours, are shaping his future character. 

When your boy begins to ask fora rifle of his own, meet 
the issue squarely. Get him a safe gun. The Daisy Air 
Rifle has been a means of clean, wholesome sport and 
manly training to millions of boys. With your help, your 
boy can get from it the same fine outdoor sport, and the 
same priceless lessons in sturdy self-reliance and keen 
alertness. 

Some day your boy will look back and say—as so many 
men say today— ‘‘My dad got me a Daisy, and taught me 
how to shoot straight with it.’’ 

The illustration shows the Daisy Pump Gun—a 50-shot 
repeater for $5.00. Ask your dealer to show you this, and 
other Daisy models, $1.00 to $5.00, or sent direct on receipt 
of price. . 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


DAISY 


IK AHEAD 
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BOYS! 


Get Your Free Cop 
of the Daisy Man 


Go to your nearest hard- 
ware or sporting goode 
Gealer and ask him for a 
free copy of the Daisy 


Manual—a book written 
just for boys. It telle how 
to become a crack shot. 
how to form a drill com- 
pany. and how to have a 
world of fun with your 
Daisy. 


RIFLES 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk; 


Jd) Park Avenue, New York, N. 
lear Stir: —- Pom looking ahead. 
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To a business of your own—one that 
grows continually with every effort 
whether you can give it all your time or 
only a part of it. As special local rep- 
resentative, right at home, for The 
American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Collhier’s, The Mentor and 
Farm and Fireside YOU CAN MAKE 
25 to 40 DOLLARS EXTRA every 
month, besides laying the foundation 
for a full-time business that will yield 
vou_a substantial income. 


This Coupon Starts You 


THI. CROWELE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


W iit obligation tome, det me Koow how Tecan hive a business of thy own, 


outbuildings, d.tching and clearing idle 


helds of brush. 

I believe his labors doubled the market 
value of the place. At any rate, my 
righteous neighbor thought the place 
worth more, and he said to his renter, 

“* Jim, you’ve got the farm in mighty good 
shape, and it’s worth more money than it 
was. Bs li have to go up on the rent next 
year.’ 

His fault is that he doesn’t love his 

fellows. He doesn’t love anything as much 
as he loves a nickel. He thinks that th- 
unfortunate have bad luck because thev 
are not as good as he 1s, and he has little 
patience with them. He would pray 
earnestly for a man’s soul, because that 
wouldn't cost him anything, but I can’t 
imagine him doing anything for a man’s 
stomach. 
_ Mind you, I am not contending that he 
has no religion. He has worlds of it. It 
sticks out all over him. He couldn’t have 
any more without building an annex. 
But I don’t think it is the same kind of 
religion that came out of Nazareth. 


HERE’S another fellow in our town 

who practices much more Christianity 
than he seems to possess. He was wild in his 
youth, and I suspect there’s a good deal of 
the devil in him yet. He never has been 
able to outgrow she habit of swearing and 
at times his breath isn’t orthodox. No- 
body thinks him particularly wicked, for 
his wife gets him out to church occasion- 
ally, and he loafs on Sunday; but he 
doesn’t talk about religion, and he 1s 
known to entertain very harsh opinions of 
some of the elect. Even the most chari- 
table of local critics concedes that he 1s 

“‘worldly.” 

I believe he ranks somewhat higher in 
heaven than he does down here. He has a 
knack of discovering people’s troubles. 
He sends some poor man’s child to a 
hospital and pays the bill; he picks up a 
sorry youth who ts despised by the com- 
munity, and gives him a job and teaches 
him self-respect; if a family in town 1s 
hard up, he knows it and keeps the wolf 
from the door; he leaves a ton of coal and 
a sack of flour and a wheel chair where 
these things are needed, and doesn’t leave 
his card. 

His heart is right, and my belief is that 
he generally does the will of his Father. 

I think that, in the mind of the average 
man, Christianity means morality, and 
little more. That much-abused individual, 
the man in the street, thinks that those 
who talk to him about Christianity are 
trying to persuade him to be good— 
being.good, as he understands it, meaning 
to give up the things that now afford him 
pleasure, and lead a sad and tiresome life 
thereafter. 

The growth of this opinion was natural 
and inevitable. All normal men are to 
some extent Good Samaritans. If one 
man who ts endangered has found a way 
to save his life, he wishes to communicate 
the good news to his fellows who are 
similarly endangered. It was inevitable 
that the Christian should wish to win 
converts—to share the good thing he had 
found. 

And as Christians grew in numbers and 
power and began to espouse certain 
causes and_fadvocate certain measures 
that. to them seemed righteous, it was 

| inevitable‘ehat the world should leam to 
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associate these causes and measures with 
Christianity, and at length to define 
Christianity as an advocacy of these things. 

Christians as a body might advocate 
free trade or whiskers or the abolition of 
hats, but their action would not add to or 
take from the principles of Christianity. 
Christianity was founded and _ perfected 
by Christ, not by men. And however the 
standards of men may change with the 
passing years, there has been no change in 
his teachings, nor has any man been given 
authority to add new teachings in His 
name. 

I am content with Christianity as He 
taught it—the simple philosophy of un- 
selfishness. To give much and forgive 
much; to be humble and patient and kind; 
to deal gently and fairly, and live cleanly; 
to believe in Him and to follow His ex- 
ample —is there anything more the world 
needs, or anything the world needs more? 


F a company of men is cast away on a 

desert island and has but a little while to 
live will not their common fate make them 
kind to one another? Will one set himself 
up as greater than the others, when he 
knows that in a little while the bones of 
all will lie bleaching on the sand? Will 
there be space in x of any for greed 
and jealousy and unmanly selfishness? 

Men are noblest when they share a 
common sorrow, a common danger. Are 
not all men under sentence of death? Is 
there so much to gain in the little while 
yet to live that any 1s justified in for- 
getting his unfortunate fellows? 

He ‘‘went about doing good.” There 1s 
a sufficient religion to save the world. 

I know of no other that can take its 
place. I know of no other that can appeal 
so strongly to the manliness in man. 
know of no other that can afford so much 
of peace. 

t is religion enough for a common man 
who knows little of theology. 

Did the whale swallow Jonah? Bless 
you, my dear; I do not know. Neither do 

care. 

Was man made of dust in the twinkling 
of an eye, or was he made of that same 
dust in a thousand million years? I donot 
know. I do not care. The fact that man 
was made at all 1s a sufficient miracle. 
The process does not matter. 

Is this creed or that one a By Is it 
right to do this thing, or wrong! I cannot 
elt you. Each can see so much of the 
truth as he is able to comprehend, and no 
more. 

But this I know: The whole body of 
truth is good, howsoever much or little of it 
man has discovered. And God 1s love; and 
in the teachings of Him who was crucihed 
there is no guile, but only a way of life. 

With that | am content. 


INFLUENCE—no matter howobscure 
you are, you have it, of one kind or 
another, and it goes on forever. This 
is the challenging statement made 
next month by Bruce Barton in a 
remarkable interview with Robert 
Freeman, the distinguished preacher 
and writer of Pasadena, California. 
In this article you will read, among 
other examples of influence, the in- 
spiring story of a Scotch bookstall 
keeper who saved a life six thousand 
miles away. 
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The Frorsuerm shield is the mark of a good shoe. Look 
for it on the sole. Make it your standard of quality and 
you can always be sure of obtaining most value per dollar. 


eAost Styles $I1O— Che Vista Sole S-131 


THe FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
eManufacturers CHICAGO 
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Only $9.90 and up. Weave 

Colonial Ruga, quaint rag carpet, silke 

and-wool scarfs, for pleasure and profit, 
Catalogue FREE! 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 296 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 
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KIND OF TIRE. Amazinginvention doubles 
mil ! Stops punctures! Goes in any 
tire. onderful for balloons, 
made $57, one day! Agents write quick for free details. 
Coffieid Tire Protector Co.,5701 Court St., Dayton, O. 


Nearly everybody will read 
this winter the new book by 
the nation’s favorite. The 
great, soul stirring romance 
of **Big Boy” Morgan, and of 
glorious Nora whose devotion 


helped him regain the fine 
things he had lose. A throb- 
bing drama of human hearts 
and emotions. Read it your- 


self. Give it for Christmas. 
**A Son of His Father.” $2.00 
at all booksellers. 

D. AppLreton & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St., New York 
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~ Four Great Games 
Ready to Mail 
Puzzle-Peg— Greatest solitaire 
game. Played by one, makes fun 
for all. Includes Free Book of 104 
problems. Price 50c. 


Blox-O — Great for two. 3-ring 
circus of fast and furious fun. 
Price 50c. 


Zoo-Hoo — A simple puzzle for 


children, and a real “‘Puzzler’’ for 
: ee \ grown-ups. Price 50c. 
\ . Toss-Q—Thrilling game of skil). 
’ SA Amuses all ages. Price 25c. 
. = All four above games for only $1.75. 


Put up in attractive “‘Package of Fun,’’ ready for you to 
address, stamp and mail. At dealers or mailed postpaid, 


LUBBERS & BELL 
723 Serond Ave= =: Clinton, Iowa 
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Flexible FI 


Don’t let your boy miss all this fun! 


Give your boy or girl a Flexible Flyer for 
Christmas and you give all outdoors and 
healthful thrilling fun for many years to 
come. 

There’s no other sled that’s as speedy as 
a Flexible Flyer, no other sled as safe, no 
other sled that steers as surely around the 
sharpest curve, no other sled that has that 
rugged, built-in quality that stands up 


under roughest usage. Zz 7 
sf : 


Ask your dealer, or write to us, for 
Free cardboard model showing how 
Flexible Flyer steers and how to get 
an ‘‘Expert Coaster’’ button. 

S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 17 Philadelphia /# 


Look for this trademark 
on the sled you buy 
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THE SLED THAT REALLY STEERS 


Make These Lovely Things Yourself 9 


. ~~ You too can decorate Art Novelties at home. Thousands doing it for " ' of | 
T ) as profitand pleasure. Fireside Industries, the national organization, shows | 9. @agu® 
© © — 2 you how. Nospeclial ability needed. _ a 
t , . Earn Money at Home—This Fascinating New Way i. 
Wonderful new plan makes you expert at decorating candlesticks, lamp shades, toys, “ | J 
novelty furniture. Complete outfit furnished without extra cost. . —" 
Send for FREE BOOK. Beautifully illustrated. Tells all about membership and guaran- ‘ ——~ = 
tee of success. Send 2c stamp. ‘rite now. FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 6012, N ae 
Adrian, Michigan “: 


FREE TRIAL - MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 

THE VY ) 
writs UNROGRAPT SELF FILLER 
“She Perfect Writing Instrument “50 


Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil, with- 
out a miss, skip or blur. Its steady uniform flow 
of ink actually improves your handwriting. 
Won't blot, scratch, leak, or soil hand. 


Makes 3 or 4 Carbon 
Copies With Original In Ink. 


Anyone can write with your Ink- 
ograph; no style of writing 
Or pressure can bend, 
spread, injure or dis- 
tort its 14 kt. 
gold point. 


Actual 
size 


10 DAYS 


Writing. 
The goneite 


Automatic - 
14 kt. gold feed 
prevents clogging. 
Made of best grade, 
highly polished, hard rubber, 
highest class workmansbip. 
Pocket clip attached makes It 
an instrument of refinement. 
You'll never use a fountain pen once you try 
an Inkograph.' No complicated mechanism to 
clean or get out of order. SENO NO MOWE Y. 
Pay postman $1.50 plus postage. Year’s guarantee certificate 
assures absolute satisfaction. Write name and address plainly. 


INKOGRAPH CO.. INC. 177-63 Centre St., New York 


A GhiTe Sell Inkographs make bigger profits, more sates, without Investment. Quicker commissions, popular 
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INKOGRAPH 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 
That hard smooth round bali like 
point, which glides with ease over 
the coarsest paper and makes 
possible writing in ink as rapid! 
as with the softest tead pencil. 


“T Never Whipped 
But One Pupil and 
I’m Ashamed of 
That!” 


(Continued from page 53) 


the schoolroom in’ the afternoons and 
bringing in the wood for the stove. I 
proposed that my little friend help me, 
and let me pay him for his services. He 
accepted eagerly, and many a fine long 
talk we had together when the others had 
gone home. I always saved for this hour 
most of my lunch and any fruit sent me 
by the parents of my pupils. In this way 
I was able to see that the child had at 
least one square meal each school day. 

‘He was a delightful little boy—so ap- 
preciative of the simplest kindness, sv 
earnest in his desire to help and learn, that 
it made you want to cry. The poverty of 
the family was caused by the intemper- 
ance of the father. Fortunately, he had 
the manhood to pull himself together and 
give his children a chance in the world. 

“‘When this regeneration took place, 
my little assistant blossomed into the hap- 
piest child I ever saw. He even learned 
what it was to be proud of his father. And 
not only is that the most satisfying thing 
that any little boy can know, but it is a 
joy that the humblest parent can give his 
children. 


. | MY schools we devoted a great deal 
of time to the writing of compositions. 
We wrote about everything, the good, 
fine, and beautiful things that we read 
about or saw with our own eyes. Those 
who had a gift for drawing illustrated 
their works. To stimulate to the highest 
degree the interest of my pupils along this 
line, I selected the best of their essays and 
bound them in a book. The winner of a 
Nobel Prize could scarcely be more elated 
than were the small boys and girls whom | 
distinguished in this fashion. 

Reni few days we would have con- 
tests. ‘Write me a story in fifteen min- 
utes, I would command. And they would 
fall to work, absorbedly. 

““One of the trustees of a school where 
I taught for eight years had no sons or 
daughters among my pupils, but he was 
deeply interested in everything that con- 
cerned children. Very frequently he would 
come in at the hour I held these contests. 
Sitting at one of the desks, he would write 
his compositions as earnestly as the chil- 
dren themselves. When I would ask for 
volunteers to read their stories, he was 
always among those who resporded. 

‘This man had an incalculable influ- 
ence for good on my pupils. All the boys 
took him as their model. Boys and girls 
everywhere need personal contact with 
fine men and women. I have often wished 
that more big-hearted grown people would 
interest themselves in the young of their 
towns. 

‘““As we grew more proficient in our 
English work, we got out a newspaper of 
our own... Fhe -privilege of printing it, 
with penand ink, went to those who 


studied hardest and behaved best. And 
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larded with the wit and wisdom of the ages ' 


—together with our composition books, 
swelled the school library materially. 

“T had no strictly defined grades in my 
rural schools, but I encouraged the stu- 
dents to advance as rapidly as they could. 
‘There were two small boys who went 
through their arithmetic in a single year, 
running each other races and hugely en- 
joying the excitement. They live opposite 
me now, and are both prosperous men 
here in Mansfield. 

“But others of my pupils met their 
Waterloo in simple fractions. One of these, 
a litele girl, used to state, with the air of a 
fatalist. ‘My mother couldn’t learn frac- 
tions, Miss Farrer, and my grandmother 
couldn’t. It’s no use.’ This child had a 
decided talent for drawing, however, and 
so, when she would grow too despondent 
over mathematics, I would hearten her 
with praise of her compositions and illus- 
trations. 

Children, even more than the rest of the 
world, need praise; without it, lessons be- 
come dull and dreary things. Then, too, 
children try to live up to what you expect 
of them; far-sighted parents and sath ise 
will let a child know that they expect fine 
and splendid things of him, and will cheer 
him along his way with all the encourage- 
ment they can. 

‘The little girl I was telling you about 
never mastered the science of numbers; 
but after she left me she studied art in 
New York and made excellent progress. 
She did not continue her career very long, 
however, but married a young man who 
had also been one of my pupils. Notwith- 
standing her inability to deal with oe 
tions, she has been most successful 1 
bringing up four sons, and making for 
them the sort of home to which they love 
to return. 

“The good all-round scholar is by no 
means necessanily brighter than the child 
who shines in one or two studies and has 
no liking for the others. I have frequently 
noticed that the latter 1s likely to go fur- 
ther in the end, for in choosing a profession 
he is more inclined to select one 1n accord- 
ance with his bent. 

“T remember a high-school boy who was 
a genius in geometry and a dullard in 
Latin. ‘I wish to goodness Brutus had 
killed Caesar before he ever wrote this 
conceited book all about himself,’ he 
would growl when struggling to cope with 
that unpopular volume. But he aaa 
quite a distinguished engineer, and was 
able cheerfully to dismiss from his mind 
the small amount of Latin that I had 
succeeded in hammering into it. 


ALWAYS had a great many enter- 
tainments at my schools. They were a 
tremendous spur to endeavor on the part 
of the children. And, of course, all parents 
adore to see their children act. Some- 
times these affairs took the form of a con- 
test in spelling, mental arithmetic, his- 
tory, or any other branch of learning. We 
conducted them after the manner of a 
baseball game: The pitcher hurled the 
most difficult words, questions, or prob- 
lems at the batter, who, if he missed three 
in succession, was put out. If he answered 
correctly, however, he went to first base, 
and so on, strictly according to the rules. 
“Once a prize in declamation was of- 
fered to the boys of the county. The most 
fiery speakers from each village met at 
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our schoolhouse to compete. A nervous, 
brilliant little fellow named Dick Harwell 
was chosen to represent my pupils. 

“The night arrived and the schoolroom 
was packed. Rivalry ran high; the atmos- 
phere was feverish. It seemed to me that 


aif Dick didn’t win we simply couldn't 


stand it! One by one the orators were 
called forth. “Then Dick’s turn came. 
Dressed up in a new suit, his hair soaped 
smoothly back, his black eyes snappin 
with excitement, Dick had never looke 
more beautiful. He had complimented 
Daniel Webster by selecting one of his 
greatest speeches for his ‘piece.’ And, as 
he began in a loud, ringing voice, I knew 
in my heart that the great Webster had 
never delivered his own words half so elo- 
quently. 

‘“‘Elated, I was on the point of closing 
the prompt book I held, when, to my 
horror, Dick hesitated, stammered, and 
was lost. He began the paragraph over 
again, his white face tightening with grim 
determination. Desperately, found the 
place and prompted him. He missed al- 
most every word of the next paragraph, 
it seemed to me, as, agonizingly, we stum- 
bled through it. Finally, he got into the 
swing of the thing and went on to the end. 
But of course it was too late to redeem the 
situation. We had lost the prize. 

““*Dick,’ said his mother afterward, 
tearfully, ‘why didn’t you sit down, dear, 
when you missed the first time?” 

‘““‘And have those people think I didn’t 
know anything,’ he flared. ‘Well, I guess 
not! 


- OF ALL the pupils I ever had, the most 

wonderful was a little boy who made 
his appearance one day in the village and 
set up bachelor quarters. His housekeep- 
ing was terribly light, even for the frail 
little fellow that he was, his menu often 
consisting solely of bread and'‘water. But 
he read ravenously. I never knew a child 
so famished for the beauty to be found in 
great books. He literally lived on poetry. 
And the more he read and dreamed, the 
bigger his eyes seemed to grow, and the 
more shining became the face of that child 
ascetic. 

“He was a mysterious little boy. I 
don’t remember ever having heard where 
he came from, or who his people were. 
Easily he stood first in his class. After he 
left me he went to college, working his 
way, starving his young body and feasting 
his mind. And that marvelous spirit of 
his carried him through those years. But 
when they were finished, the physical part 
of him collapsed. 

“““What made you treat: yourself so?’ 
stormed the doctor who attended him a 
few weeks before he died. ‘Didn’t you 
know that even a machine of tron needs 
fuel to run?’ 

‘**Oh, yes—I suppose so,’ said the boy, 
‘But you see, Doctor, I had to choose. 
Wouldn’t any sensible man far rather 
have nourishment for his spirit than for 
that part of himself that is left behind?’ 

‘For a few years after my marriage I 
gave up teaching; but upon the death of 
my husband I went back to it. I lived in 
Idaho ten years, serving three terms as 
superintendent of education in Owyhee 
County. There I found myself doing 
pioneer work again, but this time,among 
real pioneers—new settlers, and~ adven- 
turers in search of gold. Idaho had a com- 


pulsory school law; but in my county no 
officers to enforce it. So I had to round up 
the children myself. 

“In doing shi I visited many homes 
in remote sections that were lonely and 
desolate beyond description. In one of 
these, six miles from the nearest school. 
and from any other human habitation, | 
found five children, the oldest eight years 
old, alone in the flimsy shack that was 
their home, surrounded on all sides by the 
endless prairies. The father had been 
compelled to leave home to get work, and 
the mother had gone to the nearest town 
—more than a day’s journey away—to 

et provisions. The children were like 
hele terrified wild animals. 

“There was no way for them to go back 
and forth to school, as they owned no 
horses. I arranged for the teacher of the 
nearest school to visit then once or twice 
a week, and I supplemented her efforts by 
sending them books—among them fairy 
tales, jungle tales, allche enchanted storics 
I could get. It seemed to me that if ever 
children needed magic they were the small 
boys and girls of this household! 

‘In a letter which I received from the 
eldest son acknowledging a package of 
fairy tales, he wrote: “Thank you for the 
books, Miss Farrer. I likes them fine, but 
there is parts in some what I can’t hardly 
bleeve.’ 


“TT WAS my business, as a county super- 

intendent, to open a new school in any 
district where there were as many as ten 
pupils. One summer, a woman who lived 
in a distant part of the county wrote me 
that, if we would send a teacher, she would 
donate a one-room stone cottage for a 
school, and board, free, in her home, a 
number of children who lived too far away 
to attend. I engaged a young girl who had 
just finished her normal training in Boise 
City to go to this place. Early that au- 
tumn, I got a young man who owned a 
team to drive me out to see how she was 
faring. 

“The stone cottage turned out to be a 
tumbledown hut of stone, with eighteen 
miles of trackless prairie between it and 
the nearest settlement. There were great 
gaps in the walls, which were chinked 
with dreadful old quilts, bags, newspa- 
pers, anything and everything. The new 
teacher proved to be a most charming but 
woebegone girl. It was her first day at 
school. We found her crying her eyes out, 
as she and her twelve little pupils strug- 
gled, with soap and water, to make the 
schoolhouse presentable. 

***T don’t see how I’m going to stand it,’ 
she sobbed; ‘and yet I must get experi- 
ence.’ 

“I sat by the stove and talked the mat- 
ter over with her, promising to fix the 
walls and do anything I could to keep 
things from being so hard for her. And 
while we talked my young driver listened 
with sympathetic interest. The little 
teacher dismissed her pupils early, and 
they climbed up on their steeds and de- 
Gdete Three rode off on one horse. 

had often seen as many as four on one 
mount, so this stunt did not strike me as 
remarkable. Frequently the youngsters 
lived ten or twelve miles away. They 
would whip up their horses and go like the 
wind, jover \pathless lands, unbroken by 
fences. 

‘As we drove off, my young driver was 
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very thoughtful. After a while, he said, 
‘Mrs. Avery, I think a girl who teaches 1n 
that school ought to have a beau—a beau 
with a good pair of horses.’ 

“I entirely agreed with him. But she 
was the sort of girl who would have a - 
quired a beau if she had lived in the wilds 
of Africa. And ina surprisingly short time 
she had my young friend on the string. 
After that, of course, life there in the 


| desert became to her a rainbow-coloreu 
dream. 


“(YN MY return to Pennsylvania, | 

found the little rural schoolhouses 
where I had taught for so many years a 
thing of the past. From the farms and vil- 
lages, children in the new-fashioned cov- 
ered wagons of modern times poured into 
Mansfield to attend the big standardized 
public school conducted in connection 
with the fine normal training school that 
is the pride of this part of the state. 

‘* Among the young people being trained 
for teachers, and in the host of little folks 
who filled the school trucks, I discovered 
the children and grandchildren of my first 
pupils. I honestly felt as if they were my 
own descendants. And now on every side 
I began to see the results of my experi- 
ments as a teacher. 

“Standing at my gate, I noticed a tall, 
distinguished-looking man coming: down 
the street. To my astonishment, he hailed 
me like a long-lost friend. ‘Why, I don’t 
believe you remember me!’ he pore off; 
‘but you ought to, for I’m Jack Wyatt, 
and you made me!’ 

“‘Thename conjured up an outrageously 
mischievous little boy, who used to play 
truant, and hide in a livery stable, and 
read blood-and-thunder books behind the 
ample screen of his geography. He had 
always assured me that he was going to be 
a ‘wile, wile man.’ Yet here he was, a fine 
and capable surgeon, who had come back, 
after these many years, to try to save the 
life of a child of an old friend. 

‘“‘*What on earth did I have to do with 
making you?’ I laughed. 

““*Why, you used to talk to me by the 
hour,’ he explained, ‘and tell me that 
either I would land at the top, or I’d go 
to the dogs. Lord, you used to scare me 
half to death; but I’m darned if I don’t 
believe you sized me up right. However, 
you made me believe I had it in me to be 
anything I wanted to. With only the 
other frightful alternative, naturally, any 
boy would have bestirred himself to 
Saas the one point of safety permitted 

im. 

**On another occasion, while visiting the 
home of a young woman whom I used to 
teach, a slender, scholarly man came into 
the room. Again I failed to recognize be- 
neath the exterior of this distinguished 
stranger the child whom I had once known. 
Finally, my hostess inquired smilingly, 
‘Aren’t you speaking to Charles, Mrs. 
Avery?’ 

“This time it was a well-known pro- 
fessor of English at Princeton University 
who came forward to greet me. “Charles 
Osgood!’ I exclaimed. ‘And now I teach 

our books in my school.’ 

“Well, I had to write,’ he said, ‘for you 
made me feel that nothing else in the 
world was worth while.’ 

“So it is that teachers at last come into 
their kingdoms!” 
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ormation contained in this book is of price- 
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to make a real success in the selling field. 
And—the coupon brings it to you, free. 

If a successful career is worth a 2c stamp and two 
minutes of your time, check the field of advance- 
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ERE 1s an opportunity 
H that is better than any 
“success story” you ever 
read. It doesn’t depend on 
lucky accidents, peculiar 
circunistances or personal fa- 
voritism. 


Wanted: 


Men Who Can Grow 
Into a Partnership 


The sort of men who will answer this 
advertisement have gone as far as their 
jobs will let them. They want more 
responsibility, more —_ independence. 
They will be interested in this Nation- 
Wide Institution, which has grown be- 
cause its associates have grown. Sales- 
men are trained to become assistant 
managers and then managers. They are 
then admitted into partnership in those 
stores which they help to create (capital 
for which is advanced and can be paid 
back out of earnings). Everybody’s prog- 
ress depends on training the man below 
to take a bigger place. 


Growth: of the J. C. Penney Co. 
Reveals Your Opportunity 


| ea the original J. C. Penney Co. 
store opened in 1902, the institution 
has grown to 676 stores in 44 states. 
The sales in 1924 were $74,261,343. 
The Company opened 115 stores in 
1920, 59 stores in 1922, 104 stores in 
1923, 96 stores in 1924 and 105 stores 
in 1925. Every newstore means a sales- 
man promoted to managership. 


If you are this man 
write! 


The man, in whom we are especially 
interested, has had some experience 
in general or small department stores. 
He has been more than ‘‘just a clerk” 
but has not had the chance to show 
his real ability. He is familiar with 
one or more of the lines we scll—dry 
goods, ready-to-wear, clothing, fur- 
nishings, shoes. No money invest- 
ment required but a real ability in- 
vestment demanded. If you think 
you measure up to this OPPORTUNI- 
TY, write for information. Address 
your letter to our nearest office. 
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It is Never Too Late to Shrink 


(Continued from page 39) 


all my sins flashed through my mind, and 
I had a kaleidoscopic vision of strangers 
rolling me on a barrel, of policemen hold- 
ing back the curious crowd, and of local 
correspondents asking for the name and 
address. 

My friend made the float without 
trouble, and laughed at me. “What's the 
matter?” he demanded. “Getting old!” 

I was panting too hard to answer. But 
I scales. then and there that my weight 
had become too much for me to handle 
unassisted. 

A few months later, I reached for a strap 
in the subway, and felt intense pain in one 
shoulder. The shoulder grew worse. I 
went toa specialist. 

“‘Neuritis,” he said. 

“What causes that?” I asked. 

“‘Any number of conditions,” he re- 
plied: “‘overeating and lack of exercise, 
among others.” 


TPHEN I experienced genuine alarm. 

The thought of having to listen to my 
joints stiffening and creaking in my thirties 
was appalling. I saw a future entirely 
surrounded by hot-water bottles, electric 
pads, liniments, and red flannel under- 
shirts. 

I had known I had begun to look as 
though a little overhauling wouldn’t do 
me any harm, but it was a blow actually 
to realize that repairs were urgent. 

“What do you weigh?” asked the 
doctor. 

“One hundred and ninety-eight, 
dressed,” I replied. 

““You’re fully twenty-five pounds over- 
weight,” he declared; ‘“‘unless you dress 
in sheet iron.” 

“Well, what’s the answer?” 

**Diet and exercise until you get down 
around one hundred and seventy pounds. 
Don’t you do anything to keep yourself 
in physical shape?” 

“Oh, I play a little golf and tennis.” 

“Play eoulaty2” 

“No. Every few weeks.” 

“Well, you should make it a point to 
exercise daily. Walk a few miles a day; 
join a gymnasium; exert yourself physi- 
cally. Are you a heavy eater?”’ 

“Guilty in the first degree.” 

“Eat much white bread?” 

There he had me. And I confessed to 
my great failing. 

ut it out! It’s very fattening. So 
are potatoes, and butter, pastries, and 
certain soups. Cut ‘em all out. And come 
in here about three times a week to have 
that shoulder baked!” 

There is something inevitably asso- 
ciated with old age in getting “baked.” 
In these treatments, a contrivance that 
looked very much like an old-fashioned 
parlor stove was wheeled up to my chair, 
with a large pipe or flue leading to and 
covering my shoulder. Then the doctor 
lit an alcohol lamp in the contraption and 
left me to sizzle. 

Each treatment consisted of about 
a half-hour’s baking. Every ten minutes 
or so the doctor would peer inj with the 
air of a housekeeper watching to see that 
nothing on the kitchen range burned up. 


It struck me that on the third peer he 
seemed disappointed. 

As I sat there, being well done on one 
side, I felt aged, helpless, and useless. 
It seemed to me I was hardly worth the 
trouble the doctor was going to in cook- 
ing me. 

After he had come in and pronounced 
me ‘‘done,” he would stretch me, face 
down, on a hard couch and knead the 
muscles and ligaments of my back and 
shoulders. This ordeal called additional 
attention to my talent for grunting. Asa 
final touch he would tie one leg to a 
radiator, attach a rope to my right wrist, 
run this rope through a pulley and then 
haul and tug on the loose end, like a man 
hoisting up a bale of hay. The reason for 
this operation was not very clear, unless 
he wanted to stretch me to a length more 
harmonious with my width. 

“Ouch! Ouch! OUCH!” 

“‘Does it hurt?” he asked. 

I assured him tt did. 

“Just a little more,” he teased, putting 
one foot against the wall and giving 
another tug 

“Ouch! Hey!” I elled. 

“Do you feel be tter?” asked 
doctor, panting from his exertions. 

“No,” I answered. ‘‘Do you?” 

“You've got to get those shoulder 
ligaments loosened up,” he explained. 

1 want you to do a specific shoulder- 
stretching | exercise at home,” he con- 
tinued. “Hang by that arm from a 
horizontal bar, and twist your body, 
while suspended.” 

“But I have no horizontal bar at home.” 

“‘Haven’t you anything you can hang 
from?” he asked disappointedly. 

“Nothing that I can think OE ” I had 
to admit. 

“Well,” he finally suggested, “make a 
horizontal bar! Get a piece of iron or a 
heavy oak pole, and nail it in a doorway.” 


QOMEHOW, that job of constructing a 
horizontal bar across a doorway in my 
little flat bothered me more than the 
prospect of a diet. But I did it. Not, 
however, tn a manner that will ever make 
a hit with the landlord. 

‘What're you doing?” demanded my 
wife, coming upon me wedging a piece of 
iron pipe in the doorway of our boudoir. 

“I am going to hang from this!” I 
announced. 

To my chagrin the announcement 
didn’t seem to startle her. She registered 
ae of opposition. Her only word was 

“Every morning,’ I explained. 

Evidently this wasn’t her idea of a 
successful hanging. 

“Is that all the doctor prescribed for 
you? A morning swing from a piece of 

gas ipe?” 

‘My dear,” I said mildly, “I am to go 
on a diet too, and walk to work and 
ev erything. 

“Splendid!” was her verdict. “I’ve 
been urging you for the past three years 
to.do\that.) Aré you really serious?’ 

“Well, this time I am resolved. Fat- 
producing foods are out of my life. Away 


the 
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“oe Peck & Hills plan 
of selling home-furnish- 
ings saves for you through 
itseconomies for dealer and 
manufacturer. In addition, 
you get a greatly enlarged 
selection, authentic styles 
and merchandise of utmost 
dependability. 


The Plan includes: (1) large Cat- 
alog from which you may choose 
at your dealer's store, (2) Card of 
Introduction admitting you to any 
of ourexhibits when signed by your 
Naborhood Furniture Dealer. If un- 
able to get Card, write us for name 
of dealer who will give you one. 


. Write for Free Booklet A3 


which explains fully this money- 
saving way of buying home-fur- 
nishings and also the correct care 
of them. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 


Loast to 
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A Sure Way 
to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 


0 remove dand completely, and that 
| to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
atirely. To do this, just apply a little 
iquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
se enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
in gently with the finger ope 
By morn ae oe if not all, of your 
andruff will be gone, and two or t ree 
ore applications will completely dis- 
ive Pe | entirely destroy every single 
gn and trace of it, no matter how much 
andruff you may have. ss. 
You will find, too, that all itching of the 
igi s stop gg eilky your card 
ustrous, glossy and soft, 
ad look and feel a hundred times better. 
You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 
a four ounce botele is all you will need. This 
simple remedy has never been known to fail. 


LIQUID ARVDN , 


with bread and cakes! The gate for ham 
and pork! Curtains for soups! Not 
another potato shall cross my threshold! 
I am going to begin unraveling.” 

And from that hour I have never 
weakened. What, never? Well, hardly 
ever. 

To be frank, there may have been a few 
little lapses. But he who would put out 
of his life the old friends of years—the 
dishes that have been his close associates 
from boyhood, the culinary intimates of a 
lifetime, is not going to have an easy time 
of it. He will meet with a lot of inter- 
ference. There will be plenty of team 
play against him, an abundance of hard 
tackling, and plenty of razzing from the 
side lines. Virginia ham, roast loins of 
pork, country sausages with riddle 
cakes, bacon and eggs, French-fried 
potatoes, soups, puddings, sauces, dough- 
nuts, and custard pies a la mode will 
assault him. He will be pursued by 
strawberry shortcakes, ice creams and 
rich frostings. He will ever be up against 
conspirators, people who are determined 
to make him cel to his bulges. Nearly 
all restaurants will be lined up with the 
Opposition. . s 
- “And no potatoes!” I always command 
the waiter when I give any order which 
includes them. _— - 

““No potatoes?” he inquires, raising 
his eyebrows. | . 

“No potatoes,” I insist. 6 

“Yes, sir,” he says, and returns with 
an order of potatoes cooked the most 
tempting way." ~ 

“I told you ne potatoes, waiter,” J] 
say, attempting to be firm. 

“Shall I take ghem back?” he asks, 
reaching for them, but still smiling. 

“What?” —_ | 

“I say, shall I take them away, sir?” 

“Oh, never mind . . . now that you’ve 
served them,” I. say- weakly; “I guess 
they won’t hurt me this once!” 


MY VICTORY over potatoes, when not 
opposed by waiters, was fairly easy. 
At first I yearned for them. “After the first 
two months, I lost my taste for. them 
entirely. A-potato no longer has the 
slightest power over me.’ The greatest 
sacrifice was involved in forgoing bread. 
This came very-hard. It 00k about four 
months before. I could get along on less 
than one slice of white, whole wheat, or 
rye bread with each meal. Finally, I 
acquired an appetite for gluten bread, 
ona for some weeks now I have been sub- 
stituting for all bread some sort of curi- 
ous-looking product that comes in strips 
the thickness of a souvenir post card, 
and tastes like extra dry blotting paper. 
Every time I eat a foot: of-these things 
I can hear my fatty -tissues hiss, ‘You 
mean old bimbo! -Play fair with us! Give 
usachance!” ie 
However, I can say now that bread is 
no longer my master. I can walk into any 
bakery in‘the-land, and look at row upon 
row of bread and stare every loaf. down. 
But sugar still has a slight hold on me. 
I never had used. fewer than two heaping 
teaspoonfuls with tea’ or coffee. ‘Sugar, 
the dietitians say, is a quantity fat 
producer, and so I had to cut it down. I 
now use only about half a spoonful. 
I am now holding butter to a draw. 
Desserts have been overpowered. [| 
discovered that all the 


esserts the | 


EV E/RLASTING 


Dollar 
| Pen 


A Practical 


GIFT 
Anyone will 


Appreciate! 


You could not 
choose a more pleas- 
ing, lastingand prac- 
tical gift of modest 
cost than the IN- 
GERSOLL DOL- 
LAR PEN—thelow- 
cost fountain pen 
that embodies the 
essential features 
that . distinguish 
high-priced pens, 


Its 14 Karat GOLD 
writing point with Hard 
IRIDIUM Tip is the 
same as used in every 
high-priced pen. That’s 
what makes it so amaz- 
ingly durable, and so 
smooth a writing instru- 
ment! 


Very HANDSOME, 
too—with its shapely 
metal barrel and attrac- 
tive silvery satin finish. 
Also new ‘‘stem winder’’ 
self-filler and double the 
average ink capacity. 


Women, 
Juniors. 


\, Designed, 

manufac - 

(f# 4 tured and 
4, GUARANTEED by Chas. H. 
Ingersoll of Dollar Watch 


| Fame—for 42 years half-owner, 

Secretary-Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Manager of Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro.., 
Originator, Maker and Distributor of 75 
Million Ingersoll Dollar Watches. 

AT 15,000 DEALERS: If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will fill your order direct, charges pre- 
paid, upon receipt of ONE DOLLAR. Specify 
model desired. 

NOTICE TO DEALERS: Here isa low-cost foun- 
tain pen which you can safely sell and recommend 
for value and quality. Order a dozen now at trade 
price, guaranteed to meet your approval, or write 
us for details of liberal dealer proposition. 

CHAS. H. INGERSOLL DOLLAR PEN CO. — 

312. Astor St. Newark;"New Jersey 
830 Market St.) San Frantisco” ZRN%W. Cake 8t., Chicago 
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me -ejegpeeeeeeremmmme | dietitians allowed tasted unattractive. 
=< - | Tt seemed to me much like telling a boy 
wi . 7 | he could go out on the baseball held with 
hal < hi . indy g the other fellows, but he mustn't do 
. anything except study his arithmetic. 
have found summer vacations, week- 
end auto trips, and picnics the greatest 
obstacles in the path of the Perfect 
Dieter. At a summer resort hotel, it 
takes a stronger man than I to follow all 
the rules of the reducing game. On the 
automobile trip, the inevitable ham sand- 
wich and piece of pie are bound to creep in. 
The baseball game has been a barrier 
too. It is very difficult to enjoy a ball 
game and not have at least one “hot dog.”’ 
And as for peanuts, I had been munching 
them bag by bag for weeks at the ball 
games, before I discovered that at the 
rate | was consuming them they were 
adding about a sixteenth of a pound per 
inning. 


UYING and feverishly studying the 
diet books is the first sign that a fat 


person is really serious about reducing. I 


A UNCOMMON almount of hand- =e | must have all the How To Reduce books 
work builds Bostonians to the ZN =| written in the last quarter-century. 


shape of your foot. More than a , S\\ | Within the past few weeks, Mrs. Phillips 


a ' ’ has gone in for reducing too. This 
million young men—and youns makes it easier for both of us. Nothing is 


ull 


ee tao" 


STYLE that STAYS 


cause of their in-built style and home-coming to a dinner of boiled ham. 
BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS. . potatoes au gratin. 
basis. It is my ambition to take off more 
Yes, we now have the little white 
I every county to nae 
give ail or spare | COINTO BUSINES for Yourself Phillips loses only a puerto her sus- 
time. Position pays ate a ‘‘New System : 
Drawer 35 


lasting comfort. And nothing is more disturbing to a 
Teamwork in the home puts the fat 

O STO N IAN weight, passing a given point, than Mrs. 
bathroom scale and the chart for the 

$1500 to $3600 yearly. We | Specialty Candy Factory” in your commanity | We furnish every- picions are immediately aroused, and 
—- scales, resting one hand on a shelf and 


woman on a diet than to have a husband 
tissues at a great disadvantage. Then 
S H O F S FO R Mi FE NX zy | Phillips, and vice versa. The battle 1s so 
&/ | spirited that we often need an umpire to 
tabulation of daily weight. If I drop off 
train the inexperienced | pire. oney-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or women, 
other petty frauds. And if she takes off 
3 >, e Ss more than | do, I have my suspicions too. 
SS ; No two people on a diet trust each other's 


feeling men—wear Bostonians be- 4% | so discouraging to a man on a diet as a 
COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY ‘ with a chronic demand for roast pork and 
the game is conducted on a competitive 

settle disputes. 
-a half-pound every night and Mrs. 
SOVELTY Cor eee ee po ee. Contes, 0, | Hit candy Hoakiet Bree: Writs forittoaay. Deortpaetce'n. a. | there are charges of tampering with the 

O7 es 
100% Profit reports of losses. 


Big Winner. Just out. Complete line of water- s a 
Sinel aprons (or men, women atid children. Now, about the exercise. That hasn’t 
Year-round demand. Show samples—house- : . > 

an "onde demsad. Bigle for every te been going so well, thank you. I shall 
3est values America. Direct from Akron, the , = : 

Bett vale ee Piet. Boe Marta, W..| Dever be an ardent walking enthusiast. 


Va., made $30.00 in one day. Jos. Brand, Ohio, 1: > 
baw $10.43 in one hour. You can do as well. One of my resolutions was to get up 


FREE 0 i) | eeaipti wei New planstarts | Cvery morning and take a brisk hike. I 

Uu 1 you without capital. No ex- ; : . 

perience needed. ‘Simply take orders. Wede- | Carried It out. three mornings. I see 

Se a COS Te tee catuare aetiory | DOLUINIE irresistible about a walk. 

1 Free Outfit Offer. WRITE TODAY 

KRISTEE MFG. CO., 772 Bar St., Akron, ©. Then I decided on hand ball. I bought 
the heaviest sweater I could find and, in 

the court back of the apartment house, 

played ig ve a strenuous game every 

morning for about two weeks, barring 

rainy mornings, mornings I had been up 

late the night before, and mornings when 

I overslept. 


suet now I am a follower of those 
in 


“I Made $21.00 in 
Five Hours” 
Writes Peter Werner, Ill. 
Sell Madison “Better-Made”’ 
Shirts for Large Manufacturer 
Direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience needed. Many earn 

$100.00 weekly and bonus. 


Write for Free Samples 


MADISON SHIRT MFRS., 564 Broadway, w York 


ENTS / 


AGE MONEY 


Men and Women! Write me today and : A y | 
by this time next week I can place you In a posi- ———— 
tion to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hour 1n your spare 


mt 


a = i ma 

ne up to $15 aday full time. Thousands of o . . = 
crv colin th eit abe ohn, aba that and rapt with gia LE RN CARTOONING oor epee hae sO long proclaimed by 
N | . Simply introduce and take orders for ° = 
famous World's Star Hosiery and Underwear A physical culture experts, and given a 


sold direct from mill to home—a complete line 
for whole family. Permanent customers and re 
peat orders make you steady, big income. No capi- 
tal required. 


~ —~ It’s a chanceto make thousands 
Write Quic of dollars. Your profits begin 


At Home-its Easy decided boost by the action of certain 


radio stations in broadcasting the com- 


Just think — $50 to over $250 a week paid to geod | mands at a certain hour every day to the 


cartoonists for work that’s fun! And Y¢ IU ean eusily 


at once. Exclusive territory. No experience learn cartooning at home —no matter i you ve hever ** millions of unseen contortionists.” 
ceeded, ‘Write today acd I'll send all facta and touched a drawing pencil, Write for interesting FREE ie . 
Sol oiaiéc Gait Waa, LEO ar Book describing our easy simplified method. Also de- I am not over-faithful. Nothing keeps 


“ tailsof special Free Outfit Offer! Send posteard today to |(mie in bed s¢ much as the thought of get- 


Washington School of Cartooning, Room, 3412-C, 


World's Star Knitting Co. : oe 
1113_-15th St., N. W., Washingtom, BD. G. ting Up fO.Cxercise. 


302 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 
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I can now touch the floor with my finger 
tips, bending forward at the waist, 
without cracking or dislocating any bones, 
muscles, or ligaments. I am happy to 
announce too, that I find it easy to lie 
flat on my back on the floor and raise my 
trunk up to a sitting position twenty- 
five times without calling for help. 

I discovered that the way to do this at 
first is to get the feet under a radiator for 
leverage. The radiator companies do 


not design them high enough to fit a | 


foot comfortably, however. This should 
be taken up at their next convention. 

Another exercise for which I have been 
awarded a gold star is the one where, 
lying full length on the floor, I throw my 
feet over my head. It looks terribly silly 
but it seems to bring results. I call chis 
exercise my reduction coil. 

Horseback riding is my favorite. Last 
summer on my vacation, I told the ridin 
master that I wanted a horse that woul 
give me a good ride. ‘‘No crazy animal 
or bucking broncho, but something with a 
litele life,” I explained. 

**I’ve that white horse over there; 
you can use him for half rates, just to 
get him exercised,” he said. 

I looked at the critter. 
docile, even downcast. 

*“‘Is he all right?” I asked. 

*‘Just wants to step out all the time, 
that’s all,” assured the man. 


MOUNTED the animal with some of the 

grace of Mr. Pickwick. It insisted up- 
on going out of the driveyard sideways, as 
did the Pickwick animal. Once on the 
road it straightened out, took the bit, 
and started on a mad gallop over the 
country hills. There was no checking it. 
My arms went numb. I decided to let it 
run, feeling it would exhaust itself and 
be reasonable. The trouble was, I got 
exhausted first. To make matters worse 
my hat blew off. This didn’t bother the 
horse. About two miles beyond this 
point it weakened somewhat, and I 
managed to bring it up. 

Then I got off to rest, and the obstinate 
plug wouldn't let me mount again. There 
seemed something exceedingly asinine in 
following that animal around tn circles on 
a dusty road on a hot morning, and so, 
deciding it could play ring-around-a-rosy 
longer than I could, I started back after 
the hat afoot, leading the creature. The 
horse was bleeding from the mouth, and I 
felt certain I was bleeding internally. 
The walk back for that hat still seems 
the longest hike I ever took. 

The horse liked me better with a hat 
on, and allowed me to remount. Then it 
galloped back to the stable again. I 
managed to appear calm and unagitated 
as we drew up to the stable door. 

‘Not hard to handle, is he?”’ asked the 
stableman. 

“Not at all! Just a little peppy, that’s 
all!” I hed. 

I was stiff in every joint for three days 
after that ride, and really believe 1 must 
have shed more weight per mile than ever 
was shed by human being before or since. 

Now I 
ciating with horses to whom I have not 
been introduced. For I am down to a 
weight within reason; to be exact, one 
hundred and seventy-two, and don’t 
care to lose much more. 
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am more careful about asso-. 


Keep your radio handy as your 


Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 
for every room in the home 


oh Fl 


- [hi 


yy ot VR y Your Xmas Radio 
\ “Y KA sin Louis XV Design 
If there is no Globe-Wernicke 
branch or authorized dealer in your 
city, buy from us direct at no ad- 
ditional cost, all freight prepaid 


THe GLose-WERNICKE Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


favorite books <= 


| eran and Reading —a whole 
evening's enjoyment right at 
your elbow, in Globe-Wernicke 
Sectional Bookcases. 


Snug, fitting glass doors shut out 
dust and dirt, and glide smoothly 
out of sight when opened. Sec- 
tional construction allows various 
groupings to best accommodate 
the space. 


There are many other handy uses 
for Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 
cases—in the living room, bed- 
room, dining room, nursery—in 
fact, every room. Made in 
modern and period designs; beau- 
tifully finished, or unfinished for 
matching painted furniture. 


Mail This Coupon 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Dept. C-2 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me your new, free booklet giving prices and 
showing how others use Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 
cases, *‘For Every Room in the Home.” 


Name 
Address 
Cit y 


Woodstock 
mg lectrite 
a 


5aoclock 


DESK CLEAN — letters in the mail—nose all 
powdered — ready to go! No need for “over- 
time’ — no spotty work — no tired wrists and 
aching backs where there’s a Woodstock 
Electrite. It’s the modern typewriter— powered 
by electricity. Send for descriptive booklet. 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO. 


212 West Monroe 


Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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The hair you admire 
can be yours 


SMOOTH and softly lustrous... easy 
to comb and to keep in place... 


HIS kind of hair can be yours, 
too. Just brush a little Stacomb 

on your hair every morning. Sta- 
comb also helps prevent dandruff. 
Buy Stacomb today at any drug or 


department store. In jars and tubes or 
liguid form. 


Dept.T-27,113 W. 18th St.,N. ¥.C. 


Please send me, free of charge. 
: agenerous sample tube of Stacomb. 


eveaconaooooes 
. 
« 


Free | 
Offer |: 


 Address.......... 0.0.0. c ecg 


NaOi6 5 626 elec RA ee OR Reels 


New Kind of 


T'S just as different from ordinary dry, stringy, 
tasteless mackerel as day is frommght. My mack- 
erel comes to youstraight from the fishing boats of 

old Glouecester—plump, tender, juicy, fall-caught 


mackerel, with a wonderful deep-sea tang and flavor | 


allits own. You'll say it’s the most delicious mack- 
erel you ever put into your mouth. Let me send vou 
some to try at my expense! Don't send a penny— 


just vour name onthe coupon, Plslip vou, all charges 
prepaid, a “Get-Acquainted’” pail containing 12 just- 
caught Gloucester mackerel (heads, tails and all 
waste removed), each fish sufficient for three people. 


They are carefully packed in new brine to keep almost 
indefinitely, 


SEND NO Not necessary to send money, untess 


you Wish tu. Yon can try one of these 

MONEY mackerel and if not absolutely de- 
lighted return the rest and the trial doesn’t cost: you 
apenny. Otherwise send me only $3.90 in full pay- 
ment. These are the nicest fish for their size and the 
rice is the lowest we have been able to make for years. 
Tail the coupon NOW. Frank E. Davis Fish Co., 


263 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 
263 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Send ome. at vour expense, vour special Get-Ne- 
quainted path contammng P20 fidl-eauwht Gloucester 
moechkerel, packed an new brine, clear fish, to heneds 
or tuils. After eating one of the moekerel, Pl earher 
return the rest at} your expense or send you $3.90 
Within ten days, 

Address 

INUMI@c,  Seivcatticda ee oe celts. uence deateutcrctune 
City... State: cu 
Bank or other reference 


Christmas in My Home 


(Continued from page 37) 


wondered if Jesus had not been born, 
would Christmas Day and all that it 
means have been lost to mankind. He 
gave us Christmas Day. He taught us 
the meaning of brotherhood and service 
for others; He gave us faith to look beyond 
the grave; but could mankind have 
existed through all the ages without 
glimpsing at some time the beauty of 
unselfishness? Should we have had a 
Christmas Day by another name and for 
a less holy purpose? Would men have 
gone on year after year without findin 
some excuse for symbolizing love and 
friendship and good cheer? Before Christ, 
did men never wish their neighbors well 
or pay tribute to a friend? Was the 
human heart so bleak and cold that it 
never warmed to giving? Did no one 
find delight in surprising with some little 
gift a neighbor's child? 

These questions often come to me at 
Christmas time, especially when I hear 
some weary, surfeited person deplore the 


day. oo 

“It is only for children,” says the 
pole “It has lost all its significance. 
t has become a gift-giving contest. It 


‘spreads more sadness than happiness. 


Poverty 1s magnified and wealth goes to 
ridiculous extremes. The giver expects 
to receive, and the receiver 1s disappointed 
in the gift.” 

It is true that the happiness of one 
sometimes accentuates the misery of 
another. It is true that men and women 


_do at Christmas time things which are 


foolish; but when did cold wisdom ever 
make a person happy? I should not like 
to live in a world inhabited only by very 
wise people. I hope never to see a Christ. 
mas Day come when it can truly be said 
that no one has spent more than he could 
afford, or given anything that 1s trivial 
or needless or foolish. A truly sane 
Christmas would be a most miserable one. 
I LIKE Christmas from beginning to 

end. I like the planning for it, and the 


looking forward to it. I like everything 


' 


' eager, watchful eyes upon me. 


about it, even the sadness of it. I hke the 
job of “bootlegging” the toys into our 
house, for there are now two pairs of very 
I like 
the laughter and the shrieking of it. I like 
the Christmas cards and the Christmas 
decorations and the Christmas tree. I 
like the Christmas cakes and candies and 
pies and pudding and the Christmas turkey. 

I eat too much on Christmas Day. | 
always have and I always shall, I suppose. 
I would be wiser to eat much less, but I 
would not be nearly so happy. Let the 
grouch take care of his stomach at Christ- 
mas if he is so proud of always doing the 
right thing. I'll overload mine, and enjoy 
the day, and pay the penalty without 
complaint. 

This old heart of mine has some rights 
in this world. The brain is not every- 
thing. Wisdom ts not everything. If I 
must be foolish now and then to be happy, 
then let me be foolish now and _ then. 
To be the wisest man in the world I 
would not give up all the pleasure of the 


_ world, . 


I lived through a hard-times Christmas 
once. [I know what a cheerless day a 
wise Christmas can be. The panic of 
1893 hit our family hard, and Christmas 
came upon us. If you think a child under- 
stands hard times, you are mistaken. If 
you think a little one’s faith in Santa 
Claus is affected by a money panic, you 
are all wrong. Boys and girls expect toys 
in their scock ines not gloves and rubbers 
and handkerchiefs. 

I have always thought of my father as 
the wisest man I have ever known; but 
there were some in our family who called 
him very foolish. In those days of des- 
perate need, when every penny counted 
and there were few to count, he bought 
me a game to play. They satd he should 
have bought me a shirt to wear; but he 
knew my heart. That Christmas IJ re- 
ceived but one foolish, useless gift, and 
it was the game which made me happy. 

Being wise is one business, being 
friendly and kindly and helpful 1s another. 
You may know the mind, Mr. Sage; but 
if you criticize the poor washerwoman 
who struggles and works from day to 
day, and at Christmas spends in one fling 
all f her soavings to get her daughter a 
wrist watch, you don’t know the human 
heart. 

To you, that seems the height of folly; 
to her, it is the depth of love. She has 
wanted that daughter to have that watch. 
She has seen other girls with wrist watches 
on their arms, and she has been tortured 
day after day by the sight of the bare 
arm of her child. Over and over she has 
said to herself: ‘“‘She shall have a watch 
for Christmas.”” And she has looked for- 
ward to that day. She has dreamed of her 
happiness; has fancied to herself the 
delight and the surprise she will give; has 
stood off time and time again, and 
visioned her daughter unwrapping. the 
little package; has heard her scream of 
rapture, and felt her leap into her arms 
for a hug and kiss and a cry. 

And at laste Christmas has come and 
the scene has happened. For that one 
moment of happiness the sacrifice of 
weeks has been worth while, and the 
happier of the two is undoubtedly the 
mother. Foolish? Yes, to the eves of 
cold wisdom. A mistake? Yes, perhaps 
to those whose daughters have wrist 
watches and all the baubles of life. 


HE true spirit of Christmas 1s not to be 
wise, but to be kind. It is of love 
rather than of wisdom. 

I am myself a different man on Christ- 
mas morning. I wake with a smile, and 
I go laughing through the day. I shout a 
greeting to all who pass my door. 
speak to people I do not know. The news- 
boy, the mailman, the milkman, the 
drivers of wagons, chauffeurs, and all 
with whom I come in contact receive both 
courtesy and good nature from me. 
wish them a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. And there’s no reason 
for it. Throughout the vear I don’t wish 
the plumber and the baker and the grocer 
a merry, tuesday and a happy next 
Wednesday!) “It seldom inquire about 
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their people or their health. But the 
difference is simple to explain: Through- 
out the year I am trying to be wise and 
correct; on Christmas Day I am making 
the effort to be friendly. 

Throughout the year, if I am moody 
or troubled or despondent or annoyed, 
I make no effort to hide the fact. At 
Christmas, if I have a grouch, I wouldn’t 
show It. 

I like the flood of cards at Christmas. 
I like to look them over, and read the 
lines of greeting. Friends far and near 
who have thought of us. But for Christ- 
mas they would never have stopped to 
wish us well. Some of these friends we 
may never see again. It has been years 
since we have been together, yet we have 
annual proof, that, wherever they are, 
they still remember us. Without Christ- 
mas, this bond might be forever broken. 

The time was when Christmas brought 
to me things which I| wanted and prob- 
ably never would purchase for myself. 
There were pleasures, and little luxuries 
I have longed to possess, just as eagerly 
as the washerwoman’s daughter longed 
for her wrist watch. In the days of 
struggle and makeshift, I wanted books; 
books which I felt I had no right to 
buy. On my shelves to-day they stand 
volumes from Roy Pelletier and Jim 
Ballard and Norval Hawkins and Joe 
Mack and Ray Dennen and Ward and 
Roy Macauley and Jim Lynn, and 
many others, who used to learn from the 
book dealers of Detroit the things I had 
looked at fondly and expressed the wish 
to own. George Matthew Adams has for 
years sent me a book or a picture at 
Christmas time. Those packages I open 
as eagerly as ever a boy opens his Christ- 
mas gifts. 


Y WIFE tells me I am “‘just a kid” at 
4°44 Christmas, and she knows. I am. I 
like to get things. I like to be surprised. 
I like to be remembered. 
thing about it, from receiving the package, 
through the opening of it, to the proud 
displaying of it later. I show my presents 
to all who come- -shirts, socks, neckties, 
books, ash trays and paper knives 
none of which I really need, but all of 
which have added to my sum of happi- 
ness. I keep them on a table in the 
library through the week, and I really 
regret the day she decides that Christmas 
is over and the neckties and shirts must 
go into active service. 

I like delivering the packages too. I 
do a lot of automobile driving throughout 
the hie but no trips are quite so happy 
as those we make together ct uate 
our presents. There is the family roun 
to be made first; then to the friends and 
neighbors, where we stop for little visits. 
Merely an exchange? Yes, if you’re 
sordid enough to measure taking and 
receiving in that way. If the dollar-and- 
a-half piece of glass meang only a dollar 
and a half to you, and the two-dollar book 
you have given means two dollars to you, 
then you have lost fifty cents by the 
exchange. But if friendship is the motive 
and the measure of your Christmas act, 
then the price tag falls from the token, 
and it becomes a symbol of love for you 
and joy that you are alive. 

“Pere is a little gift,’ you say as you 
stand at the door. 

“We have been enriched and made 
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eee by your friendship,” you imply. 


e are glad that you live in our day 
and generation. We are grateful for your 
friendship and your help. We love you, 
and we want to show it.” 

“Stay a minute!” shouts the friend. 
““We were coming over to your house 
with a little package we have bought for 
you, but ell ave It to younow. It isn’t 
much, but it carries with it all our love. 
We are glad that you live near us and 
with us.’ 

Is there a price tag to be left upon 
that? That is an exchange of course, but 
a glorious one. It is an exchange of love 
and good will, and no sage or cynic can 
degenerate that into sordidness, let him 


sneer as he will. : 
] HAVE but one rule for Christmas giv- 

ing, and that is that there shall be no 
subterfuge about it. We may give more 
than we receive, or receive more than we 
give; but there shall be no reckoning of it 
afterward. Once we have settled upon 
our Christmas list it must remain. There 
may be additions upto the last minute; but 
should a gift come to us from a surprising 
source, no addition must be made on that 
account. This rule is for adults, and not 
for children. 

The family has grown so large and so 
numerous that there ts necessarily a limit 
placed upon our outside giving. Those 
whom we choose to remember are not 
determined by precedent or obligation. 
When our hearts prompt us to give, the 
gift is made; but there will be no deceitful 
rush to give in return. 

Fine people do many foolish things. I 
have received many a costly gift from 
people I scarcely knew. To have declined 
them would have been an affront. To 
have returned something in acknowledg- 
ment of them would have been false 
giving. We should be doing that which 
our hearts had not prompted us to do. 
And so the rule ts that we shall not dis- 
honor a real gift by spurious giving. We 
would not bring ourselves to think that a 
friend was giving to us in expectation of 
something in return. For something you 
have meant to us 1n the past year, our 
hearts have been prompted to give to 
you. This may come as a surprise, but 
let it not be an embarrassment to you. 
It is merely a little attempt we are making 
to show our love for you. Take it in the 
spirit in which it is offered. Do not spoil 
this gift with an apology or a hurried 
scramble to send something in return. 

With the children, the rale is otherwise. 
Mother always buys a few extra little 
trinkets and toys for the youngsters who 
may chance to come to see the tree. To 
them, Christmas means getting presents, 
and a present of some sort every little 
tot shall have. 

I like the spirit of Christmas. I like 
the foolishness of it, and the unwisdom 
of it. I like the memories it awakens and 
the tenderness it creates. I like it because 
I know at Christmas time the wayward 
son is forgiven and the petty malices of 
the year are forgotten. Families forget 
their differences and are reunited, if only 
for the day. For those happy twenty- 
four hours we are given a glimpse of what 
this world might be if we all lived to our 
best. If but for a year the spirit of 
the day could be continued, hatred and 


envy and bitterness might be conquered! 

Christmas is the best and richest day 
of the year. It is one day when our dead 
are sweetly alive in memory. That they 
still are eae and with us and a part of 
our lives comes home forcibly to us all at 
Christmas time. 

Ic is in the things I don’t like about 
Christmas that we are all equal. Rich and 
poor are alike in this, that neither can 
give the most precious gifts, which would 
make our Christmas wish come true. 
When the real happiness of a friend is at 
stake none of us can bestow what he 
most needs. Food to the hungry will be 
supplied from a hundred willing sources; 
we can supply clothing to the ill-ciad, and 
we gladly do if only we are told of it; poor 
people will share their little with the 
poorer; but the essentials for peace and 
contentment we cannot supply. 

We cannot restore health to the sickly 
child or give back a loved one to the be- 
reaved. Over and over we wish happiness 
for people for whom we know it cannot be. 
Life has fixed some conditions which all 
our love cannot change. And the worst of 
friendship is that one must stand by and 
see his friend suffer, and be helpless. 

The strange side of all our Christmas 
giving and receiving ts that nothing man 
can give another can make him happy for 
long. The very fact that he can keep the 
token always precludes the possibility of 
long enjoyment. 

Only those things we cannot keep are 
dear to us. If our children came to us 
with a guarantee that they would live*to 
be one hundred years old, there would be 
no fear, no worry, and very little love. Sick- 
ness then wouldn’t matter, for we should 
know they would recover without our care; 
if chey strayed, we should know they would 
return safely; if they cried in the night, 
we shouldn’t trouble to go to them. 
That which makes them treasures beyond 
all earthly price is the possibility ever 
confronting us all that they may be taken 
from us. 

It is so with friends, it is so with 
health; it is so with honor, and with every- 
thing which makes life worth-while. 


" AMERRY Christmas to you and a 

Happy New Year!’ So reads our 
Christmas card, and so it has read for 
twenty years. We shall send it out as 
usual to all we have learned to love. It 1s 
a fine wish and an old wish, and the best 
which could possibly be written; but it ts 
merely an idle wish at best if it is not also a 
pledge to our friends that, in so far as we 
are concerned, throughout the year we shall 
do nothing that will cause them unhappr- 
ness or regret. For if we are truly their 
friends we have a portion of their happr 
ness in our keeping, and to that extent 
we have the power to hurt them. 

Oh, friend of mine, I cannot save you 
from sorrow or bodily pain or affliction. 
I can only hope and pray that none of 
these will come to you. If you have 
found comfort and happiness in my friend- 
ship, may I never snatch it from you. I 
would never disappoint you, nor fail you, 
nor prove false to you. In all that one 
friend can do for another I would serve 


ou. 

All this is what I really mean when ! 
wish you ‘‘A Merry Christmas and 2 
Happy New Year.” 
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The sisters had occupied the same room. 
With the first strong wind Mildred sat 
up in bed; with the second rush of the 
shrieking blast she was huddled at the 
window. Addie slept. All through that 
night Mildred listened and watched, but 
only the tossing of the tree tops kept her 
company, and never once the sound of 
wheels or hoofbeats on the road. 

At daybreak she was dressed and down- 
stairs. She had breakfast ready when the 
family came down, and her mother called 
her husband from the “chores.” 

“He let Sam go off to the fire yester- 
day,” she explained as she came back. 
“He promised ter come back fer the 
milkin’ this mornin’. Wonder if he come?” 

Sam had been true to contract, it 
developed when Old Man Storley came in. 
But Sam had reported the fire “gittin’ 
fiercer,” and had promised to relieve the 
night watch as soon as the “chores was 
did,” Sam having been able to snatch a 
few hours of sleep himself before sun- 
rise. 

‘“*An’ all the time ‘you’re payin’ him, 
an’ he’s collectin’ two dollars a day fire 
money,” protested Mrs. Storley. 

Veo Wal, I guess they need him all 
right. He sez the wind jess swept that 
hre up toward the top er Biephant some- 
thin’ awful. It took it away from the 
lake folks, but if it comes over the top 
it’ll come across Hog’s Back, p’raps, an’ 
then where’ll we be?” 


HEN Old Man Storley went back 
to the barn after breakfast, Mildred 
followed. 

‘‘What did you elect ter do to-day? I 
mean, Sam’s work?” she inquired. 

“Git them vegetables in an’ washed 
an’ bunched,” responded her father with- 
out hesitation. “‘You goin’ down ter- 
morrer peddlin’ again, you know. Then 
there’s the cream as was set. I want 
every drop I can git fer the churnin’.” 

“Can I get the vegetables an’ take ’em 
down to-day?” 

Her father turned to look at her. 

“Wot’s turned yer to goin’ down so 
soon? Gosh, yer was always hard enorgh 
to start before!”’ 

Her eyes drifted from his to where the 
road showed through the barn door. It 
was the road to Starlight, and at the top 
of the incline it showed a hazy bit of blue 
sky between the twin walls of green. 

She turned swiftly toward him, her 
fingers gripping the = of her apron. 

“Oh, let me go, Pa! Seems’s if I jess 
couldn’t stay here, with all them folks 
fightin’ the fire, an’ it creepin’ closer all 
the time! I never wanted to go—any- 
wheres—like I wanter go now!” 

“Shucks. ’Tain’t your fire. Wait till 
it comes anear you. It’s their job, them 
cottage people. Let them tend to it.” 

“Then you go, Pa,” she pleaded. 

He laughed jarringly. “‘Wal, when the 
first flames comes over the hill, an’ [ can 
see it a-menacin’ my pasture, [’ll start, 
you can lay, not before. Not—one—min- 
ute—before; nor you neither. Git out 
the churn, if you’re so dog-goned set on 
helpin’ somebody.” 

All day long the wind continued its 
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wild sorties, swooping across the fields, 
tearing along the road, driving. great 
billows of smoke from the burning moun- 
tain. The lower mountain, known as 
Hog’s Back, stood between Elephant and 
the Storley home, six miles away; but, 
although it shut out all view of the con- 
flagration from the farm, it could not 
shield the place from cinders and ash that 
continually dropped from the clouds. 

Old Man Storley grimly prepared his 
defenses. The women were filling pails 
and washtubs and big pots all day, settin 
them near barn and house. The cows an 
horses he turned into the far pasture, 
where the brook ran down toward the 
railroad bridge. He sent Addie up there 
frequently to make sure the animals were 
not running away from the choking smoke. 

He kept his younger daughter toiling 
beside himself, as if he feared to let her 
out of his sight. Several times he stopped 
his labor to search the top of Hog’s Back 
with anxious, apprehensive eyes. 

Late in the afternoon he and Mildred 
were both at the side of the barn milking, 
when Mrs. Peltry drove alongside the 
fence and stopped. 

“Jess back from the Landin’ at Star- 
light,” she announced cheerfully. ... 
AY hoa there, Dolly; whoa, I tell yer. . . . 
Some stunts they bin adoin’ down there— 
an’ they gotter, if they wants ter keep 
them flames from spreadin’!” 

““Gittin’ worse, hey?”’ Old Man Storley 
inquired. 

‘*Well, it ain’t any better ’s I could see. 
All one side of Elephant’s north side is 
gone, pretty well clear up near to the top, 
an’ creepin’ steady along a good stretch 
of the line. The cottages is fairly safe 
now, with the wind comin’ this way; but 
they don’t like it that they can’t locate the 
boys that was up near the top last night. 
The fire sorter cut a line between the lake 
an’ the top, an’ left the chaps up there.” 

“Wal, now that’s too bad. Who was 
they?” Old Man Storley waited to milk 
the last drop into his pail before he asked 
the question. He arose, bucket in one 
hand, stool in the other, passing over to 
the next cow. But at Mrs. Peltry’s first 
word he halted. 

“Ted Mitler’s the only one that’s surely 
missin’, fer he relieved Ollie Hall at the 
top place of all. Maybe your Sam, too, 
for he went up to try to git ter Ted, an’ 
he ain’t come back; but ever body’ S 
hopin’, of course, that he didn’t git up all 
the way, an’ is safe somewheres.” She 
lifted the reins. ‘‘Too bad, ain’t it?” 

Storley set his tiny stool down sharply, 
and himself upon it with a thud. “Wal, 
if it’s only Ted I can’t find no terrible loss, 
but if Sam’s got himself snared it’s 
different. I told him this mornin’—” 


UT Mrs. Peltry remembered her own 
waiting milk pails, and started down 
the road. Mildred finished her cow and 
stood up. She watched her father a mo- 
ment with a curious tightness about her 
mouth before she spoke. 
‘Are you goin’, Pa?” He shook his 
head. 
She lifted her pail resolutely and 
started toward the house. 

‘Here, you ain’t done! There’s Dais 
to be milked yet. I can’t do everythin. 
] only got one pair of hands.” 

Mildred, voicelessly, went over to the 
cow and milked her. ThenDigiinedshe 


arose with the pail, and went to the house. 
As she set her bardea down 1n the kitchen 
she rubbed her arms as if they ached. 

“What Mrs. Peltry say?’ inquired her 
mother. 

‘<The fire’s worse. The cottage people 1s 
terrible worried.”’ She swallowed audibly, 
as if she could not trust her voice. “She 
sez—some of the boys 1s maybe—cut off 
at the top.’ 

Her sister dropped her knife into the 
pan of beans she had been cutting. 

““Who’d she say they was?”’ 

Mildred curned: around slowly and met 
her eyes. 

‘Sam was one—and Ted Miller.” 

Addie gave a loud cry. She clasped her 
hands. 

“Oh, you ain’t meanin’ Ted? Oh, why 
did they pick him to send to the top: Oh, 
] won’t believe a word of it, not a word!” 

“Te’s -true—the hardest place—it’s 
like him. 1 know it’s true,” said Mildred 
indistinctly. 


HEIR father came into the kitchen, 
and set his pails of milk on the table. 
‘Heard the news?” he inquired. 

Addie began to moan and cry aloud. 

‘‘Hush, hush,” and Mrs. Storley patted 
her daughter comfortin ly. She glanced 
sidewise at her husband. Mildred came 
close to her sister. 

‘“Come on,” she said. “We can go up 
the back of the mountain an’ reach him 
that way.” 

“They can come down that way their- 
selves,” interposed her father; “unless 
one or both’s eee hurt.” 

“T know. I thought that while Mrs. 
Peltry was talkin’. Somethin’ s the matter 
—or they’ re stayin’ to hold the fire back 
from comin’ across Hog’s Back.” 

‘“*Shucks! What could one man or two 
do ag’in’ a furnace like that?” 

“Will you come, Pa?” 

‘“’Course not. I got somethin’ better 
ter do than go kitin’ over the hills ter 
save fellers that’s more able than me.’ 

“Will you come, Addie?” 

“How can I?” wailed Adelaide. “Vm 
dead beat out carryin’ them pails. | 
oar t walk all that way to save my 
life.” 

Mildred moved swiftly across the flocr. 
She took off her apron and hung itt in the 
press auirommatically: She took down her 
sunbonnet from its fail 

‘“Oh—Mil—where are you goin’?” 
shrieked her mother. 

She did not answer, but moved steadily 
out through the open door. Her father 
watched her, but said nothing. <A curious 
look of pride grew in his eyes. 

‘*Mil—oh, Mil—it’ll be dark so soon!” 
wailed Mrs. Storley; but her daughter was 
in the barn now. Her mother turned 
accusingly toward the head of rhe house. 

‘*Ain’t you a- -goin’ ter stop her, or do 
somethin’?"’ she demanded. 

He lifted his hand for silence. On the 
barn floor, then out on the open road. 2 
horse’s hoofs were flying. He looked at his 
wife. 

‘Did yer ever try ter tackle a wild-cat?” 
he retorted. Then, with a grim chuckle, 
“Te’s the colt she’s ridin’, the one as led 
Miller allowed she shouldn’t ride!” 

Storley lifted his shoulders in a sudden 
hunch of pride, and chuckled under his 
breath, passing a gnarly hand across and 
aérossshismouth. W ith eves on the fading 
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outline of the barn he spoke slowly, votc- 
ing a reconstructed viewpoint. ‘“‘Wal, 
if she gits htm she’s earnt him all right, 
an’ welcome. But—by gol, she’s all 
Storley, ev'ry blamed inch of her!” 

‘hen, with another swift change, his 
prideful glance darkened into one of 
anxiety for the colt. ‘Gol darn her, she 
didn’t wait for even a blanket on the back 
of that kickin’ mule she’s a-ridin! An’ 
why in thunderation didn’t she take a 
horse as was shod!”’ 

But the colt seemed to understand. No 
one but this girl had ever crossed his back, 
and now even her touch on the halter was 
different. Dusk was falling fast as they 

raced through the smoke that seemed 

clouding the whole world. Suddenly the 
lake glimmered, and they turned sharply 
to the left, racing along its level for a 
couple of miles. Then they had stopped at 
the back door of a house that Abed on the 
margin of the lake. Somebody came to 
the door. 

“Have they found the men that was 
missin’’”” Mildred Storley asked, without 
preface of aay kind. ‘‘I mean the ones on 
the top.” 

“Well, one come down a while ago. 
He'd been tryin’ to git ter the top station, 
he sez; but the streak that burned an’ cut 
the feller off was glowin’ too hot to let him 
across. A lot of men tried ter go ou 
the ledge, but they couldn’t make it.” 

Which one come down?” 

“T don’t know. The Hills boy has j just 
went up, carryin’ water for drinkin’. 
They sez the boys as come down tell it’s 
the worst part, worse’n even smoke an’ 
cinders—the thirst, I mean.” 

Mildred dropped off and tied her horse 
under a tree. 

‘Can you give me a couple of pails?” 

“Why, you goin’ up?” 

“Ve es s.”” 

‘Sure, I’ll spare the pails.” She bustled 
indoors. When they were filled she offered 
advice. ‘They has all went up alongside 
Pike’s Brook till you come to the first 
ledge, then turn to the left. There’ll be 
somebody ’round ter show ver. Here, 
vou'll need a lantern; it’s terrible dark in 
the woods. I'll tie it to your belt. An’ 
here’s some bread an’ Solan in a paper. 
I'll tie ’em with the lantern.” 


ROM the very start, the trail mounted 

straight up, as if the men who had made 
it had chosen the gost direct short cut to 
the fre. Night had fully come, more 
black in the forest than anywhere else, 
and the circle of light from the swaying 
lantern only faintly illuminated a few 
inches of misty path and the branches of 
trees, like a jungle overhead. Carefully 
as she moved, and accustomed as she was 
to carrying filled pails, the unevenness of 
the going caused the water continuously 
to slop over, until, when Mildred reached 
the first ledge, she felt as if she were walk- 
ing In a morass. 

No one here; but she turned unfalter- 
ingly left as directed. It was nerve-rack- 
ing, that narrow ledge with the overhang- 
ing chff, and two pails to balance. She 
found it impossible after a little, and set 
one down while she went on with the 
other. At the farther end of the ledge 
she in turn left this first one, and went 
back for the other. 

Then, both in hand, straightening her 
back a little. she looked for the trail. 
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Nothing now but trees and bushes and 
that black velvet covering overhead. 
Testing each foothold of this uncertain 
ground, with its carpet of age-long leaves, 
and felled logs buried beneath those 
leaves, she passed slowly upward. 

A whole hour of this, with no reward 
save frequent stops to listen while she 
1ested. Finally, she began to fear that 
Behe she had climbed too high and 

ad passed the area, for the smothering 
smoke covered all sense of direction. Once 
she fancied she heard voices, but they 
were too far away and indistinct for her 
to be sure. She called, but there was no 
answer. She lifted her burden again and 
continued to climb, for what she had 
heard had sounded above her position. 

Suddenly a wall of rock cut off all 
further going. She stifled a quick sob. 
To her tired courage it seemed more than 
impossible to retrace her steps. But now 
sounds were nearer, and were distinctl 
human speech. She shouted with full 
voice, and instantly a face looked over the 
cliff above her and a voice called, ‘‘ Hello! 
Who’s there?” 

“It’s Mil Storley. T’ve got some water. 
Where are you?” 

“Mil Storley? Well, can you beat 
that? How’d you git here? Hold on, 
I'll come down an’ show you the way up.” 

It proved to be one of the Hills boys, 
newly arrived, and still actively bent on 
service. He took one of the pails, and 
within a few moments they were on top of 
the ledge. Here his younger brother was 
scraping a sort of trench, shallow and 
uneven, outside the line of: burning moss 
and leaves; the sound of his hoe stopped 
as he welcomed this new arrival. 

“Gosh, two pails?” he inquired admir- 
ingly. ‘‘How’d yer do it? We spilled 
most of ours.” 

‘“Not too much left of mine,” the girl 
conceded ruefully, as she looked into 
the pails. “‘Where’s all the rest of the 
boys.” 

Wait Hills tossed his head backward 
and upward. ‘This is only the farthest 
south station. They’re strung out along 
the whole side of the mountain along the 
east side; but there’s not many above 
here, for the fire’s pretty well controlled. 
We just relieved Bill.” 


GHE glanced at a figure rolled under a 
tree and sound asleep, then her eyes 
darted into the shadows toward the 
heights. 

“We been up twice before,” said Warry 

ridefully. ‘“‘Most of ’em we see was like 
Bill, ready to drop asleep the first sight 
of anybody comin’ ter relieve.” 

She nodded comprehendingly. ‘‘ How 
do I find ’em?” 

“Just travel along the line of fire. Hi 
Parker’s on the next station. I dunno 
who’s beyond him.” 

Mildred started at once, keeping within 
a few strides of the area that had been 
burned over and which was outlined by 
that scraped border. The brush had been 
cut back well beyond the trench, but the 
stubble and sharp ends made going difh- 
cult, with the tumble of sharper rocks 
underneath. 

A long time while she scrambled u 
ward, then a tree, flaming like a carck 
showed a man’s figure black against its 
scarlet and crimson and gold. As the girl 
came into his line of vision the man 


yet Ted Miller’s no baby. 


stopped hoeing, his eyes shaded by 5 
hand from the glare. -_ 
“Huh!” he said, and came toward - 
But almost at the last step of kx 
climb her foot went into one of  @ 
innumerable holes between the mi: 
and she was jerked sideways with x 
ugly wrench to her ankle. She caughth: 
breath with a gasp and struggled toh’: 
her balance, but one of the pails sy 
and toppled over. Every precious d:3 
was instantly out of sight. 
The man mnuleieres an imprecati 
under his breath. Then he helped '« 
disengage her trapped foot. The ote | 
pail had considerable water left. tk 
drank greedily as she stood watchmg bn. 
“By gum, that was awful good,” f: 
told her, as he carefully set the pal « 
the ground. ‘Did yer hurt verse” 
““"Tain’t nothin’. Anybody abor” 
“Only, maybe, Ted Miller. Nob: 
seems ter know about him. He went 7; 
there early last evenin’, when he tri 
Ollie Hart’s place. Olle was jess aton 
all in when he come down after five han 
of it—an’ that was before the wal 
shifted. I can’t believe as Ted didnt 
down somehow, fer though the fee: 
said there was a terrible drop back oftm 
ey tnedt 
git to him; but the burnin’ thatch keg 
on a-comin’ over the ledge all the 7 
an’ they can’t git no foothold.” 


HE girl picked up the remaining ¢ 
and limped painfully forward a! 
paces. 

‘Here, where yer goin? "Taint ne 
tryin’ ter git ter him, if chat’s in yet © 
There’s a great belt of glowin’ mos 
underbrush along the top, an’ the 
ter climb besides, as I told yer firs: 

“All right. But—” Her words : 
lost in a stifled sob, as she contntc 
limp forward. The man laid a det 
hand on her arm. 

‘““Come, Mil, don’t be a fool.” 

She shook off his hand angnly. 

“What'd yer think I come fer? | 
sit around an’ cry?” 

He surrendered with a helpless =: 
watched her until the black wir 
gulfed the slender figure. 

Slowly, with many halts no 
several long stops, but always fors: 
upward, the girl moved. Is 
gasping hours, and then the {oot . 
must be the last ledge. Mildred 
stopped and inhaled deeply. The 
times she called, and waited. Not 
In answer. 

Every known ledge in the wor 
end somewhere. She must circle ' 

Another long interval of paint 
ress with a strange, soundless |: 
everywhere. Then the top of: 
sloped suddenly down, show: 
brow a broad area thar was still 
in many places. It was too dark 
far to see its farther edge. Yet a 
uncertain distance of smoldering 
must pass. 

She had expected somethin: 
kind before she left home, and + 
unprepared. She drew from | 
part of an old burlap bag. » 
sawed into halves across the sh: 
a rock. Carefully she dipped « 
in the scanty supply of w. 
scratched away the dry top k 
she could drag up from ther 
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and half-rotted leaves. These she laid | 
inside the burlap strips, moistened and 
wrapped the et s tightly around each 
foot, tying them fir mly above the ankles. 

Finally she stood up, pail stall in hand. 
She looked across once more, trying to 
measure the uncertain, rocky, smoldering 
bed. One glance down into the pail with 
its scanty contents—there was still 
sufhcient to give a thirsty man a little 
comfort. Yet she dared not walk care- 
fully, for the cinders would burn her frail 
foot protectors. She started across the 
area on a run. 


OVE is blind most of all to the obstacles 

~that hie in its path. Mildred Storley 
never could remember accurately muc 
about that smoldering desert, either its 
width or its difficulties. On the farther 
side she found a wide, well-cleared trench, 
a barrier man-made, that the fire had 
failed to cross. 

She sat down and freed her feet of the 
ragged wisps that were left of her protec- 
tors. Then, on feet that forgot their ache 
and pain, she ran along the cleared space, 
calling ain and again a single word— 
“Ted! Fed! Ted!” 

At last she saw him, still scraping away 
in the darkness, but automatically, for 

a smoking rim remained. He turned 

a looked at her as she reached him, 
and his face twitched. Blacked, scorched, 
his clothes in rags, his parched lips could 
not frame speech; but his eyes were not 
silent. 

She took his hoe from him, and lifted 
the pail to his lips. While he drank she 
was as silent as he; but when he lowered 
the pail her eyes met his across its brim. 
Words were coming now from the parched 
throat and blackened lips; but his eyes, 
as they continued to look into hers, filled 
her heart with what the words left unsaid. 

‘*“Not even—a hull mountain er fre— 
can keep you and me apart—Mil!”’ 

A little blaze spurted up a short dis- 
tance away, and instantly he was after it. 

‘*No,” she said, and picked up the hoe; 
‘I’m here!” 

He nodded. She moved to the tiny 
menace and jabbed and scraped and 

unded until she was sure it was extinct. 

hen she limped back he had fallen 
asleep, lyin full length where he had been 
rel His blackened hat, singed and 
full of Thales, had dropped off, and his 
blond hair, like a gleam in the darkness, 
lay across a patch of white brow that the 
hat had covered. 

She touched this hair with tender, 
trembling fingers. Then, lifting her face 
to the sky, darkly blue, but less dense with 
the near promise of dawn, she murmured 
happ » halting syllables. 

e—jess—knew—L’ d come!” 
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Later he became a cowboy, a trail 
boss, and finally a powerful ranch- 
man. In this article next month he 
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“Ole Ugly” 


(Continued from page 51) 


had come forward, nervous and fret- 
ful, accepted the friendliness of the man 
outside—then again, a prey to fear and 
to that cloud which wildness had laid over 
youthful memories, he had leaped away, 

uivering and shaking. But Cowpunch 
Green was hopeful. 

“She said you had t’ take it slow an’ 
easy,” he mused. “Well, they’s a whole 
season in front o’ me.” 

And as the weeks passed Cowpunch 
Green held to his task, to say nothing of 
just happening around each morning 
when Lolita Dawson came to the leopard 
cage. That was always a great moment 
for Cowpunch—it was then that he could 
talk to her and worship her, without her 
realizing what it was all about. He 
usually managed to gain a bit of valuable 
information, too. 

Finally, there came the afternoon when, 
left alone in guardianship of the great tent 
while the rest of the menagerie crew went 
to their evening meal, Cowpunch Green, 
wondering at the sudden weakness in his 
knees ead the clamminess of his hands, 
raised the partition boards of the hyena 
cage, and with active cage scraper, 
shunted one beast into the other side. 
Then he unlocked the end door, and stood 
peeking within. 

“Dang my hide if I ain’t scared!” he 
thought. But he forced himself forward 
nevertheless. Ole Ugly had not come to 
greet him, but had taken a corner, his 
crooked legs shambling in swift circles, 
his head hanging low and that rasping 
coming in uninterrupted rollings from his 
deep throat. Cowpunch Green _pro- 

ressed, inch by inch. At last he was 
inside, standing pigeontoed and awkward, 
while his freckles blazed against a field of 
white. 

‘Th’ rules say t’ get th’ varmint over 
bein’ scared 0’ you!” he grumbled. ‘‘ How 
about gettin’ over bein’ scared o” it?” 


Bur he remained. In chattering fashion 
he talked to the shifting, suspicious 
thing, which eyed him only that it might 
turn away, which approached only that 
it might retreat. Meanwhile, Cowpunch 
Green flattened himself against the door. 
Ole Ugly was torn by contending emotions; 
he was drawn to a man, eager for the 
touch of his hand—yet there was a cloud 
of fear overhanging every other feeling. 
The rasping in the eaiinal s throat began 
to heighten. Then the neck straightened 
and that ghoulish laugh came anew, 
coarse, broken in slow steps of vocali- 
zation, until Cowpunch Green at last 
stood outside, wiping at a white forehead 
with a bandana handkerchief. 

“I can stand ever’thing but that hoss 
laugh!” he gasped. “‘He shore gentles me 
when he turns that loose.” 

But the next afternoon he went back 
again. He cajoled, he pleaded, in his 
Siok: to bring the cringing beast nearer 
him, but all to no avail. Again there was 
the nervousness, again the gradual height- 
ening of a suspicion which Ole Ugly 
could not seem to overcome, until at last, 
shrieking and bellowing, he lurched for- 
ward as if tn attack—and Cowpunch 


Green flew through the door to find: 
white-faced girl awaiting him. 

“After what I’ve told you abo 
hyenas!” she cried. “‘ You went in ther 
deliberately—after what I'd told yuu!” 

““I—I—” Cowpunch averted his eye. 
**T wanted to train him, Miss Dawson” 

“Then you didn’t believe me! Your 
been trying to make fun of me all th 
time—in these questions you've asked! 
Do you think you know more abe 
animals than—” 

““Oh, please, Miss Dawson. | ditt’ 
mean nothin’ like that. Honest, I'm jas 
so anxious, Miss Dawson—that’sall. Av 
he seemed to sort o’ make up tome, a— 

He halted then. There was a prercms 
quality about the girl’s glance, wut 
increasingly disconcerted him. 

_ “Well, of course, since you don’t belier | 
anything I say—”’ | 

hen she was gone, before Cowpuc 
Green could tell her that he would beer 
anything, no matter what it might & 
But in an hour, she returned, to halt fe 
an instant on her way through the & 
nagerie. ‘This may have more wegt 
with you,” she said curtly, and went & 
while Cowpunch Green stared at the of 
of a weighty volume. It was a 
natural history, with a marker at & 
chapter on hyenas. 


Har night in his bunk, with theadd 
a flashlight, Cowpunch Green of 


-cage-cleaning department of the 


American, read eagerly, holding the best 
with one freckled hand while the ode 
made frequent trips to his head, as 

to smooth down hair which insisted opt 
standing on end. Here was the 
creepy nieey, Again and agam 
punch Green faced the facts, meanws 
rubbing down his hair. But suddenly | 
popping eyes centered upon a condséll 
paragraph: 

“‘However strange it may seem, tet 
are numerous instances of the beast best 
readily submissible to a decided da 
tication under one conditi ae 
comparative freedom. In confnemet> 
animal becomes more savage and dsm 
ful than the hyena. He is surly, a 
vicious, and unresponsive. B 
his native haunts, the savages 
known to achieve success to 3 
where the beasts follow ther 
about with the faithfulness of 2 

Whereupon Cowpunch Greea 
mirv:'ed. He hadn’t quite | 
dll che big words, but he'd gor *| 
sense of them. It was the cage be 
was cramping Ole Ugly’s style. The® 
to do was to feed him a little freedom 

But there existed the barner wait 
Cowpunch awake until dawn. 
couldn’t be turned all at once. (elt 
wouldn’t change his nature the =~ 
the den doors were opened. [f 
punch could just get friendly wt* 

east and on a sort of commoa foam: 
it were, so that they’d both be rali#® 
same language— i 

Cowpunch Green was secreut ™ 
day. He-merely-pulled at his bi fe 
and went to a other side of tk ~ 
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when he saw Miss Dawson. For Cow- 
punch had entered the realms of deception. 

His secret concerned a conversation 
with the driver of the team which nightly 
drew the hyena den to the railroad runs 
for loading. It concerned also the transfer 
of money, and the beginning of a con- 
spiracy in which most of Cowpunch 
Green's twelve dollars a week went to the 
driver of a four-horse team. The outcome 
of it all was that nightly a lanky cow- 

uncher waited in the darkness, moved 
behind a certain wagon, unstrapped the 
canvas backing, opened the door and went 
in. Then, while his flashlight gleamed and 
his lips echoed ceaseless cajoleries, he 
worked at his task. But Ole Uely did not 
respond; the cloud which wild life had 
placed upon his earlier years would not 
dissolve. Cowpunch Green tried argu- 
ment. 

“You get th’ idea, Ole Boy!” he would 
say, as the wagon jolted along on its 
journey toward the train. “‘ You’n’ me’s 
sort o’ got t’ get hitched up. You've gott’ 
have abidin’ faith in me, an’ know that 
I’m just th’ whole cheese, as it was. Th’ 
minute you get that, out o’ this cage you 
come, on a dog collar, an’ you ’n’ me’s 
pals. You see,” he would add confiden- 
tially, ‘“‘we’ve just got t’ put it over. She 
may be mad about it at first; but a 
woman’s got t’ respect a man that’s just 
plum sot on somethin’. So stand hitched, 
won’t you, Ole Ugly? Just lay off that 
hoss laugh o’ yourn, an’ be a reg’lar guy. 
That’s all—just act reasonable, an’ I'll 
do th’ rest.” 

But the beast would only shamble, 
coming forward, retreating; its eyes 
pleading yet fearful, a thing torn by love 
and fear, hate and affection—a brute in 
which two elements struggled for mastery, 
with neither possessing the strength to 
achieve a victory. And more than once in 
this lonely vigil, Cowpunch Green would 
scratch his head, reach behind him to 
assure himself that the means of exit was 
safely unlatched, and in doubtful tones 
address the shifting thing before him: 

“T just wonder now,” he would say. 
“T just wonder. Maybe she’s mght. She 
ought to know.” 

For time was beginning to weaken the 
enthusiasm of Cowpunch. The weeks had 
stretched into months now; the circus was 
beginning to round into the late stretches 
of its season; less than six weeks remained 
before the bands would play ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” and the long trains take 
the trail toward their winter quarters. 
Months, and he had accomplished noth- 
ing. Was Ole Ugly simply watting— 
watchful for the day hen weakness 
might appear in his would-be trainer, 
when the advantage might be trans- 
ferred, and he, the hyena, could leap with 
impunity to the attack? 


AY after day—an ever-strengthening 
foment of suspicion growing within the 
man’s brain, less of friendship in his voice, 
doggedly fighting his fears—he strove to 
achieve his ends. But always it was the 
same: a shifting thing eyed him, and 
moved toward him, then dodged out of 
his reach; then growled at him, a growl 
with a whine in it; then twisted and turned 
and writhed in its corner, as in an excess 
of pain. 
A week more and a week after that. 
Then, one morning, Cowpunch Green 
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turned swiftly at a shout from behind him 
where horses were twisting in the excite- 
ment of displaced harness. A crash. A 
scream. The cursing of a teamster, and 
a rush of men toward a crumpled form on 
the ground. Then they carried Cowpunch 
Green to the doctor’s tent and later to 
his bunk in the cars, one leg bandaged 
and useless from the deep lacerations of a 
steel-shod hoof. 

The next morning the train watchman 
sought the menagerie superintendent. One 


of the nena had howled and bellowed COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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battle or of illness; merely one beast ofthe 
four pacing nervously, nose upraised as in 
scent, eyes searching the menagerie. That 
night, he howled again, and the third 
night it was the same. But on the fourth 
day, he remained close to the bars, bristles 
twitching, a queer, foreign noise mingling 
with the throaty rasping. Far at the 
entrance to the menagerie, a man had 
appeatee for only a few moments, hob- 
bling along on crutches, to assure the 
superintendent that he was just about on 
the job again. Then the limping figure 
moved down the main way toward the 
big top, to listen in adoring fashion while 
a girl played the piano in a den of leopards. 

But when she walked out of the arena, 
and Cowpunch Green beamed as she 
passed him there was no answering smile, 
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pain in the circus cars—why, maybe 
somebody had come along and taken her 
away from him forever! 

Sober, forlorn, he straightened on his 
crutches and hobbled away, too depressed 
even to hesitate at the cage where Ole 
Ugly sniffed and rasped against the bars. 
But night brought a new determination. 
Cowpunch Green went painfully to the 
circus lot at dusk and sought his friend 
the teamster. When the menagerie tent 
fluttered down and the dens started their 
slow progress along the torch-lit streets, 
he waited until a certain team should show 
itself in the dim thoroughfare. 

“Shore! I can get in all right,” he 
called cheerily. ‘It’s just this one leg 
that’s bum.” 

“You're a fool for doin’ it,” growled 
the driver. Then a door opened at the 
rear of the wagon, and closed. The driver 
fingered his reins and clucked to_ his 
horses. Inside, leaning against the side of 
the den for balance, a lame man raised a 

artition door, fended back the growling 
heats which faced him, called a name— 
then suddenly flattened himself in terror 
as, flashlight gleaming where it had fallen, 
he clawed for his crutches, and strove in 
sudden frenzy to reach the door. 


STRANGE Ugly had come through 

the opening: throat rasping with ex- 
citement, body quivering, mouth agape, 
and tongue rolling; an Ugly which moved 
straight for him, which twisted and writhed 
and dodged when he fended at it with a 
crutch; and which, at last, with screaming 
rage at the interference, seized the wood 
in his tremendous jaws, splinteredatawith 
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one crunch, then came on again. Outside, | 
a motor-car roared close to the wagon and 
stopped, a woman’s voice called a hurried 
question of the driver and was answered 
as hurriedly. The jolting of the cage 
ceased, the latch of the door rattled, then 
Hew open, as a sweating man, dragging 
himself upon a pain-ridden leg, fended | 
again at an excited animal, then tumbled | 
forth. Lolita Dawson closed the door, and 

with her back against it faced Cowpunch 
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For a moment he was silent. At last: 

‘““How’d you know it?” 

“IT guessed. The night watchman was 
talking this afternoon just before the 
performance about this hyena. How it 
howled all night. I thought then that 
you'd been deceiving me. Then I saw you 
on the lot to-night, watching that wagon. 
Isn’t it about time you stopped making a 
fool of yourself?” 

Cowpunch Green hung his head. 

*T reckon it is, Miss Lolita,”’ he said. 
“In more ways'n one. He—he just don’t 
take to me.” Then, with the flood of 
realization at its peak, he turned away. 
‘“‘[—I figgered you was worth takin’ ch’ 
chancefor. But I don’t reckon it would’ve | 
done any good anyhow.” | 

‘'You—you mean—”’ 

“Yessum,” gulped Cowpunch Green. 
“That’s why I done it.” 
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the faint glow of the big top in the dis- 
tance. “It hasn’t been any secret. | 
You’re not built that way. Boy,’’—there | 
was a softness in her voice which caused 
him suddenly to hobble forward, only to 

be halted by a new note—‘‘that’s why || === 
have felt—felt responsible for you. And 
why I can’t let you do these silly things. 
Now, | want a promise—on your word of | 
honor.” | 
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can’t train that beast. Listen. 


Uv. 

HE turned toward the door which, un- Eo St, 
\ locked, jerked and pounded against her : 
hard-pressed shoulders. Scratchings came 
from inside; and the repeated guttural 
laugh of a beast seething with excitement. | 
‘Do you hear that?” she asked, 

‘““Yessum.”” Cowpunch nodded soberly. 
‘“T’ve got my lesson, Miss Lolita. | 
reckon I’ve been plum foolish, thinkin’ 
I could take short cuts. I'll promise.” 

‘Then lock this door,” she said. ‘‘I 
can’t reach it.” 

He moved anew, and, one fumbling 
hand upraised, dropped the latch. He did 
not notice that it had failed to catch the 
guard, for his eyes were only for the 
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the circus lot, a girl as dim in his hopes as 
in his sight. 

‘“‘Good-by, Miss Lolita,” he called. 

“Good night, you foolish boy,” she 
answered, and was gone. 

Cowpunch Green, head on his chest, 
his body shambled to one side upon the 
support of a solitary crutch, turned for a 
trail across lots toward the cars. The 
wagon rumbled on, farther and farther 
away, bumping and jolting upon a cobble- 
stoned pavement. Then, with the contact 
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of asphalt again, that noise faded, leaving 
for Cowpunch Green only the rustling of 
the weeds in his path, the faint music of 
the big top, and— 

Something was following him! Some- 
thing with a guttural rasping in its throat, 
far back there in the weeds, trailing him, 
stepping as he stepped, moving as he 
moved! Something which showed faintly 
now and then, only to disappear in the 
higher growths, but which nevertheless 
came steadily on, its breath rolling with 
excitement—following him! The heart of 
Cowpunch Green clutched with fear. 

“‘T didn’t drop that latch!” He turned 
and, steadying himself on one foot, raised 
his crutch. ‘Get back there, you! Get 
back there.” 

But the rustling of the weeds told onl 
of approach, not of retreat. A faint auch 
came—evidence of heightening excite- 
ment—a low, hoarse laugh like that of 
some glutton, gloating over his feast. 
Frenzy seized Cowpunch. Again he 
shouted and waved his crutch. It only 
brought the beast nearer—nearer, until a 
ray of a distant flickering torch caught a 
reflection of eyes strangely green—gleam- 
ing things which came steadily closer. 
Cowpunch Green whirled, and straight- 
ened his crutch. Then, fear upon him, he 
shambled on, rocking along the path, 
while in the rear, his fiendish laugh 
becoming louder, Ole Ugly came steadily 
in aed 

The man gasped with the frenzy of his 
exertions. Disregarding the pain of his 
injured limb, he strove to run, but he only 
floundered. Unevenly, like a drunken 

erson, he swayed along the pathway. 
Suddenly he swerved in a desperate effort 
at balance, floundered upon the unsafe 
footing of a narrow board crossing a dry 
irrigation ditch, then plunged downward. 

Half stunned, his crutch broken, his 
injured leg screaming with new agonies, 
he could only he there. Crawling could 
not bring him escape. It would only 
create new sounds, a new trail. Perhaps 
here there was a chance. If he remained 
still, almost without breathing, maybe for 
once the keeness of an animal’s nose might 


failings 


UT that low, rasping, coarse laugh still 

sounded in his ears. It came closer. 
Cowpunch Green clenched his fists, his 
only weapon now. He waited— 

In the darkness Ole Ugly shrieked 
anew. The thing which he had followed, 
had halted. The being for whom he had 
watched and waited these three lon 
days—three days in which loneliness had 
wiped away a cloud—the man toward 
whom, in ungainly, awkward fashion, he 
had attempted to bound in the frenzies of 
his dehght back there in the cage, now 
was waiting for him. The excitement of it 
sent that laugh anew, more heightened, 
more forceful—but with a strange note 
breaking through it—something which 
caused i jaws to open and close as he 
voiced it. He moved from side to side, 
his front legs raising and lowering. Then 
he settled, to trot in a circle—suddenly to 
bound and go forward, while a form on 
the ground drew itself rigid, and waited 
for the attack. 

For Cowpunch Green had only his 
hands. Only his hands to choke or to 
fend—and he must wait. Gray form in 


gray darkness, the beast came Closer, 

to ithe ground. He reached an poe 
stretched foot of the fallen winan. He 
sniffed. Then he moved slowly~ away, his 
laugh resounding—but with that new 
note stronger, until even the w =a ating man 
could notice it and wonder. A laugh 
which rose higher and highewx until it 
reached the stage of a shriek, while the 
beast lunged forward, then MWeaped as 
suddenly away again. Which #-zded and 
reéchoed and then—departed. 


[DEPARTED in command «>f a thing 

which had struggled for S wa premacy, 
even while he had growled andl <ringed in 
his cagedom. A thing which Fe aa dd fought 
upward, which had revolted =@ g~ zainst the 
companions with which it coul <= mot com- 
mune. The thing which hadi ssent the 
beast against the bars, and had se t its eyes 
watching, watching always; @& The thing 
which had caused ears ever to ee aloft for 
a kindly word. It was this ti a 22g which 
now, athrill with the joy of frierm <li sship, had 
assumed command, never to leo» se it—the 
heart of a dog! 

Ole Ugly’s throat no longe=ax rasped. 
The laugh was gone. And initss = go»lace was 
a atu attempe at barking—— == == a beast 
bounded and pranced to the | a a2 ats of its 
malformed body, then came ss «<= mambling 
forward, that Ole Ugly, himse- 4 # at last, 
might lick the hand of the mare aster he 
loved! A master who blinked a wm ill said his 
final prayers, who cringed anc = shivered, 
then, pop-eyed and wondering, m= =a 2 sed him- 
self long enough to stare at the e=_— sshadowy 
thing, and gasp the announceme= m2 & toUgly, 
to himself, and to the whole bla sare e& d world: 

“T’masonvagun! He’s wena =a wn2’tum 
dawg!” 

A revelation, however, we Erach Cov- 
punst Green failed to menticem a when 2t 
ast, the beast close beside= him, he 
crawled to the cars and sm eagogeled Ole 
Ugly once more into his cage=——— but into 
that side which a partition dm ~~ acted from 
beasts with which he was new «=e _ again (0 
associate. A revelation which E-= < ms mmpat 
the next day to only one power son! 
menagerie superintendent—a«<— om 
by various other revelations, 2 @& whe ai 
superintendent grinned’ broacl By -_ a 
lations which led to three week= == eee 
happenings in secret, a bor- m= Ow S 


with gold braid on it, and ee oe highly 


er this of 


ratching 
any-y-y other canvas. A girl = > ‘lintol 
with startled eyes—with a stra = ® cam and 2 
admiration in them. Then a Ris of 2 


striped beast that did the = =*®< uncet 
faithful canine, while the a oe a 

dilated upon the history, 2 = wen Vul 
eccentricities of the genus Hl => 


cary 
garis, and while a proud man =~ * ee his 
gauntlets protruding slightly” __— ssed #0 
gold-braided coat sleeves, guc ™*™ 
grinned—and grinned. By ad 


By and by, the act was ove= E-~s 
by, the band played the “Sta ™ a achrouth 
aepal andt : eer floo sie i, 
the menagerie, homeward bow ey orp 
side of the big top, stood <2 , 
Green, all freckled and red —" ie 
athnill, waiting for a bright-ew~ “<“g y 
coming from her change of wa © “_s¢ 
had accepted his stammered ix ®* ~ 
sort o’ mosey down-town an™ 
cream sody! 
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“a ott of friendships” 


IKE rare gifts, friends have entered your life 
| to brighten it and add to the joy of living. 


: ; OUR life 1s a story of friendships. Each 


friendship has, in some subtle, uncon- 
scious way, changed you, enlarged your 
vision, increased your happiness. How near, 
how infinitely precious these friendships are! 


Your old-time friends are bound to you 
with links of understanding and affection. 
For them you wish fun, pleasure, good for- 
tune, happiness—everything that is good. 
And best of all—you want your new friends 
to know your old ones. 


Of all the friends you have made during 
the past year, some of the most exhilarating 
have come to you through your American 
Magazine. Here, you have met many 
leadits of thought and action—men and 
women who have been through the fire and 
now give you the benefit of all the lessons life 
has taught them. 


Can you think of a finer gift to send to your 
friends—to some particular friend—this 
Christmas than a gift of friendships, The 
American Magazine? Can you come nearer 
showing your understanding, your interest 
than by giving a gift that has proved of such 
value in your own life? 


When you send your friend The American 
Magazine it will be like crossing his threshold 
with new and wholesome friends. As if you 
might say, ‘I am sending you from my heart 
a gift of Friendships. They will speak to you 
as I would like to speak. 


“Their intimate, personal stories will 
thrill you even. as they have thrilled me. 
They will tell you more of the eternal wonder 
of fricndship—how it lives in your dreams 


and hopes and aspirations till the splendor of 
realization comes. 


“IT am sending you, also, humorists who 


, will make your house ring with merriment 


and America’s greatest writers to entertain 
you with their fic stories of adventure, love 
and romance. 

“It is a gift of friendships from a friend 
who wishes you every success and happiness 
in the coming year.”’ 

And The American Magazine as your 
Christmas gift comes to your friend not once 
only but steadily all through the year, each 
month a pleasant reminder of your happy 
Christmas thought. 


Each friend to whom you send this gift of 
friendships will receive a beautiful Christmas 
card in glowing Christmas colors. It will 
announce that you have instructed us to send 
him The American Magazine for a whole year. 


Your own renewal alone costs $2.50 a 
year. But at this season—only during 


~ December—we can offer you a special Christ- 


mas price. You can order your own renewal 
and one Christmas gift subscription, both for 
only $4.00. And you simply add $2.00 for 
each additional gift subscription. 


If 7 or any friend you select should 
already be a subscriber, the new subscription 
will start only when the present one expircs. 
But we shall send the Christmas card just 
the same. 


Send in your order now. The holiday 
season will soon be here. And you want your 
friends to receive the announcement of your 
gift, in their Holiday mail. So fill in the 
coupon and mail it back to us to-day. 


Sign this coupon and mail it to-day 


« THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Department 659, Springfield, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
I enclose $4.00 to pay for two subscriptions to The American Magazine, one year cach, thus saving me $1.00. 


Renew my subscription to The American Magazine for 
one ycar. 


Send The American Magazine for one year (and the 
Christmas gift announcement card) to 


Amer. Dep. 659 
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everyone 
but mother 
-> +a Locktite 


That’s the answer to the eternal Christ- 
mas problem of what to get. The Locktite 
Cigarette Case, new this year, for the 
cigarette smoker. Ic holds a full package 
re twenty and keeps them firm and 
straight. Your choice of several different 
leathers. 
And for the pipe smoker, the Locktite 
Tobacco Pouch, packed in a handsome 
ift box. Rubber or oil-silk lined, in a 
range of leathers. You can’t go wrong 
on either one. Do your Christmas shop- 
ping today by getting as many as you 
need—sold wherever smokers’ accessories 
are sold. 


F. S. MILLS CO., INC. 
GLOVERSVILLE » - NEWYORK 


$1.00 


and 


REO. Y. BO. PAT. OFF. 
TOBACCO POUCH 
Locktite Tobacco Pouches in a full 
range of leathers $1.00 and up. 


The Strangest Stories I Have Ever Heard 


(Continued from page 61) 


condition than they had at first thought, 
its sunken floor, gaping roof, and crum- 
bling columns bearing mute witness to the 
stress of thirty centuries. They ate the 
supper they had brought with them, spread 
their blankets on the marble floor and 
were soon asleep. 

It must have been well on toward 
midnight when Sinful, who had removed 
his shoes, was suddenly awakened by a 
sharp pain in his foot, as though it were 
being pierced by twin rows of red-hot 
needles. A huge gray ship’s rat, plainly 
visible in the white moonlight which now 
flooded the interior of the temple, was 
clinging to his instep, its teeth sunk deep 
into the flesh. Almost at the same moment 
Mrs. Norton sprang to her feet with a 
shriek of fright and pain, an enormous rat 
hanging to her shoulder. As young 
Norton, half awake, sought to ascertain 
the cause of the commotion, two rats set 
their fangs in his bare arm and another 
attempted to reach his throat. And from 
the recesses of the temple other rats 
appeared, swarms of them. 

At first, Peck took the affair as a joke, 
for ship’s rats, though they will some- 
times attack a sleeping man, are timid 
creatures at heart and can easily be 
frightened away. But these rodents were 
different. Instead of running away, they 
attacked the three explorers ferociously, 
leaping upon them like angry terriers. 
Mrs. Norton sank to the ground in a 
faint, and in an instant a score of the re- 
pulsive creatures were upon her. 

“We'd best be clearing out of here!” 
Peck warned. 

As the two men stumbled down the 
rocky slope, supporting their companion 
between them, the rats, apparentl 
crazed by the taste and smell of blood, 
sought repeatedly to attack them, so that 
they were compelled to halt from time to 
time and drive off their assailants with 
sticks and stones. And when they gained 
the beach the schooner was not to be seen! 
The mate had obeyed Peck’s injunction to 
keep well off shore during the night. 


Y THIS time the rats had increased 

in number, until there was a veritable 
army of them. Pairs of little evil eyes 
lowed from the shadows cast by the 
boulders: and now and then a lean gray 
shape scuttled across the open spots 
lighted by the moon. 

After bathing their smarting wounds in 
the salt water, the three spent a sleepless 
night by the edge of the sea. When the 
rodents became overbold the men drove 
them back with volleys of stones. When 
the boat’s crew rowed ashore at daybreak 
they found awaiting them on the strand 
two haggard men and an utterly exhausted 
woman, the limbs of all three covered with 
raw wounds. 

After breakfast, Peck, Norton, and a 

arty of sailors made the circuit of the 
island. On the other side they discovered, 
piled on a rocky ledge, but a few score 
yards off shore, the wreck of a sailing 
vessel, which, according to the sailors, had 
once been loaded with grain. It had 
evidently been there for yearso {Grain 


ships are usually infested with rats, and 
this one presumably had been no excep- 
tion. When every particle of grain had 
been devoured the rats went ashore, only 
to find themselves on an_ uninhabited 
island. Though multiplying rapidly, there 
was nothing for them, save a few stunted 
trees, in the way of food. Consequently, 
when the trio of explorers landed, the 
swarms of starving rats had been goaded 
by hunger to a state of ferocity. 

“What is the name of your island?”’ I 
asked Mrs. Norton when she had finished 
her story. 

“It has no name, so far as we know,” 
she answered, with a little shiver. ‘‘ But 
we Shall always call it the Island of Rats.” 


NE of the most curious stories I have 

ever heard was told me over our cigars 
one evening, in the garden of his beautiful 
home at Topsfield, Massachusetts, by one 
of the closest friends I have ever had, the 
late Willard Emery, who, until his death 
two or three years ago, was a prominent 
architect in Boston. It is a story with a 
question mark at the end, neither I nor 
anyone to whom I have repeated it being 
able to advance a satisfactory solution. 

At about the time of the Agadir inci- 
dent, when a general European war 
seemed on the point of breaking out over 
the thorny question of Morocco, Mr. and 
Mrs. Emery were traveling abroad. On 
the morning that the London papers 
appeared with startling headlines announc- 
ing the mobilization of the British fleet, 
they started from London for Paris. As 
Emery, a tall, strikingly handsome man, 
was registering his luggage at Euston 
Station, he was approached by a well- 
dressed person, evidently a foreigner, 
whom he had noticed pacing up and dont 
as though anxiously awaiting someone. 

‘*Pardon me, sir,” said the man, whose 
manner was noticeably nervous, drawing 
Emery a little to one side, ‘‘ but aren’t you 
an American?” 

66 Yes. 99 

“And you are going through to Paris?” 

al | am. 9? 

“Then I have a favor to ask of you,” 
said the stranger, glancing over his shoul- 
der to make sure that he could not 
be overheard. ‘‘Would you have the kind- 
ness to post this letter for me as soon as 
you reach Paris?” 

And, taking advantage of a moment 
when no one was in their vicinity, he 
thrust into Emery’s hand a bulky envelope 
of blue linen, such as is commonly used in 
Europe for official communications. It 
was sealed with a large splotch of red wax. 

Surely,” said the American good- 
naturedly. ‘No trouble at all.” 

As the man turned away after a mut- 
tered word of thanks, Emery, about to 
drop the envelope in his pocket, chanced 
to glance at the superscription. To his 
surprise, it was directed not to a conte 
nental address but to a street and number 
in the Soho district of London. A man 
who had seen much of the world, his 
suspicions were aroused in an instant. He 
overtook the mysterious stranger just as 
hel wasJeaving the station. 


VER at the factory they told me 

that the sales of Sweet Caporal 

Cigarettes had been mounting 

up steadily here of late. There 

was no unusual stimulation in 

the way of a special advertising campaign. 
But sales had grown larger and still larger. 
They are growing while you are reading 
this. More Sweet Caporals are being sold 
today than were sold yesterday, more will 
be sold tomorrow than were sold today. 


This condition 
applies to the re- 
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Ac- 
cording to expert opinion there can be 
but one explanation to account for so 
spontaneous and unforced a ground- 
swell in the demand for a brand which 
has been a standard and a staple for 
forty-seven years. 


tailers all over the United States. 


that has ne 
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By Irvin S. Cobb 


The answer is that an increasing num- 
ber of cigarette smokers in America are 
turning to the crusty natural blend that 
suited their fathers and their grandfathers 
who bought Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 
before them, a blend of selected Virginia 
tobacco, made into cigarettes by a process 
which has never been changed, with the 
purest of Vermont maple sugar for its 
savoring, and positively nothing else. 


Perhaps you have noticed that part of 


ask Grandad 
_ the knows 


The best smokes be ever had were 
I 
“Sweet Caps” 
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the trademark of Sweet Caporals is a blaz- 
ing sun. That trademark is historic. It 
appeared on the first package of Sweet 
Caporals that was manufactured back in 
1878. No matter 
whether you buy 


\ the package of 12 

Sweet Caporals 
> 

for ten cents, or 

the package of 20 


\ 


Sweet Caporals for fifteen cents, you’ ll 
find that same ancient and honorable 
device upon it. Here is one sun that has 
never set or sunk in forty-seven years and 
is rising higher now than it ever rose be- 
fore. Youcan’t get away from an argu- 
ment that speaks for itself. 


Sweet Caporal, to my way of thinking, 
is that kind of cigarette. It speaks for it- 
self. And it’s speaking louder allthe time. 


Thank you. Dirt, 


P. S. —Lewrite an article like this every once ina while, 
W atch forthe next. Ihave declined propositionsto turn out 
advertisements for various manufactured articles because 
Lfeel [merely would be ahired hand, exploiting this, that 
or the other thing for so much aword. But I reached for 
this opportunity. I knew I could put my heart in it— 
could with sincerity endorse thearticle I was praising. 


Makes any 
sewing machine 
AN ELECTRIC 


Tom T run the sewing machine with your feet. 

Let electricity do it! This marvelous little motor 
(patented) will now make your old sewing machine 
as speedy and easy to operate as the latest electric 
models. Merely place it 
nextto the hand wheel. 
That's all; done in a second, 
No tvols or screws or belts. 
Then sew all you want, the 
new healthful way, without 
working your feet. Fast or 
| slow, controlled by light 
| pressure of your toe on the 
Speed Pedal. At a cost for 
electricity of less than one 
cent an hour. Besides, the 
same motor with its attach- 
ments (at slight extra cost) mixes cake batter, whips 
cream, polishes silver, sharpens knives, and makes a 
speedy fan. 


Polishes 


Sharpens se 


Mixes Cake 

Sold under Money-Back Guarantee by Electrical, 

Hardware, Department, and Sewing Machine Stores. 
Folders on request 


Hamilton Beach 


‘Home Motor 


Hamittton Beacu Mrc. Co., Racine, Wis. 


x 
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“Look here,” he said, plucking him by 
the sleeve. “‘There’s something about 
this business that I don’t like. This letter 
has a London address. Why don’t you 
post it here?” 

“Well, if you must know,” answered 
the other, very ill at ease, “I’m in do- 
mestic difficulties. My wife thinks that 
I’m traveling on the Continent. That’s 
why I want the letter to have a Paris 
postmark.” 

“IT may look easy,” said the American 
bluntly; “but I’m not as easy as all that.” 

The stranger clutched Emery’s arm. 
His face had suddenly gone hits and 
beads of sweat were standing on_ his 
forehead. 

“Listen,” he said insistently, in a voice 
not much above a whisper. “I'll be 
frank with you. This is a matter of life 
and death. The very gravest interests are 
involved. This letter must be posted to- 
night from Paris. And I’ll be glad to pay 
you well for your trouble. I'll give you 
ten pounds to drop it in a Paris post box.” 

«Nothing doing,” Emery said bruskly, 
turning away. 

But the man followed him onto the 
departure platform. 

“FIL give you twenty pounds,” he 
urged... “thirty...” 

Ignoring the fellow’s low-voiced impor- 
tunities, Emery swung himself aboard the 
triin and joined his wife in their compart- 
ment, of which, as it happened, they were 
the only occupants. 

“Take your places!” bawled the guard. 

As the train moved slowly out of the 
station, gathering headway with every 
revolution of the wheels, something came 
sailing through the open window of the 
Emerys’ compartment and landed on the 
seat. It was the blue envelope. Fastened 
to it by an elastic band were four ten- 
pound Bank of England notes. 

Emery had the instinctive aversion of 
most Americans to becoming entangled in 
what might prove to be a criminal affair, 


and, moreover, his anger had been aroused — 


by the fellow’s persistence. 

Leaning from the window, he saw the 
man of mystery standing on the platform, 
his eyes fixed on the now rapidly moving 
train. With a quick twist of the wrist 
I;mery sent the heavy envelope and its 
attached bank notes whirling toward him. 
It landed on the platform, almost at the 
man’s feet.. He snatched it up, thrust it 
into an inner. pocket, and made off. 

What was the solution of the mystery? 
Fimery never learned, though some days 
later he read in the Paris papers that 
secret naval plans of great importance had 
been stolen from the British Admiralty. 


ANAMA, like Singapore, Zanzibar, and 

Constantinople, is famous among travel- 
ers as a clearing-house for strange and in- 
teresting stories. Like them, it stands at 
one of the world’s cross-roads and through 
it pass, sooner or later, nearly everyone 
who is going to or returning from the Far 
Places. A favorite spot for these brethren 
of the restless feet to forgather is the 
terrace of the Century Club, which stands 
afew yardsacross the international bound- 
ary line from the Tivoh Hotel, for the 
Canal Zone, being American territory, IS 
dry, whereas the Republic of. Panama 1s 
correspondingly wet. From sunset on-_ 
ward the tables ranged along the vine- 
clad terrace are crowded with sun-tanned 


men from the earth’s four comes—p 
way builders, mining engineers, planter, 
traders, gun-runners, military, nava) aj 
diplomatic ofhcers. The story I have g 
mind was told me by one of the latte. 

We were lounging in the big cane chair, 
when a slender, furtive-eyed young fells 
evidently a Latin-Amencan, paused }s 
side us and, assuring himself that he x3 
not observed by others, placed on the 
table between us-a_ small wooden hor 
Within, resting on a bed of cotton voi, 
was an object about the size of a in. 
fruit, but rather more elongated, a ditt 
brown in color and apparently made of 
leather, or wood. 

I picked it up to examine it more ches, 
only to drop it again abruptly—forit ws 
a human head! At least it was a human 
head in everything save its size, as lifelte 
as though it had been severed that mon- 
ing. But by some process it had bes 
reduced to a mere fraction of its onged 
size, without, however, the shghtex 
wrinkling of the skin or distortion of tx 
features. 

“It’s a shrunken head,” my compana 
remarked casually. ‘They come fromt!: 
Peruvian hinterland, from the wild count: 
at the foot of the Cordilleras. In mos 
these West Coast countries it’s a pou 
offense to sell or even possess one. Cem 
of the Indian tribes produce them by wx 
secret process—some claim that t 
shrinking is done by immersion in bx 
sand—but no one really knows.” 

He exchanged a few words in Span 
with the owner of the grisly object. 

“He says he bought it from an Ind: 
in the interior of Peru,” he translate 
‘He is asking four hundred pesss {ci ~ 
as it is an unusually fine specimen. bet: 
you want it [ can probably get 1°: 
considerably less.” 

I declined to avail myself of the of7+ 
tunity. . 


“YP HAT reminds me of a curous => 
dent which happened when ] was: 
tioned in Lima,” my companion remark 
when the South American had taket’3 
departure. ‘In those days—it wasbest 
the war—there was a young attache at" 
German Legation who was tremendi 
keen about these shrunken heads ~ 
collected them as. other men &” 
porcelains or coins. He seemed to -: 
plenty of money, and he boughtevst * 
that was offered him. His rooms **: 
hlled with them. A queer-looking «= 
very nearsighted, with a great scat 2" ~ 
his face—a souvenir of his Heide 
days, I fancy—and the brightest re’: 
ou ever saw, which he wore e"/ 
ike so many Germans. 

“He was of a scientihe tum «> 
with an insatiable curiosity about «- 
thing. I’ve seen him sit for hours :* 
lating on the method by whrh*- 
heads are shrunken. In fact, it beci:- 
obsession with him. After he had te 
Lima about a year, he told us ane *- 
that he had obtained a month’ k-- 
absence, and was going to spend **! 
in the Indian country, where thee 
come from, in the hope that he o<: ” 
cover the secret of how they are so 
We warned him that he was ai 
life in his hands, but he just she: 
shoulders and said he wasn't afrz- 

“Well, the month slipped by = | 
didn’t showup. Another fortmg2! - 
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VERY boy wants a typewriter and 
sooner or later, in college or busi- 
ness, must be able to use one. 


This latest Corona is just like all the 
standard office machines in the matter 
of operation, capacity and quality of 
work. It has the same keyboard, takes 
the same size stationery—but is not 
so big and heavy. 


Invest $60 in your son’s future! Get 
him this fine typewriter for Christ- 
mas. If “Corona” isn’t listed in your 
phone book, write us. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
102 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


(ive your boy 
a Corona for Christmas 
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Science Discovers 
the Secret of 


Caruso’s 
Wonderful Voice 


Why ¢s i that the humble peasant boy of Italy 
became the greatest singer of all time? This dia- 
gram of his throat witli show you. Caruso’s mare 
celous tolce was due to a superb dereclopmeni of 
his Hyo-Glossus muscle. Your Hyo-Glossus 
muscle can be dereloped, too! A good voice can be 
made better —a weak rotce become strong—a lost 
wotce restored —stammering and stuttering cured. 
Science wll help you. 


Your voice can be 
improved 100% 


A few very fortunate persons—like the late 
Caruso—are born with the ability to sing 
well. But even Caruso had to develop his 
Hyo-Glossus muscle before his voice was 
perfect. You can develop a beautiful singing 
or speaking voice if your Hyo-Glossus muscle 
is strengthened by correct training. Pro- 
fessor eucbiinger A. M.—famous in the 
music centers of Europe for his success in 
training famous Opera Singers — discovered 
the secret of the -o-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific research 
and finally perfected a system of voice train- 
ing that will develop your Hyo-Glossus 
muscle by simple, silent exercises right in 
your own home. The Perfect Voice Institute 
guarantees that Professor Feuchtinger's 
method will improve your voice 100¢%. You 
are to be your own judge—if your voice is 
not improved 100% in your own opinion, we 
will refund your money. 


Grand Opera Stars 
His Students 


Hundreds of famous singers have studied Physical 
Voice Culture. Over 10,000 happy pupil have 
received the benefits of his wonderful train- 
ing. You do not know the possibilities of your 
voice. If you want to sing—but lack the proper 
training becuuse you have not the time nor meuns 
to study—here is your chance. You can now train 
your volce at a very small cost in the privacy of 
your own home. : 


If you want to improve your speaking volce—if 
you stammer or stutter — Professor Feuchtlinger 
will belp you. 


Inspiring New Book 
FREE 


You will do yourself a great and lasting good by 
studying the new book “Physical Voice Culture.” 
It may be the first step in your career. Do not 
delay. Mail the coupon today. 


Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 11-89, Chicago 


Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 11-89, Chicago 
Please send me FREE your new book ‘‘Physieal 
Voice Culture.” Thave put X opposite the subject 


that interests me must. TI ussume no obligations 
whatever. 


ovens Singing... . Speaking. ... .Stammering. ... . Weak Voice 


Address a 2 eee 


and the German minister began to get 
anxious about him. After a while the 
legation made such a row over his dis- 
appearance that the Government ordered 
an investigation; but it didn’t amount to 
anything, for the Peruvian law doesn’t run 
in the Indian country. So finally we con- 
cluded that he had been drowned, or had 
died of fever, or been killed by Indians, 
and let it go at that. 

‘But now comes the bizarre part of my 
story. About a year after his disappear- 
ance, an Indian from one of the up-country 
tribes came into Lima. He was selling 
curiosities, as some of them do. Someone 
sent him round to the German Legation, 
and the minister, who was a keen collector 
of native junk, had the fellow brought in. 
After he had displayed his other wares he 
produced a leather sack with a draw- 
string. He pulled it open and out rolled 
on the minister’s desk a shrunken human 
head—the head of a white man—a white 
man with a long scar across one cheek and 
bristling red hair that was almost ver- 
milion!” 


ESPITE his name, Major Guy Boschke 

is a Californian. Were you to ask him 
his business he would probably reply that 
he was a consulting engineer; but he might 
well be the original of John Clay, in 
Richard Harding Davis’s ‘‘Soldiers of 
Fortune,” for he has led the most adven- 
turous life of any man I know. 

Prior to the Great War, while living in 
Santiago de Chile, rumors reached him of 
important gold discoveries on the upper 
Maranon, a great, mysterious river which, 
rising on the eastern slope of the Peruvian 
Cordilleras, bursts through the defile of 
the Pongo de Manseriche, and, after 
winding fot hundreds of miles through the 
dense tropical forests of the Montana, 
eventually crosses the Brazilian frontier. 
It has long been believed in South America 
that it was from this remote region that 
the Incas obtained their enormous stores 
of gold, and Boschke realized that, could 
he find these fabulous deposits, his fortune 
was made. 

By railway and pack train Boschke 
transported his modest outht to a small 
Peruvian frontier town on the headwaters 
of the Maranon, where he organized his 
expedition, consisting of half-a-dozen 
Indians who claimed to be familiar with 
the wild country to the eastward. Under 
his direction the Indians built a raft, 
aboard which the little party set out a few 
days later on their perilous quest for gold. 

For day after day they floated down the 
mighty river, between solid walls of 
tropical vegetation. Monkeys chattered 
in the tree tops, huge snakes slipped 
through the tangled undergrowth, birds of 
gorgeous plumage flashed from hmb to 
hmnk. 

Toward twilight on the twelfth day 
there came to their ears, from somewhere 
in the forest before them, a low, monoto- 
nous drone, as Boschke expressed it, like 
the hum of a million sewing machines. 
The sound steadily rl in volume 
until, rounding a sharp bend, the explor- 
ers discovered with terrifying abruptness 
whence it came. For not a quarter of a 
mile ahead, the river hurtled over a 
rocky ledge, scarcely lower than that 
which forms the Horseshoe Fall at Mi- 
agara, to lose itself in a smother of;spume 
and spray. 


They had come upon the fall so unex- 
pectedly, the current had become so swift, 
that it was impossible to beach the raft. 
Realizing their peril, the Indians lost not 
an instant in leaping overboard and, 
though the river was now flowing like a 
mill-race, succeeded in battling their way 
to shore. Boschke, encumbered by 
breeches and heavy field boots, realized 
that he would stand small chance of 
winning to safety in those angry waters. 

But a few yards ahead a great tree stood 
close beside the bank, one of its lower 
limbs projecting almost horizontally over 
the rushing river. Throwing his whole 
weight against the sweep which served as 
a rudder, he succeeded in swerving the 
raft toward the shore. As it swept be- 
neath the tree, like a boat going under 
a bridge, Boschke, pausing only to snatch 
up a heavy machete which lay at his feet, 
sprang for the overhanging limb, caught 
it, and drew himself to safety as the raft 
swept from beneath his feet and disap- 
peared over the brink. 

Crawling along the limb, he descended 
to the ground, where he was_ shortly 
joined by his Indians. 

But, though alive and uninjured, they 
were in a most desperate situation. 
Without food, or weapons, they were in 
the heart of a tropical forest, in a region 
reputed to be inhabited by head-hunters, 
half a thousand miles in a straight line 
from the fringes of civilization. They 
made a camp of sorts by the river bank. 
and, exhausted by exertions, Boschke 
almost instantly fell asleep. He was 
awakened by the sun in his eyes to find 
himself alone. His Indians, doubtless 
feeling that their situation was desperate 
enough without being hampered by a 
white man, had silently decamped during 
the night. 

The only cheering aspect of his plight, 
Boschke remarked in Alne me the story, 
was that he possessed a stout pair of boots 
and the machete. He realized that his 
only hope lay in making his way up the 
river to the eign village from which 
he had started—a six-weeks journey on 
foot, even under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 


HAYING no gun, he sought his food in 
the river. True, he had no hook or line 
and no materials wherewith to make them. 
but by lashing his machete with creepers 
to the end of a length of bamboo, he 
succeeded in improvising a rude fish spear. 
By midday he had enough fish for a meal. 
Then came the problem of cooking them, 
for his matches had disappeared with the 
raft. 

He had seen Indians make a fire by 
rubbing two sticks together and, though 
he had never tried it, he was familiar with 
the process. It is by no means easy, how- 
ever, and he spent several hours vigor- 
ously rubbing various kinds of wood to 
gether before his tinder sprang into flame. 
He realized that he could not go through 
this tedious performance daily; that he 
must devise some means of carrying his 
fre with him. So trom the clay of the 
river bank he fashioned a rude bowl, 
which he carried slung over his shoulder 
by a creeper. In this zceptacle he bore 
glowing embers, which he nursed as 
assiduously as the Greek priestesses tended 
the(eternal)flame. Thus equipped, he set 
out on his long trek to the westward with 
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when » floors are finished with Ol "CHloor Varnish 


Where floors are finished with ““61’’ 
Floor Varnish, accidents not only be- 
come incidents but floor cares almost 
cease to exist. No attention is necessary 
for years, other than ordinary cleaning. 


*“61’’ Floor Varnish is so durable, 
tough, elastic and resistant to abrasion 
that the dropping of heavy articles, the 
moving of furniture and the pounding 
of countless heels donot mar its smooth, 
beautiful luster. 


That is why we say, ‘Test it with 
a hammer — you may dent the wood 
but the varnish won’t crack.’’ 


As for being waterproof — ‘‘61’’ is 
so resistant to water and other liquids, 
hot or cold, that for years, little men- 
tion has been made of this inherent 


chafacteristic. ““61’’ Floor Varnish will 
not turn white and the old-fashioned 
woman who wants to be sure the floor 
is clean, may if she wishes, scrub it with 
soap and water to her heart’s content. 


““61’’ Floor Varnish is available in 
Clear Gloss, six woodstain colors and 
the popular Dull Finish. 

Send for Free Sample Panel 
finished with “‘61’’ Floor Varnish, 
Color Card and names of local dealers. 
Try the ‘‘hammer test’’ on the panel! 

Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish 


Product fatls to give satisfaction you may have 
your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Pratr & LAMBERT-INC., 61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


In Canada: 


3 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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Doubles 
_ His Salary! 


Why Accountancy Training Pays 


**I say without boasting, and simply as a 
statement of fact,’’ writes E. G. Wilhelm, 
a Pennsylvania man, ‘‘that I have earned 
more than fifty times the cost of my LaSalle 
training, in special accounting work, since 
taking it up; and in addition, my regular 
income, or salary, has increased approxi- 
mately 125 per cent.’* —Not an unusual 
report from a LaSalle-trained man. During 
only six months’ time as many as 1,248 
LaSalle members reported definite salary- 
increases totalling $1,399,507, an average 
increase per man of 89 per cent. With men 
who are seriously pursuing the LaSalle 
‘galary-doubling plan, promotion is the rule— 
not the exception. 


- ‘You Have the Same 
| Good Opportunity 


Is it worth two cents and two minutes of 
your time to learn in detail of the oppor- 
‘tunities that would be yours in the field of 
Accountancy? 

- All this information, together with an out- 
line of the steps by which you may quickly 
fit: yourself to take advantage of such op- 
portunities, is clearly set forth in LaSalle’s 
64-page book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession 
-that Pays,’’ a book of invaluable assistance 
to the man who is seriously considering 
_ Accountancy as a career. 

The coupon will bring it to you without 

the slightest obligation, and with it details 
e 


inspiring testimony of men still in their 
twenties and early thirties who have broken 
away from the low-pay ranks and today are 
expert accountants—with incomes ranging 
from $3,000 to $10,000, $15,000, $20,000 a year. 
Your start toward a bigger salary ts as 
near you as the point of your pencil. For 
the sake of a brighter future—ACT. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 1233-HR Chicago 
I would welcome copy of ‘‘ Accountancy, 
the Profession that Pays,’’ also a copy of 


**Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all with- 
out obligation. 


OHigher Accountancy 
Training for postions as Auditor, Comp- 
Certified 


troller, Public Accountant, 
t Accountant, etc. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities 


LaSalle opens the way to success in every important field 
of business. If more interested in one of the fields indi- 
eated below, check here: 


OBusiness Management (Modern Business Corre- 
O Modern Salesmanchip s phat and Exectice 
Grate Management” OSledera Forrmanship 
O Railway Station Man- OPersonnel and Employ- 
agement ment Management 


OLaw-— Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
Olndustrial Management 
O Factory Management 
OBenking and Finance 


OExpert Bookkeeping 
OC. P. A. Coaching 

O Business English 
OCommercial Spanish 
DO Effective Speaking 
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the river for his guide. Several times he 
was compelled to swim small tributary 
streams; but he preserved his precious fire 
by tying the bowl to his head. In a month 
it went out only twice. 

As the days passed, what with the 
terrific heat, intermittent attacks of fever, 
and lack of proper food, he steadily grew 
weaker. At length came a day when he 
realized that his strength would not hold 
out much longer; that his only hope lay in 
abandoning the river, with its countless 
turnings, and striking straight through the 
jungle in the direction of the setting sun. 
But this meant leaving behind him the 
hsh, which thus far had served as his 
only food. If he was to get through he 
He devise some substitute for his fish 

let. 


NOW: thereislittle gamein the Montana, 
unless one counts as game the innumer- 
able monkeys, which had chattered mock- 
ingly at the haggard white man from the 
branches overhead. Sometimes, animated 
by simian curiosity, they had followed him 
for miles. If he could devise some means 
of killing them his food supply would be 
assured. He had tried to kill them with 
an improvised bow and arrow, and again 
by using his machete as a javelin, but 
ats without success. At times their 
proximity, their ceaseless chatter, tor- 
mented the famished, fever-stricken man 
until it seemed as though he would go 
insane. 

But finally a plan for outwitting the 
simians shaped itself in his mind. It owed 
its inception in part to their tendency to 
imitate his every movement—they even 
rubbed sticks together in an attempt to 
copy his method of making fire—and to the 
recollection of a story he had heard in his 
boyhood of the monkey that had thrust 
its paw into a sugar bowl and could not 
release itself because it would not relax its 
grasp on the sugar. 

Cutting with his machete a long vine, he 
trimmed and scraped the creeper until it 
was as supple as a rope and as strong. His 
Next step was to make a running noose in 
the end. Then, selecting for the scene of 
his experiment an open glade in the forest, 
he secured one end of his improvised 
lariat to a tree. Squatting on the ground, 


he thrust his arm into the slip-noose, drew 
it taut and, opéring the noose, went 
through the performance again and yet 
again, taking care that the simian spec- 
tators overhead should have an unob- 
structed view of the proceeding. This 
strange rehearsal, on the success of which 
depended a man’s life, continued for. two 
hours, the monkeys watching every 
movement intently. At length, convinced 
that they had learned their lesson if they 
were to learn it at all, Boschke opened the 
slip-noose, spread it invitingly upon the 
ground and, with an assumed nonchalance 
which he was far from feeling strolled away. 

He had not taken fifty paces, however, 
before the largest of the monkeys swung 
himself to the ground and slipped his paw 
into the noose, precisely as Boschke had 
done. But there the imitation ended, for 
no sooner did the monkey feel the noose 
tighten upon its wrist than he made 
frantic efforts to break away, which only 
resulted in drawing the noose tighter. As 
may be imagined, Boschke lost no time in 
dispatching the animal with his machete— 
and that night sat down to the first satis- 
fying meal he had had in weeks. 

By this ingemious expedient he succeeded 
in capturing several more monkeys, 
“jerking” the meat, Indian fashion, in 
the sun. In two or three days he had 
accumulated a sufficient supply of dried 
monkey meat to keep him alive on his 
march through the jungle; and with a full 
stomach had come renewed courage and 
vigor. 


A FORTNIGHT later there stumbled 
into an Indian village on the head- 
waters of the Maranon a gaunt, fever- 
stricken white man, clad in fluttering rags. 
long of hair and beard, and his. skin 
tanned tothe color of amuch-smoked meer- 
schaum. He presented so wild a figure, 2s 
he leaned unsteadily on his long-bladed 
spear, that the Indian children ran from 
him in terror. It was Guy Boschke, back 
from his quest for the Inca gold. His 
Indian companions were never heard from 
again; but the white man whom they had 
abandoned in the jungle, thanks to his 
iron determination and Yankee ingenuity, 
returned to tell one of the strangest stories 
T have ever heard. 


The Strangest Story I Ever Heard 


Prize Contest Announcement 


OU may never have traveled over 

the:world, as Colonel Powell has, and 
vour life may have seemed to you a rather 
humdrum affair. But the chances are that, 
at some time or other, vou have heard a 
true story just as remarkable-as any that 
Colonel Powell relates. It may have been 
toldjto you by your grandfather, who 
fought Indians on the plains in the days of 
the’49 gold rush; it may have been brought 
back from foreign lands -by some friend; 
or it may be an amazing occurrence that 
happened to your next-door neighbor in 
the course of his everyday routine. 
~ Ts ita ghost story?) A mysterious crime? 
An account of hidden treasure? A psychic 
experience? An amazing coincidence? 
A> marrow escape? A prophettc dream? 
The discovery of a lost object? Phe form- 


“ine of an- extraordinary frendshipfa-Or, 


is it something different from any of 
these? The only stipulation is that it 
must be a story which you have every 
reason to believe ts true. 

For the best letter of not more than 
four hundred words we offer the following 
prizes: $30, hrst prize; $20, second pnt: 
#10, third prize. Competition closes 
December 20th. Winning letters will 
appear in the March issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAS 
MaGazine, 250 Park Ave.. New York. 

Contributions to this contest, and anv 
enclosures, cannot be returned, so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter 


-and of any’ enclosures, if you want to 


preserve them. Manuscripts and i- 
quiries not connected with the contest 
must be sentiunder separate cover to the 
Editor of “PHE-AMERICAN “M AGazine. 
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OME people take for granted 
that a small wrist watch will 
not keep time. 


If it is a Bulova, it will. Even the 
tiniest BULOVA, made to grace a 
lady’s wrist, is scientifically “built 
to run” and guaranteed to kee 
time faithfully and dependably 
throughout the years. 


PRESIDENT 


14 kt. gold, handsomely 
17 jewel; radium dial 


14 kt. gold filled; 17 jewel 


carved; 
$X5.00 
$50.00 
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18 kt. solid white gold, hand carved; 
2 diamonds and 4 sapphires set in 
platinum; 17 jewel 
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“Wes” Sargent’s Boy 


the course, however, because I became 
interested in the University of Iowa, and 
transferred there. But before I finished 
the regular academic course at Iowa City 
I decided to take up the study of law, 
and switched again. After poniplenni the 
law course, I opened a law office in Sioux 
City. That was in rgor.” 

I wanted to know what tumed him to 
aw. 

“IT couldn’t tell you that,” he replied. 
“‘No one thing. A natural liking for it, I 
suppose. Many of our family have been 
lawyers. My cousin, John Garibaldi 
Sargent, is the present Attorney General 
of the United States.” 


R. SARGENT went on to tell about 

one of the earliest law cases he had to 
handle. As a law case it was only the 
merest incident, but as illustrating the 
forces that helped to make Fred Sargent 
what he is 1t 1s most significant. 

“I owe more than I can say,” he 
affirmed, ‘‘to the fine ideals by which my 
father lived and expected his family to 
live: hard work, thrift, fair dealing, and 
early hours. He was a constant example 
and inspiration. I know of few greater 
blessings than a father a boy can be 
hear ‘ly proud of. And one of the things I 
like :o remember is that, although he 
accumulated a good deal of property in his 
lifetime, he conducted himself so fairly 
in all of his dealings that he never had a 
lawsuit—except once. | 

“That once was interesting. I was 
barely settled in my new office at Sioux 
City when my father sent word that he 
had been sued by one of his tenants. He 
asked me to come to Akron and defend 
the case for him. It was one of my first 
lawsuits. 

“The tenant claimed that my father 
had promised to pay him for time spent 
in plowing the land, in case he failed to 
get a crop. As I well knew, my father 
never made such arrangements with 
tenants. But the man’s crop had failed, 
and, wanting to get some return for his 
labor, he sued for thirty dollars. The 
money he asked for did not matter to my 
father, but he was thoroughly disinclined 
to be held up. The case rested on the 
tenant’s word against his. : 

“T tried the case and managed to get a 
jury of pioneers. Uhey heard the evidence 
an were out only about five minutes, 
returning with a verdict for -mv father. 
I was curious to know how they arrived 
at their decision so quickly, and, taking 
one of them aside, a man named Fox, 1 
asked him about it. 

“Tl tell you how J decided,’ he said 
willingly. 

“Then he explained that, years before, 
he had been trying to pay off the mort- 
gage on a team of oxen he had bought, 
and in order to get the money he had 
contracted to sell his corn crop to my 
father at a stipulated price. However, he 
had only a hand-power corn sheller, and 
it took 
to shell it. He delivered a load at a time; 
as it was ready, and not until nearly 


spring was the contract fulfilled. In the 


him the better part of the winter’ 


(Continued from page 16) 


meantime, he had drawn only part of the 
money due him for the corn. After the 
final delivery, Mr. Fox said, he went to 
my father for the balance of his money 
and was handed a check; but the amount 
was considerably more than was due him. 
He called my father’s attention to what 
he thought was a mistake. ‘No,’ said my 
father, ‘there was no mistake.’ Mr. Fox 


then explained that, although they had 


agreed on a certain price at the time the 
contract was made, as the winter ad- 
vanced the price of corn had gone up and 
my father had credited his account, not 
with the. price called. for by the contract 
but with the market price at the time of 
delivery. The difference amounted to 
quite a sum. Aa ae 

“*Do you think, after that,’ Mr. Fox 
asked me, ‘I’d believe your father would 
tell a lie?’” pt 

That incident made a profound ‘im- 
pression on Fred Sargent. The memory 
of it, and of others like it, went with him 
at every step of his career. ' 

Continuing his narrative, Mr. Sargent 
said: 

‘I managed to get clients, good ones, 
in Sioux City, among whon, first or last, 
were many of the principal banks and 
business houses. And in 1905, four years 
after I began to practice, I was appointed 
attorney fk the Chicsre. St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Omaha Railway. This line, 
which most people call ‘the Omaha,’ is-a 
subsidiary of the Chicago and North 
Western. One year later I was asked to 
represent the Noreh Western also, in 
Iowa. This was the beginning of my con- 
nection with railroads.’ 


URING these years he was steadily 

building a reputation for honesty, 
hard work, and square dealing, just as his 
father had before him. There were people 
whom he scarcely knew, who yet knew 
and approved of him. This was shown in 
a striking way: Judge Frank C. Dillard, 
then vice president and general counsel 
of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway, was looking for a man to act as 
general attorney for the railroad for the 
entire state of Iowa, a position requiring 
great discretion and ability. Judge 
Dillard conducted his search for a man 
in a systematic and industrious way. He 
inquired among the general attorneys of 


“other .railroads; he asked lawyers and 


busingss men whom they could recom- 


-mend; he spoke to judges. Time after 


time the siiggestion he received was: 
“Why don’t you get Fred Sargent, of 
Sioux City?” 

And so in 1912, Mr. Sargent, consider- 
ably to his surprise, for he had never met 
the general counsel of the Rock Island, 
was invited to Chicago by Judge Dillard. 
Sargent was only thirty-fhve years old 
when he accepted the position the judge 
offered. Ele moved his headquarters to 
Des Moines; 

Here he made a notable record. Among 
other things, he brought about a vast re- 
duction in-the amount of litigation in 
which the Rock Island was involved. 


~ Wedd it,” he explained, “ byyadopt- 


ing a policy of investigating every case 
very throughly, getting all the evidence 
for both sides as nearly as we could, and 
acting accordingly. Many of the cases 
had to do with personal injuries, eighty 
per cent of the injured persons being 
employees of the road. 

“The old policy had been to fight most 
of these cases in the courts to the last 
ditch, regardless of merit. I made it a 
rule to find out whether the complaint, 
as nearly as we could tell, was just or un- 
just. If it was a case where the railroad 
clearly was to blame, we tried to make a 
fair settlement without a lawsuit; if, how- 
ever, the injury was plainly due to the 
carelessness of the individual, we never 


- made any settlement without a fight. 


“‘This new policy avoided a great deal 
of litigation, kept us from being imposed 
on, and saved money for the company, 
simply because we had the courage to get 
the facts and stand by them.” 

NE interesting case from those days 

1s typical, and shows how thoroughly 
Mr. Sargent investigated and prepared. 
_ “A certain man,” he said, ‘“‘brought a 
complaint against us for an injury he 
claimed to have received while in the rail- 
road company’s employ. I will call him 
Jones. He claimed he had been a fireman. 
At Faribault, Minnesota, Jones said, he 
had been shaking down the ashes in the 
engine boiler, when the handle of the 
shaker suddenly came off, causing him to 
fall and strike his back against an iron 
hook on the tender. The hook, he claimed, 
had pierced one of the vertebre of his 
spinal column, causing partial paralysis; 
and he said the doctors had informed him 
that a gradual atrophy of the muscles 
was setting in. If his claim was correct. 
the railroad was to blame for a faulty 
shaker handle, and owed Jones a settle- 
ment. 

“Our investigator visited him = and 
reported that he looked to be in the pink 
of health. Now, we were at pains to de- 
tect malingerers and show them up; there- 
fore we assigned an investigator to stick 
to Jones’s trail and see what happened. 

“Within a short time Jones got aboard 
a train and led our investigator to a town 
in western Nebraska. Here he went to a 
hotel and, unknown to him, our man reg- 
istered at the same place. A poster was 
prominently displayed in the lobby, an- 
nouncing a prize fight; and to the investi- 
gator it seemed that there was a marked 
resemblance between Jones, the supposed 
invalid, partially paralyzed, with atrophy 
of the muscles setting in, and one of the 
fighters who was bled to appear in the 
ring, though not u cer the name of Jones. 

‘‘So our man attended the prize fight. 
And, sure enough, Jones and the light- 
weight champion were one and the same. 
The investigator made photographs of 
Jones in action, featuring his back par- 
ticularly, and also secured some of the 
posters announcing the fight. 

“After this first appearance, Jones 
Went on to other cities. Our investigator 
trailed him alk over that part of the 
country) (gathering evidence along the 
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way. Finally, as the date set for the trial 
approached, Jones returned to Marion, 
Iowa, where the trial was to be held, and 
I went down there to try the case. 


“TENHINGS proceeded in the normal 

way. A jury was chosen, and the 
plaintiff's lawyers put his witnesses on the 
stand. There were three doctors. They 
testified without a hitch that the facts 
were as Jones claimed. 

“‘I suggested that it would be a good 
thing for the plaintiff to strip to the waist, 
so they aia the jurors understand 
more clearly the injury to his back. They 
agreed, and pointed out exactly what they 
said had happened, and was happening, 
and where. Nothing out of the way was 
visible to me, nor, Tehink, to the jurors, 
but the medical explanations were quite 
impressive. 

‘After this, Jones himself went on the 
stand. He made a good witness in his 
own behalf. The time came for me to 
cross-examine him. I moved slightl 
forward along the lawyers’ table one 
was fairly close to sone and he could see 
everything I did. I opened my portfolio 
and took out the prize-fghting posters and 
photographs. I held them up, pretending 
to arrange them mn the order [ wanted, but 
wanaced them in such a way that they 
were out of the jurors’ sight but in plain 
view of Jones. 

“At this point I addressed the judge, 
saying that the papers I had to arrange 
before cross-examining the witness were 

uite numerous, and suggested that a 
ve-minutes recess would be in order. 
The judge assented. 

“Jones left the witness stand and the 
room. When the recess period expired, 
he did not reappear. His lawyers searched 
but could not find him. He never re- 
turned, and never was seen again in 
Marion. He had caught enough of an 
inkling of the preparation I had made for 
him to know that his game was up! 

‘‘A lawyer,” Mr. Sargent went on, 
‘can, and should, prevent many disputes 
from resulting tn trials by a thorough in- 
vestigation of the facts on both sides. 
Abraham Lincoln once said, ‘As a peace- 
maker, the lawyer has a superior oppor- 
tunity of being a good man.’ ” 

Sargent continued as general attorney 
in Iowa for the Rock Island lines for 
eight years. In 1920, however, the North 
Western wanted him back, and he was 
induced to move to Chicago to serve that 
railroad as general solicitor. Thereupon, 
he inaugurated a swift rise. As general 
solicitor, he had to look after all cases that 
came to trial. Three years passed in this 
fashion; then they made him vice pres- 
ident and general counsel, and also a 
member of the board of directors. Two 
years more passed, and they elected him 
president. Rapid going! But it was not 
due to luck!) The very same things that 
had made Fred Sargent a capable lawyer, 
put him in logical line for the big job. 

Just as he had made it his business, 
when confronted with a chent’s problem, 
to learn everything about it, and to advise 
honestly, no matter where the advice led, 
so in the railroad business he set out to 
learn all about it, not with any thought of 
the presidency in mind but believing that 
the more he knew about every phase of 
railroading the better would he be able to 


conduct the legal affairs of the company. 

“IT asked myself,” Mr. Sargent told 
me, “‘what the owners of this railroad 
would want to know about it, provided 
they were conscientious, intelligent, keen 
railroad men, interested in keeping their 
investment in the best possible shape. 
I then set to work to learn those things, 
and when I came to occupy a place on 
the board of directors, I found that the 
other directors, representing the owners, 
were just such men as I thought they 
would be. I determined to fit myself to 
answer their questions immediately, when- 
ever asked, without having to say 
would ‘look it up.’ 

“There are various ways of learning 
anything you want to know. One of the 
good ways, especially in business, is to 
work up through all the different stages. 
But you can also get a good lot of infor- 
mation indirectly, if you know what you 
are looking for, by just exposing yourself 
to it. I made it a rule to put myself in the 
middle of the road, where the infermation 
was likely to bump into me. 

“The officials of a railroad have to 
travel a good deal over their lines and, 
while I had no operating experience, I 
never missed an opportunity to go on a 
trip over the road with the other officials, 
or to talk with men from the operating 
and commercial and engineering depart- 
ments, and learn about their problems. 

“Those private-car trips were not 

leasure trips. They were study trips. 
Neve a day passed but we discussed oper- 
ation, finances, rates, roadbed condition, 
wages and conditions of employment, 
what might be done to improve our serv- 
ice in the communities through which 
the line passed, repairs, and so on. I 
talked repeatedly with officials and men. 
Every scrap of accurate information 
helped to complete my education. After 
a while, without intending it, 1 began to 
find that people were ae me about 
other matters than legal questions.” 


MONG his other studies, Mr. Sargent 
gave special attention to freight rates. 
He discovered that ratlroads in some 
other regions were prospering, apparently 
partly as the result of favora fe rates, 
while the railroads elsewhere were handi- 
capped, and having more or less trouble. 
Sargent dug out these facts and made 
himself thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of them. And when, after a while, 
it became apparent to others, as to him- 
self, chat the great problem of the railroad 
was to attempt to secure more equable 
rates, nobody was so well-informed on the 
subject: as Fred Sargent. The big job— 
the presidency itself—thus went to him 
because it needed him. 

A man may often be judged by the men 
he respects, and when I asked Mr. Sargent 
what man had influenced him most he 
replied with great emphasis: 

“My father!” 

There was no doubt or hesitancy about 
this reply. 

“He was @ good man,” Mr. Sargent 
said. ‘] had no brothers; but my three 
sisters and I cherish our memories of him 
as our most precious possession. At his 
death he left a spotless reputation, the 
finest legacy that any man can leave his 
family. 

“My father was a strict disciplinarian. 


- &£ + & + 


There was never any doubt in the minds 
of us children that we were to do as he 
directed. But he was never harsh nor 
unjust. It was really a pleasure to do 
what he asked, and we had the confidence 
to believe that if he considered it right it 
was right. He, in turn, would do any- 
thing, make any sacrifice, for his family. 
And not only his family. The way he 
treated us was just the reflection of his 
manner of treating everybody. One of the 
happy incidents of my life occurred after 
became attorney for the North West- 
ern, in lowa, and it revealed something 
about my father that I had not known. 
“The railroad people instructed me to 
attend to the details of securing a right- 
of-way for a projected new line from 
Sioux City to Hawarden, a line that has 
since been built. One farmer across 
whose land the line would have to pass 
refused absolutely to sell us a right-of-way 
or to enter into any negotiations with us. 
I was afraid we would have to undertake 
legal proceedings and condemn the neces- 
sary strip of land; but before resorting to 
that I decided to drive up and see what 
sort of fellow the farmer was. His name 


was Phelan, John Phelan. 


““T MET Mr. Phelan at his front door and 
told him why I had come. He was 
not impressed, but he asked my name. 

““*Sargent, huh?’ he said, when I told 
him. ‘Did you ever happen to know 
“Wes” Sargent?’ 

“I replied that he was my father. 

“Your father!’ Mr. Phelan exclaimed. 
Turning, he called into the house, ‘Mother, 
come right away. This is ‘‘Wes” Sar- 
gent’s boy!’ 

“They made me stay to dinner and 
spend the day with them, and Mr. Phelan 
told me how he came to know my father, 
and why he held him in regard above 
almost everybody he knew. . 

“‘He said that some years back he and 
his family had been living in the little 
town of Calliope, just outside of Ha- 
warden, when there came an_ epidemic 
of diphtheria. Many people fell sick and 
some died. Mcst of them were poor, the 
crops had been tad, and they were having 
the hardest kind of time to live But one 
day they noticed a car of flour on the 
siding, and the ticket showed it was for 
“The People of Calliope.’ It was from my 
father. Kiowine their need, he had made 
them that present. They all went and helped 
themselves, and it was sufficient to tide 
them over the winter. John Phelan had 
not forgotten, nor ceased to feel grateful 
for a debt which he doubted he would 
ever repay. 

“T spent the day with them, as I said; 
but when it came about time to go, | 
remarked: 

“**T am glad to know how you folks fee! 
about my father. But I came up to see 
about that right-of-way, and I’m wonder- 
ing what agreement we can reach.’ 

‘John Phelan did‘not hesitate. 

“*You can have anything you want,’ 
he said. ‘Just set your own price. What- 
ever you say is fair will be right with me.’ 

“You may be sure,” Mr. Sargent con- 
cluded, “I didn’t take advantage of him!” 

Like father, like son. It is not only 
Fred Sargent, but also ‘“‘Wes” Sargent’s 
boy, who ts the president of the Chicago 
and North Western. 
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Performance \ 
Plus 7 
Try it on the Hills! 


Drive this latest Oldsmobile Six over the 
highest hills you can find—for it takes a 
long, steep climb to prove the real construc- 
tion and performance of any car... Hills + 
reveal pulling power— smoothness—speed 
Ze —control—chassis stamina—acceleration— 
‘- everything! Thats why we urge you to 
: ask your Oldsmobile dealer for a hill-climb- 
ing demonstration. 


Touring $875; Coach $950; Sedan $1025. Prices f.0.b. Lansing, plus tax. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONT. 
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Getting 
a Place on | 
“Easy Street” 


EW indeed are those who 

havewonaplaceon“Easy 
Street” through luck, chance 
or good fortune. ‘Get at the 
truth, and “luck” usually is 
another word for good judg- 
ment; “chance”, opportunity 
wisely embraced, and “good 
fortune” the logical result, of 
hard work. : 


The decision that you will 
make yourself a place on 


“Easy Street” is the first step 


to financial independence. 


Followthrough with the wise 


investment of your savings 
and the future will take care 
of itself. 


S. W. STRAUS @ CoO., 
with an experience of 43 
years in safely counsel- 
ling investors every- 
where, can help you,not 
alone in determining 
how you shall make 
yourself financially in- 
dependent, but through 
investment recommen- 
dations assure success to 
your efforts. 


Today, write for our newest 
booklet, ‘‘Easy Street’, and 
literature describing the first 
mortgage real estate bonds, 
yielding, on the average, 6%, 
which provide a sound 
foundation for your invest- 
ment plan. Ask for 


BOOKLET L-1521 


The Straus Hallmark ona 


bond stamps it atonceas the 
premier real estate security. 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Fstablished 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave, 
at Jackson Blvd, 

CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
ols Fitth Avenue 
ar poth St, 
New YorkK 
SLRAUS BUILDING 
979 Post street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


4y11998-& W. 8S. & Co., Ine. 
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THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


Nothing is Wasted in Our Home 


URS is a family of five children, 

and our income is only eighteen 

hundred dollars a year. ence, 
it requires much planning and cutting 
of corners to make both ends meet com- 
fortably. 

Practically nothing is ever thrown 
away in our home—at least not until 
investigation has proved beyond doubt 
that its life is truly gone. John and I are 
both careful to make our clothes last as 
long as possible. 

Early in our thrift campaign, I learned 
to prolong the life of John’s shirts. Before 
we were married, when his cuffs raveled 
or frayed at the ends, he discarded the 
shirt as worn out. I discovered that by 
removing the cuffs and: reversing them, 
another six months could be added to the 
life of the garment. | é 

Then we noticed that-shirts, otherwise 
pee’ good, would become thread- 


‘bare at the neck. We found that stiff 
collars were to blame for this, so John 


put in a stoic of soft collars, and cast 
aside the stiff ones. In this way we greatly 
cut down his shirt and laundry bill, for 
soft collars can be both made and 
laundered at home. We figured that 
we saved anywhere from twenty-five to 
thirty-five dollars last year through this 
form of economy. 

Any shirt that John can no longer use, 
I cut ever into awfully cute summer suits 
or rompers for the kiddies. Sometimes I 
use a little dye to freshen these up a bit. 
When there are extra shirts that the 
children don’t need, I make them into 
sturdy house aprons for myself. John’s 


cast-off suits are always sponged, and 


turned, and converted into junior num- 
bers for Teddy and Jack. I do my own 
sewing, and find it pleasant as well as 
economical. 


ALWAYS try to buy clothes for all of 

us at off seasons. For instance, I pur- 
chase my next summer’s materials at the 
very end of the summer season, when the 
stores have their slashing sales of cloth- 
ing and remnants. In this way, I always 
get two or three times as much for my 
money. Winter things are purchased at 
the end of the winter season, when the 
stores are glad to get rid of their old 
stock in order to make way for the new 
spring display. Last year I clothed the 
hve children and myself for less than 
$300. If I had not taken advantage of 
seasonal sales, these very same articles 
would have mounted up to considerably 
over $500. 

You may wonder how a mother with 
five small children—one almost a baby— 
and no servant can get away from home 
long enough to take advantage of these 
great bargain sales. My neighbor and I 
worked out that problem together. When 
Mrs. Hobson goes shopping, the little 
Hobsons come to our house to play. When 
it is my turn to shop, my own children 
play at the Hobsons’. 

Another neighbor taught me a wonder- 
ful secret whereby we have good fresh 


leges at the lowest cost throughout the 


year. When eggs are plentiful and hence 
cheapest, I put in a large stock, and pack 
them in water-glass in airtight jars. In 
this way, the children have a generous 
supply of nourishing things made from 
eggs, even at those times when the high 
market pice would otherwise render it 
impossible. 


DISCOVERED several other small 

economies that help to stretch the 
dollars in a small income. For example, 
as soon as the children get in from school. 
I have them change into worn things 
which can no longer appear in public, but 
which are just right for play and home 
chores. Tales train my youngsters to turn 
out the lights when they go from one 
room to another. By exercising care on 
this last point, we have reduced our elec- 
tricity bill almost a dollar a month. 

Worn linen tablecloths that cannot 
again face guests are cut into squares, 
hemmed in odd moments, and make their 
bow as company napkins. When they 
have served as long as possible in this 
capacity, they make lovely soft wash- 
cloths. I usually baste two worn-out 
napkins together to give body to the 
washcloth. 

A similar economy is this: From strips 
of shabby, worn carpet, I cut the best 
parts for rugs. Thin sheets are split down 
the middle, the outer edges sewn into 
a middle seam, and, lo, almost new 
sheets. ; 

My husband and my eight-year-old 
son contribute another dime-saver. Be- 
tween them, they have invested in a 
dollar shoe-shining outfit. They clean 
and polish all our shoes, and sometimes 
Sonny earns an extra nickel for Sunday- 
school by shining the neighbors’ shoes. 

Both my migbaad and I belong to a 
book club. This gives us the benefit of a 
dozen good new BonLs a vear instead of 
the one we might feel that we could af- 


ford. 
E HAVE a large garden which fora 


number of years we thought of merely 
as a thing of beauty. Then it occurred to 
me how thriftless this was, especully 
since our town has so many beauty spots 
we can enjoy. So we hastened to plant 
a large part of our garden in vegetables. 
Now we not only raise all of those fresh 
vegetables that carry us through the 
summer, but we also raise enough to can 
and put away for winter use. 

I say “we” because in our family there 
is no wasted energy or enthusiasm. Teddy 
and Jack look upon the garden as their 
own special responsibility, and have a lot 
of fun supplying vegetables for the fam- 
ily. Mary and Jane are having a glorious 
time learning to sew; soon they will be 
making their own clothes, thus relieving 
me of much work and _ releasing my 
energy for other experiments in thrift. 

Such strenuous saving as this would 
be maddening if we had not made a sort 
of game of it. “The game, I'll admit, grew 
out of necessity but we enjoy it just the 
same. MRS. M. 
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